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; Take a letter 
Miss Byrne" 


. .. And right here, George, is where 
I start saying “I told you so.” Four 
years ago, when we decided to build 
that Morton plant and put you in 
charge as superintendent, I let you 
have your say on the specifications. 
One item you balked at was a Barrett 
Specification Roof—said you could get 
a roof that was O. K. for less money. 

Now let’s face facts. 

We have nine plants seattered over 
the United States. Eight of those 
plants have been built anywhere from 
eleven to sixteen years. On those eight 
plants we have Barrett Specification 
Roofs, To date not one cent for roof 
repair or maintenance from those eight 
roofs. But what about the Morton 
plant, your plant, built four years ago 
with your just-as-good roof? That roof 
cost us last year $367.00 for repairs, 
plus damage to stock from roof leaks 
amounting to $2160.00. 

Do I have to point the moral ?— 
that cost per year of service, and not 
initial cost, is the important factor to 


President 


Sutherland 


takes a shot at 


George Burt's economy 


consider when buying certain things. 
Roofs for instance. 
Yours very sincerely, 
R. K. Sutherland 
’ President 


* * * * * 


Experience has proved that a Bar- 
rett Specification Roof will show the 
lowest unit cost (the cost per square 
foot per year of service) of any roof. 


With a Barrett Specification Roof 
the owner receives a Surety Bond 
which guarantees him against any ex- 
pense for roof repairs or maintenance 
for 20 years. 


Add this: Service records on file tell 
of great numbers of Barrett Roofs of 
this type laid 35 to 45 years ago which 
are still weather-tight—and never a 
cent for repairs or maintenance. Fi- 
nally — Barrett Specification Roofs 
take the base rate of fire insurance. 


Sounds interesting? Write The Bar- 


rett Company, 40 Rector Street, New 
York City. 


\ 


SPECIFICATION 


ROOFS 


ilier OD6 


This column 
is addressed — 


to men concerned with 
School, Factory, or Apartment 
building maintenance 


HOR several years The Barrett Company 
has performed a rather unique service 
for building owners. 


From time to time, at the request of men 
interested in the maintenance of large build- 
ings, highly trained Barrett Inspectors have 
made careful surveys of the roofs of all these 
buildings and rendered detailed reports. 


In many instances such examinations have 
resulted in large savings in building main- 
tenance; and in the case of factories have 
undoubtedly prevented the loss of operat- 
ing time and the damage to stock which 
often result from roof leaks. 


Today Barrett is organized to offer this 
service to a wider list of owners.- (The 
chances are it would prove valuable to you.) 
Any recommendations will be impartial and 
based entirely on the actual conditions found, 


Ask yourself these questions: 


“Have I any definite knowledge of the 
condition of the roofs for which I am re- 
sponsible?” 


“Are repairs or replacements necessary 
now? Do I know when any repairs will be 
necessary ?”’ 


“Ts there danger of unforeseen interrup- 
tions caused by roof troubles?” 


“Are all our roofs absolutely fire-safe?”’ 


To answer these and any other questions, 
The Barrett Company with its 68 years of 
experience in the built-up roofing field offers 
you the benefits of its Roof Examination 
Service, free of charge or obligation. 


Note: This service is available for big 
buildings, structures with roof areas of 5,000 
square feet or more that are located east of 
the Rocky Mountains. 


For detailed information regarding Barrett 
Roof Examination Service, address a brief 
note to The Barrett Company, 40 Rector 
Street, New York City, or— 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
THE BARRETT COMPANY 
40 Rector St., New York 


Please send me full information about your Roof Examina- 
tion Service. I am mailing this coupon with the understanding 
that there is no charge or obligation involved, 
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IN CANADA: The Barrett Company, Limited 
5551 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Quebec 


© 1926, P. & G. Co. 
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ACTUAL 
VISITS 
TO Pls Ge 
HOMES 


NG; 7 


“Please dont call them blouses, mother 
—theyre shirts” 


The largest-sellin 14 


laundry soap in the world 


—that is why it 
costs so little 


P and G became 
popular because it 
was such a fine soap. 
It is now the largest- 
selling soap in the 
world, so you can 
buy it at a price 
smaller, ounce for 
ounce, than that of 
other soaps. 


“(YF course, Tommy calls them — 
“shirts, now,’’ smiled Mrs. f 


Warner,* “but sometimes I still forget gf, 


and call them ‘d/ouses.’ He’s so grown-up 
these days that he brushes his hair and 
changes his blouses without being told.” 


We were talking to Mrs. Warner 
about laundry soap. We had met her £ 
in the course of a day in Detroit while i 
asking women what kind of soap they = ~~ 
used and why they liked it. Hospitably A 
she had invited us into her pleasant, y } 
sunny living room and shown us three ‘ 
or four blouses which she had washed 
for Tommy just that morning. 


“I always use P and G,” she said, ‘“‘and it is very 
easy to tell you why. It gets the clothes clean. 
P and G requires remarkably little rubbing—neck- 
bands and wristbands, sometimes, and places like that. 


“Then, I like to be careful about my clothes. I 
hate faded colors and with P and G my things stay 
bright and fresh. Take these blouses, for example. 


*Not her rea/ name of course. 


THE WHITE 
IAPHTHA SOA 


They get awfully dirty at the wrist, yet 
you can see the cuffs haven’t faded. This 
lavender striped one is over a year old 
and has been washed just about every 
week. 

weeaae “P and G is a wonderful all-round 
= 4 soap. [use it for my dishes and all my 

AY@ cleaning, too.” 


ty 
3 teammate 


Milliéns of women have found that 
P and G is an ideal “all-round soap.” 
Clothes come out dazzling white from 
P and G tubbings with a minimum of 


e rubbing. And they have a fresh, clean 


fragrance afterwards that smells like sun 

and wind and all outdoors. With hot, 
warm, or cold water, P and G works beautifully— 
washes clothes, or dishes, or bathroom, or woodwork 
to absolute spotlessness. No wonder it is the largest- 
selling laundry soap in the world! We would suggest 
that you try it yourself to discover how much real 
help it will give you with your washing and cleaning. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


cA time-saving hint 
from Mrs. Warner 


“[ iron my sheets at the same time 
that I iron small pieces. I simply 
place the sheet on the board ready to 
iron and then iron my napkins and 
handkerchiefs and other small pieces 
right on it. As the sheet gets ironed, 
I keep it moving. This little trick 
saves quite a bit i time.” 
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HAVE no idea 

what kind of 

story this will 
be, beyond the 
fact that it will 
not be a master- 
piece and shall 
lack all the petit- 
point characteris- 
tics of that kind 
of literature. It 
shall be easily read 
and easily forgot- 
ten, like a song 
that goes and 
comes again in 
memory. I think 
the reason we love 
life for itself is be- 
cause it is not a 
masterpiece, but 
something we can 
adjust to what we 
really are, without 
considering the 
rules of art or 
rhetoric. What I 
shall write will be 
a record of experi- 
ences not too great 
or profound to be 
beyond the wis- 
dom of the hum- 
blest man or 
woman. 

A masterpiece, 
in my opinion, is 
only a good thing 
if a master in liv- 
ing writes it, but 
if he is a little fel- 
low it is his size. 
The masterliness 
of the perform- 


ance consists in that—the perfect fit to the dinginess, 
the ugliness and the petit-point meanness of his own im- 


agination. 


Consider, for example, the first chapter of a lately pop- 
ular novel. It bears all the earmarks of a masterpiece of 
literature, but it depicts one of the grossest scenes in 
everyday life—a pudgy, bald-headed man waking up early 
in the morning, blowing his nose, going through the whole 
process of bathing, shaving and dressing for the day. The 
author does not even spare the reader the sight of the 
wilted towels his hero leaves on the bathroom floor. He 
belongs to the school of modern fiction which makes a fine 
literary art of dramatizing all those incidents in Nature 
which we perform, but of which we do not speak in polite 
society. These authors are sophisticated literalists interpret- 
ing only the mental and animal life of men—really plagia- 
rists, if you want to know the truth, of the same kind of stuff written 
in the medieval period with more vivacity and less malicious effort. 

We are producing the same kind of material from which elder romanc- 
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© They are not wise 
or brave, only in- 
telligent. They no 
longer believe the 
best about men 


PHOTO. BY W. ARCHIBALD WALLACE 


and women, and 
show a new kind 
of genius for por- 
traying the worst 
without calling it 
by that name. 
They cannot in- 
terpret the loveli- 
ness of love, be- 
cause for them 
love has fallen. 
They tell it shame- 
fully, for others to 
read. They are 
primitives in lit- 
erature, striking 
at life with the 
cloven hoofs of a 
primordial imagi- 
nation. They do 
not know that it 
still takes the no- 
blest thinking to 
interpret the 
meanest man. 
They do not re- 
alize that brains 
badly cultured 
make no records 
to glorify what 
men really are in 
spite of every- 
thing; that it is 
idealism, love, 
honest faith which 
produce the fade- 
less colors of hu- 
man life in the 
written word. 
It is with the gravest trepidation that I lay the scenes of 
my latest adventures where so many of these smarter 
people have lately gone before, teaching and preaching 
their doctrines. The shadows of their minds are bound 
to fall upon me. In fact, I now believe they had al- 
ready dimmed my sight before I started upon these 
travels. But the halcyon period of my memories has 
passed, and I have written so many of them into the 
Circuit Rider stories to avoid the hysteria of suppressed 
spiritual instincts that the readers of these tales already 
know how many times I have made an end of one exist- 
ence and started upon another without the prefix of death 
to account for the next one. There was never any change 
of scenes, always living my days over according to a change 
of circumstances, always bobbing up in the next volume 
accompanied by the same old Scriptures and the same honor- 
able perversity of a woman determined to grow old and die in 
just her virtues. 
This is the point: If you go on thinking one way and the world in which 


you live starts thinking like a house afire in the opposite direction, it is 
time to sit up, take notice and do a little revising of your personal copy, or 
die in the debit column of human souls. If you are teetotally out of draw- 
ing with your times something is wrong. No one can be that much 
nearer right than the majority. The atrophy of even a good character is 
not commendable. You can make a comedy of your virtues which is as 
ridiculous as any other comedy of errors. 


ers like Walter Scott created their heroes and heroines, but the glory and a 
glamour have faded from the minds of men. Gerald Chapman has been 
substituted for Robin Hood. We are no longer related to life as the bead 
is to the wine. We are the transient reporters of ugly hours in living. A 
thousand men and women of our times write more brilliantly than the 
elder novelists did, in vain. They and their works perish quickly because 
they lack the verity and richness of the human heart to interpret life. 


COPYRIGHT BY EVANSMITH, HOLLYWOOD 
Corra Harris From a 


Recent Photograph. 
Above—The Home of 
Mrs. Harris, an 
Indian Cabin, Built 
and Occupied by Chief 
Pine Log Prior to 1830 
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You under- 
stand, of course, 
that I am writing 
out only the ulti- 
mate conclusions 
that started me off 
on these adven- 
tures. The proc- 
ess by which I 
reached them was 
devious and inco- 
herent, as you will 
see from the record 
that follows. They 
are confused and 
contradictory, like 
all the thinking 
we do before we 
copy it down ac- 
cording to the 
rules of the best 
writers and speak- 
ers. In this con- 
nection I may as 
well face the 
charge sometimes 
made against me 
by critics—that I 
am not cogent. I 
am accused of 
stopping in the 
midst of a narra- 
tive paragraph to 
interpolate sey- 
eral pages of reflec- 
tions, extraneous 
matter that inter- 
feres with the flow 
of the narrative. 
It is afact. I do 
that frequently. I 


am probably writ- 
ing the tale just 
to get the chance 
to doit. Itis only where you write fiction, make up your 
heroine and hero, predict beforehand precisely what they 
will do, that you can keep them busy doing, according to 
the literary rules of cogency. 

In real life there is no such thing. You do a deed, dram- 
atize your love affair or commit a crime. Then you sit 
down and talk to yourself by thinking about what you 
have done, or about something else suggested by it.. What 
you think is nearly always more interesting than the 
measly little thing you accomplished—that is, to an 
intelligent reader, not a lazy one, who wants to jump upon 
the horse behind your hero and ride at a gallop through the 
tale. That sort of thing is hard on the author. He becomes 
no more than the slave of his play-boy reader, writing a 
merry-go-round to hold his attention and keep him from 
falling off. 

Besides, if a famous novelist belonging to the latest 
school of fiction can spend a thousand words telling how a 
cat looks, with its tail up begging for breakfast, it does 
seem to me that a pleasant old person like this writer might 
enjoy the privilege of pointing up a decent little scene by 
rising above it with a few lofty reflections. Cogency can 
be a dreadful thing if you keep on being cogent when you 
should be decently silent. 

Some critics of my work have also been unreasonable 
enough to complain of the tiresome similarity between the 
lives I have lived and published. As a matter of fact, the 
lives of all men and women are singularly alike, viewed 
from the inside. The considerable library of letters con- 
tributed to me by the readers of the Circuit Rider stories 
proves that they do not write to praise the tale. They must 
know that it is poor stuff considered from the literary point 
of view, but from every walk of life they have written to 
tell me how they have felt, thought, suffered, bled and died 
as many times as I have, with precisely the same hopes, 
defeats and aspirations. And they are comforted to dis- 
cover that their own lives bear such a striking family 
resemblance to mine. This is sometimes a trifle embar- 
rassing, but it is a fact that I do recognize a sort of third- 
cousin kinship to the best of them and a strong anti- family 
likeness to the worst of them. Let any honest man who has 
sufficient bravado publish not a mere confession, but the 
very truth of his secret heart, and he will be confounded at 
the cosmopolitan cloud of witnesses he raises who will con- 
firm the record. We are all vain repetitions of each other, 
playing our réles in different scenes and under different 
circumstances. 

An egotist is a person with an inward sense of inferiority 
that frequently leads him to omit his own personal pronoun 
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and hide behind the smallest numeral noun known to man. 
He will say, ‘“‘One thinks thus and so.”’ This has the ap- 
pearance of modesty, but modesty is one of those dimmer, 
doubtful virtues that spring, oftener than we realize, from 
cowardice, or a sly effort to get the underhold in the argu- 
ment without betraying one’s identity by literally indors- 
ing what one thinks. 

I have sometimes been faintly annoyed by such people. 
They resent as brazen even the printed photograph of my 
own heroine pronoun. But im- 
agine beginning an anonymous 
record of yourself as: ‘‘One”’ 
was born on such and such a 
date, or “she’’ was born, by 
way of indicating your gender! 
This is an affectation that 
would remove you at once from 
an intimate relationship to your 
reader. I have no such finicky 
feelings toward mine. My bus- 
iness and only worth as a 
writer is to stick as close to 
him as the ticking of his own 
heart. When I use my old gray- 
headed, plain-faced personal 
prcenoun I giveit a gallant stride 
across the page. I endeavor to 
enliven it with the wit, wisdom, 
tenderness and courage those 
other people have who never 
publish theirs—all relatives of 
mine! 

Now and then one of them 
draws back shocked and writes 
to tell me that she never had 
any such views or feeling. I do 
not reply, but take a grinning 
satisfaction in the fact that she 
recognized them when she saw 
them on the printed page. In 
any case, what I have said that 
she denies is the truth for somebody. I sometimes put in 
a sentence portrait of myself to please homely women, or 
I drop the tear of one of my own thoughts to comfort one 
who grieves, or I say something to interpret the meanest 
little good woman I might, could: or have been, by way 
of giving tongue to a great many men and women who 
would like to do the same thing—but never ceasing to 
pray for a moment of loftier inspiration in which to tell 
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something noble 
about myself on 
behalf of those 
dumb great ones 
whom we always 
have with us. In 
short, it is not ac- 
tually reprehensi- 
ble to use your 
personal pronoun 
if you know how 
to use it, and it all 
comes to this: No 
man or woman is 
justified in writ- 
ing a book, auto- 
biographical or 
otherwise, if he 
cannot cast some 
kind of friendly 
light upon the vast 
adventure of liv- 
ing in this world. 
But if he can dis- 
cuss the eyils of 
it with good-tem- 
pered wit, give 
credit where credit 
is due, even if he 
has no merit in 
himself; if he can 
predict happiness 
and prove that we 
move as usual to- 
ward some ‘“‘far- 
off divine event,’ 
he is justified. 

We are all mi- 
gratory by nature, 
never domestica- 
ted except by cir- 
cumstances or 
necessity. Even 
then we keep our 
traveling minds. The poorest man who cannot escape 
for one day from his labor plans a trip now and then. The 
weariest woman thinks she will go away somewhere after a 
while and take a long rest. But neither one of them ever 
goes. The only rest or change they get until after the 
funeral is this wing motion of their thoughts. I have gone 
on many a long journey in my imagination and made stop- 
overs in half a dozen foreign countries between dark and 
bedtime, especially after a hard day’s work. But the next 
morning I was always at my. 
desk as usual, copying the 
wings and tail feathers of an 
idea. My belief now is that I 
should have spent the remain- 
der of my life in this valley 
without going out of it for more 
than a few days occasionally if 
Nature had not staged one of 
her little private tragedies by 
which she so frequently destroys 
aman or makes him over with- 
out taking him into her confi- 
dence beforehand. 

During the year 1924 I wrote 
three serials and passed through 
a severe drought on the farm 
here without being entirely 
defeated by either the editors or 
the weather. I should have 
been in good heart as usual, hay- 
ing always enjoyed a sort of ve- 
hemence in living, no matter 
how hard the going was; but 
by the end of that year I was out 
of conceit with myself. I began 
to feel pathetic inside where we © 
all really live. It is a strictly 
human sensation, accompanied 
by tears, and has nothing to do 
with your obvious fortune or 
misfortune—the mood a woman 
is in when her husband asks her “‘ What is the matter?” 
and she tells him “‘Nothing” in a sad, accusative tone 
which convicts him of some kind of occult guilt, in spite 
of the fact. that he knows himself to be reasonably inno- 
cent. 

But when you have neither husband nor family to sac- 
rifice upon the altar of your grief it is difficult to react into 
your normal self, || 


at 


My feet hurt me sometimes when I have been for a long 
tramp through the fields, but never in my life have I known 
what it is to be tired mentally. For nearly thirty years I 
have put in from ten to fifteen hours a day at my desk and 
finished up with the animation of one who has been on the 
wing all day. But that winter, every time I sat down to 
work, mere facts stuck to the end of my pen. It was as if 
the adder of the commonplace had stung me. I suffered 
from the virus of those literalists whose veracity can take 
the pigment out of the loveliest truth. 

I have no artistic instincts. I am incapable of that ele- 
gant, cold-hearted thinking, out of which the finest litera- 
ture comes. I could never paint a landscape with mere 
words, but I have what may be called a sanguine tempera- 
ment toward Nature, and receive my best inspirations from 
scenes in the open, to be sketched into copy with any 
words that pop up, as one uses symbols to convey un- 
speakable meanings. Or maybe I get a lift from reading 
the will of God in the wind. I have been caught up in it 
many a time, like a funny old disheveled Elijah in petti- 
coats, thinking about how it comes and goes in changing 
moods, but the same one that blew in the beginning. 

I am not criticizing the author of Genesis, you under- 
stand—a writer who has held the interest and baffled the 
speculations of scientists and theologians for thousands of 
years as the greatest chronicler of natural phenomena 
known to man. Still, if I had written that book, I should 
have put in something historically convincing about the 
wind that must have blown the elements of creation to- 
gether and been the great scene shifter of that period. 
What a blast that first one must have been that divided 
the waters from the waters, with these continents of dry 
land showing up age after age between! The earth split- 
ting and the mountains bubbling high from the fierce heat 
below furnished the features and gave the earth its varied 
countenance, but I*am telling you that the wind and 
weather had a sight more to do with setting things in order. 

There is no science in such ideas, but a fool has as much 
right to exercise his imagination asa scientist. I am merely 
explaining the process of intoxication I have practiced as a 
writer, tanked up on the glory of God, never doing any 
thinking of my own, always getting inspiration from one 
source or another on the outside, borrowing my own 
thoughts from every man, the wind, Moses and the proph- 
ets; setting love, hope, faith down to such a tune, helter- 
skelter, and calling it a book. And invariably I got by 
with it, for no reason that I can think of, unless it is that 
many people prefer to have their aspirations doled out to 
them in some kind of literary powders, and their emotions 
recited to them in 
the golden words 
of another person, 
rather than hunt 
the wind and the 
stars for the cue 
to themselves. 

It is a breath- 
taking business, 
and Iwasnolonger 
equal to making 
the ascent. For 
the first time in 
my life I was sane 
and sober as a 
judge. What I 
mean is that I was 
very dull, incapa- 
ble of imagining 
the brighter gar- 
ments of truth. 
My vocation and 
higher life in the 
written word had 
been taken away 
from me. 

Day after day I 
sat down to my 
desk, and re- 
mained there inar- 
ticulate, like the 
chief mourner at a 
funeral. I always 
keep the titles of 
a few short stories 
on hand like seeds 
in a flowerpot. I 
tried to bring up 
one with the sing- 
ing romance of in- 
nocent young love. 
Nothing doing! 
The facts of mod- 
ern life had me 


by the heel. I realized that love is no longer a little-boy 
Cupid, but an arrogant, sophisticated young adventuress 
who takes her lovers just as any other game is taken. Six 
months earlier no one could have taught me such diminish- 
ing information about love and lovers! Then I tried out 
another story, entitled The Multiple Man. The conception 
I had was of an ordinary man who can frequently produce 
half a dozen manifestations of himself in the community 
where he lives, some good, others bad, and still show up 
in the climax like the scarred young veteran of his trans- 
gression, ripened into an admirable character. 

The world is full of such men, and as a rule 
they develop more moral courage and 
strength than the perennial good ones. 
But no sooner did I have this one go- 
ing both ways than it was time to 
call the police, which is a scandal 
I have never come upon before 
in my own creative work. 

He was totally unsuited to 
the flights of noble thought I 
always make in the interest of 
the meanest character I un- 
dertake to portray. After 
days of scribbling I could not 
mix the best with the worst 
of him into a savory hero. 
Every time I drew the scratch 
of a pen on him he darkened 
into more and more of a black- 
guard. He had a vocative 
moral conscience, purely orna- 
mental; his very virtues were 
predatory, if you can imagine such 
a thing; and he retained a light and 
joyful gift for rascality—no powers of 
secret repentance in him which afford 
the writer I have always been the best 
opportunities of interpretation. I could 
never get beyond the damnable deeds he 
accomplished. He had no better moments. 
Otherwise he was an engaging young man, 
thoroughly equipped with brains, romance raptures and an 
industrious disposition for producing copy for his outraged 
creator. 

I had him by the scruff of the neck and could do noth- 
ing with him peculiar to my own way of thinking. I tore 
him to pieces, plucked out the vices an abler man might 
have changed into some kind of backhanded virtues, only 
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to have him cut the wisdom tooth of still more entrancing 
wickedness. 

This story was also abandoned, and I sat back mystified 
at my own performance. I was embarrassed. How had a 
woman who had used her imagination to climb so many 
ladders to the heavens come by so much circumstantial 
evidence of evil in the masculine character? 

Vague rumors had reached me of a “Group” in New York 
being some kind of centrifugal force in modern literature, but 
as I never produce that kind, their goings on did not in- 

terest me. If I had been pinned down to express- 

ing an opinion I should have said these little 
whirlwind movements prove nothing and 
rarely accomplish anything. They are 
like the dust spirals the weather pub- 
lishes when it is about to change. 
I did not suppose these writers 
were doing anything worse than 
acquiring a certain amount of 
harmless publicity by entertain- 
ing book reviewers, joining 
hands, beating their brotherly 
fists together on the table and 
shouting ‘‘Give us liberty or 
give us death!” referring, of 
course, to the censorship of 
the arts which is not always 
liberal enough if you have 
written a doubtful book or 
have been seen performing the 

offices of a hostess sitting in a 

bathtub filled with the liquid 
you serve. These excesses must 
occur if you are entirely liberated 
from the shackles of common de- 
cency in the production of your arts. 

Now I am not actually accusing any- 
body or any group of persons, or endeav- 
oring to shift the responsibility of having 
caught myself writing too many of the prim- 
itive traits into the seamp I was about to 
create, but I am setting down a certain sus- 
picion for what it is worth. Diseases of the mind are and 
have always been more communicable than those of the 
body. We are subject to some kind of clairvoyance in this 
matter. The devil’s dance swept like wildfire through Europe 
in an age when there were no morning papers or any other 
form of rapid transportation to carry the infection. And 
I merely submit that an innocent person, living in a remote 
place, with a good 
old mind, might 
contract the mal- 
ady of modern 
thought just by 
being alive in the 
world at the time 
itrages. The New 
York group may 
be the guilty vic- 
tims of the same 
circumstances. 

About this time 
Miss Winnie, a 
good little old 
spinster. of this 
neighborhood, ‘fell 
sick unto death. 
She had never 
stood very high 
among us, being 
negligibleand very 
simple. She had 
queered herself by 
the claim she made 
that she could see 
God and actually 
did commune with 
Him. This is not 
done now, and it 
put her out of draw- 
ing with a great 
many of the more 
enlightened saints. 
Personally Ido not 
doubt her testi- 
mony, for she was 
literally pure in 
heart, but she 
could never de- 
scribe in words the 
countenance of her 
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Leningrad, Russia. 
R. CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
Newly renovated White House, 
Washington, D. C. [Drown Care]. 

Well, I guess you been watching Sectry New’s help 
pretty close to see if they was bringing a letter up from the 
old front gate to you from me. I had a special delivery on 
this, but a fellow in Russia heard it was worth ten cents 
and he licked it off. 

This is the town they used to call St. Petersburg. Then 
when the war come along with Germany and they got 
afraid Germany would capture it, they changed its name 
to Petrograd so it would fool the Germans and they 
wouldent know what town they were capturing. Well, that 
worked fine. Germany couldent find it, and just when the 
Czar and all his board of strategy was gloating over their 
clever ruse, why, a fellow named Lenin found out where 
it was, and he had never had a town named after him; in 
fact, they had always kept him moving so fast that he 
couldent tell whether the town was named after him or 
before him. 

Well, he said, “If I take this town, will you name it 
after me?”’ 

They replied in the affirmitive. So he found it and 
took it, and now it is named Leningrad. I found it; so if 
you hear of it being called Rogerskofsxzy, why, that will be 
partly in my honor. 

From what I could gather from the old-time residents 
there, it used to be quite a place; kind of a cross between 
Hollywood, California, St. Louis and Chicago. It had the 
drab night life of Hollywood, the color, dash and brilliance 
of St. Louis and the pistol and rifle fire of Chicago, . It is 
situated at the mouth of the Neva River; and when I say 
the mouth of the Neva I am wrong. I mean the mouths of 
the Neva. It’s plural, and it’s algo singular that it should 
have so many mouths, but it has. It just can’t make up 
its mind how to get out of Russia and empty in the Gulf of 
Finland. Nurmi is the capital of Finland. 


By 
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The ground is very low under Leningrad; in fact, it’s the 
only town in the world whose altitude is just exactly 0. 
There is towns that are above sea level, and there is towns 
that are below sea level; but Leningrad couldent make up 
her mind which she wanted to be, so she just split the 
difference. 

You have to move twice a day in Leningrad—at low 
tide you live downstairs and at high tide you move back 
upstairs. It’s built on poles driven into the mud and 
clams. Peter the Great settled it, but that is not why he 
was called Peter the Great. He lost an election bet—the 
other side spent too much money—and he either had to 
build a town in some odd place or roll a wheelbarrow 
around the living room, so he decided on the former. He 
got even with all the other Czars, for he put a Joker in the 
19th Amendment of their Constitution, so they would 
have to live there. Like our old-time Presidents used to 
have to live in Washington in the Summertime. Winter 
starts the first week in July and ends the last week in June. 
Spring, Summer and Fall are not what you would call 
long, but they are comfortable—all three days are very 
pleasant. But with all its flatness, it’s much the most 
beautiful City in Russia. The streets are all laid out 
straight and cross at right angles. It has some wonderful 
buildings and marvelous Churches. 

It was the Capital of the Country when the Bolshevikis 
got it, but was so close to the Gulf that they got afraid 
somebody would come up there with a big Battleship and 
drop a few shots among the assembled Senators. You 
know, Communists like to throw things themselves at 
various Governments and prominent people, but they 


don’t like the idea of being on the receiving end of anything ~ 


in the nature of a bomb. 
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The city is much more modern and Euro- 
pean than Moscow. Moscow has more of the 
Far East in its appearance, with all of its Mosque-like 


domes to all the Churches. It’s really ancient, while Len- 
ingrad has been made to order. The main street is the 
Nevskii Prospekt. The Soviets have changed the name 
to the 25th of October. That’s the date of a Revolution. 
They changed the old names on everything that was con- 
nected with the Czar’s régime. ‘ 

Now when these people took everything over and run 
everybody out that had anything, they took most of the 
Palaces and big places that belonged to the rich and made 
Museums and Schools and Clubs and Public buildings. Of 
course, they have not been able to keep them up in very 
good shape, but you can see what they must have been 
when the old Gang were going good. Course the main 
one most everybody is interested in is the Czar’s Palace, or 
the Winter Palace. It fronts out on a great big square, 
composed of big old worn Cobblestones. 

It was formerly called Palace Square, and is the one you 


' have seen in most pictures showing the Czar’s Armies and 


Revolutionary scenes; in fact, just about everything of any 
importance that wanted to happen in Russia for hundreds 
of years back had to wait for their turn to happen on this 
square. And it was in it that the present Government 
captured it from the Royal régime. It’s now called 
Uritzsky Square. He was a Socialist that was killed here. 
They, as I say, always name things after the last man 
killed there on their side.’ If you get killed on the side that 
don’t win, you don’t get the place named after you; but 
if you do win, why, you can die knowing you had a square 
named after you, provided you are the last one killed. 
You must always be careful about that—pick your time to 
get shot. Get these names: The Garden of the Toilers 
another square is called; then there is the Square of the 
Victims of the Revolution. One of their bridges is called 
the Bridge of Equality. fi ieee 

This Palace was practically the constant home of the 
Czars. It is now a Museum. Part of it is given over to 
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what is called the Revolutionary Museum—more about 
that later. The Palace has seven hundred rooms. If a 
young Czar ever forgot the number of his room, he would 
be an old Czar before he found it. The Apartments of 
Nicholas I, Alexander the II and Nicholas II are shown as 
they were as historical memorials, including all the big 
rooms of State. 

Then you come to the Apartments of the late Czar and 
Family. It almost looks as if they had left it that morning. 
All their personal photographs of people we are familiar 
with in these times, with personal writing on them, are 
there—a great many photos taken with King Edward, and 
enlargements from what must have been snapshots of 
various groups of the family. The whole thing looked like 
the rooms in any wealthy man’s home with a family—that 
is, one that has always been wealthy. Everything was 
modern and up-to-date. No big Gold furniture; all things 
that you could use in a home today and not attract any 
attention. i 

They had a Telephone connection, with a little switch 
thing on it that they could connect with the Opera and 
hear everything. 

They had even the Children’s colored Easter eggs, and 
dozens of pictures of them on their Ponies and in sleighs. 
Pictures in all kinds of little silver and some just ordinary 
cheap frames. 

In the Czarina’s bedroom the ceiling and the Tapestries 
are covered with some sort of blue floral design. Her de- 
voutly religious nature shows very plainly by the fact that 
the rooms are full of Icons and many images of Saints. 
There were lots of little personal keepsakes that had been 
given by friends. In the drawing-room is some Louie the 
14th furniture given them as a wedding present by King 
Edward. The Czar’s rooms is just about what you would 
see in a Gentleman’s Apartment today, only a great many 
Japanese things—gifts received on a visit of his to the Far 
East. 

It looked like these folks, when they got away from the 
pomp and parade of appearing in public, tried to live 
like human beings. It was so simple and modest that I 
doubt if an Oil millionaire or a Moving Picture Star would 
have lived in it without having it redone. 

There is one thing that this Soviet outfit has certainly 
done, and that is go in strong for Museums. I think there 
is some 700 museums in the various Cities and towns. 
They are trying to develop Art, and they have some of the 
most wonderful art treasures in the world. You see, they 
not only have the State but all the private collections of 
all the rich nobility that have had it handed down in 
families for dozens of generations. 

Now I don’t know just how far that 
Art thing is going to get them. Iam 
not so strong on art myself as a com- 
modity. I think most countries have 


kinder overestimated the importance of our Artists and 


underestimated the importance of people that did some- 
thing to help provide Corn Bread and Bacon and cheapen 
the things we had to have. Athens, Greece, was mangy 
with Art. Nowtheyain’t eating regular. Rome had noth- 
ing to recommend it but art and broken columns till Mus- 
solini come along and made’em all throw their paintbrushes 
in the Tiber and go to work at something productive. 

So, after looking over Russia, I believe there is a hun- 
dred things I could think of to improve them with besides 
Art. Russians need meat right now worse than they do 
naked Statues. The thing about all these Museums is, 
when you have gone through one of them you have gone 
through all of them. You take the Hermitage in Lenin- 
grad—which, by the way, is one of the most famous 
museums in the World; it’s right next to the Czar’s 
Palace and had an entrance from the Palace. You take it 
and the Louvre and the Metropolitan in New York, and 
the big ones in Rome and London—they give the ordinary 
man just about all the art he can digest in one lifetime. 

Russia don’t need to develop so many men who can 
paint or sculpture a beautiful, well-rounded human body. 
What they need is somebody that can provide the where- 
with to fill out that well-rounded body. Los Angeles got 
the right idea. Instead of having 
seven hundred Museums, they got 
seven thousand filling stations. 
If you got a big family, art is all 
right for one son to indulge in; 
but you want to have the other 12 
to bring home some revenue and 
feed him and humor him. It 
should only be indulged in by 
every 13th member of a family, 
and then only after unani- 
mous consent and sacrifice 
of the other 12. 

Now we go into the Red 
Museum, which is part of 
the Palace. Oh, Baby, talk 
about a Chamber of 


Horrors! Huber’s Museum and Madam Tussaud’s wax- 
works would be children’s nurseries in comparison to this 
blood-and-thunder outfit. It was founded in 1921 and 
everything in it is connected with revolutions; not only 
Russian Revolutions but anybody else that happened to 
have had a good bloody Revolution and had any old Guns 
or Bombs or skulls or anything that would make particular 
decorative atmosphere. 

On account of its short life, they make apologies for the 
small amount of material. But I couldent see any need 
too. It looked to me like they had done pretty well, and 
the only way they could get any more horrors in there 
would be to get some more people killed. So I think in 
the Revolutionary Museum line they can well report 
Progress. They can just load up the old Bombs they got 
there now and blow up half of Europe. 

As you enter, there will be a wax-size figure of an old boy 
with a Bomb drawn back just ready to shy it at a Czar out 
on a Baleony. Then there are big loud-colored paintings 
all over the walls that look like Movie Lithographs, show- 
ing Cossacks charging Women and Children and cutting 

(Continued on Page 222) 
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HE Bible says “It is easier for a 

camel to go through the eye of a 

needle, than for a rich man to en- 

ter into the Kingdom of God.” I should like to para- 

phrase this—‘‘than for a rich man’s son to enter into the 
business world.” 

Rich men’s sons who may be endowed with a desire to 
accomplish something in the world do not usually find it 
easy. Invariably—and I suppose there are many other 
young men born and brought up in similar circum- 
stances—the task of getting a job and keeping it is a 
difficult one; difficult for many reasons. 

Americaisaland where anyone with enough determina- 
tion, stamina or ‘‘ go-get-it-iveness”’ is supposed to suc- 
ceed. America has been built chiefly by men who have 
risen from the ranks. It is a nation of self-made idols, 
almost any one of whom relishes the idea that he has been 
able to rise above His less fortunate brethren. 
America is great and enduring because this system 
is permitted to exist. 
Foreign countries 
would not tolerate this 
type of business au- 
tocracy. Maybe, how- 
ever, that is why 
America leads the rest 
of the world in in- 
dustrial and financial 
achievement—be- 
cause she has learned 
how to tolerate all kinds of things which 
have in the end made her greater. 

Men rise from the ranks in this country 
of ours in a surprisingly short time. They 
become pillars upon which the whole sys- 
tem of thenationis built. They raise fam, ” 
ilies; their children go to schools snd 
leges; and sooner or later the girls harry 
andthe boysgotowork. A centdry or two 
ago, when our earlier families of great wealth were making 
a reputation for themsélves, their male descendants joined 
the companies which their fathers had founded, and helped 
them come to Ane fore. Today industrial activities in the 
United Statés have assumed such gigantic proportions that 
it is disicult for any man, Henry Ford excepted, to rule 
any business single-handed. Today there are boards of di- 
fectors, executive committees, and the like, who operate 
the business enterprises of the land. 

The sons of the executives of these great modern cor- 
porations, if they are instilled with a desire for service, find 
it unbecoming to endeavor to help along that business 
without first having obtained a groundwork knowledge of 
the manner in which it is conducted. On the other hand, 
many of the sons of well-known men, on account of the 
manner in which they have been brought up, do not relish 
the idea of beginning at the bottom. Most of those who 
even condescend to such a thing, give up their jobs long 
before they have learned the essentials necessary for leader- 
ship. 

A Waste of Good Money 


ee is probably a reason why business people generally 
look with so little favor at the rich man’s son who may 
earnestly desire to be given the same opportunity in life as 
the son of the man from down the line. But regardless of 
what it is, a rich man’s son, intent upon making a name for 
himself, has as difficult a time as can be conceived. 

First of all, no man burdened with a prominent name is 
ever given half a chance at anything unless he just forces 
his way along regardless of the consequences. 

Next, no matter how hard he tries to accomplish some- 
thing, he is confronted by someone anxious to criticize. He 
is condemned before he has begun to achieve. His most 
earnest endeavors are ridiculed by people who claim, by his 
attempting to work, he 
is robbing some less 
wealthy person of a po- 
sition. 

Later, if he has been 
fortunate enough to get 
that far and create his 
own business enter- 
prise, the animosity of 
his rivals is constantly 
at work. The 
rumor goes out 
that this new 
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I Learned 
to Detest 
Money 


business is no competitor for older, more estab- 
lished firms, but is, instead, a rich man’s toy, 
put into being just in order to give the in- 
dividual something to do, and that whether it 
is successful or not makes little difference to the founder 
and his pocketbook. Too, he is beset by people who try in 
every conceivable fashion to entwine themselves with him 
and his enterprise. However they obtain entrée makes 
little difference. The fact remains to outsiders that they 
are his friends or his business colleagues. For a while even 
the most hardened of these keeps his peace; but time and 
circumstances will tell. The professed friendship develops 
into a grandiloquent scheme of usury; and unless the in- 
dividual so pressed exerts a powerful will, he is the target 
of an unscrupulous group of individuals. 

Further, the rich man’s son who goes after a job on his 
own accord, should he be fortunate enough to find and to 
keep that job, will be constantly faced with the fact that his 
pay check is often lower than that of the man next to him, 
though they are both doing identically the same sort of 
work. If he should question this, he will learn, usually, 
that the firm does not believe he really needs the money, so 
why should they give it to him to throw away! 

It is seven years since I made up my mind to go to work. 
I was just out of Uncle Sam’s Army, having served many 
months as a buck private in France. Previous to my war 
experience I had been brought up in private schools and by 
private tutors and governesses in all parts of the world. I 
had traveled an extraordinary amount for a child so young, 
and I had acquired a lot of book knowledge as well. 

Of life as it really existed, I knew next to nothing, though 
I had seen life at its worst in my two years in the Army. 
My parents wanted me to continue my education, to go 
through college—I was headed for Yale, and had passed my 
entrance examinations. After college they thought I might 
like to try for a degree in an English university. And after 
that I was expected to enter my father’s business and learn 
how to take care of the investments in which he and mem- 
bers of his family were interested. With the true char- 
acteristics of many of our old-time families, my parents 
never thought to consult me as to the life they were plan- 
ning for me to live. 

But I had ideas of my own. Where they came from is 
difficult to imagine. Evidently some of my great-great- 
grandfather’s blood flows in my veins. Perhaps, also, my 
army experience changed my point of view. Regardless, 
without telling my parents for fear they might intervene, I 
set out quietly one morning to try to find a job. 
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I had been thinking it over for some 
time. In school and in the Army I had 
had a good deal of experience editing 
magazines. I liked writing better than almost anything, 
and the late President Roosevelt, who was a very good 
friend of mine, had suggested once that I try to be a 
journalist. His words were still ringing in my ears when I 
entered a New York newspaper office. I had no idea who 
to see or what to ask for. As luck would have it, right in 
front of me, with his back turned, was the editor of one of 
the great metropolitan journals. He knew my family well. 
It dawned on me that if I spoke to him he would tell my 
family, and my opportunity of getting a job would be lost. 


Sliding Into a Job 


O I WENT about other means. A friend who had been 

engaged as areporter on the old New York Herald was 
about to get married. He had told me previously that his 
wife wanted him to go to California, but that he could not 
give up his job without having someone to take his place. 
I sought him out. He told the city editor that a friend of 
his—without mentioning my name—would fill his place 
while he went on leave to California. 

The following day I be- 
came a cub reporter at thirty 
dollars a week, in the dark, 
dingy old print shop at 
Thirty-fifth Street. It would 
have been useless to have 
tried to keep my name quiet. 
I am, unfortunately, blessed 
with a face which has been 
photographed so often that it 
is recognizable al- 
most everywhere. 

Tome theglori- 
ous privilege of 
being independ- 
ent, of earning my 
way through a 
process of brain 
and bodily en- 
ergy, was about 
the most wonder- 
ful thing on the 
horizon. I was 
not worried then 
concerning the 

consequences or 
the pitfalls that awaited me. I did not know in those 
days the things I know now—of the hardships to be-faced, 
of the toil and the sleepless nights just because I happened 
to be a rich man’s son. d 

At home that night I said nothing. Next morning the 
American press did all the talking that was necessary. 
Shortly afterward my parents summoned me, and I was 
told, with no mincing of words, that I would be given just 
twenty-four hours to resign my job. To the ordinary 
individual such treatment is difficult to understand. It 
was to me, even though I knew my parents better than 
anyone else. I could not understand why they would not 
be proud of me because I had wanted to work, to add to 
the annals of American life and letters something that 
might live as long as the name and the fame of my an- 
cestors. But, no; their decision had been made. It stood 
iron bound. It was their will or mine. 

Years and years ago, while returning from a railroad 
inspection trip in the Middle West, Commodore Vander- 
bilt, my great-great-grandfather, then president of the 
New York Central and affiliated lines, was disturbed in the 
middle of the night by an energetic reporter, who is said to 
have forced his way into the old gentleman’s private car, as 
reporters are wont to force their way sometimes, and in- 
quired for an interview. 
Awakened from asound 
slumber, the old gentle- 
man was not very cour- 
teous in his reply, 
whereupon the re- 
porter, using a bromide 
amongst newspaper- 
men, said that “the 
public were demanding 
to know some- 
thing”; and the 4 
commodore ¥& | 
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replied, “‘The public be 
damned.” 

It was a newspaper- 
man who coined that 
phrase, and since that 
time those words have 
gone around the world; 
they are on the lips of 
executives and 
employes. Often 
descendants of 
the old gentle- 
man have winced 
at their usage; and certain it is that every means under 
the sun has been used by my family to eradicate them, but 
to no avail. 

Later, as industrialism crept from infancy to its present- 
day stage, newspapers came into being; and whilst some 
took the middle ground, others turned the light of pub- 
licity on individuals and tore to bits the scandalous doings 
of people of affairs. For years my family had suffered with 
the rest; and though I can conceive of few more innocent 
old-fashioned people, they had been accustomed to being 
painted in garish hue by the press of the land. To them, 
therefore, the press existed in this manner or lost in its race 
for supremacy. Asaresult, my family did not believe it pos- 
sible for any man to succeed in the publishing business un- 
til he rescrted to such methods. Constructive journalism 
was to them simply a name for something that could never 
be achieved. Newspapers, in their thought, existed merely 
for the abuse of persons who had acquired wealth. 

Nevertheless, later in the day I tried to argue with my 
family that my joining as an apprentice and learning the 
business had nothing whatsoever to do with such methods 
in the newspaper field; but my words went into deaf ears. 
The result of it was 
that I remained in \ 
newspaper work, but 
not without the 
greatest animosity 
possible from almost 
every single member 
of the family. 

Soon after secur- 
ing my job my trou- 
bles on the outside 
began. Every day I 
realized more than 
ever just what aman 
had to undergo be- 
cause his father happened to be wealthy. 
I learned to detest money. The idea of 
vast sums of wealth made me thoroughly 
sick. In my own way of looking at things 
I was the same as anybody else, but it 
did not take me long to realize that the 
other fellow didn’t think so, or if he 
did, he didn’t like to acknowledge it. 


The Old Shoe 


K. OHL, in 1919 managing editor 
« of the old James Gordon Bennett 
New York Herald, oncesaid to me, “‘ The 
joke of it all is, Vanderbilt, that people 
either fear, respect or despise you be- 
cause you are a rich man’s son. None 
of them know you as we do here. If 
they did they would realize you are more like an 
old shoe—worn and tried and worn again—than 
thesort of egotistical person they expect to find.” 
But before they knew me on the Herald, I 
found they were inclined to minimize my going 
to work. All sorts of exaggerated reports were 
in the air. It was said that I used a high-powered 
car to cover my assignments. Rumors were out 
to the effect that a detective was constantly with 
me; other rumors that I had gone to work 
merely as a publicity stunt—as if I had not 
received enough publicity all my life and craved 
some more. Some of the editors seemed afraid 
to give me difficult jobs; the easier assignments 
crept into my letter box; other editors liked to 
show off, and sent me on the most unheard of errands. 
Everyone with an ax to grind seemed eager to whet it on me. 
At every turn in my new chosen field there was an ob- 
stacle of some sort, erected, it seemed, by any individual 
who had it in for the rich man’s son. Many times I was 
sent off on assignments to places where I was recognized, 
and where at once I was met with every kind of proposal 
other than in line with my business. 
On one occasion I had been sent to write up an old- 


fashioned dance, given in a little village on Long Island 


not far from New York. I arrived just before the dance 
began and told the servant at the door that I was a reporter. 
He looked me over from head to foot in a most upstage 
fashion, and must have decided I was too shabby to be 
admitted to the ballroom; whereupon he informed me I 
could get my story by looking through the window. 

I had been at the window for perhaps a half hour when 
someone inside the room evidently recognized me. A mo- 
ment later I was led into the room, where many apologies 
were offered. The next thing my overcoat was off and I 
had been pushed to the head of the line and asked to lead 
the Virginia reel. Whether it was hospitality or the thought 
of my unknown host of securing publicity for his dance 
through the use of my name, I was never quite able to de- 
termine; though I strongly suspected the latter. 

Others sought me out, thinking that through my inex- 
perience in journalism they could get free publicity by 
attaching themselves to me. Still others threatened me 
personally when I turned up for a story which bordered 
on making trouble for them. On one occasion a prominent 
man under arrest for murder threatened to bring suit on 
me for the manner in which I trailed him constantly when 
he was out on bail. I was the first correspondent on the 
American continent to secure an interview with the Prince 
of Wales. All my colleagues in New York said, “Of 
course Vanderbilt got it. We could have, too, if our name 
had been Vanderbilt.”’ But they never took into account 
that it had taken me five solid weeks of the hardest work 
imaginable, of disguises galore, of jumping freight trains, of 
holding telegraph wires, and of every kind of stunt in order 
to get near to His Royal Highness; and that not once in 
the whole procedure did I use my name for any favor at all. 

Another time I was sent to cover a radical leader who 
was traveling through Canada under an assumed name. I 
found him in a Vancouver hotel, after a seemingly fruitless 
search of many weeks. I told him I was a cigar salesman, 
and we got to be quite good friends. He was going East 
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and so was I, so we got 
a drawing-room to- 
gether; and I accom- 
panied him all the way 
to Montreal, where he 
quietly gave me the 
slip a few days before 
a big strike was to have 
occurred in the 
United States. 

I did not like 
towiretheHerald < 
thatIhadlostthis 
man, for I knew they would all be saying to one another 
down there: “I told youso. You can never be certain of a 
rich man’sson”’; so I hunted all over Montreal. That eve- 
ning in the ballroom of one of the largest hotels I spied him. 
After the dance was over I did not show myself. 


Parlor Pinks and Society 


Or" in the hall he accidentally dropped a piece of paper 
out of his pocket. Later I picked this up. The address 
was that of a clothing shop in the old part of town. Next 
morning I went there, asked for him and was ushered into a 
little room in the rear where he was sitting. The door was 
closed and I heard a bolt snap. The radical got up, told me 
he had known who I was all along, and that, since I had 
come after him, he wanted to know what was my game. He 
drew out a revolver and brandished it menacingly. I told 
him I represented an American newspaper and that they 
desired to know about the strike. At first he would not 
believe me. He thought I was a spy for the railroad of 
which my uncle was president. Then he told me there was 
not going to be any strike. He got more and more men- 
acing in his threats to me, and I was really beginning to be 
afraid. At this juncture the bolt was unlocked and some- 
one came into theroom; I stepped back quickly and sidled 
out, expecting every moment to hear a bullet whiz past. 
Out on the street I saw a policeman. In my best French 
I asked him to arrest a man who carried a gun and who had 
threatened me. A moment later my friend, the radical, 
was in the strong hand of the law, and as is the custom of 
the police, they frisked him. They gave me the papers he 
had in his pockets to go through. The one I wanted 
“accidentally” slipped into my own pocket. The 
radical was then arrested on a technical charge of 
threat to use force. 

Next morning the Herald carried a complete sched- 
ule of the strike, how the communists would func- 
tion, and all other details. In New York they said: 
“Vanderbilt got that because he’s a little bit of a 
parlor Bolshevist himself, you know.” 

Which brings to mind that 
all wealthy young men who 
break away from family ties 
and traditions, and do not 
dissipate, are supposed to be 
a little parlor-pink. Mem- 
bers of society gen- 
erally, and their 
friends, have an idea 
that one must be so- 
cialistie if one de- 
sires to get out with 
the rest of mankind 
and hustle for an ex- 
istence. It does not 
seem to be generally 
understood that the 
scion of a wealthy 
family imbued with the service idea can follow the middle 
ground as well as anyone else. The man in the street has 
an idea this young fellow must be a representative of the 
interests; his family and friends, that he is a Bolshie. 

Few rich men’s sons who try to make a name for them- 
selves escape the daily-mail deluge, more prevalent per- 
haps after his picture has appeared in the papers. All kinds 
of mail come to hand—from the begging epistles to the 
mash notes, from blasphemous lines to the eulogistic. It is 
no wonder that most persons in the public eye resent the 
affability of the individual, ever present on some occasion 
of note, who calls him by his first name and indignantly 
demands to know why his letters have not been answered. 
Last year just as an experiment I figured up the total 
amount asked for in begging letters. It aggregated $8,345,- 
676.26, and there were 21,456 letters of request. Too, last 
year I received more than 19,000 mash notes from young 
women in all parts of the globe, of whom 11,000 sent their 
photographs and complete descriptions. 

I resigned from the Herald, and two weeks later se- 
cured a job on the New York Times, where I remained for 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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The Site Was Commanding; a Building Thereon Could Have Been Seen From Afar Off, Would Have Been Seen From Sidewalks Crowded From 
Gutter to Building Line by People Mostly Come to Gape 


IS name was Royal MacGregor, but he was better 

known in the New York building game as Rob 

Roy. A broker with his office in his hat fastened 
the nickname on him; this man sued MacGregor for 
eighteen thousand dollars, claiming that thumping sum as 
a commission on the sale of a house, and he went around 
wailing when the court refused to countenance his grandiose 
delusion. He received hollow sympathy from the builders 
and operators, and was comforted with crocodile tears— 
his auditors knew Rob Roy, and knew that he wasn’t 
letting honest debts go to suit—but they liked the broker’s 
nickname more than his tale of woe. It had a fine, free ring, 
a suggestion of ably planned and boldly done forays. It 
seemed to make of Royal MacGregor a symbol and a 
stereotype, a fixed quantity and calculable; the dark- 
gray eyes in his large pale face would look at them there- 
after less inscrutably. 

His office was down on Wall Street where people get 
suddenly and hilariously rich, where office boys forgo 
their noonday hot dogs in the Ann Street Busy Bee for the 
sake of cleaning up twenty thousand dollars apiece, or even 
less, and as the fruit of such denial, borrow a nickel apiece 
at five o’clock to ride home. 

Rob Roy was not in Wall Street of necessity—he would 
have been as well placed in Cedar or in Pine, and better in 
Forty-second. The Stock Exchange was across the way 
from him, and the Curb Market—looking, as always, like 
a rowdy chowder party—was carrying on between the 


littered gutters of Broad Street around the corner, but Rob 
Roy never put down a bet. He would have ascribed this to 
caution—he thought he was a cautious and fearful man— 
but it was probably the fact that his own game absorbed 
him. Then, too, he was always short of money, having 
only a very few million dollars and every dollar earmarked. 
He was in the real-estate business, to be inveigled into 
operating by cunning brokers, going by preference and 
with confidence into building. 

His office was a sober little three-room suite that had 
once housed the business activities of a well-known state 
official. Rob Roy’s distinguished predecessor had shone 
in public life. During his term he was one of the most 
influential officials the state ever had, but he didn’t step 
out of office to become the finest business man. He failed, 
honorably, but utterly. His picture, framed in burnished 
gold over molded plaster, was still on the office wall. 
It looked resolutely at the safe from which his name 
had been rubbed; it looked at the solemn furniture of 
American walnut that had been his, and its gaze was not 
flustered when it encountered a trace of the auctioneer’s 
red chalk. There was a presence in the three rooms, and 
bluffly bawling contractors and calculatedly excited 
brokers couldn’t lay it. Rob Roy, promoter, speculator, 
forestaller of the city’s space needs, builder of a daring 
that spelled foolhardiness to many wise men, but vestry- 
man of his church and a sober-sided family man, liked his 
quarters, liking conventions and settled ways. 


People coming to New York are wont to gape more or 
less sophisticatedly at the big buildings. Even the native- 
born raises his eyes once in a while and is surprised to see 
what’s been going on since he looked up last. New York’s 
annual building program is something like a billion dollars. _ 
There is no boom, and yet there are peppy municipalities 
between Key West and the Golden Gate that don’t build 
that much in avery good year, and even admit it in private. 
Visitors walk down streets of dumpy little brownstone 
fronts, the quaint little domiciles that saved our merchant 
princes of the 70’s and 80’s from undesirable publicity, and 
they see a watercourse of granite, and massy portals of 
bronze, and a curtain wall of Indiana limestone that causes 
them to crane their necks, and they are before a brute of a 
building that seems to lean right over them. And there’s 
another one going up there—and look at that whopper! 

East Side, West Side, all around, shooting up ever faster 
from the steely blue gneiss of Manhattan. Most of it 
speculatively built. Rob Roy had his string of speculative 
builders, men worth from fifty thousand dollars to ten 
times as much, but willing to make a modest turn on a big 
job for the sake of his codperation. 

His modus operandi was simple. He selected a site, 
sewed it up on ashoe string, exhibited a few penciled figures 
to the controller of a lending institution and got a tentative 
promise of a building loan. He then offered the proposed 
job to his builders, agreeing to go behind the building loan 
and take a second mortgage for his trouble. Without being 
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told, the builder knew that he was paying Rob Roy hand- 
somely; that when he agreed to give his patron a second 
mortgage for a hundred thousand dollars Rob Roy wouldn’t 
have more than twenty thousand of his own canny dollars 
in the job. But the builder commonly found it worth his 
while; there were imponderables. Standing in Rob Roy’s 
shadow, his credit was Al; subcontractors didn’t put 10 
per cent on their bids for insurance. The lending institution 
didn’t watch him like a hawk for fear he would grab a pay- 
ment and leg it away. He couldn’t be frightened into rent- 
ing under the market; he wouldn’t make a bum trade 
while he had one of the city’s keenest appraisers at his 
service; Rob. Roy’s private lawyer, Jake Wolf, wasn’t 
hovering hopefully around the corner with a complaint 
in foreclosure behind his back. 

Among Rob Roy’s jobs was the Ladies’ Wear building, a 
block front in the West Thirties with a ground area of two 
hundred by two hundred, fourteen stories high, and costing 
fourteen hundred thousand; the cost is genuine prewar. 
Jim Moore, the builder, took a quarter of a million dollars 
cold-cash profit out of that job, and promptly sank it 
without trace in a job of his own. With that dizzy profit in 
his fist, and with Rob Roy a hundred and a quarter richer 
for doing just nothing—the phrase was Jim’s—Jim decided 
that he was easy; and so he was. His next job was a five- 
story walk-up in the Bronx. 

Rob Roy put up, under one of his dozen aliases, the 
Three Theaters building on upper Broadway, a structure 
having a two-a-day vaudeville house on the street floor, 
and a moving-picture palace upstairs, and an open-air 
show on the roof for the summer. Another of Rob Roy’s 
jobs was the Hohenzollern—prewar—a fourteen-story 
apartment hotel filling a whole block between Amsterdam 
and Broadway; that house has a kitchen on every floor. 
The ultimate investor was a bit of an economist, and he 
put in a codperative store to save his tenants’ money, 


thereby insulting them and making them feel cheap. 
Highty-four of them moved out in a huff. Rob Roy fore- 
closed a second mortgage on the economist during the war, 
and resold the building during the housing panic at a profit 
of eight hundred thousand dollars; it is a big house. 

And, oh, yes—he built the Lighthouse on Long Acre 
Square, a building that made people nervous for months; 
they couldn’t imagine what in thunder the thing was for. 
Now, there’s a story. We’ll come back to the Lighthouse 
inamoment. You know, there are drama and intrigue and 
human interest in the story of every one of those monstrous 
buildings; they don’t just sprout like sunflowers. If you’re 
interested mildly we’ll look into a few of Rob Roy’s sixty 
or seventy jobs, and we'll start with the Lighthouse, start- 
ing at home. He lived up there for years, in a heaven- 
bound French chateau, and grew as fine roses as you’d 
want to see, in a garden two hundred and twenty feet above 
the Subway kiosk. It wasn’t such a queer fancy. It’s 
queerness that incites a man to live on the street level in 
New York, getting traffic officer’s headache from the 
burned gasoline, eating smoke, deafened by the infernal din, 
and airing his wash upon a fine flat roof. 

Rob Roy had not been a practical builder, as practical 
builders say who are wont to go home to their wives with 
plaster on their brogans and brick dust in their hair. For 
that matter, neither were Joe and Leo Bangs practical 
builders in that sense, and those boys share pretty equally 
with the New York Central the credit for today’s Park 
Avenue. None of the Palermo clan—the group that built 
more big West Side houses than anybody else—ever held 
a union card; one was a physician, another an architect, 
and so on. The man whose name occurs to a real-estate 
man thinking of New York’s palatially housed garment 
trade used to be a pants maker. Rob Roy appears first in 
history as assistant controller of the National Realties, a 
twenty-five-million-dollar pipe dream that went blah in 
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1907. It had been initiated and was managed by brokers, 
and was naturally full of hope. On a falling market it 
grabbed big houses by the handful, giving nonnegotiable 
bonds in trade, and made fine pickings in due course for a 
receiver and his merry men. 

It was while playing straw boss on a West Highty-first 
Street job in the cheerless winter of 1907 that Rob Roy 
met Mile High, the colored man who was his superintend- 
ent of construction through his great days. The Highty- 
first Street job failed when Matt Morris, the builder, put 
his few thousand into the old swamp there without finding 
footings, but the job put Rob Roy on his feet. There’s a 
story, too, but it’s not this one. 

Mile High—his right name was Myles Heyler—was a 
practical builder and no comedy character, in spite of his 
humorous sobriquet. He didn’t even have a comedy dia- 
lect; he was born over in the old colored neighborhood 
north of Hell’s Kitchen, and lived up in Harlem afterward 
in his own brownstone front. He was a huge, gaunt man, 
six-foot-four and able to carry a sack of cement in either 
hand like a bean bag. As he couldn’t get a union card in 
the New York building trades, he worked around buildings 
as handy man, and learned how the things are stuck to- 
gether, from water tank to fabricated shoes. He was a 
worker, having gone to the right school. He used to juggle 
tubs of mortar and loads of brick for Mike Murtagh, the 
mason, and Mike was one nervous, nagging devil to work 
for. In those days a bricklayer put his sixteen hundred 
brick into the wall or was given his time; well, as like as 
not, he was given his time—fired—anyway. In those 
days Mike used to stride up and’down his wall like a 
possessed man, glaring at the forty or fifty fellows who 
were hurling it together, firing one of them per hour like 
clockwork. Mile High eventually threw up his two-dollar 
job with Mike and went to work for an arch man at two 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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ADAM,”’ 

said the 

judge of 
the Superior 
Court, on a day 
when I had been 
watching him lis- 
ten to other peo- 
ple’s words that he 
might decide 
whether one set of 
words had been 
copied without 
credit from an- 
other set, “I hear 
that authors get a 
fixed sum for every 
word they write. 
Is it so?” 

“Some writers 
do, judge. But 
there are whole 
days when they 
cannot think of a 
single word.” 

DT NAtae oe 
cided the judge, 
“would certainly 
be the time for 
them to write 
for the movies. It 
seems reasonable.” 

There are a hun- 
dred reasons for 
the days on which 
you cannot think 
of a single word, 
and not on any rea- 
son among the 
hundred do you 
care to dwell. And 
there is no reason 
at all for the days 
when your words 
are winged and 
come to you sing- 
ing. These days 
are magical. 


\ 
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Some of the Power Boats and Surf Boats Used in the Production of Feet of Clay 


apiece to see it, 
perhaps not even 
fifty cents, to pay 
the picture pri- 
mates for all their 
effort, let alone a 
dividend on their 
stock. f 

Evenifthey pre- 
pare an expensive 
picture of amazing 
thrills, maybe it 
will pull through 
and maybe it 
won't. Right here 
begins the separa- 
tion from reason. 
None of the big 
successes appar- 
ently are suc- 
cesses because of 
any particular rea- 
son. 

They are just 
successful because 
they are. And if 
they are dupli- 
cated, as they 
usually are, the 
duplicates are of- 
ten failures. 


Sacrifice 


O ALL the pic- 

ture people can 
do is to tieto some- 
thing that has 
made a success 
somewhere—some 
story thousands of 
people have read; 
some beautiful 
woman the public 
wants to see; some 
man who keeps 
himself in good 
enough condition 


If.a genie says “Open sesame!” and the closed door managers. In their world, where no effect can be counted to jump from the roof to the cellar in a pleasing way. Sit- 
unlatches before you, you do not analyze the words—not, on to follow any cause it followed before, there is little to ting on this stone terrace that was mine as long as I paid 


at least, until you face the next closed door. You let your tie to in the search for success. 


my rent, I talked with the only woman motion-picture 


instincts serve you, and if you have any impulses handy If the producer offers the public a charming and deli- director in the world—Lois Weber. Why there are no 
you tie to them. It is all you can do with magic. The cate picture, ten to one the public will not pay a dollar more of them is another story, deeply interwoven with 


straight-and-narrow path be- 
tween premise and conclusion 
has nothing to do with it. 


World Without Reason 


NTHEmorning I abandoned 

this path and set foot in this 
enchanted country of crowned 
kings showering gold on their 
magicians, of heroes and hero- 
ines whose feet never touched 
narrow paths, of romance sep- 
arated from reasonableness be- 
cause of incompatibility that 
could never be adjusted, like 
many another voyager on the 
unknown, I was entirely un- 
aware of my direction. I had 
no idea that I had crossed the 
border between real life and pic- 
torial existence. 

I was sitting on the stone ter- 
race of a house I had leased on 
top of a Colorado mountain. I 
had written, and sold—which is 
often more difficult—a novel 
called Feet of Clay. It had been 
published serially and then in 
book form, where it had gone 
into its sixth edition. 

I did not know it then, but 
any book that goes into its sixth 
edition automatically commends 
itself to the motion-picture 


Rod La Rocque, Vera Reynolds and Ricardo Cortez in the Beach Scene 


unreasonableness. Thislady, be- 
ing my good friend, was reading 
my new novel, not so much be- 
cause she was my friend, but 
because she was my guest. 

She looked up from my novel 
and said, ‘“‘Why don’t you keep 
the pictures in mind when you 
write a story? You could dou- 
ble your returns.” 

I was not insensible to the 
doubling suggestion. ‘‘What,”’ 
I asked, ‘‘is the matter with 
that story you are reading, from 
a picture standpoint?” 

There was much, of course, 
that she might have said. But 
all she did say was: ‘‘The hero 
has only half afoot. In the pic- 
tures the hero has to be whole.” 

My hero had lost the toes of 
one foot in the war. As he was 
subsequently filmed it was not 
half exciting enough for him to 
have lost his toes under shot and 
shell. Cecil De Mille had a 
shark bite off his toes. Yes, I 
saw the shark doit. No, I don’t 
know how he did it, though I 
was there watching it when it 
was photographed. I saw Rod 
La Rocque swimming under 
water, attacked by a real shark 
who bit. I saw him bite. I saw 
it photographed, but I do not 
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know how it was done. Pomeroy did 
it—the man who made the waters of 
the Red Sea divide on the screen. 
He can do anything with a photo- 
graph. If he wanted to make that 
shark bite off Rod La Rocque’s head, 
he could have done it and kept 
La Rocque alive during the magic 
process. 

And of course Cecil De Mille was 
right; it was vastly more exciting to 
have a shark bite that foot than the 
other thing; for I saw the other 
thing too. I saw men torn up by 
shrapnel and there wasn’t anything 
exciting about it. It was horrible; 
it was so desperately tragic that no 
one who saw it can ever forget it. It 
ravaged you. But it would never do 
for entertainment—for a thing you 
pay fifty cents to see in order to 
bring more romance into your life 
than is there; or that was what the 
picture people thought two years ago, 
before they had tried it on the pub- 
lic. Now, of course, every picture 
corporation is getting out its war pic- 
ture. It is only another proof that it 
doesn’t do to reason in this business. 

On my stone terrace, in my pleas- 
ant rocking-chair, I deliberated over 
what it would do to my story to make 
my hero whole. I concluded that I 
might have done it had I known it would double my re- 
turns. But I was wrong. That story sold to the pictures 
because the hero had only half a foot. This was new; it 
was different. That part of the story that hung on the 
hero’s having only half his foot was the only part of it that 
went on the screen. 

It takes quite a while to photograph a motion picture; 
two months is a short time; three months is the average. 
One very hot day in July, when the California sun was 
beating through glass on the beautiful garden that Bel 
Geddes designed in the De Mille studio for Feet of Clay, La 
Rocque, worn with a long day’s acting, turned on me with: 

““Why in the name of sanity didn’t you make this hero 
hurt his hand and not his foot? I shall be crippled for life 
hobbling around this way ten hours a day for ninety days.”’ 

And I thought 
of my stone ter- 
race and my pleas- 
ant rocking-chair 
and of what might 
have happened 
had I made my 
hero’s feet match. 


Suspense 


BOUT that 
time, out on 

my terrace, there 
came to meseveral 
telegrams asking 
for permission to 
sell this story to the 
pictures—agents’ 
telegrams. I looked 
on these wires with 
surprise; I exhib- 
ited them with in-: 
terest, not only to 
the lady director, 
but to anybody 
who would look at 
them. The lady di- 
rector humped a 
shoulder. And 
then, one day after 
shehadgonehome, 
there came a tele- 
gram that said: ‘“‘T 
can sell your story 
for twenty-five 
thousand dollars 
now, and for fifty 
if you wait.”” And 
this was so funny 
to me—not for a 
moment did I be- 
lieve it—that I an- 
swered: ‘“‘ You had 
better wait.’’ 


oe, 
ye ae ASAE TT 
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The De Mille Yacht, the Seaward 


Presently, having more writing to do, I went home to do 
it. But it was not a fortunate time; it was one of those 
times when I couldn’t think of a’single word. I couldn’t 
have thought of one no matter what I had been paid for it. 

There is a peculiar feeling that overtakes you when you 
have to get copy done and no words come. You can’t go 
out and kick yourself with any useful results, though you 
are tempted to. You frequently write anyhow. It is one 
of the things that shows itself in many present novels— 
their writers couldn’t seem to find words and so wrote 
anyhow. 

After you have done this for a while, a great longing over- 
takes you to do something that shows it has been done. 
I know of some male authors who catch fish and some 
female authors who garden. Myself, I prefer an oil mop 


Rod La Rocque and Vera Reynolds in the Bel Geddes Garden Scene Which Was Built in the Studio for Feet of Clay 


on a dusty hardwood floor. A sooty, 
tiled bathroom floor offers some at- 
traction, but on this day I was wield- 
ing the oil mop and wondering if a 
little more practice wouldn’t make 
me a champion floor swabber, when 
the telephone rang with that peculiar 
long ring that makes you say, “‘ There 
is a nickel behind that ring.” 

I read a good deal about high- 
priced presidents who cannot be 
reached by telephone because they 
are always in conference; and every 
member of my family is trained to 
pick up the receiver and say, “‘This 
is Mrs. Tuttle’s secretary.”’ But I 
shall never get over answering the 
telephone myself. So on this occa- 
sion, as on many others, I spoke into 
the transmitter in person. 


The Voice on the Wire 


. EW YORK calling Margaretta 
Tuttle,” said a voice. Then: 
“Margaretta Tuttle? Feet of Clay?” 
I answered “‘ Yes”’ to each of these 
questions. 

“What will you sell the picture 
rights for?’’ I laid down the oil mop 
and did what I would have called 
“caught my breath” if I had been 
writing it. 

“What will you give for them?” I was able to gasp. 

“Two thousand five hundred dollars.” 

The oil mop clattered from the telephone table to the 
floor. But all I could see was a telegram from an unknown 
source that had ironically offered me twenty-five thousand 
dollars at once and fifty thousand if I waited. And I had 
waited. 

“T am offered twenty-five thousand dollars,’ I called 
into the telephone. And then, fearful that the thousand 
miles between myself and New York might rob my words 
of the distinction they sorely needed, I added, “Thou- 
sands, not hundreds; did you hear?” 

The answer was promptness itself. ‘‘All right. We'll 
call you back.” That wastheend. That night when the 
man to whom, as another had said, Iam distantly connected 
by marriage came 
home for dinner, I 
filled the whole 
soup course with 
this telephone con- 
versation. 

The man of the 
house did not fin- 
ish his soup. 


“What!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘And you 
didn’t nail it? 


You’ve jolly well 
lost two thousand 
five hundred dol- 
lars. Who wasit?”’ 

I was horror- 
struck. I hadn’t 
an idea who it was. 

“Didn’t you ask 
who it was?” 

“T didn’t have 
time to,” I palli- 
ated. ‘‘They rang 
Off.” 

“T should think 
they would have 
rung off. Did it 
sound like an 
agent?”’ 

Bute La dirdr, t 
know what an 
agent sounded like. 
To me it had 
sounded like the 
owner of Gloria 
Swanson and Saint 
Peter and Saint 
Paul. 

“Vox populi, no 
doubt,” said the 
man, and carved 
the steak. 

(Continued on 

Page 141) 
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ference between them as because of it. 
If they had been of equal capacities and pow- 
ers, there must have been rivalry, there might have been 
jealousy, and there could hardly have been such a union 
of spirit as did, in fact, exist. They had come together at 
Technology, Charlie Trevett from a town innorthern New 
York state, Hugh Manley from downin Maine. The class- 
room introduced them to each other; their acquaintance 
developed into liking, and in their final year at Tech they 
roomed together amicably. 

Trevett had a brilliant and audacious mind; he had a 
way of leaping over intermediate obstacles to the solution 
of a difficulty. Manley, on the other hand, was a plodder. 
Give them the same problem to do, and Manley attacked 
it with a sober diligence, covering many sheets of 
paper with complicated computations, thinking 
with a lead pencil, seeking no short cuts, but try- 
ing everyroadinturn. Trevett, under the same cir- 
cumstances, was more likely to 
light his pipe, stroll about the 
room, glance into a novel, read 
the evening paper, fill his pipe 
again, and finally fling himself 
down at the desk to seize pencil 
and pad and rip the heart out 
of the matter in half a dozen 
lightning calculations. He usu- 
ally finished the task before 
the slower man, and he was more 
apt to be right than Manley too. 
At their: graduation he ranked 
fifth in his class, while Manley 
was hopelessly down in the ruck, 
floundering along among those 
who passed but failed of any dis- 
tinction. 

Trevett was not inflated by 
his eminence. “‘It doesn’t mean 
anything,” he used to say. “It 
isn’t the figures the professors 
set down in their little books; 
it’s the figure on your pay check 
ten years from now that counts.” 

But Manley was immensely 
proud’ of this friend of his. 
“Charlie has a brilliant mind,”’ 
he pointed out. “He has genius 
in him; he can leap over a dif- 
ficulty that takes me hours to 
pass. Yes, sir, Charlie will bea 
big man in ten years’ time. At 
the top of the profession.” 

He was as pleased with this 
prediction as though it were his 
own fine future he foresaw. 

Trevett used to laugh at him 
for this, and he used to say kind 
things about Manley—things 
obviously kind. “I don’t see 
that you’ve flunked any courses 
yourself,’’ he reminded the other 
man. “‘Chancesare, inten years 
I'll be coming to you for a job.” 

But they both knew this was 
onitsfaceabsurd; both accepted 
it for the jest it so obviously was. 

Their specialty was electrical engineering, and the sum- 
mer after graduation they went to work as foremen of con- 
struction at the New England Electric Company plant, 
then being built by Banks and Burgess just outside the 
city. Work there was just begun; the plant would require 
three years to complete. So they took a little apartment 
of three rooms and dwelt together there. 

The business of putting their theoretic education to the 
test of practical usage engrossed, for months, their thoughts 
and waking hours. 


HE two young men were friends, and 
this not so much in spite of the dif- 


Manley, as has been said, was a state of Maine man; 
his home had been in Camden. There was an electrician 
at work under his direction by the name of Vinal—Arthur 
Vinal. When Manley first heard the name it caught his 
attention, for Vinal Haven lies not far from Camden, and 
the Vinals have been state of Maine folk from the begin- 
ning. Vinal was a youngster, nineteen or so, but he was a 
good workman, and intelligent. One day Manley spoke to 
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‘‘Just You and Vinal and the Girl There?’’ ‘‘Yes, Just the Three of Us’’ 


him about his name, asked whether his home had been in 
Maine. 

“Yes,” Vinal told him. ‘Yes, I come from down in 
Maine. Lived theretill twoyearsago. LivedatStonington.” 

“T’ve been over there when I was a boy,’”’ Manley com- 
mented. ‘‘We used to get a motorboat and go over there 
deep-sea fishing, down by Isle au Haut.” 

Young Vinal nodded. *‘We used to go too,” he agreed. 
“My father ran a line of lobster pots down that way; and 
sis and I used to go down with him sometimes and take 
some of the short lobsters and make a stew out of them. 
You like lobster stew?’’ 

“Yes,” Manley said enthusiastically. “‘ Yes, very much— 
if it’s made right.” 

“‘My sister makes it sometimes,” Vinal said. “‘Once ina 
while. But you can’t get real good lobsters here.. They’re 
dried out, or-something.”” : ye 

“You’ve got to get them right out of the water, to be 
good,’’ Manley agreed, 
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At other times they had other words to- 
gether. Manley learned that Vinal’s father and 
mother were dead, that the young man was 
studying and attending night classes, that he 
hoped eventually to take a degree. ‘‘ You have to have 
one, to get far,’’ Vinal declared, and Manley nodded. 

““Tt’s a good thing,’’ he assented. ‘‘You’re wise to go 
after it. Where do you live?’’ 

Vinal said he and his sister lived together in a house- 
keeping apartment in the suburb near the plant. ‘‘We 
rent the house at Stonington to summer people,” he ex- 
plained. ‘And we heired enough from pa so we get along 
fine. Only I figured I’d get along faster if I could check up 
the school work this way, seeing the practical side at the 

same time.” His sister, he added, was studying 

music at the Conservatory. ‘‘She can’t sing much,” 

he said honestly, “but she plays the piano real 

well.’”’ And later still, Vinal said one day, somewhat 
diffidently, ‘‘We’d like to have 
you come to supper sometime, 
if you want to.” 

Manley was faintly disturbed 
by this. He was apt to be a lit- 
tle ill at ease with strangers, and 
particularly with young women. 
Vinal’s sister was, he gathered, 
young; probably a little older 
than Vinal, but still not so old. 
Also, Manley valued his eve- 
nings. Trevett’s persuasions 
sometimes led him to the theater; 
but Manley was more apt to 
stay at home and devote himself to 
study. There was, he was discovering, 
a bewildering amount of literature 

which a young man of his profession 
should read; and he was finding, with 
a certain surprise, that his technical 
course had only made a beginning, had 
only opened doors. It was his task, 
obviously, to discover what lay beyond 
these doors, and he was engaged in ex- 
plorations there. ; 

But he was unwilling to disappoint 
Vinal, so he said now, “ Why, I’d like 
to sometime.”’ 

“T’ll get sis to make some lobster 
stew,’’ Vinal promised. "s 

Manley realized, with a faint relief, 
that no day had been appointed, and 
he hoped that Vinal might permit the 
matter to rest in this wise. 

But about a week later, on a Fri- 
day, Vinal asked: ‘‘Would you want 
to come tomorrow night?” ; 

Manley felt, after the first conster- 
nation, a certain relief. That would be 
Saturday night. If he did not go to 
Vinal’s, Trevett would be sure to insist 
that they go to the theater; so the eve- 
ning was lost in any case, and he might 
as well go to Vinal’s as to some musical 
comedy which would serve merely to 
tire his eyes. 

“Why, all right,” he agreed. 
like to come.” 

So Vinal gave him directions. “You 
might as well come about six o’clock,” 

“We usually have supper about half- 


“pd 


he suggested. 
past.” 
Manley had, during the rest of the day, a faint sense of 
guilt, a feeling that he was deserting Trevett. And while 
they were at dinner that night it seemed to him a matter 
of duty to confess. He put it off, however, till Trevett 
forced him into the open with some word about a comedy 
he wished to see. 
‘Well, I’ll tell you, Charlie,” Manley said awkwardly. 
“I’m going out tomorrow night.” . ; , 
Trevett looked at him in laughing surprise. “Is that 
so?” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Putting something over, are you? 
Where you going?” a) pares t 
“Why, one of the men on the job,” Manley confessed, 
flushing uncomfortably. ‘Vinal. You know him. He 
asked me to come to his house, and I didn’t see any way out 
of it.” He added defensively, “He comes from near my 
home, and he’s studying at night school for a degree. 
He’s a pretty intelligent chap, Charlie.” 
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Trevett grinned. “‘What are you so embarrassed 
about?” he challenged. ‘Vinal got a sister, has he?” 

“Why, yes,”” Manley confessed. ‘Yes, she keeps house 
for him.” ; 

Trevett made him a laughing little bow. ‘It takes you 
quiet ones,’ he derided; and Manley grinned and said, 
“Oh, don’t be an ass, old man.” ‘ 

There was, next day, something almost furtive in his 
bearing. Their work ended at one o’clock, and he and 
Trevett went back to town together and lunched at the 
University Club, and played bridge there in the afternoon. 
About five o’clock Manley cut out of the game, and 
Trevett, at another table, waved a hand in farewell and 
called: 

“Give her my love, Hugh!” 

So Hugh departed in hot discomfort, and this persisted 
while he pottered about the apartment, choosing a fresh 
shirt and tie, and while he rode to the address Vinal had 
given him. He found that Vinal and his sister lived in a 
three-story apartment house, and upon the top floor, and 
when he pressed the button a girl’s voice came down the 
tube to his ear. 

“This is Mr. Manley,” he said, choking a little, and he 
thought she chuckled faintly. 

“Oh, do you mind walking right up?” she asked. ‘“‘The 
elevator’s gone out for the day.”’ 

And he heard the latch click, and pushed the door and 
climbed the stairs. Her voice, he thought, was a pleasant 
one. She opened the door for him, and she explained that 
Arthur had gone out to buy a pound of butter. ‘‘There’s 
always something at the last minute,”’ she said, and bade 
him come out in the kitchen with her. He followed, and he 
was a little embarrassed to find himself grinning sense- 
lessly; so he sobered his countenance. But he could not 
easily sober the pulse that had begun to pound in his 
throat at the sight of her. 


He had, next day, to tell Charlie Trevett all about it. 
They had an electric toaster and a percolator in their 


So the Foursome Became a Twosome. 


Hugh Took it Philosophically. 


apartment, and managed Sunday morning breakfasts 
there, . sitting comfortably in pajamas with the Sunday 
papers littering the floor. Hugh usually made the coffee, 
browned the toast; for Charlie was slow to rise, and this 
day he had to be called a second time. After the first cup 
and as he opened the paper he asked: 

“Well, good time last night?” 

“Very pleasant,’’ Hugh told him. And Charlie looked 
up from his cup and grinned. 

“How’s his sister?’’ he asked. 

“‘She’s pleasant,’’ Hugh replied monotonously. 

Trevett made a wry face. ‘“‘That usually means they’ve 
got a harelip or something.” 

Manley shook his head. ‘‘No; no, she’s attractive. 
But friendly, too, so you don’t think so much about how 
she looks. We got along fine. She has a sense of humor.” 

“That would appeal to you,” Trevett said gravely, and 
they both grinned. Manley’s soberness was a standing 
joke between them. “‘What’d you have to eat?”’ he asked. 
And when Hugh told him, he exclaimed, “Lobster stew? 
Never heard of it.” 

“‘T like lobster best that way,’’ Manley assured him. 
“‘But most people are like you—never heard of it, or don’t 
know how to make it.”’ 

“T like lobster,” Trevett suggested, and grinned. 

Hugh nodded. ‘Maybe I can get them to ask you, too, 
some day,” he promised. 

‘Just you and Vinal and the girl there?”’ 

“Yes, just the three of us.” 

““What’s her name?”’ Charlie asked; and Hugh hesi- 
tated, and then said gravely: 

“Arthur called her Margaret.” 

““What’d you do after supper?” 

““We washed the dishes,’ Manley confessed. 
then we played cribbage.”’ 

“Three-handed?”’ 

“SY es.2 } 

Trevett grinned and looked at his paper; and Hugh 
carried the cups and the butter plates into the bathroom to 


“And 


wash them and put them away. Afterward he came back 
and read those parts of the paper with which Charlie was 
by this time finished. 

By and by Charlie tossed the last sheet aside and 
stretched himself and yawned and lighted a fresh cigarette. 
“T ran into Hasset again last night,’’ he said. 

Hugh looked up. ‘‘Hasset?”’ 

“Yes; didn’t I tell you about him?” 

“Don’t think so,’’ Manley confessed. 

“He’s the technical man for the Electric Appliance 
Company; over here from New York. I think I’ll go with 
them after my vacation.’ 

Hugh felt.a shock of surprise and foreboding. ‘‘Leave 
Banks and Burgess?”’ he asked. ‘‘You mean quit your 
job here?”’ 

Trevett nodded. ‘‘There’s no opening ahead here,” he 
pointed out. “‘It’ll take another two years to finish this 
plant, and then we’ll be right back where we began. 
Trouble with working for a big construction company; 
you have to start over every two or three years. And there 
are too many ahead of you. The Electric Appliance people 
are a smaller concern; chance to get ahead. Hasset’s been 
telling me.” 

““What’s he doing over here?’”’ Manley asked unsteadily. 

““He’s been up at Tech getting some technical stuff on a 
new stunt they’re pulling. He’s only been with those 
people four years, and he’s probably getting ten or fifteen 
thousand a year right now.” Trevett laughed, shifted his 
position. ‘Oh, I haven’t decided yet, of course. I’m going 
to get a day or two off and go over and see them by and by. 
They’re always looking for men, Hasset says.’”’ He added, 
with a glance at Hugh, “You’d better come along.” 

Manley shook his head uncertainly. “‘I guess not. I’m 
not much of a gambler, an adventurer, Charlie. I’d 
rather stick to a sure thing. I know I can handle this job.” 

“Anybody could,” Trevett retorted with faint scorn. 
“That’s the trouble with it—no chance to do anything. 
I can’t waste time on it, Hugh.” 

(Continued on Page 190) 


He Had Always Known That Charlie Trevett Could Get Anything He Wanted 
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Caleb Visualized Life in That House —the Life of This Girl Who Hated Her Tormentor. 


ALEB HOPE was in the state 

capital on business not un- 

connected with the political 
welfare of the commonwealth on 
the morning of the discovery of the 
murder and so did not become aware of it until late that 
night. Jinks Baker informed him of such facts as were 
patent and of much apocryphal matter already accepted 
currently as fact. It was all in the way of business that he 
should do so, for Jinks considered it one of his major duties 
to note and to report to Caleb all of importance which 
befell in the young lawyer’s infrequent absences. 

Curiously enough, there was little which did not interest 
Caleb. One might not have suspected him of harboring 
such curiosity, for he was not at all the type of male gossip. 
But small facts were important to him just as slight symp- 
toms are important to a physician, and Caleb kept his 
fingers pressed constantly on the pulse of Luxor. 

“They found Emery Battle murdered this mornin’,” 
said Jinks. 

“They?” ? 

“Lloyd Baxter found him when he fetched the milk. 
The girl was settin’ on the back stoop awful still, but 
wringin’ her hands, and Lloyd spoke to her, but she didn’t 
appear to recognize him; and he went past her into the 
kitchen and kind of looked around, and there, in that 
office of Emery’s off the dinin’ room, was Emery deader’n 
a doornail.”’ 

“Murdered, you said?” 

“Withea flatiron,” Jinks said flatly, ‘and it was layin’ 
there beside him. And the ironin’ board was set up and 
the’ was a dress of the girl’s on it about half ironed.” 

“There are deaths that would cause more mourning 
than Emery’s,’’ said Caleb. 


By Clarence Budington Kelland 
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Jinks disregarded that observation. ‘“‘Yestiddy Emery 
went to Lawyer Barton to git him to draw up a new will, 
cuttin’ off the girl with a dollar. Accordin’ to the old will, 
and the promise everybody knows Emery made to his wife, 
the girl was to git it all. Barton says the will was to of 
been signed today.” 

“‘Tf her face hadn’t worn that sullen look,”’ said Caleb, 
‘she would have been pretty.” ‘ 

“Public opinion ’ud ’a’ been with her if it wasn’t for the 
will part of it. If she’d jest up and killed him because she 
couldn’t stand his abuse no longer. But killin’ him to git 
money’s a hoss of a different color.” 

“He would bejust as dead,’ said Caleb. ‘‘ Whom was the 
money to have gone to under this new will?”’ 

“Nellie Kaiser,” said Jinks. 

“The girl ie 

folks said was Emery’s daughter,” Jinks finished 
the sentence. 

“What have they done with the girl?” 

“She ain’t exactly arrested yet, but they got her shut 
up in the house.” 

Caleb shook his head. ‘‘Something was bound to hap- 
pen there,”’ he said slowly. “‘There were all the elements. 
But I’m sorry it had to be Battle’s stepdaughter. And a 
flatiron. One doesn’t like to hear of the flatiron.”’ 

“T cal’late that’s about all of importance,” said Jinks. 
“T’ll drive you down or you'll be late for your supper.” 

Caleb ate alone and in silence. He was depressed. The 
picture of a girl—a girl who might have been beautiful 
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And He Visualized the Presence of Fear 


and happy—driven to an act of un- 
speakable violence was one which 
depressed him. What, hewondered, 
could have been the proximate 
cause; what final unbearable thing 
could have driven her to such a deed? There was the 
money of course. Men had been killed for money, and by 
women as young and as lovely as this Carol Deane, but 
Caleb did not like to think of that dreadful aspect of 
human nature. If this were the motive, then there could 
be no sympathy for the girl—no such sympathy as would 
have manifested itself had she been the victim of such 
wrongs as drive human beings to madness. And there 
might well have been some such motive, for Emery Battle 
had not been an admirable man; his ways had not been 
upright ways and his thoughts had not been admirable 
thoughts. 

The girl’s life, since the death of her mother, had been 
one which might not be envied, and often Caleb had mar- 
veled that she endured it. Why, indeed, had she endured 
it? Was it that her spirit was broken and that the power 
to assert herself as an independent human being had been 
lost? 

It was incomprehensible. And if her spirit was so 
broken, what had caused it to burst into lurid flame? Or 
had it all been pretense, and had she acted a part and 
waited and schemed and planned? He could make no 
head or tail of it. 

His reflections were interrupted by the waitress, who 
stopped beside his chair to tell him he was wanted on the 
telephone. : 

He reared his gaunt height and walked into the office 
to answer. 

“Hello,” he said. ‘“‘Caleb Hope speaking.” 


F U H R 


“This is Rooney,” said a voice—Marty Rooney. I 
hope I’ve not called you away from supper, but Seena 
insisted I should call.’ 

“Yes,” Caleb said noncommittally. 

“Will you be in your office this evening?” 

“Tn half an hour.” 

“Seena and I will be there, if we may.” 

“Very well,” said Caleb; ‘‘at eight o’clock.” 

He returned to his table with a new puzzle. What did 
Marty Rooney want of him—and his niece Seena? Was 
this to be some new offer to join forces, some fresh scheme 
of Rooney’s carefully disguised? He could not help liking 
Rooney, even though the man’s ethics were not his own; 
though Rooney was more or less of a rascal, he was a 
pleasant rascal, not without his admirable qualities. He 
lifted his shoulders and addressed himself to his rapidly 
cooling meal. Having finished his pie and coffee, he saun- 
tered to the office and waited. ; 

Promptly at eight the screen door opened, and Marty 
Rooney, handsome, meticulously dressed, debonair, en- 
tered, with a girl at his side at whom Caleb did not look. 
Of late he had abstained from looking at Seena Rooney 
whenever he could compel himself to avert his eyes, for 
apprehension was growing within him. Much as he dis- 
liked her—for her high-handed conduct, her disregard 
of the little rights of others, her belief that the world was 
ordained for her benefit and amusement—he found that he 
could visualize her in the dark. Even against his will, he 
visualized her. He had only to shut his eyes, and there she 
stood before him, a most attractive vision. And women 
played no part in Caleb’s carefully ordered future. 

“Will you be seated?” he said in his lawyer-to-client 
voice. “What can I do for you?” 

“It’s about Carol Deane,” said Marty. 

“What interest,’ asked Caleb, “have you in Carol 
Deane?” 

Marty Rooney rubbed his smooth chin and smiled. 
“ After all,’’ he said, “‘I have most of the human emotions, 
and sympathy is one of them. The girl is terribly alone. 
There is no friend or relative on earth to come forward in 
her behalf. And she is in a terrible position.” 


“A fatal position,’”’ Caleb said. 

“You mustn’t say that,’’ Seena Rooney said passion- 
ately. ‘‘ You mustn’t be like all the rest of them.” 

“The facts ——”’ said Caleb, but Seena interrupted 
imperiously. 

“Facts have nothing to do with it.” 

Caleb lifted his eyes to look at her and frowned. 

“Just a moment, my dear,” said Marty. ‘‘Hope, we 
want you to undertake her defense. A woman—a pretty 
woman—always has a chance before a jury if her case is 
handled adroitly.”’ 

“Qh,” cried Seena, ‘‘you think she did it too! I know 
you do! You said you didn’t, Uncle Marty.” 

“Now, now,” Mr. Rooney said patiently, “just keep 
your bonnet on, my dear. . I’m prepared to under- 
take whatever expense there shall be,”’ he said to Caleb. 

“Why?” 

Marty flushed, then smiled. ‘‘I assure you I have no 
motive in this which you need suspect.” 

Caleb glanced at him sharply and nodded. “We'll let 
that point pass,” he said. ‘Does the girl want me?” 

“‘She’s beside herself with fear,”’ said Rooney, “‘but the 
thought that you would defend her seemed to quiet her.” 

“You suggested it?” 

“Seena suggested it.” 

“There has been no confession?’ 

“Of course not,” said Seena. ‘‘How could she confess 
what she didn’t do?” 

“T didn’t know you were a friend of Carol’s,’’ Caleb said 
curiously. 

““T wasn’t,” said Seena; “but everybody’s against her 
now.” 

Caleb lifted his brows. ‘“‘A passion for originality!’’ he 
said ironically. 

“Call it what you like,” she said hotly. ‘‘ Will you de- 
fend her?”’ 

“Every accused is entitled to his defense,’”’ Caleb said. 
“T will defend her—honestly.’”” He turned his eyes upon 
Marty. ‘But you need expect no jury tricks. I will see 
that she has a fair trial. If that is satisfactory ——” 

“Perfectly,” said Marty. 


Beside the Softly Sobbing Carol Deane Sat Seena Rooney, Holding the Girl Gently. 
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**T tell you she didn’t do it,’’ said Seena. 

“T hadn’t heard that she denied it,’”’ said Caleb. 

“She does,” said Seena. 

“Ah, let us be elementary. Because you wish Carol 
Deane to be innocent, Miss Rooney, she will not neces- 
sarily be found innocent by a jury. Twelve men might 
disregard your preferences in such a matter.’’ Her eyes 
flashed, but she did not answer. ‘‘Next, and still being 
elementary, we are compelled to admit that Emery Battle 
is dead and that he was killed by a flatiron in the hands 
of some individual who was convinced he had lived too 
long.” 

There was no answer to that. 

“He was killed,” said Caleb, ‘““‘by someone who had a 
reason to wish his death—that is to say, a motive—and by 
someone who had the opportunity to strike the blow.” 

Still no answer. 

“Who besides Carol Deane had both motive and oppor- 
tunity?” 

““A hundred people.” 

“Motive, perhaps, but not opportunity, so far as we can 
perceive. Carol had what you might call a redundance of 
motives and all the opportunities in the world. She could 
plan ——” 

He paused upon that word and Seena snatched the mo- 
ment to speak. ‘‘Do you think she could have planned it 
so?” Her voice was scornful. “‘Do you think a girl could 
look ahead and lay her plans to kill a man in such a man- 
ner? It’s nonsense. If she had wanted to kill him—and 
anybody in her place must have wanted to—it would not 
have been in any way like this. It wouldn’t be natural. A 
woman might think of poison or maybe of shooting, but 
no woman deliberately would choose a flatiron. . . . I'll 
be as elementary as you. If this was a planned murder, 
then Carol Deane did not do it—nor any other woman.”’ 

“Premeditation,’” said Caleb; and then repeated the 
word softly, ‘‘ Premeditation.’’ 

They waited for him to speak again, but he was lost in 
thought. Seena became impatient. 

“Well?” she demanded. 


(Continued on Page 94) 


Caleb Walked to Her Side 
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ful word. The 
thing for which it 
stands is so de- 
spised that we 
hesitate to admit 
the existence of 
sectional differ- 
ences or view- 
points. Rather 
than delve into 
such dangerous 
stuff, the subject 
is usually glossed 
over by merely as- 
serting that we are 
one people and 
one country. Isit, 
then, merely idle 
or vicious to talk 
of East and West, 
or to treat the 
East as East and 
the West as West? 
Nothing could 
be truer than that 
we are one people 
and one country. 
Similarities the 
country over far 
exceed the dissim- 
ilarities. Unity 
has long been tri- 
umphant over dis- 
unity; we render 
allegiance to one 
flag and one con- 
stitution. But 
there are differ- 
ences which are 
better faced and 
understood than 
merely hushed up 
or pushed aside. 
Perhaps upon ex- 
amination their 
reality and im- 
portance may fade. But most people do not search far 
enough to discover even that much, and apparent dif- 
ferences continue as live and troublesome issues. 
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The Parable of Uncle Sam’s Sons 


O IF we search into the attitude and feelings of the 

West toward the East and scrutinize the relations 
between the two sections, it is for the sake of promoting 
national understanding rather than misunderstanding, 
accord rather than discord. There is not enough of 
such stock taking. There is not enough time spent by 
the people of one section in learning the problems of 
the other. 

It is just as well, then, at the very start to recognize a 
persistent feeling in the West that that section has de- 
veloped as much as it has in spite of rather than be- 
cause of the East. By East is meant both the North 
and South. How many people hold this view no one 
can say. Perhaps it is only a small minority who be- 
lieve that the East has actually held back the West. 
But uncounted thousands would agree that the East 
does not realize the bigness of the country, does not 
understand or appreciate the West, and is compla- 
cently indifferent to its problems. 

Every now and then some outspoken Western citi- 
zen arises to remark that his section has not had the 
same consideration as the East. The case has never 
been more clearly stated than by Judge Frank H. 
Short, of California, in a notable discussion with Theo- 
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“Most. of the 
big things out here 
have been done in 
spite of govern- 
ment opposition,” 
was a statement 
made to me more 
than ten years 
later by an engi- 
neer who has been 
successful in the 
building of dams 
and other devel- 
opment works. 

“The Imperial 
Valley developed 
against the ad- 
vice of the Depart- 
ment of Agricul- 
ture. They said 
the land was no 
good. One of the 
high officials of 
the Reclamation 
Service wouldn’t 
look at the Salt 
River Valley of 
Arizona. He said 
we should have 
developed the 
Gila instead of the 
Salt.” 


Plum Pie 


“7 AM a conser- 

vationist, but 
I don’t believe the 
East has a right, 
after having made 
an empire of its 
own, to conserve 
this country and 
keep it from de- 
velopment. You 
can’t do anything 
out here without 
consulting a forest 
ranger. Those responsible in the East for these poli- 
cies belong to the I’ve-got-mine club.” 

An official of a Far Western state remarked that 
states like New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and IlIli- 
nois had grown rich by using up their own resources, 
and now want to prevent the West from doing what 
they once did. ‘‘And that is called conservation!”’ 

“As one of the gentlemen expressed it here the other 
day, they have had their pie back East,’’ said Frank J. 
Hagenbarth, president of the National Wool Growers’ 
Association, in testimony before a committee of the 
United States Senate a year ago. ‘‘They have had 
their pie. Now they come out here asking us to give 
them half our pie. I think it is a homely illustration, 
but it aptly expresses it.”’ 

The two previous quotations were from residents of 
Nevada and Arizona; Mr. Hagenbarth lives in Idaho, 
so the sentiments expressed are not confined to any one 
Western state. A stock man in Wyoming, in opposing 
an enlargement of the Yellowstone Park, remarked: 

“Men and women who are not citizens or taxpayers 
of Wyoming want to convert all of the state into one 
great park for the benefit of people from all over the 
country, but not for the benefit of Wyoming.” 

“The North American Indian was of pretty much 
the same opinion as our latter-day esthetic,” says an 
Arizona editor. ‘After the aforesaid wsthetic skinned 
the country back East sufficiently, he now feels that 
he can afford to enjoy scenery and his great flair for 
Nature—as is.”’ 


dore Roosevelt at the Commonwealth Club of San Fran- to all their share in his estate. Before there had been a Or turning to another state—California—a business 
cisco on March 27, 1911. The sentiment expressed was put chance to turn the youngest brother’s share over to him, leader in voicing opposition to an extension of one of the 
in the form of a parable: the three older brothers exclaimed at what a wasteful, national parks remarked that there are two irreconcilable 

Uncle Sam had four sons, East, North, South and West. prodigal thing it would be to let West have his share and groups—the Easterners, who have no homes in the West 
To the three older brothers he long ago trans‘erred title demanded that it be administered for the benefit of allfour. and therefore want as much of it as possible preserved, and 
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Cutting a Road Through Virgin Timber 


the Westerners, with homes and property there, who desire 
a quick development. 

“Tt is all bunk about our children’s children being de- 
prived of their heritage,’’ said a San Francisco banker. 
“That phrase became popular merely because Roosevelt 
suggestionized the country. He didn’t altogether land 
California, however, because it had developed before he 
came along. Just look for a moment at what happened to 
it. The romance and lure of gold are what brought people 
to California. Its 
discovery was the 
consummation of 
the hope of the 
world for three 
centuries—the ob- 
jective of the 
conquistadors. 
There was no mo- 
nopoly on this 
gold. 

“Tt was open 
to all, in a virgin 
country. Thus 
came about a flow- 
ering of every civi- 
lization. At one 
time there were 
thousands of 
Frenchmen, and 
we had the Conti- 
nental charm of 
Spain as well. The 
Orient came in, 
and Chinamen 
bulked large in 
what was an open ° 
field for all.” 


International 


“T)UT in a few 

years the 
gold boom blew up, 
and men wrote 
books on the illu- 
sion of California. 
It is a wonder that 
most of them did 
not leave. If they 
had pulled up 
stakes it would 
have taken fifty 
years to start Cali- 
fornia up again, 
But they found 
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ranches and timber. The land offered an opportu- 
nity for the knowing ones to stay. If there had been 
at that time the impress of a small, narrow, provin- 
cial civilization, there would be no California today. 

“The viewpoint and outlook were international. 
San Francisco had the best bar in the country in the 
50’s and 60’s. An active, creative, fine young man- 
hood came into existence by reason of legitimate ex- 
ploitation of natural resources. It was not a ques- 
tion of many large fortunes. Those of Crocker, 
Stanford, Flood, O’Brien, Fair and Mackay are 
about all that stand out, despite the freedom of ex- 
ploitation. It was a great thing for California that 
it became a state only two years after the discovery 
of gold. There were no absentee owners to lock up 
the remaining resources and tell the pioneers who 
had made good where to get off. As it was} Cali- 
fornia came near to petering out, and would have 
done so under repressive conditions.” 


Where the West Begins 


Ho” representative of general opinion these 

quoted statements are, I cannot say. But they 
do disclose a general feeling among widely separated 
but influential citizens that Western development 
has been, if anything, retarded by the East through 
the Federal Government’s policy of conservation. 

The West which these men are talking about and 
which I am writing about is, of course, the Far West, 
and not the Central or Middle West. That the cen- 
tral section—the great Mississippi Valley Corn Belt 
region, of which Iowa is so typical—has its own bone 
to pick with the financial and industrial East is suffi- 
ciently well known. But that is quite another sub- 
ject; a very different one indeed. 

It is true that the Far West and the Central West 
both feel that the Hast desires to buy their raw prod- 
ucts too cheaply. But that is where the resemblance ends. 
In fact, the Far West includes the Central West, as far 
even as Kansas and the Dakotas, in what it describes as 
the East. It does not regard the Central Western states 
as any more sympathetic with its point of view than those 

on the Atlantic Coast. 

Ask a congressman from one of the Rocky Mountain or 
desert states what he thinks of the make-up of the Agri- 
cultural Committee of the House of Representatives if 


in Oregon, Between Eugene and Klamath Falls 
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you want to know what the Far West thinks of the rich 
and populous central states. This committee of twenty- 
one does not contain a single member from any of the 
eleven Far Western states, not even from California with 
its immense farm production. 

The West of which I write consists of eleven states— 
those in the Rocky Mountain, desert and Pacific Coast 
region. It is by far the largest but, taken as a whole, the 
most sparsely settled and at present the poorest section 
of the country. 
Story and travel 
writers have de- 
voted many an 
eloquent passage 
to defining exactly 
what they mean 
geographically by 
the West or Far 
West. Usually 
they refer to it as 
a state of mind, 
even though they 
do bound it in a 
more tangible 
manner. 


Forgotten 


UCH writers 
usually prefer 
to leave out the 
coast, especially of 
California, and do 
not define the 
West as extending 
beyond the east- 
ern slopes of the 
Sierras and Cas- 
cades. It is true, 
perhaps, that 
where population 
concentrates 
around Los 
Angeles and San 
Francisco, and 
possibly Seattle, 
conditions more 
resemble the East 
than they do the 
West. 
Yet in the larger 
sense all of 
the eleven states 


(Continued on 
Page 197) 
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APA wouldn’t buy that 

car for three good reasons: 

First, because he wouldn’t 
buy that car; second, because 
he wouldn’t buy that car; 
third, because he wouldn’t buy 
that —— 

It was funny about papa. 
Here was Fanewood growing up 
into a real livetown; spreading 
out along the river like some- 
thing seized by growing pains; 
new suburbs marching bravely 
upstream; new houses raising 
their proud skeletons and their 
asbestos-shingled roofs above 
the willows, making rusty-red 
marks with their chimneys 
against the background of faint 
hills. Anew skyscraper on Bank 
Street! The New Imperial 
Hotel! A country club and a 
polo club and plenty of jazz in 
the air! 

Oh, boy! Fanewood was 

awake. America was awake. 
The wide, wide world was awake 
and stepping out. The gospel 
of Rotary was the gospel of the 
new day. ‘“‘Be a Fanewood 
Fan!’’ said the large buttons 
worn by the inspired citizenry at 
the last chamber-of-commerce 
banquet. And even in the more 
rarefied atmosphere of the polo 
club there were polite echoes of 
the general trumpeting. 
» At the polo club. you drank 
pink cocktails and said, “‘What 
has New York to offer you that 
you can’t get right here in Fane- 
wood?” Sometimes ‘‘ Paris” or 
“London” or even ‘‘Vienna”’ 
was substituted for ‘‘New 
York.” 

The tone of the polo club was 
cosmopolitan and very sport- 
ing. Why, there was even some 
talk of having a polo team! 

Yes; everybody had waked 
up except papa. He was still 
inacoma. Hestill rose at seven 
A.M., put on in leisurely fashion 
his neat blue serge business suit, 
his high black buttoned shoes, 
his starched collar and his sober 
tie; consumed a sober breakfast 
of fruit, cereal and two eggs 
boiled four minutes by the sand- 
glass; read the Fanewood Clar- 
ion, rose and kissed mamma 
and drove off to his insurance 
office in the sober old sedan that 
had served him so loyally these 
seven years past. 

And he never got home from 
the office till six P.M., except on 
Saturdays, when he came home 
at 2:30 to take mamma for a 
nice little drive. Papa never ~ 
drank cocktails, never: played 
golf and never seemed to know 
that he was missing half his life—that is, until Doristold him. 

You see, Doris was his daughter; and by all the portents 
she should have been a quiet girl. A nice, quiet, rather 
homely girl, who would go driving with her parents on 
Saturday afternoons, sitting dutifully on the back seat of 
the old sedan and thinking perhaps of hymn number 365; 
the sort of girl who would paint on china and put down 
crab-apple jelly in the fall. Or aren’t there any such girls 
left in the world? 

But Doris Weston was one of those accidents.that hap- 
pen. Ona certain Sunday morning, a few days previous to 
her nineteenth birthday, Mr. James Penny Weston— 
papa—looked across the breakfast table at Mrs. James 
Penny Weston—mamma—and said, almost accusingly, 
“Allie, did you know that Doris was beautiful?” 
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So She Speeded Up a Little, Swung Her Blue Beauty Around the Curve and, to Her Utter 
Horror, Saw Standing Placidly in the Middle of the Road Not Fifty Yards Ahead of Hera 
Large, Red, Ridiculous, Impossible Cow 


“Why, yes, Peni dear, I kriew it.” 

“Then why,’’ demanded Mr. Weston, “didn’t j you ee 
me? ” 

“But—my soul, tee couldn’t you see for youmsels? ee! 

“No, I couldn’t. I never looked.” 

“Never looked—at your own daughter!” 

Papa began deliberately to fold up the Sunday Clarion. 
“You know what I mean, Allie.” 

“No, I don’t, Penny. I wish you’d explain yourself. Of 
course Doris is beautiful. She’s the prettiest girl in Fane- 
wood. Everyone says so.” 
there was a solid complacence in her manner that caused 
papa a vague uneasiness. Also, her eyes questioned him, 
as though to say, “‘ What sort of man are you, James Penny 
Weston, after all?” 


Mamma’ s tone was mild, but - 
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Papa said, rather sadly, “I 
should have been told of this. 
Oh, of course I knew that Doris 
was not a homely child—not 
homely, no. But to discover, 
all at once, that my daugh- 
ter ——” 

“Our daughter,’”’ murmured 
mamma gently but firmly. 

“‘ As I was saying, to discover 
that Doris has become the pret- 
tiest girl in Fanewood, is—I 
must admit—a distinct shock 
to my mind.”’ 

Mamma _ smiled ironically. 
“‘How did you discover it, 
Penny?” . 

“Why, Doris told me. She 
told me herself—last night— 
during the course of a—a con- 
versation.”’ 

“She told you that she was 
the prettiest girl 

“No, no; not in so many 
words. No, not at all. She 
merely gave me to understand 
that she was, in a way, grown 
up and—well, she did speak of 
her looks, though not conceit- 
edly. You wouldn’t say that 
Doris was conceited, would you, 
Allie?” 

“«She knows her good points,” 
answered mamma. “And why 

>not?” : 

“T’m sure I don’t know why 
not. But—well, here’s the gist 
of whatI’m tryingtosay. ... 
I wish you’d stop stirring your 
coffee, Allie, and listen to me!”’ 
Mamma very softly put down 
her spoon and inclined her ear. 
Papa went on: ‘‘Thefactis 
H’m Well, I want you to 
understand right now that I 
will not buy that car!” 

“Oh, Doris was talking to 
you about the new car again?” 

“Yes,shewas. Shesaidshe’d 
rather have it than anything 
else on earth. She said she 
could see herself zooming— 
zooming, mind you!—out to the 
polo club in that kippy roadster 
and knocking the bystanders 
for a collection of antiques. 
That’s precisely what your 
daughter said, Allie, I give you 
my word, J—er—I memorized 
it. ” 

“And what did you say, 
Penny?” 

“T said—well, I said, ot 
would, eh?’ I said. And then I 
said, ‘Well,’ I said, ‘since’ no 
member of this family belongs 
to the polo club, I don’t see 
what good it would do you to go 
zooming out there. Ha-ha!’’’ 

“And what did I say to that?” 
sang out a vibrant young voice 
from the doorway. 

Mr. and Mrs. Weston turned at the same moment and 
beheld, with varying emotions, the entrance of their lovely 
daughter into the sober parental dining room. Doris was 
up early this morning—it was only nine o’clock. Doris had 
been up late the night before. And yet Doris looked as 
fresh and dewy-eyed and glowing as though she had just 


” 
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finished sleeping around the clock. 


She was slim and buoyant and very blond. Her eyes 
were blue and shining. Her hair had a natural wave. Her 
figure was one of those figures. Gazing at her now, Mr. 
Weston remembered suddenly a stunningly pretty girl he 
once had seen in a musical comedy, a popular prima donna 
who had come dashing in just like that, with the same 
brilliant, confident smile and the same toss of a golden 
head. 


MAGI 


And this was Sunday morning too! Papa coughed, 
rattled the Clarion and was completely appalled. 

“Well, papa,’’ demanded Doris, floating up to the table, 
“why don’t you break the news to mother?” 

““News!’”’ coughed papa. ‘“‘What news? What on earth 
do you mean?” 


“Why, don’t you know? I thought it was all settled 


last night.’’ Doris slid into a chair, stretched her shapely 
legs under the table and sat in an entrancing curve, her 
chin on one delicately crumpled hand. ‘‘You know, 
mamma,” she said gravely, ‘‘that it’s about time the 
Westons joined the polo club.” 

“What?” 

“Doris 

** And also,’”’ continued the girl rapidly, “‘we’re going to 
buy that sport-model roadster, aren’t we, papa?”’ 

“No!” exploded papa. “No, no, no, no, no!” But even 
in the fury of his denial he had the most disconcerting feeling 
that he really was going to buy that sport-model roadster. 

“Oh, all right,’’ purred Doris. ‘“‘If you don’t want to 
discuss it nicely.”’ 

“But we’ve discussed it and discussed it —— 

“Yes, I know. And I’ve proved to you every time the 
subject came up that it was the only thing to do. I’ve 
absolutely proved it! But, of course, if you just want to be 
cross and shortsighted and ——”’ 

“Now, Doris!” breathed mamma soothingly. 

“But, mamma, it’s for his own good as well as mine. It’s 
for the good of the family. I mean, I don’t see why you 
should think I’m being just sort of mean and selfish when I 
suggest buying a decent car and doing something rather 
progressive, like joining the polo club.” 

“Now you look it here——”’ began papa sternly. When 
papa became really excited he always started off by saying, 
“Now you look it here.” 

But in this instance mamma got in ahead of him. As he 
paused to draw breath and assemble his arguments she 
said: “Doris dear, your father and I both understand why 
you want to do these things, and we’re sorry to have to 
refuse you anything. But the truth is, honey, your father 
can’t afford expensive cars and expensive club member- 
ships and all the rest of it. He’s going through rather a 
hard time at the office just now ——” 

“Never mind about that,” interrupted papa, bristling 
courageously. ‘‘That’s my worry. I hope I’m not the sort 
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of man who brings his business troubles into his home and 
worries his wife and daughter half to death with his—er— 
business troubles.” 

“Tt’s true just the same,’ 
are having a hard time.” 

‘““Of course he is!’”’ cried Doris. ‘‘And how silly not to 
talk about it! As though I didn’t know that papa was 
almast sunk!”’ 

“Sunk!” 

“Doris, what are you saying?” 

“T’m saying that papa’s insurance business is darn near 
on the rocks. I know it is. I’m not a baby. And I’m 
perfectly game to go down with the. ship if we ever hit 
bottom. But I’d a lot rather swim than sink, and I just 
know that if papa’ll do the right thing he can pull out.” 

Mr. Weston leaned tensely across the table. “‘Let me 
tell you, young lady, that I am doing the right thing! I’m 
doing the best I know how, and I intend to pull out. 
Haven’t I practically reorganized the office force in the 
past three months? Haven't I got that young Collender 
up from New York just to bring a little new blood into the 
business?” 

“‘Yes,” said Doris, attacking her grapefruit, ‘‘that’s how 
I found out things. Your young Collender was at the polo 
club last night. We had a few dances together—quite a 
few—and then we went out to look at the Big Dipper.” 

“Why,” demanded papa, “did you go out to look at the 
Big Dipper?” 

“Because Johnny said he was interested in astronomy.” 

“Johnny!”’ 

“‘That’s his name, isn’t it? He told me it was his name.”’ 

“Oh, he did, eh? And besides that, he told you that 
your father was almost sunk! That the Weston Imperial 
Insurance Company was on the rocks! That the busi- 
ness ——”’ 

“Not at all,” countered Doris. ‘“‘He was as tactful as 
could be. But you know, mamma, when a man’s interested 
in astronomy, and—I mean, when his mind’s sort of on the 
Big Dipper, you can usually find out what you want to 
know. It was such a lovely night! So after a while 
we were talking like old friends, and we talked about the 
business, and I told him I thought papa ought to step out 
a little and buy a new car and sort of join the polo club so 
that people could see how progressive he was. Because you 
really are progressive, papa. You can’t tell me you’re not. 


murmured mamma. ‘You 
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I mean, way down inside. And Johnny Collender abso- 
lutely agreed with me.”’ 

Papa rose from the table. The Sunday Clarion, clutched 
tightly in his right hand, described a tremulous are in 
mid-air. ‘‘Collender agreed with you, eh? Just wait till I 
see that young man! I’ll tell him a few things! Just wait 
till I see him!”’ 

“You'll see him after church today,” said his daughter 
serenely. ‘‘He’s coming here to have dinner with us.” 

“Coming here—to have dinner? Who invited him?” 

“T did,’ said Doris. ‘‘And now, papa, if you don’t mind, 
I’d sort of like to finish my breakfast—because I’m going 
to meet Johnny at church this morning. He’s awfully 
interested in religion too. And, you see, I’ll probably have 
to hurry a little.” 

Mr. Weston, speechless, stared for a moment at the 
curve of loveliness that was—he told himself in utter be- 
wilderment—his nineteen-year-old daughter. What ir- 
resistible vitality, what unescapable power was in that 
gracefully draped and lounging figure! ‘“‘O youth,” he 
thought, ‘‘be merciful to me, a miserable parent!’’ But 
what he said was, ‘“‘Now you look it here!’”’ And then, for 
some reason too involved to explain, Mr. Weston turned 
and fled—he had a definite sense of fleeing—from the room. 

Doris and her mother looked at each other. The girl’s 
exquisite eyebrows were lifted interrogatively. There was 
a faintly questioning smile on her lips. 

Mrs. Weston nodded and smiled in return. ‘I was just 
wondering about the roast,’’ said mamma. 


II 


WO hours later the good old family sedan was rolling 

sedately to church, with papa driving and mamma 
sitting contentedly beside him. On the back seat sat Doris, 
looking like a blond angel who has been reading What the 
Young Cherubim Will Wear. Doris was not thinking of 
hymn number 365. She was not thinking of anything in 
particular. She was just being herself. 

And then, as they proceeded, gently squeaking—the 
rim on the right rear wheel had been loose for the past 
three years—along Front Street, something happened, or 
almost happened. 

A cream-colored touring car shot indiscreetly out of a 
driveway and forced papa to put on his brakes so suddenly 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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Matrimos Publishing 
Company, 
New York. 

ENTLEMEN: Youwillproba- 
G bly remember me as being the 
party from this town who wrote 
you in August, inclosing coupon as 
directed, and requesting by return 
mail your Supreme Revelation Book 
entitled Matrimos, or Sealed Secrets 
of the Art of Wooing to Win. And I 
can only add that in due time this vol- 
ume arrived, and being well pleased 
with same, I paid the mailman three 
dollars plus a few cents for postage as 

per agreement. 

And that is the way it all began, gentlemen—that is the 
way it all began. And I should like to state here frankly 
that I did not send for this book with the purpose of win- 
ning the heart of Miss Clara Kobus—of whom more 
later—though I will admit I had observed this party once 
or twice since her arrival in town about the middle of 
July. No, gentlemen, I might as well state first as last that 
in spite of reading the ad I did not take your Supreme 
Revelation Book altogether serious, and sent for same 
merely with the idea that I would have some fun by show- 
ing it to a few of the boys. 

The book arrived by the afternoon mail delivery, and 
thus was waiting for me when I returned home from the 
office. But I did not have a chance to look it over until 
after supper, when I took same up to my room and opened 
it at Chapter Seven, which you have entitled Spiritual 
Jiujitsu, or Supreme Methods for Gaining the Affection of 
One of the Opposite Sex. 

Gentlemen, as I am at present in need of your sincere 
collaboration and whole-hearted assistance, I am going to 
state without any effort at concealment that when I began 
Chapter Seven I would have broke out into a laugh if I 
had not been living at my sister’s house with the baby 
asleep. But, gentlemen, I was not laughing when, three 
hours later, I laid down your Supreme Revelation Book 
and walked out of the house to try to collect my thoughts. 
Though it did not seem possible that by following your 
simple instructions I could win a girl’s heart, yet every- 
thing had been set down so plain that I was more than 
half convinced. I could see now why, in the past, my 
sentimental experiences had been failures and why I had 
never been able to interest a member of the opposite sex in 
myself, even when there was nobody else com- 
peting. 

After walking about the streets for some time 

and turning over the matter in my thoughts, I 
decided to drop in at Sam’s Dogwagon and have 
a bite. Bernie Woods was sitting at the counter. 
I was glad to see him at this moment, because I 
considered him an authority on the question. All 
the girls liked him and he had the reputation of 
having won many hearts. 

“Hello, Bernie,” I said, “how is everything?” 

“Hiverything is O. K., Al, except that Sam has 
put too many onions in this Hamburger. 

AlllT asked, Sam, was to have it flavored. I never 


‘Tread Water, Alois. 
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I Will Save You.’’ 


Alois, Tread Water. 
And Then She Dove In 


said anything about wanting to annex the Bermuda Is- 
lands. Sam, it is lucky I have not got a girl just now, or I 
would climb over the counter and paste you.” 

I thought this was a good time to introduce the subject, 
so I said, ‘“‘What is the matter, you have not got a girl, 
Bernie? I thought the ladies all liked you.” 

“They like everybody,” he said. ‘‘The secret is not in 
getting them to like you, but in getting them to stop liking 
you. I have just eseaped from my last, and the next one 
that gets me will have to shoot me first. Some low hound 
once spread the rumor that where ladies were concerned 
little Bernie was a curly wolf. Ever since that date I have 
had to fight off the babes with a club. . . . Some more 
mustard, Sam.” 

“Bernie,” I said, “‘a fellow was telling me that all he had to 
do to win a girl’s heart was to go after her in the right way.” 

“What asylum was he in, Al?” 

‘“He was not in any asylum,” I answered, surprised. 
“ae Why? a9 

“Al, if you knew there was a cyclone sleeping in your 
cellar would you fool around with a forked stick trying to 
stir it up?” 

“No,” I said. 

“Tf you saw a rattlesnake sunning itself would you rub a 
lot of powdered snake food on your shoes and then try to 
attract the reptile’s attention to see if it would chase you?”’ 

“No,” I said once more. 

“And if you knew where a tiger lived would you 
walk up and ring the doorbell and yell, ‘Come and get it’?” 

I shook my head. 

“Well,” he went on, “‘anybody who would deliberately 
try to make a girl interested in him would do all those 
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things and would spend his 

spare time rocking a boat ina 

heavy sea and looking down 

the barrels of shotguns to see 

what would happen when he pulled the triggers. The 

ladies are sure to get you sooner or later, so why 
hurry the tragedy?”’ 

Gentlemen, allowing for exaggeration, the remarks 

made by Bernie Woods confirmed what I had read a 

few minutes before in your Supreme Revelation 

Book. And on my way home from Sam’s Dogwagon I defi- 

nitely made up my mind to win the heart of Miss Clara 

Kobus by means of the Sealed Secrets explained in your 

Chapter Seven. 

If you were to ask me why I had picked out Clara Kobus 
I would have hard work telling you. She did not seem to 
be especially good-looking or stylish. But there were two 
points in her favor. In the first place, she was a newcomer 
and did not know me; and in the second place, she did not 
seem to have anybody to go around with. Thus I thought 
she would be just right for practice work with your Sealed 
Secrets. And for my own protection, gentlemen, and so 
you will not get a wrong idea of me, I will add here, I had 
no intention of being brutal in the matter and winning the 
heart of Miss Kobus and then leaving her to her despair. 
I hoped to be able to arrange the breaking of the engage- 
ment, when same became necessary, in such a manner as 
to leave her with no worse feeling than that which, in the 
words of the poet, ‘“‘resembles sorrow only as the mist re- 
sembles the rain.”’ 

Therefore, the next evening, before quitting the house 
with the intention of getting acquainted with Miss Kobus, 
I read over your Chapter Seven, entitled Spiritual Jiujitsu, 
from beginning to end, and practically committed to mem- 
ory the entire paragraph which you publish under the 
heading, Supreme Sealed Secret Number One. 

The residence of old Mr. Henry Kobus, uncle of Clara, 
is at 814 Maple Street, about five blocks from the new 
Maple Street Bridge. It was 7:30 when I approached the 
Kobus residence, and I need not say I was well pleased 
when I saw Clara sitting on the front porch alone. 

Walking up and taking off my hat, I said, ‘‘Is this Num- 
ber 514 Maple Street?” 

“No,” she said; ‘it is 314. The five-hundred block is 
toward the bridge.”’ 

“Tt is so dark,” I said, ‘‘I couldn’t see the numbers, and 
for the last five minutes I have been trying to get up my 
nerve to ask somebody.” 

“Then it proves I didn’t frighten you off,’”’ was the reply, 
made in a laughing manner. 

“No, you had the contrary effect on me. That is cer- 
tainly a swell front porch.” 

“Yes,’’ she came back; “‘reserved seats on sale 
next year.” 

“‘Season tickets are on sale now,’ I said, my 
heart beating wildly as I put into action Supreme 
Sealed Secret Number One.- “‘I have got two of 
them in my pocket—one in your name and one 
in mine.” 

She looked at me in a cold way, and in an un- 
encouraging voice said, ‘‘ Really I haven’t the 
pleasure of knowing your name.” 

Gentlemen, two days before, this would have 
taken all the wind out of my sails, but remem- 
bering back to Supreme Sealed Secret Number 
One, I merely said, ‘‘In that case life is beginning 
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‘‘Some Low Hound Once Spread the Rumor That Where Ladies Were 
Concerned Little Bernie Was a Curly Wolf’’ 


for you right now, because I am going to tell you my 
name.” 

I walked up on that front porch with nobody stopping 
me, and at ten o’clock that evening we were still talking. 


‘aI 
Y THIS time, gentlemen, you will understand that the 
present letter is not written with the idea of trying to 
get my money back on the plea that your Supreme Reve- 
lation Book was no good. On the contrary, gentlemen— 
on the contrary. 

And I will frankly admit I do not know where I would 
be today if I had used all your Sealed Secrets instead of 
confining myself to the First only. And I will recall to you 
that the secret in question reads as follows: 


SUPREME SEALED SECRET NUMBER ONE 


Audacity and bluff. Keep them guessing. Let them know 
how good you are and then leave them on pins and needles. 
Don’t be a shrinking violet and don’t be too scrupulous about 
the truth when putting in a good word for yourself. In love 
and war anything goes. And after they realize through and 
through how lucky they are to have interested you—then the 
fun begins. Make them sit up nights wondering whether or not 
you are theirs truly. This is the First and Greatest Sealed Secret 
of the Art of Wooing to Win, and leads all the rest. 


After I had called on Miss Kobus a couple of times and 
had given her some unimportant personal information 
about myself, as, for instance, that I liked to go in swim- 
ming and that I always had the barber leave my hair long 
on top, I introduced the following conversation: 

“T hope I won’t have to go to Madison very soon.” 

“Why not, Alois?’’ 

“Oh, there is a girl there wants me to look her up.” 

“Well, why don’t you look her up?” 

“Since I have got acquainted with you, Clara, she is no 
longer interesting to me. But she can’t let me alone.”’ 

“Alois, aren’t you just terrible?” 

“Yes, I suppose I am, but a man can’t help feeling the 
way he feels. I have a good mind to write her a letter and 
have it over.” 

* Aren’t you just terrible, Alois?” 

“But even at that she isn’t as bad as a couple of girls in 
Fond du Lac. They practically fight over me. They used 
to be good friends, but since I came into their lives they 
don’t speak to each other any more.” 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Alois.” 

“Ts it my fault? All I ever tried to do was just to be 
polite. I don’t understand why they are always writing 
me letters and sending me telegrams and presents. Still, 
I have got one thing to be thankful for.” 

“What is that?” 

“T don’t like to talk about it.” 

“Please tell me, Alois. You will feel easier if you only 
confide it to someone,” 4 
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“Well, I would rather tell it to you 

than to anybody else I know, but it is 

‘ very embarrassing. There wasa Janes- 
oe ville girl who got it into her head I was 
PO going to marry her, and when she 
found out different, started a breach- 
of-promise suit. And today my lawyer 
notifies me that she has with- 
drawn the suit and admitted 
in writing that there was never 
anything between us except 
that once I let her kiss me.” 

Such is the way I went on, 
gentlemen, and I do not have 
to explain that all these vari- 
ous girls in Madison, Fond du 
Lac and Janesville did not 
exist and never have existed 
and were introduced merely 
to carry out instructions con- 
tained’ in Supreme Sealed 
Secret Number One. And, 
gentlemen, to employ a slang 
expression, Supreme Sealed 
Secret Number One proved to 
be the goods. The third time 
I met Clara I kissed her good 
night, and later in the evening 
had the pleasure of inscribing 
on the flyleaf of your Supreme 
Revelation Book: ‘‘Tried 
Sealed Secret Number One on 
Miss K. Success crowned ef- 
forts.” 

Thus in a brief time, gentle- 
men, I had won Miss Kobus’ 
entire heart and was beginning 
to wish I hadn’t. It is not 
for me, gentlemen, to knock a 
girl. I have never done it in 
my entire career and I am not going to begin now. Miss 
Kobus struck me as a nice girl providing you didn’t see 
her too often. But to be engaged to her was a little too 
much. Her idea of a pleasant afternoon was to-go in 
swimming, and as she had won various life-saving and 
swimming contests, the afternoon in the water was more 
fun for her than for me. Also, even on land she was full of 
strength and high spirits and was always throwing sofa 
cushions at me or grabbing my tie pin or something out of 
my pocket and then not giving the object back until the 
next day. It got to be very wearing. 

Moreover, there was something else. Your Supreme 
Revelation Book had opened my eyes. On all sides I was 
seeing more attractive girls whose hearts I could easily 
have won if I had not 
been tied up with Miss 
Kobus. 
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I made up my mind I had better break away, and the 
sooner the better. With this in view I began acting dis- 
agreeable; not because I wanted to make Miss Kobus feel 
bad but because I did not see any other way to make her 
end all between us. Our conversations began torun like this: 

“Good evening, Alois. I do hope you haven’t had too 
much to eat tonight.’ 

“Why not?” 

“Because I have just made a cake this afternoon, and 
we will eat it with raspberries and cream.” 

“T am off cake, and I am off raspberries too.” 

“How would you like some fudge, Alois? I made some 
fudge this afternoon.” 

“T don’t like sweet things.” 

“Would you like to have me go in the house and mix you 
up a nice salad, Alois? Or have you a headache? Let me 
get you a headache powder.” 

“No. Just let me alone.”’ 

I did not like to act this way, and not only did it make 
me feel remorseful but also it did no good. At the end Miss 
Kobus, instead of giving me the air, was more attached 
than ever. I began to feel the way you do in a nightmare, 
where you have got to move and yet your arms and legs 
refuse to help you. And I do not suppose I would ever 
have had the nerve to break with Clara if one Saturday 
night I had not had a couple of swallows of something in 
the nature of gin. 

I was in the midst of reading your Supreme Revelation 
Book to see if there was not a piece somewhere about how 
to lose a girl’s heart after you have won it, when there 
came a knock at the door and my brother-in-law said, 
“Alois, here is a little something to make your eyes shine 
and polish the buttons on your coat.’’ I drank the glass 
rapidly down. Two minutes later a feeling of courage and 
exhilaration swept over me, and picking up my hat, I 
started out to make what I hoped would be my last call on 
Clara Kobus. 

It was hard getting down to the subject, because that 
evening Clara was feeling extremely playful and frolicsome, 
throwing sofa cushions, wrestling, running back into the 
house, and what not. 

“Clara,” I said finally, ‘‘the time has come to talk seri- 
ously and look matters square in the face.’’ 

“What has happened, Alois? Why do you look so 
grave?” 

“Well,” I said, “I have just been reading some late 
statistics, and not only is the cost of necessaries rising but 
the fellow says all that talk about two living as cheaply as 
one is bunk.” 

“Yes, but how much pleasanter, Alois, to have a com- 
panion in life’s journey than to go to the grave solitary and 
alone.” 


(Continued on Page 134) 


That Evening Clara Was Feeling Extremely Playful and Frolicsome, Throwing Sofa Cushions, and What Not 


E SAT 

on the 

muslin- 
screened porch of 
a little tar-paper 
house at the edge 
of the bush in 
Northwestern On- 
tario—a young 
auburn-haired 
woman and my- 
self—busy with 
conversation and 
mosquitoes. A 
smudge burned in 
a corner of the in- 
closure, filling the 
air with smoke 
and the odor of 
smoldering moss. 
Beyond us, on the 
soft expanse of the 
Morrison River, a 
canoe, equipped 
with an outboard 
motor, purred toa 
landing at the 
squat log buildings 
of a Hudson’s Bay 
post, there to dis- 
gorge a collection 
of Cree bucks, 
squaws and pa- 
pooses, and the 
hind quarters of a 
moose, which the 
rest of the Indian 
village, flooding 
from deal building 
and tepee alike, 
greeted vocifer- 
ously. In the room 
behind us a child 
played upon a rug 
of bearskin, a new 
addition to the lit- 
tlehome caused by 
that everlasting clash between civilization and the wild. 

“T was ironing,” said the young woman at my side, 
““when I happened to look up and see something black 
crossing the yard. So I called my husband and told him 
I thought I had seen a bear.”’ 

“Then’’—I asked. 

“Oh, I kept on ironing,” she answered, “‘until I heard 
the shot. Of course I went out then and celebrated with 
my husband and the children.’”’ She said it with a smile, 
and nonchalantly, this young woman 
who had been born and reared prac- 
tically at the edge of New York 
State, who had taken her college 
courses in domestic sciences, in mu- 
sic and the languages, and then, who 
had found her true happiness in 
beating the bush. After a moment 
the smile faded to an expression of 
seriousness. 


Perversity 


# i WAS wondering the other day,” 

she said, ‘“‘whether I’d like to go 
home for a visit this fall. They don’t 
seem to understand me—my friends, 
you know. The last time I was there 
I horrified them. I happened to 
mention that I loved the North Coun- 
try, and that two of my three chil- 
dren had been born without a doc- 
tor. They couldn’t reconcile the two 
statements.” 

She spread her hands with a ges- 
ture of genial hopelessness; the atti- 
tude of a person attempting to ex- 
plain the unexplainable. The New 
North, as they call it in Canada, is a 
rather inexplicable thing. The lure 
of it, yet the somber fierceness of it, 
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Moving Railroad Building Supplies by Dog Team, in Northern Quebec 


The North Country of Ontario and Quebec is Dotted With Mountains of Cut Pulp Wood 


the mysticism of the bush, stretching on for miles as though 
daring one to attempt to conquer it, yet beckoning never- 
theless; these things seem incompatible. The distances, 
the lack of roads, give a far-awayness to this new country 
of which the northern stretches of Ontario and Quebec 
form a great part; a grotesque country in its aloofness and 
in its geography. So far east, for instance, that one can 
reach its fringes overnight from Buffalo, New York, yet so 
remote that Jack Nankervis and myself a short time ago 
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occupied a full 
week in travel- 
ing between two 
points only fifty- 
three miles apart! 
So old that its his- 
tory is mildewed, 
so new that parts 
of it date, in a 
period of settle- 
ment, only from 
1912, while oth- 
ers have never 
been penetrated; 
it is today’s pio- 
neer frontier, 
where one may 
hear airplanes al- 
most any day, yet 
earn his living 
from the forest, 
from the trap and 
the rifle, even as 
the settlers of Ih- 
nois and Missouri 
earned theirs a 
century or more 
ago. 


Paradox 


HAT is onerea- 

son why it is 
hard to explain; 
another is the fact 
that such pioneer 
country is an 
enigma to the or- 
dinary person. 
The cruelty of the 
bush, the sweep of 
the winter winds, 
the threat of for- 
est fire, the long 
waiting until land 
ean be reclaimed 
from so much 
brush and tree growth; one thinks of these things first, 
because they are the self-evident things; these and the 
mosquitoes and the black flies waiting to harass the new- 
comer, the danger of illness, the distance from civilization. 
What may come later is not taken into consideration. 
Today the New North stands defiant, black bushed, wild, 
untrammeled; the average person, accustomed to city 
conveniences, sees no more. But the pioneer has other 
ideas; that’s what makes him a pioneer. 

To make the case even more queer, 
the New North isn’t north at all in 
geographical comparison with other _ 
districts of Canada. On the west, 
for instance, Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba possess towns, and 
even one city of 75,000 or more per- 
sons, that are fully 200 miles nearer 
the North Pole than this place called 
the New North. As compared with 
the Yukon it is by several hundred 
miles farther south of Dawson City 
than Jacksonville, Florida, is south 
of New York. On the east New 
Brunswick, well settled and prosper- 
ous, Nova Scotia with its ancient 
towns, Newfoundland with its fish- 
ing banks, are relatively north of 
parts of the New North districts; © 
even the typically Yankee state of 
Maine extends its tip along the east- 
ern edge of the United States to a 
position that stands on a meridian 
line with points at the lower end of 
the New North that are now just 
being explored, surveyed and ex- 
ploited. The reason for the remote- 
ness lies in purely elemental causes; 
it is bush country, penetrated in 
1911/by the building of the Trans- 
continental, or northern, line of the 


| 


Canadian National, only 


however, to lie fallow for 
years owing to the war and 
its aftermath. But now all 
that is over, and the next ten 
years will see in the New 
North a land seriously con- 
tending for its place in the 
sun, 

Perhaps this district best 
could be described as being 
in its second childhood, for 
it is venerable indeed in the 
history of the Company of 
Adventurers, otherwise 
known as the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. A century is a 
comparatively short span for 
some of the white-painted 
log outposts which, in the 
twentieth century, are ful- 


filling a new duty—that of - 


forming a nucleus for a dif- 
ferent type of growth from 
the fur trade which was 
their original cause for ex- 
istence. This was fur terri- 
tory and lumber territory, 
nothing else, and for centu- 
ries it existed only as such. 
But other elements have 
made their appearance—the 


possibility of limitless riches in the deposits of minerals, a 
like amount of wealth in the development of water power 
from the innumerable lakes and rivers which splash a relief 
map of the bush country like gusty raindrops upon a side- 
walk, the call of the insatiable maw of the daily newspaper 
filling the streams with pulp wood on the way to the mill, 
the development of railroads to tap districts which in the 
old days formed only the habitation of the Indian, the 
beaver, the moose and the brush wolf, because that was all 
the country seemed worth possessing. 

The change which is coming to pass is a romantic one, 
doubly so in the romance of the arriving and the departing. 
One day in the late summer I climbed through the doorway 
of a greasy, North Country mail boat, to the platform of a 
Hudson’s Bay post, and stood reflecting upon the changes 
which even this chugging, unromantic-appearing craft had 
seen. It was old, this boat, creakily, greasily old as motor 
crafts go; time was when it had seen no other duties than 
to drag supplies across the sixty-mile expanse of a choppy 


lake; gewgaws for 
the Indians, traps 
and rifles and am- 
munition, and in 
the early spring to 
come forth to civ- 
ilization with the 
break-up, loaded 
with the pelts of 
beaver, of fox and 
ermineand marmot. 


Fashion 


RUE, it would 

still carry these 
things; true also, it 
was about to fulfill 
an ancient and 
honorable duty to- 
ward the passen- 
gers who waited 
at this far-distant 
post. But there 
was a new, a raw 
ingredient in the 
ancient ensem- 
ble; far out upon 
thelakea brightly 
painted boat was 
speeding by, 
loaded with pros- 
pectors bound for 
a spot 100 miles 
beyond—to a town 
which prospectors 
had built in last 
winter’s snow. In 
the belly of the 
ancient packet it- 
self were a dozen 
mail bags, bound 
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Building a Railroad Through Six Feet of Snow in f 2 
the New North. In Oval—John Keezick, 117 Years 
Old, and His Wife, 98, Who Still Go Forth Each 

Year to Trap for the Hudson’s Bay Company 


for spots where, two years 
ago, there were only the 
trapper and the wander- 
ing Indian. So fleets 
the world. 

The ancient packet’s 
passengers were wait- 
ing; down the cordu- 
royed platform the 
courtly appearing fac- : — 
tor of the post was as- J 
sisting two aged, bent 
Ojibwa Indians—a buck 
and his squaw—to the 
door of the boat, while the 
crew helped to stow their 
canoe, their fly-bitten, 
hunger-weakened dogs, their 
supplies and their traps for the 
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beginning of a winter’s journey. 
The ancient passengers were 
feeble, painfullyso; with them 
was agirl, garishly dressed and 
adorned with everything from 
astring of glass beads toa four- 
star American war-service pin 
which served as a highly prized 
brooch; thus equipped with 
feminine adornments she pro- 
ceeded to make use of her 
charms by at once entering 
into a flirtation with the 
Cree cargo handler. There was 
one other companion—a 
fourteen-year-old boy, dressed 
in a ridiculous mixture of 
knickers, moccasins, a sweater 
and a sailor hat, who sat wall- 
eyed and motionless except 
when he bent abstractedly to 
slap the deer flies from the raw, 
bleeding ears of the dogs, for 
thetimewas approaching when 
those dogs would be fed and 
looked upon as worthwhile 
beings—work days were com- 
ing, and for the husky whose 


owner is an Indian, work days mean 

food. Other days mean food, too, 
if the dog can find it; 
wise not. 


other- 


Old John 


NTO the packet went the 
aged woman, to slump into 
a knot on the floor, and, do- 
ing so, reach for her pipe 
and tobacco, the long-haired 
old man sharing a match as 
he knelt beside her. The 
factor waved a hand. 
“Good-by, John!”’ he called. 
“See you next spring.” 
Then he sighed and smiled as 


he turned away. ‘Every year 
I say good-by to them feeling 
that I’llneverseethem again. But 

in the spring they’re back again with 
their pelts, to pay their summer’s 


debts. This year, 
I don’t know. 
They’re going 
farther away. 
Three hundred 
miles, maybe four 
hundred. And he’s 
a hundred and 
seventeen!”’ 

“A hundred 
and seventeen 
what?” I asked. 

“Years. Oh, it’s 
on the records in 
there,” and the 
factor jerked a 
thumb over a 
shoulder. ‘‘This 
post is a hundred 
and twenty years 
old. Old John 
came into the 
world three years 
later. His wife’s 
ninety-eight. When 
they first started 
trapping they 
didn’t move from 
the district—ac- 
cording to the rec- 
ords. But every 
year it’s a little 
farther, always a 
littlefarther. Now 
they’re going the 
greatest distance 
they’ve ever 
known. Thegrand- 
daughter there will 
handle the canoe 
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YLVIA paid scant attention to the wind- P rail jp ike Ch id] 
ing road which Courtney told her was to By In ZA G1 Wi @ air. Ae H 


lead up to Mason’s house. She realized 
that the cream-colored motor car in which 
they had come from the station had turned in 
between two impressive stone posts; she approved of the 
great trees of oak and maple which were fast turning gold 
and russet in the crisp autumn air; she even said with that 
automatic making-polite-conversation manner in which 
she was so adept: 

“I’m glad he hasn’t stripped away the native Long 
Island trees and had foreign things like Lombardy poplars 
and Japanese maples put in, aren’t you?”’ 

“Oh, Mason didn’t plan the place.”’ Courtney glanced 
cautiously at the windshield which separated them from 
the trim back of their host’s uniformed chauffeur. “He 
undoubtedly did just what these new rich always do— 
bought the taste and artistic expression of some cultivated 
devil who had the misfortune to be poor and in need of 
ready money.” 

But Sylvia, like most polite conversationalists, was 
listening with only a quarter of her attentiveness. When 
she needed time to think, her method was to ask a’ ques- 
tion which she knew would stimulate a response, prefer- 
ably a monologue; this left her mind free to follow its own 
thoughts. 

Now she suddenly asked the question around which 
these thoughts revolved, ‘‘Is Mason so important to you, 
Courtney?” 

““As things stand now, he’s not only the bread and 
butter but the marmalade also of my bachelor solitude.” 
His hand came over and touched her light suéde glove. 
“But oh, my dear, it would be nectar which I could ask a 
lovely lady to share, if he could be persuaded to give me 
this new job!” 

“Have you any reason to think he might?”’ 

“Not much. And yet I can’t account for his making 
such a point of my coming down for this particular week- 
end. Yousee, they only decided definitely the other day to 
open this big foreign branch, and everyone’s been crazy to 
know whom he’ll put at its head. He never chooses men 
the way other people do—he’s as autocratic as a ezar. It 
will be the biggest plum anyone at the bank’s had for many 
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a year—there’ll be a huge salary and a house in London— 
and I happen to know that Mason told the directors he’d 
let them know on Monday who the man would be!” 

‘And this is Friday.” 

“Exactly. Now the more I think it over, the more I 
wonder if it isn’t more than mere coincidence that he asked 
you down here, too, at this particular time. You’ve no idea 
how pleased he was when he heard you’d accepted. It was 
darned nice of you, Sylvia.’’ A smile came over his rather 
narrow, well-bred face. ‘‘Wouldn’t it be amusing if he 
made it possible for me to have you, and you made it possi- 
ble for me to get what I want from him?”’ 

Sylvia moved her shoulders in a gesture more of discom- 
fort than disapproval. She adjusted the gardenias which 
Courtney had sent her, in the gray-fox collar of her coat. 

““T don’t see why he should feel so pleased about my 
coming.” 

“Oh, these self-made millionaires think that they’ve got 
a prize in anyone whose family has lived in New York for 
two hundred and fifty years.” 

“But compared with most of the people I know, Court- 
ney, I’m poor, and not even very proud!” 

“T love you when you laugh and crinkle up the corners 
of your eyes. Incidentally, they’re gray today, not blue 
a bit.” 

“Wait until you see me in my new dinner gown. It cost 
almost the accumulated income of those two hundred and 
fifty years.” ; 

His voice expressed anxiety. ‘‘ You—you won’t be funny 
will you, Sylvia? I mean, you won’t do any of your imita- 
tions of the wives of famous men, or anything like that?”’ 

The ear glided around a last curve and the great house of 
dull-red brick, covered for the most part with English ivy, 
came into view. Sylvia looked suddenly very young. 
“But can’t I be natural at all, Court?” 

As they stopped under the porte-cochére, he whispered 
emphatically, as if in desperate need of making her under- 
stand all that she might have failed to realize before, ‘“‘No! 
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Listen, Sylvia—he’s the kind of man who 
has corn cut off the cob and eats it with a 
spoon!”’ 

A footman in livery came forward and 
opened the door of the motor car. 

As Sylvia stepped into the hall she found herself looking 
directly at a tall, lean man in riding clothes. ‘“‘ You must be 
Miss Bradley. It is good of you to have come.” 

As she took his hand and smiled automatically up at him, 
even as she went on to newly arrived guest conversation 
about the charming vista of green lawn and giant trees, 
Sylvia was wondering why it had never occurred to her 
that Mason was a young man with nice shoulders and a 
waistline. She knew of course that in Wall Street he had 
often been compared to Alexander Hamilton, and that 
during the past few years he had also been called the Mus- 
solini of finance; but she had judged from the newspaper 
photographs after he had made a sensational coup in the 
market or had been snapped at some horse show, that he 
was fifty at least. Now she saw that he could not be more 
than thirty seven or eight. As she looked at him again, she 
wondered if perhaps it was not his eyes which made him 
appear older. They were deep-set, and although his smooth 
hair and well-defined eyebrows were so dark that one ex- 
pected them to be brown, they were the most surprisingly 
penetrating blue. As the two men greeted each other she 
noted the contrast of their appearance. Courtney’sslightly 
wavy brown hair and well-modeled nose and chin always 
caused foreigners to believe that he was a well-born English- 
man; Mason’s rugged features had the irregularity of the 
American pioneer. 

When they went into the long drawing-room Mason’s 
aunt rose to welcome them. Sylvia had assumed, from the 
somewhat stilted note of invitation, that he would produce 
as hostess an aunt authentic enough, no doubt, but dressed 
according to the best stage traditions. She had pictured 
a frail old lady in black taffeta with a white collar pinned 
with a cameo brooch. She would be someone who adored 
her nephew and who, the moment he was out of the room, 
talked with price of his great success and of his generosity 
to her. 

But when Mason said “This is Miss Bradley, Aunt 
Mary. This is my aunt, Mrs. Day,’ an energetic, bright- 
eyed woman who could not have been a day over fifty-five 
arose and shook her hand. 

She said, “‘I’m pleased to meet you.’ 


’ 


Sea 


She Had Never Seen Him in This Mood Before; He 
Appeared Taller and Straighter, and He Had an 


Added Air of Self-Confidence, 
Person From the Man She Had First Known 


He Seemed Another). 
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Mrs. Lacey:Smith Took His Arm 
With a Proprietary Gesture. ‘‘You 
Haven't Even Telephoned Me for Two Whole 
Days!’’ She Said in Her Sweet Childlike Voice 


Sylvia could feel Courtney’s smile, even though 
it did not appear on his face. She could hear him 
describing the scene afterward to their intimate 
friends, and saying, ‘‘ Well, in a word she was the 
kind of woman who said, ‘I’m pleased to meet you.’”’ In 
order to make up for his criticism, even though it was un- 
expressed, she found herself making an effort to be un- 
usually gracious. 

Now graciousness was as becoming to Sylvia’s spirit as 
soft furs and rose color and wide hats were becoming to her 
slender face and figure. For some inexplicable reason she 
had chosen to wear her most feminine clothes. Now, as she 
slipped off her coat and sat down to tea beside Mason’s 
aunt, she was glad that she had decided against the smarter 
but. more severe costume which she usually wore for 
traveling. Even if Courtney’s eyes had not told her so, she 
would have known that she was looking her best in her 
straight short dress of rose color with a wide felt hat of 
the same shade. 

Sylvia felt unusually important today; she knew there 
was something childish in her elation at being so helpful to 
Courtney, but nevertheless she did feel, in prospect, like 
the proverbial wife who made him. She saw a picture of 
him arising years after this at a public banquet and saying, 
“T owe all I am to He 

Suddenly, as the absurdity of this picture struck her, she 
laughed out loud. Then she found, as if awakened from a 
dream, that the others were looking at her in surprise. 
When she recollected herself she realized that Courtney 
had just said: ‘‘Sylvia knows them very well. In fact, 
they’re cousins of yours, aren’t they, Sylvia?” 

It was at this moment that she had laughed. Desper- 
ately she thought back to his earlier sentences. Oh, yes, he 
was talking about the Bradleys, whose estate adjoined 
Mason’s. : 

“T suddenly thought of the most ridiculous thing that 
happened at their house once,’’ she improvised. She went 
on into an anecdote, for the most part manufactured, which 
formed part of the conversational equipment of her week- 
end luggage; in order to account for her laughter she found 
it necessary to lay the scene in her distant cousins’ house. 

In the middle of the story she realized that an imitation 
was coming; there was no way she could stop it now. It 
was, moreover, an imitation of the wife of a newly rich 
millionaire. Out of the corner of her eye she saw Courtney’s 
agonizing look; he had heard the story before and knew 
the precipice toward which she was heading; nevertheless, 
she went on. After all, she was not yet his wife. The 
picture of him saying, in twenty years, to an interviewer 
“My success is all due to her” faded as she was led on by 
the passionate attachment felt by the natural-born story- 
teller for its progeny. 


When she had finished, Mason laughed heartily; Court- 
ney smiled, but Mrs. Day blinked her bright eyes as if a 
little bewildered. 

“T know a lot of women just like that at home!”’ she 
said. And her nephew roared. 

“Well, to go back to the subject of the Bradleys,’’ Court- 
ney addressed Sylvia without looking at her; she recog- 
nized in his voice the thin edge of possessive disapproval 
with which husbands speak to wives across the bridge 
table. ‘Don’t you think you should call them up and tell 
them you're only a step away?” 

She knew what that meant. Her cousins, two indefinably 
elegant spinsters of old-fashioned distinction, were sup- 
posed to be the social arbiters of this fashionable section 
of the Island. By introducing Mason to them she would be 
paying for her board and perhaps helping Courtney toward 
his goal. It was a repulsive thought, even though when she 
had accepted his invitation she had looked upon it as qu 
pro quo. Mason had money and she had social position, 
each wanted what the other could give them—or at least 
she wanted what Mason could give Courtney. It was be- 
ing done ‘all over the world today; she’d seen English- 
women in London pawning their birthright of good breed- 
ing and the standing of their family’s achievement in 
exchange for the money of some vulgar outsider. She had 
been glad that her own income, small though it was, had 
made her secure against such temptations. 

Now she suddenly wondered if she were not engaged in 
the same sordid pursuit. Only she was doing it for Court- 
ney, not for herself. He wanted money; he felt, indeed, 
that money was his due. If his father had not died so dra- 
matically his last year of boarding school, he would have 
had all the money and the leisure necessary for playing 
polo or politics or collecting first editions or doing what- 
ever in his various moods he considered worthy of a gentle- 
man. As it was now, he had to take orders from men whom 
he considered his inferiors in every way that counted. 

His position in the downtown bank of which Mason was 
the president was dependent largely upon the unusual 
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width of his ac- 
quaintance. To be 
sure, he had ability, 
but so had countless 
other young men; the 
thing that consti- 
tuted his particular 
value was his ability 
to ride to hounds 
with the conserva- 
tive rich of large in- 
heritance with whom 
he had been brought 
up, as easily as he 
dined or lunched or 
‘went to Palm Beach 
and Newport as the 
guest of important 
newcomers. He was 
called on to do every- 
thing, from putting 
into the newspapers 
the right kind of pub- 
licity for the debutante daughter of 
one director, to keeping the activi- 
ties of another’s son out of the 
papers. 

On his side, he craved independ- 
ence. He wanted to have enough 
money to be his own master, which 
meant a great deal of money indeed 
to one of his fastidious tastes. And in order to serve his 
apprenticeship toward this goal, he had to spend his time, 
as he phrased it in a moment of bitterness, in licking the 
boots of the rich. 

Sylvia had been drawn to him ever since he had told 
her, in a flash of desperate unhappiness, what he really 
wanted. She had been visiting in Florida the winter before 
and he had dined on her host’s house boat, then been torn 
away on a night of silver moonlight, to go back and show 
his hosts the intricacies of gambling at the most fashion- 
able place. She had felt that something of rare fineness in 
him—something which could have been produced only by 
birth and breeding and cultivation—was in battle against 
the materialism and coarseness of lesser men’s success. 
She had enlisted under his banner. They had never become 
definitely engaged, although they had seen each other con- 
stantly after they had returned to New York, and they 
had eventually taken for granted that when he was in a 
position to marry they would do so. Whenever Sylvia 
thought of their relationship, she visualized herself march- 
ing under Courtney’s banner. 

Mason was saying, “Would you like to go upstairs 
now?” 

And a moment later she was following a maid in a green- 
and-white uniform up to her room. 

It was a delightful room, she saw at first glance, with a 
wood fire crackling, chintz curtains drawn, and shaded 
lamps turned on. Sylvia threw off her hat and sat down on 
the chaise longue before the fire, drawing the pins out of 
her long light hair, even as her eyes looked over the books 
and magazines on the low table beside her. 

She was susceptible to rooms, and now she was con- 
scious of feeling happy and comfortable and rather 
delightfully ex- 
pectant in this 
one. Her bag 
had been un- 
packed; the 
silver fittings of 
her dressing 
case had been 
laid out on the 
Wie yy Caustic a1 
painted dress- 
ing table; her 
negligee of blue 
chiffon and vel- 
vet had been 
placed over a 
chair. She had 
a strange feel- 
ing of belong- 
inginthisroom. 
The walls and 
ceiling were 
painted the 
same shade of 
delicate blue 
green as the 
background of 


She Felt Like a Little Girl Who 

Has Gone to a Party Expecting to 

be Admired and is Told There is 
a Smudge on Her Nose 


(Continued on 
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Oh, Could Anything be More Wonderful Than to Have Teacher Eye to Eye, Smile to Smile; to Look Deep Into the Well of Teacher’s Kindly Eyes? 


Dum-dum! Deedle-dee-dum! 

Gee, but that bimbo was dumb-dum-dum! 

Dee-dee! Dum-deedle-dum! 

He was much dumber than they come- 
dum-dum ! 
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P THROUGH the open stairway from the lower 

hall, asymphony now of red immortelle bells, laurel 

rope and holiday decoration, floated the snarling 
passion of the Jazz-Bo Six in the living room beyond, re- 
enforced by the passion of fifty strong young throats, wide 
open as feeding robins. 

Mr. Thomas J. Power, who owned the hallway—and who 
would presently go downstairs and hand the leader of the 
Jazz-Bo Six fifty dollars—leaned against the upper oaken 
rail and listened to the refrain sarcastically. 

“T’ll say he is,’ indorsed Mr. Power. “‘I’ll say he’s so 
dumb he ought to think in the sign language only.” 

Mr. Thomas J. Power was a good-looking man, grazing 
fifty, a little grizzled, a little shopworn, but by no means 
feeble or given to leaning. He leaned now because his feet 
hurt a little, and his feet hurt a little because it was Christ- 
mas and he was wearing young Eleanor’s Christmas gift, a 
pair of house slippers of maroon kid, with a handsome pansy 
painted on each toe. They were not anything he would 
have chosen for himself; but since Eleanor had given them 
to him he had worn them, informally, all day. You do a 
great many things in the season of love and consideration 
for others you would not ordinarily expect to do. 

The reason the slippers hurt him was that Eleanor had 
not got around to buying him a gift until the day before, 
when, patronizing the shoe shop where he kept the family 
account, she found they were out of his size in any pattern 
she cared for, and she had been compelled to charge a pair 
a size smaller than customary. She had been so shame- 
faced and so sweet in her apologies for tardiness—and be- 
cause she had scandalously run out of funds at the last 
minute, in view of there being so many presents to get for 
the crowd—that he had willingly and boldly worn them 
ever since. But the slippers had now become an irritation. 
Not because they scrunched up his toes—he was willing to 
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scrunch up his toes—but because nobody seemed to notice 
him doing it; because it was merely taken for granted that 
he would do it. That’s what ailed Mr. Thomas J. Power, 
standing at the head of his own stairs, annotating the song 
that rose to his ear, 

It was twelve o’clock on Christmas night, and though 
we all know that Christmas comes but once a year and 
that it is more blessed to give than to receive, Mr. Power 
was having one of those dark-brown hang-oyers incident 
to the hour and the day. One of those reactions brought 
about by what he privately called the annual frenzy, when, 
wrought upon by weeks of being hustled by orgiastic 
crowds, by a lot of useless shopping, the disillusion of torn 
tissue wrappings and a too heavy turkey dinner, a sense of 
futility steals upon the soul, and the philosophical mind 
asks whither and why. 

Mr. Thomas Power, leaning on the stair rail, in his too 
tight slippers, faced with the price of Christmas and the 
fact of January first and its storm of bills one week off— 
with more immediately the expensive caterer and the 
orchestra for this sorority party of Eleanor’s—was asking 
whither and why, and was pitying himself as one frankly 
neglected. 

Certainly he had not had very much attention paid to 
him in these last hours; at this minute nobody seemed to 
pay any attention to him at all. And who deserved it bet- 
ter? asked Thomas Power. Who sustained the burden he 
did? It was enough to make any man feel disgruntled. A 
common mood! 

It is true that nobody was paying any attention to him 
at the moment—certainly not downstairs at that sorority 
party. Down there, Mr. Thomas J. Power did not exist. 

Across the open arch of doorway you could see a slice of 
the party. The young encoupled dancers swaying and 
twining in billowy tangos or leaping up and down in 
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the fashionable bees’-nest-stamping 
Charleston—the males in their flap- 
ping dress trousers suggesting young 
crows with too long wings; the young 
females, the Rue de la Paix, in their 
silver-slippered, abbreviated golds and sapphires and ver- 
milions. No, for them, Mr. Power was not—unless you 
counted the unconscious tribute paid him in the popular 
Dumb Dora song which, six times now, this ardent young 
group had rendered to sax and snare: 


“Dum-dum! Deedle-dee-dum! 
Gee, but that bimbo was dumb-dum-dum!”’ 


“Yes,” agreed Mr. Power, “‘you are right; but there’s 
no need of rubbing it in.” And he suddenly went away 
from the place where he stood, because two mixed members 
of the sorority party came out into the hall to stand in- 
advertently under a bough of mistletoe—and there was 
another thing; the florist’s bill for these holiday greens 
would come to quite a pretty penny, the way things were 
done nowadays, with hundreds of yards of evergreen rope 
and bells of immortelle, real, not paper, and half the holly 
with its leaves hand-silvered, and this mistletoe; there was 
twice as much as last year and that had been ten dollars— 
and, looking up and seeing him, gave him a baleful glare. 

Not that there was any particular place to go to. There 
is no place for fathers at a sorority party, unless it is in bed. 
But there was no bed for him to get into. His own was 
occupied. ; 

His and Ruth’s room, with its somberer mahogany, its 
graver colors, his own masculine accouterments, had been 
turned over to the gentlemen. His bed, as he saw, stop- 
ping in the doorway, was being slept in by a great quantity 
of outsize raccoons. ‘‘Quite a stock farm they’ve given 
me,” he reflected, standing looking at his bed, and he made 
a rapid computation in fur-coat statistics based on the 
estimated enrollments this year in American colleges. 
God help the raccoon, he thought; on its way to the dodo! 

Through the door opposite he could see Eleanor’s room 
and the guest chamber ining These had been given é 
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over to the ladies, as who should need a greater degree of 
expansion. There were coon coats here, too, and what was 
not coon was velvet and fox. Alla fluffy storm. Even the 
air was a fluffy storm of scented powder. 


“Tt is not raining rain today, 
It’s raining daffodils,” 


quoted Mr. Power in sarcasm, and he shuffled on down the 
hall. ; 

Philip and Steve shared the big room here. It had been 
arranged as a card and smoke room, a form purely, since 
none of the young people left off the excitements of dancing 
and mistletoeing to use it. But certainly Eleanor would 
not like him to go to bed in the card and smoke room. No, 
he was sleepy, but there was nowhere he could go to sleep 
except in a tiny, cold, extra bedroom on the third floor 
adjoining the cook’s, and there he simply would not go. 

“That’s right. The man of the house, and he hath not 
where to lay his head when he feels like it of a Christmas 
evening! A pretty how-do-you-do,” said Thomas Power 
solemnly. 

There was left the party. He could go down and mingle 
with that. He could go and stand near the Jazz-Bos and 
have his eardrums blown out; or go and sit near Ruth and 
Mrs. Pemberlee and Helen Stanton, who had come in, and 
have them blown in. 

‘Gabble, gabble, gabble! All about permanent waves 
and No, my dear, this year we decided to have a 
duck; and Ruth showing her new pearls. 

Yes, he had given Ruth a string of pearls. Clam, not 
oyster. He was not in the oyster-pearl class, thank God. 
He was not yet able to buy gasoline yachts and ermine 
cloaks to put into Christmas stockings. But it had cost 
enough. He had paid three hundred dollars—or he would 
pay January first—for a very good-looking synthetic string. 
There were two diamonds in the clasp. Every woman 
of moderate means nowadays wears diamond-clasped syn- 
thetic pearls. It’s the clasp that does it. Next year 
Miss Eleanor wanted a string of the same kind. But he 
felt he couldn’t bear to hear it all discussed again. Nor 
did he care to sit behind a palm. Where, then, could he sit? 


“‘Wake Up, Wake Up, Daddy,’’ She Was Saying. 


In his own private sanctum of course. There was, ad- 
joining Steve’s and Philip’s room, a small back hall with a 
downward-leading stairs that emerged to a side door. 
Across this little landing was a tiny room, about the size 
of a large bathroom, with a slanting roof. It was called 
variously the old-trunk room or dad’s room. Indeed, it 
was still both, for Ruth kept stored-up linens and woolens 
in the more outlawed pieces of baggage here, and several 
steamer trunks and other oddments had been built on 
these in a sort of Leaning Tower of Pisa. 

But the tower had been covered by a pair of old brown 
chenille curtains and the immediate foreground cleared 
to hold tightly a forsaken morris chair, an old desk, a 
smoke stand, a small bookcase, in which were kept some 
shabby books, and a few pieces of such sport equipment 
as he still used—a gun, a bag of golf clubs, a racket he used 
when they went to Lake Garfield. These last all subject 
to Steve’s and Philip’s forays. 

Thomas Power opened the door and switched on the 
light. The room was not warm. He had introduced a 
radiator, but somebody had obligingly turned it off. It 
cracked protestingly as he opened the valve, and sent out 
a hissing needle of steam. 

The room had not been dusted lately, under-the holiday 
pressure, and he saw that somebody had brought up his 
Christmas presents from downstairs and thrust them 
hastily into the seat of the morris chair, along with a pile 
of engraved greetings, out of the way of the party. There 
were other things here, out of the way of the party. A 
carpet sweeper, a bath brush on the bookcase, some clothes, 
a mackintosh tossed upon the trunk tower. On his desk lid 
stood a wastebasket full of lint rolls and colored paper 
scrap. 

There were shoes and rubbers thrown about on the 
floor, and a great oily duster draped on the chair back. 
The music heard in the front hall came to you much more 
faintly here. But it came, unmistakably: 


“He was much dumber than they come-dum-dum!”’ 


“Oh, shut up!” cried Thomas J. Power in sudden re- 
volt—for youth has no option on revolt, as we popularly 
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suppose—and he went into his own sanctum and slammed 
the door. 
II 

IS first movement was to hurl the wastebasket from 

his desk and sweep the Christmas presents and en- 
graved cards out of the seat of his morris chair. The cards 
spread out like Alice’s tumbling kings and queens. Their 
innocent legends lay face up before him. 


To Greet You at Christmas and Wish You Every 
Happiness in the Coming Year! 


Christmas Greetings and Sincere Wishes for 
the New Year! 


Best Wishes and Sincere Greetings 


“And some guy takes money every year for getting out 
original things like that.’’ Mr. Power savagely thrust a 
foot into the friendly clamor and coldly eyed the near-by 
stack he had made of gift silk stockings, tie pins, imported 
handkerchiefs, kid gloves, cigar lighters—none of which he 
really needed—and fifty cigars from his sister in Cali- 
fornia. He hated the particular brand she had sent. By 
hint and plea, overt and covert, he had let Mabel out in 
California know that he did not use that kind. 

Nevertheless, every year Mabel forgot, and extra staffs 
of clerks were put on, weary blue-clothed minions of the 
Post Office Department fought and struggled, mail vans 
rolled and rumbled, time schedules were set aside, official 
meals choked down, sleep shortened, traffic tied up, that 
he might safely have them. Cigars! Christmas! Thomas 
J. Power kicked the cigar box with contemptuous secret 
foot, opened a desk drawer, extracted a cheap corn-cob 
pipe, lit it and settled back in the now warming room. 
Then he saw the bath brush staring at him on his old book- 
case. He picked up the bath brush, knocking over a 
shabby little gray book as he did so. A Christmas Carol, 
he deciphered in faded gilt on the back. On the flyleaf 
was written: Reward for Meritorious Conduct—L. R. 
Hetzel, 1885. 

Funny little sentimental trophy. Ruth and he had 
come out of the same country district, and the little 

(Continued on Page 166) 
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BREATH 
or two 
after the 

current year first 
tested its lung 
power a young 
man called at my 
office. He wanted 
aselling position, 
preferably along 
machine-tool or 
drop-forging 
lines. None of 
the selling oppor- 
tunities I had at 
the moment 
squared with his 
background. 

Rising to 
leave, he sud- 
denly asked, “‘ By 
the way, do you 
ever place men 
with the Blanket 
Tool—salesmen, 
| mean?” 

Then, for the 
first time in ten 


years of job 
brokerage, the 
fact struck me 


that, though I 
had sent hun- 
dreds of men to 
the Blanket 
Tool — hammer- 
men, machinists, 
draftsmen, 
clerks, laborers 
and an occasional 
office boy—they 
had never called 
upon me for a 
single salesman. 
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I phoned their 
director of per- 
sonnel. 

“Lord, man,” he said. ‘“‘Salesmen? We've got a wait- 
ing list as long as the Union League’s.”” My caller left. 

In the months that followed I thought often of that 
trifling incident, and then that there were other companies 
to which I consistently send men, that never ask me for a 
salesman. 

The roster is brief, but its very brevity strikes Thor-like 
blows that forge a question of vital import, not only to the 
men who meet the country’s pay rolls, but everlastingly so 
to the millions of workers who draw those pay rolls. It’s 
important to the miner of coal and to the clerk who bills it, 
to the driller for oil and the men who refine it, to the setter 
of type and the reader who proofs it, to the forger of steel 
and the machinist who turns it. It’s important because 
production, jobs, everyday living for most of us, spring 
from salesmen’s order books. And in smaller measure it’s 
important to you and me because as buyers we must pay 
the selling cost of the things we buy. 


The Drawing Power of a Drawing Account 


Ww do some companies get and hold the salesmen they 
want while others either cannot get those they want or 
fail to hold those they get? I can answer the question only 
in so far as men have answered it for me. And their con- 
victions or beliefs are worth absorbing only in so far as we 
can blend them with the stubborn needs of our own busi- 
ness. 

First of all let’s limit our concern to business men who 
have a product or service worth buying. The ultimate con- 
sumer will take care of those who haven’t. Within a 
quarter-mile radius of my office are a dozen investment- 
banking houses from which in years pst I have had re- 
quests for embryo bond salesmen. I cit them for friendly 
hearing because I know of no other bus‘ness mart in which 
every element of salesmanship cuts so\wide a swath, and 
because, in the long run, there is but slim distinction in the 
quality of the things all twelve houses sll—things you and 
I would buy if we had the wherewithal—government, 
munitipal and mortgage bonds, anj occasionally the 


‘The Five Men Clarke Was Instrumental in Converting He Took Under His Wing’’ 


preferred stocks of railroads, public utilities and established 
industrial organizations. I can lift my receiver and buy 
the identical security from all of them; if they haven’t it 
in their loans they will buy it for me. Several are of na- 
tional, two of world-wide prestige. 

But all, regardless of size or financial resource, face, 
wholly or in part, the common problem. And of the many 
spheres into which I have directed salesmen I know of none 
in which the problem is more clearly screened. The demand 
for salesmen from these first-flight investment houses is 
and has been as unfailing as the tide, and this in spite of 
the fact that successful bond salesmen seldom divert their 
selling power into other channels. Salesmen of about 
everything from baby coaches to cemetery lots have 
drifted my way, in good and poor times, but never a 
seasoned bond man. 

All twelve houses have wanted and want salesmen. Yet 
85 per cent of the men I have so far steered into the pro- 
fession went with three of the twelve. Why? Not because 
they had convictions or even notions as to which house 
offered the best long-run opportunity. The world of 
finance, they frankly told me, was opaque to them. Nor 
was it because in my talks with them I gave one house a 
better break than another; asa broker I relayed only that 
which principals had passed to me. 

Three firms secured the elephant’s share for a reason as 
fundamental as it is trite: They offered men an immediate 
drawing account sufficient to meet their fixed charges 
during the drudging period of apprenticeship. For, on the 
last chalk line, bonds are not bought; they are sold, and 
green men sell them no more aptly than they sell old-line 
insurance, tractors, dynamos, paint, tool steel, ink, print 
paper, hardware and a chain of other things that require in 
men a welded background of knowledge and experience 
before they are converted into cash. 

In substance, all three said to men: 

“We believe you can make a go of selling bonds. But 
the only way to prove it is for you to try—for both of us to 
take a chance, with the chances against us both. You 
probably won’t make enough the first year to meet your 
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fixed charges, but 
if you plug, aver- 
age a certain 
number of calls 
a day, week in 
and week out, by 
the law of aver- 
ages you'll come 
through if you’re 
a salesman. 
There’s no limit 
to what you can 
make. The more 
you make the 
more we make. 
Now tell us what 
you’ve got to 
have to bridge 
the gap, and if 
it’s within reason 
we'll underwrite 
you for that 
amount. It won’t 
be salary; it’ll 
be a drawing ac- 
count, and any 
commissions you 
earn will be 
credited against 
what you’ve 
drawn. You 
stand to lose, say, 
a year of your 
time; we stand 
to lose what we 
pay you. Is that 
fair?” 

A fourth house 
advanced the 
same opportu- 
nity, but in as 
much as its three 
partners fre- 
quently con- 
sumed ten days 
to three weeks 
: reaching their 
decisions, the salesmen I sent them went where they could 
get quicker action. Still another firm, once it offered men 
positions, insisted upon an immediate yes or no. It re- 
sented their wish to think over the matter and possibly 
interview other houses before reaching a decision. Just 
why it so decreed I’ve never fathomed, for certainly a 
job seeker has the same right to look over the field before 
he makes his choice that an employer has to take his time 
sizing up the available applicants. 
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Reluctant to Take the Plunge 


T’S not on record that a sales manager ever said to a 

salesman prospect: “This is the best proposition we can 
offer you. Before you accept it, go out and look over the 
field; see what our competitors offer. Then, if you want 
this job, come back, and if it’s still open it’s yours.” 

Probably none ever will, but if more of them ap- 
proximated it, they’d save many a dollar of the grand total 
that business men contribute to the training of salesmen— 
for their competitors. , 

Stripped of verbal raiment, the other houses, seven in all, 
said: . 

“There’s a desk over there. We’ll supply you with en- 
graved calling cards, give you a list of leads and a quarter, 
third, half the profits on what you sell. Hop in, the water’s 
fine.”’ 

The water may have been fine, but the hopping was poor. 
It usually is where months of unrewarded effort are the 
acknowledged price men must pay before the lubricating 
lucre comes their way. Sales managers seldom forget they 
once were salesmen, but quite often they forget the days 
they weren’t even that. : 

But these firms that were fortunate enough to get sales- 
men—haye they been canny enough to hold those they got? 

The score of the men I placed with them shows—con- 
sider only those men who are still selling bonds—that a 
shade over 90 per cent are no longer with the houses that 
gave them their start. Eivery week I meet one or more of 

(Contin ed on Page 181) 
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ATE in the summer of 1924, an ancient 
bearded chemist sat in his laboratory, 
engaged in a task only slightly younger 

than the human race itself—the concoction 
of a love philter. 

The laboratory was a tiny room in the rear of a small 
perfumer’s shop on Paris’ most celebrated street, the Rue 


de la Paix, but, save for a few slight signs of modernity, it 


might well have been tucked away in an Egyptian temple 
six thousand years ago. 

The man himself in his long black robe and skullcap 
would have fitted the character of a priest of Isis—a mage 
learned in the potencies of powders, philters, amulets, 
runes and charms: 

Over the room hung an atmosphere of aromatic musti- 
ness. On the long bench stood mortar and pestle, age-old 
symbols of the alchemist; a brazier under which burned a 
blue gas flame instead of the old charcoal fire; containers 
and retorts and vials holding unguents, balsams and 
fragrant oils, in the making of which millions of flowers 
had yielded up their lifeblood. ; 

The chemist lifted one of the containers, a long, slender 
test tube, and held it in his slim fingers against the light to 
study its amber-colored liquid contents. Then with half- 
closed eyes he picked up another tube containing a green- 
ish oily substance. When he 
removed the stopper a strong 
fragrance, so cloyingly sweet 
that it was sickening, filled 
the room. As he started to 
pour this carefully into the 
amber his resemblance to a 
pagan priest deepened. One 
would have guessed he was 
muttering an incantation. 
But hewasn’t. He was count- 
ing the drops. 

“Un,” he mumbled as a 
green globule dropped from 
the slanted tube into the 
amber, “‘dewx, trois, quatre.” 
He agitated the amber fluid 
gently and the four green 
drops broke up to deepen the 
amber into an orange tint. 
“Quatre,” he repeated, ‘‘et 
cing!” 

He placed both tubes in a 
little rack before him and 
picked up a long thin piece 
of blotting paper. This he 
plunged into the mixture he 
had just completed, and lay- 
ing it on the bench, left the 
room to wait. The real soul 
of perfume is reached only 
after it is two-thirds evapo- 
rated. Five minutes later he 
returned and stood thought- 
fully looking at the paper 
spill. Then raising his eyes 
heavenward in a_ voiceless 
prayer, he picked it up and 
ran it slowly under his nose. 
His eyes closed, to open 
shining. 

“Voila!’’ he exclaimed. 
“Jacques! Jacques!” 


- 


Scenting Success 


ACQUES, a newer and 

better-bound edition of 
the old man, and trimmed in 
black as to vestments and 
pointed Vandyke, burst 
through the door. 

“Mon pere! Qu’est 

“Voild!’’ repeated the 
graybeard, and dramatically 
thrust the paper spill under 
his son’s nose. 

Its effect on Jacques was 
something likea delayed pass 
in a football game. His eyes 
shut slowly. He inhaled pas- 
sionately, exhaled sonorously, 
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and with eyes still closed, reached for his father and planted 
a fervent kiss on each cheek. 

“Ah!” he said simply. ‘“‘C’est ¢ca!”’ 

Here ended all resemblance to old priests and ancient 
times. The tempo picked up to suit a drama of modern 
business. And a drama it certainly was, even though the 
same scene occurred annually in the musty little labora- 
tory. , 

Edouard Foucault, of the century-old house of Foucault 
Parfumeurs, had ‘come through”’ with a new bouquet, as 
he had for twenty years, to meet the Christmas trade. 
Edouard was expected to do just this. There was abso- 
lutely no doubt of it in the fragrant world in which he 
moved, or in the heart of Jacques, who, among his other 
gifts, possessed a blind faith in his father. Was not 
Edouard’s one of the greatest noses in the world? Could he 
not, by plucking haphazardly handfuls of flowers in his 
fields in Grasse, tell which flowers would give most readily 
their fragrance in the processes of enfleurage or distillation 
or in volatile solvents? Could he not, with oils and certain 
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chemicals, so cunningly imitate the aroma of 
roses or violets or jasmine that only a nose as 
great as his could detect the imitation from 
the original? Only in the soul of Edouard him- 
self had there been doubt. Every year he 
suffered the agony of the artist, the distrust in himself and 
his ability to create a work of art. This, happily, was past 
now. The magic elixir he had just completed would keep 
the name Foucault in its accustomed place at the head of 
the best of perfumers. Or would it? Edouard’s doubts 
still persisted. 

This introduction of a new perfume to the world was, 
and is, a gigantic gamble, as great as that of the show 
business and strikingly like it. Hdouard’s newest syn- 
thetic triumph was like a play submitted by a recognized 
playwright, and as it rested in the test tube in a dark 
closet it was as much an unknown quantity as is the play 
before production. It had to be named, artistically clothed 
and then produced with such ah appeal that the public 
would flock to it. If it took, money, renewed fame and 
prestige and all the other rewards of success would attend 
it. If it didn’t 

So in the little shop in the Rue de la Paix there was set 
in motion the far-reaching machinery employed in throw- 
ing new bouquets and scents on the market. It was 
named, and because this 
name is so far from the one 


Short Skirts, Bobbed Hair and a Wider Outlook on the World Have Brought Them an Aggressiveness 
That Makes Them Demand a Perfume That Will Leap Out and Hit You in the Nose 


it wore on its journey over the 
world, we will call it ‘‘Subtil.”’ 
But its christening was at 
this stage a long way off. 
First, like the play of un- 
known potentiality, it had to 
be “tried on the dog.”’ 


Trying it Out 


HIS was done in the shop. 

Foucault’s is one of the 
oldest and most famous per- 
fume shopsin Paris. Itisthe 
Mecea of the fashionable and 
the half world. To it come 
the society woman, the midi- 
nette, the actress and the 
shop girl. The customers who 
visit the little place in a day 
represent a cross-section of 
urban civilization made to 
order for such an experiment 
as the Foucaults, father and 
son, now carried on. 

Three or four ounces of the 
new perfume were put into a 
richly wrought glass bottle 
and placed on the counter in 
the front of the shop. When 
a customer had made her 
purchase she was asked to 
sample it and was given a slip 
of absorbent paper contain- 
ing adrop ofit. Asshe inhaled 
its fragrance the expression 
of her face was watched hun- 
grily. The Foucaults placed 
small value on what she said. 
Frenchmen themselves, they 
knew the courtesy of their 
own people too well to take it 
at its face value. When they 
were convinced a customer 
liked it they gave her a tiny 
vial of it. If she and her 
friends liked it, reports to that 
effect percolated back to the 
store, and if such reports were 
sufficiently frequent the 
Foucaults would plunge. 

The reports on Subtil were 
satisfactory and frequent. 
Scouts of the perfumer, min- 
gling with the crowds in the 
couturiers’ shops, in the gam- 
bling salons along the Riviera 
and in the cabarets of Mont- 
martre, reported that the 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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HEN Harry came to, a 
thunderstorm was raging. 
Rain was pelting in his 
face andrunning in rivulets through 


his hair. He tried 
to roll over, but 
the best he could 
do was to turn his 
head. At the next 
flash of lightning 
the scene of his 
disastrous fall was 
vividly revealed. 
He saw the crest 
ofa divided water- 
fall, the protrud- 
ing edge of the 
rock on which he 
had slipped, and 
immediately be- 
neath it a hut with 
a bright green 
growth of roof 
crop. He even 
made out the 
straight slide, 
swept clean of 
verdure to the 
brown thatch by 
his descent. When 
the lightning had 
passed, two faint 
points of light 


within the door- 
way became visi- 
ble. 

He squirmed 


until he could look 
at them more di- 
rectly and saw 
that they were the 
dim flames of 
primitive oil 
lamps, bottles 
with wicks thrust 
through their 
necks. They stood 
on a low table, be- 
yond which he 
could barely make 
out the head of an 
old man, immobile 
as an idol, with 
straight white hair 
falling to his shoulders, and a vast gray beard. Along the 
nearer edge of the table, facing outward, were ranged three 
small human skulls. He thought he was going mad, and 
with aspasmodic wrench managed to turn over; but when 
he attempted to rise even to his elbows, his strength 
failed him. He sank to the ground and cried out, ‘Help! 
My head! Oh, my head!” 

There was a flurry in the hut, the knock of a chair 
against a wall and the rattle of the skulls, thrown to- 
gether. Then came the hollow sound of one of them falling 
and bouncing on the floor of beaten clay. The old man was 
moving; he was coming out into therain. He leaned above 
Harry, felt his limbs and turned him over in spite of his 
protesting groans. When the lightning flashed again he 
was peering directly into Harry’s face, shaking him, and 
asking in English, ‘‘Who are you? How did you get here? 
Are you a marine?”’ 

At the last word Harry managed to make a hoarse de- 
risive sound; then he whispered, ‘‘I’m a fugitive; the 
marines are after me.” 

The old man chuckled. ‘Well, son,” he said conversa- 
tionally, “you’re one man that has surely fooled them. On 
the other hand, if you’re fooling me, your joke will end 
right here—quietly.”’ 

“T’m sick,” groaned Harry. ‘I’m dying, and I don’t 
care.”’ 

Although he was no lightweight, the old man picked him 
up with apparent ease, carried him into the hut, opened a 
door at the back of its front room and entered an apart- 
ment which had the acrid smell of live rock. In spite of the 
inky darkness, he moved forward confidently and deposited 
his burden on a low bed—a sturdy contraption made of 
hand-hewed timbers, with crisscrossed rawhide that served 
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Then He Got a Basin and Certain Other Necessities, Dragged Up the Chairlike Couch and Sat Down to His Long Vigil 


the double purpose of springs and mattress. It was 
covered with a blanket and a stretched sheet. He closed 
the door of ingress, and only then lighted an excellent 
kerosene lamp. 

The brilliant illumination made Harry open his eyes. 
He saw that he was in a cave which had been allowed to 
retain its natural conformation, but wherein every nook 
had been utilized in an ingenious way. One crevice served 
for fireplace and flue, another held rough shelves of various 
lengths, and in still another was perched a muslin-proofed 
box thet was apparently used as a meat safe. A larger 
cleft had dried herbs of various sorts hung against its walls 
and a bunch of ripe bananas suspended from a stout bar, 
while its floor was a general provision cellar. To one side of 
it stood a big chest. The lamp was placed on a small but 
massive table, also hand hewed. There was a second couch, 
much narrower than the bed, and with an adjustable slant- 
ing back. All the furniture seemed homemade; in fact, 
except for the lamp, a few cooking ptensils and a dozen 
books, there was nothing in sight which a man with rough 
tools and leisure could not have produced for himself. 

“Who are you?’’ asked Harry in his turn. 

“Tf I remember rightly, I’m a fugitive like yourself—a 
fugitive from justice!’’ The old man chuckled and began 
to unlace Harry’s boots. 

“But what shall I call you?” 

“T’m generally known as the Beard of God,’’ was the 
astonishing answer, but given in so casual a tone that it 
seemed scarcely remarkable. ‘But that’s too much for 
you at present. Call me Beard for short.” 

“Beard, I’m a sick man.” 

“T know you are,” agreed his host, pulling off his sodden 
shoes and starting to unbutton his clothes. ‘‘You’ve got 
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as pretty a case of acne rosacea as 
T ever heard or read of.” 
“That wouldn’t killme. I’ve got 
something else and I’m dying. 
Ever since I yom- 
ited, my throat is 
so sore I can 
scarcely swallow. 

My head burst 

open a while ago 

and soon it’s going 
to burst again. 

When that hap- 

pens I’ll be dead— 

and I'll be glad.” 

‘“‘Open your 
mouth,’’ com- 
manded Beard. 

He brought the 

table with the 

lamp nearer, and 
seizing Harry’s 
jaw, turned his 
head so as to throw 
the light down his 
throat. The next 
moment he was 
ripping off Harry’s 
clothes without 
bothering to un- 
button them, and 

did not cease his 

efforts until his 

patient’s body 
was stripped. 

“How long have 

you felt like this?” 

Harry rolled his 
head from side to 
side and started to 
reciterapidly: “It 
was at Jasmine 
Pool, but I didn’t 
do it. He did it 
himself. I wasn’t 
even there. Search 
for Harry Jones! 
Search for Julian 
is what he should 
. have said. You'll 
find him under the 
radiator cover, 
and the bonds in 
Jasmine Pool.” 

“Stop that!’ ordered Beard. ‘‘You’ve got scarlet 
fever—the worst kind. It was the acne fooled me. You 
simply must tell me who you are and where you come from.”’ 

“That’s where they’ll find them—in Jasmine Pool,” in- 
sisted Harry in a louder voice. ‘‘ All you’ve got to do is to 
go there yourself. Lift the cover and look. You'll find 
them in the pool.” 

His voice went babbling on interminably, but Beard 
paid no further attention to it. He knew there would be 
small chance of getting reliable information for many 
days—perhaps never. The possibility did not seem to 
disturb him. If anything, his demeanor was more cheerful 
than ever as he began to make his preparations for the 
set battle. He started a fire, placed a large kettle of water 
to boil, and then went to the shelves, from which he took 
down an ancient and much thumbed medical book. . 

“‘T wonder if there’s anything new since this old war 
horse was trotted out,”’ he said, talking aloud as if to keep 
Harry’s voice company. He wet his finger and turned the 
leaves slowly, his eye caught here and there by some phrase 
that tempted it to linger. ‘‘ Probably not. H’m—here we 
are. ‘Diagnostics—sore throat—pharynx and tonsils in- 
flamed—croupous condition—fever—pains in head and 
back—prostration—delirium—stupor.’ Yes, yes; that’s 
where we are now.” 

“Fall on the ball!”’ shouted Harry in a loud voice that 
immediately subsided. 

“Not stupor—delirium,” Beard corrected himself 
placidly, and continued his reading in snatches: ‘“‘‘ Vomit- 
ing first hours of invasion—strawberry tongue—cerebral 
symptoms—increasing fever. Eruption neck, shoulders, 
extending trunk, arms, re development one to four 
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days.’ Yes, yes; we remem er all that. ‘Subsiding, dead 
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epidermis comes away flakes, large patches. Peels off in 
sheets. Cases that recover, skin may shed completely 
two-three times first fortnight.’’’ He read more slowly. 


““*Secondary and even third skin may have intense scarlet - 


hue of primary rash.’”’ He stopped reading abruptly, and 
keeping his place in the book with a crooked finger, stared 
down at Harry’s discolored and distorted features with 
quickened interest. 

“So, my boy!”’ he ejaculated in a totally different tone. 
‘Die if you must, but as a special favor to both of us, I beg 
you to pull through. Interesting—extremely problemati- 
cal, but interesting.” 

“Bearing interest at four and a quarter per cent,” re- 
cited Harry breathlessly. ‘“‘Ten-twenty-thirty thousand. 
How do I know how many? I tell you I didn’t take them; 
it was Julian. He threw them in Jasmine Pool. Lift the 
cover, lift the cover, lift the cover me 

His voice went on and on while Beard found his place 
and returned to his reading: ‘‘Now for the treatment; 
here we are: ‘Must be kept in same room for three weeks 
from beginning of eruption.’ That’s easy. ‘Keep in bed 
while fever and constitutional symptoms continue’—diffi- 
cult under active delirium. There’s one thing I hadn’t 
remembered—strap him in. ‘Plenty ventilation. Skin 
must be washed every day warm water and soap.’ Easy 
again. ‘Quieting drugs permissible,’ but we’ll have to 
leave those out. ‘No aninial food—some patients long 
time weak—anzemic—mentally feeble.’ Yes, yes; and 
that’s the lot.” 

He closed the book, replaced it on the shelf and returned 
to look down at his raving patient. “It’s easy, boy. You 
picked on a disease made to order. Nothing but nurs- 
ing. . . . Hold onnow! None of that!” : 

The battle was on. With a convulsive movement like the 
desperate spasm of a fish trying to throw itself back into 
water, Harry had cast himself half out of the bed. Beard 
' lifted him back and held him down until he succumbed to 
exhaustion. While he was quiet the old man hurried to the 
long chest and took out some towels and a heavy cotton 
sheet, which he tore in four wide strips. With these he 
made a harness that would give his patient freedom only 
until he moved toward one side or the other of the bed. 
Then he got a basin and certain other necessities, dragged 
up the chairlike couch and sat down to his long vigil. 

It was to last for four nights and four days—ninety-six 
hours of the most arduous and repug- 
nant service that one human being, 
strong in the quality of mercy, can be 
called upon to render to another. 

On the evening of the fourth day 
the inflammation reached its maxi- 
mum and began to subside. Within 
twenty-four hours thereafter the dead 
epidermis started to come ; 
away in flakes during the 
daily bath, and not long 
after in patches and 
sheets. A gratifying fall 
in temperature had given 
genuine rest to the sick 


man and many snatches of sleep to his guardian, but what 
fascinated Beard and induced a steadily increasing wonder 
was the miracle that developed before his eyes under the 
successive steps of desquamation. 

It was like watching a stupendous convulsion of Nature 
compressed into the circumference of a platter. The forces 
that had been stirred to fight a malignant disease seemed 
to overleap their fixed bounds and attack every blemish 
with an equal fury. They cast off one skin, and then an- 
other and another, leaving behind at last a purged body, 
bright as a boiled lobster, still vague as to outline, emaci- 
ated and bald, but smooth as a baby’s cheek. By the end 
of two weeks Harry felt so well that he protested violently 
against being kept in bed any longer. 

“Look here, young man,” said the weary Beard of God, 
“T’ve just earned my nickname over again. No man, 
single-handed, ever nursed another as I have you. It was 
nip and tuck more than once, but I dragged you through. 
Now yow’re going to give me your word of honor that you 
won’t get off that bed for another seven days, or I'll take 
you out, kick you off the cliff and throw your dirty clothes 
after you.” : 

Harry not only promised but made abject apology.. As 
a reward, he was moved from the bed to the couch day- 
times and allowed to lie with his head propped so that he 
could look out through the front room of the cabin to the 
patch of sunlight beyond. He could see a tropical land- 
scape in miniature—the smooth trunk of some giant tree, 
the red gleam of a spray of coffee berries, the curtains of 
banana fronds, a golden cluster of oranges, a single flaming 
bloom of hibiscus, and far, far away, the glint of blue water. 
At irregular intervals. Beard would close the intervening 
door and soon after strange sounds would penetrate to the 
cave—shuffling steps, intoned orisons, everyday murmur- 
ing voices. The same sort of thing used to happen at 
night, but Harry was seldom awake to hear. Once 
stretched out on the flat bed, he generally slept soundly 
until the sun was high. : 

‘““Beard,’”’ he asked one evening, “‘ what are you?—a high 
priest, or a new edition of the Man Who Would Be King?”’ 


Harrington Felt That He Was Looking on at Adoration 
Without Reverence; All These Suppliants Were Bent 
on Placating Evil Rather Than on Worshiping the Good 


“Both,” said Beard shortly. “And what are you?” 

Harry told him his story from the beginning, exagger- 
ating nothing, leaving nothing out. The old man listened 
intently. When it was finished he demanded the repetition 
of certain details and then a general recapitulation. After 
that he sat plunged in thought for a long time. 

At last he said, ‘‘I gather there have been recent modi- 
fications in the passport regulations.” 

“‘T’m sure nobody was bothered about passports in New 
York,” said Harry, “‘and I didn’t see any fuss at Port-au- 
Prince. Why?” 

“It’s a crucial point,’ replied Beard, after another long 
pause. “Have you thought about changing your name?”’ 

“ec No.” 

“Think about it—think about it now.” 

“You mean take a nickname like yours?” asked Harry. 

“Not at all; one doesn’t take nicknames. I mean a 
name you could use for the rest of your life in the sort of 
surroundings you were brought up in.” 

“T told you I was called Harry Jones.”’ 

“Yes.” 

“Well, it’s true. I’ve been called that all my life, but 
it’s a long way from being my right name. I was baptized 
James Harrington Jones, after my father.” 

“How many people know that?” 

“Almost nobody. I didn’t know it myself until a couple 
of years or so ago. My mother knew it, but she’s dead, as I 
told you, and so is my father. No preacher would re- 
member a thing like that for nearly thirty years, would he? 
I found it out by accident; it was written in the family 
Bible.” 

“Did your father ever call himself James Harrington 
Jones?” 

“Never. It was just the sort of thing he wouldn’t do. 
He was Jimmy Jones to everybody.” 

“Jimmy, eh? Not James?” 

“Just Jimmy. They still talk about him, and I’ve never 
heard anyone say anything but Jimmy.” 

‘Suppose you forgot the Jones and started calling your- 
self James Harrington.” 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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Backward States Waking Up 


XPERIENCE has proved that states which are in 
K earnest in their efforts to cope with criminality not 
only can do so with gratifying success but can also compel 
neighboring commonwealths to do likewise. Measures 
and methods put into effect in the state of New York 
within the past few months have made the local hazards 
of crime so great that police officials say there has been 
a considerable exodus of gunmen, bandits and thugs. As 
birds and beasts flock to game refuges, criminals transfer 
their activities to regions where they can operate most 
safely and with least fear of punishment. Criminality is as 
liquid as cash and it flows naturally to those sections where 
the risk is smallest and the rewards are the greatest. 

New Jersey and Pennsylvania have both received a sub- 
stantial influx of the criminal element squeezed out of New 
York by the Baumes laws. The first-named commonwealth 
is still up in arms over the murderous and highly successful 
raid upon a mail truck in the streets of Elizabeth. Definite 
proposals for putting teeth into the criminal procedure were 
discussed at a conference of law officers called by Gov- 
ernor Moore; but they have not yet been translated into 
action. Legislatures move slowly insuch matters and often 
only in obedience to a popular outery too loud to be ignored. 

There was a time when enforcement of the law was so 
prompt and vigorous that “Jersey justice’? passed into 
proverb. The phrase has lost much of its old force, but it 
may still regain it if the judges, police officials and prosecut- 
ing attorneys are not balked in their desires. Present con- 
ditions are such that one judge is quoted as saying that 
he often feels like apologizing to the public for the leniency 
of his sentences, though the statutes do not allow him to 
make them any more severe. Another jurist declares that 
the way to avoid being terrorized by crime is to terrorize 
the criminal. This policy has brought good results wher- 
ever it has been tried; and to say that it will not produce a 
like effect in other states is nothing more or less than a 
plea for the continued rule of the underworld. Putting the 
clamps on parole and pardon boards, giving added sentences 
for crimes in which firearms have been used and'the impo- 
sition of life terms for fourth offenses unquestionably bring 
beneficial results, and the fear of such results is the only 
conceivable excuse for refusing to resort to such means. 


There is just as much patriotic work to do in this land 
in 1926 as there was in 1776, and men and women of sense 
are already attacking it instead of frittering away their 
time on the passing frivolities of public service. 


There are Bonds and Bonds 


HE negotiation and distribution of first-mortgage real- 

estate bonds have attained the proportions of a great 
industry. It is estimated that during the past year no less 
than seven hundred million dollars’ worth of such securi- 
ties has been absorbed by American investors. 

The rapid expansion of this business and the compara- 
tive immunity from regulation which it enjoys have led 
to abuses and unsound policies which no investor in such 
securities can afford to ignore. 
obligations is so closely bound up with our ideas of con- 
servatism and security that it all but disarms the suspicions 
of unwary bond buyers, and the weak sisters are often 
easily marketed on the reputation of the strong. It is a 
great mistake to assume that because some obligations of 
this type afford unquestionable security, a liberal return 
and ready marketability, all which are sold under the same 
name have the same general characteristics. 

As the industry has grown it has attracted to it not 
only operators who have sound ideas and employ conserva- 
tive methods but promoters who are only too glad of a 
chance to take the easy profits and allow their clients to 
take the risk. 

Generations of investors have found first-mortgage real- 
estate bonds a safe and profitable channel for the employ- 
ment of surplus funds. They are the ones who knew what 
they were buying and were acquainted with the reputation 
of the bond house with which they dealt. Their chance of 
ultimate loss was almost negligible. Their experience is not 
likely to be paralleled by hit-or-miss bond buyers who are 
attracted by high yields, fancy promises and the golden 
haze of vagueness which surrounds some of the newer flota- 
tions. Neither experience nor common sense has taught 
them that first-mortgage real-estate bonds must be inves- 
tigated just as carefully as any other form of security, and 
that the time to investigate is before purchasing rather 
than after. 

Careful bond buyers will talk with bankers and trust- 
company officials and learn in detail the record and repu- 
tation of the houses with which they contemplate dealing. 
They will ask their bankers how much they are prepared 
to lend on the issue in question and what price would be 
obtainable if there were reason for selling the bond before 
maturity. They will wish to know who appraised the 
property, what his reputation is and whether his appraisals 
are conservative or inflated. They will pry into all the 
details of the flotation, ascertain if a suitable trusteeship 
has been set up, inquire whether the issue is a separate 
entity or whether it has been scrambled in with half a 
dozen others. Estimated earnings of the building will be 
carefully checked, sinking-fund requirements will be stud- 
ied and the bond salesman will be put through a detailed 
questionnaire. 

Such procedure will no doubt take a great deal of time, 
trouble and intelligence, three commodities which are 
freely employed by the most successful investors. 


The Wrong Place for Vaudeville 


OST right-thinking persons read with pleasure the 
announcement that in deference to the opinions of 
influential persons an important radio station would 
abandon the idea of broadcasting a certain much-discussed 
murder trial. Thousands of listeners-in had expressed 
their approbation\of the project, and no doubt much heart- 
burning was caused by the final decision not to cater to 
their prurient curiosity. Though we have nothing but 
praise for the good sense and the good taste of the broad- 
casting officials in abandoning the idea, the question 
naturally arises: Would the trial judge have permitted 
broadcasting had he been asked to do so? 
More than once judges sitting in celebrated criminal 
cases have laid themselves open to the charge of turning 
the most solemn procedure known to the law into a cheap 


The very name of these , 
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vaudeville show for the amusement of the idle and the 
curious. The squads of cameramen, the platoons of special 
writers, the chorus of sob sisters, the morbid publicity, the 


- columns of neurotic drool and the hourly newspaper extras 


have all conspired to create an atmosphere of tawdry 
vulgarity which nauseates every believer in American 
institutions. 

Judges who by their behavior indicate that they have 
no proper respect for their own courts cannot hope to 
exact it either from the general public or from the prisoner 
at the bar. Dignity can scarcely be separated from the 
administration of exact justice. 


Where Money Shows 


T IS a common human failing to spend money where 

it shows. A woman who thinks nothing of giving fifty 
dollars for a new dress which she does not need, begrudges 
the oculist a quarter or a fifth of that sum for an examina- 
tion of what is perhaps her most precious physical pos- 
session—eyesight. Communities are much the same. They 
point with pride to a monumental and ornamental public 


_building, but are not seriously interested in the proposed 


new garbage-disposal plant. If the subject is mentioned at 
all, the average citizen merely laughs. 

Modern and costly school buildings, well-paved streets 
and good roads are among the proudest possessions of 
communities, big and little. But as yet public opinion is. 
not sufficiently aware that more essential to well-being are 
pure and ample water supplies and the sanitary disposal 
of wastes, human and industrial. 

Rivers, bays, harbors, and sometimes lakes, are the © 
logical, and in most instances the only, outlet for human, 
industrial and other waste of the large cities which nat- 
urally develop upon their shores. The shortest, cheapest 
and easiest way is to dump this waste into the water. As 
Mr. Hoover has said: 

“After all, we are an industrial people. We have to 
work at least eight hours a day, and all but two or three 
weeks in the year, and it is absurd to believe that we can 
abolish our industries and still go fishing. I long ago came 
to the conclusion that there should be a survey of all the 
streams and a division of them into three categories.” 

First, the streams which have never been polluted should 
be absolutely protected. In thesecond category are streams 
which have been polluted to a finish and cannot be 
brought back without the displacing of hundreds of thou- 
sands of people from their homes by crushing their indus- 
try. In the third category are those which have been ~* 
partly polluted and can be restored. 

It is absurd to expect that every stream can be made 
safe for fish, oysters and human bathers. We must frankly 
dedicate a portion of our waters to carrying off the dead 
waste of great cities and of the industrial development which 
supports their population. On the other hand, if the short, 
cheap and easy way of disposal is too extensively employed 
human life itself is threatened. Beyond a certain point 
man must destroy pollution or pollution will destroy man. 

It has been said that the degree of civilization of a city 
is shown by the manner in which it disposes of waste ma- 
terial. The largest city in the country employs the method 
of the most primitive peoples, by dumping its waste into 
its bay, and the second largest city flushes it down the 
Mississippi River. Great bodies of water have a wonderful 
digestive or diluting capacity, and should be utilized to a 
reasonable extent for that very purpose. But several of 
our large cities are trusting this capacity too far. Entirely 
aside from the destruction of fish and the loss of safe bath- 
ing, a worse fate is being tempted. 

The pollution caused by mere concentration of popula- 
tion is no impossible problem for sanitary engineering. 
Disposal plants, which for all practical purposes solve the 
problem, are commonplaces of engineering. To be sure, 
they cost something, but the cost is small as compared 
with the huge expenditures for other objects which citi- 
zens of the larger cities seem willing and even glad to 
vote for. Unless public sentiment becomes more aroused 
to some of the unseen but basic necessities of urban 
existence, we shall face future dangers not now dreamed of 
by any except a few specia ists. 
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hopefully to the day when men of all peoples 

may work together in peace and good will is the 
demand now arising that business be given its proper 
place in history. It is only a few years since this began to 
make itself heard, and many of us can remember how it 
was satirized and denounced at first as an attempt to glorify 
the dollar. Today that argument has been pretty well dis- 
credited. And its collapse, in my opinion, has removed an 
intellectual barrier responsible for almost as much human 
misery as the belief in slavery. 

We thought of trade, in days not so far distant, as but 
one step removed from actual labor. We thought of labor 
as merely a modified and humanized form of slavery. The 
historians, therefore, were only responding to the demand 
when they ignored work, and described commerce, when 
they referred to it at all, as a hanger-on of war. Merchants 
whose vision of new markets inspired and financed the 
opening of new channels of trade, and workers whose 
products made the vision possible, were taught to be 
ashamed of their activities. The height of ambition was to 
live happily ever after—in idleness. 

Today it is only while our children are still very young 
that they plan to grow up and marry a princess. When 


i SIGN of encouragement to those who look forward 


they get a little older they discover that though it might be’ 


nice to be a king, there aren’t enough of these jobs to go 
around. Still later they begin to ask what a prince does for 
a living. Having learned he has no occupation, it is only 
natural in time that they should challenge the history 
which credits all things to the conqueror and ignores the 
producer. That, as I see it; is just what we are doing now 
in the United States. We approached the idea in bygone 
days with temerity. Now some of our keenest minds are 
marveling at the length of time it took us to see the light. 


By James J. Davis 


Secretary of Labor 


I have been going over the records of American industrial 
disputes recently from this point of view, and I have come 
to the conclusion that the worker’s contributions to 
civilization have been as thoroughly overlooked as the 
business man’s. As a matter of fact, their interests are 
identical, since the first step in business always has been to 
get a job, so this is not to be wondered at. And though it 
may appear at first thought that the interruptions to busi- 
ness, caused by the refusal of ever-enlarging groups to work 
at the job, constitute a poor place to look for progress, the 
truth is that this is the only source of a great deal of ma- 
terial. Contented industries, like happy families, do not 
get into the newspapers. It is only when grievances reach 
the point of a strike that public records are made of them. 

We may look over these records now without bitterness 
or prejudice, because the strike is waning with the need for 
strikes. What is more important, we need no longer con- 
cern ourselves with the fear that an admission of the good 
will encourage 
theevil. We gave 
way to that fear 
with reference to 
what we call big 
business for many 
years, and only 
after burning out 
our emotions in 
a national orgy of 
muckraking did 
we discover we 


IF DREAMS CAME TRUE 


were headed in the wrong direction. As a consequence 

our corporations have grown bigger than ever, but the 

little fellow has not been destroyed. We have more 

monopolies, but also more competition than ever before 
in history. We have also more prosperity. The needs 
and ambitions of the men at the head of these great 
industries and the men in the shops differ only in degree. 
Many of the leaders of today were in overalls twenty years 
ago. Therefore, if we can trust one we can trust the other. 

In theory nearly everybody subscribes to the aphorism 
that all great reforms begin at the bottom. I believe it is 
only natural that as one’s position in the world improves 
there should develop at least a subconscious questioning of 
this. A very definite degree of self-discipline is required for 
the man higher up to believe in his heart that he may learn 
something from the man lower down. The difficulty is not 
in finding the proof, but in opening the mind to a recog- 
nition of it. We are showing more signs of the open mind 
in our industrial relations than any other civilization in 
history, and no one will deny that this is the bed rock of 
whatever peace we have achieved. The best way to con- 
solidate our gains so that we may extend the same in- 
fluences into our social and political relations is to look into 
the beginning of our great reforms. 

History now records the greatest American strike—per- 
haps the most important in world history when the num- 
bers influenced by it are taken into consideration—as a 

political uprising. The glamour of time has 

, clothed its participants in ruffles and equipped 
; them with the manners and material possessions 
of aristocracy. Yet many contemporary his- 
torians referred to the uprising as a riot, and 

spared no feelings in describing the 
strikers as hoodlums. How many 
Americans*<now that the Boston 
Tea Party was proposed and largely 
(Continued on Page 158) 
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Mystery a la Mode 


N CASE you live in Timbuktu, 
Or Skanderborg, or Kandavu, 
Irkutsk, or any similar place, 
You may forget our murder case— 
For no one knew who did it, but the grocer’s 
eldest niece, 
A butcher, and a sergeant of the mounted 
state police, 
A teacher, and an artist, and the under- 
taker’s bride, 
So the brilliant young reporters all were 
mystified. 


The murderers had come in force— 

Three motor busses and a horse. 

A search was made for far and wide 

Before officials could decide 

The cannon in the village square 

Was used to slay the loving pair. 

For no one knew who did it, but a car- 
penter or two, 

Three stenographers, a deacon, and a guy 
who made home-brew, 

And acripple who sold shaving soap, who 
saw the deed one-eyed— 

But all the great detectives, they were mys- 
tified. 


How should the poor detectives know? 

They had no tickets to the show! 

The courts acquitted everyone— 

They could not prove the deed was 
done— 

For no one knew who did it, but a banker 
and a nurse, 

A parlor maid, two burglars, and a writer 
of free verse, 

A professor from the codege, and a mil- 
liner named Clyde; 

So no wonder if the public all were mys- 
tified! —Merle M. Elsworth. 


A Quick Recovery 


ERBOSITY: Bonehead says that 
after the accident, although he recov- 
ered consciousness quickly, his mind was a perfect blank. 
ANIMOSITY: How nice that he came to himself so soon. 


Willie Visits the Farm 


os ILLIE,” asked his mother, ‘‘did you havea good time 
downinthe country with Aunt Emmaand Uncle Ed?” 
“Oh, so-so,” he replied, apparently glad to be home. 
“Tt must have been great sport for a city boy like you 
to ride old Dobbin and drive the teams.” 


ORAWN BY G. B. INWOOD 
ee . 
Prexy:*'I am Very Sorry, Smith, But You Failed in Rowing and Football. If This 
Keeps on You Will Have to Discontinue Mathematics and Literature’? 


DRAWN BY ROBERT L. DICKEY 


Last Night the Wire:Hair Male Quartet Took Advantage of the Full Moon to Sere=- 
nade Fifi, the Milliner’s Popular Peke. The VillageTook the Usual Ineffective Action 


“T don’t get you, mom.”’ 

“The horses—didn’t your uncle let you play with them?”’ 

“‘Horses?’’ laughed Willie. “‘There wasn’t a horse on 
the place. Uncle Ed uses tractors and trucks.” 

“Did you help Aunt Emma feed the chickens?”’ 

“Who—me?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Gosh, no! All she has is pedigreed stock that she keeps 
in little private pens. She feeds ’em patented stuff by sched- 
ule, and would shoot anybody that monkeyed with ’em.”’ 


EVENING POST 


‘‘Say, Professor, Play Something Hysterical; 
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“*T suppose Uncle Ed showed you how 
to milk the cows?” 

‘Do I look like an expert mechanic, 
mom?” : 

“No, but what has that got to do with 
the question?” 

“Uncle Ed has a new milking machine 
that does the work. You connect the 
cows up with a sort of vacuum pump and 
watch the milk run into a big tank. He 
wouldn’t let me get near it.” 

“Did you carry water from the well 
for your aunt?” 

“They had a well, but I didn’t find out 
where it was. Their water is pumped to 
the house by a private power plant.” 

“How did you like Aunt Emma’s tarts 
and jam?” : 

“T don’t know; she didn’t have any. 
Aunt Emma’s been on a diet for a year 
and she goes light on the sweet stuff. 
Uncle Ed buys his in town.”’ 

“You must have had a lot of fun 
around the barn?” ° 

“What barn?” 

“Why, the place where your uncle 
keeps the stock and the machinery and 
the hay and the grain.” é 

“He didn’t tell me anything about it. 
Uncle Ed keeps his machinery in the 
machine shop, and it was under lock and 
key all the time. He keeps the stock in 
the dairy building, and there was a goy- 
ernment milk inspector there most of the 
time who didn’t see any reason why I 
should be nosing around. The hay and 
grain are in Uncle Ed’s private elevator. 
One look at it was enough for me.”’ 

“Well,” said the mother, “‘what did 
you think of the old swimming hole—the 
one down by the big oak tree? All the 
boysin the family learned to swim there.” 

“Nothing to it. Uncle Ed has leased 
it to aman from town, who has made it 
into a bathing beach, with a barbecue 
stand and chicken-dinner resort on the 
side. Itwould have cost me two or three 
dollars to do the place. Wasn’t worth it.”’ 
“The thing I always like best about the country,” ob- 


‘served the mother, ‘‘is the peace and quiet. It is so restful 


to be away from the noise and excitement of the city. 
Didn’t you find it that way?” 

“T don’t know what you mean.” 

“Well,” she asked, hoping to lead him on, “what did 
you do in the evenings?”’ 

“As soon as dinner was over they started the radio and 
didn’t turn it off, except when the phone rang. By eight 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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| SOUP 
A hearty soup that never fail for the 


to tempt your appetite! 


home luncheon 


- HAT shall we have 
for luncheon?’’ 
Thousands of housewives 
are daily faced with this 
troublesome and often 
vexing problem. Break- 
" -fast and dinner require 
Y careful planning and pro- 
Vin fe” viding also, but they are 
wv more definite meals 
which the housewife does not find so puzzling. 
On the other hand, luncheon (and supper, 
too) are more in the nature of ‘“‘off-meals”’ 
for which it is often difficult to know the 
most appropriate food to serve. Sufficient 
nourishment must be supplied to act as the 
carry-over to the more substantial meals. 
And the appetite, too, is apt to be more 
capricious and less easy to attract at such 
“in-between”’ times. 


OUP—well-made, hot, nourishing, delicious 
soup—is the ideal answer to this problem. 
The following unsolicited letter is just one of 
the many proofs we receive of the universal 
use of soup for luncheon. 

“T am glad to write my praise of Campbell’s 
Soups, all of which I believe are the best on the 
market. 

“T have begun using them more the past year, 
and find that one can of vegetable, vegetable- 
beef, pea, or any of the other varieties, makes a 
very nourishing and healthful luncheon for my- 
self and two young children. One needs very 
little other food in addition, and you feel that 
the children are getting what they need also. 

“T find that one can buy them more reason- 
ably at the nearby grocers, by getting from 
three to a dozen cans. When you have these 
in the house, you feel prepared for a quick 
lunch or any emergency. I have always found 
them uniform in quality and quantity.” 


Campp ELL Soup COMPANY 


Py CAMDEN, Ni, USA: 


OT, invigorating soup has just the re- 
quired temptation to the appetite at the 
midday or evening meal. Soup is nourishing 
and healthfully stimulating, with a generous 
quantity of the nutriment so important in the 
meal where it is made the principal dish. And 
convenience! What a boon that is in the 
middle of a busy, bustling day—or at the end 
of it, when one is so likely to be tired out. The 
good soups you are accustomed to buy at the 
store are already blended and cooked by 
famous French chefs, and there’s practically 
nothing left for you to do but serve them! 


12 cents a can 


ie eran ete) nese hier A ie sO UP BELONGS IN THE” DAILY DIET! 
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“Not a Baby Any More,’’ Said Jewel, Turning Her Eyes Upon Them; and Then Mrs. Courage Saw, Like John Jeffrey Fleet, That the Child Had Died 


xI 
OU poor mad little butterfly, you!” said John 
Jeffrey, and in his voice was such infinite pity that 
Jewel took her shielding hands away from her face 

and gazed up at him. He had sat down on the arm of her 

chair and was stroking back her hair with a gentle hand. 

But if it was pity that she heard in his voice, what she saw 

in his fine brown face was the lightning of his anger. His 

eyes were like pools of fire. 

“I’m winged.’’ She faltered on an effort at a laugh. 

“Winged—you are. Oh, my dear, my dear, why did 
you do it?” 

“You know.” 

“Yes, I know,” John Jeffrey agreed grimly. 

“Tve wanted things so badly,” she whispered, “‘and 
when I met him and he seemed to fall in love with me, then 
it seemed as if all I’d ever dreamed were coming true.” 

“But you didn’t think you loved him?” 

“T thought I might. I meant to make myself. I could 
have if it hadn’t been for He 

“Por ——” 

“___ you.” 

“My dear!” 

“I was in love, anyway, with my dream; all that he 
meant.” 

“And now?” 

“Suddenly—it’s as if all the lamps were gone; 
light, and I see the shoddy.” 

“Yes; it was all shoddy, wasn’t it, Jewel?” 

“T’ve had a dreadful, ghastly time.” 

“When?” 

“This afternoon.” 

John Jeffrey’s face turned livid. 
steadily, “what happened?” 

“He found out.” 

“Where were you?” 


it’s day- 


“Why,” he said 


“‘ At his rooms.” 

John Jeffréy’s hand dropped from its caress of her hair, 
and he sat there, a man suffering all the tortures of the 
thwarted lover. 

“Quick, Jewel. Tell.” 

“His mean, dingy rooms—common. When I stepped in 
do you know what I saw? The very same old pattern of 
linoleum that we have at home, and I thought I’d left 
forever! You—you couldn’t go into those rooms without 


‘sort of feeling what kind of pefson, with what kind of 


nature, lived in them. He’d told me at luncheon at the 
Carlton about his side of the affair. I knew by the time I 
got to those rooms what I’d done. But he—he didn’t 
know what he’d done.” 

““You had to tell him there and then?”’ 

“Just as he’d had to tell me. He was broke, wanted 
cash. I—-I—I was the same.” She pulled open the en- 
velope bag and poured its contents on her lap. ‘See? 
That’s all.” 

“Then he believed ——” 

“He believed I was an heiress. I let him think so, be- 
cause, you see, I thought he was rich, a man of the world; 
if he’d known the truth he’d just look on me as a young 
adventuress, play with me like anyone else, and that would 
be all.” 

“Well, you are a young adventuress, aren’t you?” 

“cc Am 4 Ths ” 

“Yes, poor butterfly. You’ve deserved all you’ve got.” 

She gave a heart-rent little cry. ‘‘Oh, don’t say so!” 

“Tt is a time for truth,” said John Jeffrey. 

“Isn’t truth terrible—terrible!’”’ She wept softly. 
been nothing but truth all day.” ‘ 

“Tell.” j 

“T had to confess. I—I wasn’t worse than he was, any- 
way.” 


6eTi? ‘ 
]t’s 
‘ 
B 


“And that’s not letting yourself off lightly,” said John 
Jeffrey in an arid voice. 

“He’s bad, isn’t he? Bad!” 

“There are lots of him about nowadays,” said John 
Jeffrey. “‘Perhaps there always have been. Yes, I think 
the human wolf is perennial.” 

“He was dreadful when I told him.” 

“He didn’t—touch you?” said John Jeffrey slowly. 

“No. I ran round the table. He called me a hussy; 
said he’d like to whip me; drove me out. I felt I was 
running for my life. Absurd, wasn’t it?” she sobbed. 
“But,” she explained in gasps, “‘I was so dazed; I was 
frightened, and sick with what I’d done. I ought to have 
stayed, perhaps—faced it out.” 

“Tt’s what you’ll have to do.” 

“Please?” 

“T couldn’t keep you here—now—for your own sake. 
It’s not a good enough solution for you, Jewel. Do you 
know what I’ve wondered about you? I’ve wondered if 
underneath there wasn’t a brave woman. Is there, Jewel?” 
She gazed at him, and he saw, indeed, that the child had 
died in her eyes. ‘‘I asked myself, ‘If she went into the 
fire, how mv_n fine gold would come out?’ You know, 
Jewel, tha*’the fire burns the dross but cannot destroy the 
gold, den’t you?” 

“You mean?” 

“‘Answer your own problems, my poor little, very little 
ear. Pick up your own load for the first time in your life; 


_‘pay for your own mistakes with your own coin.” 


“T can’t understand.” 
“‘T’ll leave you a while, thinking it out. You’re safe here. 
Drink that tea.” 
“‘Aren’t you angry with me?” she asked faintly. 
“Poor butterfly, all singed.” 
Caer ty on Page 40) 
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ees a rule for success and happiness 
given you by 1500 brilliantly successful men! 
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Choose all your meals carefully. Choose breakfast very carefully ... Famous men say that your 
morning meal must be right, or your day’s work won’t be right. And dietitians agree. They warn 
us that inadequate breakfasts are responsible for many cases of malnutrition and lowered vitality. 


This is the kind of nourishment 
that protects health and aids achievement 


1500 famous business and professional men recently 
wrote to a scientific institute to explain their views on 
diet. All agreed that the right kind of food does much 
to increase a man’s chances of success in life. All agreed 
that the right kind of breakfast, especially, is an im- 
portant factor in daily efhciency . . . Pretty important 
testimony for the average man to consider! 


“You cannot develop your abilities to the utmost”, 
_ these men tell you, “unless you keep your body and 
brain efficient with proper diet. Most of the nervous 
breakdowns attributed to overwork are really due, 
fundamentally, to wrong diet. Many a man is a failure 
because malnutrition has robbed him of the energy and 
endurance, the mental keenness and initiative, which 
were his by right.” 

Each writer then goes on to describe his own break- 
fast—invariably a small or moderate amount of easily 
digested food, which affords a large amount of balanced 
nourishment. Just the kind of breakfast dietitians ad- 
vise!. . . For such a breakfast, you could find no food 
better than Grape-Nuts. 

Grape-Nuts is an unusually delicious food, made 
from wheat and malted barley. It supplies dextrins, 
maltose and other carbohydrates for heat and energy; 
iron for the blood; phosphorus for teeth and bones; 


protein for muscle and body building; and the essential 
vitamin-B, a builder of appetite. Eaten with whole 
milk or cream, Grape-Nuts is an admirably balanced 
ration, particularly easy to digest. 


Try Grape-Nuts for breakfast tomorrow morning! 
Two tablespoonfuls are enough for a serving—and 
those two tablespoonfuls afford more varied nourish- 
ment than many a hearty meal! And remember that 
the delightful crispness of Grape-Nuts encourages the 
thorough chewing so important for the health and 


Grape-Nuts is one of the Postum Cereal Company Prod- 

ucts which include also Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, Post 
Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post's Bran Flakes, 
Post’s Bran Chocolate, Jell-O, Swans Down Cake Flour .. . 
and . . . Malted Grape-Nuts, Chocolate flavored. A most 
delicious milk food-drink. Try one at the nearest fountain. 


beauty of teeth and gums, and so helpful for digestion. 


Your grocer has Grape-Nuts—or you may wish to 
accept the following offer. 


“SA Book of Better Break fasts” — 
and two servings of Grape-Nuts, free! 


Mail the coupon below, and we will send you two individual 
packages of Grape-Nuts, together with ““A Book of Better Break- 
fasts”, written by a famous physical director. 


© 1926, P. C. Co. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Postum Cerzat Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together with 
“A Book of Better Breakfasts,’ by a former physical director of Cornell 
Medical College. 


In Canada, address CANapIAN Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. 
45 Front Street East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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When he reached the door he turned round and saw her 
looking after him. And he would have given the world to 
rush back, take her in his arms, hold her there against all 
comers, say, ‘Leave it tome. I’ll buy, beg or drag you out 
of this somehow. You are my darling.” 

But what a solution! What a disgraced butterfly if she 
cowered and hid in the shelter of the wine-red room when 
she should fly bravely, taking the winds and weather as 
they came. 

He did not rush back; he hesitated only to ask, ‘‘Where 
did you meet him, Jewel?”’ 

“At the Tree Top Club.” 

He started. ‘“I—I—I probably drove him there!” 

Seay GUL cag 

“Tt’s a story of a fatal masquerade, my dear. I'll tell 
you sometime.”’ And he shut her into the battleground of 
the red room, longing that she should fight; and yet long- 
ing that she should fall. 

He came back very quietly, so quietly that she did not 
hear him. She was not resting now, limp and broken, but 
was standing on the hearth with her back to the door, 
looking into the fire. And he saw that her shoulders were 
set gallantly, that all her delicate poise of pride was un- 
shaken. She had regained herself; the self that laughed 
but did not ery; the self that bluffed the world with its 
tinsel banner bright. 

‘Better for your tea, dear?”’ said John Jeffrey tenderly 
from his aching heart. 

“Better.” 

“Well?” 

“T’ll go home.” 

He saw that she had wept her tears dry. ‘‘Home, dear?” 

She flinched. Not the new home! “I mean to Wall- 
flower Road. Just for one night—one night more.” 

“Damn!” cried John Jeffrey, distraught at what his 
imagination conjured. 

“You see, I’ll have to tell them. I'll go home tonight.” 

His heart, pounding against his ribs, kept beating its en- 
raged protest to him: ‘‘And after? You can’t let her go to 
Vicary—to that! You can’t, I tell you, you can’t!” 

‘“And—and then, dear?”’ 

“T am a married woman,” she said in a scared, brave, 
trembling voice. 


She let herself in with her latchkey and went through the 
narrow hall, depositing her suitcase as she went. Home! 
The peace, the quiet of the meager place! The generosity 
of it, always offering to a girl all such comforts as it had! 
The grace of home—a grace that she had not perceived 
before; the grace that must have been embroidered into 
its whole fabric by her mother’s hands of love! 

And from the small dining room—for they only 
had the parlor fire on Sundays—her mother came 
hurrying out. 
“That you, dear? 
Oh, my pet, you 
went out this morn- 
ing without say- 
ing good-by.” 


Her eyes fell on the suitcase that seemed to be shrinking, 
with a wish to hide, against the wall. And Jewel seemed 
also to be shrinking, with a wish to hide. But she stood up 
all the same, in the middle of the hall, right under the 
low-turned gaslight. 

“Why, you took your case! You weren’t going away for 
a night, dear, without telling me, without saying good-by! 
Was it to Flora’s? Have you made it up?”’ 

“No, no, mother. I’ll tell vou all about it; and what 
I’ve done, and why I’ve come back.”’ : 

Shadows on the girl’s white face—shadows of the 
shadowed hall in the low-turned gaslight? Mrs. Courage 
stretched up a hand and turned up the light. 

Jewel smiled faintly. ‘‘Is father home?” 

“Tn the dining room.”’ 

There he was, just as usual, old slippers on, old clothes 
sagging, old face sagging, diminished figure sagging, behind 
the evening paper. 

The girl entered like a soldier marching, and stood be- 
fore the fire, before her father. And Mrs. Courage, 
sharpened, followed her in, shutting the door with a strange 
caution from inexplicable fright, stealing forward, her eyes 
on Jewel’s face. 

“Had a good day, my girl?” said Courage, mildly, help- 
lessly sardonic, from behind the paper. She made a faint 
sound, neither assent nor dissent. ‘‘ Mother’s been alone 
as usual, I suppose.”’ 

“What does it matter whether I’m alone or not?” said 
Mrs. Courage hurriedly. ‘‘Jewel’s got her own affairs; all 
young people have. I don’t mind.” 

“What are all these affairs? She doesn’t tell us.” 

“T’ll tell you, father,” cried Jewel in a high voice. “I'll 
tell you, mother. I’ll tell you a lot.” 

In the silence, the evening paper rustled down and 
Courage stood up, looking at his daughter. 

On the brink of words, she stopped sev- 
eral times, while they stood looking at her; 
and although they did not move, in their 
silence and _ intensity 
they seemed to be draw- 
ing nearer, closing in 
upon her, so that she 
felt she could not bear 
it for another second 
without screaming. 
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How should she tell them? The inspiration came, and 
pulling off her left-hand glove, she raised the hand, laying 
it, with spread fingers, on her breast. : 

Her mother first saw the golden ring. 

“Jewel!” 

Her father’s eyes gathered it too. ‘‘What’s this?” he 
said, gray, aghast, in a quick thin tone. 

“You see,”’ said Jewel. 

“The ring means HH 

‘Tt means she’s married, father. Jewel’s married. Now, 
father, don’t get upset. Now don’t say anything to the 
child. I knew all about it! Mother knew everything, 
didn’t she, darling?”’ In a flurry, Mrs. Courage poured 
out words to save her baby from Courage’s possible feeble 
wrath. f 

“What?” he cried. ‘‘ You knew, mother—knew she was 
going out to get married today, and never told me, so 
that i 

“No, no, I didn’t know it was today. That’s where she’s 
been naughty, surprising us so. But still, we don’t have a 
wedding in the family every day. We mustn’t ——” 

“Never telling me a word, so that I could do my duty as 
a father and find out who he was, and what kind of fellow, 
marrying a young girl still under age without her parents’ 
agreement.” 

“Mother knows everything about it—everything— 
doesn’t she, Jewel dear?” 

Silence. ‘‘No, mother,” said Jewel. 

Now Mrs. Courage knew that disaster was upon her be- 
loved, her treasure and her hope. She fell back against the 
table, clutching its edge with her hands. ‘‘ But, baby ——”’ 

“Not a baby any more,” said Jewel, turning her eyes 
upon them; and then Mrs. Courage saw, like John Jeffrey 
Fleet, that the child had died. 


(Continued on Page 119) 


“You Know, Jewel, That the Fire Burns the Dross But Cannot Destroy the Gold, Don’t You?’ ‘‘You Mean?” 
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how many Christmas Prob Bris 


can be solved ap a single visit of , Lealsilh Wa WL 


A Timely Suggestion to Those Who 
Would Make Christmas Buying a Bit 
Easier This Year 


NW AN ENDLESS TASK it usually seems to select appealing 
things for all those you want to remember at Christmas 
time! And what ingenuity it takes to find just the right gift for 
each and every one! 


But here, at last, is a way to make your Christmas buying 


easier . . . It enables you to do most of your shopping all at 
one time ... and all in your very own home. 
Realsilk makes this possible ... with its timely, money- 


saving, direct-to-consumer service. 


For where can you find more acceptable or appropriate holi- 
day gifts than hosiery and lingerie? And what an exquisite 
collection of charming and practical things Realsilk has 
assembled to show you this Christmas time! 


The Realsilk Service Man regularly assigned to your neigh- 
borhood will have them when he calls ...a wealth of gift 
suggestions .. . something for almost every one on your list. 


For instance, he offers a complete line of wondrous sheer 
hosiery of pure, fresh silk in all the latest colorings. There are, 
also, styles in other fabrics. He has lingerie, too . .. superb 
tailored creations as well as those which interpret the dainty, 
new Parisienne modes. 


Then, there are the famous Realsilk SUPER-SERVICE 
Socks for men in both plain and fancy patterns ... And where 
is there a man or youth who would fail to appreciate such a gift? 


And last, but not least, a splendid selection of children’s 
stockings . . . sturdy weaves with extra reinforcements to romp 
in and finer textures with fancy tops for dress. 


When you make up your Christmas list this year you'll find it a 
mighty & good idea to send for the Realsilk Service Man. For not only 
is the Realise way the more convenient way to buy, but understand 

. everything you get from Realsilk is offered at most outstanding 
savings—an advantage which Realsilk always assures but which is 
especially significant at Christmas buying time. 

So, when the man at your door says “‘Realsilk’’, by all means 
have him come in. And if you do not care to wait for his next 
regular call, use the Christmas-time coupon below to arrange 
a special appointment any time you suggest. 


REAL SILK Hosiery MILLS, INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Silk Hosiery 
and Makers of Fine Lingerie 


250 BRANCH OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
| i O S I E R : ™ IN 6) | I NG | RI I Consult ’Phone Directory for Your Local Office 


© 1926, R. S, H. M. 
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REAL SI ndianapolis, Indiana. | 
STOCKI NGS S OCKS * YT would like to have the Realsilk Service Representative call and help me 
t with my Christmas buying. Please arrange an appointment on or about 
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And so they built three homes as one 


woe a 


Bored 


“The Tree-O,”’ Lake Forest, Illinois 
Lake Forest and theother North Shore suburbs of Chicagoare coming to be 
known quite as much for their charming little homes on small plots of ground 
as for their grander mansions and estates. Indeed, the fashion now seems to be 
to see how economically you can build and still have everything you want. 


Copyright 1926, United States Gypsum Co. 


of gypsum—smooth-surfaced, tight-jointed, nonwarping 
and permanent. They decorated the Sheetrock with 
Textone, plastic paint, obtaining individual effects in 
both tint and texture to suit each room of each house. 


Thus they combined in the wall and ceiling back- 
grounds of their homes the essential qualities of 
safety and beauty at most economical cost. 


Sheetrock and Textone are USG products— 
made only by the United States Gypsum Com- 
pany. Each of them has advantages that you 
cannot get in anything else. Sheetrock is 
sold by your dealer in lumber and building 


supplies, Textone, by your paint dealer. 
Sheetrock is inspected and approved as an effective 
barrier to fire by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 

UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 

General Offices: 205 West Monroe St., Chicago, Illinois 


What can be achieved is admirably shown in “The Tree-O”—three most at- 
tractive little houses built on about three-quarters of an acre along Westminster 
Road, in Lake Forest, by three more than ordinarily interesting families. 


Morrow Krum is golf editor of The Chicago Tribune. Mrs. Krum is “Nancy R.,” 
the society editor of the “world’s greatest newspaper.” Their aunt is the Tribune’s 
noted travel and social correspondent, “Madame X.” The third home of the 
“Tree-O” is Mrs. Krum’s mother’s. 


With the same kind of work and tastes, they formed their own little “community” 
building project. Laid plans for a common garage and heating plant. Set harmonious 
designs around a common court. And agreed to build not only well but economically. 


For the walls and ceilings,they chose Sheetrock—the fireproof wallboard—broad,rigid sheets 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WALLBOARD 


72 designs from National Architectural Prize UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 


Contest have been compiled in an attractive book. i inoi 
Send $1.00 and this coupon to Fireproofing Dept. 30, 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


goatee ee Co., 205 W. Monroe Pp R Oo D U C aL: S Send me free booklet, “Sheetrock Walls.” 
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UNDAY, June 8, 186—today i got up erly and 
went over to Beanys to seeourmunky. Beany 
was up and out in the barn. the munky shew his 

teeth at us and chittered but when i shew him haff a 

red banana he gumped down and held out his funny little 
niggery hands and grabbed it and gumped back into the 
troth in the front part of the stall and skinned it and et it. 
he wood taik auful big mouthfulls and his mouth wood be 
swole up-as if he had the toothake. 

but he woodent let us come neer him and we was afrade 
he mite bite us and we mite get the cholery. so we got. 
Beanys fathers dog and held him by the coller so he wood 
not kill the munky becaus he is so mutch bigger and we 
sed sick him Tige. we wasent going to let Tige go but we 
jest wanted to see if the munky wood be scart. 

but when the munky saw the dog he gumped down and 
rushed at him chittering as loud as he cood chitter and 
Tige put his tale between his leggs and yanked away from 
Beany so quick that Beany went heels over head and Tige 
ran into the house and hid under the sofa and staid there 
all day growling and whining. 

we spent all the time we cood with our munky but we 
had to leeve him to go to chirch. Beany kep looking out 
behine the organ and showing his teeth and looking over 
his sholder first one way and then the other jest like a 
munky. i thougt i shood die laffing. 

we wanted to play the hand organ but it was sunday and 
Beanys mother woodent let us. 

Munday, June 9, 186—today when Beanys father 
opened the barn door he found that the munky had killed 
2 hens. he hadent tore them or et them. he had grabbed 
them by the neck and strangulated them whitch was why 
they dident squork. then he had picked all the fethers off 
them and the barn was full of fethers. Beanys father sed 
the town of Kingston had got to pay for them hens. 
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Beanys father led him out of the barn. he had a riding 
whip in his hand but all he had to do was to swish it in the 
air to scare the munky. then he hiched the munky to a 
tree and he clim up in the branches and gumped for an- 
other branch and the string wasent long enuf and he 
stoped in the air with a jerk and hung down over a limm 
kicking and whirling round and wood have been strangu- 
lated if Beanys father hadent grabed him by the back of 
the neck and lifted him over the limm. then he gave the 
munky sum peanuts whitch he cracked and et maiking 
auful funny faces. we played the hand organ two. it goes 
kind of hard. neether me or Beany or Pewt can play a hoal 
tune without resting. i never gnew before that a hand 
organ man had ennything but fun. 

Tuesday, June 10, 186—today the munky killed another 
hen. this time it was the rooster. he strangulated him 
jest like the others. Beanys father sed he will have a big 
bill agenst the town of Kingston. he sed peanuts and 
bananas are pretty xpensive. the munky et sum crackers 
today. when he hears the hand organ he skips and gumps 
round and gets terible xcited. i gess he misses the italian 
man. tomorrow me and Pewt and Beany are going to 
have a show. 

Wensday, June 11, 186—most vacation time. we dident 
have our show today. Beanys father sed we coodent have 
a crowd hanging round all the time. he got mad becaus 
the munky gumped on Beanys granmothers head, the one 
that had the tissick or the assmer, we never cood tell 
whitch and pulled off her cap and wigg and scrached her 
face. well Beanys mother threw a hoal pale of water all 
over the munky and all over Beanys granmother. i dont 
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know whitch was the maddest the munky or Beanys 

granmother. the munky chittered and shew its teeth 

and maid faces and Beanys granmother sputered and 

maid up faces but she had left her teeth in a glass goblit 
in the house and so she coodent show them and so the munky 
beet. ennyway it was her falt becaus we told her not to plage 
him but she kep gumping at him to make him chitter and 
he kep getting madder and madder until finaly he gumped 
so hard that he broke the string and got to her. well she 
grabed the stable broom and she hit at that munky as hard 
as she cood but he went up in the barn loft like a spider run- 
ning up a webb. and when she found she coodent hit him 
she hit meand Beany sum auful welts with the broom becaus 
we laffed. 

you wood have laffed if you cood have saw her bald- 
headed and wet throug. then Beanys mother put her 
apron over his granmothers head and led her into the 
house to dry her wigg and cap. 

she hung her cap out on the line but not her wigg. i 
wunder why. we coodent get the munky to come down and 
so we locked the barn door until Beanys father come 
home. he coodent maik him come down eether. Beanys 
father sed that Kingston had got to by his mother a new 
wigg and a new cap. 

Thirsday, June 12, 186—vacation is coming neerer and 
neerer. today Beanys father took the hand organ up in 
the barn loft and me and Beany plaid it and what do you 
think. that munky come down and gumped rite on that 
organ and we fed him with sum peanuts and a piece of 
banana. then the munky set on Beanys sholder and dident 
bite him or scrach him. Beany got hold of the string and 
then took him down stares with the organ. then we leened 
the organ agenst the side of a open shed and hiched the 
munky to it and he seamed to feal|better. 

(Continued on Page 174) 
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When He Seen That Munky He Let Out Sutch a Yell That the Munky Gumped Down and Ran Back to the School House 
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Anne Lewis Pierce has written COLOR MAGIC 
IN THE HOME for women who want to freshen 
their homes by the proper use of color—and yet 
do it inexpensively. It is full of practical, 
sensible suggestions. Just drop a line to 
Congoleum-Nairn Inc., 1421 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for your free copy of this 
helpful handbook on home beautifying. 
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HARM in rooms isn’t bought by the 
dollar’s worth. It’s astonishing how 
much you can accomplish—even on the 
thriftiest budget—if you make color and 
brightness your aim. 


All the colors of a queen’s garden can be 
secured in low-priced materials for new 
hangings, chair-covers, lamp shades and 
table covers. There’s even an inexpensive 
cure for that dreary, discouraged look that 
comes from threadbare floor-coverings. 


Call upon the new designs 
in Congoleum Gold Seal Art- 
Rugs. Varied — original — 
charming. You cannot know 
how really pleasing they 
are until you’ve seen them. 


Designers of the highest 
ability have created a wide 
variety of artistic patterns 
for every part of the house. 
Traditional designs in rich, 
restrained colorings. Large 
and small flowered patterns. / 
Interesting novelties. And! 
tile designs of surpassing 
quaintness and charm. = 
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Your 


rooms with 


Cheerful 
Colors 


ae brighten 
your days with 
Lighter Housework 


And what happiness you will find in 
Congoleum’s many practical advantages. 
The freedom from dusty, back-breaking 
sweeping and beating. The joy of being 
able to clean a rug in just a few minutes, 
and knowing it’s really clean. 


An easy rub-over with a damp mop 
makes the smooth, sanitary surface of a 
Congoleum Rug spotless and gleaming. 
Think of the time saved! The leisure 


you ll have for the things you like to do! 


Further, Gold Seal Art- 
- Rugs require no fastening. 


The Gold Seal pasted 
right on the face of the pat- 
tern is the mark of the only 
genuine Congoleum Gold 
Seal Rugs. It reads “‘Satis- 
faction Guaranteed or Your 
Money Back” and is your 
guide to proved value in 
labor-saving floor-coverings. 


ConcGoLeuM-NalIRN INC. 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago 
San Francisco Dallas Kansas City Atlanta 

Pittsburgh Minneapolis New Orleans 

Cleveland Rio de Janeiro 
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In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, 


Above is shown the Montreal 


Gold Seal Rug No. 408 ! 
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HA Dia, grand 

housecleaning 

once. It was al- 
ways a habit with me to 
save the bulk of my letters, 
partly for reference and 
partly because a letter 
seems to me so much a part 
of the writer that destroy- 
ing it is a painful task; I 
started by putting them 
away in packages, in bun- 
dles, in boxes; I finally had 
to do them up in bales and 
stuff them into hogsheads, 
until at last there was noth- 
ing for it but to store them 
in the loft of my big old 
barn. 

Then I needed the loft. 
Something had to go, so I 
put two young men at the 
job of sorting the ten years’ 
accumulation, taking off 
such names and addresses 
as might be useful later and 
then burning the lot. It 
took them the better part 
of a week, and according to 
their rough calculation that 
loft held eighty-five thou- 
sand letters. When they 
had finished they came to 
me with a paper box full of 
unused postage stamps, 
many of them foreign, and 
several of large denomina- 
tion. 


said. 

And when I had had them counted those stamps totaled 
enough to pay the boys’ wages twice over. They had been 
sent to pay for seeds, for return postage, for small bills, and 
the like, and had been overlooked when the letters were read. 


Travels With the Postman 


FTER that I tried to keep my correspondence cleaned 
up all the time; but it wasn’t any use. I suppose I 
have accumulated in the past ten years fully as many letters 
as were destroyed in that wholesale housecleaning of 1914; 
it seems to me I have disposed of pretty nearly all my mail 


Helen Keller in the Santa Rosa Gardens 


& Ignace Paderewski and Luther Burbank Before the 
We took those stamps Santa Rosa Home. 


out of the letters,” the boys Albert, King of the Belgians 


HO | experimentation, and 
perhaps these are the 
most interesting and 

informative of the great 
mass of correspondence I 
have had, because they tell 
of adventures near and far, 
of the countries where the 
writers lived, of the cus- 
toms and habits of the peo- 
ple, of the botanical and 
climatic wonders. They are, 
in short, a sort of travel 
series, reading which one 
can go around the world in 
seven hours and from pole 
to pole in an evening. 


Doorbell Knowledge 


OW I want to write a 
little about letters from 
others, and about some of 
the visitors I have had in the 
past sixty years, because 
they are the only contacts 
I have had with people, and 
they give me, and I hope 
will give you, a sketchy pic- 
ture of me, of the times in 
which I have lived, and the 
events in which I have, to 
this extent, participated. 
The mail bag and the 
doorbell! You who live in 
big cities, who travel about 
the world, who go to the 
theater one night, to the 
opera the next, to a lecture course, to 
great dinners, to clubs where fa- 
mous men gather around the fire- 
place or the table and swap stories 
of their lives and experiences and 
opinions—all you who move 
about and have your contacts 
with a great mass of people as 
your daily portion may never 
have tasted the joy of knowing 
the world through the mail bag 
and the doorbell. It is not so 
bad a way; it has this advantage 
over yours: Whereas you know 


At Right— Mr. Burbank With 


as soon as it was answered 
and the business it. con- 
cerned was finished; but 
now, looking through the 
house and the offices and 
the barn in search of 
things to jog my memory 
for these papers, I findthat 
I am again like a needle in 
a haystack of letters. 

I wonder, contemplating 
them, how I have contrived to 
find time to attend to 
them; and yet I don’t be- 
lieve any friendly, courteous 
request, any business communica- 
tion, any letter of inquiry, any appli- 
cation for information, a job, a loan or a rec- 
ommendation, or even any missive blaming 
me for the poor state of civilization or cuss- 
ing me for something I have said or have not 
done, has ever crossed my desk, in sixty 
years, without being given some sort of reply. 

We had a heavy old bore visiting us once 
who never said anything or thought any- 
thing or did anything without cocking his 
head on one side and asking himself just how 
a mention of that thing said or thought or 
done would look when it appeared in his 
biography. Somehow that angle of the mat- 
ter never struck meatall. MaybeI was too 
busy or maybe too independent or maybe too 
direct in my habit of mind to be concerned; 
at any rate, I doubt that they will get much 
out of my letters that will be worth preserv- 
ing for their fine literary style, or for the bits 
of scandal hidden away in them, or for any 
of the other qualities that appear to make 
a man’s letters worth printing after he has 
ceased to write letters for all time to come. 
No, the biggest interest will be found in the 
letters written to me. 

I have mentioned some of them before 
in this series—the letters from collectors 
in scattered parts of the world who have 
sent me seeds and bulbs and cuttings for Harry Lauder and Luther Burbank 


(Continued on Page 125) 


Never Too Late 


O TAKE dinner with Doctor B is as good as read- 
ing for a half hour from the pages of life itself. He 
is perhaps one of the leading, most active and 
eminent surgeons of our country, and lucky the young 
man who can sit at his feet and listen. 

“Doc, I want your advice. I havea 
nephew who is thinking about surgery 
as a career. The only trouble is he is 
twenty-three; it means seven years 
more of study, and he’s had no courses 
in that direction. It’ll mean he’ll have 
to begin all over again, and he wonders 
if it isn’t a little late to begin now.” 

“My own career 
is the best reply to 
that,’’ returned Doc- 
tor B. ‘‘I sometimes 
think we place too 
much importance on 
this begin-early stuff. 
Old Doctor C used 
to say a fellow didn’t 
begin to collect any 
common sense un- 
til he was thirty. 
Maybe that was to 
kid me along, but 
really it isn’t when 
we start or how long 
it takes us to get 
started, but rather 
how hard and fast 
we push ourselves 
after we once begin. 
The main thing is that we begin. I’ve seen men postpone 
their start or let themselves be buffaloed by the too-late- 
to-start idea, so that they never did get going at all during 
the rest of their lives. No matter what your age is, forget 
it and begin. After that, it’s easy enough if you’ve got 
the urge to make up time. Get my point?” 

I nodded that I did. 

“‘T certainly had to make up enough time, so I know. 
Mother and dad were farm folk—poor. They couldn’t help 
much. It was all they could do to hang on while my brother 
and I went through high school. I didn’t even realize the 
need of an education then. I didn’t, wouldn’t study. I got 
through somehow and didn’t care how badly. Then some 
boys I went to school with, all sons of people pretty well-to- 
do, got soft jobs around town and began to high-hat me, as 
the kids say today. That made me mad through, and one 
day I said to myself, ‘By gosh, nobody can look down on 
me! I'll get an education and show these snobs!’ 

“‘T went to the Y. M. C. A. in New York, where I taught 
for two years to earn money to support myself, and studied 
nights preparing for college. Next I went up to Andover 
Prep and taught physical training, at the same time boning 
for college. I had a very attractive offer to stay, but by 
this time the medical profession was in my blood and I 
had to go on with it. Finally, at the mature age of twenty- 
five, I entered Yale for a four-year medical course. Think 
of a green young freshman twenty-five years old! I studied 
hard and had to work hard to support myself on the side. 
Money was scarcely a constant companion; when it did 
call on me it seldom stayed long. Many’s the night I went 
over to Jack’s, corner of York and Chapel, with only a 
nickel in my pocket, not knowing where my next meal was 
coming from, ordered a five-cent beer and killed the lunch 
counter. Since I had to work to earn money during the 
day, I had to do all my dissecting at night. Almost every 
night I’d go up into the dark dissecting room and dissect 
away three or four hours, with only an old corncob pipe for 
company. It was a spooky place at night, believe me. 

“Junior year rolled by andI made my fraternity, but that 
didn’t mean much to me. I studied hard and stood well. 
Finally, in senior year, when we were just about finished, 
Doctor C, one of the greatest surgeons of his day, came 
to me and said, ‘B, I want you to come with me for two 
years at the hospital.’ 

“T knew what that meant—only the honor man of the 
class would be chosen for that. It wasa big compliment; 
scholastically it would make me, but I replied, ‘Sorry I 
can’t, doctor. I’m twenty-nine years old’—just about the 
age your nephew would be after his course, by the way. ‘I’m 
dead broke. If you were to ask me for a loan of five dollars 
I couldn’t give it to you right now. I’ve got to get out 
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and earn a living. Besides, I can’t spare the two years. 
I'd like to, but your offer comes a little late.’ 
“**Took here,’ he fairly shouted at me, ‘you’re coming 


with me; you’re coming tomorrow, and never mind 
money. I want you.’ 

“That was enough. Doctor C was a gruff, masterful 
man. That was May. I went. My final exams didn’t 
matter; I was considered high man on the strength of it. 
Worse yet, Doctor C pushed me immediately into surgery. 
The very first day he made me do a major operation while 
he sat in the gallery and looked on, making me nervous as 
acat. I knew nothing of hospital management, yet he put 
me in charge of fourteen young internes and told me I was 
responsible. I was just about as popular as a pig in a par- 
lor, as you can imagine. 

“No one else could get along with Doctor C; he rowed 
with everybody, including me, until one day, a Sunday, a 
young boy was brought in with a fractured skull. It was 
serious. I tried to get the doctor everywhere without re- 
sult, so finally went ahead and operated on him myself. 
An hour later Doctor C came bellowing through the wards. 

“““How long since you have been operating on brain 
cases? Who told you you could do this one? Why didn’t 
you call for me?’ 

““T tried to get you all over, doctor, but couldn’t. This 
is the first brain operation I’ve done for you, and it will 
probably be the last. However, I wasn’t going to stand 
around waiting for you and watch the boy die. I’m not 
sorry.’ 

“He looked at me a moment, smiled, and from then on 
we never had any trouble, largely because I always did my 
working first and my playing afterward. I found he was 
particular; I made it a point that he should never have to 
tell me twice to do a thing. I found he was punctual al- 
most to the point of painfulness; I saw that he never had 
to wait for me. I did his bidding promptly and—well, 
we got along fine. So I was with him two years, learned 
much from him, and did a great deal of surgery of the most 
difficult sort, which he often literally pushed me into. 
Later, when the old man retired, he called me to him, 
saying, ‘B, here are my instruments—take what you 
want.’ 

“When I thought of the marvelous miracles these bright, 
beautiful things had performed in the sensitive hands that 
would never hold them again, it brought tears to my eyes. 
We live far apart now, but I still go to see the old gentle- 
man regularly every year. He is more than ninety now. 

“So it was at the age of thirty-one I was only ready to 
begin my life’s work—on the threshold of my career, you 
might say. It seemed pretty late to begin, but I went so 
much faster because I did feel the pressure of years and the 
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need for haste that I am 
now further than many in 
my profession who were not 
so handicapped by time. 
There are many compen- 
sations which seem to make 
up for a late start. I never 
have regretted mine, and 
I’m certain you can’t spend 
your time more profitably 
than in getting started 
properly. After that, the 
race is to the strong, which 
means the man who is will- 
ing to make his legs go 
hardest, fastest and long- 
est—provided, like a good 
runner, he uses his 
head on the turns.” 

A waiter came in. 
“Telephone, sir.” 

Doctor B rose and 
shortly reappeared. 
“T’m awfully sorry I 
. must go. A very seri- 
ous operation at the hospital—this will be 
my fourteenth today. You see, a surgeon is 
always the slave of his telephone. He never 
can appropriate a particular hour to himself 
and be sure of it as his own. I sometimes 
think my life belongs to the sick. That’s 
the fascinating part about surgery—you al- 
ways feel you are serving, fulfilling a life 
duty. It means so much—so much more 
than the money, which is only the visible . 
signs of getting on. . . . Well, good night.” 

He left, but suddenly returned. “‘ Yes, tell your nephew 
it’s not too late. Time and again I’ve operated successfully 
when things had gone too long and it seemed too late. My 
own life and all the experience I’ve had since have con- 
vinced me that it’s never too late.” 

The next moment he was gone. [I really think he is right. 
When we start doesn’t make very much difference after 
all, provided, of course, we have the courage to carry on 
after we once begin. —HIRAM BLAUVELT. 


Wit and the Law 


T A COLLEGE convocation there was introduced one 
of the most prominent attorneys of the state. With a 
fine presence and an engaging smile, a voice whose harmony 
reached the recesses of the large auditorium, he mingled 
sound advice and touches of quaint humor until the audi- 
ence of young men and young, women was thrilled with the 
message he drove home. Every art of the born orator was 
present in the address. : 

Later I suggested to him: ‘‘Why don’t you make after- 
dinner speeches? You ought to do a good job at that.” 

He hesitated a moment, then: ‘‘I’ll be frank with you. 
I do make a good job of it. But I do not make after-dinner 
speeches except on rare occasions—I’m a retired funny 
man. I did not need to learn public speaking. It is easy 
for me to talk to audiences and to rouse laughter. In col- 
lege it was my specialty, and I talked on every occasion 
possible. I became the school’s clown orator. Somehow it 
was a gift, if that is what you call it. The audience was 
an instrument on which I could play, and my voice and 
presence—I am stating facts, not boasting—gave me an 
advantage. Public speaking grows on one; it is a sort of 
intoxication that reacts on the speaker and sets his blood 
pulsing faster and clears his mind—this, outside any mes- 
sage he may wish to deliver. : 

“Well, when I came out of college and set up my law _ 
office I took an active part in the city’s civic affairs. I 
joined .the chamber of commerce, a lunch club and an 
organization that conducted a weekly forum to discuss 
political and social affairs. Soon I was recognized as the 
town’s funny man and I was called on to talk at all sorts of 
functions. Addresses before the women’s clubs, the church 
societies, the chamber of commerce and similar bodies 
came with increasing rapidity. I was elected president of 
the chamber of commerce and with a bagful of stories 
presided at the banquets. Folks seemed to like it, and the 
towns around sent for me. I made speeches on every con- 
ceivable subject, from good roads to fundamentalism— 
always with much wit and story-telling—in a score of cities 
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Everything the Buyer Wants 
Plus Hupmobile Quality 


What do people want when they buy this Six? They 
want beauty, of course; style, comfort, modern 
features. But most of all, they want the manufac- 
turing quality which has made Hupmobile famous 
—with the rare performance, the low costs, the 
almost unbelievable reliability which are the fruits 
of such quality. So they come confidently to the 
Hupmobile Six, assured beforehand that all their 
expectations will be realized. 


Modern and Complete 


Thermostatic Heat Control + Gasoline Filter « 4- Mohair Upholstery « Rear View Mirror + Special 
Wheel Brakes « Color Options « Vision-Ventilating Vibration Damper + Snubbers « Tilting Beam Head- 
Windshield + Clear Vision Bodies « Dash Gaso- lights + Automatic Windshield Cleaner « Walnut 
line Gauge + Force Feed Lubrication + Oil Filter Grained Instrument Board and Window Ledges 


_ Sedan, five-passenger, four-door, $1385. Coupe, two-passenger, with rumble seat, $1385. 
sy Roadster, with rumble seat, $1385. Touring, five-passenger, $1325. Equipment includes 
“€ 30 x 5.25 balloon tires, four-wheel brakes. All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, plus revenue tax. 
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OME people were sorry for Mrs. Aiken; 
others were irritated by her. 
pended on how they felt about futility. 

She had been a pretty girl—one of the 
“belles of Georgetown,” so her 
contemporaries said—and she still 
wore the memory of prettiness like 
afrayedscarf. She had the awfully 
sweet manner of her generation and 
clung to the archness of her girl- 
hood, just as she clung to fluffy 
things about her throat and irrele- 
vant trimming for her dresses. 
Under all her fripperies she had a 
reserve of cold, hard shrewdness. 
But very few people suspected this, 
unless they were cruel people like 
old Beau Michener. 

Old Beau was a retired com- 
mander, U.S.N., triumphantly un- 
married, although his brass buttons 
had been the targets for feminine 
shots these forty years and more. 
He divided his time now between 
the Army and Navy Club and those 
drawing-rooms where one could be 
sure of finding rum for one’s after- 
noon tea and spice for one’s after- 
noon gossip. 

Old Beau had eyes like a 
woman’s; they saw everything— 
the dust behind a sofa and the mo- 
tive behind an act. 

Whenever anyone remarked—as 
persons frequently did remark— 
that they just couldn’t see how the 
Aikens managed to get along, Old 
Beau would chuckle way down un- 
der the rolls of fat that had accu- 
mulated over his stomach. =~ 

“Fanny Aiken has three con- 
vertible securities,’ he would say. 
“Her ancestors, her heirlooms and 
her daughters. She’s living off the 
heirlooms now. Why, I myself 
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“‘You See Now Why it’s So Nice 
for Me to Have You Here Be: 


bought that delightful nest of ta- _ ait side Me,” Shel Explained. “'T 
bles—the rosewood ones that used ‘i Can Rest. I Don’t Have to Try 
to be in her living room, you re- is to Fascinate You’’ 
member. Bought ’em down at Ma- 

lakadi’s antique shop, and from eT. 


the savage way Malakadi stuck to his original price, I 
know she had made him pay through the nose for them.” 

Across another deep chuckle, he would add: 

“Fanny Aiken knows her way about. She’s only exist- 
ing on the heirlooms, of course. Her big profits will come 
when she sells off the ancestors and the daughters. To- 
gether, you understand—together. Who takes the daugh- 
ters will naturally acquire the ancestors along with them. 
But Fanny will see that her three jewels bring a little big- 
ger price for their antique settings.” 

People always laughed at Beau’s gibes; the meaner the 
gibes the heartier the laughter. But there was usually 
someone in the company to protest against his estimate of 
Fanny Aiken. 

“Oh, come now,” the protestant would argue, “that’s 
putting it on a bit thick, isn’t it? Fanny Aiken’s a senti- 
mental fool; she wouldn’t have the sense to scheme. And 
the girls are sweet.”’ 

“Oh, adorable! Perfect winners,” all the gossips would 
agree. “And not only stunning to look at but aecommo- 
dating and considerate. Pretty manners, you know. So 
unusual in these days. Everyone always wants them for a 
party. Darlings! Except—except, perhaps, the youngest 
one. Bobby is the prettiest of the three, of course, but she’s 
different. A little cold she always seems to me, and 
proud ——”’ 

Though Bobby could not hear these public criticisms, 
she heard much the same thing in the privacy of home. In- 
deed, she had it as regularly for breakfast as she had a 
soft-boiled egg. More regularly, because when eggs went 
beyond sixty cents a dozen the Aikens perforce scratched 
them off the menu. 

In their shabby rambling old Georgetown house—one 
of those authentic and charming old homes which have 
been luring Washingtonians across Rock Creek since the 
restoration of old houses became the fad—the Aikens lived 
on practically nothing at all. Mrs. Aiken had her pension, 


of course, because the late Theodore Aiken had been an 
army officer. But the pension for a captain’s widow is 
infinitesimal when one has to match it against the H.C.L. 
and three stair-step daughters all tumbling into grown- 
upness at once. Joan Aiken was twenty-one, Frances al- 
most twenty, and Bobby eighteen. Mrs. Aiken had planned 
to let them slip out socially, one at a time. But as she could 
not afford debut parties, and as nobody could ever remem- 
ber which was the older—what with short hair and short 
frocks, girls all looked the same, anyway—invitations 
usually came for the three of them. So there were three 
sets of party frocks to contrive. And, except when rich 
Cousin Ellie helped out, nothing to contrive them on but 
the aforesaid pension and the income from a tiny, very 
tiny block of traction stock. 

It was no wonder that she had had to sell her rosewood 
tables and her mahogany four-posters and her fine old 
secretary and many another thing, even to a thin packet 
of letters which Martha Washington had written to one 
of her great-great-grandmothers. How fortunate, as she 
often remarked to the girls, that Martha’s letters could 
bring a higher price than those of her illustrious husband, 
because the good lady had taken her pen in hand less fre- 
quently. 

No, the wonder was that Mrs. Aiken had any heirlooms 
left at all. And considering the difficulties in her path, per- 
haps it was natural that she should scold Bobby so con- 
stantly. 

Bobby—christened Roberta—Aiken was the youngest 
and the prettiest of the three girls. She was really amaz- 
ingly pretty; sometimes it almost took your breath away 
to look at her. 

Those were the times when she was tremendously inter- 
ested in something, when her blue eyes blazed black, and 
the tea-rose pink in. her cheeks deepened to La France, 
when she forgot to keep her mouth looking scornful and 
allowed it to be lovable, when the red gold of her hair, 
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which curled in soft baby ringlets all over 
her proud little head, seemed to crisp into 
new glory. Yes, she really took your breath 
away then. But even when she was not 
like that, even when she was detached and 
a little cold and faintly scornful of life, she quickened 
many a masculine pulse. 

Naturally, her mother expected, and had every right to 
expect, that Bobby would do something brilliant for the 
family. The something would in- 
evitably be matrimony. With their 
social connections, embracing the 
Army and Navy sets and the old 
Washington set, it was possible, 
even without money, for the Aiken 
girls to meet the right people. 
Bobby’s light should not be hidden 
under the bushel of poverty, not if 
her mother could help it! Often 
when she was too tired, after a 
day’s contriving, to sleep, Mrs. 
Aiken would lie awake at night 
pleasurably building air castles on 
the foundations of the brilliant mar- 
riage Bobby would presently make. 

The only obstacle to such castle 
building was Bobby herself. Bobby 
had such curious ideas. One of 
them was the idea of work. She 
wanted to go to work, she said—to 
go to business school and learn to 
be a stenographer or bookkeeper 
or some such grubby thing. 

“Now there’s no use beginning all over again about 


‘that,’’ Mrs. Aiken said firmly when Bobby read an alluring 


advertisement from the morning paper. Bobby read: 


“HELP WANTED. Female: Wanted,asecretary. Must be 
good stenographer and typist. Woman novelist desires a com- 
petent secretary with pleasant personality; one who is willing 
to accompany her to Italy for the winter months. $35 a week.” 


Bobby’s blue eyes blazed black, her faint color deepened 
to rose, her red lips parted softly. 

“Think of it!’? she murmured. “Italy! All the glorious 
things to see. And thirty-five dollars a week. Thirty-five 
dollars a week!” 

She closed one small hand tightly, as though she already 
grasped the money in a mercenary fist. It was one of 
Bobby’s moments of breath-taking beauty, but she did not 
take her mother’s breath. , 

“Now don’t start that nonsense again,’’ her mother said. 

“But, mother, think what it would mean if we had 
thirty-five dollars coming in every week! Or even thirty a 
week. Of course, I really shouldn’t think of a position that 
would take me to Italy. I’d get a job right in Washington 
and I’d turn my salary over to you. We could pay up all 
our bills and not feel apologetic to the iceman and the milk- 
man any more. And we could sometimes buy a dress or a 
hat, not always have to wear what Cousin Ellie sends us.” 

“Your Cousin Ellie has been very generous. You’re a 
most ungrateful girl,’’ her mother said coldly. 

Joan put down the society page of the morning paper 
which she had been absorbing while Bobby scanned the 
help-wanted advertisements. 

“You are so frightfully middle-class, Bobby,” she re- 
marked scornfully. ‘‘The idea of feeling apologetic to an 
iceman. Why, an iceman isn’t a person at all.” 

“He’s a mighty important person when you need ice,” 
Bobby muttered. 

“Tt is all very well for rich girls to take up work as a 
fad,’ Mrs. Aiken’s plaintive voice resumed the argument. 
“All this talk about careers is tiresome, but it is harmless 
as long as a girl doesn’t really have to work for a living. 
But a grubby job—the kind of a job you’d have to take— 
would simply finish your chances in life. Look at the Palmer 
girl; she got a job after her father lost his money. And see 
what happened to her. For a little while people asked her 
to evening parties, but she dropped out of things soon 
enough. And she ended by marrying a nobody who worked 
in the office with her; some clerk, I believe.” 

Mrs. Aiken was taking on the martyr expression which 
she often wore when talking to her youngest daughter. 

“‘T’ve tried,” she said sadly. ‘I’ve worked my fingers to 
the bone to give you a chance in life, to see that you meet 
the right people, and all you can think about is the iceman 
and the milkman and their wretched little duns for money!” 

Frances laughed. i 

(Continu d on Page 50) 
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(Continued from Page 48) 

“Why, mother, Bobby loves the lower classes,’”’ she 
said. ‘“‘ You should have seen her yesterday. Laura Trask 
drove us home from Chevy Chase in her new car, and we 
had to stop for gas at that station near the bridge, you 
know. The boy who came to give us the gas turned out to 
be an intimate friend of Bobby’s. She almost fell on his 
neck. And the way Laura Trask stared! ’Twould have 
frozen a fish.” 

Mrs. Aiken and Joan both turned horrified eyes upon 
Bobby, who pushed her chair angrily back from the table 
and stood up, slim and straight, a lovely flame of indigna- 
tion. 

“How utterly absurd, Frances, to pretend you didn’t 
know who it was!’’ she exclaimed. “It was Terry Bren- 
nan, and four years ago when you were a sophomore in 
high school and he was the football hero, you would have 
been glad enough if he’d flung you a kind word. Well, he 
did fling them to me, though I was nothing but a green 
little freshman. He was sweet to me. I like him alot. What 
doI care whether Laura Trask stares or you giggle? Darned 
old snobs, both of you!”’ 

Bobby flung out of the room. 

Mrs. Aiken sighed. “‘I worry terribly over Bobby,” she 
confided to her two tractable daughters. ‘‘She seems to 
have no sense at all about picking the right people. And 
I’mso afraid she’s serious about getting a job. Who is this 
Brennan creature, Frances?” 

Frances shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘Oh, he’s a good- 
looking Irishman. He was a senior over at Western High 
when Bobby was a freshman, just as she said. Great foot- 
ball hero and that sort of thing. But he fell for Bobby the 
way they all do’’—Frances’ voice was faintly bitter— 
“used to carry her books up the hill for her ’n’ all that.” 

Mrs. Aiken sighed. It had been a great trial to her that 
she had had to let the girls go to public schools. 

Out of a bemused silence she presently said, “I think 
I’ll call on Mildred Vandiver this afternoon and find out 
who’s coming to her dinner tonight.” 

The Vandiver dinner was one of the many small parties 
scheduled to precede the big Hammerton dance, and as 
Bobby had been asked to it, Mrs. Aiken’s interest in the 


‘Please, Bobby, Mend 
Your Broken Line. 
Nobody Talks About 
Right and Wrong. It 
Simply Isn’t Done’’ 


guest list was maternal and natural. But Frances pro- 
tested. P 

‘‘Mrs. Vandiver won’t want to see callers in the after- 
noon when she’s having a dinner tonight. You know how 
she fusses over her parties; she’s probably having a hec- 
tic day.” % 

Mrs. Aiken smiled her slightly oversweet smile. “‘ Milly 
and I were schoolgirls together,’”’ she said. ‘‘We aren’t 
formal. If she’s resting, I’ll just run up to her room and 
chat with her a few minutes. Or if she’s busy I’ll pitch in 


and help.” 


A gleam of affectionate mockery lighted Joan’s cool, 
dark eyes. ‘‘People talk so much more freely when things 
are informal, don’t they, mother?” she insinuated. “Funny 
how intimate women get in negligee.”’ 

Mrs. Aiken looked hurt. ‘‘I’m sure I don’t know what 
you mean, Joan,” she said plaintively. ‘‘You seem to 
think I’m trying to get something out of Milly Vandiver. 
Isn’t it natural that I should take an interest in the parties 
my daughters are asked to?” 

Joan dropped a slim, casual hand on her mother’s shoul- 
der and patted it soothingly. 

“Of course it is, old dear,’”’ she said. ‘“‘ Me, I’m only too 
glad to have your maternal interest. But Bobby now— 
Bobby’s different.” 


Late that afternoon Mrs. Aiken returned from her in- 
formal call on her old schoolmate like a flag-decked boat 
making harbor. There was something triumphant about 
the motion of the feathers on her hat; something assured 
about the delicate motions of her hands in their shabby 
gloves; and her faded eyes were ashine with pleasure. 

“T want you to wear your new flame-colored dress to- 
night,’”’ she said to Bobby. ‘‘ Milly’s dinner is going to bea 
nice party. Even if there’s danger of the dress crushing at 
the dance later—such a mob at the Hammertons’ always— 
still for Milly’s. . . .. Yes, I’msure you’d better wear the 
flame-colored.”’ ° 

Now Bobby’s flame-colored dress was a tricky affair, the 
kind of frock which either lowers its wearer to the depths 
or raises her to the heights. Rich Cousin Ellie, who lived in 
Philadelphia, had bought it originally for one of her own 


of 
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daughters. Cousin Ellie’s daughters were bored young 
persons who had been allowed to stuff too many sweets in 
childhood and who consequently suffered now from sallow 
complexions and lank, oily hair. The flame-colored dress 
had been distinctly a boomerang on Cousin Ellie’s eldest. 
So it had come to Bobby practically new. On Bobby it 
was a deadly explosive against which all masculine non- 
combatants should certainly have been furnished protec- 
tive masks. ; 

Bobby, who was a little indifferent about clothes, merely 
murmured ‘‘ Yes, mother,” to Mrs. Aiken’s suggestion. 

But Joan asked shrewdly, ‘‘Who’s taking Bobby in to- 
night?” : 

Mrs. Aiken’s feathers took on added triumph. She 
peeled off the shabby gloves and flexed her fingers once or 
twice before she answered Joan, prolonging the victory of 
her announcement. 

‘Milly has decided on Philip Davidson as Bobby’s din- 
ner partner,”’ she said at last. ‘‘He is the only son of Sen- 
ator Davidson—you know, that rich copper senator ——”’ 

‘“Oh, yes, I know all about Phil,” Joan interrupted. 
“He’s just back from getting his Paris divorce. He mar- 
ried a dancer or something, and she stuck him for stiff ali- 
mony too.” 

Bobby looked up from the table napkin she was hem- 
stitching. ‘I’m not sure that I believe in divorce,” she 
said gravely. 

Joan laughed. ‘‘Don’t be stuffy and middle-class,” she 
said sharply to her sister. ‘‘Kverybody gets divorces now. 
It’s nearly as bad to get married only once as it is to be an 
old maid.” 

“T think it’s horrible. Throwing husbands and wives 
away like old shoes,’’ Bobby protested. 

“But how nice to get shiny new ones with diamond 
buckles,”’ Joan suggested. 

“Tt isn’t right.”” Bobby was quite firm. 

Joan shuddered. ‘‘ You talk like a movie caption,” she 
said. ‘Please, Bobby, mend your broken line. Nobody 
talks about right and wrong. It simply isn’t done. Pre- 
prohibition, positively.” > 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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(Continued from Page 50) 

“‘Children!’’ Mrs. Aiken closed her eyes 
with a gentle air of suffering. 

“Bobby is quite right,” she said, “to 
have high ideals. Especially about mar- 
riage. What could be sweeter in a young 
girl!’’ she enthused. ‘‘But we must remem- 
ber that circumstances alter cases, my 
dear.’’ She smiled sweetly at her youngest 
daughter. ‘“‘ Milly tells me that this young 
Mr. Davidson had a very distressing ex- 
perience, poor lad. Picked up by this com- 
mon little dancer, it seems, and it is most 
fortunate that he could get rid of her so 
quietly. These Parisian divorces are beau- 
tifully arranged with no scandal, so Milly 
says. We ought to be charitable in our 
judgments, you know, Bobby, dear.” 

She raised a discreet handkerchief to her 
eyes, in which tears had gathered. Mrs. 
Aiken cried very easily. 

‘I’m sure,” she added, quite relevantly, 
“T don’t know what we are to do this win- 
ter unless I can sell the Stuart portrait. 
With this terrible coal strike and the prices, 
and the expenses for you girls. . . . Ah, 
Bobby, do try to be nice to Mr. Davidson.” 

As a matter of fact, Bobby did not have 
to be nice. Just being Bobby in the flame- 
colored dress was enough. Phil Davidson— 
beautifully tailored, dark and suave, with 
lazy, amused eyes and a self-indulgent 
mouth—succumbed promptly. Over the 
roast duckling he confessed as much. 

“Do you know, I like you,” he said in 
his pleasant, lazy voice. ‘‘Like you a lot.” 

“Some do,’”’ Bobby admitted without 
prejudice. 

“T daresay. But few can appreciate you 
as I do,’’ he boasted. ‘‘I’ll show you.” 

Bobby’s great blue eyes regarded him 
coldly. “‘A connoisseur, aren’t you?”’ she 
said. “I prefer amateur admirers to pro- 
fessionals,”’ 

Phil laughed good-humoredly. He liked 
?em with a dash of paprika. | 

But Bobby turned a cool and very lovely 
shoulder to him and switched her attention 
to the man on her other side, whose own 
dinner partner had abandoned him back in 
the fish course. 

He was a tall, thin young man whose up- 
standing blond hair was evidently a con- 
scientious objector to military brushes and 
whose preoccupied gray eyes peered at you 
in nearsighted fashion through thick glasses. 
He looked shy too. Not at all the sort to 
capture the fancy of a leading lady; in 
fact, quite plainly labeled by nature as one 
of the extras in life’s moving picture. Yet 
Bobby turned to him from Phil Davidson’s 
perfect profile with a pleasant sense of es- 
cape. 

““Who are you?” she asked with naive 
but friendly interest. 

The young man started. He had re- 
treated mentally from the dinner and must 
come back a long way. He blinked at 
Bobby a couple of times and then a sort of 
glow came over his face. The glow was not 
an unusual phenomenon when young men 
regarded Bobby, but she noticed that this 
particular young man had a singularly 
sweet smile—sweet as a girl’s, although 
his mouth was strongly masculine. 

“T’m nobody in particular,” he admitted. 
““My name happens to be Jones. Jeremy 
Jones. My friends mostly call me J. J.”’ 

“And where do you come from and what 
do you do?” Bobby pursued like a privi- 
leged catechism. 

“‘T’m from the South—from North Caro- 
lina,’ he said. ‘‘And I’m working for the 
Government—in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. Scientific work—battling the boll 
weevils and that sort of thing. Tremen- 
dously interesting, you know.” 

The young man’s face was again lighted 
by that inner glow. But Bobby disregarded 
the tremendously interesting boll weevils. 

“Then if you work for the Government, 
of course you’re poor,” she said. ‘‘ How 
nice!’’ 

Jeremy Jones, familiarly known as J. J., 


stared. ‘You think it nice to be poor?” he 
inquired. 
“Oh, no! No!” Bobby denied. ‘‘If 


you're really poor and can’t pay your bills, 
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it’s horrid. I didn’t mean it was nice for 
you, but nice for me to have you here be- 
side me. Restful. You see, I’m poor too. 
We are quite desperately poor in our fam- 
ily. Mother hasn’t anything but a lot of 
mahogany and a little bit of a pension and 
three husky daughters with big appetites.” 

J. J. looked embarrassed. ‘‘I suppose 
you’re spoofing me. I’m terribly slow at 
this small talk,’’ he said shyly. 

Bobby laughed. ‘‘It’s the deadly truth 
I’m telling you,” she said. ‘‘It’s no secret, 
you see. Everybody knows about us, and 
if I don’t tell you somebody else will. I 


suppose everybody laughs too.’ She 
shrugged an indifferent shoulder. “But 
people are awfully kind, of course. They 


ask us about to all the nice parties, although 
we never have the money to entertain them 
in return. And they introduce us to lots of 
eligible men. That’s our game, you see. 
Weare out to catch rich young men.” 

Bitterness suddenly hardened Bobby’s 
soft young mouth. Then, as suddenly, the 
bitterness shattered into sparkles. 

“You see now why it’s so nice for me to 
have you here beside me,” she explained. 
“T can rest. I don’t have to try to fas- 
cinate you.” 

“You don’t have to try,” J. J. said very 
low. There was something in the serious- 
ness of his deep voice, plainly unused to 
turning light compliments, that troubled 
Bobby. 

“Oh, but I mustn’t,”’ she said. “You’re 
forbidden fruit, you see. I can’t afford poor 
men. Tell me about the boll weevils and 
things,’’ she commanded, stretching out a 
greedy hand to his supply of salted almonds, 
having finished her own some time since. 

He lost his shyness as he talked about his 
work, and Bobby listening, understanding 
nothing whatever of boll weevils and things, 
was yet a little thrilled by his enthusiasm. 

‘“There’s something so fine about a job!” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘Something so clean about 
work and about earning your own way. I 
wish I had a job.” ; 

Phil Davidson, escaping from the chat- 
tery young person into whose conversa- 
tional net Bobby’s desertion had thrown 
him, now leaned close to Bobby. 

“Here’s a job waiting for you,” he whee- 
dled. ‘‘Take me on. I’m your job.” 

Bobby, remembering her mother’s tears 
and the threatened sale of the Stuart por- 
trait to pay for the winter’s coal, turned 
her golden head his way. 

“Probably you are,” she admitted with 
a sigh. 


From the evening’s festivities Bobby ' 


came home with a pretty well danced-out 
flame-colored frock, but with a creditable 
string of dates for the coming week. 

Phil Davidson was to take her to the 
theater the very next night. But J. J. was 
to come for her in the afternoon and take 
her to ride in his roadster. It was an old 
car, rather battered, he had told her, not 
the sort a girl could be expected to like. 
But they had been through a lot together, 
he and that old car, and he’d back the 
engine against all newcomers. His near- 
sighted eyes had been positively affection- 
ate as he talked of the engine. 

“T’m sure I'll like it much better than a 
new-rich car,’’ Bobby had assured him. 

She was ready for him a good half hour 
before he arrived, but she stood before the 
living-room mirror, pulling a few strategic 
curls from under her blue-velvet tam. It 
was unusual for Bobby to fuss about her ap- 
pearance. 

‘‘Who is this person who is taking you to 
ride?”’ Mrs. Aiken asked coldly. 


“His name is Jeremy Jones, mother. 
And he’s terribly nice. 


Southerner,” 
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Bobby answered rather absently. She 
poked the velvet tam with a disapproving 
finger. 

Perhaps she had better have worn Fran- 
ces’ gray felt? She wondered if J. J. liked 
blue. 

“And is that all you know about him?” 
Mrs. Aiken pursued, even more coldly. 

Bobby swerved from the mirror defi- 
antly. ‘“‘No, I know other things about 
him. I know he’s poor,” she said. Joan, 
who was reading an advanced magazine, 
tossed it aside, and took up the problem of 
her younger sister. 

*‘T do hope, Bobby, that you aren’t go- 
ing to fall for one of those poor but charm- 
ing Southerners,” she said. “‘This town is 
simply cluttered with them. But nobody 
goes in for them any more. They went out 
of style back in the horse-and-buggy age. 
Can’t you ever get over being sentimental? 
Nobody’s sentimental now. It’s so middle- 
class,”’ she wailed. 

Later, driving in the battered roadster 
through the golden end of a frost-nipped 
day, Bobby asked earnestly, ‘““Do you 
think, J. J., that it’s frightfully sentimen- 
tal and middle-class to—to believe in 
things—in right and wrong, you know?” 

J. J. peered down at her through his 
thick glasses. 

“Who says so?” he asked. 

“Oh, lots of people, ” she told him, “‘ and 
my sister Joan.’ 

“The only thing that seems to me 
middle-class,’ J. J. told her gravely, “‘is to 
be afraid to think for yourself. I expect 
people used to be afraid to say anything 
was right if other people said it was wrong. 
Back in the Victorian age, you know. At 
least that’s what one reads. But as things 
are going now, all the human herd is rush- 
ing in the other direction. They are afraid 
now to say that anything is wrong! Well, I 
think it’s just as stupid to belong to the 
herd one time as another.” 

He laughed to himself, wrinkling his 
nose. ‘Like a funny, adorable rabbit,” 
Bobby thought. 

“Why, the thing that takes real courage 
today,” he told her, “‘is to admit that you 
have a principle or two. It’s immensely 
radical now to be conservative.” 

“Of course,’”’ Bobby agreed, ‘“‘it’s fine 
and free and happy to think for yourself. 
But one can’t always. One has to think 
about other people.”’ 

She never talked to Phil Davidson about 
right and wrong and freedom and courage. 
Mostly Phil talked to her—about Paris and 
how to make a tricky new cocktail and 
what the best-dressed chorus girls didn’t 
wear and just how much make-up was 
smart, and all such things as that. And, 
after a time or two, about how he couldn’t 
worry along any more without Bobby and 
how different she was from that little gold 
digger he had married the first time and 
why wouldn’t Bobby come on and marry 
him now, today? 

Of course she would have to marry him: 
in the end. She knew that. Because her 
mother talked more and more about the 
coal bills and the grocery bills and how 
they’d simply have to sell the Stuart por- 
trait. After which, she would weep a little, 
very gently, and say she had hoped they 
could keep the Stuart. And all the family 
would sing Phil Davidson’s praises and 
Joan would say she wished he would fall for 
her. 

But even though she had to marry him 
eventually, Bobby put off the day. And 
all the time it was getting harder and 
harder. Because all the time there was 
J. J. growing dearer and dearer. Joan 
laughed at him, and Frances imitated him 
behind his back—his nearsighted peering 
way of looking at you and his shy, awk- 
ward ways. But this only added a sort of 
fierceness to Bobby’s feeling for him. He 
took her out in his shabby car constantly. 
And sometimes they went to movies to- 
gether and had hot chocolate afterward. 
He had wanted to do more expensive 
things for her—the sort of things Phil 
Davidson did! But she would not hear 
to it. (Co based on Page 54) 
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Today A) 
Paice Sets 


NGS year—you may find Paige 
style and Paige smartness in many cars 
—but today you can get their charming 
exclusiveness only in Paige. 4 


Nowhere else—¢/zs year—will you find 
such a perfect and complete combination 
of graceful body lines and bewitching 
interior appointments. 7 ’ 


STYLE—IN Tue Boptzs! 


Mohair upholstery covers deep nested 
springs. Arm rests and silken toggle 
grips contribute a new measure of restful 
comfort. Clustered instruments glow in 
reflected light. ’ ’ ’ 


Smart, walnut-finish panels 
are skillfully inlaid throughout 
the interior. Twin smoking 
sets are conveniently at hand. 
A master hand arranged the 
interior lighting effects. The 
steering wheel is of solid walnut. 


Restful and inviting 
is this charming in- 


Dy. 


stat. 


Silent chain timing. 


The PAIGE 
7-Passenger Sedan 


Rubber-cushioned clutch. 
And of 


Jewett line. By all means visit the nearest 
Paige- Jewett dealer—and ask for ademon- 


terior, sounding the 


ultimate note in style 
and comfort. 


STYLE—IN Tue Cuassts! 


Nor is this sty/e and smartness confined 
to the body—for in this newest Paige are 
fashion’s latest dictates in things mechani- 
cal, too. A larger, more powerful, 
speedier motor. An air cleaner. Thermo- 


Cosy comfort on coldest days, airy 
freedom when the sun shines—this 
is the smart and exclusive Cabriolet! 


course — Paige-Hydraulic 4- 
Wheel brakes are standard. 7 


Entirely without obligation your Paige- 
Jewett dealer will gladly show you and 
permit you to drive any one of the four- 
teen charming body types and color 


combinations that constitute the Paige- 


PAIGE & JEWETT 
SIXES 


stration—before you buy your next car. 
YV \Y Ww 


Assets of $20,000,000 . . . Worldwide 
Dealer Organization . . . One of the 
Newest and Finest Plants in the Industry 
.. . 17 Years Under One Management 
Building Fine Cars Exclusively .. . 
Never Reorganized— Never Refinanced 


(343) 
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(Continued from Page 52) 

“The idea, on your salary!” she had pro- 
tested. “‘And, anyway, I’m sick of being 
on the receiving end of the line. People al- 
ways inviting me to places and men always 
giving me presents, and I can’t ever do 
anything for anyone. Oh, I wish some- 
times I could give and give and give! Let 
me have this one—friendship—yours and 
mine, without feeling like a gimme.” 

“‘You’re a funny, nice girl,’ J. J. com- 
mented. But he let her have it that way, 
and the things they did together were sim- 
ple, inexpensive things. 

As autumn congealed into winter and 
the social season whirled faster and faster, 
Bobby felt the screws turning tighter and 
tighter. 

Constant pressure. Pressure from Phil 
Davidson himself, who was not used to 
being put off when he wanted a thing. 
Pressure from home—pressure of tears, of 
ridicule, of poverty. Pushing her always 
toward Phil and marriage and money. 

She was driving home with him from a 
party in the early hours of a January morn- 
ing, when Phil told her he would not wait 
any longer. It was very cold, one of those 
dry, clear, cold nights—for, of course, two 
o’clock in the morning is still night time— 
which come once in a blue moon in Wash- 
ington’s damp, slushy winters. But inside 
Phil’s luxurious limousine it was warm as 
summer. Bobby had a headache from danc- 
ing until all hours every night in the week; 
and she was oppressed by the shut-in 
warmth of the car; and she hated having 
Phil so affectionately demonstrative as he 
was tonight. She tried to move away 
from him, but he moved after her, a little 
clumsily. Then he fumbled in a concealed 
pocket and drew out a jeweler’s box which 
he opened. 

“Here it is,” he said. ‘‘Now take it or 
leave it. I’m getting tired of hanging on a 
string.” \ 

Reaching for Bobby’s left hand, he thrust 
the ring onto her engagement finger. It 
was a gorgeous ring; there seemed to 
Bobby something cruel about the cold glit- 
ter of the enormous diamond. Her chin 
trembled slightly and she had to press her 
lips together to keep them from trembling 
too. Then suddenly she felt Phil’s hot lips 
upon hers, Phil’s arms about her. She 
hated it so, especially when he was, she 
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suspected, not quite sober. A sick hope- 
lessness, a sort of spiritual numbness spread 
through her whole being. Blessedly, the 
car drew up before her house. Before the 
chauffeur could open the door Bobby was 
fumbling at the inner handle. | 

“Don’t bother to get out,’’ she told Phil 
hurriedly. ‘It’s cold. I'll run fast to the 
house.” 

Ah, but it was good to get the clean, cold 
air in her lungs, to drink in the brief free- 
dom of it. 

Inserting her latchkey in the front door 
of her house, she looked .up for an instant— 
up to the spacious heavens and the calm, 
wise stars. In that instant she knew. Knew 
that right was eternally right and wrong 
eternally wrong, and that nothing justified 
you in cheapening your soul. 

She drew another long breath of the crisp 
coldness before she went into the house, 
and it was as though she breathed in cour- 
age and freedom. 

She stood for a minute, just within the 
door, listening to the purring motor of 
Phil’s car as it turned the corner. Peace, 
peace. 

Next day, without telling anybody what 
she was about, she went to the nearest 
post office and sent off a box, registered 
mail, to Phil Davidson. Then she stepped 
into a corner drug store and into a telephone 
booth and called J. J. at his office. 

“Could you get off from work today for 
something very important? Quite terribly 
important?”’ she asked. 

“You bet I could,” J. J. answered 
promptly. 

And before very long his roadster drew 
up at the curb outside the drug store where 
Bobby had waited for him, pretending to 
linger over a hot chocolate. 

J. J. bundled her into the car with two 
heavy Scotch rugs, for his was an open car 
and not heated like Phil’s splendid foreign 
one. 

“Where?” he asked. 

“Rockville,” Bobby said. Now Rockville 
is Washington’s Gretna Green, so it’s no 
wonder that J. J. looked eager. 

“T told you last week that I couldn’t 
marry you, J. J.,”’ she said to him, when 
they had moved out of the traffic-filled 
streets into the quiet countryside. “But if 
you still want me to, I’ll marry you today, 
now. Do you want to?” 
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J. J.’s voice was not quite steady. ‘“‘I 
reckon you know the answer to that,” he 
said. 

“Then you'd better take me while my 
courage lasts,” Bobby advised. 

J. J. was fumbling in an inner pocket 
and presently he, too, produced a small box, 
and from it aring. Evidently he had clung 
to the hope that she might change her 
mind. But this was a very different ring 
from the gorgeous affair she had just re- 
turned to Phil Davidson by registered mail. 
This one had only a modest sapphire in an 
old-fashioned setting. 

“Tt was my mother’s engagement ring,” 
he told her, “‘and I’d love to have you wear 
it. Afterward I’ll give you a bigger one, but 
this, somehow, means more.” 

Bobby lifted it to her lips and kissed it. 
“Yd rather have it than the biggest dia- 
mond in the world,” she said. ‘I’m glad, 
glad you can’t give me diamonds,” she 
added fiercely. 

J. J. looked at her a little strangely. 
“T’ve always remembered what you told 
me, dear, about the receiving end of the 
line and all that. How tired you were of 
having things given to you. But—if some- 
time later—if I could give you things, you 
wouldn’t really mind, would you, now? Be- 
cause nothing that I could ever give you 
would be a millionth part of what you are 
giving me—your precious self.” 

Having made, for him, such a long 
speech, J. J. suddenly became inarticulate. 
Bobby laughed tenderly. The dear old 
foolish, she thought. As though a govern- 
ment clerk could ever make enough money 
to give his wife baubles. 

Soshesaid, ‘Surely, I won’t mind, honey. 
I'll always love everything you give me.” 


Bobby’s marriage was a day’s topic at 
tea tables all over town. At a table where 
one could always be sure of getting rum in 
one’s tea and spice with one’s gossip. Old 
Beau Michener discussed it with a select 
and feminine group. 

“TIsn’t it too thrilling about Bobby 
Aiken!” one exclamatory lady introduced 
the subject. 

“Oh, my dear, is it really true that her 
husband is worth millions?’’ The hostess 
paused in her tea pouring. 

“Perfectly,” assured the exclamatory 
one. ‘His father owns most of the stock in 
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one of those huge Carolina tobacco com- 
panies, and on his mother’s side it was 
cotton mills, I understand. This young 
Jeremy is worth three million in his own 
right and there’s no telling what he will 
inherit. One keeps thinking of Southerners 
as poor, when really they’re getting terribly 
rich, you know.”’ 

“Then why was he working as a govern- 
ment clerk or whatever it was?” 

“Well, it seems that he is frightfully keen 
about scientific things—bugs or germs or 
something—and he says you can do the 
best research if you have the Government 
behind you. Of course, the salary is noth- 
ing to him at all.” 

A dark, eager lady, with a long nose for 
news, leaned forward into the conversation. 

“Then he’s actually richer than Phil 
Davidson,” she said. “‘Because I hear the 
Davidsons have lost a lot of money, what 
with the high cost of Parisian divorces for 
Phil and the high cost of primaries for the 
senator.” 

Everybody began to laugh. ‘“‘What a 
joke on Fanny Aiken!’’ Someone spoke 
the general thought. ‘“‘She almost pushed 
Bobby down Phil Davidson’s throat and 
she pretty nearly forbade this millionaire 
creature the house. Poor, dear Fanny. So 
sentimental and so little sense.” 

Old Beau Michener chuckled his slow, fat 
chuckle. “‘Not such a joke on Fanny as 
you might think,” he told his feminine 
audience. ‘‘ You know it was Mildred Van- 
diver who introduced both Phil and Jeremy 
to Bobby Aiken at a dinner last fall. Well, 
Mildred told me today that Fanny knew 
all along who Jeremy was, because Mildred 
herself had told her. She actually asked 
Mildred to put Jeremy on one side of Bobby 
at the dinner party.” 

Everybody gasped and there was a clat- 
ter of cups restored suddenly to their sau- 
cers. 

“But, then, if that’s true—oh, but it 
can’t be,” decided the long-nosed news 
gatherer. “‘Because Fanny has done every- 
thing possible to push the girl toward Phil 
Davidson.” 

““Wixactly,”’ agreed Old Beau. ‘You see, 
she understood Bobby.” 

His little red eyes almost disappeared 
behind his fat laugh—those woman’s eyes 
which could always see the dust behind a 
sofa or the motive behind an act. 


TODAY— 


the newest and best way 
to buy radio—the com- 
plete outfit; instrument, 
reproducer, tubes and 
accessories all built by 
Stewart-Warner. 


$2.00 


$50.00 


"Model 325 
$75.00 


Model 310 4 
$175.00 


TWELVE MILLION PEOPLE ARE TODAY USING STEWART-WARNER PRODUCTS 


Radio Tube 
501 AX 


. Table Cabinet 
Model 345 
$80.00 


NLY a few short years ago 
the man who wanted a ra- 
dio set had to build it him- 

self, from parts bought here, there, 
everywhere. 


Then, every neighborhood sud- 
denly found itself supplied with its 
local radio “expert”—usually some- 
one of mechanical mind who would, 
on order, build sets for his friends 
and neighbors. 


Shortly the “factory-made receiver” 
made its appearance—set factories, 
tube factories, loud speaker facto- 
ries sprang up—and it became pos- 
sible to buy a “store” radio. Truly 
agreat improvement over the home- 
made kind, but still far from satis- 
factory. For at that time most radio 
outfits were the product not of one, 
but of several different manufactur- 
ers, many of whom built their par- 


ticular product according to their. 


own ideas, without ability to control 
its operation with the other units 
making up the complete radio. 


Out of this chaos came Stewart- 
Warner’s new idea that is changing 
the radio buying habits of the na- 
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Bae Your Radio the New Way 


tion. A complete radio made by 
one manufacturer—with every part 
and unit designed and built ex- 
pressly to work perfectly with every 
other unit for faultless performance! 
The Matched-Unit Radio, with In- 
strument, Tubes, Reproducer and 
Accessories all Stewart-Warner 
made, all thoroughly tested before 
leaving the factory to make sure 
they are perfectly matched, perfectly 
co-ordinated! 


It costs you no more to buy a com- 
plete Stewart-Warner Matched- 
Unit Radio than to assemble an 
outfit of units produced by several 
different manufacturers. And you 
get, in addition to wonderfully clear 
and even reception, the satisfaction 
of knowing that the great Stewart- 


Warner organization is fully respon- 


sible for the operation of your com- 
plete radio. 


In your community there is a Stew- 
art- Warner Blue Ribbon dealer who 
is anxious to demonstrate a Matched- 
Unit Radio for you. Won’t you ac- 
cept his offer now—today? If you 
don’t know his address, write us. 


STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER CORPORATION 
1826 DIVERSEY PARKWAY, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


STEWARTI-WARNER 


Stewart-Warner offers a complete line of one-dial and three-dial receivers, table 
and console types, priced from $65 to $400. (Slightly higher west of Rockies.) 


¢ 


Reproducer 
Model 415 


(Height 1334 inches) 
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1920 “again Chevrolets 
Greatest Year 


In 1925 Chevrolet astonished 
the automotive world by attain- 
ing an annual production greater 
than ever reached by any manu- 

facturer of gearshift automobiles. 


Yet, so spectacular has been 
the increase in demand in all 
parts of the country, for Chev- 
rolet cars, that a new and even 
more brilliant record is the cli- 
max for 1926. 


Thus, for two years in succes- 
sion, Chevrolet has broken all of 
its previous remarkable sales rec- 
ords and has set a new mark in 
automotive history. 


This splendid achievement 
results from a steadfast adher- 
ence to the fundamental Chev- 
rolet policy of building a car of 
the finest possible quality to sell 


at alow price. : 


That the vast majority of 
buyers now demand a car of 
this type —and that Chevrolet 
has been successful in building 
such a car—possessing the high- 
est degree of smooth perform- 
ance, smart appearance, and 
economical operation—is prov- 
ed by Chevrolet’s success during 
the year now drawing to a close. 


Touring or Roadster *510, Coupe or Coach *645, Sedan 
8735, Landau *765, %-Ton Truck *375 (Chassis Only), 


1-Ton Truck *495 (Chassis Only). All prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


QUALITY AT LOW COST 
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“For Christmas aa power reception 


lighting socket 


RCA Loudspeaker 104 
Complete, $275 


{Loudspeakers 104 and 102 
operate on the 50-60 cycle, 110 
volt A. C. lighting circuit.} 


with R - Loudspeak 


from your 


] ‘ “iN) 


4 Dinas 


The speaker that showed the way to remarkable tone quality through 
power reception. Not an experiment—but tried, tested, perfected. 


‘Oy all sides you hear, “New . . . power 

reception!’’ “New... lighting socket 
radio!’’ These things are new—but twelve 
months tested. They were “big news’’ a year 
ago, when the RCA Loudspeaker 104, in its 
first demonstration to newspaper men, repro- 
duced a full orchestra at the actual volume— 
with every instrument clear and true. 


Now this power speaker has had the “road 
test’’ of experience, and it stands out conspicu- 
ously among the new things—tried, proved and 
perfected. 


Tune in to a symphony. Turn up the volume 
till it fills the room. Hear the sweep of the vio- 
lins, the clear tremolo of the flute—the martial 
drum beats—the flare of the brasses. It is real! 


It is clear at the full volume of an orchestra. It 
is clear, turned down to a whisper. Even ina 
small room, the reserve power is important; it 
means that there is no crash on a sudden forte 
—there is no blast on a high soprano climax. 


With RCA Radiola 25 or 28, Loudspeaker 104 
can be adapted to eliminate all batteries. With 
most other makes of sets, it cuts out “B’’ bat- 
teries. Just plug it in on the house current. 


In its designing, and following it up through 
all this year of testing and perfecting, the scien- 


tists of General Electric and Westinghouse 


worked closely with the engineers of RCA. 
When they first presented it, after long experi- 
ment, it was a year ahead of its day. And it is 
still ahead in tried and proved performance! 


* — KCA~Loudspeaker 


MADE BY GIHiEO UMeA-K EGR See 


Jah ES R&A Oris 


d a 
RCA Loudspeaker 100, $35 


= 


RCA Loudspeaker 102, with 
power amplifier fed from 
your house current, $140 


Buy with 

confidence 

where you see 
this sign. 


two years, doing all sorts of assignments in 
all parts of the city. There, too, I met with 
similar opposition from many men, though 
by this time it was an accomplished fact 
that I was in the business to stick. Part of 
my time with the Times I was stationed in 
their legislative office in Albany, the state 
capital, and here I had an opportunity of 
learning something about politics. I later 
found the experience invaluable. 

Two and a half years after I started in at 
the bottom of the newspaper profession I 
wrote my first signed story. From then on 
one-quarter of the stuff I had published was 
signed. Again the old bugaboo of men 
who never like to give up their pet theory! 
I heard it rumored everywhere my articles 
were being published only on account of 
my name. I was resolved to prove whether 
this was correct or not. I took an assumed 
name, wrote other articles,-had these ac- 
cepted and paid for—though I did not cash 
the checks—by other newspapers and 
magazines; and I knew then that therumors 
were simply rumors which I would have to 
meet with from time to time all the rest of 
my journalistic life. 

Then, just when I thought that most of 
my troubles were over, another little mis- 
chief maker stepped into the picture. This 
was a rumor which was effectively circu- 
lated that someone else wrote my stuff and 
I merely purchased it, revised it and signed 
my name. This spread fast because it was a 
new subject, and something which could 
be enlarged upon; yet I never did meet 
any individual who had the audacity to 
claim that it was he who was doing my 
writing for me. 


Why Pay a Rich Man? 


My experience from then on has been 
varied. I ran a news syndicate of my own 
for a year; and with this came the rumor 
that it was merely a rich man’s toy, 
couldn’t possibly affect other news syndi- 
cates, would soon go under, didn’t need the 
money, and a lot of other choice bits of 
nonsense. I found difficulty in collecting 
the receivables due this firm from news- 
papers elsewhere; many were tardy in their 
payments; others positively refused to pay; 
the only excuse being that a rich man’s son 
didn’t need the money as much as less 
wealthy creditors. 

At last came the two and a half years in 
which I started and operated three news- 
papers and two magazines of my own. To 
some this may sound like a glorious ex- 
perience. I found it a glorious though very 
expensive experiment. The opposition I 
had had to contend with from my family 
four years previously had only heightened. 
Now it had turned into a concentrated 
drive by family, relatives, and everyone 
close to them and to me, to get me out of 
this direful occupation in any manner pos- 
sible. Probably the news of the commence- 
ment of my own newspapers almost caused 
a hemorrhage to some members of the 
clan. So that with the opposition from the 
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IT IS HARD TO BE A RICH MAN’S SON 


(Continued from Page 9) 


outside, I also had the opposition from the 
inside. How I endured the two and a half 
years is more than I know. 

But that is another story. Soon after my 
newspapers got going the rumor mongers 
were at work again. The “‘rich man’s toy” 
was the favorite phrase they used. All over 
the place it was said that I could not suc- 
ceed, and even if I did, it would not matter 
to the community at large, because ‘‘the 
owner is a nonresident, and is really not 
interested in the local problems.” Every 
time I made a mistake it was blamed upon 
my youth and inexperience; every time I 
succeeded in anything, it was said to be “‘by 
the merest bit of chance.” ‘Vanderbilt 
luck” became a byword in journalism. The 
good things my papers were able to do were 
said to be ‘‘because he employs good, 
efficient people every now and then”’; those 
that were not so successful, “just as I told 
you; he did it himself again.” 


All Work and No Play 


When the end of my enterprises came 
last spring, I went to Europe on a quick 
business trip. I made a statement to this 
effect. Immediately there was a hue and 
cry that I had run away, that I would never 
be seen again. But when I returned three 
weeks later none of these rumor mongers 
could be found. 

I suppose the most difficult thing I have 
found in my own individual case is that of 
trying forever to convince everybody that 
I am in earnest. Few young men born in 
circumstances totally different could stand 
a month’s existence with me. For the past 
seven years I have toiled and slaved my life 
away. In my creed of work I have found a 
greed for work. My best recreation is my 
typewriter and something interesting to 
write. For weeks and weeks and weeks I 
have spent from fourteen to sixteen hours 
at my desk, day in and day out. Sundays 
and holidays have found me doing the same 
thing in the same way. For five years I 
never took one single day off, except the 
times when colds or bronchitis laid me up, 
and even then my portable typewriter was 
near at hand, and constantly in use when 
the doctor was not near. 

My devotion to work has ruined my 
health, because I have overdone it. Con- 
stantly I find myself catching bronchial 
troubles, and often I have stomach dis- 
orders, due more than anything else to the 
irregular hours at which I eat and the food 
which I consume. Gene Tunney tells me 
that I need to learn how to play; that is 
something which I have neglected these 
years that have passed. 

Four years ago Lord Northcliffe, on his 
trip around the world, stopped early one 
morning in Victoria, British Columbia, to 
play a game of golf. A great welcoming 
committee awaited him on the docks. But 
it happened to be a foggy morning, and 
Northcliffe came ashore at six o’clock in the 
steamer’s gig with the pilot. He made for 
the golf links on foot. I do not play golf, 


but it was my habit in those days to go for 
a brisk walk near the ocean early every 
morning. I passed Northcliffe and im- 
mediately recognized him from his pictures. 
Retracing my steps, I found him on the 
links looking in vain for a caddy. There 
being none present, I volunteered. At first 
he said little; and then he asked me if I 
knew anything about Japan. 

“Yes, sir,” I said. “I’ve studied the 
subject.” 

“Watch out for it, young man,” he re- 
plied. 

“For what, sir?” I asked. 

“The rising tide of color,’’ he added, and 
went on: “‘Canada and America have got 
to prepare. The next war will come from 
the Pacific; not now, or for many years, 
but it’s coming.” 

“What makes you so certain?”’ I asked 
again. 

“Because the Japanese are the only 
people on earth who know how to combine 
work and play,’ he replied. ‘‘They are the 
most efficient of workers, their health is in- 
variably perfect, and they play as hard as 
they work.” 

Northcliffe told me a lot more, but those 
words I have remembered ever since. He 
was a most attractive man; his impressive 
personality was magnetic; his integrity I 
admired more than that of any present-day 
journalist. 

It has always been a source of wonder to 
me why so many persons, who in reality 
crave publicity, pretend to detest news- 
papers and newspapermen. It is an affecta- 
tion which does not jibe. I well remember, 
in my early days on the New York Herald, 
the visit of the Prince of Wales to New 
York. As I had secured my interview from 
this popular young man in Canada, I was 
assigned to cover him when he came to New 
York. At many of the houses where he was 
invited to dances I was also among those 
present. Less fortunate scribes stood out 
in the cold of snowy nights waiting for 
whatever news they could secure. When- 
ever I got a chance I jotted down notes and 
threw them out of the window, hoping a 
gust of wind would not take them away. 


Manufactured Romance 


Every debutante in the room, and many 
of the younger married women, were doing 
their best to catch the prince’s eye at Mrs. 
Whitelaw Reid’s party. The prince danced 
with everyone he’ possibly could, and 
though I watched him all evening, he did 
not dance with any one girl twice. When I 
came back to my office I reported this. 

“Tf he didn’t, what kind of a story are 
you going to write?’’ I was asked. 

‘A general, descriptive one,’’ I answered. 

Much forceful language, and _ then: 
““Make up anyone you like, but at least say 
that he showered attention upon someone 
or other. We can’t have another dead 
story about this young man.” 

And so I bethought myself of a certain 
young lady with whom the prince had had 
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Watch This 


Column 


If you want to be on our mailing list 
send in your name and address 


GEORGE LEWIS and DOROTHY GULLIVER 
in ‘‘The Collegians’’ 


If you ever went to col- 
lege, or high school, or district 
school, or even the old red school- 
house in the country, you will enjoy 
“‘The Collegians,’’ Universal's 
series of two-reel pictures written 
by Carl Laemmle, Jr., and starring 
GEORGE LEWIS, DOROTHY 
GULLIVER and HAYDEN 
STEVENSON. 


They are brimful and 


running over with youth, beauty 
and college sports. They breathe 
the air of the college town, its ro- 
mances, cute coeds and everything 
that goes with college life. They 
show dashing contests on the track 
and the gridiron. Even if you never 
went to school, you’ll enjoy them. 


GEORGE LEWIS fits mighty 


well in the role of the college hero. 
He was an athletic star at school in Cali- 
fornia and enters into the sports in these 
Junior Jewels just as though he were back 
among his mates. The pictures already 
completed include the “shirt rush,’’ foot- 
ball contest, canoe-tilting, cross-country 
run and baseball game. Let me know what 
you think of them. I enjoy your letters. 


“Les Miserables,’’ from 


Victor Hugo’s classic, the remark- 
able European picture secured by Uni- 
versal for showing in America, has created 
a profound impression in its premier pres- 
entations in Europe. It was produced 
entirely by a company of French artists of 
renown, and the scenes were taken in the 
very spots made memorable by Hugo’s 
great story. This picture would require 
more adjectives than I have to properly 
describe. It must be seen to be appreci- 
ated at its artistic worth. 


While in Europe recently | 
made several very important deals 
which will prove mighty interesting to you 
and about which [| will inform you in 
detail later on. 


(Carl Laemmle 


President 


(To be continued next week) 


Send 10c each for autographed photographs of 
George Lewis and Dorothy Gulliver 


UNIVERSAL 
ICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Week of December 6th 


Do you bid no-trump with only three 


suits stopped? What do you do when 
your opponents double and your partner 
takes you out ina Minor? Try out this 
hand yourselves, then compare with the 
experts’ play by radio. 
Gee Milton C. Work, N. Y., dealer, 
South— 


SDAGeS tease cee O25 
Plea rtsseeee teenies ite A, K, 4 
Diamond............. A ORO aS 
Clubs eee ee ee Kea) 
E. K. Leech, Bronxville, N. Y., 
West— 
spades ans KMOUS tiles 
THeartsi ion ee O08 
Diamonds... Ko. O,1055 
CUUDSIA Fe. oe ee 5 


Frank H. Bachman, Philadel- 
phia, North— 


Spades. onesie ae Old: 
earshot ee OES 
Diainonds: cseeee ae ee 2 


Clubs, ASO; Js 10, 971873 
Wilbur C. Whitehead, N. Y., 


East— 


Spadest :cei.. ee ANOS 
PL Gartsiat.. peace no eee 
Diamonds|eon eee ROR: 
Clubs.2 074 oie: 6/4, 2 


Tues., Dec. 7, 10 P. M. (E. T.) 
WEAF, WSAI, KSD, WCAE, WCCO, 
WTAM, WEEI, WFI, WGN, WGR, 
WJAR, WOC, WCSH, WTAG, WWJ. 
See papers for broadcasting time of following: 


WRG. Radio 'Corpih. skeet Washington 
WGY is: Gen’l Elec. Co.....................Schenectady 
...Houston Post Dispatch.............. Houston 


WFAA.......Dallas N@WS..cesiseecsesstecnencconseeenese Dallas 
WSMB....Saenger Amusement Co.....} w Orleans 
WSB........Atlanta Journal........................ Atlanta 
WMC...... Memphis Commercial Appeal..Memphis 
WDBO....Rollins College............ Winter Park, Fla. 
WDAE....Tampa Daily Times...................... Tampa 
WSOE...... Wisconsin News.............0s Milwaukee 
WOAW....Woodmen of the World................ Omaha 
WDATF....Kansas City Star........ Kansas City, Mo. 


KOA. ices: General Electric Co Denver 


KGW....... Portland Oregonian. Portland 
OPO vg; Male Bros. hides doug San Francisco 
KE eee Los Angeles Times................ Los Angeles 
KROANS Seattle Dimes: cscccte scum tie Seattle 
CHXG Ale Ro Booth lies ee Ottawa, Can. 
CKNC......Can. Nat. Carbon Co., Ltd....... Toronto 


CREA La POSS OO oo latbecistricearteine ..Montreal 
CRY Manitoba Tel. Co......... .. Winnipeg 
CFOG, == Electric Shop............... Saskatoon 
CRAC 5. Calvary, Fleraldsaucnn. cc Calgary 
CJCA......Edmonton Journal................. Edmonton 
CKCD......Daily Province..........::0........... Vancouver 
CJ GC...... Free: Pressicjis.ccs0.0...dOondon, ‘Ont, 


Splendid fin- 
ish, big in- 
dexes, last- 
ing quality. 
Singleortwo- 
pack cases. 


You cannot 
get Bicycle 
# quality for 
i less than Bi- 
cycle price. 


BICYCLE 


and CONGRESS 


PLAYING CARDS 


FREE! Reports of Games and 
Advance Hands 


Write your name and address in 
margin, and mail to The U. S. Play- 
ing Card Co., Cincinnati, U. S. A., 
or Windsor, Canada — or Auction 
Bridge Bulletin, 30 Ferry Street, 
New York. 


| somewhere. 


| wreck, mom.” 


THE SATURDAY 


one dance, and I played her up. The follow- 
ing night I overheard her telling her friends 
‘how terrible these newspaper people are, 
who spy upon your every doing to report 
them in the columns of their cheap papers.” 

It is a rather strange thing that there are 
not more young men from nationally known 


| wealthy families in the Fourth Estate. 


Surely it cannot be that they are afraid 
printer’s ink will spoil them. But why is it, 
I wonder? Then, too, those who are in it 
and who are known nationally, appear to 
be only dabbling. The exceptions are very 
rare. 

Postwartime society, real-estate million- 
aires and fortune hunters from abroad have 
become so numerous that it is no longer a 
mark of distinction to bearich man. Buta 
rich man’s son who does not spend his 


| nights at stage doors and night clubs, and 


his days sleeping off the effects of the night 
before, is still an exception. He is some- 
thing upon which many look with awe; he 


| is a curiosity as much sought after as the 
| rarest mammal in the zoo. 


Crowds stand 
and gape, if they know who he is, when he 


| passes by. Every turn in the road hides 


someone who will try to sell him the best 
gold brick in town; they must think him 
related to Santa Claus the way they hang 
about, eager to trim him at the first 
opportunity. 


Success in Cycles 


Any other young man intent upon the 
daily battle for business supremacy may 
think he is having the worst time in the 
world getting ahead. If he should change 
places for one moment with his financially 
more fortunate adversary he would find 
that he was very much mistaken. The trials 


| and tribulations of the ordinary individual 


are as nothing compared with those of the 
rich man’s son. Where the other young man 
ean go peacefully out to dinner, theater, 


| cabaret and bed, his less fortunate com- 


petitor must remain hard at work. Should 
he stop a moment sooner, the rumor is out 
that he is merely playing at his work, is no 
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longer interested, is losing heart and cour- 
age, is getting discontented and will soon 
throw up the job. 

The poor man’s son is encouraged on all 
sides; everyone wishes him luck, and means 
it. It is a popular thing for the neighbor- 
hood to be represented by another young 
man who has made good. Later he will go 
into politics, and if he is of the right caliber 
and willing to take orders, he will be shoved 
far up along the line. If he does not care for 
politics, the best that business can offer him 
in his particular line is laid before him. 
There are special inducements on the side; 
he joins luncheon clubs and fraternal organ- 
izations; he makes donations to the poor 
and needy; he visits hospitals, lays corner- 
stones, speaks over the radio, and becomes 
a business prophetical barometer. 

Some day he will have a son old enough 
to start out for himself. If the son has been 
brought up with too much money to spend, 
too grandiose ideas of life, too lavish tastes, 
and too sensuous desires, he will not go 
very far toward impressing the world. If he 
has abstained, has been taught the essen- 
tials of life and has been imbued with the 
story of his father’s meteoric rise, he will 
want to make something out of himself too. 
And then will commence, in another gen- 
eration, that which has taken place in every 
generation in American history since Amer- 
ica grew and developed into a full-sized 
industrial land—the natural battle between 
the sons of the rich and the sons of the poor. 

History is said to repeat itself, and it 
certainly does. Every decade gives to the 
world an outstanding figure. And every 
decade sees many other young people go 
down to somber defeat. People as a whole 
admire anyone with stamina enough to 
laugh at trouble and try all over again. 
Europeans cannot understand this Amer- 
ican characteristic; it is felt abroad that 
once one has proved by actuality that suc- 
cess is not possible, one should forget all 
about the business world and retire to a life 
more obscure. But America is filled with 
men who have failed many times and in 
the end risen to greater heights than they 
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anticipated. That a great percentage of 
these have been poor men’s sons does not 
mean that the rich man’s son cannot do 
likewise. In fact, he should be imbued with 
the desire to “let the dead past bury its 
dead,” and try again for the future. 
Someone once said, “‘If at first you don’t 
succeed, try, try, again.’”’ And Kipling 
tells us that ‘‘the man worth while is the 
man who can smile when everything goes 
dead wrong.”’ Catch phrases are popular in 
American life; that is why art dealers can 
sell so many framed mottoes and gift cards. 


Room at the Top 


Of course, once the rich man’s son has 
been able to impress upon his community 
and the country at large that he is in busi- 
ness, win or lose, for good, then his problem 
is less difficult to solve. A fairer attitude is 
assumed. He is regarded as a fixture. The 
nation is pleased to count him in its midst, 
as one of those willing souls with the ability 
and the wherewithal to aid in the doing of 
bigger and better things. He is respected 
for his courage, his judgment and his in- 
tegrity, and all political parties lay siege for 
his patronage. 

Someone once wrote a poem which has 
often inspired me, as it must have other 
young men in similar circumstances. It 
goes something like this: 


“Never you mind the crowd, lad, nor fancy 

your life won’t tell; 

The work is done for all that, to him that 
doeth it well. 

Fancy the world a hill, lad, look where the 
millions stop. 

You'll find the crowds at the base, lad, but 
there’s always room at the top. 

Courage and faith and patience; there is 
space in the old world yet; 

You stand a better chance, lad, the further 
along you get. 

The road may be rough and rocky, but never 
despair nor drop; 

Be sure your path leads upward, there’s 
always room at the top.” - 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


o’ clock somebody either came in or we went 
I took in four dances, five 
parties and two lectures. All the other eve- 
nings of the two weeks I was gone I filled 
in at bridge. I’m pretty near a nervous 
—David B. Park. 


Ballad of a Football Warrior 


SING the powerful, smashing team. 
T love the cheers and the blaring band. 


| I thrill to bodies that sweat and steam 


On the chalk-marked turf of a He Man’s 
Land. 

My flaming frenzy is fed and fanned 

By the thud and thunder 
of cleated feet ; 

With a ‘Fight like 
hell!”’ I am right 
on hand— 

Snugly parked in a grand- 
stand seat. 


Of the flying wedges of 
yore I dream, 

And curse the day that 
the play was 
canned. 

The deadly hurdle I 
stoutly deem 

A virile weapon 
unjustly panned. 

A game that’s rough 
is a game that’s 
grand. 

A slugging fest is my 
special meat. 

I crave a diet of blood 
and sand— 

Snugly parked in a 
grand-stand 
seat. 


DRAWN BY WALTER WELLENAN 
Grandmother: 


(Continued from Page 36) 


Of mean abuse I’ve a steady stream 
For referees of the fairest brand. 
At close decisions I wildly scream 
An epithet or a reprimand. 
And what care I if the grid be spanned 
By clouds that cover the field with sleet? 
I’m wrapped in my fur-lined ulster and 
Snugly parked in a grand-stand seat. 


L’ Envoi 


Son, your future I’ve proudly planned: 
A varsity quarterback, strong and fleet, 
Then your dad will yell till he busts a gland— 
Snugly parked in a grand-stand seat. 
—N. D. Plume. 


Goodness Me! Why, When I Was a Little Girl 
Little Granddaughter: Tut, Tut! I’m Sure, Granny Dear, That Mummy | 
Would Prefer That You Do Not Discuss Those Wild Parties With Us | —McCready Huston. 


Majoring in Economics 


“T HATED to see my younger boy go to 

college,’ said Benjamin Harrison 
Brown, the well-known real-estate man, 
“because he’s working his way through, 
and that means that by the time he gradu- 
ates his income will be so large he won’t find 
any job good enough for him. 

“His brother Morton worked his way 
through college, and in his senior year was 
the head of somany campus businesses that 
once when I forgot to send him his monthly 
allowance check he didn’t telegraph for 
it for three whole days. 

“Some of the students 
had done pretty well 
in the suit, sweater, 
pipe, photograph and 
necktie-agency line, 
but Morton turned pro- 
fessional. 

“When I asked this 
younger boy if he had 
looked over the cata- 
logues to see what he 
wanted at college for his 
commercial enterprises, 
he said no; he intended 
stopping in New York 
on the way through and 
calling on the whole- 
salers personally. 

“Of course, there’s 
one consolation about a 
student in business. 
There’s not much dan- 
ger of him writing a col- 
lege novel or winning 
the prize for the one-act 
play.” 


| 
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Paint White 


or light colors 
EAGLE 


(Pure WHITE LEAD 


OLD DUTCH PROCESS 


Milbouseey 
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‘YOUR home 


WhiteLeaded? 


Are its Are its painted — 
surfaces safe 
from the 
attacks of winter? 


F YOUR property is White- 

Leaded, protected with Eagle 
Pure White Lead, you can rest 
assured that it will stand easily 
the severe test of Winter 
weather. The tough elastic 
qualities that Eagle takes from 
metallic lead enable it to with- 
stand firmly the contraction 
caused by cold weather and 
sudden changes in temperature. 


A paint film which does not 
possess this tough elasticity of 
lead is apt to crack or break 
under Winter’s attack, and ad- 
mit destructive moisture to the 
surfaces beneath ‘tthe paint. 


Because Eagle White Lead 
combines the permanence and 
strength of lead with great en- 
during beauty, it is the best 
paint material you can put on 
any property, inside and out. 
It is, in addition, inexpensive 
in first cost and unusually long- 
wearing. It is used either pure 
white or tinted any color or 


shade desired. 

Your painter can buy Eagle 
from his dealer, ready to mix 
to painting consistency. Good 
painters have used Eagle since 


1843. 
[ Employ a good nee 


Good painters use EAGLE 


EAGLE-PICHER 
LEAD COMPANY 


134 NORTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


; ELEVEN PLANTS 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


© EPLCo 
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“What’s the use? What difference would 
it make?” 

“Suppose you did, do you think anybody 
hearing about a young man named James 
Harrington would be apt to connect him 
with Harry Jones?”’ 

“Not unless my nose was mentioned at 
the same time,” replied Harry with a laugh. 
“As I said before, Beard, what’s the 1a 

The phrase broke off sharply, cut short 
by a strange, impelling fire in the old man’s 
eyes. Harry raised his hand to his face, 
touched his nose, and then stroked it slowly 
with trembling, inquiring fingers. Pres- 
ently his hand fell to his side. Tears started 
rolling down his cheeks. He turned his face 
to the pillow and began to sob. 

““T wouldn’t do that if I were you,” said 
Beard calmly. ‘‘I suppose you’re crying 
just because you’re weak so as to make 
yourself weaker. Is that the idea?”’ 

“No,” said Harry, pulling himself to- 
gether. “I had todosomething. I wanted 
to shout, but I could only ery. Bring mea 
looking-glass, Beard.” 

“There isn’t such a thing on the place, 
and I wouldn’t bring it to you if there was.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because you'd be frightfully dis- 
appointed. James Harrington is still in the 
process of formation, my friend, and about 
as ugly as everything else half born.” 

For the first time since convalescence 
had set in, Harry passed an all but sleep- 
less night. Though the news of his probable 
double recovery had been broken to him by 
degrees and with the lightest possible touch, 
he felt as if it had been announced with 
drums and cymbals. He could not keep his 
hands from making childish, ecstatic move- 
ments or his brain from leaping far ahead 
to pictures of himself returning from exile, 
making a clean breast of things and winning 
back the regard of his fellow townsmen. 
No longer would he be an eyesore. What 
need had he of another name? He would 
go back to be Harry Jones again—the 
Harry Jones that had never quite faded 
from his mind’s eye. He put up his fingers 
to caress his nose and his cheeks, trying to 
feel how they looked. He passed his hand 
over his head and found it was bald as an 
egg. But what of it? People didn’t think 
of baldness as a deformity; besides, it was 
something you could hide. 

By morning much of the ground he had 
gained was lost. Beard looked at him 
sadly, sat down on the edge of the bed, and 
after a long silence began to talk: ‘I hadn’t 
suspected it, but I’m afraid you’re a bit of a 
fool. Why do you think I took all that 
trouble to lead up gently to the fact that 
the scarlet fever seems to have burned the 
acne out at its roots?”’ 

“T don’t know,”’ murmured Harry, keep- 
ing his eyes closed. 

“Because I didn’t want you to realize it 
suddenly while I wasn’t around. I was 
afraid you might throw some kind of a fit; 
but you’ve done worse. You’ve been keep- 
ing yourself awake, fretting childishly over 
little things, instead of humbling yourself 
before the majesty of a miracle. Something 
has come to you that may never before 
have come to any human being. You are 
on the threshold of an opportunity such as 
no one else has ever had, and you ought to 
be on your knees before it, immersed to 
your ears in calm. If you aren’t big enough 
to catch the trend of what I’m saying, I 
hope you have a relapse and die.” 

“Beard, I’m weaker than you think. If 
you talk like that I will die.” 

“Go ahead. My professional curiosity is 
entirely satisfied; I know that a violent 
case of scarlet fever may cure advanced 
acne rosacea. I don’t know that it always 
will, but I know it can.” 

“Ts that all curing me means to you?” 

“Tt wasn’t, but it will be unless you can 
sense something of the immensity of what’s 
happening to you.” 

“Speak more plainly. 
best not to be stupid.” 


I’m trying my 
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(Continued from Page 33) 


“Rebirth. If I’m not entirely wrong in 
my calculation, you’re going to be reborn— 
physically, I mean—in your thirtieth 
year. Without losing one memory or an 
iota of the knowledge of thirty years of life, 
you’re going to be given a new start. What 
are you good for if you can’t see in that 
possibility something huge? Face to face 
with such a chance, you should never again 
be subject to the belittling passions of other 
men.” 

““You can’t mean that nobody will know 
me,” said Harry, opening his eyes. 

“Exactly. Atleast, that’s what I believe 
at present and it’s what you’ve got to pre- 
pare yourself to meet. If I hadn’t seen you 
change day by day, no one could persuade 
me you’re the same man who slid down my 
roof two weeks and two days ago.” 

“‘T’ll be free to go anywhere I please,”’ 
murmured Harry. 

“Ts that all you can see?”’ growled the 
old man. ‘‘Listen! You can forget every 
mean thing you ever did. You can be cut 
from your past the way we cut babies from 
their mothers. You can be James Harring- 
ton from this day—a new man, born full- 
grown. Those are only a few of the things 
you ought to be thinking about.” 

“James Harrington,’ repeated Harry, 
his eyes wide and staring. 

“That’s it. Build yourself around that 
name. Live with it and sleep with it. Give 
it a chance from the start. You’re James 
Harrington. You’re through with the 
pusillanimous prig that was too cowardly 
to look the girl who loved him in the eye. 
You’re through with the low-down, cring- 
ing meanness that killed your mother. 
You’re through with the sneaking streak 
that drowned the boy you’d known all your 
life in Jasmine Pool. You’re through with 
that crawling, soft, white-bellied worm, 
Harry Jones. You’re James Harrington.” 

“Tf I were only stronger I’d drag you 
around the room by the hair until you took 
back every one of those black lies.” 

The Beard of God rose to his full height, 
stretched and yawned. ‘I’m going to write 
that down,” he said, turning from the bed. 
“It may become historical as the first con- 
scious speech of James Harrington.” 


vI 


“TN\HE three weeks are up today, Beard. 
What have you done with my 
clothes?” 

“T’ve burned them.” 

“Burned them!” 

“Every stitch. I found your hat and 
burned that too. I threw your watch 
away—one hundred feet out and three hun- 
dred down. I took all the money out of 
your pockets—quite a lot of it. You’ll find 
it in the tin can on the top shelf over 
yonder.” 

“There’s almost two thousand dollars. 
It took me three years to save it, a dollar 
and sometimes a nickel at a time. Once I 
got started, I used to make the most ex- 
traordinary sacrifices to save a nickel. It 
gave me a thrill to change twenty of them 
into a dollar and a hundred dollars into a 
single bill.”’ 

“Acquisition is a disease,” said Beard, 
“almost incurable, and as ridiculous as a 
bulbous nose. You know, Harrington, I’ve 
been on this mountain shelf for twenty-four 
years and it’s brought me an amazing 
capacity for humor. I see big words from 
such a strange angle. For instance, wealth, 
honor, justice, fame, achievement, look en- 
tirely different to me from what they can 
possibly look to you.” 

“T can understand that they should, even 
if I’m too much in the dark to see how.” 

“The seriousness of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, on its knees before accepted defini- 
tions,’’ continued Beard, ‘‘is the most 
stupendous joke on earth. Look at me. I 
have nothing I don’t need, either in my 
mind or in my house. It’s different, and a 
lot more difficult than having everything 
you need.” 


“What about those three skulls?’’ asked 
Harrington with a smile. ‘‘Do you mean 
to say you couldn’t get along without 
them?” 

Beard stared at him, surprised. ‘“‘My 
dear fellow, I possess nothing more useful. 
They are three watchdogs—a range of iron 
bars—the time lock on a safety vault—an 
insurance policy. In fact, they are stronger 
than any of those usual contraptions, be- 
cause you can’t kill an idea with a poison 
pill or blow it up with dynamite.” 

“T see your point and plead guilty to a 
silly question. Beard, what are you doing 
here, with superstition for a bodyguard and 
a cave for a home? Don’t tell me if you 
don’t want to, but I’d like to know. What 
made you come here twenty-four years 
ago?” 

“Justice!’’ cried Beard, and laughed. 

“What makes you laugh?” 

“Two things—the thought that there 
was a time when I would have minded your 
questions, and then that word ‘justice.’ 
Let’s see if I can’t use the whole string of 
big words in a single breath. One day, 
Harrington, I was a wealthy surgeon, with 
achievement behind me and fame just 
ahead. The next I was a cause célébre and 
headed for seven years in the penitentiary 
on account of somebody else’s honor.” 

““What happened?” 

“Not the usual thing, I can assure you. 
There was friendship involved, but no 
money. I had less than nothing to gain. 
When I think of it I’m amazed, because it 
was one of the most casual things I ever 
did. I simply weighed one set of evils 
against another, chose my course without 
the slightest hesitation, and tripped on an 
unexpected complication.” 

“You were struck by lightning,” said 
Harrington with understanding. “It could 
have come to any one of a thousand others 
who didn’t even bother to weigh right and 
wrong, but the thunderbolt happened to 
pick on you. It must have brought you 
down with the crash of an oak.” 

“Brought me down!’’ exclaimed Beard. 
“Well, yes. I can remember what you 
mean.” 

“That’s a strange phrase.” 

“T mean I can remember what your 
point of view did to me—the excruciating 
and needless suffering. It actually drove 
me to the verge of taking my own life—of 
robbing myself of a quarter of a century of 
amusement and content. But the friends 
who hadn’t been able to keep the lightning 
from striking could at least fix it for me to 
jump my bail. So you have injustice giving 
me everything I want, making me into a 
great I-am; while justice keeps right on 
waiting for a chance to send me to jail. 
Why shouldn’t I laugh?” 

“T want to go out and look over the 
speck of earth that’s mothered a happy 
man, Beard. Get me some clothes.” 

““You won’t need clothes for some time.” 

““What’s that?” cried Harrington un- 
believingly. He raised himself on his el- 
bows and stared at his bearded savior. 

““You won’t need clothes for some time,”’ 
repeated Beard calmly. 

“But I want to go outside and see things.” 

“Just wrap the sheet around you and go. 
I'll move the couch out.” 

“Beard, stop the nonsense. I’ve got to 
have something to wear—a pair of cotton 
pants and a coat like yours.” 

“No clothes,’ repeated Beard im- 
perturbably. ‘I’m not through with you.” 

“You mean I’m a prisoner?”’ asked Har- 
rington, nonplused. 

“Chained merely by an idea,” said 
Beard. ‘‘Otherwise you’re as free as air.” 

Harrington began to smile as compre- 
hension dawned on him. ‘It’s like the 
skulls, only exactly the opposite. You 
think my prejudices will keep me from 
wandering far with nothing but a sheet to 
cover my nakedness.” 

“That’s the idea,’ assented Beard 
placidly. : 
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“Did you mean you’re not through with 
me as an invalid?”’ 

“Tm quite through with you as an inva- 
lid, but I’ve only begun on you as a well 
man. Wait till I fix things, then you can 
come outside for a while.” 

He cleared a channel through the front 
room and dragged out the couch. Then he 
gave Harrington his own sandals, got him 
to his feet, showed him how to drape the 
sheet over one shoulder in the manner of a 
Roman toga, and knotted it around his 
waist. After that he helped him to take his 
first steps, half carrying him out to the 
couch. It was set under the thick canopy 
of a mango tree which stood a little to one 
side of the entrance to the hut. Harrington 
drew a long quivering breath as he sank 
back. 

“Tt’s amazing how strong I felt in bed,” 
he gasped, ‘‘and how weak I really am.” 

“That will soon pass,” said Beard re- 
assuringly. ‘‘Look around you.” 

The ledge was as level as a floor, but was 
overhung on the west and north by the 
steep slopes of the divided valley, massed © 
with primeval trees solidly interlaced with 
a hundred varieties of undergrowth. One 
branch of the cleft stream shot off into a 
mist to the west behind the house; the 
other crept along a ditch under the northern 
bank and fell out of sight down the moun- 
tain, to become in due course the Bainet 
River. On the two other sides there was a 
precipitous drop of three hundred feet, with 
a billowing carpet of tree tops directly be- 
low. A wavering band of sand, shining 
white like silver in the sunlight, stretched 
as far as the eye could reach, dividing land 
from sea. 

The level expanse was scarcely a hundred 
feet square. It harbored not a single weed, 
but found room for half a dozen large trees, 
besides a small orange grove, a patch of cof- 
fee bushes and masses of flowering shrubs. 
It was a hidden, inaccessible bower, over- 
hanging an unbelievably lovely world. 
Even the rude little house, with its roof of 
brown thatch incrusted with a jade-green 
growth, had taken root. It sprang from 
the rock itself; it was alive and sprouting. 
It peered out from beneath its low-hanging 
eaves with a look of almost human com- 
placence. 

Harrington felt as if he were breathing 
with his eyes.’ The black-green foliage of 
the tree which sheltered him toned the 
brazenness out of the sunlight, but cast 
light, shadow and color into all the more 
vivid contrast. Never had he seen red so 
startling as the scarlet of the hibiscus, or 
blue so pale and yet so profound as the 
still surface of the distant sea. He sighed 
with content and settled back luxuriously. 
With his cheek pillowed on his arm, he 
reclined, facing the void. 

““Not much of a chance to take a walk,” 
he murmured. “‘How do you get your 
exercise?” 

“In the mind,” said Beard, standing 
erect at the edge of the precipice, his eyes 
fixed beyond the horizon. “‘There’s noth- 
ing to show that exercise ever added a day 
to a man’s life, but there’s ample proof that 
a great athlete is apt to die in his thirties. I 
haven’t been off this ledge in twenty-four 
years. But I’ve kept all the juices of my 
body, and each seems to be attending to its 
job.” He raised his arms, stretched and let 
them fall; then he looked down into the 
abyss. “I’m an old man, but I’m not yet 
afraid of that which is high.”” He turned to 
look questioningly at his companion. ‘‘Do 
you mean tosay you don’t get the allusion?”’ 

“T’m afraid not.” 

“The greatest summary of age ever 
written,’ said the old man. He stood with 
his bare feet slightly straddled, his arms 
folded under the cascade of his beard and 
his long hair stirred by the faint but steady 
breeze which flowed down the draw of the 
valley. ‘‘You’re not educated.” 

“Teach me,’’ said Harrington. 

(Continued on Page 67) 
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Hundreds of millio 


Costly systems of traffic control in cities... 
great forces of police to operate these systems... 
highway patrols and warning signs on all the vast 
network of roads over the country... the 
straightening of dangerous curves and the doing 
away with grade crossings... these precautions 
against automobile accidents have cost the public 
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hundreds of millions of dollars. Money wisely and OF 
willingly spent for safety! Yet the final step in ALL: STEEL 
protection—the greatest safeguard any motorist BETWEEN 
can have...now costs him nothing! For the YOU AND THE 
cars which offer the priceless safety of the All- RISKS 


Steel Body cost no more than those which do not. OF THE ROAD 


Many motorists mistakenly believe they enjoy the protection of the 
All-Steel Body, simply because of the metal surface on their cars. This 
is a natural misunderstanding. But it is easily explained. 


There are two prevailing types of automobile bodies. One consists of 
an exterior sheathing of metal, imposed upon an interior frame of wood. 


The other is the body constructed entirely of steel—the All-Steel Body. 
Budd originated it. It cannot splinter or shatter in collision. It has no 
joints to work loose and warp out of shape, causing squeaks and rattles. 
The Budd Body is steel on the surface and steel inside—welded into a 
single, compact unit. It is quiet. It remains quiet. 


In the Budd Body, narrow pillars of steel replace old-style bulky corner- 
posts. You can see ali] the road, and every car and pedestrian on it. 


The Budd Body is strong—with the tough strength of steel. And 
supremely durable. Yet it is light and roomy, for the strength of steel 
permits the use of less material. And in the hands 
of skilled metalworkers, pliable steel is fashioned 
to lines of distinguished grace... giving the Budd 
Body its matchless beauty. 


The Budd All-Steel, Full Vision Body is the 
greatest safeguard ever devised to prevent personal 
injury. Be sure your next car gives you, your dear 
ones, its priceless protection. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MFG. COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
DETROIT 
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OY CHRISTMAS 


The youngster who grows up without a Corona 1s missing 
something out of life. Give your boy a Corona this Christ- 
mas—see how quickly he learns to express himself clearly, 
concisely, on paper. Ask to see our latest standard key- 
board model—it has more big-machine features than any 


other portable. The coupon below will bring the full story. 


[Sales offices in principal cities of the world] 1 C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc [ ESTABLISHED 1903] 


Also manufacturers of the L C Smith typewriter, the ball-bearing office machine 
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Eveready’s exclusive Layerbilt 
construction makes this the most 
economical of “B” batteries 


IMPROVEMENT on top of improve- 
ment has been the history of Ever- 
eady Radio Batteries. Here, in the 
radically different Eveready Layer- 
bilt, is the ‘‘B’”’ battery which tops 
them all. The ability of this battery 
to give you unrivaled service and 
economyis due to its unique internal 
design. Instead oftheusual assembly 
of round cells, it is built of faz layers 
of current-producing materials 
pressed firmly together. This con- 
struction makes use of the spaces 
now wasted between the round-type 
cells and avoids the usual soldered 
wire connections. Eveready Layer- 
bilt is every inch a battery. This 


exclusive Eveready development 
packs more active chemicals in a 
given space, produces more current 
from them and gives longer life. 


Tuesday night means Eveready Hour — 9 
P. M., Eastern Standard Time, through the 
following stations: 


weEAr—New York wtam—Cleveland 


wyAr—Providence wwj—Detroit 
WEEI—Boston won-Chicago 
wtac-/YV orcester woc—Daven port 
wri—Philadelphia Minneapolis 
wor-Buffalo weco } St. Paul 


Ksp-St. Louis 
wre-Vashington 


EVEREADY 


Radio Batteries 


-they last longer 


wceaE—Pittsburgh 
wsal—Cincinnati 


This Hravy-Duty EVEREADY 
LAYERBILT BATTERY gives twice the 
service of the smaller Light-Duty 
batteries and greatly reduces your | 
‘“‘B”’ battery operating cost. 


Use Eveready Layerbilts on any 
set, and get not only this extra ser- 
vice, but also—the greatest “B”’ 
power operating economy—the 
utmost in “B’’ power dependability 
—D.C. (direct current) in its pur- 
est form, which is so necessary for 
pure tone quality. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NADTIONAGY CARBON SCOR INC. 
New York 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
| 


San Francisco 
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““Remember now thy Creator in the 
days of thy youth,’” recited Beard, ‘‘‘while 
the evil days come not, nor the years draw 
nigh, when thou shalt say, I have no pleas- 
ure in them; while the sun, or the light, or 
the moon, or the stars, be not darkened, 
nor the clouds return after the rain.’”’ 

“T’ve heard those words so often that 
they’rejargon. They don’t mean anything.” 

***Nor the clouds return after the rain,’”’ 
repeated Beard. ‘‘That’s age, boy. The 
clouds don’t return after the rain to the 
skies of youth. And here’s more age: ‘In 
the day when the keepers of the house’— 
these arms—‘shall tremble, and the strong 
men’—my legs—‘shall bow themselves, 
and the grinders’—my teeth—‘cease be- 
cause they are few, and those that look out 
of the windows’—my eyes—‘ be darkened.’ 
Is that jargon?” 

"SIN Oy 

“Shall I go on?” 

“T’ll never forgive you if you don’t.” 

““And the doors shall be shut in the 
streets, when the sound of the grinding is 
low’—for who wants to be bothered with 
an old man?—‘and he shall rise up at the 
voice of the bird’ —because he can’t sleep— 
‘and all the daughters of music’—the 
resonant voice of strength—‘shall be 
brought low.’ More?” 

ey as,” 

“** Also when they shall be afraid of that 
which is high,’’”’ rumbled Beard with 
special emphasis, ‘‘‘and fears shall be in the 
way, and the almond tree shall flourish, and 
the grasshopper shall be a burden, and de- 
sire shall fail, because man goeth to his long 
home.’ Desire is life, and possession is 
nothing. Only while I hope, seek, question 
and crave, do I throb and live, and no man 
can do those things better than while he’s 
sitting still.” 

“Give me the rest.” 

“There’s only the benediction—the ac- 
colade to the knight errant of the soul,’ 
continued Beard more gently. ‘‘‘Or ever 
the silver cord be loosed, or the golden bowl 
be broken, or the pitcher be broken at the 
fountain, or the wheel broken at the cistern. 
Then shall the dust return to the earth as it 
was, and the spirit shall return unto God 
who gave it.’ Is that jargon? No; it’s 
common sense. But in the meantime, 
there’s the silver cord.” 

“Life, 1 suppose.” 

“An overburdened word,’’ commented 
Beard. ‘‘Let’s say the enduring thread on 
which everything that lives is strung—the 
silver cord. God knows where it will lead 
you, but it’s led me here. I wouldn’t trade 
this plot of ground for the Island of Man- 
hattan. I suppose that sounds like bom- 
bast, but to me it’s just a simple, reasonable 
truth.” 

“T ean believe it while I look at you,” 
said Harrington with a smile, ‘‘and while I 
remember that you’d be trading every- 
thing you need for everything you don’t 
want.” 

“So you’ve learned that already,’ mut- 
tered Beard. ‘At least, you can recite the 
words.” 

He turned and went into the house, stop- 
ping to rearrange the front room. After a 
time he came out with food, dragged a 
bench beside the couch and sat on one end 
of it, using the other for a table. Harring- 
ton was given rice and a baked banana. 
His eyes grew moist and his mouth began 
to water as he watched Beard eating a 
succulent young chicken from a brown clay 
pot. 

“Beard,” he said plaintively, ‘it’s my 
anniversary—my birthday. You don’t 
seem to remember my three weeks are up 
today and that no other man in the world 
is as hungry as I am at this moment.” 


Beard reached over, took his plate and ‘ 


hurled its contents into space; then he 
dipped out choice bits of the chicken along 
with a small mountain of vegetables, swim- 
ming in rich juices, and returned the re- 
plenished dish. Never had Harrington 
tasted such food; never again, if he lived to 
be a hundred, would he know such a meal. 
His only complaint was that he could have 
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eaten four times as much had he been per- 
mitted. He leaned back and closed his 
eyes. The air was like a tepid bath; it 
made him drowsy. 

“T see you want to sleep,” said Beard, 
rising. “‘ You’re all right here as long as you 
keep still.” 

“T’m not apt to move around much,” 
murmured Harrington. ‘I’ve changed my 
mind.” 

“T didn’t mean that; Imeant youneedn’t 
get up to receive visitors or shout to scare 
ghosts away.” 

“T beg your pardon, Beard,” said Har- 
rington, opening his eyes. ‘‘I’d hate to do 
anything to inconvenience you more than I 
have already. Perhaps I’d better get back 
in the cave.” 

“Nonsense,’”’ said Beard. ‘“‘Stay where 
you are. Shall I take you into my con- 
fidence?”’ 

“There’s nobody I’d rather have do that 
than you. Go as far as you like, and no 
further.” 

“You are about to increase my prestige 
tremendously.”’ 

“How?” 

Beard eyed him solemnly. ‘‘ You look 
like a clay pot before the glaze,’’ he said 
meaningly. ‘‘ You look like something half 
made.” 

Harrington braced himself on his elbows 
and stared back at the old man. ‘Don’t 
beabsurd!”’ he exclaimed explosively. ‘‘ Not 
even your clientele can be so credulous as to 
believe I’m your handiwork.” 

“You are,”’ said Beard quietly. ‘‘Why 
shouldn’t they believe it?’ He turned 
away, strolled about the garden, but re- 
turned. “Are you asleep yet?” 

“Hardly! You’ve stirred me up.” 

“No harm done; you won’t stay awake 
long. I just want to remind you that 
voodooism is more rampant on this island 
than anywhere else in the world. Every 
once in a while it spews up one of its high 
priests—a Papa Loi—into the presidency. 
When he runs amuck and shoots 4 couple of 
hundred inoffensive prisoners for an eve- 
ning’s entertainment, two things happen: 
Human nature gets the better of fetish, 
drags him out of an august foreign legation 
and chops him into little pieces; then we 
get the corollary—a long siege of marines. 
But voodooism has another side. It’s an 
unfailing source of power that anybody 
with brains can tap.” 

“And you have the brains,” supple- 
mented Harrington. 

“More than enough,” agreed Beard. 

“What’s your suggestion—that I use 
some of mine?” 

Beard smiled commiseratingly. ‘I’ve 
misled you,” he said. ‘‘It’s easy, but only 
after ten or twenty years, according to your 
mental equipment. I’ll give you some 
clothes before that. When you're ready, 
Tl do more. Ill marshal my cohorts to 
your aid.” 

“When do you think that will be?” asked 
Harrington, almost incuriously, for he was 
again sleepy. 

“ After you've thrown away your twelve- 
inch rule and taken to a yardstick.” 

They were the last words Harrington 
heard and the first he remembered when he 
awoke hours later inthe dark. He lay quite 
still in languorous content, saying them 
over to himself and pondering lazily over 
their meaning. Gradually it came over him 
that the night was alive. Bushes, trees and 
the dwelling became clearly perceptible in 
spite of their shadowy contours. He re- 
mained in darkness, but beyond the periph- 
ery of the mango tree the world was 
bathed in the weird, half-revealing light of 
the tropic stars. There was visibility with- 
out illumination, and through it moved one 
figure after another. They seemed to ooze 
from the forest, from down and up the 
valley and from beneath the cliffs, singly 
and in groups. They converged slowly 
toward the open door of the hut. One 
passed beneath the mango tree and stopped. 
Haarrington’s heart began to pound. He 
held his breath and stared into glowing 
eyes that nothing could surprise. They 
shone like lamps, but did not absorb. 
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Abruptly they were eclipsed and the 
figure passed on. He watched it until it 
merged with other forms, now all on their 
knees but still traveling toward the door. 
Hands held out and toes dragging, they ap- 
proached in an arc to the threshold. Be- 
yond, he could see the low table, the three 
small skulls, the two dimly burning lamps, 
and between them, Beard’s immobile torso 
and leonine, majestic head. A _ voice 
rumbled out of it, as if beginning a litany. 
It spoke in rapid patois, and was answered 
by cries, guttural murmurings and fervid 
supplications. But they were uttered in a 
tone so low that sound seemed robbed of its 
most inherent attribute and became the 
murmuring sister of silence. 

Harrington felt that he was looking on at 
adoration without reverence; all these sup- 
pliants were bent on placating evil rather 
than on worshiping the good. They feared 
but did not love the Beard of God, even 
though they brought him their sick and 
apparently sought his intervention in end- 
less minor matters. The seance became 
businesslike. A trembling woman held up 
a child, lifted it over the skulls and set it 
on the table; a man extended a wounded 
arm; another displayed an ulcer. 
received advice, intoned as if an oracle were 
speaking. Then came tribute in a diminish- 
ing scale—a roll of cloth, a roasted suckling 
pig, a bundle of yams, green coconuts, a 
ripe papaw as big as a pumpkin, a dressed 
fowl, a basket of beans, three yellowish 
tomatoes and a hank of twine.’ 

The offerings were heaped before the 
door; and when they were accepted a 
tremor of relief appeared to pass over the 
assembly of men and women. They arose 
and started to talk among themselves, 
without gayety and always in suppressed 
undertones. Beard retained his idol-like 
pose, but raised his voice. Instantly there 
was silence. They listened to him and then 
dispersed—melted into the shadows—but 
only to reappear a moment later in a semi- 
circle which closed slowly on the mango 
tree. Presently they formed a wall which 
shut out the starlight. All Harrington 
could discern was a glimmering circle of 
shining eyeballs, staggered according to the 
height of their invisible possessors. They 
seemed unattached, as if they floated in the 
black fluid of the night. The circle came 
nearer, and he began to quiver. The blood 
leaped in his veins in little spurts that burst 
with a stinging sensation under the surface 
of his scalp. Shame was all that kept him 
from screaming at the top of his voice— 
shame born of the suspicion that the Beard 
of God was chuckling on his throne. 

By an effort of the will that brought 
sweat to his forehead, he kept still and 
slowly closed his eyes. When he opened 
them again he would have been convinced 
he had passed through a nightmare were it 
not that Beard was occupied with storing 
away his fresh stock of provisions. There 
was no sign of any other living thing. There 
remained only the diffused light of the un- 
seen stars, the blurred blackness of shrub 
and tree and the complacent little house 
with its mouth opened in an oblong yawn. 

A month passed, and still Beard had 
given his prisoner no conventional clothes. 
He explained that it would be foolish to do 
so because there was literally no proper. 
exit from the ledge for a stroll. ‘‘ Besides,” 
he remarked, ‘it wouldn’t pay you to 
wander about too much. There’s a man 


wilting three collars a day down in Port-au- | 


Prince, looking for Harry Jones. He says 
if he goes back empty-handed nobody will 
believe he wasn’t bought off. He rages, he 
drinks, and they tell me that sometimes he 
breaks down and cries, all on account of not 
being able to trace a man with a cauliflower 
nose.”’ 

‘What does he look like?”’ 

“You couldn’t mistake him. He’s bought 
himself a little mule and he wears the only 
derby hat on the island.” 

““Why should he have come to Haiti?”’ 

“Somebody who saw you on the jetty or 
in the street must have sent in word. A 
glance would have been enough. You were 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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Ladies admitted 
to this column! 


~Mennen 
for Men 


Christmas 


Gift Box 


with the new Improved 
Lather Brush 


/ Attractively 
Packaged 
CONTENTS 
1 Mennen Lather Brush (value). ..... $4.00 


1 Mennen Shaving Cream (Special Size) .25 
1 Mennen Talcum for Men ........ 725 
i) Mennen' Skin Balm’: «205 3s 32s 3s -50 


Actual value $5.00 

Special Price 2.50 
An assortment of shaving delights for which 
any man will be genuinely grateful. 

The Lather Brush for instance. A real lather 
builder—made of the finest and purest un- 
dyed hair and bristle 
—thé equal of any you 
can buy for $4.00 to 
$5.00. Guaranteed. 
Nine men out of ten 
need it. Steal a glimpse 
at his old brush. How 
he'll appreciate this 
new one! 

Thenthetubeof Men- 
nen «Shaving Cream. 
Probably it’s his favor- 
ite anyway. But if he 
has yet to experience 
the joy of a Mennen 
shave topped off with 
Mennen Skin Balm, 
that great after-shaving 
preparation, and Men- 
nen Talcum for Men, : 
this Christraas is going \ 
to be his red-letter day. d \ 

It’s a gift you can Tepe 
gracefully make to any 
man you know. A real 
bargain...and remark- 
able value. At your 
favorite store. Get 
yours now, before the 
supply is exhausted. 


. 
one 
(Mennen Salesman) 


THE MENNEN COMPANY 
Newark, New Jersey 
The Mennen Company, Limited, Montreal, Quebec 


The Brush alone is 
worth $4.00 to $5.00 
Pure, undyed hair 
and bristle. Set in 
hard rubber. Steril- 
ized. Sturdy, easy- 
grip handle, stands 
where it’s put. A 
real lather builder. 


GUARANTEED 
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CRANBERRIES AND BANANAS—a new and unusual combination. 


Serve it with meats or as a dessert. The full recipe is given below. 


Mellow fruit from tropic trees 


tart berries from northern vines 


How generously the full-ripened 
banana blends its flavor with 
other foods 


ROM cranberries to meats, from cereals to 
salads, whether cooked or in the natural 


its starchy carbohydrates are transformed into 
fruit sugars, and thus one process of digestion is 
already accomplished. 

Watch bananas ripen in your own home. 
Buy them by the dozen. Better yet, buy them 
by the “hand.” This tropic fruit dislikes cold. 


Keep it out of the ice chest or cold room. 


coupon below, and this book of eighty-three 
recipes —and several pages of well-balanced 
menus —will be sent to you free. 


BANANAS AND CRANBERRIES 


AKE six large bananas in 
a buttered baking dish. 
Sprinkle first with 6 teaspoons 
brown sugar and pour over 6 


sugar to 1 cup water, and boil 
for 2 minutes. Then add 2 
cups cranberries and cook with- 
out stirring until the skins of 


state, a banana adds something to 
every other food. 

The banana adds a flavor, deli- 
cate but unmistakable, that blends 
with any other flavor and clashes 
It adds a smooth and 
tender texture that is pleasing to 
the tongue and taste. 

Fully ripened, a banana is easily 
digested. It is composed largely 
of carbohydrates, which when 
converted into sugar are readily 
digested. As the banana ripens, 


with none. 
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BANANA ICE CREAM 


Try it and agree with the scien- 
tists who say that it is the 
perfect food. Flavor that you 
like, with every food element 
necessary to sustain life, 


Put the bananas in a dish or 
bowl. Keep them at room tem- 
perature. Let their golden color 
bring a touch of brightness to the 
room as they ripen. 

When all green is gone, even 
from the tip, and the golden skin 
is flecked with mellow brown, a 
banana is fully ripe. 

Then try one of the many 
banana recipes-in the new. cook 
book, “From the Tropics to Your 


Table.” Just fill in and mail the 


the berries are broken. Pour 
cranberry sauce over the baked 
bananas and serve. 


tablespoons water. Bake until 
the bananas are translucent. 


Cranberry Sauce: Add x cup 
FREE:* Mail coupon today for book of recipes 


UNIFRUIT\BANANAS 


A United Fruit Company Product 
packed and sealed by nature in a germ-proof package. Imported 
and distributed by 


FRUIT DISPATCH: COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


Please send me recipe book, “From the Tropics to Your Table.” 
[Please print your name and address] 


ie 


SEN Se 
e 


ription 


to The Saturday Evening Post 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Le ee is $___* for which please enter 
a new yearly subscription for THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post to go to each of the following 
addresses: ; 


N BS ee ee ee 
Street or R. F. D. 

Town 

SC a a Se SP a 

Street or R. F. ee a eT 
eee ee Stata 
Name Se eS ee eee 
Street or R. F. Ss ane se eee eee 
eee tS State 


Sent by 
Street 


Town 
a 
SXP 
Su1037—74004 Printed in U.S, A. 


*United States, 
(Foreign, $6.00 the y 
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unforgettable—the sort of face that fright- 
ens children and paralyzes the tongues of 
nursemaids.”’ : 

“You needn’t remind me,” interjected 
Harrington. “‘I saw it in the glass the day 
before you found me.” He put up his hand 
to rub a two months’ beard and then passed 
it back over his head, where a new crop of 
hair, closely curled, had begun to sprout. 
“T must look pretty awful even as it is, 
don’t 1?” 

*Wouldn’t you like to know!”’ mocked 
Beard, but it was all he could do to hide 
the glint of admiration in his eyes. ‘“‘Come 
on, now, let’s hear you say your evening 
piece.”’ 

Beard was half reclining on the couch, 
which had remained permanently under the 
mango tree that had continued to serve as a 
guest room. Since the night of Harrington’s 
arrival scarcely a drop of rain had fallen, 
and he had long since grown accustomed to 
the occasional invasions of dusky sup- 
pliants. Sometimes he slept continuously 
in spite of their presence; but even when he 
awoke and found himself surrounded by a 
terrifying circle of glistening eyeballs, he 
felt no crepitating explosions under his 
scalp. 

Knowing that the blacks were there to 
look in awe upon the greatest of the works 
of their idol, the Beard of God, he would 
amuse himself by winking one eye labori- 
ously, as if he were trying it out, or by 
moving rhythmically a finger or a toe. Of 
late the wonder of the acolytes had greatly 
diminished. The miracle having been defi- 
nitely completed, they lost interest and 
awaited stolidly another sign. 

Their credulity could easily have been 
pardoned by anyone who had known Harry 
Jones of the bulbous nose, and now looked 
on James Harrington as he straddled the 
bench beside the couch. He sat erect from 
the hips up, giving an impression of energy 
in leash. His skin was browned by ex- 
posure, but as smooth as cream, and his 
eyes had the brilliant clearness of perfect 
health on a light diet. His hair, already 
long enough to run back in crisp, short 
ripples from his forehead, combined with 
the effect of a toga produced by the knotted 
sheet, gave him the classical appearance of 
a Roman athlete. His face was grave with- 
out being severe; it was mobile, sometimes 
gay, often thoughtful, but never heavy. 
He rested one hand on a bent knee, his gaze 
launched into space. 

“Y’m James Harrington,” he began in 
obedience to Beard’s request, but almost as 
if he were talking to himself. ‘‘I was born 
in my thirtieth year on a mountain ledge, 
and the Beard of God is my father.” 

“That’s not in the lesson,” protested 
Beard. 

‘And the Beard of God is my father,” 
repeated Harrington. “‘These are the things 
he taught me: That no ship has a soul until 
it has crashed upon a rock. That a grown 
man knows no shorter measure than a 
yardstick. That it’s never what you pay 
that matters, but whether you want the 
thing you’ve bought; and that life, the 
silver cord on which each of us strings his 
bead, is no one’s private property.”’ 

“Good!”’ said Beard, with an approving 
nod of his hairy head. “Never say it over 
twice in the same way even to yourself, be- 
cause words wear out like everything else. 
Nobody can feel a formula. Try it again.” 

“T’m James Harrington,” resumed Har- 
rington obediently, ‘“‘born in my thirtieth 
year to the knowledge that disaster can’t 
sink a man if it lifts him out of the level 
of the herd. That nobody can see true from 
an inch away, but he who looks at a mile 
at a time can’t go wrong. That to for- 
get the price is to live in a live body, but 
to remember it is to squirm in a’six-foot 
tomb. That a man can cling to the silver 
cord without trying to hog it as if it were 
his alone.” 

-“That’s it,” said Beard. 
now.” 

“T’m James Harrington and I know that 
unless the individual is more important 
than the mass, the mass becomes invisible. 


“Once more 
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That every man has a right to his own 
horizon. That what you hold to your heart 
is the sum of all you’ve bought; and that if 
movement were life, a walking stick would 
be a god.” 

“T’m afraid you’re educated,” said Beard, 
with a touch of sadness. He pulled himself 
together, arose and stood upright on the 
edge of the translucent void. ‘“‘Look—an 
unfolded world! Beauty can be like a 
dagger, but it’s a more gentle thing than 
love, because it can hurt without leaving a 
wound. Friendships pass, but beauty and 
I remain. When you’re far away I’ll still 
be standing here, not only till I die, but 
long after—as long as your memory holds 
me up between the mountain and the sea.”’ 


Vir 


‘WO days later Harrington was in the 
cave with the powerful kerosene lamp 
lighted and the communicating door to the 
hut tightly closed. He had been there 
for an hour. By Beard’s command, he 
had entered the subterranean room un- 
accompanied, and had seen coming toward 
him a bearded stranger, dressed as he was 
dressed. When he stopped, startled, the 
stranger also stopped. He moved one knee 
slowly forward; the stranger mimicked 
him. He raised his hand in a totally un- 
conscious gesture of confusion to his. head; 
the stranger did the same. He uttered a 
great cry; the stranger’s mouth opened, 
but no sound came from it. He stepped 
quickly to one side and was suddenly alone. 
He had been in the cave for a full hour. 
Some of the time he had spent wandering 
about behind the table, glancing occasion- 
ally at the back of the large mirror Beard 
had braced upright upon it, facing the door. 
The rest he had passed before the looking- 
glass, getting acquainted with the face, 
eyes, nose and hair of James Harrington. 
All were utterly unknown. The hair was 
darker than had been that of his former self 
and rippled backward in a crinkled, waving 
mane. The iris was still brown, but the 
whole eye was unrecognizable in its expres- 
sion. The reason was not far to seek; the 
sclerotic was no longer streaked and blood- 
shot, but as clear and white as an eggshell 
cup. Above all, the nose, though promi- 
nent and combative, was a revelation hard 
to assimilate. f 

More than any other feature, it gave him 
the conviction that he was veritably James 
Harrington, and no other. Sitting close to 
the glass, he touched this new nose in- 
quiringly, rubbed it, crushed it flat with 
his palm, and compressed it tightly be- 
tween finger and thumb. It scarcely 
changed color, though at the thought of 
what he was doing his cheek bones flushed 
pink. He smoothed down his soft beard 
and covered it with his cupped hands, try- 
ing to see how he would look when shaved. 
Only then did he get the full impact of his 
reincarnation and a staggering glimpse of 
what it might come to mean. He rose so 
swiftly that all the blood in his veins rushed 
in a single surge to his head. It made him 
reel, and he would have fallen had he not 
steadied himself on the edge of the table. 
He was still standing, head down and with 
eyes staring at the floor, when Beard en- 
tered and went straight to the mirror. 

“‘T see you’re through with this,” he said, 
picking it up easily in spite of its weight. 

“It’s told me a lot,” admitted Harring- 
ton. 

“Come with me,”’ said Beard. 

Followed by Harrington, who walked 
with dazed eyes, he led the way out to the 
edge of the precipice, seized the glass by one 
corner of its molding, whirled it about with 
his arms extended to their full length and 
let it fly. It swirled away from the cliff, 
poised, tipped and fell. Halfway to the 
bottom of the abyss it flattened out. An 
upward rush of air held it suspended for an 
instant, face up, and beneath the arrows of 
the sun it became a blinding ball of light; 
then it shot downward and out of sight. 
Seconds after it struck, the crash of its fall 
came to their ears. 

“Do you know what that means?” asked 
Beard. 
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‘Seven years of bad luck,’? murmured 
Harrington, his eyes still dazed. 

“Bah!” cried Beard in disgust. ‘It 
means you're through with studying your 
precious face in mirrors. If I thought you 
were going away from here to turn into a 
popinjay, a manikin, a clothes rack under 
an empty brainpan, I’d gladly throw you 
after the looking-glass.”’ 

“That would be murder,’”’ said Harring- 
ton, frowning with the effort to rouse him- 
self from his trance. 

“Dear me, so it would!” jeered Beard. 
“But who would know or care?” 

“Wouldn’t you?” 

“Not if you were a popinjay. Half an 
hour after I’d had something to eat I 
wouldn’t remember I’d done it.” 

“Do you mean that, Beard?”’ 

“Literally. But why beso solemn about 
nothing? Murder is murder only if you 
kill something; otherwise it’s merely an 
idea, a definition. Why should I remember 
or be troubled by an act that wouldn’t 
make the slightest difference to me or any- 
body else?”’ 

“I don’t believe you,”’ said Harrington, 
with a faint smile which yet lit up his whole 
face. ‘“‘You are my friend and mentor, 
scared into hardness by the fear that you’ll 
break down when we say good-by.”’ 

“There are no farewells—none,” said 
Beard hastily. “‘Good-by is merely one 
more of the definitions with which people 
tickle their emotions according to a fixed 
usage. Whatever belongs to me in you will 
stay mine wherever you go; you can’t part 
with it any more than you could part with a 
severed leg.”’ 

“You’re too much for me!’ laughed 
Harrington.” 

** Ask any man with one leg,’’ said Beard; 
*“‘he’ll tell you whether the other lives or 
not. It comes to this, Harrington: You 
cansay good-by only to what never existed.” 

“Tn that case I’m still Harry Jones.” 

“‘Tdiot!’’ roared Beard. ‘‘In that case 
you're the putrid buried leg, and not the 
man who keeps it alive in memory.” 

“My last lesson,” said Harrington, still 
smiling, ‘‘and one I won’t forget.” 

“Take off your toga,’”’ ordered Beard. 

“Ts it a demotion?” asked Harrington as 
he obeyed. 

“Wardly,” said Beard. ‘I’m about to 
give you my mantle.” He stripped and 
exchanged his cotton coat and trousers for 
the sheet. As he knotted it a look of satis- 
faction crept into his eyes. ‘‘You’ve taught 
me something, too—a great lesson.” 

“What?” 

“That I don’t need those clothes. 
never wash or buy another suit.” 

““Doesn’t it ever get cold here, Beard?”’ 

““Never. Hot sometimes gets hotter, 
but never cold.” 

He picked up a section of bamboo, open 
at one end, and beat on it with a stick. It 
gave forth a soft bell-like sound, and pres- 
ently there was an answering rustle from 
the bushes. They turned and saw a colored 
woman coming toward them across the 
level ledge. She had the sad, unquestioning 
look which marked all the natives in mo- 
ments of calm, as if they lived and died in 
the belief that they were implements in the 
hands of a cruel power. She stood silent 
and passive before Beard while he talked to 
her in liquid patois; then he turned to 
Harrington. 

‘Follow her.”’ 

“No good-bys, Beard?’’ asked Harring- 
ton, holding out his hand. 

Beard took it in a strong grip. ‘‘No 
good-bys, son; you’ll find I’ll be with you 
for a long time.” 

“‘Where will she take me?”’ 

“There’s no need for a question; your 
road is marked. Just follow her.” 


Vl 
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T THE extremity of the ledge the 
woman stepped into the northern 
branch of the stream and waded down it for 
a distance of forty yards to the verge of 
another waterfall. There she crawled into 
the undergrowth and dragged out a bamboo 
pole, four inches in diameter and as smooth 
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12 Silver Kings 
in the Christmas 


Putting Box 


AX Rohe in any sort of 
package, a dozen new Silver 
Kings would still be the world’s 
finest remembrance to the golfer 
on Christmas morning. 


But this year—because we 
know how popular Silver Kings 
are for gifts—we are offering each 
dozen balls in a special Christmas 
Box that unfolds to form an in- 
genious device for winter prac- 
tise on the golfer’s home putting 
green—his carpet. 


It’s a gift to bring peals of joy 
to the heart of any man. 


You will find the new gift-box 
Silver Kings on sale at most im- 
portant golf shops and Sporting 
Goods Departments—for every 
golf pro, every leading amateur 
and every dealer who has seen 
the box is keen about it as a 
winter game and a Christmas gift. 


Sold, complete, at the 
regular price of a 
dozen Silver Kings, 


which is $12 the 5 
dozen. EZ 
DEALERS: 


If not already supplied (for this. 
is brand new) wire your orders and 
requests for display material. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
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Sales Managers 


Unusual Opportunity 


for Two Men Who Can 
Qualify as District Sales 
Managers in the Field of 
Paint & Roofing Specialties 


LY 


NE of our clients, rated among 
the largest manufacturers of 
paints, enamels, roof coatings 
and specialties, requires the services 
of two additional Sales Managers 
in the field. The men desired must 
possess the following qualifications: 


1 They must be successful salesmen 
¢ who can teach others how to sell. 


fe They must have had experience in 
¢employing and training salesmen 


in the field. 
3 They must be men who have had 


¢ actual experience in the sale of 
liquid and plastic roof coatings, 
paints, waterproofings and enamel 
specialties. 


They must be thoroughly familiar 
¢ with the maintenance problems of 
industrial plants, office buildings, 
public and private institutions, etc. 


The position does not require con- 
stant traveling over a large territory. 
On the contrary, it provides a very 
complete supervision over a definite 
and compact district, where perma- 
nent headquarters may be maintained. 


Compensation will be arranged in 
keeping with past earnings and pro- 
ductive ability and ample opportunity 
afforded for early and substantial in- 
creases. 


All applications will be regarded as strictly 
confidential and consideration will be given 
only to those who submit a complete record 
of past activities—both as to the companies 
for whom they have worked and the territo- 
ties in which they have operated. 


To merit serious consideration, all appli- 
cants must measure up to the qualifications 
outlined above, and preference will be given 
to gentiles. All members of their present 
organization have been informed of this ad- 
vertisement. 


FRANCHISES will be available for experi- 
enced roofing cement and paint specialty 
salesmen or any men having sales experience. 


Consideration will also be given men who are 


commanding figures in their localities and 
desire a permanent and profitable income. 


All will be thoroughly trained in the field 
under an experienced supervisor, 


Write at once and 
address your reply to 


Matteson-Fogarty-Jordan Co. 
Advertising 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
hh 
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as glass. She thrust it over the edge of a 
sudden drop and let it fall, holding fast to 
its upper end; then she walked down it 
backward as if it were a ladder. Harring- 
ton did not even attempt to follow her ex- 
ample; he wrapped his legs around the 
bamboo and slid into a pool of water three 
feet deep and icy cold. 

The woman was already standing on its 
farther bank, wringing out her skirts. He 
joined her and found that she was standing 
on a well-marked path. From that moment 
they proceeded swiftly, and by eleven 
o’clock at night came out on a hill which 
overhung the glow of Port-au-Prince to the 
north and the scattered lights of Pétion- 
ville to the east. There was a moon, and 
Harrington stopped to fill his heart with the 
unforgettable scene, as if he strove to take 
away with him something more than mere 
sight could give. 

His guide waited patiently, and when he 
was ready led him down a steep declivity 
until they came abruptly to a road where a 
carriage, locally known as a bus, was wait- 
ing. It was a ramshackle four-wheeled 
calash drawn by a diminutive, lop-eared 
horse, apparently asleep. On the box sat 
hunched an old man, also drowsing; but he 
awoke at the first murmured word spoken 
to him and promptly gathered up his reins. 
The woman motioned to Harrington to get 
into the vehicle, and while his foot was on 
the step she disappeared. When he saw 
that she was gone his impulse was to call 
her back to give her a present; then the 
realization swept over him that he had for- 
gotten to bring away his money. 

Since the day when Beard had told him 
it was in a tin can on the top shelf in the 
cave he had never given. it even a passing 
thought. It had had no place in the skele- 
ton mechanism of life on the ledge; 
consequently, as long as he had stayed 
there, money had existed only as so much 
soiled paper. But now things were differ- 
ent; he was riding in a public conveyance. 
For 4 moment he thought of descending at 
once and going back, but the lateness of the 
hour, his own weariness and the loss of his 
guide all combined to persuade him to fol- 
low the course of least resistance. Time 
meant nothing to him, and he could wait 
somewhere in town while a messenger made 
the arduous trip in his stead. 

An hour later he was to learn how weak 
had been his faith in Beard’s last words. 
Having avoided the principal thorough- 
fares of the city, the cab drew up at the 
small back door to a walled garden. To 
Harrington’s surprise, he was met by the 
same woman who had piloted him down the 
mountain. She dismissed the cabman with 
a wave of her hand and a soft “‘Bo’ nuit, 
m’sieu” that seemed to sum up all the 
formality of courtesy grafted on an African 
race by the mere use of an alien tongue. 
Then she flitted along a gravel path, with 
Harrington at her heels, opened a high 
French window, ushered him directly into 
a large bedroom and left him there. 

He sat down after a stupefied moment 
and began to study what hesaw. The room 
was a childish parody on an Empire in- 
terior. The high French windows were un- 
glazed, paneled in wood at the bottom and 
fitted with pleated pink mosquito netting 
instead of glass; however, they were boxed 
by gilded moldings and valances of genu- 
ine red damask. So with the furniture, the 
linen and the fittings; a naive homemade 
simplicity marched cheek by jowl with 
touches of borrowed, imitated or _ ill- 
remembered grandeur. There was a fair 
pier glass, and the bed itself was a fine 
piece of great age. Spread upon it was a 
display which quickly monopolized his at- 
tention. Its entire expanse was covered 
with an assortment of toilet articles and 
apparel arranged in piles around an incon- 
gruous tin can which he recognized im- 
mediately. 

He reached for it, opened it and counted 
his money mechanically; it was all there. 
Then he picked out a razor, fitted in a 
blade, stropped it carefully and began to 
shave. The pleasure the operation gave 
him was similar to the joy he had felt in his 
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first bath after leaving the ship, only shav- 
ing left no aftermath of dizziness and chill. 
It elated him, not because it improved his 
appearance but because it was such a con- 
trast to the agony he had undergonein days 
gone by to keep his mottled face free of 
hair. When he had finished he took a 
sponge bath at the washstand, brushed his 
hair and tried his best to part it. In vain; 
as it had grown, so was it determined to 
stay. He surrendered, and satisfied him- 
self with running it straight back with the 
comb. 

After that he went to the bed and exam- 
ined the clothing which was laid out. There 
was an ample supply of underwear, socks, 
shoes, ties, and a pair of slippers; there 
were also two suits of tweeds, one gray and 
one blue, as well as half a dozen outfits of 
freshly laundered white drill. Everything 
was of excellent but not spectacular qual- 
ity; for instance, the initials J. H. had been 
sewed on to appropriate articles and not em- 
broidered. He tried on both of the tweed 
suits and they fitted so well that he knew 
Beard must have taken accurate measure- 
ments in his sleep. Then he dressed him- 
self from head to toe in white and went to 
the pier glass. Before he could look at him- 
self his eye fell upon a large envelope 
inscribed with his name. 

It contained a slip of paper and several 
letters, all of them sealed. On the slip was 
written only a single sentence, and it made 
him smile: , 


Keep away from looking-glasses. 
BEARD. 


The letters were exceedingly interesting. 
Each had been addressed and sent through 
the post to James Harrington at a variety 
of places on the island—Les Cayes, Jacmel, 
Miragoane, and Port-au-Prince itself. The 
one to Les Cayes was the most significant. 
It came from the Cuban head office of an 
important Haitian firm, praised him for his 
valuable services, regretted his decision to 
sever a long connection and assured him 
that if ever he wished to return to it he 
would find a warm welcome. The other 
letters talked of business deals of one kind 
or another and offered supplementary 
proof that the addressee had served the 
writers honorably. 

Harrington thrust the packet in his 
pocket, went to a chair beside the window 
opening on the garden and sat for a long 
time thinking of Beard and of the extraor- 
dinary ramifications of the power the old 
man had borrowed from the local reservoir 
of superstition. No wonder the Beard of 
God ranked as a Papa Loi and shared with 
others, clever enough to capitalize fetishism, 
the right of more than life and death. The 
more he pondered on the matter of the 
letters, the surer he felt that if in a year, or 
ten years, anyone should make inquiry 
from their authors regarding James Har- 
rington, a web of answers would result 
which, added together, would make out for 
the honored ex-employe a perfect case. He 
did not doubt that even affidavits and 
evidence before a solemn court would be 
forthcoming if necessary. 

He undressed and went to bed, thinking 
he could not rest, but his head had no 
sooner touched the pillow than he was 


sound asleep. He awoke to utter befuddle- 


ment when the succeeding morning was al- 
ready half gone. Where was the familiar 
roof of the mango tree? The glint of the 
sunken sea? He lay on his back, moving 
his head from side to side, and staring, ab- 
solutely at a loss as to where he was; then 
he jumped up to look out on the garden and 
chanced to glance in the pier glass. Even 
the vision reflected there puzzled him for 
several seconds before he remembered the 
events of the previous night. Never had he 
known so prolonged an awakening; but 
when at last it was complete it set exultant 
blood to racing through his veins. 

He was alive in an undiscovered sense of 
the word. He had a body without blemish, 
a brand-new and uncluttered brain, a clear 
eye, muscles that felt as if they could never 
tire, and a hollow stomach clamoring to be 
fed. Beside the bed was a tray with rolls 
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and a pot of coffee which had grown luke- 
warm. 

. He went to the door communicating with 
the rest of the house and tried to open it, 
but it was locked. He started to knock and 
immediately thought better of it. How did 
he know whose house he was in or what 
were his privileges? Returning to the tray, 
he decided to make the best of things, ate 
aroll, and then lifted the coffeepot. Under 
it was a folded bit of paper. He opened it 
and read: ‘‘Le chapeau melon part pour 
New York par le vapeur d’aujourd’ hut.” 

He translated literally, first to himself, 
and then aloud: ‘‘The melon hat leaves for 
New York by today’s steamer.”” The melon 
hat? What did that mean? A derby, of 
course—the only one on the island, as 
Beard had put it. On its face, the message 
meant that the detective who sought Harry 
Jones had at last given up, but Harrington 
suspected some deeper significance. Per- 
haps Beard had merely taken steps to have 
him put at his ease should he decide to stay 
on in Port-au-Prince. Perhaps he wished 
only to warn him against taking that par- 
ticular boat. Perhaps he meant that he 
would be a coward if he failed to take it. 

The last reading seemed more in charac- 
ter with the Beard of God than either of the 
others, and also happened to suit Harring- 
ton’s mood. A suitcase—not a new one— 
was lying open and empty on a settle, and 
he started to pack in it everything he had 
found lying on the bed, except what he in- 
tended to wear. The assortment deserves 
enumeration. Besides the clothing already 
mentioned, there was a leather roll contain- 
ing every essential toilet article; a pocket- 
book with properly engraved calling cards; 
an old-fashioned gold watch and chain, ap- 
parently an heirloom; a sun helmet and 
a felt hat; a pair of dogskin gloves; a rag- 
lan waterproofed overcoat; a stuffed dis- 
patch case; a light dressing gown, and 
various lesser necessities. 

He managed to get everything in the grip 
except the bulky dispatch case and the 
overcoat, and then had partly to unpack to 
shave again. When he had dressed himself 
in white as on the night before, he weighted 
some money with the soap dish to show it 
was intentionally left behind, threw the 
overcoat across his shoulder, picked up his 
bag and the dispatch case, and reached the 
street through the garden. He stood in the 
embrasure of the door for a moment, and 
seeing that the coast was clear, went to the 
nearest corner to wait for a cab. Three of 
the native busses, each looking more 
decrepit than the other, were parked under 
a near-by acacia, and engaged in a comical 
slow-motion race to reach him first. He 
chose the winner and told the driver to take 
him to the agency of the steamer in port. 

An hour later he was comfortably estab- 
lished on board in a cabin to himself. He 
unpacked at his leisure and then had a 
genuine struggle to resist the impulse to 
throw off his clothes and drape himself in a 
sheet. With coat and trousers smartly 
fitted, and binding him beneath the arms 
or between the legs every time he moved, 
heat had suddenly become the enemy in- 
stead of the friend of man. He felt con- 
strained by clammy bonds, but realized 
that he must reaccustom himself to them 
now or later, and the sooner the better. 

Looking around for distraction, his eye 
fell on the dispatch case. He opened it and 
found a carefully selected mass of material 
which would supply him with condensed 
information on everything connected with 
Haiti—its history as supplied to school 
children, its resources and attractions as 
outlined in the monthly bulletins of a 
chamber of commerce, its contours and by- 
ways as revealed by an army map, its com- 
merce as summarized in a customs report, 
and finally a set of newspapers—La Poste, 
Le Courrier Haitien, Le Matin, L’Essor, 
Le Nouvelliste—in which were etched 
questions and personalities of the hour. 

He began to read but was startled by a 
raucous blast from the steamer’s siren, 
three times repeated; they were off. Not 
wishing to miss a last glimpse of the harbor, 
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The sure knowledge that your tires are 
properly inflated adds assurance and 
pleasure to motoring. 

The manufacturer of your tires rec- 
ommends a certain pressure which 
should be maintained at all times. 

Your tire dealer can tell you what this 
correct pressure is. Keep your tires in- 
flated to it at all times. 


Test your tires every Friday 


The way to be sure you have this cor- 
rect pressure is to carry a Schrader Tire 
Gauge in your car, and use it regularly— 
every Friday. Friday—because your tires 
probably do their hardest work over 
the week-end. Schrader Gauges have 
been standard for years. Schrader prod- 
ucts are sold by more than 100,000 
dealers throughout the world. 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
he picked up his sun helmet and went on 
deck, where he found a heat more violent 
than the moist warmth of his cabin. The 
ship was just being warped away from the 
jetty. He watched the maneuver for a 
little while, looking down and trying to 
realize that it was less than three months 
since the revolting figure of Harry Jones, al- 
leged embezzler and murderer, had taken 
his cringing way to freedom along that pier. 

Try as he might, he could not escape the 
feeling that he looked back upon a stran- 
ger—at best, the pitiful victim of.a familiar 
nightmare. He was James Harrington, 
awake at last. He could remember, as we 
remember a dream, a hurrying, grotesque, 
agonized figure crying out to itself, “It 
can’t be me! This horrible thing has never 
happened to me! I saw it on somebody 
else, and I’m dreaming. I’ll wake up soon. 
I’m just Harry Jones.” Well, he had 
awaked, but he wasn’t Harry Jones. He 
still remembered him, knew him intimately, 
but he wasn’t Harry Jones; he was quite 
another thing—he was James Harrington. 

He turned his back on the jetty and 
walked along the deck. His step had a 
springy thrust and his shoulders were 
squared, not from conscious volition but 
because vitality surged in his veins and 
played with his muscles even when at rest. 
When he stopped on the farther side of the 
ship to look at the view, and laid his hands 
on the hot teak rail, he felt as if his fingers 
could crush it to splinters if he would only 
let them try. 

But when he let his eyes leap from the 
palm-fringed silver strand, across the bay, 
into the frowning mass of the mountains 
that had watched over his rebirth, he be- 
came suddenly diminished—a crawling ant 
beneath the shadow of a tree. He heard a 
muttering rumble of laughter from his 
friend, the Beard of God. For an instant it 
dismayed him, but for an instant only. The 
next moment he was smiling to the thought 
that Beard, like himself, was only a man, 
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but big enough to laugh at the mountain. 
It struck him as strange that the rumble 
did not cease; stranger still, it lacked the 
quality of mirth. Then he realized that the 
sound he heard was not imagined but pro- 
ceeded from a comical figure, standing 
straddled in the middle of the deck and 
facing aft toward the vanishing dazzling 
whiteness of the town of Port-au-Prince. 
The man had on a derby hat, thrust far 
back on a sweating forehead. He carried 
his coat and vest over his arm, and wore 
broad silk suspenders, a hard low collar, a 
sodden shirt and baggy blue-serge trousers. 
His face, his body and his legs were round, 
giving the general impression of a melting 
butter ball. He was cursing steadily in a 
low voice, as if husbanding his breath for a 
far-off peroration. 

“Now as well as later,”’ thought Harring- 
ton, and approached. The stranger seemed 
not to notice him and yet appeared to wel- 
come an audience. 

“Look at it,’’ he continued, “‘shining like 
the turned-up belly of a dead fish. Port- 
au-Prince. Whataplace! When yougointo 
a French hash house, the regular customers 
roll their snowball eyes and sniff, and the 
white proprietor backs them up by giving 
you a dirty look. They have daily news- 
papers that come out once a week, and 
raging stallions that make you think a 
yapping Pekingese is snapping at your 
heels. A one-rabbit shay is a bus, and a 
tin house is a palace; all a burglar needs 
is a can opener and something to burgle. 
At Christmastime you can stand on a chair 
and dive off into a pool of your own sweat, 
but in July it’s as cool as it is in New York. 
Papa Loi is the name of their god, and he 
makes Uncle Sam look like a scared little 
boy bogged in a barrel of tar.”’ 

“T’m afraid your stay in Haiti hasn’t 
been altogether pleasant,’ said Harrington 
as the round man paused to draw his 
breath. 

“Pleasant! Say, you can pour down a 
drink with one hand while you mop it up 
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at the back of your neck with the other. 
They’ve got cloth in the windows instead 
of glass, that lets in mosquitoes but keeps 
out the air. They are sore at you because 
you're white and sore at themselves because 
they’re black. Everything laughs at 
them—their mountains, their trees, their 
flowers and their weeds—but they never 
smile. They play with skulls to cheer them- 
selves up, and you can’t blame them. If 
I stayed here another month I’d do the 
same.” 

“You’re kidding,” protested Harrington. 

“Kidding, am I?” said the detective, 
looking at him for the first time. ‘‘Haven’t 
you been off the boat?”’ 

The moment Harrington had a chance to 
see his eyes, he felt a tremor run up his 
spine. He was glad to be able to remind 
himself that he was no murderer, and an | 
embezzler only by proxy. They were small, 
but widely set; shrewd as the eyes of a 
weasel, but far more intelligent. They ex- 
plained at once the astonishing amount of 
truth which had crept into the man’s vio- 
lent diatribe, and proclaimed him one of 
those rare observers who can see, read and 
remember. 

“‘T came aboard here,” said Harrington. 
“T got in just in time to catch the boat.” 

“Got in from where?” 

“Oh, Jacmel—Les Cayes—Jeremie. 
Why?” \ 

“‘T wondered where you could have been 
hiding.” 

“‘T haven’t been hiding anywhere,” said 
Harrington coolly. ‘‘What gave you that 
idea?”’ 

“You don’t get me. What I mean is, I 
thought I’d talked to every white civilian 
in the country. My name’s Jones and I’ve 
been looking for a lost brother.”’ 

““Mine is Harrington—James Harring- 
ton.” 

““Glad to know you, Mr. Harrington. 
Let’s seek out a drink.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


A SUBTLE SOMETHING 


fragrance of the new perfume seemed to be 
everywhere. That was the word the Fou- 
caults were awaiting. They decided to shoot 
at the greatest market— America—where 
beauty is not confined to the few, but is sold 
and used by the masses. 

In America the small perfume shop was 
almost unheard of. Perfume there was not, 
as in Paris, an individual affair. In that 
absurdly wealthy country the women used 
the same bouquets and fragrances from 
New York to San Francisco and from Mon- 
treal to Mexico. The Foucaults had estab- 
lished a branch there, along with hundreds 
of other French perfumers. Raymond, the 
eldest son, was in charge of the New York 
office. They had among their books in the 
Paris shop numerous and seemingly fabu- 
lous figures set down in his fine script. 


The Price of Beauty 


Though these facts and figures seemed 
fabulous in that summer two years ago, 
they have grown enormously since. Per- 
fumes, their manufacture and sale, are part 
of the beauty business, and the beauty busi- 
ness is declared to be the fourth largest in- 
dustry in the United States. It is a husky 
infant, and growing so rapidly that only 
now is the Government surveying it for the 
purpose of standardizing it and learning 
just how big it really is. Perfume, it is 
commonly agreed, constitutes one-fourth 
of the beauty business. It permeates the 
whole industry, a subtle something en- 
fragrancing all of it. 

No accurate statistics are available. One 
man’s guess is as good as another’s, and 
most of them seem wild; but from adver- 
tising agencies and from the different cos- 
metic boards of trade can be obtained such 
figures as may give some idea of its magni- 
tude. These declare that the women of the 
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United States last year spent from $200,- 
000,000 to $260,000,000 for cosmetics. This 
year it is prophesied beauty expenditures 
will reach from the last figure to $350,- 
000,000. As perfumes make up one-fourth 
of all beauty preparations, we have from 
$50,000,000 to $65,000,000 spent on them 
in 1925, with a prophecy of considerably 
more to be spent in 1926. And even these 
figures were dwarfed by Mrs. Ruth J. 
Maurer last August, when she told the 
American Cosmeticians’ Society that the 
women of the United States spend more 
than $5,000,000 a day for beautification 
purposes and that more than 7000 kinds of 
beauty preparations are on the market to- 
day. Perfume’s contribution to this daily 
quota is $1,250,000. 

The Foucaults, in their little Parisian 
shop, looked over the new, stupendous field 
through the neat figures sent them by Ray- 
mond, and they learned, among other 
things, that 71 per cent of the feminine part 


of the 113,000,000 population of the United. 


States more than eighteen years of age used 
perfume; 90 per cent used face powder; 83 
per cent used talcum; 73 per cent used 
toilet water and 55 per cent used rouge. 
Since all these were impregnated with per- 
fume, the market for a new odor was prac- 
tically unlimited. 

They incased Subtil in a beautiful two- 
ounce bottle designed by one who was 
more than a bit of an artist. They placed a 
huge order for more bottles, and they 
shipped it to America, priced at $2.50 a 


bottle. There it was caught in the maw of 
the machinery for distributing it. Adver- 
tisements praising its exquisite fragrance 
and appeal appeared in the trade papers, 
and a month before Christmas in the great 
national publications. Then it was literally 
broadcast all over the country. 

When it went on sale in department 
stores, drug stores, chain stores and beauty 
shops, it had already cost Foucault $25,000. 
And this was before a single sale had been 
made. 

You may perceive the analogy to the 
show business in this figure. Few dramatic 
shows offered to the theatergoing public 
open their first nights with so much money 
invested. But the new perfume was reach- 
ing a greater public. It may be said that 
the perfumer’s methods resemble those of 
the theatrical manager; and his public, in 
volume, compares with that of the moving- 
picture producer. 


1399 Competitors 


Subtil, in its striking bottle, was received 
with apathy by the trade. Department 
stores, drug stores, chain stores and beauty 
and gift shops stocked up conservatively, 
waiting to see what would happen. One 
great New York department store ordered 
one dozen bottles of the new bouquet be- 
cause of the name of Foucault. There was 
so much competition. The manager of the 
perfume department of the store which took 
the dozen bottles told me that when the 
new perfume was first put on sale he al- 
ready had a choice of exactly 1399 odors, 
essences, bouquets and fragrances. 

In the language of the show business, 
Subtil dove under the front seats and lay 
there—a flop, It proved as inert as that 
hypothetical /immovable object, until one 

(Coftinved on Page 74) 
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cA new beauty 


still further above the commonplace 


In its alluring smartness and beauty the 
new, finer Chrysler “70” forecasts the new 
vogue in motoring design even more defi- 
nitely than the first Chrysler did three 
years ago. 


The first Chrysler “70” gave to all motor- 
ing a totally new combination of features 
and accomplishments. 


Three yeats ago it introduced the 7-bearing 
crankshaft, oil-filter, air-cleaner, thermo- 
static heat control, tubular front axle for 
hydraulic four-wheel brakes, a new type of 
spring mounting, indirectly-lighted instru- 
ment board, new grace and lowness of 
design, and an entirely new idea of color 
harmonies. 


Ever since, the entire industry has been 
adopting these features with varying success 
and celebrating them as new achievements. 


But there has not yet appeared a single car, 
no matter what its outer resemblance to 


Chrysler, which does the things which 
Chrysler does as the Chrysler does them. 


And now the new, finer “70” presents 
even more epochal developments, which 
further widen the gap between Chrysler 
and the commonplace, Chrysler and the 
conventional. 


Newer, more exquisitely graceful bodies— 
newer, more distinctive silhouette with 
military front and cadet visor (see illustra- 
tion) —newer luxury of comfort—newer, 
greater riding ease—newer richness of 
upholstery—newer, finer hardware—newer 
refinements in controls and lighting—newer, 
more attractive color blendings far in 
advance of current harmonies. 


And with this newer appearance is the 
famous chassis—unchanged save for valu- 
ablerefinements—whose basic performance, 
dependability and long life have been proved 
for three years by hundreds of thousands of 
enthusiastic owners. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


NOP ios EoD BLE R 


Prices That Set a New Measure of 
Ualue for Finer. Motoring 


New Prices Old Prices Savings 
Roadster - - - - $1495 $1525 $30 


Brougham - - - - 1525 1745 220 
Coupe - - - - - 1545 1695 150 
Royal Sedan - - > 1595 1795 200 


Crown Sedan - - - 1795 1895 100 
Phaeton, $1395 Sport Phaeton, $1495 
All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 
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Square 
Pirate 
$2 50 


"fust 
the Thing for 


Christmas 


What more useful gift could you 
make for Christmas than one of 
the new Ansonia Alarm Clocks? 
It goes without saying that they 
are good timepieces, for we have 
been making fine clocks for over 
fifty years. 


The SquareClox are bright, cheery-look- 
ing clocks in their attractive colored cases. 
One finish looks like platinum, another | 
is antique gold. Then there is the beau- 
tiful blue crackle finish, and the white 
enamel finish for the white kitchen or 
bedroom. 


SquareClox are made in four models, 
with long or short alarms. They range 
in price from $2.50 to $6.00; radium 
hands and numerals, $1.00 to $1.25 extra. 

The Square Simplex is the ONLY 
automatic alarm which requires winding 
only once in ten days. 


The Square Racket is the ONLY alarm 
clock which also strikes the hour and 
half-hour. 


Apex Junior is a handsome alarm 
clock, with engraved Necrolian Bronze 
case, sunken dial, raised bronze numerals. 
Looks expensive, but costs only $3.50; 
with radium hands and numerals, $4.50. 


See these clocks at your 

Jeweler’s, department or 

drug store. Booklet sent 
upon request, 


Canadian Distributors—Lymans, Montreal and Toronto 
Prices in Canada are a bit higher 


THE ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 
Makers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 


7th Ave. & 12th St., Dept. P, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ANSONIA means CLOCKS 
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(Continued from Page 72) 
day it started to move as suddenly and 
swiftly as if it had met the irresistible force. 

On that day the department store sold 
out its dozen bottles within a half hour 
after opening and by noon had two hundred 
additional orders. The manager of the per- 
fume department sent in a hurry call to 
the Foucault offices for ‘‘more of the same, 
and in a hurry.”’ Raymond Foucault, with 
whom he talked, calmly informed him that 
the demand was nation-wide. That morn- 
ing when he had reached his desk he found 
telegrams from every big city and most of 
the small towns in this country, demanding 
Subtil. The public had suddenly gone mad 
for it. Monsieur Foucault also informed 
him that the retail price from that moment 
would be ten dollars a bottle, an increase of 
$7.50 over the original sales price. The per- 
fume manager immediately ordered 1000 
dozen bottles, probably the largest perfume 
order ever given by any department store 
for one particular perfume. 

The seemingly miraculous leap of Subtil 
into immense popular favor proved not so 
miraculous on investigation, and members 
of the 1000 competing perfume and cos- 


| metic firms are still wondering whether it 
| was accident or shrewd campaigning. The 


explanation itself was simple. About the 
time the perfume was gathering dust on 
the counters, a rather spectacular motion 
picture was produced in Hollywood and 
released simultaneously all over the coun- 
try. The story centered around a love 
affair, and during the action of the picture 
the ornate and artistic bottle containing 
Subtil, and announcing itself in close-ups, 
was prominently displayed on the woman’s 
dressing table in her boudoir in which 
much of the action occurred. The heroine 
was depicted using it and the hero registered 
that the odor had an irresistible allure for 
him. ] 

Now every woman in that audience saw 
herself in the heroine, so naturally she went 
out craving to know if there was such a per- 
fume and if so was it as irresistible as the 
picture said it was. Next morning, bright 
and early, she hied herself to the depart- 
ment store or the emporium of her city, 
town or hamlet, found Subtil, smelled it and 
pronounced it good. Hence the stampede. 

Grasse is the capital of the perfume 
world. Nearly every flower used in the 
industry is grown within a radius of twenty- 
five miles of it. The fields, you may imag- 
ine, are things of wondrous beauty. The 
town itself, perched on a hillside, is one of 
the oldest and most historic spots on the 
Mediterranean. In the Middle Ages it was 
of sufficient consequence to attract the un- 
welcome attention of the Saracens. For 
centuries it has been the scene of sackings 
and rebuildings by various kings and 
princes. 


The Flower Farms at Grasse 


There the basic materials, the essential 
oils of the perfumes of the Far East, the 
Near East, Europe, America, in fact, the 
entire world, are distilled or manufactured. 
In the town itself more than forty par- 
fumeries concentrate the scent of countless 
flowers. The flower farms are in near-by 
villages. The living of hundreds of people 
is literally governed by flowers, fragrant 
gums and aromatic oils. 

From December to March the parfum- 
eries work on patchouli—an East Indian 
herb—sandalwood, rosewood and other 
nonfloral raw materials. In March begins 
work on the fresh flowers. First comes the 
Parma violet, then the jonquil, orange blos- 
som, rose, jasmine, mignonette, tuberose 
and Cassia buds, and, in less quantities, 
heliotrope, myrtle, carnation, rose, gera- 
nium and other flowers. The flowers to be 
used in perfume are picked at the hour 
when their scent is strongest. The rose is 
gathered as soon as it opens, the carnation 
after three hours’ exposure to the sun, the 
jasmine immediately after sunrise. 

The art of the perfumer, if the new theory 
that plants have a nervous and arterial sys- 
tem is correct, is based on the wholesale 
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murder of the fragrant, beautiful things. In 
one parfumerie alone, in one year the fol- 
lowing flowers were used: 2400 tons of 
roses, 1750 tons of orange blossoms, 132 
tons of violets, 280 tons of jasmine, 70 tons 
of tuberoses, 15 tons of jonquils. Their 
oils are their lifeblood and the essence of 
their souls, for they contain their fragrance. 
A veritable holocaust takes place in the 
making of attar of roses. It takes eleven 
tons of that flower—about 3,000,000 blos- 
soms—to make one pound of the attar. 

Some flowers give off their fragrance to 
distillation... Wild thyme and lavender lose 
their fragrance if transported, so the stills 
are set up in the fields where they grow. 
But most flowers will not yield their fra- 
grance to the distiller, and two methods, 
known as maceration and inflowering, or 
enfleurage, are used. Both processes are 
based on the odor-absorbing property of 
fat. In maceration the fragrant parts of 
the flowers are slowly mixed in large vats of 
melted beef or pork fat. When all their 
odor has been drained from them they are 
thrown away and fresh ones are added to 
the mixture. This is kept up until the fat 
attains the required strength. 


Improving on Nature 


In enfleurage, plates of glass are coated 
with fat and covered with petals. Then 
they are placed in air-tight compartments. 
The flowers are renewed twice a day, some- 
times for months, until the pomade, as the 
fat is now called, has reached the desired 
strength. The pomade is then melted from 
the glass with warm water and treated with 
alcohol. Then it is ready for the perfumer. 
Perfume oils like bergamot, orange and 
lemon are pressed in hydraulic or screw 
presses. 

Though Grasse is the capital of the per- 
fume world, flowers used in the art come 
from every clime. Attar of roses comes 
from Bulgaria and Turkey; rose-geranium 
oils from Algeria; lavender and pepper- 
mint from England; citrous oils and 
orange blossoms from Italy; patchouli and 
ylang-ylang from the Orient: 

The art of the perfumer is very high to- 
day. The chemist is able to analyze the 
odor-giving elements in flowers and repro- 
duce them artificially. But the best per- 
fumes will always be compounded from 
natural elements, for, though the chemist is 
able to detect and combine artificially odor- 
giving elements in flowers, he is unable to 
supply the slight impurities which com- 
plete Nature’s formula. The highest art of 
the perfumer is exercised in blending the 
essential oils to produce a perfume more 
pleasing than the natural, unblended 
scents. Experience is his only guide. It is 
impossible to tell beforehand from the na- 
ture of the essences that go into a perfume 
what the odor of the blend will be. 

Septimus Piesse, an Englishman, at- 
tempted to show that a certain scale exists 
among odors as among sounds, and he ar- 
ranged them as in music, the sharp smells 
as the high notes, the heavier ones as the 
low. He held that in blending odors the 
same harmony should prevail as in music; 
that a false odor would have the same effect 
as a false note in a musical chord. His 
scale of smells he called the odophone. 

All perfumes are volatile and, unless fixed, 
will vanish into the empty air. A perfumer, 
having concocted a subtle bouquet, would 
have all his labor for nothing if he did not 
have some substance to hold the odor. The 
fixative, as a perfumer told me, is like a 
piece of twine tied around a bundle to hold 
it compactly together. Without the twine 
you would have no bundle. Without the 
fixative you would have no perfume. The 
fixative is an animal substance, and there 
are four of them—musk, ambergris, castor 
and civet. Despite years of experiment, 
nothing has been found to substitute for the 
first three. Within the past year a process 
has been discovered for the manufacture of 
synthetic civet, but whether it is prac- 
ticable is not yet known. 

Musk is the most important and is pro- 
cured from the musk deer, which dwells in 
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the upper ranges of the Himalayas, being 
rarely found below 8000 feet. He is a little 
animal, standing twenty inches at the shoul- 
der. He has no antlers. His habits are noc- 
turnal, and of course he is hunted at night 
by men of the mountains whose ancestors 
have hunted him clear back to the dawning 
of the world. Only the male carries the 
musk, which is secreted in a sac about the 
size of a walnut or a small orange beneath 
the skin of his abdomen. Good musk is of 
a dark, purplish color, dry, smooth, unc- 
tuous to the touch and bitter to the taste. 
It dissolves to the extent of one-half in 
‘boiling water, one-third in alcohol and still 
less in ether and chloroform. It is probably 
the most powerful and lasting of all odors. 
A grain of it will distinctly scent millions of 
cubic feet of air without appreciably lessen- 
ing its weight. 

Three kinds of musk are known to the 
perfume trade. Tongking, Chinese or 
Tibetan, the most valuable, is imported 
from China in small gaudily decorated 
caddies with tin or lead linings wherein per- 
fume is sealed down. It is mostly shipped 
to the perfumer by parcel post. Assam or 
Nepal musk also comes from Tibet and 
China. It is much less valuable than Tong- 
king; and Karbardin, or Russian—Si- 
berian—musk comes out of Central Asia 
via Russia. Karbardin is the least valuable 
of all because it hardly admits of adultera- 
tion. Musk is also found in the muskrat, 
both sexes of which carry tiny sacs. But 
they do not give off enough for the demands 
of the trade. The musk deer remains its 
chief source. 

The history of musk is as dark as its 
color. Down through the ages it has left 
blood in its wake as it has its taint in the air. 
More precious than gold, it is so infinitely 
desirable that men kill men forit. Themusk 
hunter, when he has taken the sac from 
the dead deer, puts his life in forfeit. Ban- 
dits who resemble our hijackers lay in wait 
for him. When he has been successful in 
bringing it in to the caravansary the mer- 
chant who has just bought it becomes the 
object of attack. The caravan leaves its 
musk taint behind it in the air and the ban- 
dits gather like vultures in its train. Pitched 
battles resulting in large casualties, some- 
times in the wiping out of a whole mer- 
chant train, are so common that little in- 
terest is taken in the news of them. 


Where Noses are Noses 


Ambergris is even more valuable as a 
fixative than musk. It is a grayish-white 
fatty substance, found either in the in- 
testines of a most unhappy sperm whale or 
cast up by him upon the waters. Its begin- 
ning, like the oyster’s pearl, is a source of 
irritation—a mussle shell which the whale 
has swallowed and which it cannot digest. 
After a time it is a very sick whale who gets 
rid of it. Then it is found by a fisherman, 
preferably one over whose head hangs a 
mortgage about to come due on his house 
and his nets. He sells it for thousands of 
dollars. Like musk, in the natural state it 
has a most disagreeable and penetrating 
odor. But it is soluble in alcohol and is most 
lasting and pleasant when sufficiently dis- 
solved or mixed with the aroma of flowers. 

Castor is a secretion found in both sexes 
of the beaver, and it accumulates in two 
pear-shaped bags on the abdomen of the 
animal. The sacs are about the length of a 
finger, and at the thickest point are about 
the diameter of the thumb. They contain a 
greasy mass of yellowish-brown, reddish or 
blackish viscous substance. 

Civet is a secretion contained in the 
pouch of the civet cat of Abyssinia. The 
United States has used considerable quan- 
tities of it in the manufacture of perfumes. 
In 1918, 11,269 ounces, valued at $15,557, 
were shipped here, and in 1925, 7173 ounces, 
valued at $15,607, were used. 

The production of essential oils, though 
vitally important, is but the first step in the 
manufacture of perfume, especially in this 
modern day when the scent of any in- 
dividual flower is rarely used. When the 
aaa on Page 76) 
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The Keys to Happiness 
... and to the car of her dreams! 


Ne a shadow of a hint, not a word—then... on 
Christmas morning ...a dainty little jewel case 
beside her plate, with the magic Keys to Happiness! 


What more charming way to give your wife or 
daughter a Christmas gift of luxurious loveliness—a 
Studebaker Custom Car. 


In the President, a Studebaker Big Six Custom Sedan 
for seven, you combine the joy of surprise and the thrill 
of custom beauty! It is a masterpiece of custom dis- 
tinction, with the beauty that appeals to a woman, the 
Stamina that appeals to a man, and a One-Profit price, 
$2245. Only seven American cars —costing two to 
four times more—equal it in rated power. 


Its custom interior is replete with every detail of 
custom luxury—Chase mohair or broadcloth uphol- 
Stery, exquisite broadlace trim, Butler finish hardware, 
silk shades, silk toggle grips, opal iridescent interior 
lights, smoking set, vanity case. 


Make this the happiest Christmas of her life by giv- 
ing her the car of her dreams. Any Studebaker dealer 
will supply the magic Keys to Happiness and deliver 
the car on Christmas morning or when you wish. 


Equipment: No-draft ventilating windshield, exclusively 
Studebaker; front and rear bumpers; engine thermometer, 
clock and gasoline gauge on the dash; coincidental lock; oil 
filter and air-purifier; automatic windshield cleaner; rear- 
vision mirror; traffic signal light; emergency lamp on exten- 
sion; 4-wheel brakes; full-size balloon tires; Watson Sstabila- 
tors; and two-beam acorn headlights; controlled from the 
Steering wheel. 


THE PRESIDENT 
cA Studebaker “Big Six CuStom Sedan (for Seven) 


$9 24 fo. b, fadory, including disc 
wheels and 4-wheel brakes 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
essential oils have been procured and fixed 
they are kept in the dark for six months to 
age. Then begin the experiments, con- 
ducted by analytical chemists, here and in 
France, who resemble the magicians of 
olden times. They blend and reblend the 
various essential oils. They dream scent 
combinations and try them. The American 
chemist knows that all over France master 
noses are competing with him, all doing the 
same thing, all seeking to evolve a best 
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Personal 


Service 
to the 


Winter 
lraveler 


The winter travel season is 
opening. Delightful tours or 
cruises to summer lands will 
call you to the Mediterranean, 
or the West Indies, South 
America, California, Hawaii, 
or any of the thousand nearby 
resorts of the Southern States. 


Safe and serviceable moneyis 
the first requisite for a happy 
trip anywhere. 


And the second is the assur- 
ance of experienced Personal 
Service— 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


fill both of these requisites— 
in their own safety and con- 
venience as travel funds; and 
through the “Helpful Hand 
of a Great Service’ which the 
American Express Company 
extends to carriers of these 
Cheques everywhere. 


American Express Travelers 
Cheques are issued in $10, 
$20, $50 and $100 denomi- 
nations— bound in a small, 
handy wallet—and cost only 
75c for each $100. 


FOR SALE AT 22,000 BANKS, 
AMERICAN EXPRESS AND AMERICAN 
RAILWAY EXPRESS OFFICES 


American 
Express 
Travelers 
Cheques 


Secure your steamship tickets, hotel reservations 


seller from a combination of the souls of 
flowers. 

A nose is one of the most important fac- 
tors in the manufacture of perfume. He is 
an individual who can separate the dif- 
ferent ingredients of a bouquet, name them 
and recombine them into a bouquet which 
is just as good. American perfumers say he 
is as legendary as Paul Bunyan, the patron 
saint of lumberjacks, but Frenchmen assure 
you gravely that he is a fact. A woman 
writer in Grasse last summer met a nose, 
the sixth descendant in direct line who had 
followed his proboscis to a comfortable liv- 
ing. This man, it was claimed, could go 
into a field of growing flowers and pick 
handfuls of the ones containing the most 
fragrance, while he rejected others that 
were weak in odor. It was also claimed he 


| could produce an odor similar to almost any 
| given flower by the synthesis of coal-tar 


products. 


A Scented Ghost 


When the chemist has struck a scent 
combination which seems promising, he 
follows the precedent of Monsieur Foucault, 
the elder, and submits it to the front office 
with fear and trembling. There the new 
bouquet meets much the same disrespectful 


| treatment as is accorded a play submitted 


to a Broadway producer. It is cast among 
the office force, who smell it and deliver 
judgment. If they greet it with approval, it 
is ‘tried on the dog”’ among old and favorite 
customers whose judgment is respected. 

The office help carry away a quart or 


| more of it in tiny vials for distribution 


among their friends. If they return with 
enthusiastic, or even highly favorable, re- 


| ports, the company plunges; and while the 
| campaign is being laid to hurl the newcomer 


on the market in the annual bid for in- 
creased prestige and business, the chemist, 
or parfumeur, as he is called, goes back to 
his laboratory to impregnate the company’s 
whole line with the new bouquet. 

The laboratory of a perfumer is spot- 
lessly clean. The kettles in which he cooks 
his face, vanishing and massage creams are 


| always shining. The bolters through which 


the tale is shaken and disintegrated into 
powder are scoured twice a week, and his 
materials—tale, wax, oils and salt crys- 
tals—are as nearly pure as he can procure 
them. All laboratory workers are clad in 
white and every precaution is taken to pre- 
vent any impurities from getting into any 
of his products. 

Talcum and face powders are produced 
from tale—a name applied to various min- 
erals of a foliated nature, such as mica and 
gypsum. The name is derived from the 
Arabic word, “‘talg.” It is a magnesium 
silicate more or less pure, and is found in 
Cornwall, the Tyrolese Alps, the Pyrenees, 
Piedmont, Italy, and the United States. We 
produce 150,000 tons per annum. Talc is 
nongritty, soft and greasy to the touch. 

This talc is shaken down through the 
bolter, a machine of wire and silk of a very 
fine mesh. The powder that goes through 
this machine becomes talcum powder. The 
very fine powder which rises in the form of 
dust in the bolting room is known as “air 
float.”’ It is sucked up by vacuum machines 
to become a face powder so soft and bodi- 
less that it seems almost a ghost of a solid 
substance, a whisper to caress softly a well- 
| groomed woman’s cheek. It takes two days 
to manufacture a 350-pound batch of face 
powder. Face and talcum powders are im- 
pregnated with perfume by mortar and 
pestle. A small amount of the desired 


bouquet is poured into the mortar and 
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about five pounds of the powder is put in 
with it. Then it is ground down slowly by 
the pestle until the whole five pounds have 
thoroughly absorbed the perfume. This 
fragrant nucleus is then sent through the 
bolters and impregnates whole batches. 
Neither face nor taleum powder would be 
especially valuable were it not for the fra- 
grance they carry. 

All creams—face, cold, vanishing and 
massage—are combinations of oils and 
waxes cooked together slowly in steam- 
jacketed kettles at a certain temperature 
meticulously sought, measured and held 
with the aid of a most accurate thermom- 
eter. The thermometer is the most im- 
portant factor in the manufacture of cream. 
The base of the creams is usually coconut 
oil, and there are a dozen other ingredients. 
There is a trick to cooking it. The perfect 
cream will show the same sheen all through 
a 400-pound batch of it—the average 
amount cooked at a time. When the mix- 
ture does not show an even sheen through- 
out, it is thrown away. 

The reason a vanishing cream vanishes is 
that it has more liquid than cold cream. 
The oils in it penetrate the skin and. the 
liquids are absorbed in the atmosphere. 
When they disappear, one in and one out, 
they leave a finish which is the base for an 
application of powder. 

Bath salts are salt crystals which are im- 
pregnated with perfume by soaking and 
absorption. The well-groomed woman, per- 
fumers say, carries her perfume scheme 
throughout her whole toilet. Her bath salts 
are impregnated with the same scent she 
carries on her handkerchief and in her tal- 
cum and face powder, and it enfragrances 
the sachet with which she perfumes her 
lingerie. 

In offering a new fragrance the perfumer 
appeals to the eye and ear as well as to the 
nose of the woman buyer, and the first 
thing he does is to find a striking name for 
his bouquet. That name will be as great a 
factor in landing it on thousands of boudoir 
tables as the scent itself or the beautiful 
bottle which will contain it. It must have 
an exotic appeal to women, suggesting 
luxuriousness, and it must convince her 
that the use of the new perfume will add to 
her charm. 

Having decided on a name, the per- 
fumer seeks a suitable container and begins 
to spend such sums that the original cost of 
producing the new perfume sinks to the 
status of a mere bagatelle. 

The wave of beauty worship which re- 
cently has inundated the world has done 
more to revive the arts of designing in glass 
and glass blowing than any influence since 
the Renaissance. 


Strengthening the Line 


The powder boxes are exquisite in work- 
manship. They are made of pasteboard of 
a particularly wearable quality and are 
lined with the finest silks and satins in all 
the colors of the rainbow. 

The inventive genius of the twentieth 
century is joined to the spirit of the Renais- 
sance in the designing and manufacture of 
compacts in which women carry their face 
powders. These are in every metal, from 
German silver to silver, gold and platinum, 
and they range in price from fifty cents to 
$500. They are equipped with patent 


springs so that they may open easily, and 
they are designed to give the widest con- 
tainer area while taking up as little space as 
possible in a hand bag or purse. Packages 
and containers have a great deal to do 
with selling perfumes, powders and creams. 
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A perfumer launching a new line aims at 
the Christmas market, because perfume is 
a popular Christmas gift and because 
women who have not used it before con- 
tract the perfume habit from these gifts. 

If the acceptance of a new bouquet by a 
perfumer resembles that of a play by a 
theatrical producer, then its distribution 
resembles that of a superfeature moving 
picture. Like the moving-picture magnate 
the perfumer does not distribute his line. 
He releases it; and the money spent on in- 
troducing it compares favorably with that 
spent by the moving-picture people on ex- 
ploitation. Under the barrage of his ad- 
vertising the salesmen go over the top, 
visiting the department stores, chain drug 
stores, beauty and gift shops, and gather- 
ing a harvest of orders as they travel. By 
the middle of November the line is in full 
strength from Maine to San Francisco and 
from Montreal to Mexico. All the perfumer 
has to do now is to await the Christmas 
rush. 

“The first sales of a new line of perfume 
mean little to us,” a perfumer told me. 
“They are at best an introduction and may 
be caused by our advertising, the salesman- 
ship of the people handling our goods at the 
point of distribution, or by the attractive- 
ness of our containers and packages. What 
we look for isthe repeat sales. When they be- 
gin to arrive in sufficient quantities we know 
we haveasuccess. The repeat sales usually 
start in the spring, because the average 
American woman refills her perfume bottle 
and renews her face and taleum powders 
and her creams about four times a year.” 


Ancient Vanity 


In shooting at the American market the 
perfumer fully realizes its size and poten- 
tialities. 

“Never in history,”’ the same perfumer 
told me, “has such tremendous buying 
power been concentrated as it is in America, 
and never has a buying power been edu- 
cated so quickly to the need for luxuries. 
When we launch an advertising campaign 
we do so with the idea of reaching 40,000,- 
000 readers, most of whom are potential 
buyers because of the large per capita 
wealth of the United States and because of 
the willingness of the average American to 
exchange his dollars for increased comfort. 

“Hleven years ago the perfume business 
was just that—a business, and not an in- 
dustry. The extensive use of perfume was 
confined to the wealthy, the aristocratic 
and the people of the stage, and to another 
class which went to form the defiant fringe 
of society. 

“There were two markets, that of the ex- 
clusive, for people with much money, and 
that of the distinctly cheap. The third 
market, the one of the intelligent average, 
from which the perfumer of today derives 
95 per cent of his revenue, was inhibited by 
a multitude of taboos and was not buying. 
And these had to be educated. 

“They learned quickly. Of course there 
were factors that, if studied, would have 
pointed to the sudden descent upon the 
perfume and cosmetic market of this intelli- 
gent average—things like the unrest of 
women, their increasing interest.in world 
affairs and their presence in the business 
world in ever-increasing numbers. But 
when it came it was a deluge and a storm 
for which every perfumer is devoutly 
thankful. 

“Our word ‘perfume’ and the French 
‘parfum’ are taken from two Latin words, 
‘per,’ meaning ‘through,’ and ‘fwmare,’ 
meaning ‘to smoke,’ and this word was 
evolved to describe the methods of per- 
fuming which were in vogue in the early 
days of our civilization. 

“The earliest perfumes were the dry 
resinous gums of fragrant trees—myrrh, 
frankincense, spikenard and galbanum. 
These gums were burned, and today the 
desert women of Arabia follow the most an- 
cient of customs and perfume themselves 
by sitting near or actually in the smoke of a 
pan or slow fire of burning aromatic spices. 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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Leads the World in Motor Car Value 
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Lowest Priced Sedan in NASH history 


Now Nash brings to the market a new 2-Door 
Sedan of the most spectacular character— 


—the ONLY car of its type at less than $1,000 
with a 7-bearing crankshaft motor, the 
world’s smoothest type. 


In exquisite beauty, in rare quality, in supreme 
value, and in electrifying performance, this 
Sedan is a sensational development. 


The superbly artistic body arrests your glance 
instantly. Like the costliest foreign models, it 
has the genuine wood-frame construction. 
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There’s roomy comfort for all five passengers. 
Doors are especially big and broad. Front 
seats are of parlor-car type for extra ease in 
entrance and exit. 


It is dowered with “pick-up” of startling eager- 
ness and evenness. And you get excelling 
speed and power without the merest hint of 
roughness thruout the full range. 


4-wheel brakes that are the most efficient 
known to the industry; 5 disc wheels; an oil 


- purifier; an air cleaner; and many other nota- 


ble attractions are included in the price. 
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—and but a few minutes a day is all 
the attention the Spencer Heater needs 


ADR to the fact that the Spencer is the 

cheapest heater to own, the following 
letter describes another experience common 
to thousands upon thousands of Spencer 
owners: 

“In October, 1913, I purchased a Spencer 
Heater... Although it has been in use eight 
months per year, I have not had one cent 
of expense for it....It does not take five 
minutes daily to run it and our large house 
is comfortable all the time. I can depend 
upon it for 12 to 18 hours without attention.” 


With attention but once in 12 hours in severe 
weather—longer periods in ordinary winter 
weather—you can forget your Spencer and be 
sure of a comfortable, even temperature early 
morning, midday or late at night. 


The Spencer’s coal magazine, filled once a 
day, feeds fresh fuel to the fire continuously 
and automatically, The shrinkage of the coal, as 
it is burned to ash, governs the rate of supply. 
The fire is never smothered, never burned out. 


But the Spencer’s supreme achievement is in giv- 
ing its owners these advantages at an actual saving 
in operating cost—a big saving! 


Spencer Heaters are especially designed to burn 
the No. 1 Buckwheat size of Anthracite. No. 1 Buck- 
wheat costs $7 less a ton, on the average, than egg, stove 
and nut, Multiply $7 by the number of tons you 
now burn a year and see how quickly a Spencer 
will save you its entire-cost. 


Let us send you “The Business of Buying a Heat- 
ing System’, a most informative book. which deals 
helpfully with all the problems involved in the se- 
lection of a heater or heating system. It is not a 
mere catalog, but a compilation of really valuable 
and useful information. A note or post card brings 
it to you. 


SPENCER HEATER COMPANY 


Factory and General Offices: Williamsport, Pa. 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Division of LYCOMING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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SPENCER FEATURES! 


‘THE following features of 

Spencer Heaters are fully 
described in a valuable book, 
“The Business of Buying a 
Heating System’’, a copy of 
which awaits your request. 


Saves an average of $7 in the 
price of every ton of coal 
used because it burns low 
priced No. 1 Buckwheat 
Anthracite and burns no 
more tons. 


Requires attention only once 
in twelve to twenty-four 
hours, because coal feeds by 
gtavity as needed. 


No blowers or other mechan- 
ical contrivances. 


Even heat day and night, due 
to automatic feed. 


Smaller radiators can be 
used. 


Equally successful for steam, 
hot water or vapor. 


Type for every need from 
small home to large build- 
ings. 

No night fireman required 
in large buildings. 

Easily installed. 

Pays for itself by burning 
low-priced, small size coal. 
Proven by thirty years’ suc- 
cess. 


Built and guaranteed by a 
responsible organization. 


Spencer Junior Hot 
Water Heater for 
the small home 


Spencer 


steam ,vapor or hot water 
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“Two thousand years before Christ the 
ancestors of these women were carrying on 
a brisk perfume trade with the Egyptians, 
who used incense in the worship of Ra, Isis 
and other gods and goddesses, and in the 
anointing and embalming of their dead. 

“The Bible itself is fragrant with per- 
fumes and spices, frankincense, myrrh, 
spikenard, apples. In the Hebrew Song of 
Songs there are twenty-four references to 
odors, and in literature, from Shakspere 
down to the present time, there are fre- 
quent allusions to the effect of various fra- 
grances on individuals and on thought. So 
the modern woman needed little encourage- 
ment, and, getting it, she has become the 
greatest consumer of perfume the world has 
ever known.” 

With the repeat-sales idea always in his 
mind, the perfumer makes every effort to 
bring them about. One perfumer this year 
is putting out an expensive powder in a 
silk-lined case. The beauty and workman- 
ship of the package bring its price to three 
dollars. But the perfumer remembers the 
woman who cannot afford to pay that 
price regularly for her powder, and so puts 
out the same powder in a smaller and 
quieter pasteboard box which sells for one 
dollar. 

“The average woman,” he points out to 
the dealer, “‘ buys only four boxes of powder 
a year. If you sell her a fifty-cent powder 
she spends two dollars with you annually. 
And that spreads the profits pretty thin 
over a twelve-month period. But when 
you sell her our powder in its elaborate case 
for three dollars, you practically double 
your annual net profit per customer on the 
first sale. Each purchaser of the three- 
dollar box is quite certain to repeat, since 
every woman loves to use expensive pow- 
ders. She will buy three additional one- 
dollar boxes over a twelve-month period. 
And that raises your minimum sales to six 
dollars on four boxes against the present 
low average of two dollars on four boxes.”’ 


The Oriental Lure 


The modern trend in perfumes is toward 
the heavy, exotic Oriental odors. Women 
today are not satisfied with the faint, 
ghostly fragrance that enhaloed their 
grandmothers and their mothers. Short 
skirts, bobbed hair and a wider outlook on 
the world have brought them an aggressive- 
ness that makes them demand a perfume 
that will leap out and hit you in the nose. 

This year will see the introduction of the 
Spanish influence in the world of perfume. 
These perfumes will be heavy, sensuous and 
alluring, and they will be incased in con- 
tainers and boxes which follow the Moorish 
plan of architecture. The Spanish influence 
is the result of the transference of dreams 
from one spot of the world to the other. 
Heretofore, Paris was the dream city, but 
so many Americans have visited Paris in 
the past few years that the French city has 
become a reality, and a reality can never be 
the scene of a dream. Spain, the material, 
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is not so well known. Thinking of it, we see 
the conquistadors, beautiful dark women 
dancing in mantillas, blue nights, purple 
fragrances, bullfights and love-making. So 
Spain and Spanish castles house all our 
dreams of beauty. 

Women buy two-thirds of all perfumes 
and perfume lines in the United States.. 
Men buy the other third. The heaviest 
buyer of expensive perfume in the United 
States, the manager of the perfume depart- 
ment of a great New York department 
store told me, is the newly rich woman. 
Colored people buy the least expensive, as 
do the very poor factory workers. The type 
of woman buying the greatest volume of 
perfume is the thrifty individual of moder- 
ate circumstances. Wives, as a type, buy 
very small quantities of perfumes, but what 
they do buy is always of the best quality. 


Following His Nose 


Man is not despised in the beauty mar- 
ket. According to Mrs. Maurer, he used 
$8,000,000 worth of hair dyes last year, 
and more than 500,000 men use cosmetics 
secretly. 

Publicly, man is supposed to frown upon 
perfumes and their uses. But he has a 
sneaking hankering for them. Most of the 
time he enjoys it secondhand and is a very 
good customer of places selling it. Men, a 
saleswoman declared, are never swept off 
their feet by a flashy package, as are women. 
Their main idea in shopping is to get a real 
good perfume. The saleswoman handles a 
man customer gently and tactfully. First 
of all, she finds out the type of woman he 
is buying for, whether she is blond or 
brunet, tall and slender or of short 
stature. Having learned this, she suggests 
that he decide which one of four general 
classes of perfume he desires—fioral, a bou- 
quet, semi-Oriental or heavy Oriental. 
When he decides this it is simply a question 
as to which odor most appeals to him. This 
he considers very carefully. He wants to 
please himself as well as the woman for 
whom he is buying it. 

Customs change. Ten years ago woman 
anointed herself with a faint breath of floral 
fragrance. Today she goes in for the exotic, 
and renews it in perfume shops, just as she 
buys gasoline at a filling station. In New 
York there is a little perfume shop. 
Women drop in here casually to be sprayed 
and freshened by a capable salesgirl. This 
service is free and is taken as a matter of 
course. 

So has a subtle something descended 
upon us. The perfume business is on the in- 
crease, with the limit no more in sight than 
is that El Dorado lying just beyond the 
horizon. For a long time we will have our 
Edouard Foucaults, ancient pagan priests, 
lost. and transplanted in time, worshipers 
of invisible and unheard beauty. These sit 
in their laboratories day after day and year 
after year, experimenting with the lifeblood 
of flowers and building therefrom the deli- 
cious fragrances of which romance and 
dreams are made. 


Heaters 


Burn No. 1 Buckwheat Coal ~ Averages $7 less per ton ™ Less attention required 
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2 ais Way Health! 


“CONSTIPATION WAS MAKING ME 
ILE. I had intestinal pains at my work 
and at all times. One day a friend sug- 
gested Fleischmann’s Yeast which he had 
used with splendid results. I have been 
eating three cakes of Yeast a day ever 
since. Now my pains are gone and I feel 
one hundred per cent better.” 
Jutrus C. ANDREWS, Hopewell, Va. 


“LAST YEAR I BECAME TIRED AND 
LISTLESS, owing to the lack of proper 
exercise. I was also troubled with indiges- 
tion. Ona doctor’s advice, I began taking 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. I cannot praise it too 
highly for now every trace of indigestion 
has vanished and I feel really fit.” 
ELEANORE G. READE, New York City. 


“T BROKE OUT FROM HEAD TO FOOT with 
skin eruptions. My entire body was covered with 
angry welts. I could not rest at night and was 
tortured during the day. Finally someone sug 
gested Fleischmann’s Yeast. I took three cakes a 
day and now I am well. I have not had any skin 
trouble since.”’ 
Mrs. FRANK G. MEHRLING, Baltimore, Md. 


THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire system— 
aids digestion —clears the skin —banishes constipation. 


A simple method that has conquered 
old ills and shown thousands the 
way to new life and energy 


OT a‘‘cure-all,’’ not a medicine— Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast is simply a remarkable 


fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the poi- 
sons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
intestinal muscles and makes them healthy 
and active, daily releasing new stores of energy. 


Eat two or three cakes regularly every day, 
one before each meal: on crackers, in fruit 
juices, water or milk—or just plain, in small 
pieces. For constipation dissolve one cake in 
hot water (not scalding) before meals and at 
bedtime. Dangerous habit-forming cathartics 
will gradually become unnecessary. All grocers 
have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Buy several cakes 
at a time—they will keep fresh in a cool dry 
place for two or three days. 


And let us send you a free copy of our 
latest booklet on Yeast for Health. Health 
Research Dept. D-25, The Fleischmann Com- 
pany, 701 Washington Street, New York. 


“AFTER SUFFERING FOR YEARS FROM 
SICK HEADACHES AND STOMACH 
TROUBLE~—sometimes two attacks in the same 
week—and after trying out various treatments un- 
successfully, I was one day advised by a Denver 
doctor to ‘eat yeast.’ I began eating a cake of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast three times daily, and con- 
tinued taking yeast in this manner until I was con- 
vinced the practice was benefiting me. I have 
been free from headaches for several months, and 
there is no reason in the world to doubt that 
Fleischmann’s Yeast did for my stomach trouble 
what all the other remedies and treatments failed 
CO.dOn: Epwarp A. SPROUL, Denver, Colo. 
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Take unto yourself a pipe 
and then... 


Ir you've just become wedded to the sweet- 
est pipe in the world... (or even if you've 
celebrated your silver jubilee) rivet this gem 
of wisdom in your old fedora—and don’t 
forget it: Any paluka can get a pipe... but 
it takes a good man to keep 'er and keep ’er 
| happy! 
| Be kind to your pipe. And remember: no 
trouble ever arises between a man and his pipe 
once there’s a little Granger in the home. 
‘ Granger's so mild—such fine old Burley 
| tobacco. And the famous “Wellman Method” 
makes it so mellow... It puts you on top of 
the world—happy and carefree. 


B-G-< 


Being rough cut, too, Granger burns so 
slow your pipe never gets “all het up.” It 
keeps cool and sweet... always! Then 
Granger makes it easy to support a pipe. For 
packed simply and economically it is most 
reasonably priced. In fact, no man need deny 
his pipe the joy and comfort of Granger. 


GRANGER 


ROUGH CUT 


7 3 


ttt” 


The half-pound vac- 
uum tin is forty-five 
cents, the foil-pouch 
package is ten cents 


PIPE 3 
B TOBACCO 


~ Made 
for pipes only! 
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Granger Rough Cut is made by the Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


that the ancient sedan lurched, skidded and 
stopped in an absurd diagonal position, 
with its front wheels propped up on the 
curb. 

“‘ Are we climbing something?’’ inquired 
Doris, when she had got her breath. 

“That young idiot!” gasped papa, for- 
getting that it was Sunday. ‘‘No right to 
come shooting out of a blind driveway like 
that! Don’t care if he’s driving Elijah’s 
chariot! Young idiot!”’ 

At that moment the young idiot ap- 
peared in person at papa’s left elbow. He 
was an auburn-haired young idiot, with 
brown eyes and a brown tie to match. He 
was also a tall, slender, good-looking young 
idiot m a good-looking golf suit. And when 
he smiled, idiotically, it seemed that he had 
nice teeth; and his little reddish-gold mus- 
tache was just the sort of mustache that 
such a young idiot should cultivate. 

“T’m awfully sorry,” hesaid. “‘ My fault 
entirely. Hope there’s no harm done?” 

‘‘No, guess not,” grumbled papa. 

“‘T’m really most awfully sorry. I wasn’t 
thinking. I mean I wasn’t thinking of any- 
thing in particular, and | ——” 

‘“When you drive a car,” announced Mr. 
Weston firmly, ‘‘you should keep your 
mind on the car.” 

“Yes; quite right. I usually do keep my 
mind on the fe 

Then the young idiot saw Doris, and 
where he kept his mind during the next five 
or ten seconds it would be difficult to say. 
It was a lovely morning, late in June, and 
very bright, and rather warm. 

“Well,” said the young idiot, smiling 
vaguely, ‘“‘thanks very much. Thanks a 
lot. Beautiful day, isn’t it? I’ve never 
seen such blond—uh—beautiful—uh—I 
mean weather. Thanks awfully, really!” 

And the young idiot retreated two steps, 
took one step forward, fell back again; and 
then, suddenly remembering where he had 
left his mind, looked into Doris’ azure eyes 
and said, “‘Why, of course—we used to go 
to dancing school together! Thanks a lot!” 

And he went away from there with a 
graceful sauntering walk that apparently 
was a part of his idiotic charm. He seemed 
fond of walking, because he walked right 
past his own car, drawn up at the curb, 
without even seeing it. And anyone who 
could walk past a car like that without 
seeing it must be, thought Doris, a trifle 
light in the mind, or something. 

“Do you know that young man?” asked 
mamma, turning around and looking fondly 
at her daughter. 

“Yes, I think so. Yes, I’m sure he must 
be Philip Webb. I heard at the club that 
he was coming home. He’s just graduated 
from Yale, and he usually spends his sum- 
mers in Europe, but this year his father 
wanted him to come home and organize the 
polo team. They say he plays wonderful 
polo. And they say he’s awfully sort of 
attractive, but rather fast. Do you think 
he looked fast, mamma?”’ 

“Well, I don’t know but he did a little.” 

“He was fast coming out of that drive- 
way,” growled papa; then—‘‘Webb? Do 
you mean T. Roland Webb’s son?” 

“Ves,” replied Doris. ‘I’m quite 
sure ——” 

“That man Webb thinks he owns this 
town. Guess his son takes after him.” 

“Yes, I remember him now. We did go 
to dancing school together. How funny!” 

““What’s funny?” queried papa. 

“Nothing,” said Doris. 

“These rich men’s sons! They think 
they can drive right over you. Just be- 
cause his father owns a bank ¢ 

And so they went on to church. Mr. 
John Collender was waiting for them in the 
vestibule. Papa had planned to greet his 
young business associate rather coldly, and 
even, if the opportunity offered, to lecture 
him on the evils of overindulgence in 
astronomy. But the truth was that Mr. 
Weston stood somewhat in awe of young 
Collender. The latter was so obviously 


right, so surely poised, in his attitude to- 
ward life. To begm with, he was physically 
fit; he was always on his toes and ready to 
go. He had the air of a boxer coming out of 
his corner—an impression that he managed 
to convey even in the most commonplace 
situations and under the politest circum- 
stances. He was stockily built, broad- 
shouldered, square-jawed, and well-groomed 
both as to dress and person. And he had 
personality. There was no doubt of that. 

He came forward now with a char- 
acteristic rush that rather disconcerted 
papa. ‘‘Good morning, Mrs. Weston. 
*Morning, Miss Weston. Hello, chief!” 

“Hello, John,” mumbled papa sourly. 

“Well,” said mamma, “‘shall we go in?” 

“Well,” said Doris, “I think maybe 
Johnny and I won’t sit in your pew, 
mamma. Because I have a little cough— 
I’ve been sort of coughing a good deal this 
morning—and maybe Johnny and I had 
better sit near the door so that if I get to 
coughing I can slip out without making any 
disturbance.” 

“‘Well,”’ said mamma thoughtfully, “I 
think maybe that would be a good idea.” 

“What does she mean—she’s got a 
cough?’’ whispered Mr. Weston, as he and 
mamma padded softly up the aisle. ‘I 
haven’t heard Doris cough since she was © 
three years old and had the croup that 
time.” 

“Tt wasn’t the croup,”’ replied mamma 
simply. ‘It was just a bad cold.” An 
answer which so confused papa that he 
abandoned further inquiry and gave him- 
self up to the reflection so subtly comforting 
to all husbands and fathers—that, after all, 
women usually knew what they were about. 
With a sigh, he reached for the family 
hymn book and was soon enjoying the vi- 
brations of his own voice as it responded 
to the militant challenge of Onward, Chris- 
tian Soldiers. 

Doris got to coughing pretty badly about 
the time the collection was taken up, and 
when the minister announced his text she 
had a seizure that was really quite severe. 
So Doris had to get up and go out, and of 
course young Mr. Collender had to go out 
with her; and though they both hated to 
miss the sermon, still, as Doris said, it 
wouldn’t be right to stay and cough and 
maybe spoil the minister’s message for a lot 
of other people, who probably needed it. 

“‘Let’s walk along home,”’ she suggested, 
as they left the church. ‘I think a little 
fresh air and sunshine will help my cough. 
And then we can stop in at Paine’s drug 
store and get some lozenges, or something.” 

So they stopped in at Paine’s drug store 
and had a couple of chocolate marshmallow 
nut sundaes, because Doris suddenly re- 
membered that she had plenty of lozenges 
at home. 

And then she saw a five-pound box of 
assorted sweets that she said almost made 
her wish she’d never started that old diet 
of hers. Whereupon young Mr. Collender 
laughed and said that it was foolish for a 
girl like Doris, with her figure, to fall for 
this dieting craze. : 

“You’re just right,’ he insisted vigor- 
ously. ‘‘Not a pound overweight.” And 
then Mr. Collender paid for the box of 
candy and they continued their walk in the 
benevolent June sunshine. 

“You’re really awfully sweet to me, 
Johnny,’ said Doris. ‘“‘And on such short 
acquaintance too.”’ 

Collender, with one of his eager, athletic 
gestures, grasped her forearm, squeezed it 
gently and dropped his hand to his side. 

“Listen, Doris, I’m often accused of 
making snap judgments, but—well, I’ve 
trained myself to size up people almost at a 
glance; and though I admit it’s harder to 
tell about a woman—still, when I meet a 
winner I know it. And you’re a winner, 
Doris. You’re the sweetest, prettiest, 
snappiest little personality in this town— 
and it’s a‘snappy town too. I’ll say that 
Torecen Be dala on Page 82) 
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NOT ONE AMERICAN CAR/ LASTS AS LONG AS REO ~ NOT ONE 


HERE’S a highway in every 


automobile. 


It’s the same highway for all cars 
in some ways... it begins at the 
dealer’s door and ends at the junkpile 
...1t runs South, East, North and West 
as the drivers of the highway choose. 


But the kind of road you find,the kind 
of travel you enjoy, the cost of going, 
and the end of the road are different. 


So the man who wants his high- 
way more pleasant and of lower cost, 
who desires to enjoy the scenes along 
the road or keep his mind free for 
the duties of the day, buys a Reo. 


The Different Reo Road 


Reo owners find a different high- ‘< 
way built into their Reos...a high- . 


way whose end is three years farther on 
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than that of the average American car. 


A highway whose twists and turns 
are followed, with less effort, with 
fewer turns of the steering wheel 
than are found on ordinary cars. 


A highway more comfortable 


through Reo’s generous long, long 


springs, lighter weight, deep uphol- 
stery and seats whose width and height 


assure freedom from fatigue on even 


the longest rides. 
No Other Road 
So Free From Care 


The Reo road is a pleasant road, 
for Reos are so built that they seldom 


The Reo Road 
That carefree, comfortable highway 
whose end is three years farther on 


need repairs—any garage man along 
any road knows that. 


And when they do need repairs 
—for every automobile needs main- 
tenance some time—they who fol- 
low the Reo road find that the Reo 
is so designed that repairs can be 
made more quickly than on ordinary 
cars so that less time is lost ... and 
many repairs are cheaper. 


Try the Reo Road Yourself 
Drop intoa Reodealer’s today. Ask 


him to take you out for a spin on the 
Reo road—the pleasant highway whose 
end is three years farther on than that 
of the average American car. See 
Reo’s distinctive good-looks for your- 
self. Try out its comfort and handle 
its easy controls. Then you'll know 
why Reo owners prefer the Reo road. 


Get the Truth About Long 


Life from This Book 


The booklet, ‘‘How Long Do 
Automobiles Really Last?’’ tells 
the truth about the length of life 
of American automobiles, Ask or 
send for it today. 


LANSING ~ MICHIGAN 
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ECLIPSE 


BENDIX 
DRIVE 


INTER AND SUMMER—train or shine 

—the bus must maintain service. Its 
huge engine presents an unusually diffi- 
cult problem in starting—and demands 
a sturdy, dependable form of starter- 
drive. Eclipse anticipated the starting 
requirements for this heavy-duty serv- 
ice and met them with a specially 
developed Eclipse Bendix Drive. 
Throughout the world, “Eclipse at El- 
mira” is known as an authority on 
starter-drives, and its products accepted 

as standard. 


“The Mechanical Hand That Cranks Your Car” 


The Eclipse Bendix Drive is standard equipment on a large majority of 
the world’s automobiles—and is the form you probably know best of the 
Eclipse products used in starting gasoline engines. It is the automatic con- 
necting link between your electric starting motor and the engine of your 
automobile—a “mechanical hand” that takes hold of the fly-wheel, cranks 
it, and then lets go. Eclipse also starts— 


Trucks 
Buses 
Tractors 


Motor Boats 

Coast Guard Vessels 
Cruisers 

Gasoline Rail Cars 
Gasoline Locomotives 


and all kinds of prime movers 


Fire Apparatus 
Ambulances 
Taxicabs 


ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY, Elmira, N.Y. 


Eclipse Machine Company, Hoboken, N. J. Eclipse Machine Company, Ltd., Walkerville, Ont. 
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(Continued from Page 80) 

“Do you really like it? I mean me?” 
murmured Doris, with a sidelong glance so 
naive, so charmingly grateful, that Col- 
lender actually was thrown out of his stride. 
He had to skip to get into step with her 
again. 

“Doris, you’re a queen. There’s nothing 
too good for you. You ought to have this 
whole town eating out of your hand. And, 
by George, you will have, if I can make your 
father see things my way!”’ 

“T think papa’s wonderful,” said Doris 
gently. ‘But, of course, he’s just the least 
bit shortsighted when it comes to doing 
anything really practical like joining the 
polo club or buying that Cyclone-Six road- 
ster. I was in there yesterday sort of talk- 
ing to the salesman, and he said at first he 


| couldn’t promise me immediate delivery. 


But after a while he said he guessed maybe 


| he could let me have that car they’ ve got on 


the floor, because he said it would be a 
better advertisement to have me driving it 
around town than it would be to keep it in 
their showroom window. He was rather a 
nice man. Sort of bald, but terribly sym- 
pathetic. So I think that someone really 
ought to talk to papa about how necessary 
it is to take advantage of your opportuni- 
ties and be progressive.” 

“Now that,” said young Mr. Collender, 
“is exactly what I want to discuss with 
you, Doris.” : 

“How funny!” exclaimed Doris, with a 
pleased smile. ‘Because that’s just what I 
wanted to discuss with you. Isn’t it funny 
the way we just sort of want to discuss the 
same things, Johnny?” 

They were still discussing papa’s progress 
when they reached the Weston home on 
Front Street; that quaint old house with 
the mansard roof which papa had bought 
on mortgage when he was a young man just 
fairly launched in the insurance business. 
It had never, thought Doris,. looked 
so pathetically inadequate, so hopelessly 
out-dated, as it did on this glorious June 
morning. 

“And I was just thinking,’’ she remarked, 
as they mounted the steps of the front 
porch, ‘“‘that if papa could ever be per- 
suaded to sell this old house and really 
move out to some nice location like River- 
side ——” 

“You're absolutely right, Doris.” 

“Tt certainly would be nice,” she sighed. 

By this time they were in the living room. 
A sober room, filled with furniture of 
no recognizable period, the general color 
scheme a blend of gentle browns, the deco- 
rative fireplace, with its gas logs and fake 
brass andirons merely adding a note of 
pathos which was accented by a large oil 
painting, hung over the mantel, of sad 
sheep grazing in a sadder meadow—the 
whole effect one of mild indifference to 
time and taste. 
ness in the air, a fine dust of sunlight, which 
gave to everything it touched a melancholy 
benediction. 

“This room!’ breathed Doris, sinking 
into a deep-cushioned leather armchair. 
“Tt just sort of seems to depress me. Some- 
times I think I’ll die if I don’t get out of 
here pretty soon.” 

“Doris,” said Collender, standing solidly 
in front of her, “‘I’m going to get you out of 
here. And I’m going to get you into the 
polo club, and I’m going to get you that 
roadster. Now what do you think of that?”’ 

“T think it’s terribly sweet of you to take 
so much interest in me,”” murmured the girl. 
“And I do sort of believe in you, because 
you look so capable and successful, and—I 
mean—so sort of strong. I think it’s your 
shoulders, Johnny.” 

“Doris, the first time I danced with you 
last night I said to myself, ‘Here’s the 
Weston Imperial Insurance Company’s 
greatest asset.’ Yes, I did, Doris! Why, 
it’s as simple as ABC. What’s the most 


| important requirement for success in a 


town like Fanewood? Social contact— 
that’s the thing. Social contact! And here 
you are, all set to step right into the most 
exclusive circles. All you need is the proper 
backing, Doris. Just a little chance to 


A certain cheerful musti- 
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spread yourself, that’s all. And once you 
get in with the right people, your father’s 
bound to trail along. Before he knows it, 
he’ll find himself right up there at the head 
of the parade, and that means business, 
Doris. I’m telling you!” 

“Then you think of me just as a—a busi- 
ness asset?’’ queried Doris sweetly. 

‘“Why, no,’’ returned Collender seriously; 
“not just as a business asset. At least, I— 
well, I’m afraid to tell you what I really 
think of you, Doris.” 

“Ts it as bad as all that?” 

“Tt isn’t bad at all.” 

“Tsn’t it, really?” : 

“No, it isn’t. It’s just that I don’t be- 
lieve in mixing business with—er—senti- 
ment.” 

“Don’t you, really?” 

“No, I don’t. And for the present, at 
least, I’ve got to stick pretty close to busi- 
ness. I told your father when he sent for 
me that I’d guarantee to put the Weston 
Imperial Insurance Company back on its 
feet, and I’m going to do it. But I don’t 
mind telling you, Doris, that ever since last 
night I’ve had a new incentive to make 
good. You're the incentive.” 

“Am I, really?” 

“Yes, you are. I tell you so frankly. 
And some day I’m going to tell you more— 
a whole lot more. But just now my job is 
to get your father to snap out of his slump 
and make a noise like one of the big men of 
this town, and you’ve got to help me, 
Doris.” 

“Tl do my best,’’ promised Doris, lifting 
her long lashes and smiling into his eyes; 
“T really will.” 

“Shake hands on it,’’ proposed young 
Collender; and added, as she gave him her 
hand, ‘“‘You and I together, eh, Doris? 
We'll put it across.” 

But it really was mamma who put it 
across. To besure, the conversation during - 
that Sunday-noon dinner was conducted 
chiefly by Doris and young Collender. 
They got the jump on papa while he was 
carving the roast, and papa never quite 
made up the lost ground. He was on the 
defensive from the start, and by the time 
the coffee was served—in those little 
painted cups that mamma had bought in 
Buffalo on her wedding tour— Mr. Weston 
was reduced to a state of mere feeble stub- 
bornness. ‘‘Now you look it here! I will 
not buy that car. Because if I bought a car 
like that, Doris would drive it, and then 
when we all went for a ride I’d have to sit 
out in back, on that foolish rumble seat, 
right out in the weather!”’ 

““No,”’ said mamma unexpectedly, “‘you 
can sit with Doris. I'll sit on the rumble 
seat.” 

““Why, Allie!” cried papa, and you could 
fairly see his defenses crumbling. ‘‘Do you 
think I ought to buy that ridiculous road- 
ster?” 

“Yes, I do, Penny. I really do. I’ve 
thought so all along, only I didn’t want to 
say so, because I know you can’t afford it.”’ 

“T never said I couldn’t afford it!” 

“But I’ve been listening to Mr. Collen- 
der talk,” continued mamma placidly, “‘and 
I agree with him that it’s time for the 
Westons to gamble a little.” 

“ Allie!”’ exclaimed papa, in a voice that 
quayered and then cracked completely. 

““And_ besides,” concluded mamma, 
“we'll still have the old sedan, because I 
don’t think you could sell it even if you 
wanted to. . . . Pour your father a glass 
of water, Doris. He’s choking.” 

“‘T’m not choking,” retorted papa, chok- 
ing. ‘And even if I am, it’s all right. I 
don’t care. What’s the use of being the 
head of a family if nobody listens to your 
arguments? But have it your own way. I 
guess I can stand it if you can. And if we 
go stone broke, and you and Doris have to 
take in boarders, Allie—why, don’t blame 
me, that’s all. As for you, John Col- 
lender ff 

“Oh, now listen, chief!’’ soothed Col- 
lender, with an ingratiating smile. “It’s 
just a matter of publicity—that’s all—an 
investment in personal publicity. And a 
ed on Page 84) 
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The New 
Star Six Coupe 


8 i. O Bac 


Distinctive Coachwork 


IMPROVED STAR FOUR 


Com. Chassis . . . $470 Coupe . $675 
Convertible Roadster 550 Coach . 695 
Touring Mr 20.1) S50 Sedan . 795 


Prices f.o.b. Lansing 


THE NEW STAR SIX 


Chassis . $650 Sedan cies, a SO75 

Touring . 725 Sport Coupe . . 995 

Coupe. . 820 

Coach A 880 Landau o Ce a 995 

De Luxe Sport COMPOUND FLEETRUCK 
Roadster 910 Ton Chassis 975 


Prices f.o.b. Lansing 


HAYES-HUNT BODIES 


DURANT MOTORS, INC., 250 West 57th 
Street, New York City. General Sales Depart- 
ment, 1819 Broadway, New York City. 


Plants: 
Elizabeth, N.J. Lansing, Mich. 
Oakland, Cal. Toronto, Ont. 


Dealers and Service Stations throughout the 
United States, Canada and Mexico 


N addition to the proven power supremacy and 
admitted mechanical superiority, Star Cars are 
distinguished leaders in coachwork. 


Beautiful Hayes-Hunt Bodies, roomy interiors, 
streamline design, extended roof visor, polished 
lacquer finish, are only a few of the important 
reasons why the Star Car is gaining new friends, 
admirers and owners by the thousands. 


Low~cost Transporta tion 
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ET the children get up as early as they 
like on Christmas morning—if there’s 

a Perfection Heater among the presents. 
It starts its career of service and radiates 
warmth to every corner of the room—even 
before the gift card is untied! Carry it 
anywhere there is a chilly spot. It pro- 
vides generous warmth at low cost. Ask 
any dealer to show you the new models. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY ° Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada, the Perfection Stove Co. Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 


Chases Chills from Cold Corners 


PERFECTION 
Oil Heaters 
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(Continued from Page 82) 
mighty sound one too! If I didn’t think 
so —— Well, you know my only object is 
to see you a big success in this town. That’s 
straight, chief! You’re the sort of man a 
fellow feels loyal to, and wants to boost all 
he can. Yes, you are! Why, the way you’ ve 
treated me since I came to Fanewood, 
making me feel right at home and asking 
me out here today to share your wonderful 
hospitality a 

“Tt was Doris,” began papa, rather un- 
graciously; but since he was not an 
ungracious man, and because young Col- 
lender was really a nice, clean-cut, likable 
young chap, he added, in a more friendly 
tone: ‘“‘ Well, well, that’s allright, John. I 
don’t question your loyalty. And—er— 
h’m—always glad to have our friends take 
potluck with us. Er—well—you might 
pour me a little water, Doris. I seem to 
have caught that cough of yours—the one 
you had in church this morning.” 

“Oh, yes,”’ said Doris. ‘I think I got it 
riding in a closed car. You know, papa, 
they say these closed models like our sedan 
aren’t nearly so healthy as the open ones.” 

“‘Let’s all go sit on the front porch,” sug- 
gested mamma, tactfully, “‘and watch the 
Sunday tourists go by.” 


qr 
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N THE morning of her nineteenth birth- 
day Doris received the surprise of her 
life. What do you suppose she got from 
papa? It really was the most wonderful 
thing. 

A brand-new baby-blue Cyclone-Six 
sport roadster, with disk wheels and a 
nickel-plated radiator and all the trim- 
mings. Oh, boy! What a surprise! Why, 
it was just like a miracle. 

Because when she first came down to 
breakfast about ten o’clock that morning— 
papa having departed long since for the 
office—she never even thought of going to 
the window to look out and see what she 
was going to get for her birthday. Because 
you never do look out of windows to see 
what you’re going to get for your birthday; 
now do you, really? And then all at once 
she remembered that she had a date to 
play tennis at the polo club that morning, 
so she thought she’d just go to the window 
to see if it was as nice a day as it seemed to 
be. And sure enough, it was even nicer. 
Because there was the new sport roadster 
standing out in front of the garage, and 
Well, it certainly was a lovely day. 

And when she got back to the table, there 
under her plate was a long, stiff, white en- 
velope with the polo-club emblem on it— 
two crossed mallets with a polo pony 
rampant—and inside it a stunningly en- 
graved card that read as follows: 

THE APPLICATION OF 
Mr. JAMES PENNY WESTON, ESQurirReE, 
FOR ONE HUNDRED SHARES OF THE FANEWOOD 
PoLo CLUB PREFERRED STOCK HAS BEEN RE- 
CEIVED AND WILL BE DULY ACTED UPON. IT Is 
UNDERSTOOD THAT ACCEPTANCE OF THIS APPLI- 


CATION BY THE ADMISSIONS COMMITTEE CONSTI- 
TUTES A LIFE MEMBERSHIP IN THE CLUB. 


ALL CHECKS SHOULD BE MADE PAYABLE TO 
T. RoLAND WEBB, ESQUIRE, PRESIDENT AND 
TREASURER. 

“Oh, mamma!”’ sang out Doris soulfully. 
‘“What a nice thing it is to be alive on your 
nineteenth birthday! Isn’t papa the dear- 
est person—I mean, really? Because I 
never sort of thought he’d do it all at once, 
and now that he’s done it, I’m sure it’s 
going to be the very best thing in the world 
for all of us.” 

“Bat your cereal, darling,’ murmured 
mamma, quite mechanically and without 
any idea that Doris would eat her cereal— 
she never had. 

“And isn’t it funny,’ went on Doris, 
with a rapt smile, ‘‘that I just happened to 
buy that blue sport suit the other day? 
Because it’s just the shade of the roadster, 
and I think I ought to look quite nice in it, 
really.” 

“Do you think you can manage it?”’ in- 
quired mamma a trifle apprehensively. 
“The car, I mean.” 

“Manage it! Why, mamma, of course I 
can!” 
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“Well, you take extra pains with that 
car now, Doris. Because if anything should 
happen to you—or it—well, your father’d 
never stop talking, that’s all. He’d just 
never stop talking.” 

“‘T’ll be careful, mamma. But, of course, 
you know you’ve got to keep up a certain 
speed or you may get hit from behind. 
But I'll be careful. Now I’m going to 
telephone papa and thank him for such a 
wonderful surprise.” 

Half an hour later the prettiest young 
woman in Fanewood was rolling smoothly 
along the winding river road that led to- 
ward the polo club. Dreamily she drove, 
in a blue suit, in a blue car, under a blue, 
blue sky. 

Why, she wondered, did people say they 
felt blue when they meant unhappy? She 
was feeling completely blue—and she was 
fairly tingling with happiness. 

An automobile horn, respectful but in- 
sistent, sounded behind her. She roused a 
little from her daydream, but did not look 
around. Again the horn. 

Doris was slightly—oh, ever so slightly— 
annoyed. Instinctively, almost uncon- 
sciously, she pressed down the accelerator. 
The blue roadster shot forward with an ex- 
hilarating rush. But, of course, you couldn’t 
start speeding in a brand-new car—you 
really couldn’t. And yet it was rather a 
shame, with all that power at her command. 
And then, too, there was always the danger 
of being bumped from behind. 

The speedometer must be wrong. She 
couldn’t possibly be going more than 
twenty-five. 

A long, lean, rectangular hood crept into 
sight on her left, and it was a cream-colored 
hood. She recognized it instantly. The 
same car that had almost wrecked papa 
the previous Sunday, and doubtless driven 
by the same young idiot. Yes, now she 
could see him, out of the corner of her eye. 

The pursuing car edged up silently, re- 
lentlessly, with a certain superior suavity 
that was really too much. It really was too 
much! 

“‘T wouldn’t think of racing with him,” 
Doris told herself haughtily. And anyway, 
that speedometer simply couldn’t be regis- 
tering correctly. 

The two cars were now side by side. Di- 
rectly ahead was a turn in the road, quite a 
sharp curve, marked by a sign that read 
Danger! 

Doris’ heart was racing if she was not. 
Well, it was only common sense to speed up 
a little and shake off the touring car while 
rounding that curve. Then she’d slow down 
and let him pass her, the idiot! So she 
speeded up a little—just a little, really— 
swung her blue beauty around the curve 
and, to her utter horror, saw standing 
placidly in the middle of the road not fifty 
yards ahead of her a large, red, ridiculous, 
impossible cow. 

Only it wasn’t impossible, really. Be- 
cause there it was, you see, and there was 
Doris speeding up a little, and there was 
the end of the world in plain sight, and 

Vaguely she realized that on her right 
was a gentle grassy slope falling away to a 
shallow and really charming trout brook. 
At least it used to be a trout brook years 
ago, when papa was a boy. 

“T wonder,” thought Doris, ‘‘whether 
there are any trout in that brook now. I 
think papa’d sort of like to know. I guess 
I’ll go down and see.” 

It was rather rough going down the bank, 
and quite exciting, and really a little bit 
terrifying too. 

Crack! Something had happened. Some- 
thing had snapped, given way. 

Crash! Something else had happened. 
What was it? All this was most confusing, 
really. 

Doris, still sitting alert at the wheel of 
the blue roadster, now peacefully parked in 
the middle of the trout brook, turned her 
head by cautious degrees and saw close be- 
side her, also at rest in the trout brook, the 
cream-colored car, and seated at the wheel 
of it, the young idiot with the reddish-gold 
mustache, who looked at her and said, 
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Choose Manning-Bowman Electrics for gifts to 
make charming homes more charming 


Homes where life is lived with a fine 
flavor . where entertaining is an 


art . . . hospitality complete! Homes 

where you have spent moments pleasant 

with friendship, gayety, light laughter. 

For these homes, you want gifts of 

home-things—a compliment to their 
essential charm. 


Succerstions for gifts like this are easily 
found in Manning-Bowman Christmas dis- 
plays. Choose a beautiful silver percolator 
for the most delightful hostess you know. 
She will use it for after-dinner coffee by the 
firelight —her home more charming and more 
pleasant for your gift. 

For the home where Sunday breakfasts 
and suppers are famous, choose a Manning- 
Bowman electric waffle iron. This is a splen- 
did style—plate-size so that serving is easier, 
made with the exclusive MB non-drip bat- 
ter rim, for pleasant table cooking. 

Some homemaker you know would de- 
light in a shining, new Manning-Bowman 
electric toaster for her breakfast-table, to 


M-B Household and Table Appointments 

for practical and decorative uses—Hotakold 

Vacuum Bottles and Casseroles come in the 

same famous Manning-Bowman quality, 
beautifully designed. 


Electric Waffle Iron 1616, price $15.00 


And 
a handsome gift for a tiny home or city 


help in luncheon and dinner cooking. 


apartment would be a ManningBowman 
table stove on which after-theatre rarebit, 
or an occasional complete six o’clock dinner, 
can be prepared. 

Choose Manning-Bowman for its recog- 
nized good quality. There is nothing better 


anning- 
owman 
Electric ~Appliances 


Trade-mark 


Manning-Bowman Percolator Urn Set 4150/9, price $42.00 


to buy in table electrics. Each piece is guar- 
anteed. Long and perfect service is assured. 
Its dignity and beauty of design suit the fin- 
est table settings. On sale at quality stores 
everywhere. Manning, Bowman & Com- 
pany, Meriden, Conn. Write for “From 
Breakfast to Midnight Bridge,” a free book- 
let on electrical cookery. 


_ItLustRATED BELOwW—M-B  tip-and-turn 
Toaster 1229, price $8.00. Convenient 
Electric Tobacco Lighter 101/1, antique iron 
finish, price $5.50. Electric Heating Pad 
682, with soft eiderdown covering, price $8.00. 
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STEERING,” LESS ROAD» SHOCK 


Handles Your Car ae A. | 
Like an 
Invisible Giant 


Ross Makes Every 
Steering Job Easier 


The truck on a road-construction job has to make its 
own road—must force its way, heavily loaded with 
materials, over soft, loose, rutty, muddy, uneven 
ground! Hard going —and harder steering! The Ross 
Cam and Lever Steering Gear makes steering twice 
as easy under this and all other conditions—holds 
the wheels steady and true in soft, loose earth, sand 
and gravel, prevents ruts and bumps from jerking 
the steering wheel .. . That is why Ross is standard 
equipment on more makes of trucks than any other 
gear —likewise on cars and buses. Best for trucks and 
buses—best for your car, too! Drive a Ross-equipped 
car once and you'll have no other. 


It’s All in the Cam and Lever 


You know you can do things, and easily, with a 
lever, that are wholly impossible without one. The 
long lever in the Ross Cam and Lever Steering Gear 
is one reason for the tremendous power that makes 
Ross steering so easy. And the cam, with its variable 
pitch, constitutes the almost impassable barrier to 
road shock, that makes Ross steering so safe and so 
comfortable. 


Mail the coupon below for rrez booklet, “Efficiency in Steering,” 
and list of Ross-equipped cars, buses and trucks. 


Ross Gear & Tool Co., Lafayette, Ind. 


CAM and LEVER S| STEERING GEARS 


EASIER STEERING LESS ROAD SHOCK 


Ross Gear & Toot Company, Lafayette, Indiana 


Please send me your rree booklet, “Efficiency in Steering,’ which explains fully the Ross Cam and 
Lever principle. 


Acldresearns, (hoa an cape ie ae eee! 0 ee 
Car owner Car dealer] Automotive jobber 
12 


If you are interested in the Ross Cam and 
Lever Steering Gear for replacement on 
Ford cars, put a check mark in this space. 


(Continued from Page 84) 
“We did go to dancing school together, 
didn’t we?” 

““Yes,’’ said Doris, ‘‘we really did... . 
Isn’t it a beautiful morning?”’ 

“‘Tsn’t it? I think it’s beautiful.” 

“Such a nice day for motoring.” 

“Oh, splendid!”’ 

“But you miss so much of the landscape 
when you're driving,” said Doris, with a 
little sigh. ‘‘I really think it’s nice to stop 
now and then and sort of look around.” 

“This,”’ said the young man, “‘is a nice 
quiet spot.” 

“Yes, isn’t it? So restful and charming. 
Do you suppose there are any trout in this 
brook?” 

“*T’ll get out and see.”’ 

“Oh, no, don’t bother. I was just won- 
dering. . . Wasn’t that a big cow in the 
road up there?”’ 

“Wasn’t it? I’ve never seen such a big 
cow.” 

““And so unexpected!’’ said Doris. “I 
really didn’t know what to do. So I just 
drove down here to rest awhile and think 
it over.”’ 

“Yes, I saw you turn off,” he told her, 
beaming. “So I thought I’d turn off too.”’ 

“But you were behind me. You might 
have stopped.” 

“T never thought of that.” 

“Do you mean to say that you de- 
liberately followed me over to the bank and 
down here among the trout—if there are 
any trout?’’ 

“Well,”’ replied the young man apolo- 
getically, “I didn’t exactly deliberate. 
There wasn’t time. I just followed you.” 

“You might have been killed!”’ 

“So might you,”’ he answered cheerfully. 

“But I didn’t turn off on purpose. My 
only idea was to keep from hitting that 
cow.” 

“Oh, well,’’ observed her companion in 
disaster, with an idiotic grin, ‘‘I’ve always 
been fond of riding cross country. Though 
I must say I prefer a horse. By the way— 
in case you’ve forgotten—my name’s 
Webb—Philip Webb. And you’re Doris 
Weston, aren’t you?” 


“Ves, 1am. But I don’t feel like it. I — 


mean, I’m not the same person I was ten 
minutes ago, really.”’ 

“Neither am I. 
change, isn’t it?”’ 

“Yes, isn’t it? 
don’t you?” 

‘A little. But I have other accomplish- 
ments.” 

“Have you, really? What else can you 
do?” 

“T can play tennis, sing pathetic ballads, 
act in charades, read poetry—I read rather 
well—and talk for hours to anyone I like, 
regardless of circumstances.” 

“How frightfully interesting !’’ exclaimed 
Doris. ‘‘I’m sure you must be a very en- 
tertaining sort of person, really.” 

“You ought to know me better. If you’ll 
let mé, I’ll be awfully happy to call on you 
sometime this evening. I mean, some eve- 
ning this week.” 

“Well,” murmured Doris, ‘I’m rather 
busy this week.” 

“Then how about tomorrow night?” 

“TLet’s see—tomorrow night ——”’ 

At this point a raucous voice behind and 
above them shouted suddenly, “‘Hey, hey, 
you down there! Anybody hurt? Why 
don’t you answer? Can’t you speak?” 

They looked and saw, to their astonish- 
ment, three cars drawn up at the side of the 
road and at least half a dozen people stand- 
ing on the bank gaping down at them. 

“Are you conscious?”’ bellowed a large 
man in a silly-looking plaid cap. 

“No!” shouted back the young idiot, 
Philip Webb. “What of it?” 

“Don’t you want any hel-l-lp?”’ 

“Not this morning, thanks.” 

“T’ll come dow-w-wn!” 

“No, no! Go away. We like it here. 
We're having a picnic.” 

“Oh-h-h! A pienic!” 

Philip Webb waved his arm violently at 
the intruding figures on the bank, who in a 
short time strangely disappeared; then 


Funny how people 


You play polo, 
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again turning to Doris, he said, ‘‘ Tomorrow 
night at eight?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,”’ she replied, with a 
gasp; and all at once he saw her turn pale. 
“T—J—feel so funny. I—I’m awfully 
afraid I’m going to faint.”’ 

She was dimly aware of Philip Webb 
leaping out of his car and splashing through 
the brook to reach her side; still more 
dimly she realized that she was being lifted 
and carried somewhere, by someone, and 
that this someone possessed a shoulder 
against which it was rather pleasant to rest 
her head. 

And then she found herself lying flat on 
her back on the grassy brook side, looking 
up at the blue, blue sky. And this same 
Philip Webb was bending over her with 
his most amusing solicitude. 

“Are you all right now? I thought you 
were never going to open your eyes!” 

“How silly!”’ breathed Doris. ‘‘ Yes, I’m 
quite all right, really. . . . Oh, my legs!” 

“What’s the matter with them?” 

“Nothing,” said the girl, sitting up and 
smoothing down her short blue skirt; ‘‘ only, 
I didn’t buy this suit to faint in.” 

“Oh, I see—I mean—I’m awfully glad.” 

““What on earth are we going to do now?” 

“Leave everything to me,”’ answered the 
young man simply and comprehensively. 

“T wish I could! But, you see, my car 
was brand new this morning. It was a 
birthday present from papa. And when 
papa hears of this,’’ said Doris, with fatal- 
istic calm, ‘“‘he’s going to be frightfully put 
out. He is, really!” 

“Oh, I don’t think your car’s badly 
damaged. Nor mine either. And as the 
whole thing was my fault sd 

“But it wasn’t your fault!” 

“T insist that it was. So you must leave 
everything tome. . . . Can you walk, do 
you think, as far as that house up the road 
there? Or shall I,’’ asked Philip Webb, 
rather hopefully, “go on carrying you?” 

“Oh, no; I can walk perfectly well.”’ 

“T’]l call up a garage man I know and tell 
him to come haul our cars out of the brook. 
Then I’ll telephone for a taxi and take you 
home.” 

‘And what,” inquired Doris of the land- 
scape in general—“‘ what shall I do when I 
get home?”’ 

“Well,” answered Philip thoughtfully, 
“of course I can’t very well advise you. 
But if I were your father—which, thank 
heaven, I’m not!—and came home and 
found you in bed recovering from a severe 
shock 4% 

““M-m-m!”’ mused Doris. ‘“‘I sort of 
think maybe that’s a good idea.” 

It proved to be an excellent one. For 
when papa came home that night, and sat 
down to read his paper, and saw on the 
front page of the evening Clarion the story 
of his daughter’s impromptu adventure in 
the trout brook, he was, in the words of the 
poet, fit to be tied. 

But mamma just said “‘Sh-h-h!” And 
kept on saying ‘“‘Sh-h-h!”’ till papa passed 
the peak of his rise and began to look wan 
and frightened. 

“Allie, is the child hurt? Is Doris—she 
isn’t hurt, is she, Allie?” 

“No, no. She’s all right, Penny. Only— 
the shock, you know.” 

“Oh, my Lord! Yes, the shock. Of 
course, of course! Where is she, Allie? I 
want to see her.”’ 

“‘She’s in bed, asleep, Penny. And that’s 
the best thing for her, you know. I wouldn’t 
go up now if I were you. The poor child! 
You’re not going to scold her, are you, 
Penny? The car wasn’t hurt at all—not 
even scratched. Just a front spring broken.” 

“No,”’ promised Mr. Weston, with a 
groan, “I won’t scold her. But I knew this 
would happen. I just knew it. It’s the 
beginning of the end for us, Allie. We’re on 
the road toruin. I know it. I\can feel it in 
my bones.” ; 

But papa’s,fears were groundless. In 
other words, he was wrong as usual. Doris’ 
accident proved to be the turning point in 
the family fortunes; though it really was 
John Collender, that ingratiating young 
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anew line of automobiles with 


The smartness ofanew Parisian style 
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The luxury ofa yacht 


-and with the travelling certainty of the Century 


One of the greatest forces responsible for this nation’s success is the ance and longer life. Car owners are too experienced and too critical 
will of its people to prosper; to advance; to seek that which is better to be satisfied with superficial changes. Simply changing body lines, 
than they have. This attitude is a great economic asset but it places or colors, or even prices will not suffice for those who want the best 
an endless requirement upon those who obtainable today. Improvements must be 
seek to merit public patronage. Perhaps The Six—120’" wheelbase, 65 M. P. H. Sport Sedan $1195. real and fundamental. Auburn is ready to 
this is no more evident than with motor Straight Eight—125’’ wheelbase, 75 M. P. H. Sport Sedan $1495. offer a new line of cars to satisfy, as never 
2 ‘ Straight 8-88—130’ wheelbase, 80 M. P. H. Sedan $2195. 5 ; 

cars. What satisfied yesterday seems medi- Eight other models from $1095 to $2595 before, the highest requirements of those 
ocre today. Cars must be better built, of who demand the most. 


better design, capable of better perform- AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, AUBURN, INDIANA —E. L. Cord, President. 
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Health 


Buster’s Picture 


? 


RACTICE economy where you must, but 
not in children’s shoes. Shoes are the most 
important item of their apparel. 


in Every Pair 


Where parents practice false shoe economy, the 
children often pay a heavy penalty. Many minor 
but stubborn physical ailments other than foot 
troubles suffered in adult life are the effects of 
ill-fitting shoes worn in childhood. 


Buster Brown Health Shoes have distinctive 
health features—important features that cannot 
be built into cheap shoes. Some of these features 
are listed in the panel below. 

Buster Brown Health Shoes cost less PER DAY 
OF WEAR. 100% leather construction, and the 
perfect fit nreriiced by the health foresee 
combine to give them a surprising length of life. 


BUSTER BROWN 
(or POYSTEALTH SHOES JO” 


Buster Brown Health Shoes come in the season's most delightful 
styles for children—The health features ADD TO rather than 


detract from the smart appearance and beauty of the shoes. 


Coffee calf elk blucher, 
correct and_ serviceable 
‘or school wear. $3.50 
to $5.50, according to 


IMPORTANT 
FEATURES! 


Theillustration shows the straight 
line of the inside forepart of the 
shoe, one of the effects of the 
scientific last measurements, 
which distribute the body weight 
naturally and evenly. 


A very smart 
boot of Rus- 
sia calf with 
smoke elko 
top. $4.50 to 
$6.00, accord- 


ing to size. 


It also shows the resilient rubber 
heel and how it is ‘‘flanged”’ 
to prevent running over, a condi- 
tion which ruins feet and wears 
out shoes. 


Sold by the Better Shoe and 


Other important health peas Department Stores 


are the new sprung up arch, the 
100% wool heel cushion and the 
shaped-to-nature heel seat. Each 
feature is an improvement over 
former methods of manufacture 
and each is important to the 


health of your children. 


Weowa Sase G CWNQHATY, 


ST. LOUIS U.S. A. 


Manufacturers 


Also Manufacturers of Brownbilt Shoesfor Men and Women 
16 Great Specialty Factories. Daily Capacity 60,000 Pairs 
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(Continued from Page 86) 
genius, who grasped the opportunity which 
almost immediately presented itself. 

On the night following the accident, Col- 
lender dropped in at the Westons’ to talk to 
papa about some incidental matter of busi- 
ness. Doris, it seemed, was still confined to 
her room. But about eight o’clock she came 
downstairs looking like an angel who knew 
what the convalescent cherub should wear. 
She had on a blue house gown that made 
young Collender think of Juliet strayed 
into Macbeth’s gloomy castle. Only 
mamma noticed that the natural curl in 
Doris’ hair had recently been encouraged 
by a water wave. 

Then, just as the clock in the living room 
struck eight, the doorbell rang, and before 
anyone quite realized what had happened, 
the Westons—including young Collender— 
were being called on, informally but quite 
definitely, by Mr. and Mrs. T. Roland 
Webb, of Riverside Boulevard, Riverside, 
and by Mr. Philip Webb, their idiotic son. 

Well, it was wonderful—as even papa 
agreed later—the way things worked out. 
Mrs. Webb and mamma got to talking 
about the service in Bidloe’s new depart- 
ment store—Mrs. Webb didn’t like the 
escalator; she said it made her feel con- 
spicuous—and Doris and Philip were hunt- 
ing through the bookcase for a copy of 
Keats’ poems that she was sure always had 
been there. He wanted to read her certain 
lines from the Eve of St. Agnes. That sort 
of left papa and Mr. Webb and John Col- 
lender in a little group by themselves, and 
naturally they started to talk about the 
future of Fanewood. 

Mr. Webb began by gracefully insisting 
that he be permitted to pay for his son’s 
recklessness in the matter of that trifling 
accident yesterday morning. ‘‘Phil’s a 
careless driver. Always has been, It’s the 
sporting instinct in him. But I don’t mind, 
Mr. Weston. Not me! I like the sporting 
instinct. I admire it.” 

“Wouldn’t think of letting you pay for 
Doris’ little smash-up,’”’ papa managed to 
get in edgewise. “‘Nothing to it, anyway— 
absolutely nothing.”’ 

“T tell you, Weston, it’s the sporting in- 
stinct that’s going to build up this town! 
Now you take that new Riverside develop- 
ment out by the polo club Oh, by the 
way, I see that you’ve applied for member- 
ship.” 

“Yes, I—we 

“That’s fine, Weston. Fine! That club’s 
going to make this town. Now you take 
that new Riverside development. I don’t 
mind telling you,”’ said Mr. Webb, lowering 
his voice to a confidential mumble, “that 
I’m personally interested out there. In 
fact I’m doing most of the financing.”’ 

“We know that, Mr. Webb,” spoke up 
young Collender coolly; and added, as the 
banker turned to stare at him: “ You’re the 
only man in Fanewood who could finance a 
big proposition like that.” 

“ Ah—h’m—well, tell you what you 
ought to do, Weston—sell this place and 
move out to Riverside. Everybody’s doing 
it. Eh? Ha-ha!” 

Before papa could answer, John Col- 
lender again spoke. ‘‘That’s just what Mr. 
Weston’s thinking of doing,’”’ he said with 
enthusiasm; and added quickly, like a 
boxer following a left lead with a right 
cross: ‘‘ You were talking to me about it 
this morning, don’t you remember, chief?” 

“This morning?”’ blundered papa. 

“Why, yes. Don’t you know? I was 
saying to you that we ought to drop in and 
see Mr. Webb about the insurance on those 
new houses he’s putting up out there, and 
you said you didn’t feel like talking busi- 
ness with a man who might be your neigh- 
bor one of these days.”’ 

““Er—oh, yes,” piped up papa. 
yes, to be sure.”’ 

“Ts that so?” rumbled Mr. Webb, brush- 
ing some cigar ash from his well-rounded 
waistcoat. ‘‘Well, I’d be glad to see you 
any time, Weston. No need to stand on 
ceremony. Got plenty of good lots left out 
there. And—uh—now about that in- 
surance. Of course, I’m covered on the 
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amount of construction already started; 
but I don’t mind telling you that we’re 
thinking of building a model group of 
homes along the river front—just to pro- 
tect our own investment, you understand. 
Set up the right standard. Show people 
that this is going to be a real high-class 
development. Now that’s where you ought 
to buy, Weston. I’ll be glad to show you 
the layout if you’ll drop into my office some 
day soon. Er—why not tomorrow morn- 
ing?” 

“About ten o’clock, Mr. Webb?” It was 
Collender who asked the question. 

“Ten o’clock? M-m—make it eleven. 
No, make it one o’clock at the Bankers’ 
Club. We'll haveluncheon together, Weston. 
Chance to talk. And—uh—we can also 
take up the question of insurance on those 
new houses.” 

“T’ll be there,’ said papa. 
fresh cigar, Mr. Webb.”’ 

An hour later, John Collender, stepping 
out on the side porch that overlooked the 
modest Weston flower garden, discovered, 
in the shadow of a screening honeysuckle 
vine, Doris and Philip Webb seated in a 
hammock, talking earnestly together. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Webb are going,” 
Collender politely. 

“Ah,” uttered Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s 
sporting son from the shadow, ‘‘then I must 
go too. Good night, Doris.” 

“Good night, Philip. Awfully nice of 
you to come over, really.” 

“Thanks, Doris. Thanks a lot. See you 
again soon. Call youup. Well, good night. 
See you tomorrow at the club. Shoot a 
little tennis. Good night, Mr. Collender.”’ 

“Good night, good night,” said John. 

When Philip had gone, the young busi- 
ness genius sat down beside Doris in the 
hammock. 

“Well, you seem to have made progress 
with that bird, Doris.” 

“Oh, we used to know each other when 
we were kids,”’ replied the girl indifferently. 

“You did? Say, that’s fine! Every- 
thing’s breaking just right for us, Doris. 
Your father’s having luncheon with the old 
Webb tomorrow, and you're playing tennis 
with the son. By George, it couldn’t be 
better! Just keep it up! Be nice to him, 
Doris. String him along.” 

“You mean, you really think I ought to 
go around a little with Philip Webb?” 

“Why, sure—for your father’s sake! It’s 
absolutely the right thing to do. It’ll help 
a lot, Doris.” 

“‘T’ve heard he’s rather fast, Johnny.” 

“Oh, I don’t think he’s so bad. Just a 
rich man’s son, that’s all. Not much 
strength of character. No personality. But 
I guess you can handle him, all right.” 

“Well,” sighed Doris, ‘‘I’d be glad to do 
anything I could to help papa.” 

““Gee!”’ suddenly burst out young Col- 
lender, inching ardently toward her. “Gee, 
but you’re beautiful, Doris! You certainly 
are a queen.” 

“T’m glad you think so, Johnny. I am, 
really.” 

“Would you mind if I—I mean—just 
one ——” 

“Not tonight, Johnny. No, please! Some- 
how I don’t feel like being kissed tonight. I 
haven’t felt like myself since my accident, 
you know. My temperature was a little 
subnormal before dinner, and I a 

‘All right, Doris. Your word is law to 
me. But some day?”’ 

“Yes, maybe some day,’ murmured 
Doris; and then: ‘A girl certainly feels 
safe with a man like you in her life, Johnny.”’ 


“Have a 
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ND then—as the movies so succinctly 
put it—with the passing of summer, 
came the fall. Came the golden autumn 
days. Came one day in particular when 
Mr. and Mrs. James Penny Weston and 
daughter Doris transferred their household 
goods from the old house in Front Street to 
the new house in Riverside Boulevard, 
Riverside. The new house was a darb, a 
dream, a knock-out. It was so much of a 
knock-out, ‘indeed, that even Doris felt 
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To THE great pianists the factor of durability in 
a piano is of first importance. It must with- 
stand day after day and year after year of the 
hardest practice. It must not require atten- 
tion. It must keep its tone not only pure, but 
constant. And so completely does the Stein- 
way meet the most drastic requirements, that 
Paderewski, Hofmann, Rachmaninoff and a 
long roll of the most notable pianists regard 
the durability of the Steinway as one of its 
most amazing characteristics. 

Yet the Steinway is not designed or built 
primarily for the concert pianist. It gives to 
you exactly what it gives to the most cele- 
brated figures in the world of music—a mirac- 
ulous singing tone, a sure response to your 
most subtle emotion or your most exultant 
mood, and the definite gift of permanence. 

For the Steinway endures through genera- 
tion after generation. The Steinway piano 
that won first prize at the Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial in 1876 is still in use in that city. 
Everywhere children are practicing exercises 
on the same instrument that sounded their 
grandmother’s wedding march. In every com- 
munity you will find old Steinway pianos in 
homes that have long been known as centers 
of musical activity. 
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It is this extraordinary durability that 
establishes the Steinway as one of the Jeast 
expensive of all pianos. Year after year people 
who most carefully consider the family budget 
recognize this fact. The Steinway is always a 
truly economical purchase. It has always 
been sold at the lowest possible price, and 
upon the most convenient terms. Some one 
of the various models designed to fit all 
acoustic conditions may be yours, easily and 
at once. Each is a true Steinway, identical 
except in size with the models used by the 
great pianists. Each will bring to your home 
its golden tone, its delicate, exquisite response 
to your hand and spirit. And year after year, 
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decade after decade, generation after gener- 
ation, the Steinway makes its unfailing return. 
You need never buy another piano. 


There is a Steinway dealer in your community, or 
near you, through whom you may purchase a new 
Steinway piano with a small cash deposit, and the 


balance will be extended over a period of two years. 


Prices Be $875 and up COR. 
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Substantial buildings have 
these wear-resisting floors 


Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon's Linoleum 
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Hazel H. Adler, author 
of books on interior 
decoration, gives valu- 
able suggestions on har- 
monizing furniture and 
draperies with walls and 
floors, in our 36-page 
book, “Planning the 
Color Schemes for Your 
Home,” beautifully 
illustrated in full color. 
Sent anywhere in the 
United States upon 
receipt of 20 cents. 
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The room shown above, in the State 
Capitol of Minnesota, has a. sturdy, 
quiet, comfortable floor of Blabon’s 
Plain Linoleum. 

And you’ll find Blabon floors in 
public buildings, modern office build- 
ings, and other imposing structures 
throughout the United States, because 
Blabon floors are beautiful and with- 
stand the hardest wear. 

Being resilient, Blabon floors are com- 
fortable to walk upon; and they deaden 
the sound of moving feet and chairs. 

The modern method of cementing 
linoleum down over builders’ deadening 
felt insures watertight seams which are 
practically invisible, and makes a Blabon 
floor permanent. 

There are colorful patterns in the new 
Blabon’s Linoleum adapted to any 
building—from a city skyscraper to a 
modest home. 

See these distinctive Blabon’s Lino- 
leums at home-furnishing or department 
stores. Then write our Advisory Bureau 
of Interior Decoration for suggestions 
without cost to you. Our illustrated 
booklet, “The Floor for the Modern 


Home,” sent free, upon request. 


The George W. Blabon Company 
Nicetown, Philadelphia 
Established 75 years 
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(Continued from Page 88) 
slightly dazed that first afternoon as she 
and mamma and papa stood on what was 
going to be their front lawn and gazed at its 
dazzling white clapboards, its brilliant green 
shutters and jaunty chimney pots. 

“Well, there you are!”’ finally observed 
papa, with a curious minor note in his voice. 
“T hope you're satisfied.” 

“Mrs. Webb has asked. us to sit in their 
box at the polo match tomorrow,” re- 
marked mamma rather dreamily. 

“We certainly are coming up in the 
world,” said Doris. “‘But do you know, 
papa, I feel sort of badly about selling the 
old house. I mean, I can’t bear to think of 
perfect strangers living in that nice old 
house.” 

“What?” exclaimed papa. 
you hated it.” 

“Yes, I know; but I mean—I think it 
would be rather sweet if you could just sort 
of keep it and rent it. I really do.” 

“So do I,” said.papa. “The trouble is,” 
he added gloomily, “‘there’s no one in Fane- 
wood who’d be willing to live in such a 
house.” 

“Tt was always sort of dark and drafty,” 
commented mamma, in her bemused mur- 
mur; then: ‘‘You know, Penny, I was 
looking at those new electric refrigerators 
down at Bidloe’s the other day and I think 
it would be nice if we oe 

Doris moved off out of earshot, walking 
toward the house. She was going in to take 
anap. There was to be a big dance at the 
club that night, and tomorrow the newly 
organized Fanewood polo team was to play 
areal match with the Greenwich Whirlwind 
Four, and the day after that 

The girl smiled vaguely at the recently 
purchased Crouching Venus that made for 
art in the hall of the new Weston home. 

“T don’t know,’’ whispered Doris to her- 
self, with rare introspective gravity. ‘‘Life 
is funny. It’s awfully funny, really!” 
Then she looked hard at the Crouching 
Venus and said; ‘‘ Think of papa living with 
that,’’ and walked on up the stairs to her 
own room. 

John Collender was taking her to the 
dance that night. John wasn’t a member of 
the club, exactly, but he was thinking of 
joining. And now that the Westons be- 
longed, he was out there pretty often— 
with Doris. 

So no one thought anything about it— 
except perhaps to wonder when the engage- 
ment was going to be announced—when 
Doris and Johnny entered the club ball- 
room that evening. Well, possibly there 
was one person who thought something 
about it, but he didn’t say much. All he 
said was, as soon as he had cut in, ‘What 
you see in that stuffed shirt of a John Col- 
lender I can’t make out, Doris.” 

“He’s a wonderful man, Phil. He really 


” 


“T thought 


is. 

“How wonderful?” 

“Why, he’s put papa on his feet—in a 
business way, I mean. Last June papa was 
almost sunk, and now look at him! Look 
at mamma! Look at me!” 

“T’m looking at you,” Philip Webb re- 
plied rather grimly. ‘‘Do you want me to 
tell you what-I see?” 

“Not here,’’ murmured Doris. 

“Come on then. Let’s get out of this.” 

They left the ballroom and wandered out 
on the light-streaked lawn, over which hung 
a slight haze, a blur of silver mist. At the 
top of the river bank a rustic summerhouse 
stood in the shadow of a huge willow. Here 
Doris and Philip stopped and sat down. 

“You and I’ve been playing around to- 
gether all summer, Doris,” he began 
abruptly and rather soberly. 

“M-m-m,” said Doris. 

‘And I—well, when I’m with you, every 


time I look at you I get a certain impression. 


I get the impression that you’re really not 
awfully interested in this silly game.” 

“What game?” 

“Oh, you know—this social hullabaloo. 
Only, it’s more than that. It’s the whole 
modern notion of things, a kind of religion, 
a fever—called progress. You’re involved 
in it, and so am I. Sometimes I feel that 
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my whole life’s been a kind of delirium. 
But I don’t think I’m fooled by it, and as I 
say, when I’m with you I don’t think you 
are either. But when I’m away from you, 
Doris—well, frankly, I’m not so sure.” 

“Aren’t you?” returned Doris sweetly. 
“And does it make such a frightful lot of 
difference?”’ 

He looked at her with a queer intensity, 
an intensity surprising in a young man of 
his sporting nature. 

“Yes, it does. I’m awfully sorry, but it 
does make all the difference in the world 
to me.” 

6c Why? ” 

‘Because I want to marry you, Doris.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the girl faintly. “Do 
you, really?” 

“You know I do!”’ 

“Oh, Isee. And you’re afraid that if you 
marry me you'll have to go on playing this— 
this game?” 

“Listen, Doris! I’ve got four thousand a 
year of my own. It isn’t much, compared 
with my present allowance from father, but 
I can count on it. And I—I’d rather like to 
try living on it—with you. I mean I’d like 
to go somewhere with you and just not do 
anything but live.” 

“Four thousand a year isn’t much, is 
it?”’ Doris inquired of the silver mist veil- 
ing the world about them. 

Philip Webb looked at her, then got up 


suddenly. “No,” he said, “it isn’t 
much. Shall we go back up there 
and dance?” 


“Maybe we’d better,”’ agreed Doris; and 
as they started toward the clubhouse, in- 
voluntarily walking to the beat of the dance 
music emanating from it, she said, “It’s 
really funny that people don’t know what 
they want. You think you do, but you 
don’t, really.” } 

“T know what I want,” asserted Philip 
Webb. 

“That’s because you’ve been thinking 
about it,” she told him a trifle resentfully. 
“‘T haven’t. I’ve been too busy trying to 
prod my family out of that awful rut they 
were in. And now that we're out of it— 
oh, I don’t know. I wish you hadn’t chosen 
tonight to be so serious. I wanted to have 
a good time tonight. I wanted to dance.” 

“Go ahead,” retorted Philip coldly. “I’m 
sick of it. I’m going for a walk.” 

At the door of the ballroom he left her. 
Doris was curiously hurt, curiously upset 
and angry. She didn’t know why. It was 
all quite inexplicable. But she felt as 
though, all at once, something solid and 
sustaining had been snatched away from 
her; the smooth dance floor, as she crossed 
it, seemed to waver under her feet; the 
brilliantly lighted room appeared to have 
taken on the unreality of the mist outside. 
The swirl of the dancers was a grotesque 
and meaningless gyration of automatons. 

“Johnny,” she cried, as young Collender 
came athletically plunging toward her, 
“take me away. Please, get me out of this.” 

“Don’t you want to dance, Doris?” 

“No,” she decided, though only amoment 
before she had told Philip she wanted to. 

“Come on then,” said Collender, taking 
her arm. 

Then, somehow, to her complete be- 
wilderment, she found herself back in the 
summerhouse on the river bank with 
Johnny Collender. They were seated there 
just where she and Philip had sat not five 
minutes before, and Johnny was making 
vigorous love to her. 

“Doris, you know you said that some 
day you’d let me 7 

“T said maybe, Johnny. And anyway, I 
might not like it. Then I wouldn’t like you 
any more. So you’d better not kiss me. 
You’d better just talk to me.” 

““Will you promise to listen?”’ 

“oe Yess? 

“Then here’s what I’ve got to say, Doris: 
You and I were made for each other. I’m 
as sure of that as I am that 1’m alive. Look 
what we’ve done; look what we’ve ac- 
complished since last June. Only since 
June, Doris! And we’ve done it together, 
you and I. rina father’s making money 
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WITH THE CoMING of about two and a half 
million new babies every year, sweeping 
and drastic changes take place. Not only 
in our minds and hearts, but in the more 
material aspects of life. These new ar- 
tivals upset plans for vacations, for amuse- 
ment, for entertaining. They change the 
design of homes and furniture. They in- 
fluence the choice of motor-cars, furnaces, 
foods, even of friends! And each new baby 
means several hundred new dollars di- 
verted into what is becoming one of our 
largest and most important markets—the 
children’s market. 

There are more than thirty-five million 
children in this country under 15 years of 
age. Tremendous sums of money are spent 
every year in buying them, not what will 
“do’’—but clothes, food, furniture, shoes, 
candies and other merchandise of the finest 
quality possible to obtain. For we mothers 
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ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
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and fathers seldom attain a more complete 
forgetfulness of self than when we plan 
and buy for the youngsters. Boys of to- 
day are dressed as carefully as their 
fathers. Fashions for little girls come 
straight from Paris. As for the babies, 
soft linens and pure foods, perfect sani- 
tation and scientific training now 
welcome the little newcomers to families 
of modest means and limited incomes 

. and the majority of this quality 
merchandise with which we so eagerly 
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surround the growing generation was, 
not many years ago, impossible to secure 
at any price. 


Parents have learned that they may safely 
follow the advertising of this merchandise. 
For the manufacturer, as well as the ad- 
vertising agent, knows that the surest 
ways to the children’s market are along 
the avenues of tested purity, of proved 
cleanliness and quality. And when a re- 
liable product appears over the signature 
of the reputable merchant or manufacturer, 
is it so remarkable that his message carries 
more weight than the casual recommenda- 
tion of a neighbor? . . . and that the cap- 
tains of the greatest and most lovable army 
in the world turn to the magazines and 
newspapers for the supplies that help them 
to make life ever more easy, healthful and 
pleasant for the little companies which 
they lead against the charging years. 
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all the ingenuity 
the name implies. 
Make work interest- 
ing; save time, labor! 
Fine tools! —they 
make fine gifts for any 
man or boy; and a 
“YANKEE Tool is 
just the gift to make a 
mechanic happy on 
Christmas. 


Remember, your hardware 
store is a real gift shop; the 
dealer will give you expert 
help in making selections. 
For driving screws quick and 
easy... simply by pushing on the 
handle . . . every man wants this 
‘“V ANKEE’’ Spiral Ratchet Screw- 
driver No. 30-A. Price, $3.00. 


To bore holes for the screws, a man 
needs a ‘‘ YANKEE’’ Automatic Push 
Drill No. 41—with eight sizes of 
drill-points. Price, $2.60. 
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*“V aNKEE’” No. 15—a ratchet driver, 
has thumb-turn on blade for starting 
wobbly little screws with thumb and 
forefinger. Price (4 in, blade), 80c. 
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No. 90 is a husky ‘‘YANKEE’’ plain 
screw-driver that stands all sorts of 
use and abuse. Price (8 in. blade), 75c. 


The finest tool on earth of its kind 
is ‘SYANKEE’’ Ratchet Bit Brace 
No. 2100. Price (10-in. ), $8.20. Lucky 
man, who getsa ‘‘YANKEE’’ Bit Brace. 


‘*VaNKEE’’ No. 1530 Ratchet Hand 
Drill (above), and No. 1555 Ratchet 
Breast Drill (below), make good gifts 
for motorists. These drills have five 
ratchet adjustments and they work 
where others, can’t. 
Price: No.1530, $5.25; 
No. 1555, $11.00. 


“YANKEE” on the \ 
tool you buy means the 
utmost in quality, effi- 
ciency and durability. 


Your hardware dealer can supply 
you. Write us for ‘‘YANKEE’’ 
Tool Book—sent free. 


Norru Bros. Mrc. Co., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
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(Continued from Page 90) 
He’s beginning to be known as a successful 
man; and more than that, he is a successful 
man. Your mother’s Mrs. T. Roland 
Webb’s closest friend. You know—every- 
body knows—what that means, And as 
for you, Doris e 

“Yes? As for me?” 

“Well, you’re happy, aren’t you? You’ve 
got just what you want.” 

“Have I, really?” 

“Oh, not everything you want, of course. 
But you will have, Doris, if you'll just trust 
me enough to marry me.” 

“Johnny, I as 

“Doris, you know me. I don’t want to 
brag, but you know I’m the sort of man 
who succeeds. And with you to help me, 
why, we'll just walk off with this town!” 

“T might fail you,” sighed Doris, with 
unexpected humility. 

“Fail me? You?’ Young Collender 
laughed aloud. ‘‘Not after this summer, 
Doris. Do you think I haven’t watched 
you? Why, you’re a wonder! Look what 
you’ve done to that simple-minded goldfish, 
Philip Webb! Oh, I know I advised you to 
be nice to him, to string him along—but the 
way you’ve done it!” 

“Sorry!” rang out a clear, strangely 
metallic voice behind them. ‘‘I was just 
coming up the steps from the float and 
couldn’t help hearing what you said about 
me.” 

Doris turned slowly as though in a dream, 
and saw the figure of Philip Webb standing 
at the top of the steps that led from the 
summerhouse down the bank to the club 
bathing float. 

‘‘Philip!”” she gasped, suddenly terror- 
stricken. 

“Tt’s all right, Doris—and I apologize 
for being here. But I’m glad it happened, 
just the same. Glad to know I’m a simple- 
minded goldfish. But don’t say it out loud 
again, will you, Collender? Because if you 
do I’ll knock your block off.” 

“Oh, no, you won’t!”’ blared back Col- 
lender. 

“Then say it.” 

“No, no!’’ begged Doris in a panic; and 
the next moment, because it was such a 
frightful thing, really, she burst into tears; 
and of course that diverted Collender’s at- 
tention to her, so that he hadn’t time to 
repeat that Philip Webb was a simple- 
minded goldfish. 

“There, there, Doris! It’s all right. 
Don’t you care. It’s all right.” 

“Yes,” said Philip, in his clear, cold voice. 
“And it’s all right with me too. Glad to 
know you were only stringing me along, 
Doris. Though I must say it was rather a 
pleasant summer while it lasted. I en- 
joyed it. Thanks for the summer, Doris. 
Thanks a lot!’”’ And Philip, brushing past 
them, went serenely on his way toward the 
clubhouse. 

“T hate him!” cried Doris passionately, 
“T hate that man as I never thought I 
could hate any human being, really!”’ 

And then John Collender kissed her. 


Vv 


ORIS didn’t sit with mamma and papa 

in the Webbs’ box at the polo match 
the next afternoon. She sat with young 
Collender in her smart blue roadster, which 
she had driven up to the edge of the playing 
field, near the south goal. 

“T’m not feeling very well today,” she 
had said to her mother at luncheon, “‘and I 
may want to leave early. So I’ll just sit 
with Johnny in the car.” 

The truth was that she couldn’t bring 
herself to sit in the Webbs’ box, she hated 
Philip so. And since Philip was the main- 
stay of the Fanewood team—well, it would 
be too painful, really, to hear his mother’s 
worshipful comments, to behold T. Roland 
Webb’s beaming pride. 

“T hope he falls off his horse!’ she said 
vehemently to Johnny, as the Fanewood 
team, amid great applause, galloped out on 
the field. 

No one really expected the Fanewood 
four to beat the Greenwich Whirlwinds. 
But at the beginning of the third quarter 
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the home team was leading, five goals to 
four, due chiefly to the playing of young 
Webb. 

He was putting up a whale of a game, 
and his furious riding brought frequent 
concerted gasps from the crowd. 

Then, with catastrophic suddenness, the 
hero went down. Approaching the south 
goal at full gallop, his pony stumbled. 
There was a moment of suspended horror as 
the little animal struggled to recover itself. 
Then a muffled thud; the slender figure of 
Philip Webb shot forward in an incredibly 
graceful curve, struck heavily and lay quite 
still on the trampled turf. 

An awful silence rushed down—seemed 
to gather like an apparent pall above that 
crumpled figure, which lay for an instant in 
complete solitude, inexpressibly lonely, on 
the brownish-green field. 4 

““Get me some water,” breathed Doris to 
Collender. ‘‘I feel faint.” 

“Allright, Doris. Steady now!” Young 
Collender jumped out of the car and ran at 
full speed toward the clubhouse. Other 
people were running. There was move- 
ment, excitement, a panicky milling in the 
stands. 

On the playing field, the players of both 
teams had rushed to form a group about 
the injured man. An isolated male figure, 
with flapping coat tails, was running with a 
black bag in his hand. 

Then an extraordinary thing happened. 
An automobile, a jaunty baby-blue sport 
roadster, shot out on the field and dashed 
directly toward the locus of disaster. The 
car was driven by a girl in a blue suit, who, 
when she reached the spot, leaped out and 
dropped to her knees beside the fallen hero. 

“Phil!” cried Doris, taking his head in 
her arms. ‘‘Oh, Phil, speak to me! Dar- 
ling—darling, speak to me!”’ 

And then an even more extraordinary 
thing happened. It was only vaguely 
realized by the people still sitting hypno- 
tized in the stands, but to the handful on 
the field it partook of the nature of a mir- 
acle. 

‘Speak to me, Phil!’’ pleaded Doris. 

And Philip spoke. He said, ‘‘That you, 
Doris? Thanks for coming. Thanks a lot. 
I’ve been waiting for you.” And he sat 
up and smiled confusedly into her eyes. 
She tugged at his hands, and suddenly he 
was on his feet, swaying a little, but smiling 
happily. ‘‘ Allright, Doris,” he said. ‘‘Let’s 
go. I don’t want to play this silly game 
any more.’ Then to the appalled group 
pressing around him: “‘Go away!” pleaded 
Philip. ‘‘Doris and I are having a picnic.” 

“Put him in my ecar!’’ commanded the 
girl. ‘“‘Oh, please help me.” 

“T can walk,’’ muttered Philip. ‘‘This 
your car, Doris? Yes, I remember—all my 


fault. . . . Goaway, the rest of you... . 
He’d tell my father he’s a simple-minded 
goldfish.” 


“Get in, Phil. No, no! The front seat! 
There!” 

Somehow she urged him into the car. He 
sank down on the seat, shut the door with a 
curiously wooden gesture, said loudly, ‘“‘No 
more silly games!” And then 

Even as his erstwhile team mates 
shouted, “‘Wait! We'll go with you,” 
Doris threw in the clutch; the roadster 
lurched forward, shot like a materialized 
blue streak across the polo field, swept 
through the gate that led to the club drive- 
way and disappeared in the general direc- 
tion of the setting sun. 

In Box Number 1, Row 1, Section A, 
Mrs. T. Roland Webb clutched the arm of 
her dear friend, Mrs. James Penny Weston, 
and said: ‘‘He must be all right, Allie! 
He was sitting up in the car. And to think 
that it was your Doris—while we all sat 
here like bumps on a log! Oh, that wonder- 
ful girl! She’ll drive him right home, 
and —— Hurry, Roland! We must hurry 
home, don’t you understand?” 

“Yes, yes!”’ exclaimed Mr. Webb ex- 
citedly. “‘Comeon, Weston. Help me find 
my chauffeur.” 

“‘Doris’ll look after him,” chirruped papa 
mechanically. ‘‘Doris’ll look after him. 
Doris’ll ——” 
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But when, twenty minutes later, the 
Webbs’ car reached the Webbs’ proud man- 
sion on Riverside Boulevard, there was no 
blue sport roadster parked in front of the 
house. 

Instead, there was a rather stupefied but~ 
ler, who said, ‘“Beg pardon, ma’am. They’ve 
been and gone, ma’am.”’ 

“Gone!” 

““Yes,ma’am. Mr. Philip left a message, 
ma’am. He said to tell you he was feeling 
quite. happy, ma’am, and that he and Miss 
Weston was going for a bit of a drive, 
ma’am. And Miss Weston said to tell you 
she’d telephone later, ma’am, and that none 
of you was to worry, because it was quite 
all right, ma’am. And then Mr. Philip, he 
begun to sing, ma’am.”’ 

“Sing!” burst out Mrs. Webb wildly. 
‘“Why in heaven’s name should he sing?” 

“T’m sure I can’t say, ma’am,” 

“Now you look it here,”’ spoke up papa 
firmly. ‘‘Those two kids are all right. You 
take my word for it. Only sensible thing to 
do—go in the house and wait till they tele- 
phone.” 

So they went in the house and waited— 
and waited. 

At six o’clock that evening the telephone 
rang, and five minutes later the T. Roland 
Webbs and the James Penny Westons were 
again abroad in the Webb car. Their course 
this time led them into town, along Front 
Street and up to the door of the former 
Weston home—that pathetically quaint old 
house with the mansard roof which papa 
had bought on mortgage so many years ago, 
and which he saw now through a sudden 
mist of tears. 

““To think she’d ever come back here!”’ 
he murmured as they mounted the steps. 

Then they were in the sober old living 
room, and Doris, still in her blue suit, her 
blond hair curling with an effect of reckless 
abandonment about her pretty face, was 
confronting the four of them. 

“My boy! Where is my boy?” wailed 
Mrs. Webb. 

But Doris made a gesture—a brief up- 
ward flutter of her hand. ‘‘He’s in bed 
asleep. He’s quite all right, really. I sent 
for a doctor—right after the minister had 
gone.” 

“The minister!’ gasped all four in uni- 
son. 

“Yes; you see, I wanted to marry him 
before he could change his mind. So I sent 
for the minister, and then we were married, 
and—well, you see, Phil was still a little bit 
unconscious, but the minister said it was 
really quite all right, and he hoped it would 
be legal. And Phil said he was so happy he 
didn’t care. And so the minister went 
away, and then the doctor came, and he 
said Phil would be all right in themorning.”’ 

““So you married him while he was still 
unconscious?”” weakly commented papa. 
But Doris only smiled into his misting eyes. 

‘And while we’re on the subject, papa,” 
she continued, ‘“‘I’d just like to say that 
Phil and I are going to live very quietly 
from now on—for a while anyway. And so 
I sort of thought you might let us have this 
house, because it really ought to rent for 
almost nothing, it’s so old, you know. And 
if you don’t want the old sedan, we might 
take that, too, because it sort of goes with 
the place, and fe 

“But what about the new car?’’ cried 
mamma, seizing at random upon the most 
obvious fact in her daughter’s heresy. 

“That ridiculous roadster?” cried Doris. 
“You and papa can keep that. I never want 
tosee it again.’’ Then suddenly the slender, 
gallant figure in the blue sport suit crum- 
pled down into a chair, covered her face 
with her hands and burst into unrestrained 
weeping. ‘‘Oh, mamma!”’ she sobbed. “‘I 
almost lost him!”’ 

They all crowded around her. Mamma 
and Mrs. Webb knelt beside her, one on 
either hand, and T. Roland Webb blew his 
nose vociferously. 

“She almost lost him,” repeated Mr. 
Webb, vaguely and emotionally, to papa. 

“Now you look it here!” said papa, no 
less emotionally. ‘‘Doris never lost any- 
thing she bale, set out to get—never!”’ 
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“T think,” he said slowly, ‘‘that we have 
reasonable grounds for hoping that we may 
eliminate premeditation. I will see 
the girl in the morning.” 

“And try—try to find some way out! 
I feel—I know she did not do it.” 

“Perhaps,” said Caleb, “‘you have con- 
sidered what that implies.” 

“Tt implies that she will be freed from 
this awful situation.” 

“More than that. It implies that some 
other person killed Emery Battle, and that 
he planned the murder with evil adroitness, 
so that suspicion would fall upon Carol 
alone. There may be men in Luxor who 
could kill a man who had wronged them, 
or to gain some essential purpose, but one 
does not like to think of one who would 
also settle deliberately his crime upon an 

‘innocent girl. Some acts, Miss Rooney, 
are so wicked as to be beyond human be- 
lief. Can you believe in the existence of 
such a man?” 

She hesitated. ‘Is that conclusion neces- 
sary?” 

“ Absolutely.” 

“Then,” she said, ‘‘there is such a man.” 

“Or woman?” 

She shook her head. ‘‘No sane woman.” 

“There is no other woman with a mo- 
tive,” said Caleb. “This Nellie Kaiser, to 
whom Emery Battle was intending to will 
his property—if the killing had happened 
after the will was signed—is only a child. 
The only effect of this thing upon her was 
to deprive her of something that surely 
would have been hers if another day had 
passed.” 

“But,”’ interjected Marty Rooney, “‘are 
we sure she had no relative who believed 
the will was signed?” 

SOAR Ue 

“Or that this person knew of the existence 
of this new will? If she was, indeed, Battle’s 
daughter, unacknowledged by him, wear- 
ing that taint, living in poverty, might not 
that alone be sufficient motive? And might 
such a relative—a sister of her mother’s, 
say—not hate the girl who occupied the 
place she felt should be Nellie’s?”’ 

“But the opportunity! Show me who 
was given the opportunity.’”’ His face was 
very weary now, heavy with that melan- 
choly which habitually lay upon it. “‘In 
order to free one person from the accusa- 
tion of an evil thing, must we prove another 
to have committed a worse crime? : 
Sometimes I think man was created on 
impulse. He never could have been planned 
the way he is.” 

Marty Rooney got to his feet. ‘‘Spare 
no expense,” he said. ‘I will be respon- 
sible.” 

Caleb eyed him gravely for a moment. 
““Which,” he said cryptically, “‘proves 
what I just said. . . . Good night. Good 
night, Miss Rooney.” 

When they were outside, Seena turned 
her face upward to her uncle. ‘‘Now what 
did he mean by that?”’ she said. 

“He was astonished,’ Marty said with a 
whimsical smile, “‘that any good could 
come from so evil a man as I.” 

‘““Why, why does he dislike you so much? 
Why is he always fighting you? What is 
the reason for it all?” 

“He has to fight somebody,” Marty said. 
“Tt’s his nature. I just happen to be the 
victim.” 

II 

12 THE morning Caleb Hope was ad- 

mitted to the house that had been 
Emery Battle’s, and found the girl, Carol 
Deane, sitting in the parlor, hands folded 
in lap, strangely quiet and cool and re- 
signed. There was no trace now of the 
terror Seena Rooney had spoken of; only 
a dreadful stillness and unnatural calm. 
She nodded as he entered, but did not rise. 

“Miss Deane,” he said, “I was told you 
wished me to act for you.” 

“’Twon’t be much good,” she said in a 
dead voice. ‘I guess I can look for the 
worst.”’ 
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He studied her. She was tall and well 
made, slender but robust—a girl accus- 
tomed to work and able to work. She was 
strong—one could tell that at a glance— 
capable of wielding such a weapon as had 
brought the end of all things to her step- 
father. And she was pretty—would have 
been pretty but for that grayness of cheek, 
for the set lips and despairing eyes. 

Caleb spoke gently. “If I am to do my 
best for you, you must tell me the truth.” 

“T’ll tell the truth,’’ she said. 

He nodded and then asked directly, 
“Did you kill Emery Battle?”’ 

“ec No.” 

“Did you know he had altered his will?’”’ 

e No.” 

“When he came home from Lawyer 
Barton’s, he didn’t tell you?” 

“ec No.”’ 

“Why did he change it at this time?” 

“‘T don’t know.” 

“Had there been any trouble between 
you, any quarrel or disagreement which 
might have brought it about?” 

““No more’n usual. He hated me and I 
hated him.” 

“‘Then why should he have left you his 
money at all?” 

“He promised ma.” 

“But was he a man to keep such a 
promise?”’ 

“‘He was scairt.”’ 

“Of what?” 

“cc Ma.” 

“But your mother is dead.” 

“That’s why he was scairt. He was 
afraid of what she’d do if he didn’t keep 
his word. When she was dyin’ she threat- 
ened him.” 

“He was superstitious?” 

“He was afraid of ma.” Upon that point 
no more was to be had from her; but Caleb 
visualized life in that house—the life of 
this man who hated his stepdaughter and 
devised means to make her life a torment, 
and the life of this girl who hated her tor- 
mentor. And he visualized the presence of 
fear. It is not to be wondered that he drew 
his shoulders together as if there had been 
a chill draft. 

“When—at what hour—was Emery 
killed?” 

“T don’t know.” 

““Won’t you tell me all about it—just 
as it happened, omitting nothing?” 

“T finished the supper dishes—that 
would be about half-past seven, maybe— 
and he went out. And I went out. I al- 
ways go out in the evening so as to be out 
of this house.” 

“Where did you go?” 

“Where I always go—up there on the hill 
in the woods. And I set there thinkin’ and 
wishin’ like I always do, and lookin’ down 
on the town and the lights and houses 
where folks lived happy. It’s still up 
there, and kind of nice. 'There’s a place I 
go to where I can set and watch.” 

“Did anybody see you go?” 

“cc No.” 

“Nor come back?” 

“No. I jest go out the back door and 
cross the lane. Nobody can see. The woods 
start right there.” 

He nodded. ‘‘ How long were you gone?”’ 

“The clock struck ten, and I come back 
again.” 

“And it was-dark?”’ 

“Exceptin’ for the moon.” 

“And then?” 

“T come up the back steps and into the 
kitchen, and there I see the ironin’ board 
and a dress on it. It give mea start.” 

6c“ Why? 9 

“Because it hadn’t any business to be 
there. Who'd iron a dress of mine but me?” 

“You didn’t bring out the board and 
start to iron before you went out?”’ 

“No. And there was a light in that room 
of his that he uses for an office, so I knew 
he was there, but I couldn’t see what he 
wanted to be ironin’ a dress of mine for. 
It didn’t seem natural.” 


“No,” said Caleb, “it wouldn’t seem 
natural. . And then?” 

“Then I looked in, and there he was.”’ 

“As he was found later?”’ 

iad Year 

“And what did you do?” 

“‘T don’t remember clear. I was scairt. 
I don’t remember clear until next day.” 

“You didn’t give the alarm—didn’t call 
for help?” 

“Tt kind of looked,” she said with that 
desperate calm, ‘‘as if there couldn’t ever 
be any help for anybody.” 

“And that’s all?” 

“That’sralle? 

“You didn’t see anybody or hear any- 
body?” 

“‘Tt was quiet,’’ she said, “‘as death.” 

“And this—all of it—you are sure is the 
truth?” 

“What good would it be to lie? 
body’ll believe even the truth.” 

But Caleb felt he had been hearing the 
truth. Monstrous as it was, impossible as 
it was, he felt that the girl’s story was one 
of fact. 

“Who,” he asked, “knew you always 
went up on the hillside after supper?”’ 

“T don’t know. Maybe nobody.” 

He reflected a moment. “I want you to 
think, to remember. Before I come to see 
you again, I want you to write down the 
name of every person who has been to this 
house for a month—for any reason—to a 
meal, on business, to visit. Remember 
them all.” 

' “Yes,” she said dully. 

He went into the kitchen, where he spoke 
to the deputy, who lounged on the back 
stoop. ‘‘Everything as it was found, Jim?” 
he asked. 

“Hiverythin’ but him,” said the officer. 

“Keep your eye on me to see I don’t 
move anything,” said Caleb. 

““What d’ye expect to find?” 

“‘T’m looking,” said Caleb, ‘“‘for corrobo- 
ration.” 

“Hain’t none here. Don’t believe they 
kept none in the house.” 

“Tl look around anyhow,” Caleb said 
lugubriously; “‘you never can tell where 
you'll find it.” 

“You can tell easy in this house. Emery, 
he never spent a cent on falderals.”’ 

It did seem so. In that plain kitchen 
was nothing which, to Caleb’s keen eye, 
seemed helpful. The ironing board, with 
the half finished dress upon it, was still in 
place; in Emery’s office there was nothing, 
if one excepts a stain on the cheap carpet. 

“T presume,” said Caleb, “‘there’s lots 
of evidence here—if one understood such 
esoteric matters as finger prints and bits 
of raveling, or even cigarette ashes. But 
to me there is nothing.” 

“Be you goin’ to defend her?” 

“ce Yes.”’ 

“T cal’late for once you bit off more’n 
you kin chew.” 

“Then,” said Caleb, “you hold the 
opinion of the majority?” 

“T hold the opinion of everybody,” said 
Jim. 

“Fortunately,” said Caleb, “guilt or 
innocence is not determined by popular 
majorities.” 

He left the house and walked leisurely 
up the street, pausing now and then to 
speak solemnly to some acquaintance; he 
was abstracted, downcast, if one might 
judge by his expression—which one could 
not—weary. His long, thin, stooping body 
proceeded slowly until it came to the bank 
building, and here he turned in to mount 
the stairs to the second floor, where he 
rapped upon Lawyer Barton’s door. 

“Come in,” said the attorney’s voice. 
“Oh, it’s you, Hope. Come in. Have a 
chair. Have a cigar.”’ 

“Thank you. Won’t smoke. There’s too 
much smoke now. I can’t see through 
it. . . . I’mdefending Carol Deane,” he 
said with unaccustomed abruptness. 

“Poor girl!”’ said Mr. Barton. 
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‘* As you realize, you will be an important 
witness for the prosecution.” 

“Unfortunately.” 

“Would you mind telling me what you 
know about it?” 

“‘Not in the least. I’ve been Battle’s 
lawyer for years. Not that he had a sight 
of business, but when he had. He came in 
here the afternoon before he was killed and 
sat right where you are sitting. In a rage, 
he seemed. For a while he just panted and 
scowled, and then he said he wanted me to 
draft a new will for him.” 

“Give any reasons for the change of 
beneficiaries? ”’ 

“He just swore—at the girl and about 
the girl. I got his ideas and told him to 
come back with two witnesses the next day. 
But the next day never came for Emery.” 

“Ts that all you can tell me?” 

“Every word. Battle was close-mouthed 
when he wanted to be. But something had 
angered him—something the girl had done, 
I figured it.” 

“But not what?” 

“Not what,” said Lawyer Barton. 

“Well, much obliged. I guess I know 
as much about it now as anybody. I’ve 
seen all the evidence there is.” 

“‘She’s young and she’s pretty,” said 
Barton encouragingly. ‘‘You may get a 
verdict of manslaughter.” 

“‘T’m afraid,” said Caleb, ‘‘that wouldn’t 
suit. A girl who must spend her twenty 
best years in prison isn’t planning much on 
the few years she’d have left over-when she 
gets out. No, I don’t think I shall show 
samples of manslaughter. I couldn’t make 
a sale.” 

He returned to his office, to which pres- 
ently came Seena Rooney, impatiently 
seeking news of progress. 

““What have you done?” she demanded 
in that imperious way of hers. 

“Rome,” he answered, “‘is currently re- 
ported not to have been built in twenty- 
four hours.”’ 

‘“No,”’ she said, ‘‘but they must have 
begun to dig a cellar.” 

“‘T’ve seen the girl, I’ve seen the place, 
I’ve talked with the witness.” 

“cc And? a” 

“The world is full of imperfections,’ he 
said somewhat irrelevantly. ‘‘Imperfec- 
tions are the natural order. When you 
meet perfection—suspect it.” 

“Very nice and sententious, but what 
does it mean, if anything?” 

“Tt is corroboration.” 

“Of what?” 

“An impression; an impression founded, 
doubtless, upon sympathy, but by no 
means upon evidence.” 

Her quick mind leaped to a conclusion. 
“Then you believe she is innocent?” 

“ Absurdly enough, I do.” 

“Then you'll get her off?” 

“Provided I can establish a too perfect 
perfection. Um-—if you were going to iron 
a dress—one with ruffles and doo-dads— 
which, naturally, you would never do— 
how would you go about it?” 

“Why should I press a dress?” 

“A telling question. Why, indeed, 
should you? But I seem to remember my 
mother—who both could and did under- 
stand the technic of a flatiron—and of 
many other things which the modern young 
woman, exemplified by yourself, has not 
mastered.” 

“What has ironing to do with it?” 

““A great deal, perhaps. Would you iron 
a fussy dress by slapping it down on top of 
the ironing board, or would you put the 
skirt over the board so the iron would press 
but one thickness at once?” 

“Of course, that’s how anybody would 
do it.”” She eyed him speculatively. ‘‘ You 
noticed and remembered a little thing like 
that?” \ 

“They don’t give master’s degrees for 
real education,” he said. ‘It is the inci- 
dental—I, may say the inconsequential— 
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HE thrilling story of a fas- 

cinating Prince who loved 
lightly and not for long, and of 
a peasant girl who dared to 
love him, told against the 
glamorous background of Vienna before the war, as only the 
amazing genius of Erich von Stroheim can picture it. 
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the Story of a Boy, 
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HE most pictur- 
esque band of ad- 
venturers in Amer- 
spe ican History —Theo- 
dore Roseerele srarin’, tearin’ Rough Riders—lives again in this 
epic of the screen. With Noah Beery, Mary Astor, Charles 
Farrell, Charles Emmett Mack and George Bancroft. A Victor 
Fleming Production. From the story by Hermann Hagedorn. 
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Future 
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drama of a mythical metropolis a hundred years from now. 
Pictured with such amazing realism and with such startling 
photographic effects that it will leave you breathless. An UFA 
Production. Directed by Fritz Lang. 
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HOLD THAT LION 
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With Emil Jannings and Lya de Putti. 


E. A. Dupont 


With Blanche Sweet, Neil Hamilton, Arlette 
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Raymond Hatton 
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"THE money has been safely brought - from 

the bank. The paymaster and his assistants 
are putting it in the envelopes. Suddenly the 
air vibrates with snarling commands followed 
by pistol reports. One or more faithful em- 
ployees are crumpled by unerring shots. Then, 
in the smoke and confusion the bandits—mur- 
derers as well as robbers—make their escape. 


Such is the deadly, daily work of one of the 
greatest criminal organizations in the world. An 
organization that plans its attack for months 
before it strikes whose desperate and 
treacherous members operate everywhere. 


When you consider how often armed guards 
inside a building have been shot down by these 
gunmen, how can you hesitate to put an end to 
this reign of terror, in your own business?) How 
can you keep on subjecting your employees and 
your money to such needless danger? 


The Todd pay-by-check method is swift 
and economical 


Today more and more firms are paying by 
check, using Todd Protectographs and Todd 
Greenbac Checks, and thereby thwarting the 


Over half of the payroll 


robberies occur within the plant 
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payroll bandits. For 
the money is in the bank 
while the checks are 
written and they can be 
distributed in safety 
while the employees are 
at work. 
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-can be operated by one person at the rate of 


1200 checks an hour. The amount line is shred- 
ded into the very fiber of the paper in indelible 
ink of two colors. It is easy to read and there 
is no chance for disputes over the amount. 


Let a Todd expert demonstrate this wonder- 
ful machine and its exceptional features to you. 
If you write but few checks, he will show you a 
Protectograph to suit your needs, also Todd 
Greenbac Checks and their patented self-cancel- 
ing features . . . the moment the forger’s acid 
is applied “VOID” appears. He will explain 
how Todd users qualify for reduced rates on 
Standard Forgery Bonds. 


Every business executive should know about 
this complete Todd System of Check Protection 


of Terror by handling 
payroll cash 


on your premises ? 


New! 


The Super-Speed is made 
in hand and electric 
operated models. Oper- 
ates like an adding ma- 
chine. The fastest check- 
writing machine made— 
1200 to 1500 checks an 
hour. Takes checks singly 
or in sheets. Repeats any 
amount automatically. 
Can be cleared instantly 
for corrections. Prints in 
two colors, Sturdy, all- 
metal stand aids in effi-’ 
ciency and speed of 
machine. 


as applied to payroll problems. Send coupon 
below attached to your letterhead and receive 
our valuable little book ‘‘Modern Payroll Prac- 
tice.”” It will open your eyes to the safety and 
economy of paying by check. The Todd Com- 
pany, Protectograph Division. (Est. 1899.) 
Sole makers of the Protectograph, Super-Safety 
Checks and Todd Greenbac Checks. 


© 1926, The Todd Company 


THE TODD COMPANY, Protectograph Division 
1144 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of ‘‘Modern Pay- 
roll Practice’? and detailed information about the Todd 
System of Check Protection. 


TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION 


The Protectograph elimi- 


all check frauds by pre- 
venting raised amounts. 
The Protectograph is made 
in a variety of standard 
models, one for every type 
of business, priced from 
$37.50 up. Only Todd can 
make a Protectograph. 


nates a large percentage of 


Todd Greenbac Checks, 
with their patented self- 
canceling features, elimi- 
nate another major sourcé 
of possible check losses by 
preventing change of 
payee’s name, date and 
number and ‘‘counterfeit- 
ing.’ Superbly printed or 
lithographed, they are 
made only to order, never 
sold in blank. 


Standard Forgery Bonds 
cover the remaining checlk- 
fraud possibilities, namely, 
forgery of signature and 
forgery of endorsement. 
Qualified Todd users re- 
ceive policies at the most 
advantageous discounts 
from the Metropolitan 
Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany, New York City. 


(Continued from Page 94) 
noted and remembered, which makes the 
usefully erudite citizen.” 

“All of which means?” 

‘A slight flaw in perfection. But by no 
means a fatal flaw. A beautiful woman 
with a microscopic mole on her cheek may 
not be flawless, but she may be more 
deadly.” 

She stamped her foot. “‘Have you made 
any progress? Can you never answer a 
direct question directly?”’ 

‘Seldom, if ever. To smooth the ice, to 
pour perfume upon the violet, is not, as 
Mr. Shakspere says, wasteful and ridicu- 
lous excess. Anybody can answer cate- 
gorically, but I prefer variety. Time cannot 
age nor custom stale the infinite variety of 
my answers.” 

“ After all,” she said coldly, ‘“‘my uncle is 
paying you to do this work.” 

“The leopard cannot change his spots, 

but he can dye a few of them white. 
It is, as I hinted in the preface, too perfect. 
No criminal, with malice aforethought 
against his own peace or dignity, could so 
skillfully arrange a crime as to bring inevi- 
table conviction upon himself. It is this 
that affords corroboration of a nonintellec- 
tual impression of innocence.” 

“You mean?”’ 

“‘T mean that all that surrounds the kill- 
ing of Emery Battle proves so conclusively 
the guilt of Carol Deane that no man can 
ever prove her innocence.”’ 

“You are hopeless!” 

“Tt is a disease from which I seldom 
suffer. I hope on.” 

Sl Thensyi2 

“Why,” said Caleb, “the corollary is 
clear. If we cannot by any means prove 
Carol to be innocent, we must, by all means, 
prove somebody else to be guilty—some- 
body, I should say, with a perfect alibi. 
Some man who can prove he was not there. 
Some man who harbored a motive unknown 
to anybody else. When I find the one man 
in Luxor who could not possibly have com- 
mitted this murder, then I shall know whom 
to suspect.” 

“‘That sounds like nonsense.” 

“Tt sounds so much like nonsense,”’ said 
Caleb, “‘that it undoubtedly is nonsense. 
But if itis, then Carol Deane killed her step- 
father. Either the impossible is a fact or 
the fat is in the fire. And now, if 
you will remove your presence, which is 
irritatingly distracting, I will think. It is 
anovel pastime for a member of the human 
race, but I am eccentric enough to enjoy 
mes 

“Of all things!” said Seena, flushing 
with resentment at such a dismissal. But 
she did not move. This tall, stooping, 
melancholy young man fascinated her with 
his conversation, even when it offended 
her; but more—he fascinated her by his 
mental processes, which she could not fol- 
low, though she perceived dimly the trail 
of them through a sort of twilight of logic. 
“What are you going to think about?” 

“The guilty man,” said Caleb. 

“You know who he is?” 

“T know who he has got to be. But he 
probably isn’t. And please don’t 
come back again. If there is any need, I’ll 
communicate with your uncle.”’ 

This time, instead of taking offense, 
there was a queer smile in her eyes. ‘‘I 
hate a coward,” she said, and he lifted his 
face to peer at her in some surprise. “‘ You 
are,’ she said, ‘‘a pretty picture of the 
terrified misogynist. But really, you’re in 
no danger. Anybody can have my share 
of you, Mr. Hope. Were you, perhaps, vain 
enough to suppose I might be in pursuit?”’ 

“The late King Solomon,” said Caleb in 
his most lugubrious tone, “‘was reputed to 
be a wiser man than I. Mind, I do not ad- 
mit it, but such is his reputation.” 

“What of it?” 

“He admits that four things had him 
gasping and clinging to the ropes, to wit: 
The way of a fish in the sea, the way of an 
eagle in the air, the way of a serpent on a 
rock and the way of a man with a maid. 
You will note that the way of a maid with 
a man was no puzzle at all. He had solved 
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it. Women were a fresh-washed window- 
pane to him. But men—they were the 
cryptic creatures.” 

ee Y eg.” 

‘Which was a confession. Being care- 
fully translated and annotated, it means 
that Solomon understood almost every- 
thing except why it was that, invariably, 
he made a fool of himself when there was a 
pretty lady in the offing. . . I’m taking 
a leaf out of his primer. I do not fear you— 
I fear me. And I have quite other plans 
for myself, and so—good morning.” 

“‘T wish I did want you,” she said pertly, 
“Just to upset those plans. But there isn’t 
a place in the house where I could put you. 
You’re not in the period with the rest of 
the furniture. And I shall come as 
often as I like.” 

So saying, she got to her feet and went 
out of the door, and Caleb gazed after her 
ruefully. 

rr 
“4 MAN’S bookkeeping may be very sig- 
nificant,’’ said Caleb Hope to Jinks 
Baker. The remark was madein Jinks’ cigar 
store as the young lawyer sprawled discon- 
solately over the show case. 

“Mine is,” agreed Jinks. “I got two 
spindles. On one of ’em I stick bills and 
on one I stick receipts. Come the thirty- 
first of December and I pay off all my bills. 
That method of bookkeepin’ signifies that 
what I got left is mine.”’ 

“Tf,”’ said Caleb, ‘‘a meticulous book- 
keeper He 

“A what kind?” interrupted Jinks. 

“ Meticulous.” 

“Nobody kin accuse me of it,” said 
Jinks with self-conscious rectitude. ‘‘Go 
on.” 


“Tf this bookkeeper were, over a period 
of twenty years, to account in detail for 
every penny, and then some six years ago 
sums of money were to appear and be de- 
posited anonymously, as you might say, 
what would be your opinion?” 

“That he was tired of meticulosity.”’ 

“Possibly, but not probably. Let us 
take a hypothetical case im 

“Go jest as far ’s you like,” said Jinks, 
“though a little dice-shakin’ ’s the worst 
thing I ever tolerate in the store.” 

ag of a man,’ continued Caleb, ig- 
noring the interruption, ‘‘who, six years 
ago, deposited a hundred dollars on the 
fifteenth of the month, and who continued 
so to deposit on the fifteenth of every 
month for upwards of a year. Then, still 
clinging to the tradition of the fifteenth, 
he deposits a hundred and twenty-five 
dollars, and then a hundred and fifty— 
until, for the past nine months, the sum 
has risen to two hundred and twenty-five 
dollars. Would that series of events sug- 
gest anything to you?” 

“That he got a raise in pay,”’ said Jinks. 

“But still being hypothetical, let us sup- 
pose this man set down the details of every 
other penny that came to him, but that no 
mention whatever is to be found in his 
books of these sums regularly paid on the 
fifteenth—what then?” 

“T’d say he had a reason.” 

“My trust in you was well founded,” 
said Caleb. ‘‘I expected no less. ree 
But there is one more event to note. Sup- 
posing the same hypothetical individual 
was killed vi et armis on the fifteenth of the 
current month.” 

“T’d be flabbergasted,’ said Jinks. 

“And so,” said Caleb, ‘“‘am I. There 
confronts us the peril of a too enthusiastic 
deduction—namely, that death was in 
some manner connected with these in- 
creasing payments. It might be a fact; 
we may hope it is a fact; we may even 
guess at the reason for the payments and 
for the neglect of them in the records—but 
would we be safe in assuming it all to be 
fact?” 

“Waz-al,”’ said Jinks, ‘‘yes—and no.” 

“Exactly my position,’ said Caleb. 
“You perceive that I am using you as a 
mental scratching post, and God bless the 
Duke of Argyll. We revert to the 
killing. Our imaginary man was killed for 
a reason.” 
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“Be kind of a waste to do it without,” 
said Jinks. 

“Reasons for homicide fall under known 
heads—greed, revenge, jealousy, fear. 
That covers most of them, but one is left, 
and that is necessity. Now mind, Jinks, 
‘necessity’ is a queer word. Have you 
noticed it?” 

“T never got to laugh at it much,” Jinks 
admitted. ‘‘Mostly necessity crowds me 
unpleasant when it comes along.” 

“Necessity,’’ said Caleb, ‘‘depends a lot 
on whose dog gets kicked, if you follow 
me. It is an individual matter. There may 
be a hundred methods of doing a thing, but 
if I can see but one, then that one is neces- 
sary—am I right?”’ 

“‘T wouldn’t dispute it.” 

“Now if the man you have in mind as 
the author of the homicide did not come up 
to the specifications for a crime passionel, 
and could get no money or advantage of a 
cash sort by his act, and was the sort to 
take a stealthy and subterranean rather 
than an overt and violent revenge, what 
would you deduce?”’ 

“That it must be fear or necessity. 
Them two is left.”’ 

“And we might go farther and say he 
did it because it was necessary to remove 
his fear. Or we might eliminate fear and 
say it was necessary, to his way of think- 
ing, to abate an intolerable condition of 
affairs.” 

“You might,” 
strainin’ a hair.”’ 

“Which brings us,” said Caleb without 
elation, “‘to the possibility, not to say the 
probability, of blackmail.” 

“Gosh!” said Jinks, who had followed 
this excursion into pure reason with some- 
what laggard steps but a profound admira- 
tion. ‘‘You mean Emery Battle was killed 
because he was blackmailin’ somebody? 
But he couldn’t blackmail Carol Deane. 
She didn’t have nothin’ to be blackmailed 
out of.” 

“That,” said Caleb, ‘‘is just the point.” 


said Jinks, ‘‘ without 
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R. BRIGGS, justice of the peace, per- 

formed in Luxor those functions 
which fall to the grand jury in other locali- 
ties. It was his duty to preside at a hear- 
ing and to determine if sufficient evidence 
was presented against the accused to war- 
rant an indictment. Mr. Briggs was suffi- 
cient unto the occasion. He sat behind his 
table, his hand resting upon that most 
profound legal treatise—Tiffany’s Jus- 
tices’ Guide—and faced his court room as 
one who confronts an enemy over a sure 
fortification. 

The brief but telling evidence of the 
state was in against Carol Deane. Of di- 
rect testimony there was none; of indirect, 
a sufficiency. Caleb Hope arose at the end, 
a melancholy figure with an expression of 
hopelessness. 

“Your Honor,’ he said, “‘it will, per- 
haps, save time if I make a statement, 
laying before you the nature of the evi- 
dence I propose to adduce in favor of Miss 
Deane.” 

“Go right ahead,” said the justice. 

“‘Miss Deane will tell her story. She will 
deny that there was any quarrel between 
herself and her uncle preceding the killing, 
or that he informed her of the proposed 
change in the will. She will tell you where 
she was when the crime was committed, 
but her testimony upon that point is un- 
supported. And she will tell you how to 
iron a dress.” 

“Eh? What’s that?” 

“She and other experts will confirm that 
no woman would press a dress in the way 
that dress on the ironing board was being 
done. In other words, we will demonstrate 
that no woman who knew her business 
would go about it to ruin her best gown.” 

“What do we git from that?” 

“That the board was set up, the dress 
placed clumsily upon it and the ironing 
started by a man.”’ He passed rapidly on. 
“Next I will produce a list of persons who 
have called at’ the house of Emery Battle 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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(Continued from Page 99) 
in the past six months. Excluding casual 
peddlers, the butcher and the milkman, I 
will show that each of these came, not so- 
cially, but to pay money—with one excep- 
tion. There are fourteen such persons. I 
will prove that each came to pay, but I 
cannot prove that of the fourteenth. I as- 
sume it. Emery Battle was not sociable.” 

“T don’t see nothin’ to that,’’ said the 
justice. 

“Then I will produce the books of 
Emery Battle. I will show that every 
cent of his income and outlay has been 
carefully accounted for—with a singular 
exception. This exception is a regular 
payment, increasing in size, made on the 
fifteenth of every month for six years 
past.” 

“What of it?” 

“Tt supplies the motive,” said Caleb. 
“‘T hope to convince you that Battle was 
killed to put an end to the necessity for 
making such payments—in other words, 
Your Honor, blackmail.” 

““Gosh!”’ exclaimed the justice, and his- 
manner for the moment was not judicial. 

“Tt is impossible,” said Caleb, “‘to prove 
the innocence of my client, to prove that 
she was absent from the house at the hour 
of the crime. I must establish her inno- 
cence in the one possible manner—which. 
is to establish past a reasonable doubt the 
guilt of another person. I have no nega- 
tive evidence, therefore it was necessary to 
find positive evidence.” 

“And did ye?” 

“You shall judge of that, Your 
Honor. . But I shall pause to touch 
upon the nature of the evidence already 
in, if |may. Has it impressed you as singu- 
lar that there is but one witness whose 
evidence is directly damaging? We have 
the testimony of those who found the body 
and who found my client. But the most 
damning evidence comes from one man— 
and one man alone. I refer to the making 
of a new will.” 

“Just so.” 

“Nobody but Emery Battle and his 
lawyer knew of this will. Nobody alive but 
Mr. Barton knows of it now—of his own 
knowledge. No man can prove that Battle 
went to Barton to change his will. It isa 
matter which rests upon Barton’s evi- 
dence alone. I ask you to consider that.” 

‘‘Where’s that leadin’ us?” 
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heavenly Father or repeat a single sentence 
of the communication she received. Ifyou 
pressed her at this point she would give 
you a sort of sweetened, thou-fool look and 
remain silent. ; 

She never persecuted even sinners for her 
own righteousness’ sake, but she was always 
cheerful, whisking around in the glory of 
her faith without making a fuss about it. 
She was very diligent in small ways of 
goodness and was always getting her pray- 
ers answered so definitely that she could 
see and feel these answers with her naked 
fingers, when the most intelligent saint 
among us could not get a literal reply to 
the most eloquent petition he could offer. 
She had a life filled with hardships and 
never was aware of that. The only indul- 
gence she allowed herself was a very small 
brown pill she took for a stitch in her side. 
Then, stitch or no stitch, she went on with 
her duties and spiritual activities that now 
were leading up to the great invitation to 
meet her Lord, which we call death. 

All at once she became a distinguished 
person. We went to see her lying there in 
the front room on her company bed, wait- 
ing, her hair skewed up as usual, her little 
old face resting above the pillow like a very 
bright withered star. Eyes clear and kind, 
still seeing God, and taking us in with an 
occasional curiously wise glance, not re- 
proachful or contentious for her dear doc- 
trines any longer, but somehow leaving us 
out of her thoughts. She had done doing 
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“To a perfect alibi,’ said Caleb. ‘Mr. 
Barton has gone out of his way in his tes- 
timony today to establish a perfect alibi. 
He is treasurer of the local lodge. It was 
lodge night. Fifty men can testify to his 
presence in the lodge rooms at the hour of 
the crime.” 

“Then that lets Barton out of it—not 
that he was in.” 

“Tt does,”’ said Caleb, “if one of those 
fifty lodge brothers can testify to seeing 
him throughout that period; if there was 
not an interval when he was out of their 
sight long enough to have gone to Emery 
Battle’s house and to have done what was 
done. and make his return.” 

The spectators in the court room were 
silent now, tense, leaning forward in their 
seats. 

“T shall prove,”’ said Caleb, ‘‘that Bar- 
ton was not on view for upwards of an 
hour; that he oceupied the office where he 
writes in the books of the lodge—adjoining 
the lodge room—and that the door was 
closed to shut out from him the sounds of 
the ritual.” 

“That hain’t enough,” said the justice. 

“The window of that office is some twelve 
feet from the ground. I'shall prove that a 
ladder was placed against that window 
down which a man might climb, and I shall, 
if required, produce the very ladder. . . . 
I shall so prove that Barton had an oppor- 
tunity to commit the crime.”’ 

“But you got to set up a motive.” 

“That,’’ said Caleb, ‘‘ismoresimple. Mr. 
Barton was that fourteenth man. Once 
each month he called upon Emery Battle 
to pay him money. One hundred dollars a 
month in the beginning, but later, as Bar- 
ton’s ability to pay increased, the extor- 
tions increased as well, until they became 
unbearable.” 

‘“What for? Why was he payin’ Battle 
money?” 

“You will recall that the beneficiary 
under this new will of Battle’s was Nellie 
Kaiser.” 

Ee Vieguy 

“Which did not cause surprise, because 
it was common gossip that she was Battle’s 
daughter.” 

NV eg.” 

‘Six years is not a long time,’’said Caleb. 
““Memories extend that far, facts persist 
that long. And Emery Battle was 
indifferent to public opinion. I will show 
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that the payments to Battle by Barton 
commenced with the birth of Nellie Kaiser.” 
He turned suddenly to Barton, who sat 
grasping with terrible intensity the arms 
of his chair. ‘‘Barton,’’ he said, with com- 
manding force, “‘whose daughter is Nellie 
Kaiser—and why did her mother die un- 
attended by a physician? Stand up, Bar- 
ton, and answer—explain that murder of 
six years ago—the cowardly taking off of 
Nellie Kaiser’s mother to shield the reputa- 
tion of a man who feared the pointing of the 
finger of scorn.” 

Barton pushed himself to his feet, stood 
with sagging jaw and wavering knees. He 
struggled to speak, but only a mouthing 
and a mumbling were audible—and then, 
slowly, he crumpled, sagged into a quiver- 
ing, terrified heap—a jibbering, moaning, 
sobbing heap, unsightly, unmanly, shame- 
Lule a 

“T think, Your Honor,” said Caleb, and 
his voice was stern, as none in that room 
had ever heard it before, ‘‘we have ample 
confession. But now secure it by actual 
words.” 

Caleb turned, his face not stern now, not 
harsh and accusing, but very weary. Be- 
side the softly sobbing Carol Deane sat 
Seena Rooney, holding the girl gently. 
Caleb walked to her side. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said; “everything is 
all right. You can go: home.”’ 

Marty Rooney stepped forward with 
impulsive hand extended. ‘“‘Hope,”’ he said, 
“my congratulations. But where—how 
did you dig up that evidence—about the 
ladder and about the Kaiser girl?” 

Caleb shook his head in that tired, un- 
happy way of his and expelled a breath 
that was not of relief, but was rather an 
expression of that feeling of heaviness which 
sat upon him—of regret that such exposures 
as that of today must fall within his duty. 

“‘T had no evidence, Mr. Rooney,”’ he 
said slowly. ‘‘I just reasoned it out that 
these things must be so, but they were not 
susceptible of proof. I had to pretend 
more than I knew—to force a confession.” 

He turned away from the man’s ex- 
pressed admiration, but Seena touched his 
hand gently, and her eyes were gentle, too, 
more kindly and understanding than he 
had ever known them to be. 

“Thank you,” she said. And he carried 
away from that little court room, and kept 
with him for long, the memory of her voice. 
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good to us. She had no more duties to per- 
form, no prayers to pray. Everything was 
settled except that stitch in her side, which 
would pass presently. 

A few of our worldly minded people 
whose religious creed has become little more 
than a theory of anonymous natural forces 
came in quietly, and Miss Winnie had the 
superlative distinction of being attended 
by them toward the end. My notion is that 
they came to listen in case she had some- 
thing revealing to tell at the very last, or 
maybe they expected to discover some 
pathological explanation of her faith. This 
is the reason I want no damnably rational 
people about me in my final hour. I may 
have a dim vision of immortal things my- 
self. I might recognize some dear familiar 
face in the great cloud of witnesses which 
attends us, for all we know. And if I hap- 
pened to betray the confidence of these 
invisible visitors with no more than a 
whispered word in my weakness, these wise 
ones would certainly contend that such 
illusions frequently attend the dissolution 
of mortal faculties. I have heard them do 
that—a sort of intellectual blasphemy they 
commit against the veracity of the dying. 

But these rationalists got no such satis- 
faction out of Miss Winnie. The quality 
of her mind was not changed. She held on 
with astonishing wit to her spiritual facul- 
ties, and made no hysterical proclamation 
of her faith or sensational revelations of 
the invisible. Quite conscious and serene, 


she put herself through, making no more 
than the motion of her hand as if she 
clasped another hand not seen. I suppose 
she had been lifted up for so many years 
that she experienced no unusual exaltation 
at this time. 

Now I am peculiarly sensitive to the sug- 
gestions of great music, the eloquence of 
courage or noble events like death. I have 
never witnessed the passing of even the 
humblest man or woman without experi- 
encing a sort of spiritual tremor of aston- 
ishment. My scalp prickles as if I beheld a 
miracle, not terrifying but sublime. Moun- 
tains rise before me—not of this earth— 
their top touching the stars, immeasurable 


spaces spread between, and I behold the- 


bland light of ages to come on this man or 
woman, set free at last from our little fur- 
rows of time. For the briefest moment I 
seem to know that what we are delivered 
from by death is time, that all our circum- 
stances, whether for good or evil, are tran- 
sient events conditioned only upon these 
little ridges of our days, and that to escape 
them is to be changed, as the Book says, in 
the twinkling of an eye. And our corrup- 
tion does put on incorruption, because 
there is no more material in us upon which 
tainting time can work. You can only tell 
your thoughts, not much of the unspeak- 
ably high places you have visited in the 
spirit, but something like this I have 
felt a few times in my life seated beside the 
lowly bed of a sinner or a saint when they 
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would be taking leave of themselves in the 
flesh. Then the vision faded and I would 
be as I had been before—the mortal friend 
of the dead, weary with the night’s watch- 
ing, with all my tomorrows of time between 
me and that bright knowledge I held for a 
moment, 

Still, some courage I have had in living; 
the best thoughts I have ever copied for 
others to live bear some faint relation to 
these stolen inspirations. I get a hunch 
about what we really are by reading the 
faces the dead leave behind them, whether 
we think they die in the Lord or not. How- 
ever meanly marked they are by the ex- 
periences they pass through, they take a 
look of quietness and dignity. Always 
they seem to me accusative, as if the good 
they tried to do did not turn out very well 
on account of the diminishing eyes we kept 
upon their efforts, as if the evil they knew 
had been done to them had come upon them 
from without. And now they show a 
strange innocence in death 
of the men they were in life. 
I challenge anyone to find 
the look of guilt in a dead 
man’s face, even though he 
had been a felon. It is a 
tragedy or an indictment 
written in lofty sentences. 
He is shriven and proud at 
last and will have no more 
to do with us, is what it 
means. 

When the news came one 
morning that Miss Winnie 
had passed away I hurried 
upstairs to a closet where I 
keep certain things in an 
old chest. The men and 
women who die here are usu- 
ally old people who make 
the transit in the winter on 
account of no longer being 
able to endure that stitch in 
the side with which somany 
of them are afflicted in bad 
weather. Thereareno flow- 
ers in our fields and gardens 
then, and we are nearly a 
hundred miles from a florist. 
So I try to keep something 
imperishable and appropri- 
ate on hand for these emer- 
gencies. This time I had 
two long green palm leaves, 
artificially preserved, with 
a sheaf of what might be 
called undertaker’s wheat 
tied on them with a bow of 
lavenderribbon. This piece 
had really been provided for 
an excellent old man who 
had been sick unto death 
earlier in the winter, but contrary to all 
expectations had survived his illness. 

Now, however, when I opened the box 
and considered these two glittering green 
palm leaves sticking up so far above that 
bunch of bearded wheat, the thing looked 
too harshly impersonal, like the casually 
complimentary epitaph friends cast upon 
the bier of a worthy citizen who will never 
vote again in this-world. A tiny bouquet of 
spring beauties, those innocent, earliest 
flowers that bloom, like the little sisters of 
goodness, so close to the earth, would be 
more suitable for Miss Winnie, I felt, re- 
turning the box to the chest. Then I thrust 
a notebook and pencil in my pocket and 
started over the hill to the house where she 
had woven all the bright days and dark 
days of her years into the fabric of a good 
little life. 

Three months had passed since I had 
been able to write anything worthy of my 
soul. Some shadow had fallen upon the 
high places in my mind, and I had been 
obliged to cast much copy into the flames 
for conscience’s sake. Here at last, I re- 
flected, was a chance to recover my alti- 
tudes in the written word. There 
are special magazines in this country de- 
voted to the exploiting of the life and deeds 
of successful men. A baseball hero is almost 
sure to get himself enhanced with an ex- 
tremely complimentary biography in the 
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daily papers. This stuff is sufficiently im- 
portant to be syndicated. How was it that 
they never employed Boswells to record the 
little lives people like Miss Winnie lived 
so admirably without ever attaining any 
worldly success, but which were within the 
reach of the humblest to emulate whether 
they could twirl a baseball or not? She had 
made more home runs in one day probably 
than the swiftest man we ever had on the 
diamond. She had kept the Command- 
ments, which is something probably few 
captains of industry do. And she was 
never in need of going into training to 
practice her Beatitudes. A familiar, sweet 
old pride entered my breast, and I stepped 
with a longer stride. These boastful peo- 
ple who recorded how they succeeded in 
the world never set down how they had 
failed in other ways. The hired biogra- 
phers of sporting celebrities could not pos- 
sibly interpret the singing sweetness of 
such a character as Miss Winnie’s. I had 
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sob and a thin tearful voice exclaim, 
“Don’t you think she looks natural?” 

I gasped and swept the room with a 
startled glance, having no suspicion until 
this moment that death was in there with 
us. On a narrow board beside the front 
window, and lifted up until the sunlight 
caught her and the wind ruffled its gar- 
ments, lay the body of Miss Winnie. She 
was wearing her best dress, with a gray veil 
spread over her face, hands primly folded, 
eyes closed. I had seen that same staunch, 
wrinkled look of confirmed sweetness on 
her face many a time when she sat, leaning 
like a good little old pillar of the Word in 
church, fast asleep beneath this same gray 
veil. 

The sweat popped out on me. I felt the 
usual tremor with which the perception of 
all miracles must be accompanied. I per- 
ceived the grim dignity of poverty which 
even in death is not able to borrow the 
toilet of a fine white shroud. Still, I felt 
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some practice at this business, and so on, 
and so forth. 

Being human, we cannot escape the dou- 
ble motive for our best deeds. But it is not 
beyond the bounds of possibility that it 
may be both a worthy and profitable mo- 
tive. 

I was going to pay a call of condolence 
on Miss Winnie’s bereaved relatives, and at 
the same time obtain, by association with 
her memories, a few wing widths of inspira- 
tion I had lately lost as a writing inter- 
preter of the humbler classics in living. 

I went into the front room, where a group 
of neighbors sat becalmed, heads bowed, as 
we do here on such occasions. We come in, 
pay this tribute of silence and go our ways. 
I chose a seat just inside the door, with my 
own eyes reverently lowered. But I was 
aware of the bed in the corner where Miss 
Winnie had lain for so long. It was empty, 
puffed up, smoothed and covered with a 
white spread, the way she always kept her 
company bed. There were two very small 
dim smears of sunlight on ‘the floor, cast 
through the thin curtain of the window. 
My mind caught at them as curiously 
appropriate to Miss Winnie. I was seeing 
the long bright trail of her footsteps through 
the years and over this last mountain top, 
mixing Scriptures, as usual, with my own 
fancy, you understand, when someone 
brushed past me into the room. I heard a 


the titter of some kind ef hysterical humor 
rising in me. I could see Miss Winnie 
swishing down the aisle of the church, wear- 
ing that air of pride and authority she 
always had in the house of her Lord, and 
nowhere else, going to her own funeral 
presently with one little frost-bitten flower 
in her hand. It was touching with that kind 
of pathos that brings on laughter. 

We never can hold our high note. Some- 
thing happens. The spotlight of comedy is 
always close to where we sit in a noble 
mood, inviting our angels, or, maybe, com- 
posing a keepsake sentence for immortal 
literature. Move an inch one way or the 
other and it gets us, sheds the light of a jest 
upon us, and we become ridiculous. As near 
as I can tell, this is what happened to me 
that day. The inspiration to write a God- 
taking memorial to Miss Winnie was gone. 

Over and over I had similar experiences 
that winter. I became the victim of my 
own grotesque wit, a sort of pallor spread 
over my mind, making it the mirror of 
realities. At last I gave up the idea of try- 
ing to write, and could find nothing else to 
do. When you have worked with one tool 
nearly thirty years it is not easy to take up 
another one and go ahead. I could not sub- 
stitute the needle for the pen. For the first 
time I grew tired of this cabin. I have 
tried to grow my own antiques like an hon- 
est woman. Most of the furniture I have 
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was purchased with the money I received 
for A Circuit Rider’s Wife when it ap- 
peared in THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 
The pieces may not be valuably old yet, 
but they have a more honorable history 
than things you buy merely because they 
are old. Now, however, they appeared to 
me faded, worn-out, in need of the mending 
and the furbishing up that real antiques 
must have before you can be vain about 
them. I could not bear the stir and con- 
fusion involved in this business. 

I did not want to do anything, or even 
see things done. More particularly, I did 
not want to read, which has been my chief 
diversion for years. This was no doubt on 
account of the black jealousy I felt toward 
other writers who could still rise upon the 
wings of their literary inspirations. I suf- 
fered from subconscious envy peculiar to 
critics. If my favorite author split an in- 
finitive I observed it with some kind of 
mean satisfaction, although I have always 
despised the doctrines of 
mere grammar—as I do cer- 
tain ones the theologians 
have derived from the Scrip- 
tures—and have always 
held firmly to my own right 
to split up any kind of verb 
if the whole of it was liable 
to bulge too much in the 
middle of asentence. What 
I mean is that it is much 
easier to be noble and gen- 
erous in your judgment of 
others when you are in full 
possession of your own pow- 
ers to achieve along the 
same line and feel that you 
may go them one better any 
time. This is the reason 
why the soldiers of the 60’s 
never boasted of their deeds 
and courage in the Civil War 
until the young men of this 
generation went into the 
Great War and won victories. 
Their legs are stiff. They 
could no longer march into 
battle and defeat theenemy. 

This accounts for the sus- 
picious and critical attitude 
so many old women have 
toward young and beauti- 
ful girls. They have no legs 
worthrevealing. They have 
grown old, homely and a 
bit stiff in their knees, and 
they have acquired by ex- 
perience some meanly disil- 
lusioning knowledge of the 
significance of the airs and 
prancings of these young 
ones who are still innocent 
of themselves. It also explains the con- 
temptuous intolerance brilliant modern ma- 
terialists show toward spiritually minded 
people. They have lost the endowment of 
their own spiritual faculties and subcon- 
sciously resent the larking spirit of these 
simple wayfarers toward heavenly experi- 
ences, when science proves there are no such 
experiences. They are outraged because 
such ignorance cheats their wisdom and es- 
capes with the substance of things unseen. 

But these are afterthoughts. I cut a 
sorry figure sitting before the log fire in this 
cabin that winter in the drizzle of my own 
mind. I wondered if this depression was 
due to the arrival of old age at last. For 
years I have dreaded the dull, tired, com- 
plaining old person I expect to be, who will 
come in presently and take possession of 
me, skew up my hair-on the back of my 
head and expose my high forehead literally 
smoking with wrinkles. She would lose in- 
terest in everything but her rheumatism, 
and regard all I have accomplished here 
with a critical eye. There are no words to 
tell how I have feared her dominion and 
puling helplessness. I had no rheumatic 
twinges, and still took a feminine interest 
in arranging my hair, and retained the 
habit I have always had of perking up my 
countenance when I passed a mirror, but I 
missed the dear vivacity of living. 
ye on Page 107) 
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Gaull any woman have a more 
wonderful Christmas? A beautiful 
new metal cabinet Frigidaire, with its 
lustrous white Duco finish and its spot- 
less porcelain enamel lining—a gift that 
will prove an everyday convenience for 
years to come. 


More than 250,000 satisfied users 
endorse Frigidaire. They know that 
Frigidaire gives a service of unvarying 
dependability and economy in opera- 


i such satisfaction eS 


tion, and that the nation-wide Frigidaire 
sales and service organization assures 
the complete satisfaction of every 
Frigidaire user. } 


The nearest Frigidaire representative 
will be glad to show you the new metal 
cabinet models, and the Frigidaire units 
designed for installation in the standard 
makes of ice-boxes. New low prices 
and the General Motors deferred pay- 
ment plan make Frigidaire very easy 
to buy. 
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CThis modern ice man” 
calls once ~with Fngidaire~ 
and the ice stays always 
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1 t. B-1001, Day’ “ie 
H Dep a copy of the Frigi 


There are more Frigidaires 
in use than all other elec- 
tric refrigerators combined 
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Be Sure it is a Frigidaire~Product of General Motors 
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OF THis pay of small apartments and large 
rentals thousands of families find the luxurious 
Kroehler Davenport Bed a godsend. It solves 
the problem of added sleeping space, at no extra 
cost. Because of it, friends and relatives can be 
invited to “‘spend the night.’’ In times of illness 
it is invaluable. And in many, many homes it 
is used every night. 

By day it is a beautiful piece of furniture 
modern in every line and feature. With match- 
ing chairs in latest design and coverings, it 
adds beauty to the living room as well as lux- 
urious comfort. No one has the faintest idea 
that it contains a full size, comfortable bed. 


N O ON E WeOmU slay I Me AlGe lL Ne Eee. i 


Yet when bedtime comes, one simple, easy 
motion discloses the bed. Full width—with 
pliant springs, a soft, comfortable mattress and 
bed clothes all in place. A good night’s sleep 
is assured. And in the morning, just as easily 
and just as quickly it is returned to davenport 
form. Thus it adds another sleeping room at 
no added rental. 

Why be cramped? Why deny yourself the 
pleasure of overnight guests? Why be embar- 
rassed when friends come to town? Whether 
you live in a house or an apartment, you need 
a davenport and you need a guest room. The 
Kroehler Davenport Bed supplies both. 


NO 


/avenport Beds 


| 
| 
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~Moderate ‘Prices 


Like all Kroehler Living Room Furniture, the 
Davenport Bed is of highest quality clear through. 
The famous Kroehler Hidden Qualities assure 
years of beauty and comfort. 

Because of the tremendous volume — the 
largest production of upholstered furniture in the 
world—together with scientific manufacturing 
methods and skilled craftsmen, Kroehler Living 
Room Furniture is very moderately priced. If 
made by slow, costly small shop methods it 
would cost many times more. 

See this handsome furniture in period and 
overstuffed designs at the nearest Kroehler 
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dealer’s Store. See also the wide variety of fine 
quality coverings, in silk damask, tapestry, mo- 


hair, jacquard velour, Chase Velmo, leather or 


Chase Leatherwove. 

Sold for cash or on easy terms. You will know 
the genuine by the Kroehler name plate on the 
back. If you do not quickly locate a Kroehler 
dealer, write us. We will send nearest dealer’s 
name and a copy of “The Kroehler Book of 
Living Room Arrangements.”’ 


SNe 


Address Kroehler Mfg. Co., Chicago, or Stratford, Ontario. Faéto- 
ries at Kankakee, Illinois; Naperville, Illinois; Binghamton, 
New York; Dallas, Texas; Los Angeles, California; San Fran- 
cisco, California. Canadian Factory, Stratford, Ontario. 


One simple, easy motion transforms the 
Stylish davenport into a wonderful bed. 


It is a full-width bed with buoyant, 
restful springs, a thick, removable 
mattress and bed clothes all in place. 


FAMOUS HIDDEN QUALITIES 
OF KROEHLER FURNITURE 


Guaranteed Spring Steel 
UnderStructure 


Seat-supporting springs are large wide coils of 
Premier quality, high tempered steel. They 
rest upon and are interlocked with a strong, 
yet flexible spring steel understructure. This 
is a construction vastly superior to ordinary 
web construction because it is permanent and 
will not sag or tear loose from the frame. 
Forty strong, resilient springs are used in the 
seat construction, twenty-seven in the back. 
These are in addition to the soft, yielding 
springs in the seat cushion. 


Cushions —Luxuriously comfortable, spring- 
filled loose cushions, padded with clean white 
felted cotton. Closely assembled, interlocking 
spring construction. 


Spring Edges—Double-stuffed and closely 
stitched. Heavy sheeting over springs. 


Hardwood Frames—Thoroughly season- 
ed, kiln-dried, Strongly braced, glued, doweled 
and corner blocked. 


Coverings —Atre fine quality. No low-grade 
mohairs, velours, damasks, or tapestries are 
used. All mohair and wool fabrics are given 
a special moth-proofing treatment. 


Filling Materials—Are germ-cured moss, 
flax and cotton—clean and sanitary. No excel- 
sior, cheap hair, shoddy or second-hand 
materials are used. 
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Choose health for all! 


For every day in the year does not enter your bathroom. : 

—for every member of the Thousands of Mothers de- 

family —insist upon a_bath- pend upon the soothing soft- 

room tissue that 1S safe, soft ness, purity and quick absorb- a 

———— ‘and absorbent. ency of ScotTissue. Ask your 
7 You cannot be too careful _ Doctor. : 

in selecting toilet tissue for Your dealer has ScotTissue 


<a 
Soft as old Linen | 
Sofi your home. With children or can get it for you. A big, 
PY The chsoibents about, you cannot be overly economical, dust- proof roll 
fat white Toilet pap | watchful in seeing to it that fits standard built-in fix- 


that harsh, irritating paper tures. Ask for it by name. 


Scott Paper Company 
loo Shoster Pa USA. 


ee Another ee ae 
2 . » Pa. Fibre Product 
15 cents a roll _ 3rolls 25c @©8.P.Co. 
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Our Offer: If your dealer cannot supply you, send us 15 cents with your dealer’s name and we 
will see that you receive a full size roll of ScotTissue, prepaid. Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa 


(Continued from Page 102) 

The idea of giving up the fight and set- 
tling down into the good conscience and 
peace of old age never occurred to me. 
There is no such thing as a good conscience 
if you are honest with yourself. It is the 
vanity of moral braggarts. And I have al- 
ways scorned the peace of saints. In my 
opinion it is an involuntary confession of 
spiritual laziness or a proclamation of self- 
ish satisfaction in a world filled with men 
and women not nearly so well off. Peace is 
for the dead and may be a very dull experi- 
ence, for all we know now. I will have none 
of it so long as living offers opportunities 
for enjoying normal human happiness. 

For fifty years I have been a trifle short 
on happiness. I always meant to finish up 
everything and live happy ever after- 
wards, as they do who have earned fortunes 
and retire from business and live comfort- 
ably on their incomes. Now was the time 
to start on that adventure, but I was in no 
mood for it. A fearful light of reason had 
fallen upon me, depriving me of those 
powers of illusion so essential to happiness. 
The aura of gospels, hymns and prayers, 
beneath which I had lived, faded out. It 
was like losing the bright canopy of the 
Word that had protected me for so many 
years from the dreadful shadows of realities. 

I am just telling how I felt, because no 
doubt a great many people have been tem- 
porarily damned by the same kind of sen- 
sations. It is a sort of revolution which 
takes place where you really live on the in- 
side. If you survive it you do so by recon- 
structing your one-man civilization. 

I went on taking a few Scriptures as usual 
during this period, merely from force of 
habit. They did me no good. I could see 
through them, if you are sufficiently villain- 
ous to know what I mean. 

One night my eye fell upon this passage 
in the Gospel according to Matthew: “For 
He maketh His sun to rise on the evil and 
on the good, and sendeth rain on the just 
and on the unjust.”” I had always inter- 
preted this as one evidence of a tender 
providence, which made no such distinction 
as we do with His mercies. Now, in one of 
those flashes of reason I mentioned a while 
ago, it came over me that what this Scrip- 
ture possibly means is that in the matter 
of sunlight and rainfall no man is consid- 
ered, only the needs of the earth as a whole, 
and it is a fearful indictment of our dearest 
doctrine of special providence. 

I lay back in my chair astounded. Sup- 
pose other preachers besides Matthew had 
used the impersonal will of God in the same 
personal way to wheedle us along, as we re- 
duce great truths to little tales to compli- 
ment and please children! 

Now, if you have written a bit of poor 
copy you can revise it or burn it; if the 
floods have washed away one crop you can 
plant another or go into bankruptcy for 
your fertilizer bill, as the case demands; if 
you have committed a transgression you 
can repent and go ahead. I have had some 
practice along these lines and am reason- 
ably proficient, but it is another business 
altogether to revise your sense of the Al- 
mighty and suspect that you are one of 
the more doubtful insects of this provi- 
dence; that His concern was to create a 
planet with laws that simply predestined 
us along with the leaves of the grass. Imag- 
ine a Christian woman mulled in the Word 
for fifty years having such thoughts! I was 
that much down on my luck as a child of 
God, from not having been taught that the 
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only special providence we enjoy is the 
extraordinary endowment we have over all 
other creatures in the way of rational fac- 
ulties and those spiritual aspirations which 
do foretell eternal life, else we would not 
have them. This is it—our intolerable 
honor and distinetion—the power to think, 
the will to believe and achieve, always capa- 
ble of making that polite contribution to 
the glory of God by conquering ourselves 
and every other adverse condition. In 
short, He has made us creative and cour- 
ageous in His own image and sentenced us 
to hard labor and to overcome all the vi- 
cissitudes of mind, flesh and spirit, by 
way of proving our origin. 

This is a vast compliment He has paid 
us, and does indicate a terrifically special 
providence; but reducing it to my own per- 
sonal dimensions I no longer felt equal to 
living up to so many opportunities of the 
divine will. Having reinterpreted that 
Seripture in Matthew, I resolved not to 
plant any more crops here until I was 
able one way or the other to control the 
floods and circumvent droughts with an 
irrigation system. For that is precisely 
what it means, and it is very expensive. 
The weather of the Lord may be good fer 
the earth as a whole, but it can be very dis- 
astrous to the individual who lays the 
scenes of a year’s hopes in fields of corn 
omitted from Nature’s budget of rainfall 
that season. 

I was tired of contending with so many 
ennobling adversities. I was tired of fight- 
ing so many good fights. The victories we 
win invariably thrust us up against the 
next front. I longed to drop back far be- 
hind all the battle lines I had ever bucked 
in living. Nothing can save any of us from 
the defeat of death. And I was never so 
much of a saint as to wish to die with my 
spiritual boots on. Quite to the contrary, I 
wished to avoid ending like a poor old 
ruffian of the Lord, without ever having 
practiced the gentle art of human happi- 
ness, when so many scenes are laid in Na- 
ture for innocent. pleasure. 

I wanted to put aring on my finger, wear 
a fine garment and go about some, relieved 
of my responsibilities. I am as sparsely set- 
tled with virtues as the average respectable 
person. At that, they make stony ground 
upon which to spend a vivacious old age. 
Only a fool can imagine himself righteous 
enough to be satisfied. Besides, mere 
righteousness is not satisfying. It is like 
the bones in your body—necessary, but not 
good-looking. I have been acquainted with 
too many bony-spirited saints not to know 
better than to make such a spectacle of my- 
self. We require some other grace, some 
winged levity, for a really lovable character. 
And I no longer felt lovable—a diminishing 
sensation many outrageously upright peo- 
ple endure with an air of superiority. I was 
never afflicted with that kind of static 
hypocrisy, but I have always made a more 
or less militant effort to keep up appear- 
ances as a good Christian woman. But mere 
appearances are deceitful. I have, for ex- 
ample, a lively temper, which I never show 
in public, because only my heavenly Father 
who seeth in secret knows how fiercely hon- 
orable my temper is. I began to long to go 
far away from where I had achieved all my 
reputation, and where I might behave more 
veraciously without attracting attention. 

I was not actually tired of my virtues, 
you understand, but I was for easing up on 
a few of my harsher principles, as one 
loosens up a tight garment at the end of a 
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long hard day, without being obliged to 
care how she looks to people who cannot see 
her. It seemed to me that I had grown a 
trifle wasp-waisted, morally speaking, from 
copying my nobler attributes into so many 
books and trying to live up to the copy. 
Whatever else may be said of me, I have 
always been an earnest and indefatigable 
plagiarist of the best virtues. When you 
think about it this is the only way to ac- 
quire them. We are not born virtuous, but 
very weakly innocent. 

The modern phrase used to cover my 
growing aspiration is “Be yourself.” I 
despise it as the most wanton motto ever 
translated from our lower nature to delude 
fools into acting gallantly according to 
their primitive instincts. It depends en- 
tirely upon what kind of person you are 
whether you can afford to be yourself with- 
out becoming a menace to society. But I 
have always entertained the theory that it 
is reasonably safe for men and women, well 
grounded in the principles of good conduct, 
and who have acquired a taste for decency, 
to trust themselves without clinging so 
frantically to the Lord for strength to en- 
able them to behave properly. What is the 
use of practicing chastity, temperance and 
faith, if you remain to the last the poor 
creature of your ignoble lower nature, with 
no faith at all in yourself? 

I was for giving myself a few airs, in spite 
of that Scripture which says to take heed 
when you stand lest you fall. Like many 
others, it has been misinterpreted, and 
really refers to those occasions when you 
vaunt yourself like a duck-legged Pharisee 
upon the too lofty pedestal of your right- 
eous vanities. I was not planning to stand 
very high. My habit has always been to 
remain on the level and merely encourage 
myself by contemplating the shining 
heights of saints as the promised land of my 
soul. It is safer. 

Whatever happened, I was determined to 
keep my soul, because being accustomed 
to having one for so many years, I could 
scarcely be myself without this kind of 
winged consciousness. But the way I fig- 
ured it out was that I was also in desperate 
need of spiritual rest. There is no distinc- 
tion in feeling like a valorous worm storm- 
ing the gates of paradise, and I was in 
that state of woeful weariness as an im- 
mortal soul; no wings, merely a wriggle. 
There must be some pleasanter, easier use 
I could make of mine without offending it. 

Just so I moped in my cabin during the 
whole of that winter, with the drenching 
rains falling outside, and the high winds 
blowing the smoke down the chimney in- 
side. Asa prisoner works long and tediously 
in secret to effect his escape, so I followed 
the trails of thought copied here for the 
benefit of many tired dutiful men and 
women who might enjoy a healthier salva- 
tion if they reached the same conclusion, 
even if they only go into the next county, 
sit down and rest for a few days among 
strangers who do not know enough about 
them to discover that they are not acting 
up to their usual diligence in the mere rec- 
titudes of living. 

I resolved to get away from this valley, 
change all my scenes, for better or worse, 
and try the adventure of going abroad in 
the world with no missionary intentions 
against it. This was the most valorous act 
of faith I ever performed. 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of ar- 
ticles by Mrs. Harris. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 


A Gift HE 
Will Always 


Remember 


Se for HIS Christmas 
gift at your Hardware 
Store! 

You'll find, in attractive 
holiday boxes, an ATKINS 
No. 400 Hand Saw of 
‘Silver Steel,?? known as 
“the finest saw ever made,”’ 
ready for a lifetime of saving 
work and money—the best 
gift for the real man. 
ATKINS “Junior Mechanic” 
—a saw made for home use that 
any boy will appreciate and 
treasure—is also ready in holi- 
day packing. 

Give a useful gift— ATKINS 
name on the saw blade shows 
it’s the best choice any one can 
make. At YOUR Hardware 
Store! 


Established 1857 


Leading Manufa@urers of Highest 
Grade Saws for Every Use; Saw 
Tools, Saw Specialties, Plastering 

Trowels, and Machine Knives. 


INDIANAPOLIS, U.S. A. 


"} 
: 


iE. C. ATKINS & CO. 
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wots th’ use? 


cs ERE I was gettin’ in 
strong wit’ de boss, 
keepin’ his chair oiled, an’ now 
they puts in these Sikes chairs 
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wot don’t need no oilin’. 
One by one the Sikes Office 
Easy Chair has eliminated 
those discomforts so long ac- 
cepted that the office worker 
failed to realize how they cut 
down his efficiency. The latest 
improvement is the Sikes Self- 
lubricating revolving mechan- 
ism. The chair that complains 
or sticks or balks, when you 
turn it, is now obsolete. 


The Sikes Office Easy Chair will re- 
volve indefinitely—smoothly, easily 
and noiselessly — on the original lu- 
brication given it at the factory. 


For years big business has supplied 
its executives and clerical workers 
with Sikes Office Easy Chairs. Not 
because big business is big hearted, 
but big brained. A truly comfort- 
able chair, which permits the body 
to rest and the mind to function, is 
one of the best imaginable promoters 
of office efficiency. And the Sikes 
Office Easy Chair, with its body-con- 
forming design, is that same truly 
comfortable chair. 


There is a Sikes dealer near you. 


The Sikes Self-Oiling 


Revolving Mechanism 


After years of experiment 
and observation of chairs 
in actual use we discarded 
ball bearings in favor of 
something even better—a 
chilled steel pivot operat- 
ing in a bath of lubricant. 
This pivot, which carries 
the weight of the chair, re- 
volves with the smooth- 
ness, ease and silence of 
the jewel bearing in a 
watch. The lubricant, be- 
ing in an enclosed well, 
cannot escape and its 
evaporation is a matter of 
years. Under ordinary 
conditions the original lu- 
brication, given at the fac- 
tory, should last fifteen to 
twenty years. 
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and a half, but he hadn’t been fired. There 
was always a row of idle bricklayers in the 
street, toeing the building line and ready 
to jump like sprinters at the crack of 
Mike’s knuckle, but there was no colored 
fellow down there to do Mile High’s work— 
no, no three. 

Rob Roy paid him a hundred and up to 
a hundred and fifty a week. Before the 
war that was money. Builders stared ruin 
in the face when they had to pay a common 
laborer a dollar seventy-five. Mile High 
bought a Harlem brownstone front out of 
his first pay from Rob Roy, paying fifty 
dollars down. He used to circulate among 
Rob Roy’s jobs to see that the second mort- 
gages were properly secured, seeing that 
arches were dry-filled to the underflooring, 
that the white coat wasn’t slapped onto the 
brown in a condition to develop butterflies, 
that a smoke test of plumbing wasn’t set- 
tled with a box of cigars. 

He was Rob Roy’s outside man. Jake 
Wolf was the inside man, if you still have 
a moment. Jake Wolf was a real-estate 
lawyer. Some people think generously that 
a lawyer is a lawyer, and they would hire a 
bankruptcy man to do a job in admiralty, 
or a negligence man to form a corporation 
or handle a patent case. They might get 
service. And then again they might be 
retaining a man who doesn’t know any 
more of the matter than they do. They 
would be doing that very thing if they 
propounded any but a routine question in 
real-estate law to a good many New York 
lawyers. This is not a reproach. Years ago 
the big title companies practically cinched 
their monopoly of title examination, and a 
lawyer who can’t examine a title isn’t 
equipped for real estate. Jake came to New 
York friendless, drifted into the law de- 
partment of a large title company, spent 
ten years in rising to the post of reader, 
and was then pointed out in the com- 
pany with awe as a man who was getting 
thirty-two dollars a week. For part of 
his thirty-two dollars, Jake read the title 
to the Welworth Building, and O.K.’d a 
policy for twenty million dollars. When 
times were slack the harassed manager sent 
Jake outside to close, just to get him off 
the floor, fearing that some anxious stock- 
holder would see him loafing and write in. 
Jake closed a title in Rob Roy’s office one 
day, and was thenceforth done with the 
august title company and its August- 
September-and-October thirty-two a week. 
Rob Roy knew a good man, and offered 
him seventy-five a week to begin. 

But Jake didn’t believe in real estate as 
a source of wealth. He liked the stock 
market—that had the glamour of the un- 
known. He played it constantly; it fed 
him hope once in a while, and then stripped 
him right down to his job. Jake didn’t 
know whether he was having a good time 
or not. Sometimes he would draw a de- 
termined breath and begin an oath to swear 
off, with this phrase: ‘‘If I could once get 
square with the market ——”’ He was a 
pleasant little man, always spending next 
week’s pay check, black-haired and blue- 
eyed, with deeply lined face and Roman 
nose. 

Jake had his own room in the suite, but 
he was generally out with the bookkeeper 
and stenographer in the room where the 
builders and brokers sat around and fished 
to pass the time. Jake hadn’t an awful lot 
to do. Rob Roy’s requirement of him was 
that he should do things right. He could 
catch a thorny real-estate question on the 
fly; he could dictate an interlocutory judg- 
ment right onto the typewriter, and crack 
with a contractor while the machine rattled. 
Not that he was careless or casual. He 
knew. There were mighty few questions 
in his province that he hadn’t considered 
again and again during his ten years in the 
title factory. And, too, many agreements 
that other people would want put in writ- 
ing, with several drafts, interlineations, 


| riders and the seal of the notary, were 
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intrusted by Rob Roy to oral agreement. 
He wouldn’t enter into a written contract 
with everybody, and an oral agreement 
doesn’t amount to a hoot if it tends to 
affect the title to realty. It’s void. Rob 
Roy bought that Fifth Avenue corner from 
Ed Linger, and there wasn’t a pen scratch 
except on the deed. He simply told Ed to 
come down on a certain day and get his 
seven hundred thousand if he hadn’t de- 
cided meanwhile to run out on his word, 
but sign a contract with him Rob Roy 
would not. Ed was known to be tricky. 
His employer’s idiosynerasy lightened 
Jake’s work. He would have had a man’s 
size job to tie Ed Linger so that the fellow 
couldn’t wriggle. 

Rob Roy had the big front room with the 
four capacious Turkish rockers wherein the 
former state official used to sit and wait for 
the returns to come in from his ventures. 
There was a white-marble mantelpiece of 
the sort that an antique dealer, having an 
order from a millionaire anxious to hook up 
with tradition, buys for two dollars and a 
half over in some wrecking yard and sells 
for more. A coal fire burned in the grate 
underneath during the cold months; the 
building was as old as that. There were 
black-walnut bookcases under the windows 
looking down on Wall Street, and an antique 
Oriental rug on the painted floor. And yet 
the room did not look dingy and poverty- 
stricken, as rooms inexpertly fitted up with 
secondhand furniture generally do; it was 
cheerful, intimate, disarming. 

Two Turkish rockers faced each other 
before the fire, and Rob Roy’s big walnut 
roll-top was backed against the papered 
wall in a corner, suggesting to the visitor 
short on horse sense that business was a 
side issue here. Even a bright man would 
be lulled into relaxing by the absence of 
hustle and bustle. And, in fact, Rob Roy 
was never pressed for time, and built his 
deals in an atmosphere of amiable leisure. 
He did things right the first time. There 
was really not much detail to his business; 
he held at most times from fifteen to thirty 
million dollars’ worth of New York real 
estate, but the improved stuff was all in 
the hands of local agents—specialists. One 
firm handled his residential property, one 
his lofts, another his office buildings; they 
got their 2 or 3 per cent and left him to his 
thoughts. He could have taken the man- 
agement into his own office, and made a 
bedlam of the place, and been unable to do 
anything else. He had penetrated the fal- 
lacy of the codperative idea—that, instead 
of minding your own business, you can 
mind the other fellow’s, too, saving his 
profit and adding it to yours. 

At the time that he built the Lighthouse 
he was about forty-eight years old, broad 
shouldered and deep chested and yet spare 
of flesh; an abstemious man. He wore 
highly polished and square-toed shoes, with 
soles as thick as a policeman’s. He bought 
his hats for four dollars apiece from an old 
established firm on the Bowery, and 
whether they were felt or straw, they were 
high-crowned and squarish and heavy and 
hard, but his shoes came from a fashionable 
shop on Sixth Avenue at twenty-five dollars 
a pair. They certainly fitted him, but he 
would not stand for any time, nor walk 
slowly, without suddenly stamping his foot 
and having an apparently critical look at 
it—one of his few nervous gestures. He 
was a great walker, disliking conveyances 
of all kinds. One might meet him any- 
where in the city striding along, looking at 
the houses, stopping across the street from 
new jobs. He said that he examined prop- 
erty with his feet; they certainly found 
him some good and overlooked buys— 
some sleepers. 

He had the long face, the long upper lip 
and the deep-set eyes of the Gael; such 
faces are sometimes melancholy and spir- 
itual, but much can be done for them by 
regular habits and long walks—Rob Roy 
was a brisk and cheery man. His voice was 


dry and creaking, and rarely changed in 
tone or color. When he wished to be im- 
pressive, in promise or threat, he lowered 
his tone. Since disentangling himself from 
the happy-go-lucky National Realties, his 
success had been unbroken. Royal Mac- 
Gregor, multimillionaire and plain liver, 
confidant of a dozen bankers and friend of a 
hundred patrolmen and letter carriers, ac- 
quisitive and spending, conventional and 
pioneering, refusing his signature and never 
breaking his word, a church member build- 
ing his home on the Bright White Way, 
builder and speculator, called by his friends 
what he was christened by a vituperative 
enemy— Rob Roy. 

And yet, thinking him over again, I do 
not know that I have quite captured the 
essential flavor of the man—there was cer- 
tainly something predatory in him, though 
restrained by virtue or policy. He was too 
fond of stratagems, ambushes and sur- 
prises; the grimness of his face in repose, 
and the heaviness of its lower half suggested 
that he would have made a notable free- 
booter if his times had favored the simple 
plan. His friends must have detected this 
capability, fusting in him unused, or they 
would not have found apt the name of an 
old-time robber chief and driver of other 
men’s black cattle. 
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AM RENNOLDS introduced the Light- 

house episode. Sam was a practical 
builder; a long and red-headed man with 
the huge and durable hands of a journey- 
man carpenter. Sam had had his card as a 
wood butcher for many years before becom- 
ing a boss. At the moment when he walked 
into Rob Roy’s office with his business 
affairs occupying his head to the exclusion 
of all pleasant matters, he was wondering if 
Fortune was going to give him back his 
tools. : 

“Hello, Sam, how’s the rush?” asked 
Jake Wolf. 

“Chief in?’”’ inquired Sam, ignoring the 
polite question. 

“Looking for a job?” 

“Believe me,” said Sam glumly, “I got 
one.” 

Rob Roy opened his door, nodded curtly 
but amiably, and said ‘‘ Hello, Sam.” 

“Can I see you, boss?” asked Sam, 
walking up to him and shaking hands. 

“What about, Sam?” 

“ About that job of mine up on Long Acre 
Square.” 

“Ts it necessary? Come in a moment.” 
Rob Roy turned on his heel and reéntered 
his room. “Sit down, Sam.” 

“The matter with me, boss,” said Sam, 
seating himself, ‘‘is that I don’t know when 
I’m well off.” 

Rob Roy did not comment on this by 
word or gesture. Sam had been one of his 
string of builders, had made a killing on a 
Rob Roy job, and had gone out for himself 
to make it all. 

“Going ahead up there, Sam?” 

“Not a wheel turning, and won’t be, 
boss. I’m hooked. You know the prop- 
erty? It’s that forty-two-foot-corner on 
Long Acrethat used to belong to the Ducey 
estate. I bought the lease on it, with ten 
years still to go. Let’s look at the atlas, 
and ——” 

“T know the property very well, Sam. 
Too bad you didn’t speak to me before go- 
ing inthere. I was all over it a year ago, and 
dropped it on account of the restriction. 

‘As I recall the matter, the plot is forty- 
two feet on Long Acre and seventy-five feet 
deep on the side street. I appraised it at 
the time at nine hundred thousand dollars. 
A very fine plot, if it could be used. At the 
time it was brought in here the property 
itself wasn’t for sale, but there was an old 
lease on it, with ten or twelve years to go, 
and that lease could be bought for twenty- 
five thousand dollars. What did you pay 
for the lease, Sam?” 

(Continued on Page 111) 
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America’s great red burden—the annual fire 
loss! How much does it cost every citizen to The Oldest Aimerizan Fue and 
strike the compensating balance—the inexorable Dee ¢ etoecoan: 
law of economic life? onenen eee 


The latest figures available placed the annual 
loss in property above $570,000,000 — more than 
60% of it preventable. As a property owner, you 
feel the direct effect of this general carelessness. 
The rates on essential insurance protection are 
dependent upon fire loss. They are on the aver- 
age as low today as sound insurance practice, 
considering the national fire record, can permit. 


Property owner or not, you place your share 
in the balance; in higher costs for fire protection 
and higher costs for every commodity produced 
— from raw material to finished product — under 
sound insurance protection. 


Take no chances with fire. Use your influence 
to make others more careful. Ask the North 
America Agent about practical Fire Prevention. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
and the 


Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America 


write practically every form of insurance except life 
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VERY room in your house—including garage—has a good use for 3-in-One to lubricate, clean, 
polish, prevent rust. That’s why so many people keep a can or bottle on each floor and a 
can in the car, where they will be instantly available when wanted. 


Everything with moving parts needs frequent, liberal 
applications of 3-in-One. Reduces friction; makes 
smoother, easier operation; lengthens the useful life; 
saves money. Use on sewing machines, vacuum clean- 
ets, phonographs, washing machine motors, tools, hinges, 
locks, bolts, window catches and pulleys, Ford Timers, 
and all auto starters, generators, horns, windshield 
wipers, springs and all places where squeaks develop. 


It’s surprising how this same oil compound cleans and 
polishes fine furniture, woodwork, floors, linoleum, oil- 
cloth and all auto paints and lacquers. Not only re- 
moves dirt and restores the finish but preserves, as well. 
For best results, use as directed in the Dictionaty of 
Uses that is wrapped around every bottle. 


Then, too, 3-in-One will keep all unlacquered metal 
shining bright—free from rust and tarnish. Actually 
penetrates the potes of the metal, protecting from 


Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


moisture and even from moist salt air. Try on kitchen 
and bathroom faucets, shower fixtures, plain and orna- 
mental brags and iron, guns, pistols, and all the nickeled 
parts of autos. 


3-in-One is a scientific compound of the finest, purest 
oils. That’s why it has so many varied uses and does 
them better than ordinary lubricating oil. 


There are many imitations but only one 3-in-One. Ask 
for it by name and look for the Big Red “One” on the 
label. Then you will have a universal oil for every 
possible need—up-stairs, down-stairs, all over the house. 
At grocery, drug, hardware, auto accessory, sporting 
goods and general stores in 3-0z. Handy Oil Cans and 
three sizes of bottles. The Handy Can is most con- 
venient; the 14-pint bottle is most economical. 

FREE: Liberal Sample and Dictionary of Uses. Re- 
¢ quest both ona postal oruse couponat right. 
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32 Years 
of Continuous Service 


FREE SAMPLE AND DICTIONARY 


Three-in-One Oil Company, . 
130LE. William St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send sample of 3-in-One and Dictionary of 
Uses to 


Natiéeone- 2 


Street Address 
or R.R.. 


City. State. 
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“A hundred thousand dollars. Oh, they 
saw me coming.”’ Sam stirred angrily. “I 
bought the lease because my lawyer told me 
the restriction in it could be broken. And 
what does the sucker do now? He writes 
me a letter this morning telling me he still 
thinks the restriction is no good, only he 
finds out the court disagrees with him—he’s 
been to court with Benny Zanders about 
it—and if I will send him five hundred dol- 
lars he will appeal. Can you imagine?” 

“Benny Zanders owns the plot now, sub- 
ject to the lease?”’ 

“Yeah. He bought it at the partition of 
the Ducey estate. I guess he picked it up 
figuring that I would throw up the lease. 
Well, he has not got long to wait now. The 
restriction, written right in the lease, says 
the property shall be used for the erection 
of a dwelling house for one family only, and 
if that restriction can’t be broken the lease 
is worth nothing. You can’t even put in a 
store. Who’s going to build a private house 
on Broadway, and who’s going to live in it? 
When that lease was made, about fifty 
years ago, they were probably feeding the 
cows in Long Acre Square, but, boss, it ain’t 
no pasture now. That’s the argument my 
lawyer give me—that times are changed, 
and this and that. So I shoot my hundred 
thousand dollars on the lease, and jump in 
and tear down the old wooden house, and 
dig out, and figure I will run up offices and 
stores and clean up big in the next ten 
years. And now he tells me the court dis- 
agrees with him.” 

“You would have had a gold mine if you 
broke that restriction, Sam,’ said Rob 
Roy, walking slowly up and down. ‘“‘And 
there was an outside chance to doit. Jake 
outside studied the lease at the time, and 
he thought there was a chance. I wouldn’t 
blame your lawyer particularly. He prob- 
ably didn’t know that the Ducey estate 
had two other private houses right there—I 
suppose our friend Benny has them now— 
so that they were in a position to claim 
damage. Those restrictions are always 
doubtful propositions, and nobody knows 
if they are good or not until the courts con- 
strue them. I wouldn’t say the gamble 
wasn’t worth a hundred thousand.” 

“You turned it down at twenty-five, 
boss, and that’s good enough,” said Sam. 
“Well, I didn’t know you.were over the 
ground orl wouldn’t bother you. Ithought 
you might see an out for me.” 

Rob Roy stamped a shoe and contem- 
plated it thoughtfully. He raised his bright 
and sunken eyes to his former follower. 
“Come in Monday afternoon, Sam, and 
Tl advise you. But be prepared to be told 
to hand that lemon to Benny Zanders; he’s 
the only man it’s any use to.” 

“T’ll lose twenty-five hundred a year 
the rest of my life,’’ growled Sam, ‘‘ before 
I will let him make a dime off me. Of 
course, there’s the taxes to pay too. Oh, 
what a come-on!”’ 

““You’re mixing business and pleasure, 
Sam,” said Rob Roy, patting his shoulder. 
‘“Twenty-five hundred per annum is the 
ground rent? Come in Monday.” 

At three o’clock Rob Roy left his office 
and walked uptown, heel and toe from Wall 
Street to Long Acre Square above Forty- 
second, making the journey in little more 
than an hour. He went up Broadway, pass- 
ing Fourteenth Street where had been New 
York’s amusement district twenty years 
before, passing Madison Square wherein 
O. Henry warmed the benches while he 
besought ugly and venomous tramps for 
the precious jewels of stories that they bore 
in their heads, passing Greeley Square and 
Thirty-fourth Street, beyond which, it was 
confidently said ten years before, the bright 
lights could not go, passing Forty-second 
Street, which was the new northern dead 
line. 

Rob Roy had garnered several sizable 
fortunes by keeping just ahead of the march 
of the theaters and their numerous aux- 
iliaries up Broadway, and he was well ac- 
quainted with the current real-estate su- 
perstitions, disbelieving them cautiously. 
His scientific doubts were strengthened 
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now by the sight of a theater crawling up 
out of the ground on the square above the 
putative dead line. 

He came to Sam Rennolds’ job. This 
was now an unsightly hole in the ground, 
partly filled with the rubbish of a wrecked 
house, circumscribed by planks on barrels, 
and officially watched over by a tramp who 
chose rather to sleep in a tool house and be 
paid for it than to snooze fitfully in Bryant 
Park and have his broken soles fanned by 
a policeman’s locust. 

The site was commanding; a building 
thereon could have been seen from afar off, 
would have been seen from sidewalks 
crowded from gutter to building line by 
people mostly come to gape. He liked the 
site more than ever, raising his opinion of 
it another fifty thousand dollars. 

He returned to Forty-second Street, 
walked east to Park Avenue and ascended 
to the office of Benny Zanders. Benny 
Zanders, then one of New York’s principal 
real-estate operators, did business in a four- 
room suite. In the large outer room behind 
the three glass-partitioned offices was a 
table eighteen feet long; on the table were 
the particulars of the properties Benny had 
to sell, each building being represented by 
a mimeographed slip giving rent roll, mort- 
gages, price and terms; twelve million dol- 
lars’ worth of property was lying on the 
table. Brokers pawed over the slips, tak- 
ing what of them they wished to offer to 
clients. Other brokers sat and waited to 
offer Benny good things; they knew he 
would give them a prompt yes or no—gen- 
erally no—and that he would not require 
time for prayer and meditation or to go 
home and talk to his wife before he spent a 
hundred thousand dollars. In the New 
York real-estate market, where a bargain is 
a lump of fat pork among sharks, Benny 
snapped fastest of all, and the brokers liked 
that. Nor did he seek to make his fortune 
on each buy; he would pay half a million 
for a house, mark it up ten thousand dollars, 
and throw it onto the table. 

Benny’s door opened promptly and he 
appeared, pushing an importunate broker 
before him. “‘Go out, young man,” he said 
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in a low and hurried voice. ‘ Ain’t I told 
you the property is my own? Go look on 
thetable. .. . Come in, Mr. MacGregor.” 

“He wanted to sell you your own prop- 
erty,” chuckled Rob Roy appreciatively, 
entering and closing the door. 

“Sure,” said Benny with a bright smile. 
“An apartment house. I own it so long— 
almost two months—I forget it is mine. 
So then comes this young man and offers 
it to me—he got it from some other 
broker who don’t tell him the owner— 
and I tell him, sure, I will take it, and go 
get me a contract. Just now he brings 
me the contract, and wants to sue me 
for a commission if I don’t buy. Well, 
it’s a good advertisement, ain’t it? My 
properties are so cheap, I buy them myself!”’ 

His prominent black eyes winked rapidly 
and his underjaw wagged, causing his flow- 
ing black beard to rise and fall on his narrow 
chest. Benny was an immigrant; it wasn’t 
ten years since he had come through The 
Narrows, and now he didn’t know himself 
how much he was worth, being too busy to 
stop to count. He was purely a trader, 
knowing no more of construction than the 
patrolman in the street, producing nothing 
but a market. He knew that most building 
in New York was speculative, with no gold 
buried in the walls, shaving the rigid re- 
quirements of the city departments with no 
margin either way. He let a fifty-dollar-a- 
week clerk look at the houses for him; all 
Benny asked, was the financial statement. 

“Perhaps, then,” said Rob Roy, “you 
have forgotten that you own a forty-two- 
foot plot and two abutting houses over on 
Long Acre Square.” 

“Are you come to sell it to me?” 

“T’ll sell you the lease on the forty-two 
feet.” 

“How much?” 

“Seventy thousand dollars.” 

“T don’t want it.” 

“Make me a bid.” 

“Ten thousand—no more.’ 

ec No.”’ 

“Listen, MacGregor. I don’t got to buy 
in that lease, understand me? You mean 
the ten-year lease Sam Rennolds got, ain’t 
it? Well, what good is that lease to my 
friend Sam? He can’t build nothing there 
but a private house, not while I own the 
land and those adjoining private houses.’ 

“That seems to be what the court held, 
though I think it’s against common sense in 
view of the change in the neighborhood. 
However, you’re both playing dog in the 
manger. A very sweet thing is going to 
waste there while you’re at odds. He can’t 
get it while you keep that fool restriction 
alive, but he can keep you out of it for the 
next ten years.” 

“T wonder,” said Benny. 

“About what?” 

“Listen, MacGregor,” said Benny, lean- 
ing over his flat-topped golden-oak desk. 
“There was a old house on that plot when 
my friend Sam took it, ain’t it? Well, I 
ain’t giving you news when I tell you that 
improvements goes to the owner of the 
land when the lease is expired. That old 
house was mine, ain’t it? But my friend 
Sam tears the house down. I don’t say 
nothing, because I suppose he will give me 
a bond to put up a new house and just as 
good, like he got a right to do under the 
lease. Well, I wouldn’t be hard on him. 
He could give me a bond now and put up a 
new house, or he could take my ten thou- 
sand dollars.” 

“You want him to put up a modern resi- 
dence in place of the old frame house that 
was on the plot?” 

“Well,” said Benny, spreading his hands, 
“might he could put up an old house. My 
friend Sam is a great builder. But if he 
don’t put up a house now, he is breaking 


his lease. Tell him to read it.”’ 


“You're no fool, Benny,” said Rob Roy 
testingly. ‘‘You yourself are using your 
two houses in the rear for something beside 
private residence.” 

“Tam not, MacGregor, because I am no 
fool. That is just why the judge wouldn’t 
let my friend Sam break the restriction. 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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“GHOSTS OF 
THE PAST “ 


Ding! Ding! 


Let’s go! If you are still using “horse car’ 
methods in this electrical age, it’s time to 
“transfer.” You’ve reached the end of the 
line, without getting your money’s worth. 


In floor cleaning, for instance! Mopping 
and pole brush scrubbing do not get floors 
really clean. To keep floors even half-way 
clean with such methods will take more 
workers and more hours than necessary. 


Electric Scrubbing is an established fact. 
The FINNELL Electric Floor Machine is 
the first and foremost in the field. Nine 
thousand users know that it scrubs floors 
far cleaner than other methods, in a frac- 
tion of the time. The FINNELL routs dirt 
from every crevice, scours floor surfaces 
of all kinds free from grease, grit, grime, 
and stains. 


The FINNELL waxes and polishes too. 
Ideal to preserve and beautify linoleum. 


Free Booklet. “Your Questions Answered 

by Users,’’ gives full information about 

the FINNELL for business concerns and 

institutions. Address 

FINNELL SYSTEM, Inc. 
1012 N. Collier St. Hannibal, Mo. 


Floor Machine headquarters for twenty years 


District offices in principal cities of U. S. A. 
Standard Bank Building, Ottawa, Ont., Canada 
114 Southampton Row, London, W. C. 1, England 
Kungsgaten 65, Stockholm, Sweden 


FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 
Tt Waxes 


Tt Polishes 
yoTt Scrubs 


' HOUSEHOLD FINNELL 
| There is now a Finnell for 
= home use. If interested ask for 
booklet, “Beautiful Floors.” 
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THROAT! 


The warning signal — 


ORE serious illnesses than you can count 
on the fingers of both hands start with 
the warning signal, an irritated throat. 


A tickle in your throat is nature’s way of say- 
ing ‘“‘Look out—Danger ahead: the bacteria are 
getting the upper hand!’”’ Naturally, too, be- 
cause the throat is the open door for infection. 
It is the ideal breeding place for disease germs. 


And in spite of this, so many of us neglect 
throat protection! A good, healthy 
body will be able to throw off the at- 
tacks of many bacteria, but very often 
the human system is not in the proper 
condition to fight them back. 


Bee 


When you think of your throat in this way, it 
seems amazing that more people do not take the 
proper precaution against illnesses that start 
with throat infection. Particularly, when the 
safe antiseptic, Listerine, is as near at hand as 
any corner drug store. 


Be on the safe side these winter days. Use 
Listerine regularly as a mouth wash 
and gargle. Also, then, you will 
be on the polite side with regard 
to that insidious condition, hali- 
tosis (unpleasant breath).—Lam- 
bert Pharmacal Company, St. 
Louis, U.S. A. 


—the safe antiseptic 


(Continued from Page 111) 

Sam claims the neighborhood is all changed, 
but the judge says, ‘No. There is Benny 
Zanders sitting with two private houses 
yet, and that gives him a equity to make 
you build nothing but a private. If Benny 
Zanders would use his houses for business, I 
would let you use yours too. I give equity 
to people that do equity. Benny Zanders 
has clean hands.’ Come, MacGregor, you 
will tell Sam he is a lucky guy to get ten 
thousand.” 

“Make it fifty, and I may advise him to 
take it.” 

Benny reflected, weighing Sam Ren- 
nolds’ chance of getting out of the trap into 
which he had fallen. He pursed his red lips 
and shook his head. 

“Too much already I am offering him, 
MacGregor, but I wouldn’t go back on my 
word. I will give him one week to take the 
ten thousand or give me a bond for a new 
house.” 

“T’ll advise him to give you the bond and 
sit tight.” 

“All right!’ said Benny, singing the 
word. ‘He will sit, and I will sit, and we 
will see who will get tired.” 

“Tt’s a crime to let that plot lie idle,” 
said Rob Roy, rising. ‘‘Will you sell, 
Benny?” 

“ec No.’’ 

“T’ll take the lease myself and give youa 
hundred thousand dollars to lift that re- 
striction and let me put up the right im- 
provement.” 

SN Oe 

“You won’t buy and you won’t sell?” 

“No. Except, for one week I will pay 
for that lease ten thousand dollars. If he 
don’t take it, he gives me a bond for a new 
house, or the judge gives me the lease back 
for nothing. MacGregor’’—Benny’s long 
slender hand closed fast—“I got Sam 
Rennolds just like that, understand me?”’ 

Rob Roy mulled the matter over after 
leaving Benny Zanders’ office. His interest 
in the affair was not purely charitable; a 
plot that would bear a ground rent of forty- 
five or fifty thousand a year was lying idle. 
He pondered without avail, seeking to find 
a way to take that wasted value to himself. 


qr 


EFORE Benny Zanders’ stipulated 

week was up, Sam Rennolds had given 
him a surety-company bond for fifteen 
thousand dollars, the condition of which 
was that he should erect on the forty-two- 
foot corner on Long Acre Square a private 
residence for one family only, and equal or 
superior in value to the old frame residence 
that he had demolished. 

Rob Roy had advised Sam to give the 
bond to prevent losing his lease, telling him 
that he had no alternative and that he had 
been woefully reckless in buying the lease 
and tearing down when he had merely a 
sidewalk opinion that he could put up a 
paying improvement. Rob Roy told him 
that it was now a good business risk to give 
the bond and proceed to build the residence, 
as it was the only likely way to bring Benny 
around to seeing their common advantage 
in compromising. He warned Sam ex- 
plicitly not to fall asleep while sitting along- 
side Benny Zanders and waiting for him to 
tire. Benny, he said, was sharp. 

The bond was tendered and accepted, 
with whatsoever reluctance. Benny then 
contemplated the unpleasing prospect of 
receiving only twenty-five hundred a year 
for ten years as rent for a property worth 
nearly a million dollars. Of course, when 
he bought the property from the Ducey 
estate, he had liberally discounted its value 
because of its legal condition. He had paid 
for it, as a matter of fact, less than half a 
million. But Benny was not the man to be 
content with conserving his money. He 
must certainly have pondered ways and 
means to oust the unlucky ex-carpenter 
from the plot. 

There is no good evidence that he sent 
Harry Bowe to Sam Rennolds; but Bowe 
certainly played Benny’s game for him. 
This Bowe was a court stenographer, clear- 
ing some three: or four hundred dollars a 
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month. He seems to have been a dreamer; 
his work was mechanical and left his mind 
free to go woolgathering for a fortune. He 
was a large and cocksure man, and per- 
suasive, being used to listening to argu- 
ment all day and transcribing it at night. 

He sought Sam Rennolds out and said, 
“T know lots of big politicians, and I have a 
red-hot tip, and I want you to give me a 
chance to use it. Do you know there is 
going to be a new traverse of the Subway 
under Long Acre Square? Sh-h! Torelieve 
the Times Square exits. Sixty-five feet of 
it will be under your property, meaning one 
hundred and thirty running feet of wall 
space, both sides of the crowd coming and 
going.” 

“What about it?” asked Sam without 
eagerness. “‘“A new Subway stairs don’t 
do meno good because I can’t put stores in.” 

“What about all that advertising space?” 
demanded Bowe, crowding him. ‘Ad- 
vertising is the big money-maker today—I 
know lots of big advertising men. Do you 
know how much is paid for that light sign 
on the Thompson Building roof? Five 
thousand a month. Have you any idea 
what that big sign on Forty-fourth Street 
and Broadway pays? Ten grand a month! 
Mister, they will pay any price for adver- 
tising space down that way, and here’s a 
chance to get at the customers before they 
even get upstairs. Mister, I’m on the in- 
side. Ill pay you fifteen thousand a year 
for that space, and you don’t have to have 
pity on me either.” 

“But I can’t rent it to you,” said Sam. 

“T’ll take a chance on that, if you think 
anybody can stop you. Money talks, eh? 
We'll get up an agreement that that space 
is mine for five years at twelve hundred and 
fifty a month, and I will put up five hun- 
dred dollars cash. Here, I will give you 
this ten dollars now for a deposit to show 
bona fides. Take it, mister!” 

“You can’t stampede me by flashing real 
money,” blustered Sam. ‘‘Put it away. 
But I guess you mean business, so I will tell 
you what the facts are. 
that space because I have only a lease on 
the property and it says I must not use it 
for business.” 

‘“Who’s the man with the say?’ asked 
Bowe. 

“Benny Zanders, the big operator. He 
owns the property, and I got only a ten- 
year lease. It’s no good for me to talk to 
him.” 

“Let me, mister,’ offered Bowe. ‘He 
may be rough and tough, but I’ll talk him 
into a lovers’ knot. We'll go right down 
there and lay the cards on the table before 
him, and he don’t have to play if he don’t 
want to. Where’s his office? Let’s catch a 
eab. Ill pay for it.” 

In the cab he gave Sam a good cigar and 
told him which end to put in his mouth. 
“‘Smoke up, Sam,” he said, holding a 
match. ‘‘What’s your man’s first name— 
Sam? . Benny, eh? Well, we are 
going to tell Benny straight out what the 
deal is, see? I believe in giving every man 
what’s for him. I didn’t fish around with 
you and make you a bum offer? We'll tell 
Benny what the offer is, and if he sees 
enough in it for both of you, let him go to it. 

“But here’s a thought, Sam—get this. I 
can’t tell Benny that the space I want is 
down in that new Subway traverse. That’s 
inside info that only the big boys are hep 
to, and they would be sore on me. Let’s 
see how we'll put it.” 

““We can say you are renting the adver- 
tising space under the ground,” suggested 
Sam after deep reflection. 

“And maybe he will think you are going 
to put ads on your coal bin, will he?” 
scoffed Bowe. ‘‘Sam, how far is it from 
the street level to the window sills on the 
first floor of the house you are going to 
build?” 

“* About three feet.” 

“There it is! We'll say I’m leasing off 
you all the wall space below the windows on 
the first floor, and he’ll never tumble. If he 
consents to that we got him hooked, and 
we'll draw up our agreement.” 

(Continued on Page 115) 
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Correct in style, in snugly clinging fit, and in the This style 


comfort that custom fit brings, this zephyr-weight in this grade, 
patent leather dress oxford is as timely for an un- 
expected gift as for expected holiday “affairs.” 
Walk-Overs, according to style and grade, are priced 


at $7, $8.50, $10, and $12. 


When custom orders dress shoes 


make custom-comfort 
your comfort-custom 


OU are dressed for the occasion without 

that “all-dressed-up” feeling, in Walk- 
Overs. You slip confident feet down into their 
easy-fitting welcome. Then wedding-march, 
dance, or stand in a reception line in smartly 
styled, correct-for-the-occasion shoes with fire- 
side slipper comfort. Walk-Overs are custom- 
fitted to an actual foot, not just a standard size. 
To make their personal fit your custom comfort, 


walk on this trade-mark: Wa4-Guer 
GEO, E. KEITH COMPANY, CAMPELLO, BROCKTON, MASS. 
shows how the exclusive Walk-Over pear-shaped heel 


fits and clings. 


Walk Over Shoes 


© formenand 


THE 
TUX 


The diagram at the left shows, in black, the empty 
space left in ordinary shoe heels. This is why shoes 
gape at the top and heel. At the right, the diagram 


women 


© 1926, G. E. K, Co. 
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Harmless solu- 


tion 


Solution level 
always visible 


No tubes to 
replace 


Will operate 
sets using power 
tubes 


December 4, 1926 


Full regulation 
for amplifier 
voltages 


Full regulation 
for detector 
voltages 


There are only 
four connec- 
tions to make 


Plug can be left 
permanently in 
socket 


The Willard “B” Power Unit 


This very different “B” Power Unit can 
be depended upon to deliver a continuous 
flow of steady “B” power in any type of 1 
to 10-tube radio set, including those using 
power tubes in their audio stages. 


Operation is extremely simple. Twoknobs 
give complete voltage control. No tubes to 
wear out. No acid, either. Rugs are safe, 
and as there are no fumes to corrode metal 
parts or wiring of your radio set, cabinet 
installations are practical. 


The Willard “A” Power Unit 


Gives you storage battery reception with 
lamp socket convenience. Its two-speed 
selective charger insures full “A” battery 
power at all times. This Unit also charges 
storage “B” batteries. 


Willard “A” and “B” Batteries 


Don’t forget that 175 leading broadcast- 
ing stations standardize on Willard Radio 
Batteries for voice amplification. 


This is one of the most exacting jobs a 
radio battery ever is called upon to do. And 
it’s the selfsame job batteries do in your 


[ b t h own radio set. 
O i S a & eC : You, too, can depend on Willards to give 
you better results, and because you can 
: ae : keep Willards charged your set is always 


ready for the program you want, when you 
want it. 


men and authorized radio dealers 


(Continued from Page 113) 

They entered Benny Zanders’ office. 
Bowe strode into the presence of the opera- 
tor. “Hello, Benny,” he said breezily. 
“Meet Harry Bowe, that’s me. Benny, 
meet my friend, Sam Rennolds, the builder. 
Oh, but you know him already, don’t you? 
That’s right. Well, Benny, Sam and I have 
a deal on, and we want your blessing. He 
has a lease on a corner over there on Long 
Acre, but he says you have a half nelson on 
him and he can’t talk until you let go. 
Well, the situation is that I want to lease 
some advertising space from him for a 
flyer, so what do you say?” 

“What space, young man?’’asked Benny. 

“Just the wall area below the window 
sills of the first floor.’ 

“Just the three feet or so between the 
sidewalk and the window sills,” said Sam. 

“The space below the window sills,”’ re- 
peated Bowe, staring harshly at Sam. 

“How much would you pay for that, 
young man?” 

“Fifteen thousand dollars, Benny.”’ 

Benny Zanders passed a hand down his 
beard and looked benevolent. “‘ Well, I tell 
you what I will do,’”’ he said. “‘Sam here is 
a poor man, and I wouldn’t be hard on him. 
I would let him rent that space to you if he 
would give to me another seventy-five 
hundred a year on his lease.”’ 

“What!” exclaimed Sam. “Seventy-five 
hundred a year for that little bit of space? 
You must think people are crazy.” 

“Sh-h-h!’’ warned Bowe behind his hand. 

“This young man must be twicet as 
crazy,” argued Benny logically. 

“Sure,’’ said Bowe. ‘I think Benny’s 
very fair.” 

“Well, let it go at that,” said Sam. “I 
will pay you ten thousand a year instead of 
twenty-five hundred, and you let me lease 
that space under the window sills for 
advertising. Only’’—he colored under 
Benny’s dead-black eyes—‘“‘I ain’t got the 
plans all completed yet, so you better say: 
“All the space under the window sills, no 
matter where it is.’”’ : 

'“Tt’s under the window sills, ain’t it?” 
said Benny. 

“Of course,” agreed Sam. “But I 
wouldn’t want any argument about this, so 
you better say in what you put in the 
lease: ‘All the space under the window sills, 
no matter how much.’ You see, I ain’t got 
the plans completed yet, and it might be a 
little more or less.”’ 

“All the space under the windows, no 
matter how much,” repeated Benny. 
“Why not? Did you bring the lease? We 
could fix it up right away, if you and this 
young man get together.” 

“Have you got that five hundred with 
you?’’ demanded Sam of Bowe. 

“Rearing to go,” said Bowe, slapping his 
pocket. 

“Then come on downstairs,” said Sam, 
jumping up. “I know a notary near here 
on Sixth Avenue, and he will write it all 
out shipshape. He knows more than forty 
lawyers. T’ll be right back, Mr. 
Zanders, when I get this fixed up, and I’m 
much obliged to you for letting me make a 
dollar on that plot. Ill leave the lease 
here, and you can fix it up, but don’t forget 
to put in: ‘No matter how much!’” 

“Tf you want it,”’ said Benny, lifting an 
eyebrow at Bowe. 

The ex-carpenter and the court stenog- 
rapher departed in the direction of Sixth 
Avenue and found the notary public. He 
put their agreement into writing, inserting 
whereases and wherefores where he thought 
they sounded best, and making, all in all, 
not a bad fist at the work. Telescoped, the 
agreement said that whereas the party of 
the first part thought there was to be a Sub- 
way traverse under the property of the 
party of the second part, therefore the said 
party of the first part would pay fifteen 
thousand a year for five years for the use of 
the wall space in the passageway, in equal 
monthly installments beginning six months 
thereafter, five hundred dollars being paid 
in hand on account of the first month’s rent. 
And Bowe ceremoniously handed Sam Ren- 
nolds five hundred dollars in cash and 
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gathered up his signed, sealed and acknowl- 


edged copy of the agreement. 

“But don’t forget not to let Benny hear 
about that new Subway,” enjoined Bowe 
earnestly. ‘‘He let you off easy because he 
thought he was soaking you a stiff price for 
that space under the windows.”’ 

“T’m wise,” grumbled Sam, looking very 
cunning. — ae 

He went back to Benny Zanders’ office 
and signed the interlineation in Benny 
Zanders’ lease. Benny signed the change in 
Sam’s copy, called in a notary to take the 
acknowledgments, shook hands with Sam, 
and shoved him out the door. It’s a known 
fact, attested to by several brokers who 
wouldn’t misstate except in the way of 
business, that Benny promptly put that 
Long Acre plot onto his table, offering it for 
sale as if he owned it free of the lease. This 
is not conclusive proof that he had con- 


spired with Harry Bowe to raise Sam Ren- - 


nolds’ rent so high that Sam would have to 
let go or bleed freely—Benny often offered 
properties for sale first, and bought them 
later—but it’s a fact to weigh. 


IV 


“TN THE first place, Sam,” said Rob Roy 

patiently, ‘‘a private owner can’t put 
advertising in the Subway just because it 
abuts on his property. You ought to know 
that, Sam. In the second place, you 
grossly overestimated the advertising pos- 
sibilities of that supposed tunnel under your 
plot. And in the third place, there isn’t 
going to be any tunnel there. You’re bring- 
ing your goods to market after the fair, 
Sam. There was talk, six months ago, 
about cutting in a new exit or two, and I 
investigated it at the time, and found out 
that it wasn’t going to be done. Your 
friend Bowe got a delayed wire—that is, 
supposing that he wasn’t merely playing 
ball with Benny Zanders.”’ 

“You know, boss, I’ve thought of that 
too,’”’ said Sam. 

“You’re now obliged to pay Benny 
Zanders seventy-five hundred a year to put 
in a strip of advertising along your house 
wall where practically nobody could see it. 
The bigger the crowd on the sidewalk, the 
fewer people would get a glimpse of it. 
Advertising space along Broadway is im- 
mensely valuable—that goes without say- 
ing; but what you have agreed to pay for 
is a joke.” 

“What am I going to do, boss?” 

“Can you afford to pay Benny Zanders 
ten thousand a year until he comes to 
terms? If you convince him that you’ll do 
it, I think he’ll quit, and will buy in your 
lease at something like what it is worth.” 

“Out of the question, boss. If I put up 
that private house he is insisting on, I will 
just about have shot my bolt, and I will not 
be able to sit down and take a loss. And it 
is a whole lot more than ten thousand 
dollars too.” 

““How much are your taxes?’’ 

“Fifteen thousand a year on the ground. 
I have to pay that under the lease. It’s a 
net lease, boss. If I could have broke that 
restriction, I could have got a building loan 
on the lease for six-story stores and offices, 
and it would have paid so big that I would 
be willing to give the building to Zanders 
when the lease was up, but now I will not 
even be able to get a loan for the private 
house. Who is going to lend me to put up a 
private house on Broadway? It would all 
have to come out of my pocket, boss, and I 
simply haven’t got it. Well, this is the end 
of Sam Rennolds. I’m blown out like a 
match. I better insure myself for the wife, 
and jump in the East River.” 

‘Let me have that lease, Sam,’’ said Rob 
Roy. 

He lit a slender Havana from the walnut 
humidor, seated himself in a Turkish rocker 
before the fire, and read carefully the clause 
in the lease that had impelled Sam Ren- 
nolds to consider the business possibilities 
of a jump from an East River dock: 


A strictly private residence for one family 
only, without stores, and to be used for no busi- 
ness purpose whatsoever. Provided, however, 
that the outer walls of said private residence 
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below the first tier of windows may be used 
for exposing advertising signs of such nature 


- and size as the tenant may elect, and however 


deep said walls may be below said first tier of 
windows. i 


“Benny was willing to oblige you and put 
the exception in that indefinite form be- 
cause he knew you had your absurd con- 
tract with Bowe in mind; and he didn’t 
want your increased rent to be connected 
in any way with that contract. As the 
clause stands, he’s giving you a good and 
valid consideration for your increased rent, 
and I dare say he could hold you to it in 
court. We’ll have Jake’s opinion on that.” 

“Never mind Jake,’ said Sam. ‘I’m 
done with suing, boss.”’ 

“Long Acre Square,” said Rob Roy sud- 
denly, ‘‘would be a very convenient place 
to live, if it weren’t for the noise and traffic 
and crowds.”’ 

“Tf it wasn’t,’ agreed Sam. 

“T rather think I’d like to live there 
myself!’ 

“‘T know where you can rent a nice new 
private house, if you’ll pay over two thou- 
sand a month.”’ 

“Ts Mile High out there yet?” called 
Rob Roy. 

The big colored man entered. 

“Mile High,” said his employer, reaching 
for pencil and paper, “‘what percentage of 
the ordinary fireproof job is the cost of the 
steel?” 

“Twelve to 18 per cent, about, sir,”’ said 
Mile High. He spoke always in a hushed 
voice, making commonplace remarks in a 
thrilling undertone. One item in his vast 
building experience in New York was a fall 
down a dumbwaiter shaft, fourteen stories, 
or a hundred and forty perpendicular feet. 
He saved his life by pressing his elbows and 
knees against the rushing walls of the shute, 
but he landed in the cellar with vocal cords 
permanently muted, perhaps from inten- 
sive yelling. 

“And there would be no interior weight 
to carry,” said Rob Roy interestedly. 
““How would you rough the brickwork— 
about 8 to 10 per cent?”’ 

“More or less, sir. Varying, of course, 
according as the walls carry themselves or 
are carried on the steel. Well, that’s a 
stand-off. What you save on the brick you 
lose on the steel.”’ 

““There’d be no interior partitions in this 
job,” said Rob Roy, leaning back to stare 
at his superintendent. ‘‘No arches, no 
carpenter work, no plumbing or steam 
fitting.” 

“Going to build a shot tower, sir?’”’ said 
Mile High lightly. 

“We're going to build a private residence 
for one family only, with advertising below 
the first tier of windows,’ said Rob. Roy, 
cracking a smile. “Sam, I want an option 
on your lease for what it cost you. Sit 
down, Mile High. Wait outside, Sam. 
Send Jake in here to us.” 

Before that week was done a cellar digger 
was grubbing in the forty-two-foot corner 
plot on Long Acre Square, and the rubbish 
was swinging up to the waiting trucks. 
Dirt followed, sand, hardpan; trenches 
were excavated; pier holes went down to 
the living rock. Steel erectors came, Amer- 
ican men with friendly profanity and the 
latest tunes to whistle as they set up the 
derrick that would climb with them from 
the bowels of the earth to the flag that they 
would fly from the ultimate peak. They 
set the steel shoes, and the mason’s men 
grouted them in. Over swung the tall steel 
columns, dangling like matches in the 
mighty grip of the derrick. 

A thicket of red columns sprouted from 
the hole; they put forth red beams now, 
like branches. The erectors walked the 
beams, tying them to the columns with 
bolts; more columns swung up to them, 
and they shoved bolts into those until it 
was time to plumb. Smiths appeared in the 
air, blowing their bellows; white-hot rivets 
flew about like gay birds, and were neatly 
trapped in steel buckets. The riveters 
knocked out the bolts, slipped in the glow- 
ing rivets, and pounded them with tremen- 
dous din of steam hammers. 
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The curtain walls, black with masons, 
rose above the street level and crept up- 
ward, swallowing the steelwork. The steel 
went up and up, and the brick and hollow 
tile climbed doggedly after it. Broadway 
looked and stopped and looked again, and 
tried to make out what sort of building was 
being put up, but Broadway’s experience 
was inadequate. Broadway was looking 
at a building without doors or windows or 
permanent openings, was witnessing con- 
struction of a sort that had been infrequent 
since the Egyptians topped out their highly 
advertised pyramids. 

Workers in light iron came and pinned 
platforms of steel rods to the two street 
faces of the strange building, one platform 
above another, all the way up the soaring 
faces to where, more than two hundred feet 
in the air, roofers were setting a jutting 
copper cornice. Now there was 4 trickle of 
carpenters, plumbers, steam fitters and 
houseworkers in other mediums than ma- 
sonry and structural steel. The gallery of 
loafers that had reported with the cellar 
digger, and that had not relaxed its burning 
curiosity since, saw steel casement win- 
dows, and fireproofed trim and flooring, 
radiators, and other material for the con- 
struction of a first-class private residence. 
Stenographers, looking from the windows 
of skyscrapers, saw a pretty chateau, or 
chalet, being built on the synthetic moun- 
tain of steel and stone; if they held their 
jobs long enough they saw gardeners plant- 
ing in deep terra-cotta boxes. Rob Roy 
was building his house. 

We are not concerned here with the short 
but costly legal battle that established Rob 
Roy’s right to rent the wall space below 
his first tier of windows. Benny Zanders 
gave him battle. His application for an 
injunction was refused because, the judge 
said, there was nothing ambiguous about 
that interpolated clause in the lease; he 
had given the tenant the right to make the 
walls as high, as deep, as he chose, carte 
blanche. 

And Rob Roy made his basement, or 
cellar, deep enough to contain an upended 
tramp steamer. When he walked in his 
garden of evenings, he could see the red 
sun go down behind Weehawken; below 
him was the slender island of Manhattan 
that sold for twenty-four dollars as acreage 
in the rough; to the northeast was the 
Dutchmen’s Hell Gate in the East River, 
famous, until the first decade of this cen- 
tury, for its large striped bass and its larger 
breweries, and beyond Hell Gate lay dark- 
ening and diminishing Long Island. He 
had picked a pretty site; a retired spot 
whose peace was accentuated by the deep 
and murmurous hum of the distant streets. 
Nowadays there is atop New York’s sky- 
scrapers an extremely select cottage colony 
composed of people of refined tastes and 
six-figure bank balances; Rob Roy was a 
pioneer. 

The Lighthouse—it stood until of late, 
and many will remember it—is said to have 
cost Rob Roy one hundred and eighty 
thousand dollars to build. Multitudes will 
remember the automobiles, outlined in fire, 
that raced up the building’s vast facade to 
the unvarying victory, just below the ob- 
scuring cornice, of the car whose manu- 
facturer was paying for the performance. 
Most New Yorkers came to believe that 
the race was fixed, and made no bones 
about saying so to their visiting friends, 
warning them not to lay bets with the 
prowling sharpers in the square. 

Benny Zanders held no grudge against 
Rob Roy for outsmarting him, even on the 
first night that the building was put to its 
bizarre purpose, when it was bruited about 
that Rob Roy had sublet the sign privilege 
to the Gower Electric Display Company for 
ten years at a total rent of a million and a 
half dollars. Benny was too good a busi- 
ness man to waste vitality on grudges. 

“A smart man,” said Benny equably. 
“‘He makes for himself a profit of a hun- 
dred t’ousand a year from what I give to 
him for seventy-five hundred, and lives 
rent free. Alri-i-ght! That’s good adver- 
tising for me, ain’t it?” 
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Eee are proved ways and unproved ways in 
skin care. The wise woman chooses the proved way. 


The rule printed in the text at the right is prob- 
ably responsible for more naturally clear and youth- 
ful skins than any other method known. 


It is one any one can follow without expense or 
bother. Its results are proved on every side. 
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Choose Your Age—Don't accept 
the verdict of the years 


This simple rule in daily care is preserving youthful charm for 


thousands... .follow it for one week, note the difference that comes 


“TYE forty if you must, but never for an instant look it,” 
is the modern woman’s doctrine. 


Youth can be safeguarded. That’s proved on every side 
today. Thirty manages to look twenty, forty to look thirty 
under present methods in skin care. 


The right way is the natural way. It starts with soap and 
water, with pores kept clean and open so as to naturally 
perform their functions. 


Do that in the right way, with the right kind of soap, and 
you will be surprised at the results that come. Leading skin 
specialists have learned that proper cleansing is probably re- 
sponsible for more youthful skins beyond the allotted time 
than any other method known. Try this for a week and note 
the result. 


The rule and how to follow it 


Wash your face gently with soothing Palmolive Soap, 
massaging the lather softly into the skin. Rinse thoroughly, 
first with warm water, then with cold. If your skin is in- 
clined to be dry, apply a touch of good cold cream—that 
is all. Do this regularly, and particularly in the evening. 


Palmolive Soap is untouched by human 
hands until you break the wrapper— 
it is never sold unwrapped 


Retail 10 G 
Price 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Use powder and rouge if you wish. But never leave them 
on over night. They clog the pores, often enlarge them. 
Blackheads and disfigurements often follow. They must 
be washed away. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment given above. 
Do not think any green soap, or one represented as of olive 
and palm oils, is the same as Palmolive. 


And it costs but 10c the cake! So little that millions letit do 
for their bodies what it does for their faces. Obtain a cake to- 
day. Then note what an amazing difference one week makes. 


Soap from trees! 


The only oils in Palmolive Soap are the soothing beauty 
oils from the olive tree, the African palm, and the coconut 
palm—and no other fats whatsoever. That is why Palmolive 
Soap is the natural color that it is—for palm and olive oils, 
nothing else, give Palmolive its natural green color. 


The only secret to Palmolive is its exclusive blend—and 
that is one of the world’s priceless beauty secrets. 
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this new knowledge may mean 
the priceless gift of health 


Wuart more precious gift can there be than vig- 
orous, buoyant health? So priceless—yet so 
easily lost! 


In this new knowledge of The Danger Line 
you may find the secret for safeguarding your 
health—or perhaps you may discover the cause 
of tiredness, loss of energy, low spirits. .. . 


Science tells us this 


No tooth-brush can reach into all the pits and 
crevices in your teeth, or at the vital point where 
teeth and gums meet—The Danger Line. In 
these places food collects, ferments and forms 
acids. These acids are the cause of most tooth 
decay and gum infections. 


One bad tooth can directly affect your entire 
system. This is because the teeth share in the 
blood supply. The same circulatory system 
which supplies them with nourishment and 
carries off their waste, also comes in contact with 
every part of the body. Poisonous substances 
carried off from bad teeth, or from Pyorrhea 
pockets, may lodge in any other organ and tissue 
and cause disease. 


This is why neglected teeth can cause such 
varied disorders as neuralgia, kidney trouble 
and rheumatism. 


‘ The acids must be neutralized 


It follows, therefore, that to safeguard your 
health, the dangerous acids in your mouth must 
be prevented from attacking your teeth and gums. 
Since your tooth-brush alone cannot protect you, 
you must make your dentifrice do so. 


One dentifrice today wards off danger: Squibb’s 
Dental Cream. For Squibb’s contains more than 
50% of Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia, long recog- 
nized by dental and medical authorities as the 
safest and most effective oral antacid known. 
Every time you use Squibb’s Dental Cream, the 
Milk of Magnesia lodges in the tiniest pits and 
crevices. There it remains, neutralizing the acids, 
preventing decay, reducing the peril of Pyorrhea. 
And it stays for a considerable time, too, giving 
protection all the while. 


Brush your teeth regularly with Squibb’s 
Dental Cream. It will keep your teeth clean. It 
will soothe and strengthen tender gums. It will 
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promote the hygienic condition of the entire 
mouth. It contains nothing to injure or irritate 
the most sensitive tissues. At all druggists’—40 
cents a large tube. 


In almost any drug store you will find 20, 30, even 40, 
different kinds of dentifrices. Many people buy these 
dentifrices . . . changing from one to another. They 
seem disappointed. They brush their teeth regularly .. . 
yet they still have decay and gum diseases .. . Wuy? 


Because teeth need more than brushing. They must be 
protected at The Danger Line. Try this simple test— 
Tonight, just before going to bed, pour a tablespoonful of 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia in water, swallow a part of 
it—and use the rest to swish about the mouth and as a 
gargle. You will be surprised in the morning to find how 
clean and sweet your mouth feels. The Milk of Magnesia 
will not only have neutralized the acids in your mouth, 
but sweetened your stomach also. The same result may 
be obtained by using Squibb’s Dental Cream—it contains 
over 50 per cent of Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. © 1926 


QUIBBS 


DENTAL CREAM 


Contains over fifty per cent of 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia 


“Who is he?” said Courage in a harsh 
thin voice, breathing hard. 

Silence. 

““The—the gentleman you told me about, 
Jewel, who will take you abroad for a 
honeymoon all over the world?” cried Mrs. 
Courage, still reaching for straws. “‘That 
is the gentleman, darling?”’ 

Silence. 

“Told you about, and you never told 
me?” said Courage. ‘‘ You’ll neither of you 
ever seem to believe you’ve got a man in 
the family. Neither of you has ever given 
me my father’s due. It was always so.”’ 

“Tell father, Jewel,’’ cried her mother. 
Silence. ‘‘He’s awfully rich, Herbert,’ said 
Mrs. Courage from pale lips. ‘She met 
him at these smart places she goes to, 
didn’t you, Jewel? He fell in love at first 
sight, didn’t he, Jewel? He can give her 
the earth, can’t he, duckie?”’ 

“No, mother,” said Jewel. 

“Who is he?” said Courage once more. 

“A servant, father—a chauffeur.” 

There broke from Mrs. Courage a long 
moan that brought Courage nearer to her, 
laying a hand on her shoulder, and asking, 
“Do you tell us, Jewel, that you have 
married a servant, of the servant class?” 
in a voice as bloodless as his face. 

“T—I thought he was a gentleman. I 
didn’t know Hd 

“Then he deceived you?” 

“Yes, but a 

oe But? ” 

s I deceived him too.” 

Moving forward slowly, Courage pulled 
out two chairs from the table. There was 
great deliberation in all his words and acts. 
There was also, for the first time in many 
years, in this great troubled moment, real 
authority. 

‘Sit down, mother. Sit down, Jewel.” 

Sitting at the table, she answered her 
father’s questions until he knew the story. 
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RS. COURAGE was broken, harried 

by a hundred shames and regrets. 
Out of her love and her longing she had 
been an untrusty guide, a false counselor. 
There sat her treasure, all she had of 
heaven on earth, lost, doomed, with the 
ring of bondage upon her finger. In spite of 
all their dreams, their hopes, aspirations 
and ambitions, she had been drawn, like her 
mother, into a marriage of meager income 
and hardship; she was going to walk in the 
ranks of the women who toiled and pinched 
and grew unlovely. She had, even, de- 
scended the social ladder. There was no 
hope for her. 

For Jewel and her mother and her father 
saw for the first time eye to eye. She was 
married. Marriage is marriage. She must 
pick up the load and carry it. 

“T am a married woman,” said Jewel, 
with that new look in her eyes, and they 
nodded. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Courage, streaming 
tears. 

“Yes,” said a very sad Courage as he 
tried with a quivering hand to wipe them 
away. 

“T’m done for,” said Jewel. 

They nodded. They accepted the fact of 
crushing defeat. They had seen valiant 
people defeated before. Once they them- 
selves had felt quite valiant. They had 
learned to bend the head and bow the knee 
and toe the line to the rules of life. Re- 
bellion was not in their consideration at all. 
One grumbled; one suffered; one sur- 
rendered. While as for such an act as this, 
punishment must follow. At their age they 
knew. 

Life was too big for people. Only the 
very strong, the very clever, the very rich 
rode on the crest of the wave which sub- 
merged the others. 

“Tt’s been my fault,’ quivered Mrs. 
Courage. 

But Courage, for the first time in years 
without his ecarpings, his grievances— 
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“You've done your best, my girl. There’s 
been—a big mistake.” 

“T made it,’”’ whispered Jewel. 

“You’re young,”’ said her father sud- 
denly, wearied and gentle. ‘‘ You wouldn’t 
believe it could ever be satisfied—all this 
craving of yours. You wouldn’t be 
told ——~” 

“T didn’t tell her’’—-from Mrs. Courage. 

“Now, my girl, now don’t cry so. You 
wouldn’t be told, Jewel. You thought life 
was like a prize-giving show. Itisn’t.’”” He 
shook his head. ‘“‘ You know now. You’ve 
reached out too far.” 

“T thought—I thought the world had 
altered since your time.” 

“All young folks think their parents 
backward. Now you know. You’ve made 
your bed.”’ 


“My baby! My baby!” wept Mrs. 
Courage. 
“It’s early,” said Courage, glancing at 


the clock on the mantel. ‘‘Time for me to 
have a talk with your husband this evening, 
Jewel, if we can get at him.” 

“After I left him I telegraphed him my 
home address, father.’ 

She had telegraphed after she had left 
John Jeffrey Fleet, on her way to Dulwich. 
But she had left John Jeffrey out of the 
story that she told her little thin gray 
parents. Of what did he avail her now? 

“He’ll be here soon, no doubt,” Mrs. 
Courage said faintly. 

“Tf he isn’t,” answered Courage, ‘I 
shall go after him.” 

“Father!” 

“Yes, I shall, Jewel. My girl, people 
like us haven’t much in the way of the 
spectacular to stand up for; but our 
principles we can stand by. Mother and I 
have always stood by our principles, such 
as they are. The strongest of them is this: 
There’s no toying and trifling with mar- 
riage. Marriage is marriage. When two 
people are married they’ve got to try to 
make the best of it.”’ 

““Yes,’’ murmured Mrs. Courage, sur- 
rendered to her tears. 

““T know,” said Jewel. 

‘So if he isn’t here by 6:30 ——” 

They sat waiting; just bandying vain 
arguments and regrets. Presently 6:30 
chimed. 

“We'll go to his address.” 

“ce We? ” 

“T’ll take Jewel,” said Courage sternly. 

“Then I’ll go too!” 

“Very well, mother,” 
quietly. 

Jewel had nothing to say. But she 
walked upstairs to powder her face, car- 
mine her pale lips. This she did in her little 
room—the room that had seemed so ab- 
surd—before the familiar mirror that had 
seemed so contemptibly small. She did it 
with care; and combed her hair and gave 
her shining nails a fillip, too, with the polish- 
ing pad. She was ready. 

She stood by her dressing table with her 
head poised gallantly and looked about the 
room. Her narrow straight bed, with a 
pink silk coverlet that once Flora the Faith- 
ful had made her for a birthday present. 

Then she became aware that her mother 
stood in the doorway, hat and coat on, 
looking at her with haunted eyes that 
spelled fear; and that her mother knew all 
about her slow gaze round that sanctuary, 
at the straight narrow bed. 

“T wish I were staying here tonight. 
surely just for tonight 

Her mother, driven even through her 
fear by the unquestioned conventions that 
had strictly ruled her life, the conventions 
that had forced on her incredible numbers 
of stupid small sacrifices and surrenders till 
now she was bowed to them, answered, 
evading: ‘‘We must see that happens.” 

“Well, I don’t much care,” said Jewel 
gallantly, but she looked like a young hare 
with the greyhounds coursing close behind 
her. She looked as if the ultimate scream of 
the young and hopeless hare might break 


said Courage 
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at,any moment from her tight carmine 
mouth. ‘I don’t much care.’ 

Mrs. Courage knew only too well that 
her bravado was grand and blind bravado. 
She did not know, did not guess yet-—the 
child—what her marriage really held for 
her. Mrs. Courage knew vaguely, though 
she could not have articulated it, that 
scrub water, dish water, work stains are not 
the worst of the things that foul and de- 
stroy. And yet marriage was marriage. 
Once done, it couldn’t be undone. A dras- 
tic and humble-hearted trial must be made 
of it anyway. 

“Father’s waiting.” 

Then they went down again into the slit 
of hall, where Courage was buttoning him- 
self into the better of his two overcoats and 
reaching for his Sunday bowler hat. They 


stoked the dining-room fire with coal dust, 
turned down the hall gas to a glimmer, | 


locked every door; performed, in spite of 
their agony, every one of the trivial and 


homely actions appropriate to leaving the . 


house empty. 

Through the snowy, blowy evening they 
traveled westward. They did not speak. 
Only, as they approached Vicary’s lodging 


did her mother say under her breath to | 


Jewel: “I expect your husband didn’t mean 
half of what he said to you this afternoon. 
You mustn’t take any notice of an angry 
man.” 

“Mustn’t I, mother?” 

Then Mrs. Courage remembered that 
Jewel had never before faced, or even seen, 
a very angry man. Men were not angry 
with Jewel—until now. 

“You'll learn,” said Mrs. Courage, hold- 
ing her hand as they pattered along the 
damp pavements. 

“T didn’t want to learn, mother.’’ This, 
too, under Jewel’s breath, fierce and low. 

Courage halted them before the door of 
the house that Jewel indicated and rang the 
bell. A woman came—the landlady. 

“Mr. Vicary’s out, sir; gone round to 
Mr. Fleet’s, I think. He’d left here, really, 
this afternoon, Mr. Vicary had; only he 
came back for a few hours, and I’d not let 
the rooms, so MY 

“Where is Mr. Fleet’s?”’ answered Cour- 
age. 

Jewel replied to him before the landlady 
could: ‘‘It’s Dawson Street—near here.”’ 

“Who is Mr. Fleet?’ said Courage, as 
again they hurried on. 

“Ais master.” 

“We ought not to go there,” suggested 
Mrs. Courage wanly. 

“We're going anywhere where he is, 
mother. I’m going to see him.”’ And they 
stood sheltered from the snow under the 
kindly portico of the Dawson Street 
house. 

Batters answered the door, and recog- 
nized, with a gleam, Jewel, with these two 
spare grim people. 

“Ts Mr. Vicary in?” said Courage at 
once. 

“Vieary? Our—our chauffeur?” Bat- 
ters murmured, taken aback. ‘Well, sir,’’ 
he added—for Jewel had entered by this 
same way like a young lady earlier this very 


day—‘‘Vicary is with Mr. Fleet at the mo-- 


ment. I am not sure, sir, if he can see 
visitors here.” 

‘“‘Take us to him, please,’ said Courage. 

“But Mr. Fleet, sir ? 

“And to Mr. Fleet!” cried Jewel in a 
ringing voice. 

“Ts Mr. Fleet expecting you, miss?” 

“Tt is most important.” 

“Most important,” said Courage; 
his wife echoed, “ Most important.” 


and 


Batters admitted them into a warm, | 


mellow and spacious hall, where a great fire 
burned. 

“Tf you will kindly wait one mo- 
ment 2 

He went to a door on the right of the hall, 
and when he opened it the sound of two 
voices drifted out. Courage listened to 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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Irvin S.Cobb 
makes Christmas 
last a year 


RVIN S. COBB’S method of 

spreading cheer and sunshine 
is known to all. His stories are 
veritable gloom-chasers—as a 
glanceintohislatestbook,“Some 
United States,” will indicate. 


Few of us can do what Irvin 
S. Cobb does to scatter sunshine, 
but there is one time of the year 
when none of us should miss 
the chance of enriching friend- 
ships. That is at Christmas. 


Make use of Christmas Cards 
liberally. They express all the 
kindly thoughts that are in your 
heart at this season of the year. 


Beyond your friends and rela- 
tives is a further opportunity of 
spreading happiness. ‘ Shut-ins, 
children in hospitals, orphan- 
ages, homes for the poor— 
what a world of good you can 
do with Christmas Cards. 


* * * * 


Anne Rittenhouse, noted social author- 
ity, has written a most interesting book 
on the modern usage of Greeting Cards, 
which includes fifteen pages for lists, 
atranged conveniently. Simply mail 25¢ 
with the coupon for your copy. 


Scatter Sunshine 
with Greeting Cards 


: 71 
The Greeting Card Association 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Enclosed is 25c. Please send me, prepaid, ‘‘Greet- 
ing Cards—When and How to use Them.”’ 
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And then he ¢got his l 
Philco Socket Power! 


Run Your Radio 


from your 


Electric Current 


And remember, it makes no difference what kind or what make 
radio set you have, PHILCO Socket Powers will give you both A and B radio power from 
your electric light current—dependably and constantly. Here is your opportunity to do 
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radio is silent. 


Yours On Very 


This switch 


controls 
everything Easy Payments 
~your A power You can buy PHILCO AB Socket 
Alexander pitching! ~your B power Powers on Easy Payment Terms from any Philco 


dealer in your town. You merely make a small first 
payment—balance monthly. 


Go to your Electrical Dealer, De- 
partment Store, Electric Light Company, Music 
Dealer or Battery Service Station; tell them you 
read this advertisement and you want the PHILCO 
RADIO SOCKET POWER. 


No Hum-No Distortion 


Philco Socket Powers will give you 
radio reception without the least hum; without the 
least distortion. Your electric lighting current will 
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CRASS 


now operate your radio set smoothly and perfectly— 
any kind or any make of set. 
mk No more recharging to do; no more 
—— dry batteries to replace; no more fuss; no more 


ie bother, and better still, improved reception. 


Mail This Coupon toate 


Visit the Philco dealer, or if you pre- Sign your name and address to this 

fer, mail this coupon to us and we will give you the full coupon, and mail it to us today. The coupon is not an 

details direct from the factory. We will send you complete order. It does not place you under the slightest obliga- 

information on our Easy Payment Plan and Trade-In tion. It is merely a request for the full details and free 

Allowance offer for your old storage battery. illustrated literature describing these famous Philco 
Socket Powers. 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Co., 23° Philadelphia, Pa. 
Radio A’and B” 
Socket Powers 


We also make the wonderful Trickle Charger Battery 
in the handsome glass case with Built-In Charge Indi- 
cators that tell you when and how much to recharge. 

These batteries are made by the makers of the famous 
super-powered Diamond Grid Battery for your automobile. 


@©H.B.B. 


SPECIAL 


away with the ordinary ‘“‘A”’ storage battery, dry cell batteries, and ‘‘B”’ batteries. 


One switch controls everything. Snap it “ON,” and from your 
house current you get a strong, steady flow of A and B power. 


Snap it ‘““OFF,”’ and your 


Trade In Your Old 
Storage Battery 


Yes, any one of the many thousands 
of Philco dealers will make you a very liberal trade- 
in allowance for your old “‘A” storage battery on 
the purchase of a brand-new Philco AB Socket 
Power. 


It makes no difference what make 
of “‘A” storage battery you now have or how old 
or worn out it may be, the Philco dealer will give 
you a surprisingly liberal allowance. 


Installation FREE 


No matter where you live there is 
almost sure to be an authorized PHILCO dealer 
near you who will deliver a brand-new Philco Socket 
Power to your home on the day and hour you desire. 
He will connect it to your radio set at no additional 
cost to you. 


The Philco dealer in your commu- 
nity guarantees you complete satisfaction. 


COUPON, 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Co., 
Ontario and C Streets, 


Philadelphia, Pa. Dept. 1229 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me, without cost, illustrated lit- 
erature describing the famous Philco A and B 
Socket Powers. I also desire full details of your 
Easy Payment Plan and Trade-In Allowance 
offer. It is understood that this request places 
me under no obligation. 


Name 


Address___ 


Name of your radio set 


| 
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them like a diminished gray wolf on a trail. 
Mrs. Courage, gazing at Jewel, held fast 
to her hand. 
But Jewel looked again like a soldier 
marching, with the battle before him. 
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HEN John Jeffrey had closed the door 

upon Jewel hurrying out with that 
pathetic suitcase, letting her go forth alone 
and fare as she could, he had almost opened 
it again, dashed after her, brought her back, 
declared to her all the madness of his hot 
bursting heart. But John Jeffrey, while 
despising mere conventions, suffered from 
ideals, stern and high, that went before him 
always like a fiery cross. With his body he 
loved her enough to bring her back and 
keep her there; with his heart and his soul 
and his mind he loved her enough not to 
do it. She must win her own battle, just as 
better women before her. He wanted her to 
fight, to shine. 

She was a married woman; she had said it 
herself—actually with a kind of quaint dig- 
nity overlaying the despair and appallment. 

Cursing Vicary silently, John Jeffrey 
Fleet turned back into the red room, threw 
himself into the chair beside the fire, and 
his thoughts burrowed deep. He could not 
get the vision of her out of his head, going 
off like a little ghost into the ghostliness of 
the unknown. After all, John Jeffrey’s 
thoughts said, she was a mere baby. 

John Jeffrey was one of those men who 
are sorry and tender for women. It was, 
speciously as people might try to twist the 
fact, a man-made world. It was a world 
made for men by men. Perhaps Nature 
herself had assisted to make it so. 

“Wouldn’t I be justified?” he said to 
himself, considering any road that let them 
out, Jewel and him. 

Just here it was that Batters entered. 
“Vicary would be glad to speak to you for 
a moment, sir.’’ 

“Bring him here,” said John Jeffrey like 
a shot. But he stayed still in the deep 
chair, resisting the impulse to leap to his 
feet, pull off his coat and be ready with a 
fist at Vicary’s pale, smooth face. ‘‘Better 
be quiet just at first and see fe 

Vicary camein. He looked well groomed, 
in a lounge suit that must have been almost 
new. ‘“‘His wedding garment,’’ suddenly 
thought Fleet, seeing the smoothness of 
Vicary, even veiled by the fiery mist 
through which he gazed. And his eyes lifted 
to Vicary’s face. But there was not a sign, 
not the faintest perturbation there, to show 
what had been. 

“Well?” 

Vicary approached and stood near. “It 
has been very kind of you to give me the 
day off, sir; as I told you, there were some 
private affairs worrying me for some time 
past; all settled now.” 

“Good!” 

“But I regret to say, sir, that I must ask 
you to take at once, if convenient to your- 
self, the notice that you allowed me to give 
provisionally a fortnight ago. The fort- 
night is just up today, sir, and I am due to 
leave your service tonight. Of course, I am 
reluctant if it inconveniences you, sir, but 
for all I know you may have your eye on a 
suitable man.” 

“T have. He could come at once prac- 
tically. Lord Marchfield’s going abroad— 
not taking his car.’’ 

“‘And you could take on his lordship’s 
chauffeur while he is away, sir? I am very 
glad, sir. He isa good man witha car. You 
will find the cars all in order, sir. Sir, my 
private affairs I want if possible to 
cross to France tonight.” 

“You dog!’”’ John Jeffrey thought. 

““My passport is all right, you see, sir, as 
I have recently been on the Continent with 
you.” 
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“Quite.” 

“T regret to leave your service, sir.” 

“You want your money—to be paid up 
now, eh?”’ 

“Tf you’d be so good, sir.”’ 

‘“Let me see yy 

“Tt’s just the month, sir. 
pounds, if you please.’ 

Fleet sat forward in the chair, hands 
locked and working, hanging between his 
knees, not looking at the chauffeur. 

“The escapades of the last two or three 
months were a bit too much for you per- 
haps, eh, Vicary?’’ And the question went 
round in his mind like a wheel! ‘Will he 
tell me? And if he does, what’ll I do to 
him?” 

But Vicary had nothing to tell, though 
he held onto the solution presented by John 
Jeffrey. 

“Well, yes, sir.’ 
ingly. ‘“‘Perhaps they have been. For one 
thing, I’ve got.quite fond of a certain party, 
you understand, and couldn’t tell the party 
who I am now, could I, sir? It’s been very 
awkward; I didn’t foresee what might hap- 
pen. And the Princess Barbignon, what I 
used to drive for before coming to you, sir, 
will be sure to give me a job again or find 
me one. English chauffeurs are pretty 
much liked. She’s always at her villa at 
Cannes for Christmas.”’ 

“You’re a good cosmopolitan, Vicary, 
aren’t you?” 

‘Well, sir, I am a rolling stone, I admit.” 

“You dog!’ said John Jeffrey to himself. 
“ve a mind to tell you what I know, and 
beat your face in.” 

Then the thought came to him to keep 
quiet, to let Vicary go; to take the field of 
love himself. Let Vicary go. It would be 
easy. It would let the little girl out. If he 
didn’t let Vicary go—if he drove Vicary to 
her and her to Vicary 

Further thought on this had been un- 
thinkable ever since she had come in and 
told him. He wanted her to shine, to fight. 
But supposing the battle receded from her; 
supposing that frightened marching soldier 
came up to find the battleground evacu- 
ated, so that the poor soldier could drop 
his pack, sink down on flowers and grass, 
look up at the blue sky, hear the birds sing 
again. 

“Well, he wants his wages,” said John 
Jeffrey’s consciousness. ‘‘Pay him and let 
him go. He’ll vanish all right.’”’ And 
slowly he unlocked his hands that were 
grinding together and felt for his note case. 
“You can have it in notes straightway. 
Twenty pounds?” 

“Twenty pounds. Thank you, sir.”’ 

Those notes changed hands very delib- 
erately, with a feeling of dangerous under- 
current in the action, as if the crisp paper 
carried from the master’s hand to the sery- 
ant’s the fury that was in him. 

Observing Fleet, Vicary said, “‘I trust 


Twenty 


' you have been, on the whole, satisfied, sir? 


That I can give your name as reference in 
the future?” 

Fleet answered steadily, “‘Do you think 
you will ever be applying to me for a refer- 
ence, Vicary?”’ 

Their eyes met. ‘‘Well, sir—well, of 
course, if I am driving again for the princess 
or any of her friends, as I anticipate, such 
would not be necessary.’ 

“As a chauffeur, you're all right,’’ said 
Fleet in a voice so hard and metallic that it 
gave this impression—that just one crack 
in the crust of his voice and the lava would 
be out, burning all before it. 

“Thank you, sir. It would be only as a 
chauffeur, of course, that I might, if neces- 
sary, ask your recommendation.” 

Fleet opened his lips to say, ‘‘And now 
get out!” 

But it was just then that the door 
opened. Batters stood there murmuring 
apologetically of people on very urgent 


He smiled ingratiat-° 
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Two Models 


The Kingston is offered in 
two popular models—Uni- 
versal, the heater that fits 
and heats ANY car, and the 
Manifold type. Both guar- 
anteed to the limit—real 
heaters! 


Fords $3.75 


Keep your Ford warm at zero with the 
Kingston Manifold Heater, and join 
the army of hundreds of thousands of 
satisfied users. Two Ford Models, 
standard for 1926 and earlier cars, and 
the new 1927 model, which fits Fords 
with hot-spot manifolds without cut- 
ting the exhaust pipe. Price, either 
model, $3.75. Chevrolet, Dodge and 
Overland, $5.00. 


Insist that your dealer 
sell you the Kingston. 
If he won’t, we will see 


that you are supplied. 
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KINGSTON CAR HEATERS are hand- 


some, inexpensive, very easily installed 
and deliver plenty of heat, pure, fresh, 
clean heat. They get on the job the mo- 
ment the motor starts, and stay on the job 
in the coldest weather. 
Kingston Heaters are in use. Every dealer 
sells them, and every user endorses them. 
Keep warm this winter with the pioneer of 


them all—the dependable KINGSTON! 
An Ideal Christmas Gift ! 
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Universal 


May be installed on vertical 
dashboard, on front of front 
seat, rear of front seat or front of rear seat. 
plete with 8 feet of flexible tubing. 


850 


Com- 


HERE’S THE UNIVERSAL, the heater 
that fits and heats ANY car. 
second season of popularity, and a pioneer 
in its field. Easily installed, heats quickly 
(really heats!) fits snugly against the verti- 
cal dashboard entirely out of the way, is 
efficient and time tried. The new Kingston 
with the new positive valve is a year ahead. 
Insist upon the Kingston. 


And the NEW Valve 
$$ 


Now in its 


The new valve of 
the Kingston Uni- 
versal Heater is 


constructed after 
an entirely new | 
idea, and is posi- 
tively gas proof. | 
No fumes can pos- | 
sibly escape. The \ 
operation is sim- ; 
ple, constant and fully guaranteed. 
heater with the perfect valve. 


Insist on the 
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appointment at 
three? 


PPOINTMENTS, 
memos, data of all sorts, 
should berecordedinthedated 
pages of a Standard Diary. 
Let it remember for you. 


TheStandard Daily Reminder 
orthe Half-Hourly or Quarter- 
Hourly Appointment Books 
are used by tens of thousands 
of busy men and women. 


Forthesalesman, or“outside”’ 
man, the vest pocket style is 
a wonderful business aid. A 
Standard Diary schedules the 
day’s duties; enables you to 
plan your day and to work 
according to your plan. 


A Christmas gift of a Diary 
is a valued gift which lasts a 
year. There is a style of The 
Standard Diaries for every- 
one. Prices 50¢ to $5.00 each. 
If not at your dealer’s write 
direct for descriptive folder. 


Whe STANDARD DIARY COMPANY 
Makers of Diaries for 75 years 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Dept. S-1 


One of Many 


The ae ees Diaries 
STANDARD DIARIES 


Diaries for Every Need 
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business for Vicary, and asking also for Mr. 
Fleet; and then, close behind Batters, with- 
out waiting for permission, they appeared 
in the doorway; the owners of the two gray 
shadows of faces that John Jeffrey had 
sensed behind lace window curtains in Wall- 
flower Road; and between them, Jewel. 

Vicary uttered something under his 
breath, an inaudible curse. John Jeffrey 
Fleet sprang up, as if displaying passion- 
ately that he was master of the wine-red 
room, master of Vicary, master of himself 
and everyone concerned, and could fell fate 
with a blow. 

She came into the room between her par- 
ents, meekly like a lamb to the slaughter, 
the bride who had slain herself. Marriage 
is marriage. 

The two diminished gray people blinked 
a little in the light; they were unutterably 
sad, beaten; but the dignity of grief was 
theirs. And Jewel’s father, looking from 
Fleet to Vicary, asked her in a dried voice, 
“Which?” And he knew instantly, and 
faced Vicary. 

“My name’s Fleet, sir,” said John Jef- 
frey. 

“Ves, sir,” answered Courage. ial 
guessed it. This man is Arthur Vicary, your 
chauffeur?” 

“He has just completed his service with 
me.” 

Courage’s lusterless eyes said, ‘‘The 
dog!’ too, just as if he had spoken it. But 
he proceeded straightway to business. 
“May we have a few words with him here, 
Mr. Fleet, apologizing for inconveniencing 
you?” 

“It is no inconvenience. Shall I leave 
you alone?”’ This he asked with Jewel’s 
eyes on him, beseeching. 

“‘T would be glad of your presence, Mr. 
Fleet,’ said Courage. Vicary was actually 
smiling a little, cornered. 

“Won't you sit down?” said John Jeffrey 
to father, mother and daughter. 

“No, thank you, Mr. Fleet,’ said Cour- 
age in a manner so patient, so apprehensive 
of every fact in the sorry situation as to en- 
dear him instantly to John Jeffrey. ‘We'll 
stand—at least I will. Your chauffeur can’t 
very well sit down with you, and your 
chauffeur is my daughter’s husband. They 
were married this morning.” 

Then Vicary spoke: ‘‘Under false pre- 
tenses. She played being an heiress, think- 
ing she had a good bet in me.” 

“The false pretenses were mutual,”’ said 
Courage, regarding him fixedly. ‘“‘You 
played the rich man about town. But all 
that doesn’t avail us now. What avails us 
now is that you’re married, you two. You 
have to make the best of what you’ve 
done.” 

‘Keep quiet,” said John Jeffrey to him- 
self, 

“T want to ask you, as her father, Mr. 
Vicary, what provision you have made for 
my daughter.” 

“None,” said Vicary. 

John Jeffrey stepped right back into the 
window recess and stood there, and at once, 
it seemed, the gray people forgot him; all 
their thoughts were centered on Vicary, 


| and all Vicary’s thoughts circled around 


them. Only Jewel did not forget John Jef- 
frey. She moved so that still she could see 
him, and the dumb flutter of her lips was a 
prayer sent to him. 

Courage looked infinitely tired, small and 
shrunk. Vicary seemed to tower near him, 
in his well-cut suit of tweed, with his pale 
purposeful face and concentration of eye. 
Courage looked pitiably uncertain, as if 
knowing himself, in all essentials, power- 
less. You cannot make a man live with any 
woman, nor extract from him more than a 
meager proportion of his wage for her up- 
keep, nor even collect that meager propor- 
tion without perpetual struggle. Courage 
read all the squalid connubial cases in his 
paper daily, knew the pitiful difficulties of 
situations like Jewel’s, knew the humilia- 
tion and the heart rack. But he braced him- 
self and went on; for there was a man in 
the Courage family; he was that man, and 
had he not.exhorted his two women to re- 
member it? 
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“What provision do you propose to 
make?” 

“None,” said Vicary. 

And though he did not look, his percep- 
tions were keen for the silent figure in the 
window recess. Here was where Fleet might 
come forward and take a hand with all the 
damned authoritativeness of his class and 
order and say: ‘‘This man intends to cross 
to France tonight. This is wife desertion. 
T’ll get in touch with the authorities at 
once and ——” 

In flashes through Vicary’s mind went 
the surmise that this could be done. But 
John Jeffrey spoke not a word. His atten- 
tion, his rage and suffering were all for 
Jewel, who kept sending him those little 
prayers from soundless lips. Such emer- 
gency measures as Vicary feared never even 
occurred to him—till afterward. 


“None?” repeated Courage, bracing 


“himself. ‘‘But you have a wife; you have 


to support her.” 

“T don’t want the hussy,”’ said Vicary 
crudely. ‘‘Let someone else have her.’ 

Then he knew instantly from the remote 
figure in the window that he had gone too 
far. He glanced at John Jeffrey, muttered: 
“Tf I have gone a bit far in saying that, it’s 
excusable. She hoaxed me. All she wanted 
was money, though she kept talking of 
marrying for love.” 

Mrs. Courage was fluttering: ‘‘That he 
should speak so of Jewel if 

“Come, Mr. Vicary,’” said Courage 
bravely, ‘‘this answer won’t do for me.” 

“It will have to do,’’ answered Vicary, 
with a look of insolence and contempt. 

“You can’t mean,” faltered Mrs. Cour- 
age, ‘‘that you’re going to desert your wife, 
your pretty wife that dozens of young men 
would have been only too glad to marry?” 

“T say, they can have her,”’ said Vicary, 
still as an image. 

“Oh!” cried Mrs. Courage. ‘‘Oh! 
Oh!” Vicary threw her, too, his look of in- 
solence and contempt. 

A little color came into Courage’s face, 
and not only into his face but into his poor 
heart as well. He had borne himself, he 
hoped, as a man under this blow; his 
women had seen that he could take them 
by the hands and lead them; they had left 
to him the responsible part and he was 
playing it. But 

He knew that all his soul hoped that this 
large light graven image of a man would 
persist in his dastardly repudiation. He 
knew that all he wanted was to see his 
terror-stricken, large-eyed girl safe home 
again. 

In his heart swelled secret gladness that 
the man refused her; in his mind he saw 
again the baby girl who used to play 
with him round the chairs and under the 
tables. Now she had, so incomprehensibly, 
grown up, and he had all the father jeal- 
ousy, secretly wishing her to walk un- 
touched. 

So Courage said again, ‘“‘You have to 
support my daughter.” 

Then suddenly Jewel withdrew her eyes 
from John Jeffrey, ceased sending him her 
little prayers through dumb lips. She 
stepped forward, at her proudest. “‘ Never!” 
she cried. A smile just touched the corners 
of her father’s lips. “From now on,” 
Jewel said, “‘I support myself; and I help 
you, father; and you, mother.”’ And she 
went to them one after the other, put her 
arms round their necks, kissed them. 

Courage kept his arm about her. ‘“‘What 
have you to say to that?” asked he fiercely 
of Vicary. 

“Tt suits me,’’ said Vicary. 

“Come, mother,” said Courage, after 
failing to find further words; ‘come, 
Jewel.’’ But before he took his women out, 
he turned to the window. 

“We are sorry to have troubled you with 
our affairs, Mr. Fleet, and we thank you for 
your courtesy.” 

Fleet advanced. 
door.” 

Still he had taken no part in the strange 
discussion, contributed no opinion. Every 
fiber stinging in his body told him that 
action would come, somehow, later. 


, 


“T’ll see you to the 
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Father; mother and daughter preceding 
him, he went into the hall. Courage turned 
in the doorway and looked up into Fleet’s 
brown face; and a very fine face it seemed 
to him, with the gayety of a boy masked 
now by the anger of a man. 

“‘T wish, sir,’ he said sincerely, ‘‘that you 
had been the chauffeur and that she had 
married you.” 

Fleet put out a hand and held Courage’s 
steadily for a long moment. Then back 
into the library, to see Vicary still standing 
where they had left him, his knowing head 
cocked a little to one side, very observant. 

“Well?” said Fleet. 

“Well, sir?”’ Vicary responded. 

“Catching the night boat, as you in- 
tended, eh?”’ 

“OVes; site 

“Not likely to see you here again?” 

“Extremely unlikely, sir.” 

“You’ve got something on your chest. 
Out with it.” 

“Very well,” said Vicary, “here it is: 
We're not master and servant now; we’re 
man to man. I see what I see. I can’t 
mistake it. You’ve met before, you and 
her. I don’t want her. I don’t tie myself 
like that. And I say to you as man to man, 
she’s in the market, just as she was before. 
I like money. Do you want to buy me off?” 

Fleet’s body went into action automati- 
cally almost before his mind had sensed 
Vicary’s offer. He went straight for the 
chauffeur and the next instant Vicary 
crashed down. Fleet swung him up in a 
jiujitsu hold, kicked open the door, and 
saw Batters, fat and startled, through the 
red mists. Without a word, Batters ran to 
the front door, flung it wide, and Vicary 
hurtled forth into the street. 


And Courage, piloting his women, was 
seized with a desperate feeling of splendor, 
caught maybe from his reckless daughter or 
resurrected from the lost fields of youth. 
The beasts of fear, rage, lust and greed had 
come roaring upon his home and dis- 
appeared again. He had his women safe, 
and they were listening to him as not for 
years had they listened; they hung to his 
arms, were helplessly for his leading. And 
out of this regained glorious sense of pro- 
tectiveness and power, as they were footing 
it for the station, suddenly he halted them. 
“We'll take a taxicab.” 

“All the way?” exclaimed Mrs. Courage. 

“All the way. Jewel’s tired; so are you, 
my girl.” 

So he handed them into a taxicab, 
climbed in after, and sat between them, 
holding a hand of each. For a long while 
they drove in silence. At last, ‘‘I like Mr. 
Fleet,” said Courage. ‘‘ A fine young man.” 

“Tt’s a beautiful house,” said Mrs. 
Courage vacantly, merely for the sake of 
uttering something. 

“T thought,” said Jewel, with a gulp, 
“that it would be my home. He had 
described it to me.” 

They understood her. It was the house 
which Vicary had given her to understand 
he owned. They made no comment. Ex- 
perience had taught them that while words 
often confused, bewildered or embittered, 
silence did no harm. Often silence healed; 
suggested ‘‘ Forget.” 

So they came back into Wallflower Road, 
and through the fanlight of the front door 
the glimmer of the hall gaslight showed 
like a beacon. Here was refuge, in the 
familiar place. 

“Run in, my dears,’’ said Courage, fum- 
bling in his pockets for money. 

They left him outside paying the cab- 
man, while they entered, turned up the 
gas, unlocked the doors, inspected and 
poked the dining-room fire. It was all as it 
had been hundreds of times before. 

“T’ll go and take off my things, mother,” 
said Jewel; and she went upstairs, still 
straight, still buoyant. 

Mrs. Courage, following to the door to 
watch her, trembling and ashen, thought: 
“When I was a girl I’d have been in a faint, 
or crying, or I wouldn’t have known 
what to do.’?, And, her husband entering, 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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Today—the famous Fry Visible Pump is 
supplying gasoline to millions of motorists 
in most of the leading cities of the world. 


Jimmy the Courtesy Man has attained 
world wide recognition and an_inter- 
national reputation. For when Jimmy is 
selling you gasoline he is serving you in 


Made in five and ten gallon 
capacities —both labeled by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


an affable, courteous manner. Jimmy 


appreciates your business. 


More and more are motorists patron- 
izing the Fry Visible Pump. 


More and more are progressive pump 
buyers standardizing on the Fry Visible 
Pump. 
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Such world wide leadership is due en- 
tirely to one basic quality—dependability ! 
Buy from a Fry. There’s one close 
by. Buy from Jimmy. Millions do! 


Guarantee Liquid Measure Company, Rochester, Pa. 
Fry Equipment Co., Ltd., 401 Royal Bank Building 
Toronto, Ontario 
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The Real Stuff tht You Want in Your Car 


You want your car to stay likenew. You 
know that everything depends upon de- 
sign and material—which you can judge 
largely for yourself! Simply check for 
Timken Tapered Roller Bearings. 


Transmissions, differentials, pinion or worm 
drives, rear wheels, front wheels, steering 
pivots and fans are best wear-proofed by 
means of Timken Bearings. Their taper 
design and POSITIVELY ALIGNED ROLLS 
are equally effective against shock, 
speed, thrust, torque and friction. 


Since it is the bearings which must carry 


all these forces, the quality of the bear- 
ing steel is an important criterion of a 
car’s endurance. Timken steel, made 
only in Timken electric furnaces, is the 
kind of material you want at these vital 
points in your car or truck. You gethit 


-in 91% of all American makes. 


Timken Bearings are so universally pre- 
ferred for motor vehicles, and for -in- 
dustrial machinery of every type, that 
Timken electric steel production is the 
largest in the world. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 


A STEEL WORKER 
POUNDS RECORDING 
MARKS INTO BLOOMS 
OF GLOWING STEEL 
AND A GREAT CRANE 
CONVEYS THEM TO THE 
TIMKEN COOLING PITS 
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(Continued from Page 122) 
joining her silently, she told him: ‘‘She’s 
strange; it seems marvelous. At her age 
I’d have broken down; I wouldn’t have 
known what to do.” 

He answered, ‘‘The old way and the new 
way.” 

She helped him off with his coat, hung it 
up for him, laid her own hat and coat aside, 
and together they stood on the patched 
hearthrug in the dining room. 

“You and I, my girl,’ said Courage, 
keeping himself straight with an effort, 
“don’t know the new way. It’s a thing we 
have to learn.” 

“But, Herbert, a young wife can’t 

“Young people aren’t in the habit of 
saying ‘can’ and ‘can’t,’ my dear. It’s ‘do’ 
and ‘don’t.’”’ 

“All this time you haven’t blamed me 
once!”’ 

“‘T’m sorry for you, my girl,”’ said Cour- 
age. ‘“You love your baby. You’d got into 
the way of thinking she was all you had. 
And now ——” 

“*Her life’s ruined.” 

“We would have said so in our time.” 

“Tf we could only help her!” 

“Tt’s a bad business,” groaned Courage, 
and he kept murmuring “Bad business, 
bad business!”’ till Jewel came down again; 
and on the hand that was pulling at her silk 
jumper to set it neat and taut, the wedding 
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what is coming and can choose what you 
want to indulge in and can determine for 
yourselves pretty largely what each day 
will bring in the way of contacts, I have 
been so tied by my work and my interests 
that whatever I have had has come to me, 
and has come generally without my asking 
for it, or knowing of it in advance, or hav- 
ing any idea of what it would be when it 
did come. 

The faithful, patient, smiling mailman— 
one of our best friends and most tireless 
servants, but one we too often accept as a 
cog in the machine of life and give no con- 
sideration as a human being and a friend— 
has been coming my way ever since I started 
my nursery business in Santa Rosa back in 
1878; he has walked, or he has ridden a 
bicycle, or he has driven a lean old horse or 
a fat and chubby pony, or he has come in 
an automobile, and he has brought the 
world to my desk, rain and shine, summer 
and winter, early and late, ever since that 
date, and made me smile, or laugh, or thrill 
with satisfaction, or puff with pride, or 
weep in sympathy, or cuss a little in a mild 
way, or pound my desk and explode in 
good, old-fashioned, satisfying down-east 
vernacular. He has been the principal line 
of communication between me and the 
great things and the fine people of the 
earth, and I am grateful to him, and have 
told him so time and again, and man after 
man, as the job passed down a long line of 
successive mailmen on my route. 

I have seen a great change in letters in 
my time. The old art of letter writing seems 
to have died out, and more and more I have 
noticed that a letter is the mere bones of a 
body that might have been breathed full of 
color, fragrance, friendliness and satisfac- 
tion. 

That, of course, is part of our modern 
development; the main thing now is to use 
the fewest possible words, make ourselves 
clear in the business—and file copies for use 
in case a lawsuit comes up. There isn’t 
much romance in that kind of letter writ- 
ing, and there never can be. 

My mail bag has contained letters and 
papers and clippings and books generally 
more interesting and colorful and romantic 
to me when taken together, as a cross- 
section of the times and a survey of the 
world, than as separate, individual human 
documents. If a body has a mind to he 
can get a pretty interesting and valuable 
notion of human nature from letters. The 
politician is there who wants to win an 
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ring gleamed newly. All the light in the 
room might have been focused upon that 
wedding ring. 

“T’ll bring supper,” 
speaking brightly; 
tray.” 

Courage answered with compassion, “‘I’ll 
carry the tray in for you, my girl.” 

Jewel went to the shallow middle drawer 
of the sideboard. There lay, as they had 
long lain, the velvet, the silk, the canvas 
and the wire for the hat. Nearly a year 
ago she had promised her mother the hat. 
And since, she had made many hats for 
cash payments, but never that one for love. 
And she took the materials out one by one, 
took out her mother’s workbasket, which 
always stood on the sideboard piled with 
mending, sat down by the fire and began 
the hat. 

Her mother and father entered with the 
loaded tray. Courage came and stood near 
Jewel, looking at what she was doing, pull- 
ing out his pipe and filling it, and laying it 
aside, ready for after the meal. 

“We'll have supper round the fire, shall 
we?” said Mrs. Courage quiveringly. 
““There’s only cheese and some of my cake, 
and the cocoa. Put the kettle on here, will 
you, Herbert?”’ 

And they kept glancing at Jewel, who 
was intent upon the hat, in her eyes the 
light that presaged an inspiration. They 


said Mrs. Courage, 
“it’s all ready on a 
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office, or to hang on to the one he has, or to 
make a showing so he will be promoted, or 
to clutch at an appointment just before he 
is beaten at the polls; he, too, seldom wants 
you to think about the good of the nation or 
the state, or to ask for your help in a worthy 
cause, or to make it possible for you to find 
a way out of your own troubles or difficul- 
ties. 

The reformer is there with his scheme 
for making everyone better overnight, in 
violation of all Nature’s laws and of the 
facts of history and biology; the promoter 
is there with his plan for giving you some- 
thing for nothing provided you make a 
small advance to him of the something in 
cold hard cash or negotiable paper. 

The idealist is there with a dream of 
finer things, usually a little impractical as 
to his machinery; the unsought friend is 
there warning you against somebody or 
something you had no idea of exposing 
yourself to; the jealous man is there, so 
afraid something you do or say will seem 
to cast a shadow on his jealously guarded 
reputation or dizzily erected structure of 
complacence; the failure is there who wants 
to know how he can succeed by some sim- 
ple process like saying ‘‘Open sesame!”’ or 
waving a wand over the black bag of his 
own incompetence; the beggar is there who 
is sure your well-known kindliness and ten- 
der heart will prompt you to help him and 
his invalid wife take a sea trip, when you 
know that they live better than you do and 
have two grown-up children in the family 
who don’t seem to be contributing much to 
this nautical enterprise. They are all there, 
and thousands more, just as you find them 
in life, but a little off their guard in letters 
and much more likely to give themselves 
away through the very anxiety they show 
to make out a good case for themselves. 

But that is only one side of the picture. 
The big, busy, royal soul is there who takes 
a minute from his hurried day to tell you 
that you are doing well at your job, and 
more power to you! The true friend is there 
who knows you are rushed and so won’t 
come to see you, or take up your time 
calling, but who must say that he loves you 
and wishes you well and will do anything 
you want him to do if the occasion arises 
when you need him. The sincere admirer 
is there, clumsy with words perhaps, but 
unable to resist the urge to say that you 
are appreciated in some quarters, anyhow, 
and that you have done him good—or done 
her good, perhaps—by something you have 
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had seen her like that with hats before. 
Only all those hats had gone to Isolde. 
Courage signed to his wife not to speak 
to her, but Mrs. Courage had that wisdom 
already. Silence was the great, the blessed 
resort of elderly people who did not’ know 
quite what to do next. The hissing of- the 
kettle, the cutting of the cake, the allotting 
of cups and plates filled the void. 
The shape of the hat defined itself, grew 
out of nebulousness into entrancing plan. 
Mrs. Courage, when she had made the 
cocoa, put Jewel’s cup beside her, with a 
slice of cake. She longed, at least, to beg, 
“Your favorite cake, dearest. Eat up, to 
please mums.”’ But still her husband re- 
strained her. They sat there on either side 
of the girl, eating their supper, trying not 
to watch her too jealously, too carefully; 
trying, even, not to notice the hat. And an 
hour went by, and another hour; and her 
fingers, which had not stopped working at 
all, were putting the last touch to the crea- 
tion. All the time, as her hands moved, the 
light kept shining upon the wedding ring. 
At last she stopped. It was finished; it 
poised on her hand. She looked up now at 
her mother; she looked full at them both, 
with an infinitely sweet new smile. They 
knew, in a sad revelation, that it was not 
merely a hat. It was a symbol. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


written or said or accomplished in your own 
field and fashion. 

The shut-ins are there—the sick, the 
maimed, the blind or deaf, reaching out 
their hands to you and thanking you for 
what you are trying to do; the old are 
there, tired from the struggle, but sweet- 
ened and mellowed by their experiences in 
it, and glad to say a cheery word or to give 
you a bit of sound, old-time advice, or to 
suggest something you would never think 
of until you, too, became ninety and could 
look dispassionately on life and see a lot of 
things the young folks of sixty or seventy 
miss. And the children are there in thou- 
sands! 


Dear Mr. Luther Burbank: I read in the 
paper that you were sick. I hope you will 
get better. In reading we have been reading 
your books and I like them better than any 
other books. My name is Mildred and I and 
two other friends are going to have a flower 
garden this summer and try mixing the 
pollen. I am in the sixth grade. The thing 
I like best is to plant flowers and watch 
them grow. Yours truly, 

MILDRED V. 


Dear Friend: Weare the children of the 
seventh grade of the Clara Barton School, 
and we want to write to tell you how much 
we like you and how wonderful we think it 
is that you wanted to work with flowers 
and make them better. We have a. garden 
in a vacant lot near the school and grow 
only the Luther Burbank seeds. 

Our teacher, Miss Neilsen, takes us on 
trips on Saturdays sometimes, to study the 
wild flowers and the trees in the timber 
north of Lake Ocatong; when we are there 


we wonder what you would say if you could - 


go with us and tell us about the things we 
do not know about flowers and Nature. 
We hope you are well and that your 
flowers and trees will be more beautiful to 
you and to us all the time. 
Your friends, SEVENTH GRADE. 


Dear Friend: A man lectured in our town 
last year about you and how you cross 
flowers by putting pollen on them, so I 
tried it with a sunflower and this spring my 
seeds came up and I want to tell you they 
were great! You never saw so many differ- 
ent kinds of sunflowers, and the chickens 
didn’t know whether they were sunflowers 
or some new kind of weed. I wish you could 
see them. I am eleven years old and I wish 
I could do the kind of things you do, and 


HO has not dreamed of 

a home amid orange 
groves and gardens in a land 
of eternal springtime, where 
balmy breezes blow in the 
palm trees and flowers bloom 
all the year? 


Such a dream comes true in 
Orlando, “ The City Beautiful.”’ 


Here it seems as if every house 
is somebody's dream home 
made real. Around Orlando's 
31 mirror lakes and along its 
avenues canopied with ever- 
green oaks are charming homes 
in settings of semi-tropical 
luxuriance. 


Whether one’s home be a mansion or 
a cottage, he can have in his yard 
orange and grapefruit trees, guavas, 
bananas, papayas, palms, flowering 
shrubs and vines and nearly anything 
else that grows, if space permits. For 
Nature, in this favored region, is won- 
derfully versatile and gracious. 


Orlando is a busy, thriving city, the 
business and marketing center of 
bountiful Orange County. This is a 
delightful land of rolling hills and 
1500 lakes, of orange and grapefruit 
groves, vineyards, poultry and dairy 
farms and vegetable gardens. 


Come to Orlando and Orange County 
this winter. You'll enjoy varied sports 
and entertainment. You'll find excel- 
lent accommodations and a genuine 
welcome from friendly, hospitable 
people. Write for our booklets. Mail 
the coupon. 


ORLANDO 
& Orange Coun 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 
Orlando ~ FLORIDA 


44 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
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I am going to try and get smart enough to 
do the same kind of things when I grow up. 
Lewis L. 


I am sending you a snapshot of me and 
my little sister standing by the sunflowers. 


If I had a room that was as big as my 
love for children is I would have it filled 
from floor to ceiling with that sort of letter, 
for there have been enough of them, and 
they are still coming. I never failed to 
answer them or have them answered, and 
I never felt the time was wasted, or the 
stationery or the trouble. My whole life 
has been spiced and enriched by my ac- 
quaintance with little folks, and I have 
always felt fortunate in having them for 
my friends, and happy in their admiration 
and confidence and esteem, because they 
are genuine, they are true, they under- 
stand and love Nature, and they have no 
motives except motives of kindliness and 
interest and enthusiasm. 

Kind thoughts and a wish to be of service 
beget kindness and generosity all the world 
over, I have found. People always felt 
somehow that I was well disposed toward 
everyone, and my work spoke for itself, so 
that I was early the recipient of thousands 
of the most sincere and friendly letters. It 
is doubtful if more than one-tenth of one 
per cent of the correspondents ever reached 
Santa Rosa or the gardens, yet many of 
them wrote now and again over a long 
period of years. As time went on and my 
business activities, of a very diversified 
sort, waxed great, the notes from old 
friends, only known through the agency of 
the mailman, yet nevertheless dear to me 
and usually recognized before the envelopes 
were opened, were thankfully received and 
fully enjoyed. 


A River of Letters 


They traveled, too, these friends of mine, 
into strange and fascinating corners of the 
globe. I have two scrapbooks full of picture 
postal cards that some of them sent me as 
they went, so that I got a breath of air and 
a glimpse of beauty from every land through 
their kindness and thoughtfulness. To me 
many of their names are more familiar than 
the names of my own neighbors in Santa 
Rosa; I learned their characters and dis- 
positions and interests through their letters 
and notes to me. I could tell which man 
was inclined to a short temper, which to an 
overgenerous heart, which to a love of art 
and music, which to a cool and businesslike 
appraisal of values of life, which to senti- 
ment, and which to gushing sentimentality. 
I vow I could tell you more about many of 
my correspondents than you could tell 
about any but your intimates, because a 
mail-bag friend puts himself down, in the 
end, pretty clearly on paper and 
draws a picture of himself for the 
discerning to see, even though he 
may be writing only of external 
things and may scarcely mention 
himself. 

The concern of these distant 
friends over my health was always 
touching and warming tome. After 
a while I began to be watched by 
the newspapers, and a bad cold in 
the head would get me as much space 
as the introduction of a new fruit 
destined to bring blessing and profit 
to the race for a thousand years. 
This curiosity about me—my hab- 
its, my eating, my home life, my 
thoughts, my aches and pains—had 
the result of bringing to me rivers of 
letters. I find that by going through 
the correspondence hastily I can al- 
most reconstruct the story of my 
life, and that there are brought to 
my mind innumerable incidents and 
small sicknesses and trifling business 
matters that I have myself long since 
forgotten. 

Thus, along about 1894 and there- 
after, | had a worry that made me 
sleepless and ruined my digestion; in 
the letters of those years I find scores 
prescribing for me, offering remedies, 


‘stages of collapse. 


THE SATURDAY 


urging dietary changes and generally fuss- 
ing over me as though I were in the last 
And what a variety of 
cures! If I had tried one-half of them I 
would have despoiled the back room of the 
local pharmacy; if I had experimented 
with any considerable proportion of the 
remedies proposed for sleeplessness I would 
have been up all night putting myself to 
sleep. And as for diets, there is no hotel in 
the land that would not have been ruined 
in a week had I dropped in there as a guest 
and begun to order the variety of foods 
prescribed for me by my anxious friends. 


A Stumper for a Solomon 


My mail bag was a curious medley of 
voices from the outside world. Almost 
everyone wanted something—in the hum- 
blest and most thoughtful way usually, 
and with no intention of being a nuisance 
or causing me vexation or trouble. Often, 
of course, they wanted impossible things. 
I don’t know why they should have thought 
that I was a combination of King Solomon, 
Cambridge University and an encyclo- 
pedia, but apparently they did. From one 
mail, chosen at random, I glean the follow- 
ing: 


I trust that I may write you concerning a 
peach tree grown in my back yard. This 
may be of no consequenee, but it is unusual 
for a natural tree, and those who have 
tasted the fruit pronounce it exceptional. 
If it is true, I should like to make it profita- 
ble to me and to society, but I am unfa- 
miliar with methods of determining the 
quality of the fruit or for commercializing 
it. Therefore I am sending you a can of the 
fruit and a few twigs which are commencing 
to bud. 

Approximately what might be the value 
of suchatree? Should it be sold outright to 
a nursery, and what steps would one take 
to prove the value to a nurseryman, and 
when proved, to sell it? 

I shall be very anxious to hear the result 
of your analization of the fruit. 


That was a stumper, because the fruit 
was canned and there was little about it to 
distinguish it from other peaches; more- 
over, the twigs died on the way, so my 
“analization”’ didn’t get very far. But at 
any rate this query was inmy own lineandI 
could reply with a show of intelligence. 

What we used to call ‘‘cranks” swarmed 
to me through my mail bag. If you had 
plenty of time and patience you could get a 
certain amount of amusement trying to 
make out what it was they were talking 
about—and sometimes you succeeded. It 
was as fascinating as the cross-word puzzle 
and only a little more difficult. 


EVENING POST 


One day I received a letter written on 
the heavy, substantial-looking, impressive 
stationery that foreigners commonly use. 
I am accused of putting a good many letters 
into the safe just because of the looks of 
them. And this was one. It came in a big 
white envelope, with a seal and a whole 
collection of Austrian stamps on it, and was 
addressed: 


To Mr. 
BURBANK 
Botanist and Scientific Planter, 
U.S. Nordamerika 


The mailmen had made a good guess on 
that vague direction, and here was the let- 
ter in my hand, reading thus: 


Dear Mr. Burbank: J got your address 
from a friend of mine and should like to ask 
of you a favor. Having since some years a 
fancy in growing cactus plants in hot 
houses, J will start now in a greater style 
and secured already land and hothouses. 
For the beginning J need some seeds of the 
adhering list, altogether about 200 grams, 
which you may mail by sample without 
value. Later, if J come more in business, J 
intend to import by your help whole plants. 
You may be convinced that J will cover all 
the expenses you may have. 


In the hope that you will trust me and ° 


do me the favor, J remain with the kindest 
greetings. 


Friendly Tokens 


That letter was the beginning of a pleasant 


friendship and some small profit on both 


sides, I hope. 

The next started generally and ended up 
particularly—a characteristic I observed 
in many letters of this nature. It ran: 


For years in Norway, my native country, 
I taught Natural History. I love animals 
and I admire and wonder about plants. 
True, we do not appreciate them as we 
ought to, was my thought then, as it still is. 
They are able to teach us all about a beau- 
tiful life, but most people do not learn their 
language. What they miss by that they 
never will even know. 

And now, my old soul wants your sun 
shining on it, Dear Mr. Burbank. Would 
you please let your secretary kindly tell me 
if there would be any possibility for me to 
get any kind of work in or around Santa 
Rosa? 


That was what it was all leading up to. 
And yet, on second thought, perhaps I 
am doing the writer an injustice. It was a 
kindly letter, well meant and well written; 
and although I wasn’t able to help the 
writer, I felt a little warm around the heart, 
I’m sure, by the interest shown and the 


Luther Burbank, Thomas A. Edison and Henry Ford in 1915 


December 4, 1926 


confidence she had in me, whom she had 
never seen and only vaguely heard of per- 


_ haps. 


There was always at least one present, 
large or small, most of them sent without 
any hope of return or expectation of reward 
or reciprocation of any sort. It was em- 
barrassing at times, yet plainly these peo- 
ple, whom I have never known at all, were 
actuated by generous and kindly motives 
in sending things tome. There was a pack- 
age and a letter in this typical mail bag I 
am writing of. The letter read: 


I have long been an admirer of your suc- 
cessful work, and as a small token of my 
esteem I am forwarding a box of my candy, 
which I trust reaches you in good condition. 

My parents came from Germany many 
years ago, where my father learned the 
confectioner’s art. I was born in the busi- 
ness and like yourself have tried always to 
improve my work. 

I trust you will accept this small gift with 
the feeling it comes from a friend. 


There was a feeling of brotherhood in 
that statement of his that he also had al- 
ways tried to make his work better—and 
the family assured me that he had suc- 
ceeded after the sample had been passed 
around and tested by experts there present. 

An Oregon man’s letter came next: 


I have been particularly interested in 
what is known locally as the willow herb, 
that grows here along streams, in the open 
woods, and especially in burns. It is so 
abundant that it crowds out the grasses and 
is hard to eradicate. It would bea big thing 
if it could be crossed with something to 
make it a useful plant, and I have been 
wondering if any cross would be possible 
that would develop for commercial use the 
abundant silky fibers that cover the seed 
capsules. I trust that I may hear from you 
on this subject. 


One Question I Could Answer 


Itwas agood thought, and though! did not 
have time to go into the experiment, I have 
no doubt that the writer was a man of in- 
telligence and that there was the germ of an 
idea somewhere in his question. It is from 
such beginnings that most of our great dis- 
coveries have been made and most of our 
important improvements have sprung, and 
I was never too busy to encourage people 
who took time to think for themselves and 
who showed an interest in Nature and her 
gifts to man. 

The day wouldn’t have been complete 
without something like this: j 


Are you available for an address before 
our annual Teachers’ Convention? We 
would make our dates suit your con- 
venience and would like to be in- 
formed as to your preference for 
a subject and as to your usual 
charge. 


I could answer that without hesi- 
tation. I almost never made ad- 
dresses, I never traveled far from 
home, I had no preferences as to 
subject as long as they would let 
someone else do the lecturing, and 
my usual charge was a million dollars 
an hour, which was the least I would 
take for subjecting myself to the 
agony of standing up before an audi- 
ence and trying to remember what it 
was my wife had suggested I should 
say. So there was a message easy to 
reply to. 

Back on my own territory again 
with the next: 


Dear Mr. Burbank: The cattlemen 
in this country have all gone broke, 
all on account of a weed that the cat- 
tle eat. It has occurred to me that 
possibly you might be able to help 
them get rid of the weed. ; 

This weed, or ‘“‘loco,’’ as we call it, 
causes the cattle and horses that eat 
it to go crazy. They will eat it when 

// (Continued on Page 131) 
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FAUCETS 


Santa likes a quiet house 


O make sure that you have quiet 

Mueller Faucets put in before 
Christmas Eve arrives. Mueller Fau- 
cets are a comfort all through the 
year. They stay shut off. They don’t 
sgurgle and grunt the whole night long. 
Sixty-nine years of quality manufac- 
turing methods are behind the grati- 
fying service they will give in your 
home. Merchant plumbers every- 
where carry them in stock, and can 
install them quickly. 


MUELLER CO. (Established 1857) 


Factories: Decatur, Illinois; Port Huron, Michigan 
Branches: New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
Canadian Factory: MUELLER, Limited, Sarnia 


© Mueller Co.—1926 
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The New Balkite Charger 
with both trickle and high charging rates 


MODEL J. Has two charging rates: 4 low trickle 
charge rate and a high rate for rapid charging 
and heavy-duty use. Can thus be used\either as a 
trickle or as a high rate charger, and \tombines 
their advantages. Noiseless. Large wat€r capac- 
ity. Visible electrolyte level. Rates: with 6- 
volt battery, 2.5 and .5 amperes; with 4-volt 
battery, .8 and .2 amperes. Special model 

for 25-40 cycles. Price $19.50. West of 
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kite Radio Power 


Rockies $20. (In Canada $27.50.) 


Balkite “B’— 


3 new models for every type of set 


Balkite “B” eliminates “B” batteries 
and supplies “B” current from the light 
socket. Entirely different from any 
other “B” device, it is noiseless, per- 
manent, has no bulbs and nothing to 
wear out or replace. Over 75,000 Bal- 
kite “B”s are today giving satisfactory 
service. 3 new models for all types 
of sets: The popular-priced Balkite 
“B”_W at $27.50 for sets of 5 tubes or 
less requiting 67 to 90 volts. Balkite 
“B”-X, for sets of 8 tubes or less, in- 
cluding power tubes; capacity 30 milli- 
amperes at 135 volts — $42. Balkite 
“B”-Y, for any standard radio set; ca- 
pacity 40 milliamperes at 150 volts— 
$69. (In Canada “B”-W $39; “B”-X 
$59.50; “B’-Y $96.) 


ik 
FANSTEE CHICAGO NCL fa) 


All Balkite Radio Power Units operate from 110-120 volt AC 
current with models for both 60 and 50 cycles. The new Balkite 
Charger is also available in a special model for 25-40 cycles. 


Balkite 


Balkite 


' Combination 
furnishes all radio power 


automatically 


Whenconnected to your “A” battery 
supplies automatic power to both*A” 
and “B” circuits. Controlled by the 
filament switch already on your set, 
it is entirely automatic in operation. 
Can be installed in a few minutes, 
either near the set or in a remote lo- 
cation. A permanent piece of equip- 
ment,employing no tubes and requir- 
ing noreplacements. Will serve any 
set now using either 4 or 6-volt “A” 
batteries and requiring not morethan 
30 milliamperes at 135 volts of “B” 
current—practically all sets of up to 


8 tubes. Price $59.50. (In Canada $83.) 


Balkite Trickle Charger—$10 


MODEL K. With 6-volt “A” batteries can be left on continuous 
or trickle charge, thus automatically keeping the battery at full 
power. In effect converts your “A” battery into a light socket 
“A” power supply. With 4-volt batteries can be used as an inter- 
mittent charger. Or as a trickle charger if a resistance is added. 
Rate about .5 ampere. 200,000 in use. Price $10. West of Rockies 
$10.50. (In Canada $15.) 


Ladio Power Units 
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vom the light socket 


is smooth silent power— 
permanent and infallible 


Over 700,000 radio receivers are today equipped 
with Balkite light socket Radio Power Units. In the 
ease of operation which it brings, Balkite, providing 
radio power to either or both circuits at the turn of 
a switch, has been one of the greatest contributors 
to the advance of the radio art. 

Originally purchased because of their conven- 
ience, Balkite Radio Power Units 
have become really popular be- 


Likewise the first Balkite “B,” purchased over 3 years 
ago, is still rendering satisfactory service and will do 
so for years to come. To. our knowledge not one of 
75,000 Balkite “B”s has ever worn out. It is during 
the third and fourth year that the long-run economy 
of Balkite becomes evident. 

Finally, Balkite Radio Power Units are unfailing 
in operation. The Balkite princi- 
ple of Electrolytic Rectification 


cause of performance in the 
hands of their owners. 

Balkite Radio Power Units 
are noiseless. They have no hum. 
They convert the alternating 
current of your lighting circuit 
into the silent direct current es- 
sential for radio reception. 

Balkite Radio Power Vnits 
are unvarying in outpu VA ce 
installed, they delive . 
the current required. 


Hear 
WALTER DAMROSCH 
and the 
NEW YORK SYMPHONY 
in your own home over 
any one of 13 stations 


Every other Saturday night a sym- 
phony concert. On alternate Satur- 
days one of Mr. Damrosch’s popular 
piano recitals on the great Wagner 
Music Dramas. Over stations: WEAF, 
WEEI, WGR, WFI, WCAE, WSAI, 
WTAM, WWJ, WGN, WCCO, KSD, 
WDAF, WOC. Balkite hour, 9 p. m., 


is one of the most important de- 
velopments in the entire power 
field. In radio it has led to the 
development of the first charger 
that could be used during re- 
ception} trickle charging as now 
commonly known, the first pop- 
ular light socket “B,” and now 
the new Balkite Combination. In 
other industries it is used wher- 
ever power must be infallible— 
in the signal systems of railroads, 


set, no more, no less/ hey have 
nothing to adjust%r fluctuate, 
and no dialsto complicate tuning. 

A gain, Balkite Radio Power Units are permanent 
pieces of equipment. They have nothing to wear out, 
replace, recharge or renew. They employ no tubes. 
They require no other attention than the infrequent 
addition of water. They are built to conform to the 
Underwriters’ requirements. Many of the first Balkite 
Chargers, purchased over 4 years ago, are still in use. 


Eastern Standard Time. 


lighting systems of hospitals, 
emergency power systems of all 
kinds. The Balkite equipment 
here selected to protect the public is the same used 
to provide power to your radio set. 

Add one of the Balkite chargers and Balkite “B” to 
your set now. Or add the new Balkite Combination. 
Either way will give you the last word in radio con- 
venience and economy and full, silent, unfailing 
power from the light socket. Ask your dealer. 


FANSTEEW PRODUCTS COMPANY, Incorporated, North Chicago, Illinois 


Licensees for Germany: 
Siemens & Halske, A. G. Wernerwerk M 
Sieménsstadt, Berlin 


\ 


Sole Licensees in the United Kingdom: 
Messrs. Radio Accessories Ltd., 9-13 Hythe Rd. 
Willesden, London, N. W. 10 
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HERE are few games which have the swift, direct action that 

hockey knows. There are few games where the tide of battle 
changes with such dramatic suddenness. This has made hockey 
one of the most popular of all the winter sports. But few know 
the heavy strain upon both teams where one slight mistake by the 
goal tender may mean defeat. 


One of the most famous of the goal tenders admits that he uses 
every possible second for relaxation in order to meet the nervous 
tension which he knows will soon follow. They may be bombard- 
ing his goal at any second and without this nerve rest he would 
soon be a useless wreck. The fluttering pulse is no help for a tight 
spot in this game. 


7 


pr oN 
ta 
“FTXIGHT SPOTS” are frequent for the driver. 
Fluttering pulse, jaded nerves and tired mus- 
cles are a constant menace. 


Sudden jams demand instant alertness, action 
quicker than thought. It is then that the driver 
of a Stabilated car appreciates the full value of 
his Stabilators: Physically relaxed and therefore : , 
mentally alert—his rested nerves and muscles in- a : 
stantly jump into action—respond at once to the Ss 

emergency with accurate, decisive judgment. Then, | ) 

as never before, he appreciates the practical value T 

of relaxed motoring—freedom from the exhaust- WA SO NI 
ing tension of constant preparedness against 

sudden, violent thrusts of spring recoil. 

In a Stabilated car you come to know that every AY i ABI Ai ORS 


recoil, mild or violent, is controlled by a counter- 


force exactly in proportion to the recoil force. You Such pre-eminent cars as: 
: Relaxation is possible only when you know Cadillac Chrysler 
know you can rf elax in perf ect confidence . And you do. that no force can throw you. The only way Duesenberg Franklin 


to prevent any force from throwing you is to 


E : 2 OM Isotta Fraschini ordan 
resist each force in keeping with its magnitude. J 


McFarlan Nash 


And right there you have the Stabilator prin- 
JOHN WARREN WATSON COMPANY ciple. This Stabilator principle is patented— Seger led Weer oles 
TWENTY-FOURTH AND LOCUST STS., PHILADELPHIA and Watson Stabilators enjoy complete, sole Stutz Willys-Knight 


and exclusive license under these patents. ; j 
are standard equipped to give you re- 
laxed motoring. 


H 


(Continued from Page 126) 
it isgreen or dry. Butit affects them worse 
when they eat it dry. 

It grows during the fall, winter and early 
spring, then it drysup. It resembles alfalfa 
some and they tell me that it belongs to the 
same family. 

If you are interested to study this weed 
to see if you can find something that will 
kill it or find some way to improve so that 
cattle can eat it as a food, I would like to 
hear from you. 


I had previously made some investiga- 
tion of this loco weed and had given two or 
three Western experiment stations hints as 
to possible methods of procedure, but I had 
to leave it to them to carry out the project. 
As a matter of fact, it looks pretty hopeless 
to me. You see, when you have a weed or 
a varmint or a family of men that has run 
to seed for a long time and has been poi- 
sonous and noxious and dangerous, you 
have fixed those qualities in the heredity 
firmly, and it would take more than a gen- 
eration or two to improve them and to 
make them useful and ornamental and law- 
abiding. 


Loco Weeds of Literature 


The loco weed and the poison oak and 
the weasel and the ground squirrel and the 
confirmed thief are developments, not acci- 
dents. You can’t put the blame on the in- 
dividual, and you can’t do very much to 
change the individual unless you take him 
young and give him an entirely different en- 
vironment and work with him and train 
him and be ready to put a barbed-wire 
fence around him if he shows signs of 
breaking off the reservation again. We 
have loco weed in our books, as well as on 
our prairies, that would be better rooted 
out and burned, but we have let them go on 
growing up there, and we have encouraged 
them and given them a chance, and now we 
can’t turn around in a day and suppress the 
sex stories and eliminate the sensation from 
our newspapers and expurgate our vicious 
novels by a simple wave of the hand. The 
loco weed looks good to eat, and the sug- 
gestive novel shows off well on the news 
stand, but both of them are deceiving and 
cause the consumer to go off his head. It is 
going to be a job to get rid of either one of 
the weeds, but some day we shall take hold 
manfully and do it, whether by grafting in 
some better stock: or by rolling up our 
sleeves and burning out the whole infested 
area to the grass roots. 

The dearest treasures the mail bag con- 
tained were letters from tried and true 
friends, some of whom, like the late Judge 
S. F. Leib, of San José and Dr. David Starr 
Jordan, president emeritus of Leland Stan- 
ford, Junior, University, wrote frequently 
and also visited me often, and I visited 
them, and some of whom came once or 
twice and wrote very little and rarely, but 
who were always to be counted on as loyal 
and affectionate. Such men as Thomas 
Edison, Henry Ford, Ignace Paderewski, 
Dr. Hugo de Vries, Albert, King of Belgium, 
and many more were my brothers; Madam 
Phoebe Hearst was an interested and gen- 
erous friend, and would have given me half 
of anything she had, she said, if I needed it. 
Such friendships are in themselves sufficient 
satisfaction and reward to a man. They 
make wealth unnecessary, fame idle, and the 
blandishments of a careless world empty. 

Those folks rang my doorbell, and with 
them I walked through my gardens. What 
did we talk about? What did they say? 
I don’t remember. Only in their friend- 
ship and their affection were they different 
from the thousands of others who came. 
They were as interested and absorbed in 
the work that they saw going on and in the 
results of that work in bed and greenhouse 
and orchard row as—well, as the children 
who came. Because in Nature’s presence 
we are all children, nothing more, and 
honors and names and purses lose their sig- 
nificance and importance and are forgotten, 
.and only the awe and marvel in our hearts 
remain. 
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My doorbell gave me contact with the 
great, the wise, the mighty; it brought me 
face to face with the beautiful and enchant- 
ing women of my day; it called me to speak 
to little children; it summoned me to an- 
swer the questions of the curious, the eager, 
the modest, the bold, the amateur and the 
scientist, the teacher and the pupil, the 
greatest bores in ‘creation and—Harry 
Lauder! 

A lean, brown man rang that doorbell 
one day, and when I answered it he told me 
he was a snake specialist. He knew more 
about snakes than any man living, I sup- 
pose; not from books or microscopes or 
laboratory examination, but from living 
with them, catching them, watching them, 
making pets of them. He was on the trail, 
he said, of a new species of snake—and 
there hadn’t been a new species discovered, 
I think he said, in twenty years. He was 
interested in my flowers, but I don’t think 
he got much out of me because I, on the 
other hand, was so interested in his snakes! 
In leaving he said I would hear from him, 
and just the other day I did. He had found 
his new snake, and with my permission, 
was going to name it for me! I have had 
many things named for me—from schools 
to pickaninnies—but I am as proud of the 
Burbank Silver Boa snake as of anything 
on my list. 

A sun-burned man came one day with a 
pack on his back and his shoes worn 
through, and carrying in his hand a very 
handsome lily plant. He was a clerk, he 
said, in ill health and taking a long vaca- 
tion. As he had little money he had de- 
cided to travel afoot; he had gone from 
San Francisco way up into Oregon, and 
there had discovered this lily. It was new 
to him, and he thought, he told me, of an 
old lady living in San Diego, a thousand 
miles from where the flower was found, who 
had once been kind to him and who loved 
flowers. He would take it to her, he de- 
cided, walking the whole distance. But 
when he tried he found that it would not 
go into his pack without danger of killing 
it, so he was carrying it from Oregon to 
San Diego—a thousand miles of hill and 
plain, mountain and waste—in his hand! 
He had stopped and rung my doorbell to 
ask me what the lily was, and when I told 
him it was a rare and beautiful Darling- 
tonia and very frail, I thought he would ery 
for joy. 


Popular With Both Sexes 


There was a great ringing of the bell once, 
but the ringer seemed to lose heart and be- 
come frightened, for when I went to answer 
I found her halfway out on the porch, look- 
ing pretty shy. It was a little girl on her 
way to school, and behind her was a group 
of them. 

“Hello!” I said in my doorway. ‘Is 
this a committee?”’ 

The others looked at the first. She was 
spokesman. She colored and hemmed and 
hawed, but finally she got at the matter. 

“The boys won’t let us cross the street,” 
she said, gaining some confidence as she 
went. “‘So we told them we’d come and tell 
Mr. Burbank on them.”’ 

That was it. I put on my severest face, 
led them out the gate, frowned at the boys 
and piloted the little group of timid maid- 
ens over. When I returned, the boys 
watched me closely. Was I going to turn 
and rend them, or was I going to lecture, 
or was I going to call the police? 

I said, “It is fun to hear girls squeal, 
isn’t it, boys? But why don’t you pick on 
some of the big girls next time?”’ 

They went away, whooping that they 
would. 

Children are always ringing my doorbell, 
and I think it gives off a more tinkling and 
merry peal to their touch than to that of 
any sober-sided graybeard or tailored 
princeling or learned professor. 

The people who bring strange or new 
plants to my door are numerous; what 
might surprise you is the number that have 
come asking me to prescribe for sick plants, 
and often bringing the patient. Those who 
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want advice about gardening, or names of 
their plants or wild flowers, or suggestions 
as to border plants or ornamental shrubs 
are legion, but of course it is impossible to 
help them, with my hands so full with my 
experiments. I can always make a little 
time, though, for the passionate flower 


‘lovers who come—especially for country 


and mountain women, in their plain, worn 
dresses, with their hair awry perhaps, and 
their hands roughened with work, but with 
beauty in their hearts and love of beauty 
and of Nature shining in their eyes. They 
bring me into intimate touch, constantly, 
with the wilds and the spaces that I have 
always loved, and sometimes I steal half 
an hour to sit and listen to them talk of 
their homes and their hills, and am refreshed 
and helped by them and. cheered by their 
visits. 

There are two stock phrases used by 
miscellaneous visitors that sound new to 
them, of course, but that have grown very 
old at home. “I couldn’t leave Santa Rosa 
without being able to say that: I saw Luther 
Burbank,” is one of them; the other is: 
“‘T’ve come a long way to see Luther Bur- 
bank.” That last was a strong statement 
until you examined it. I felt sort of guilty 
about not giving a minute to a man or a 
party that had come a long way to see me, 
until, by chance, I found that that “long 
way’’ was as likely to be the fifty miles 
from San Francisco as it was the five 
thousand from Australia, and after that I 
had to be impressed by something more 
than the plea of immeasurable distances 
traversed. 


Paderewski in the Home 


Perhaps the visitors who have embar- 
rassed me most—though I tried never to 
let them see it—have been the young ladies 
who have brought me their beaus for in- 
spection before saying yes or no to the fate- 
ful question. I don’t know where I got the 
reputation of being an infallible judge of 
prospective husbands, though it was prob- 
ably by word of mouth, the news spread- 
ing among girls of marriageable age with 
an amazing speed. I do not know, either, 
whether what I have said has ever dis- 
couraged a girl from going ahead with the 
investment. I’m inclined to doubt it. On 
the other hand, if I admit that the speci- 
men trotted out seems to measure up to my 
idea of a running mate for double-harness 
turnouts, I am immediately voted the 
greatest man in the world, and the smart- 
est; and in due course of time am sure to 
have a baby named for me, if it turns out 
that the baby can take my name with re- 
gard to the fitness of things. Even that 
did not discourage one proud young 
mother, and somewhere in the world today 
there is a girl toting around everywhere she 
goes the unwieldy handle of ‘‘Lutherine,”’ 
though I certainly hope she absolves me 
from responsibility for the hybridization 
of the name, or else has long since decided 
to call herself Eliza Ann! 

Outside of business men and buyers and 
scientists and insurance agents, and the like, 
these are typical of my visitors at the home 


in Santa Rosa. Thousands have come who: 


have not rung the doorbell at all, but who 
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OLFING ... mid stately Royal 

Palms waving to skies of ceru- 
lean blue. Fishing, yachting, bath- 
ing...in a sea of deepest azure 
...warm and peaceful...spar- 
kling in the gorgeous sunshine. 
Tennis, polo, hunting, thrilling | 
jaialai, horse racing...indescrib- | 
ably delightful, invigorating, 
healthful...in Cuba's springlike 
climate...its entrancing tropical 
beauty. 


And the charming social life... | | 
cultured, refined...but free and 
unrestricted...a gracious, hospi- 
table people...making pleasure 
an art. 


Intriguing Havana...city of con- 
trasts ... quaint, romantic, cen- 
tury-old scenes mingling with 
modern wealth and progress... | 
different...foreign...yet friendly. | 


ee: 


A visit to Cuba is an unforget- 
able experience. 
(In Cuba even the warmest sum- i § 
mer day is made pleasant by the ! 
cool trade winds. The tempera- 
ture during 1925 never rose above 
93 nor fell below 66 degrees.) 


Cubais only 90 miles from America 


For information apply to any Cuban i 
Consul or to the National Tourist ; 


Commission, Havana, Cuba 4 


have walked about the gardens on the | ame 


street and looked in over the fence, which 
I built low so that they could see all there 
was to see. Most of them are satisfied, 
but there was a time when hundreds every 
year were not, but would make some pre- 
text or find some excuse to push in or to 
call to me or to the men, so that in time 
they became a real menace to the business. 
I put up signs that discouraged them, 
finally. I said that they could have an in- 
terview at so much a minute. After that 
they seemed less anxious to interrupt. 
There is no getting cross with such folks 
though. Their interest is great; 
hearts are kindly. They can’t realize that 
a minute to each visitor would mean an 


average of an hour a day, and that an hour | 


a day would be about three working days 
out of each month, in a place where every 
minute counts and neither health nor 


their | 
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in their choice of foods—and 

the Germans may still differ as to 
the occupation of the Rhineland, but 
they are becoming one in their praise 
and love of a famous dish—healthful, 
tasteful, economical Sauerkraut. And 
who can foretell what differences 
this food may finally overcome? 


Aes FRENCH—most fastidious 


Sauerkraut, whose sales are increas- 
ing everywhere, is gaining, in fact, a 
distinct place in French Medical lit- 
erature. 


Armand Gautier, M. D., member of the In- 
stitute and the (Paris) Academy of Medicine 
and Professor of the’ Paris Faculty of Medi- 
cine, whose works have been translated into 
many tongues, in his “Diet for the Healthy 
Man and the Sick”, calls cabbage a “precious 
vegetable”; declares Sauerkraut easily digest- 
ible and recommends it in the diet for sugar 
diabetes. 


And equally enthusiastic is Doctor F. Cayla, 
at one time chief of the Clinic of the Medi- 
cal Faculty of the University of Bordeaux, 
France, who proclaims Sauerkraut “‘appetiz- 
ing, healthful and nourishing”. It should 
have a favored place, he adds, on the tables 
of others besides the Teutons. 


Dr. Marcel Labbé, former professor in the 
Faculty of Medicine of Paris and director of 
the Charity Hospital of that city, in his 
“Nutritious Diet”, also pays his tribute to the 
value of cabbage and Sauerkraut as foods. 


Agreeing with Metchnikoff, long the head 
of the Pasteur Institute, these French experts 
know that Sauerkraut is rich in vitamines 
and the minerals so necessary to bodily 
health and strength, and that its lactic fer- 
ments tend to keep the intestinal tract free 
from disease producing germs. 


But Sauerkraut is a delicious, wholesome, 
succulent and economical dish as well. It is 
within the reach of every purse. Send for 
the booklet, ‘Sauerkraut as a Health Food”. 
It is Free. It not-only gives you the scientific 
facts about this wonderful food, but it tells 
forty-nine ways of serving it. 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 


ASSOCIATION Clyde, Ohio 


Send for this 


“2800 f) Interesting Booklet 
EG FREE 
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1 The National Kraut Packers’ Association 

! Clyde, Ohio 

Please send me postpaid your free booklet ‘‘Sauer- 
kraut as a Health Food,’’ with new tested recipes. 
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Address 
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strength will permit of any additional 
strain on a body that has been driven at 
just about its highest speed constantly for 
sixty years. 

I do enjoy laying off for a little while 
when some people come by. Ignace Pade- 
rewski stayed with me several times, and 
his fine, sensitive nature and his breadth 
of experience gave him a background for a 
pleasant, a delightful friendship with me. 
He was never on his guard or being shown 
off when he was here, and he felt it and ap- 
preciated it. He played, too, though not 
in his concert style, but plainly and sim- 
ply, little old-fashioned songs and pieces 
he knew I would understand and enjoy, 
and never too much, but usually too 
little. Schumann-Heink, that great-hearted 
woman, who loved all the children of the 
world as she loved her own, was my guest, 
the great Melba came my way, and a dozen 
others whose names are written on my 
heart in gratitude to them for their interest 
and friendliness. 


Edison and Ford at Santa Rosa 


Thomas Edison I met in Sacramento 
when he came to California to visit the 
Exposition. I had been invited to go to 
Sacramento to meet him; he and Henry 
Ford were traveling in the same party, 
and it was a great conclave for me. Just a 
little while ago I had a letter from a man 
who saw that meeting; it is more ex- 
pressive than anything I can write of it, 
so I am going to quote from the letter. He 
wrote: 


I don’t think you know when it was I 
first saw you. I was working for the rail- 
road at Sacramento, and I heard that Edi- 
son and a party were coming through and 
would stop over for a while. 

When I went out to see the sights some- 
one told me Luther Burbank was coming, 
too, to meet Edison’s party and Henry 
Ford, so I went back to the despatcher and 
I said: “‘You’d better step out here a min- 
ute, because you are going to see something 
you will never see in your life again—the 
three biggest men in America, all at once.” 
He was very busy, but he went with me and 
we stayed for twenty minutes. 

I saw you meet Edison and he put an 
arm around you, then you met Ford. You 
had a little talk, then Ford talked to Mr. 
Edison. Every once in a while Edison 
would lean over to his wife, because he was 
very deaf, you remember, and he would 
holler out: ‘‘What did he say, mother?” 
Then she would tell him and he would 
laugh and then you would all have a good 
laugh. ai: 

It was certainly a treat for the railroad 
boys and the crowd, and I remember think- 
ing then that the big men were the simplest 
and plainest and pleasantest, if you could 
see them actually in the flesh; there was 
no buncombe or show or pretense, but just 
three fellows glad to meet and having a nice 
time about it. I will never forget it, and I 
guess none of us will that saw you. Pretty 
soon the conductor signaled, and you all 
went off together, and the last thing I saw, 
you and Edison were arm in arm in the car 
talking away, with Edison bending down 
and holding his hand to his ear to make out 
what you had to say, and anxious not. to 
miss a word. 


Edison and Ford and their party came 
out to the Santa Rosa gardens a few days 
later and we had a grand reunion. They 
wanted to know everything about the 
flowers and the plans and the program, and 
Edison was particularly quick to see beauty 
and catch the vision of what was being 
done and attempted. Henry Ford was just 
as enthusiastic, but he saw a different angle 
of the gardens. He wanted to know what 
was being done to increase production and 
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develop new possibilities in plants; he has 
the longest view into the future of any man 
I have encountered out of the business 
world of my time. The ladies said we acted 
like three schoolboys, but we didn’t care. 
We were having a fine time. 

Dr. David Starr Jordan and Hugo de 
Vries were the most interesting scientists I 
have encountered in a long experience with 
that class, though there have been others 
that I enjoyed enormously, many of them 
foreigners, with difficult English or none at 
all, and yet whom I could understand and 
who understood me because, with our 
botanical names for things and with signs 
and a common interest and concern, we 
were able to walk through the gardens and 
talk Nature’s language without the slight- 
est difficulty. My plants went to all parts 
of the world with these visitors, and my 
notions of method and technic were given 
wide dissemination through them. At the 
same time I learned from all of them and 
was helped by all of them and found friends 
and collaborators in all of them. 

Dear John Burroughs was an intimate 
and crony of mine long before we met or 
exchanged a line of writing; I looked for- 
ward to his visit, when the time came, with 
the keenest pleasure and delight, and I 
was not disappointed. We just chinned 
and chinned and romanced and laughed and 
exaggerated to each other by the hour, and 
when he went away I promised to name a 
strawberry for him. But a long time after- 
ward I wrote him that I had produced a 
quantity of fine strawberries and had never 
found one I thought sufficiently admirable 
and incomparable to send into the world 
with his honored name. Then, before I was 
satisfied, he died, and I lost a friend and 
the world lost one of its richest treasures. 
I am still hoping to find a fruit or a flower 
I think worthy of that name of his, and 
if I do I shall honor myself more than him 
in borrowing the use of it. 

John Muir and Jack London were neigh- 
bors of mine, in a sense; Muir lived outside 
of Oakland and the great story-teller lived 
just over the hills. We did not bother each 
other, we three, but we visited now and 
again. Muir was a sturdy, powerful oak 
of a man, with a broad view of life and a 
marvelous sympathy; Jack London was a 
big healthy boy with a taste for serious 
things, but never cynical, never bitter, al- 
ways good-humored and humorous, as I 
saw him, and with fingers and heart equally 
sensitive when he was in my gardens. 


All Sorts of Celebrities 


It was a long time ago that I discovered 
that newspapermen and press agents were 
fond of using me as a stalking horse to get 
space for pet enterprises or individuals of 
their own, and once or twice I had to shut 
down pretty smartly on this sort of ex- 
ploitation. But when it was all part of the 
game of life I didn’t mind so much; I sup- 
pose it is to publicity promoters that I owe 
many of the visits I have had from celeb- 
rities in their own fields, who would not 
likely have visited an old crank like me 
from choice. But when they come we 
usually get along famously; there have been 
a number of motion-picture stars and a 
crowd of athletes and young folks famous 
in sports, and better known to the average 
American than any vice president who ever 
presided over the Senate. I have found 
them healthy, clean-minded, likable young- 
sters; I don’t know of any finer influence 
on our life than the influence of play, and 
as long as it is indulged for the sake of the 
sport and the healthy rivalry and the fun 
there is in it, any good player is a credit to 
game and public alike. It’s too bad they 


fall into the hands of the money makers, 
but they do, and probably always will. 
They don’t last long there, though; soon 
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they lose their drawing power at the gate 
and their promoters and managers and fair- 
weather friends drop away and they sink 
back into oblivion and are forgotten; while 
the names of men and women who have 
played for the team or the college or the 
society or the city, just for fun and for pride 
and pleasure, are written in gold on the 
hearts of those they have represented and 
who will never forget them or their prowess. 

When I ponder the roll of those who have 
been here, I am filled with happy memories, 
and each name recalls some characteristic 
or anecdote or friendly tilt that warms my 
heart. Dr. O. F. Cook, of the Department 
of Agriculture, with his keen, incisive mind, 
Dr. William Rainey Harper, first president 
of Chicago University, who was so quiet, 
seldom speaking, but listening with the 
liveliest appreciation and suddenly putting 
in a word or a phrase that showed he was 
half a mile ahead of the rest of us; Svante 
Arrhenius, the Swedish physicist, ever on 
the alert for the causes and tendencies of 
things, whether they were atoms, plants or 
planets; Winthrop John Vanleuren Oster- 
hout, who was then with the University of 
California and later went to Harvard, one 
of the best-equipped men I ever knew on 
the subject of behavior in the plant world. 


From the Album of Memories 


But they were not all scholars, these men 
I remember so kindly. W. C. Edes, the 
civil engineer, had moved mountains and 
built lakes; when I saw him last he was 
about to span Alaska with a railroad, and 
no living man was better equipped to tackle 
that job. Jacob Riis, friend and associate 
of Theodore Roosevelt, was my friend and 
associate as soon as we got on the subject 
of children, for whom he did so much. 
James Bryce, the eminent historian and 
England’s most famous ambassador to 
Washington, was perhaps as well posted a 
man as ever came my way, but I think I 
derived keenest pleasure from listening to 
the smooth, suave, pungent English of 
Elbert Hubbard, who could say such old 
things in such a new way as to make a person 
sit up straight. And in more recent years 
I enjoyed a warm friendship with Henry T. 
Finck, the New York musical critic, who 
turned garden expert and wrote a delight- 
ful and valuable book on the subject. 

Famous and illustrious women have 
come, too—authors, musicians, actresses, 
educators—and have been welcome be- 
cause they were charming and interesting 
and because, perhaps more than most men, 
they have a keen natural love for flowers. 
Annie Laurie, the newspaper woman, Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, Corra Harris, Elinor 
Glyn and scores more have come to my 
doorbell and made me happier and better 
from having a few minutes’ chat with them. 

Of all these the one I am least likely to 
forget has been a recent caller. For years 
I had been interested in the amazing strug- 
gle against an apparently insurmountable 
physical disability made by Helen Keller, 
and you may be sure that I welcomed her 
to my home and gardens when she came, 
just a few months ago, with the greatest joy. 
We were instantly friends. We understood 
each other, and I saw through her fingers 
as much as she saw through my eyes. 

I have taken a few random pictures from 
the album of my memory of visitors who 
have come to me and walked with me in my 
gardens. They have inspired me, helped 
me, strengthened me when I was discour- 
aged, appreciated my work more than it 
deserved; they have been to me what 
friends are always and everywhere—the 
most beautiful gift of life to us, at once the 
easiest to win and the most costly to lose. 


Editor’s Note—This is the eighth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Burbank and Mr. Hall. The next 
will appear in an early issue. 
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“T have been thinking things over,’’ I 
repeated, ‘‘and I have decided I am not 
worthy of you. I have too many bad habits, 
such as smoking.” 

“In my opinion, Alois, smoking is not a 
bad habit. A manly man generally smokes, 
and I am one of those women who like the 
smell of a pipe.” 

“That is too bad,” I said, ‘‘ because I am 
giving up my pipe for cigarettes because I 
need a kick out of my tobacco.” 

“How lucky, Alois; because personally 
I prefer cigarettes. We can smoke them 
together. 1 smoked a little last winter 
when my girl friend was visiting me, and I 
liked it.” 

“7 cannot stand a woman who smokes,” 
I said coldly. 

“Tt does not make any real difference to 
me, Alois. I will willingly give it up if you 
say so. You know my one ambition in life 
is to please you.” 

Gentlemen, I am not going to describe 
the scene of the next few minutes. I will 
merely state that, as politely as possible, 
I told her that all was over between us and 
that I would send back her letters the next 
day. I donot enjoy causing pain and it was 
disagreeable to me to see the way she took 
this information. But I can simply report 
that once I was away from the Kobus resi- 
dence I felt so light-hearted I wanted to go 
dancing down the street. 

I went to bed full of new hope and woke in 
the morning the same as if a stone had been 
rolled off my heart. The birds were singing, 
the sun was coming in through the window, 
and I could not help thinking of a little 
girl I had seen on Oak Street. “‘Now that 
I am my own boss again,’ I told myself, 
“T will look up that little girl and get ac- 
quainted, and see what some Spiritual 
Jiujitsu can do to give her an interest in 
life. Let me see what the book says.”’ 

With these words, and raising myself up 
in bed, I started to look for the book. One 
minute later, gentlemen, I sank back in 
bed with a gasp, crushed by a horrible and 
growing suspicion. 

The evening before, previous to calling 
on Miss Kobus, I had, at the entrance of 
my brother-in-law, hurriedly shoved your 
invaluable volume into my right-hand coat 
pocket. Now I perceived that the pocket 
was empty and that the Sealed Secrets of 
the Art of Wooing to Win had disappeared. 


qr 


ITH one supreme bound, gentlemen, 

I was out of bed, and had begun a 
minute search of every place in the room 
where your invaluable volume might be 
located. But I could not help remember- 
ing that the last time I had seen it had been 
when shoving it into my coat pocket as 
described; and I had no memory of remov- 
ing it from that place. 

Dressing in a hurry and without even 
waiting to shave, I started out on the trail, 
and I will admit frankly, gentlemen, that, 
though sincerely moved by a desire to re- 
cover your invaluable volume for myself, 
I was also sincerely moved by a desire to 
keep anyone else from finding it. This was 
not only because I had my name in it, and 
hence, if any of my friends found it, I 
would never hear last of same but also be- 
cause of certain entries already mentioned. 
For instance, on August 18 I had noted 
opposite the date: “Tried to get C. to say 
she loved me, through intensive use of Sealed 
Secret Number One. Success crowned ef- 
forts.’”” And I knew that if any of the 
boys ever found this I would be kidded to 
death. 

“What is the matter, Al?” asked Bernie 
Woods, who met me on the street. “By 
your looks I would say some blonde had 
been talking harshly to you.” 

“Nothing is the matter,” I replied, with 
an effort at a merry laugh. 

“Stop laughing like that,” said Bernie, 
“and try rubbing a rusty nail on a saw; it 
will sound better. And then follow my 
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lead and never have anything to do with 
any of them. Personally I am off them for 
life, and could not become interested in a 
girl even if she had certificates showing 
she was the Queen of Sheba.” 

Well, that was exactly the way I felt. 
And the longer I looked for your invaluable 
volume without finding it, the more I felt 
that way. And as often as I thought of the 
possibility that Miss Kobus had perhaps 
playfully taken it out of my pocket I shiv- 
ered practically like a leaf. I returned home 
unsuccessful and feeling the same as if I 
was going to be sick. 

“There’s a package here for you,” said 
my sister in her usual Sunday morning 
voice. 

“What is it?” I asked. 
nt ny 

“T am no X-ray machine,”’ she said, cuff- 
ing my little nephew and then beginning to 
wash his ears with intensity, ‘“‘and I am not 
a private detective agency either. Some- 
body dropped it inside the front door.” 

As I had suspected, the package, with 
my name printed on the outside, contained 
your Supreme Revelation Book entitled 
Matrimos, but there was nothing about the 
volume to indicate who had found and re- 
turned same. 

Gentlemen, I was worried in the full 
meaning of the term. The night before, as 
stated, I had decided to send Miss Kobus 
her letters by mail. Now I knew there was 
no way out except for me to see her again, 
and if she was the party responsible for the 
return of the book, to explain to her in 
some smooth way how Bernie Wood had 
given me your invaluable volume for a joke, 
or something to that effect. I was about to 
call her up and make a date, when the tele- 
phone rang and Mrs. Kobus, her aunt, in’ 
her usual brisk voice asked me if I could 
call at two o’clock that afternoon. She 
said she was speaking for Clara, who was 
at church and who had tried to get me 
earlier in the morning, but without success. 

I will not have to explain why I said I 
would be there, and you can probably un- 
derstand my emotions as at 1:45 I rang the 
doorbell at 314 Maple Street. 

“Hello, Alois.” 

“Hello, Clara.” 

“How is everything, Alois?” 


“Who brought 


“Everything is O. K., Clara. How is 
everything with you?” 
“Everything is just fine, Alois. Won’t 


you come in and sit down?” 

At first I was afraid that the painful 
conversation of the night before would 
have to be repeated, but such was not the 
case, as Miss Kobus immediately produced 
a packet of letters, with the words, “‘ These 
belong to you, Alois. I have one or two 
more, but I will give them to you later 
when I can bear to part with them.” 

“That is all right, Clara,” I said in a 
kind voice. “Keep them as long as you 
want to. I hope you will always feel that 
you have got a good friend in me, and be- 
fore we say good-by I would like to ask you 
a question.” 

““Ask me as many questions as you like, 
Alois.” 

“There is just one. Last night did I 
leave anything behind me?” As I said this 
I looked at her closely to see if she would 
change color. 

She did not. Her eyes merely opened very 
wide as she responded, ‘‘Why, no, Alois. 
Did you lose something? What was it?” 

“A book,” I replied shortly. 

“What was its name, Alois?”’ 

Since there was nothing to be gained by 
revealing the title, I said, “‘I have forgotten 
the name, but it is of no importance. Let 
us talk about something else, because I am 
afraid it is about time for me to go.” 

She looked me straight in the eye as she 
said, ‘‘No, nothing was found here, Alois— 
nothing. And I am sure you don’t suspect 
me of telling you an untruth.” 

“No,” I said, “I do not.” And this was 
the simple truth, as I had always found her 


unusually scrupulous about always sticking 
to the facts in the case. 

“Well, then, Alois, since this is our part- 
ing I have a last favor to ask of you, and 
please believe me when I say it will mean a 
great deal to me. I want you to take one 
last walk by my side as far as the Maple 
Street Bridge where we used to walk. Do 
you remember, Alois?”’ 

Sick at heart, but with no desire to be 
disobliging, and considering this was to be 
our last interview, I said “‘ All right, Clara,”’ 
and we started. 

The Maple Street Bridge, gentlemen, is 
probably not different from your bridges 
in New York, in case you have same. A 
roadway runs in the center, with a side- 
walk on each side. An iron-pipe fence pre- 
vents foot passengers from falling over, and 
on the other side of this fence the sidewalk 
extends a couple of feet; then there is a 
twenty-foot drop to the river below. 

We had walked to the middle of the bridge 
when, catching my arm, Miss Kobus said, 
“Look, Alois, 1 have dropped my best hand- 
kerchief.’’ 

Looking as requested, I noticed her hand- 
kerchief outside the railing and outside the 
sidewalk extension, on the projecting end of 
a stringer. 

“That is too bad,” I said. 

“Oh, Alois, won’t you try to get it for 
me?” 

I had reached my cane between the 
railings when she stopped me with the 
words: ‘No, no, Alois. It is real lace and 
the end of the cane might tear it.” 

Thinking that this was probably the last 
favor she would ever ask of me, I decided 
to do what she evidently wanted me to do, 
and with a few quick movements climbed 
over the railing to the outside and stooped 
down to gather up the handkerchief. 

Gentlemen, I had hardly got it into my 
hands when I felt a terrific sharp jab in my 
ribs. 

“Hey, there,’ I said, ‘‘what do you think 
you are doing?”’ 

On the safe side of the iron fence Miss 
Kobus was standing, in her hands my 
cane, and on her face an expression that 
beat anything I have ever seen on my sis- 
ter’s face, even on the occasion when the 
twins pulled over the tea table. 

“‘Jump,”’ she said in a hoarse whisper, 
meanwhile jabbing me again. Then, lifting 
her head, and in a voice that could have 
been heard a quarter of a mile away, she 
yelled, “‘Don’t jump, Alois. For my sake 
don’t jump. Catch hold of the cane.” 

“T’m not cuckoo,’ I said, “‘and you can 
bet I’m not going to jump. I wouldn’t jump 
for at 

That was as far asI got. With a strength 
which I did not think any young girl had, 
she brought the cane down on my head. 
Then, before I could protect myself, she 
had jabbed me once in the watchpocket, 
hammered me a couple of times over the 
knuckles, and was aiming at my left eye, 
when I decided the best thing for me to do 
was to jump, and I done so. 

Gentlemen, I had no sooner come to the 
surface when I saw Miss Kobus on the 
bridge above, with a lot of people around 
her, and herself outside the railing and 
yelling, ‘‘Tread water, Alois. Alois, tread 
water. I will save you.” 

And then she dove in. The next minute 
something had grabbed me from below and 
I was dragged underwater and held there 
till almost suffocated. When I came to the 
surface again Miss Kobus had me by the 
hair and was swimming toward shore. 

Gentlemen, I do not know whether or 
not you have ever had anybody tow you by 
the hair, but I can only say that at best it 
is a disagreeable sensation, and the more 
I tried to struggle to swim myself the more 
disagreeable this sensation became. 

And every now and then Miss Kobus 
would get her feet into my clothes and 
push me down under water. Then when she 
would haul me up, she would be yelling, 
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“Courage, Alois. I will save you, Alois. 
Just a little more, Alois.’”’ And then she 
would shove me under again. 

By the time we reached the bank where 
they were just getting ready to put out a 
boat, I felt like a wet wash rag. But the 
worst was to listen to the bunch of boobs 
looking on. One and all seemed to be 
under the illusion that I had jumped into 
the river and that Miss Kobus had saved 
my life. 

“There is one girl heroine,” they kept 
saying. 

“She kept him out of a watery grave. 
She certainly did.” 

“He ought to go down on his knees and 
thank her.” 

Well, gentlemen, I didn’t feel like going 
down on my knees and thanking anybody. 
Instead I felt more like getting up on my 
toes and telling Miss Clara Kobus a few 
home truths. 

“‘ Alois,”’ she said, in a voice like you hear 
on the stage, “try to forgive me. I can’t 
help it if I have acted the way my con- 
science told me to act.” 

“‘T will never forgive you,” I said, stand- 
ing up and shaking myself. 

“Say it was not my fault, Alois.” 

“Tt was all your fault,” I replied in a 
dignified manner. 

And the last I heard her say as I walked 
off, still extremely wet, was the words, sev- 
eral times repeated, “Don’t do anything 
rash, Alois. Promise me you won’t do any- 
thing rash.” 

I did not answer, gentlemen; I just 
walked on. And the farther I walked the 
madder I got. And when finally I reached 
my room and my eyes fell on your Supreme 
Revelation Book entitled Matrimos or the 
Sealed Secrets of the Art of Wooing to Win, 
1 picked it up, gentlemen, and tore it into 
little pieces—especially Chapter Seven— 
and then I went out into the back yard 
and burned those pieces. After that I 
changed my clothes and caught the first 
train for Woody Beach, where some of the 
boys, including myself, have a little shack. 
And I stayed there for three days, leaving 
it only to telephone the office that I was 
sick. 

And now in reading what follows, gen- 
tlemen, I will ask you kindly to remember 
that all I am about to tell you is in strictest 
confidence and that what has gone before 
is simply leading up to the supreme revela- 
tion which, at this point, I am about to 
begin to make. 

Iv 

T WAS Wednesday evening when I 

reached my sister’s house, and opening 
the door with the latchkey, went directly 
to my room. I thought I had not disturbed 
anybody, but immediately after, with the 
sound of somebody falling downstairs, my 
sister came running up same. 

“Oh, you are here, are you?” was her 
first remark after throwing open the door. 

“Yes, I am here,’ I said in a polite voice. 

“Tt is about time. You have certainly 
made a fine ninny of yourself.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked, feeling 
myself getting paler. 

“Tf you don’t know, you are the only 
person in town who doesn’t. I have been 
fighting off the newspaper reporters ever 
since Sunday night. A fine ninny you have 
shown yourself to be.” 

“What is the matter?” I asked, as with 
a sudden sinking at heart I wondered if 
Clara Kobus had instituted a suit for breach 
of promise. ‘Why do you call mea ninny? 
Am I a ninny simply because I told a girl 
I liked her looks?” 

“Tf you hadn’t been a ninny you’d have 
stopped at that, but you didn’t. That’s the 
trouble.” 

“Well, what did I do?” 

“Read it all out in print,’”’ she snapped, 
throwing down on the bed a copy of Mon- 
day morning’s paper. “‘There it is. Read 
it. And kindly remember that from now on 

(continued on Page 139) 
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“Our Collections Pepped Up 


‘EV ERY charge account in our store is now ready for payment in full. 
g y tor pay 
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McCaskey Cash Register 


Automatically records the details 
that every dealer should know 
abouthisbusiness. Whatwas sold 
—who sold it—what was paid 
out—received on account—etc. 
Also a complete adding machine. 


Our collections have pepped up—we save time and our customers never 


dispute what they owe us.” The Bridge Pharmacy, Clifton Forge, Va. 


Lazy collections—dollars piling up 
in “open accounts’”—are rocks that 
have wrecked many a good retail 
business. Putting certainty, system, 
safety i into handling credit accounts 
is one great service of McCaskey 
“ONE writing’ Credit Systems. 


Thousands of dealers from coast to 
coast would rather part with any- 
thing else in their store than their 
McCaskey Credit System. 


Charge accounts are kept audited 
up-to-the-minute—the danger of 
forgetting to make charges is elimi- 
nated—postingandre-writing errors 
are prevented—customers are gently 
reminded of balance due with each 
purchase—credit is stopped auto- 


matically when accounts become un- 
certain—time issaved againand again. 


Write and Find Out How 
McCaskey Systems 
Can Serve You 

Drug stores, grocery, dry goods, 
hardware and general stores, meat 
markets, lumber yards, feed stores, 
electric shops, auto accessory stores, 
garages and dozens of other kinds 
of stores are stopping credit losses 
and saving time with McCaskey 
Cash and Credit Registers, If you 
are a dealer in any line of business, 
we will gladly send you full infor- 
mation on McCaskey Cash and 
Credit Registers especially adapted 
for your business. 


THE McCASKEY REGISTER COMPANY, ALLIANCE, OHIO - Galt, Canada - Watford, England 
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‘Physicians and Dentists 


McCaskey Professional Systems 
provide instant reference show- 
ing the financial atendite 2 as well 
as the clinical record of every 
patient. With a McCaskey Sys- 
tem you can improve your col- 
lections and make more money 
from your practice. Full informa- 
tion gladly sent upon request. In 
writing please mention the pro- 
fession inwhich you are engaged. 
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McCaskey Systems for industrial 
control will give youa bird’s-eye 
record of every job in process of 
Bevelan ment ia, [Our plant—en- 


able you to speed up production 
—keep machines and men busy 
—reduce your tool investment— 
cut overhead costs. Write for in- 
formation. 
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Sales Books 
are supplied in 
all forms to meet 
your needs 
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hen you give an Ingersoll Watch you make 
a gift that is appreciated all out of proportion 

to its cost. For there's no gift like a watch,nothin a 
used so much,consulted so often,carried so long. —_— 
And Ingersoll Watches, made for over 30 years, have — 

a reputation for dependability and enduring service 
that is world-wide and thoroughly deserved. 
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in the World 


The new improved model. More $ 50 
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crown. Always dependable, 
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Millions Chosen by Men 
and Boys 
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model that slipseasily into the . 
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WATERBURY RADIOLITE 


The jeweled Waterbury as $ 50 
described below, with lu- ° 


minous figures and hands. 


YANKEE RADIOLITE 


The Yankee with luminous $ 25 
figures and hands, Tells time ° 


in the dark. Radium does it. 
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MIDGET WATCH 
For Women, Girls and Lies Flat on Wrist 
Small Boys No Strap Beneath 


Women carry Midgets in $ 25 
their handbags, and find e 


them useful at home. 


Everybody these days needs $ 50 
a wrist watch. The time’s in ° 


sight—at a glance. 
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da 4 
Y Popular with sportsmen, $ 00 
motorists, etc. Stands the e 


bumps of outdoor use. 


MIDGET RADIOLITE © 


An ideal watch fortravel- $ 75 
lers, Nursing mothers find ° 


it a great convenience, 


With an Ingersoll Radiolite under your pillow or on your wrist at night, you can find out the time almost 
without waking up. No fumbling for the light switch . . . just a quick glance at the glowing figures and hands. 


RELIANCE 


WATERBURY 
The Lowest Priced Jeweled 
Watch Made in America pF Jewels 


Jeweled watch accuracy at $ 50 
an economy price. Stylish e 


12-size. Silvered metal dial. 


Bridge model. The thinnest $ 00 
16-size, 7-Jewel watch made e 


in America. Big value. 
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WATERBURY and RELIANCE 
In 14-K Rolled Gold-Plate Cases 


Fine Presentation Watches at Amazingly Low Prices. 
Green and white rolled gold-plate, Six different $ 00 $ 50 
back designs for both Waterbury and Reliance, ° & ° 
Silvered metal dial, Sunk second circle. 
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Market tomatoes, delicious 
and nourishing though they 
are, are usually a day or two 
old whenyou get them. But 
for real tomato freshness, 
obtainable only from red, 
vine-ripened tomatoes, use 
Snider’s Catsup. 
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are ripened on the vine and are describes every single item in the 
cooked and bottled and hermeti- Snider line of vegetables and fruits 
cally sealed—the same day as_ put up in glass and tin. 
picked. Ask your grocer to send you an 

Only by this care and speed can assortment of these Snider products 
the delightful flavor and natural and all the year round you can 
vitamins of the world’s richest enjoy that rare ripe flavor of foods 
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TOMATO PRODUCTS 
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Yours for good health and good appetite. 
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The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. | 4 qdress | RR oe ead | 
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(Continued from Page 134) 
my poor innocent children can’t step out 
on the street without every neighbor on the 
block laughing in his sleeve and saying, 
‘Oh, what a poor ninny those children have 
for an uncle.’”’ 

She slammed the door behind her. Pick- 
ing up the paper I feverishly turned to 
court news on page seven. There was noth- 
ing there. Still feverishly, Iscanned column 
after column. Then an accidental glimpse 
at page one made my heart stop beating. 
These were the headlines: 


SIREN SAVES SADDENED SUITOR 
VAMPIRE EYES PRODUCE SUICIDE ATTEMPT 
ALoIs O. STACKHOFFER LEAPS INTO TORRENT 

BECAUSE MARRIAGE OFFER IS REFUSED 


CLARA KoBus WHOSE FataL ATTRACTION 
CAUSED DRAMA RISKS LIFE TO RESCUB 
RACKED WOOER 


With my heart still stopping at inter- 
vals, I went on and read the whole account. 
Gentlemen, it was terrible. And except for 
three letters which I had written Clara and 
which had been put in word for word, it 
was all a fake. 

It told how I had been desperately in 
love with Miss Kobus, and how, when 
finally she had refused me, I had tried to 
commit suicide by jumping off the Maple 
Street Bridge. For a while she had man- 
aged to keep me from jumping by grabbing 
at me with the cane, but when this failed, 
she had bravely dived after me and saved 
my life! But that was only the beginning, 
for the pack of lies which followed got 
thicker and worse. 

“*T do not know why it is,’ explained 
Miss Kobus to the reporter between fits of 
weeping. ‘I never encourage any of them, 
but the result is always the same. I say I 
am sorry, but I cannot marry them, and 
then they go out and commit suicide, or 
try to. Is it my fault if I have never yet 
met the man who could interest me for 
more than three minutes?’”’ 

Then the article went on stating things 
that I knew were absolute falsehoods, as 
she herself had told me the entire history 
of her life, and that she had never been out 
of Wisconsin or in a larger city than She- 
boygan. 

According to the article she did not know 
how she had saved me, as it was the first 
time in her life she had ever tried to swim, 
except once when under similar circum- 
stances she had tried unsuccessfully to save 
a San Francisco suitor from drowning him- 
self in the Pacific Ocean. Other admirers 
in Cleveland, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
Birmingham and New Orleans had also 
tried to commit suicide when she would not 
marry them, but most of them had been 
rescued one way or another. And lastly 
the article stated that a committee of Bos- 
ton doctors who had examined her in 1925 
had stated that she was suffering from 
vampire eyes, and it was not her fault if a 
mere glance turned a man’s head, because 
that was the way vampire eyes always 
acted. 

Gentlemen, when I had finished reading 
that lying article I sat still on the bed for a 
long time. Then I went to the telephone. 

It was her aunt, Mrs. Kobus, who an- 
swered. ‘‘Clara is not here,’’ she said in a 
tired voice. ‘‘She is out at a dance.” 

“What dance?’’ I asked. 

“T don’t know. She is splitting the eve- 
ning between two dances. The telephone 
is always ringing lately and there is a per- 
fect procession of automobiles bringing 
parties to call on Clara.” 

In hanging up the receiver, gentlemen, 
I pretty near broke the phone. 

During the rest of the week it did not 
seem as though I could settle down to 
anything. I was burning with indignation 
to see Clara alone and tell her exactly what 
I thought of her for playing that despicable 
trick. By Saturday noon I could not stand 
it any longer and decided to lay the whole 
case before Bernie Woods and ask him 
what he considered I ought to do about it. 

Bernie was at the Color-Ur-Oto Shop, 
having his car painted red. 

‘Hello, Bernie,” I said. 


THE SATURDAY 


He looked at me with a disagreeable ex- 
pression on his face as he said, ‘‘Oh, it’s 
you, is it?” 

“Yes,”’ I answered simply. 
the matter, Bernie?” 

“As far as you are concerned,” he said 
with a sneer, “I suppose there is nothing 
the matter. You have ruined a girl’s life, 
but that’s all right; it’s no skin off your 
elbow.” 

Gentlemen, for a minute I was so taken 
back I could not speak. ‘‘What are you 
talking about, Bernie?”’ I said when once 
more my throat was in order. 

“You know well enough what I am talk- 
ing about. Can you swim? One word—yes 
or no?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Oh, you admit it.’ 

“Certainly I admit it.” 

“Then that makes it all the worse. The 


“What is 


poor little girl tells you frankly she can. 


never love you and then what do you do? 
Do you act like a man and let her alone? 
No, you lead her to the middle of the 
bridge and then, knowing you can swim, 
you say ‘Good-by. I am going to commit 
suicide,’ and you jump overboard. It 
doesn’t matter to you that she will risk her 
own life to try to save yours because she 
doesn’t know you’re bluffing.” 

I said, ““Do you believe that?” 

He doubled up his fists with the words, 
“Are you trying to make out that Miss 
Kobus is a liar? If you feel that way about 
it, just say so once more, and I will start 
something you can’t finish.” 

I gave him a look of silent contempt, 
gentlemen, and walked away. And as I 
walked he said, “If you ever again knock 
that little girl before me, it will be the 
same thing as asking for a free pass to the 
undertaker’s.” 

I saw how the ground lay and that there 
was just one thing to do: Have a frank 
talk with Clara Kobus. But this was easier 
said than done, for to get a date with this 
girl had now become practically impossible. 
In the first place there was Bernie Woods, 


who had given me all that good advice and- 


who was now calling around about three 
times a day. After Bernie there was Willis 
Lane from the Star Insurance Agency, and 
Marcus Bell from Hampton and Hamp- 
ton’s, and about six others who had never 
known Clara was alive until that news- 
paper article came out about her vampire 
eyes. And now they were sending flowers 
every day and the manager of the Choco- 
sweet Candy Store was hiring two extra 
girls. 

But the more I was put off, the more I 
determined to succeed. Yet it was not until 
Friday, when in response to a telephone 
call her aunt said in her usual tired voice, 
“Clara will see you tonight for fifteen min- 
utes if you are here at exactly 9:45, be- 
cause at ten o’clock she is going to the 
Charleston competition at the White Rab- 
bit Inn.” 

Gentlemen at 8:55 that night I was out- 
side the Kobus residence, and it was 9:48, 
when an automobile appeared and after a 
long adieu Clara jumped out and started 
toward the house. 

“Oh, hello,’’ she said, as I rose up from 
the steps. ‘‘What are you doing out this 
time of night? Practicing your art?” 

There was a moon in the sky and the 
light fell softly on her face and also on her 
hair and on her fur collar. And though I 
had come to call a spade a spade, there was 
something about this sight of Clara that 
left me suddenly all confused. Never be- 
fore had I noticed how good-looking she was, 
and though not prepared to state she has 
genuine vampire eyes, anybody could have 
seen there was something strange about 
them. 

“T came here to see you,” I said in a 
hoarse voice. 

“Well, well,” she said. “Now that you 
have seen me, what do you want to do 
next? Take my picture and put in your col- 
lection?”’ 

“Clara,” I went on, still hoarsely, “why 
have you acted like this? What came over 
you to make you do it?” 
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“Oh,” she replied with a light laugh, ‘I 
just decided to try out a Sealed Secret, and 
success crowned efforts.” 

Gentlemen, these words infuriated me, 
for now I understood all, and I was glad I 
did not have a deadly weapon in my hand. 
At the same time, as previously stated, I 
could not help noticing there was some- 
thing about her eyes. In spite of myself I 
found I was forgiving her everything she 
had done and beginning to wonder how I 
could get on good terms with her once more. 

“Clara,” I said, still hoarsely, and re- 
membering Chapter Seven of your Supreme 
Revelation Book—‘‘Clara, there is a girl 
in Chicago who is crazy about me.” 

“Who could blame her, Alois?” 

“There are three New York girls I met 
the last time I was there, who write me 
letters every day of the week.” 

“They have seen you, Alois, and never- 
more will they be able to forget you. It is 
terrible, but it is not your fault.” 

“And there is a girl now in Paris who 
says that if I do not marry her she will 
never marry anyone else as long as she 
lives.” 

“That sounds to me like the Grand 
Pash, Alois. Yes, that certainly is the 
Grand Pash. Do you remember her name 
or have you just given her a number? If I 
were you I would establish an account at 
some good funeral florist’s, because one 
day, when she has her eyes blinded by 
tears as a result of reading a late extra 
which says that you have been elected 
President of the United States, she will be 
run over by a truck.”’ 

I waited a minute for her to get the sar- 
casm out of her system, and then I said, 
“T will come over tomorrow at five.” 

“That will be just fine, Alois,’”’ she said. 
“Personally, I am going away for the week- 
end, but my uncle and aunt will be de- 
lighted to see you.” 

“Where are you going?’”’ I demanded, 
disregarding her rudeness. 

“T will ask my social secretary and find 
out. But don’t let that interfere with your 
pleasures. You will find my uncle an enter- 
taining conversationalist if you are inter- 
ested in what happened on the other side 
of 1880.” 

“Clara,” I said in desperation, and 
hardly knowing what I said, “I am your 
fiancé,” 

“No, Alois,’ she said; “excuse me for 
contradicting you, but you are mixing me 
up with Number 37. You ought to be 
modern and use a card index. And now I 
hope you'll excuse me, because Bernie 
Woods may come along any minute, and he 
doesn’t seem to like you. And whenever 
there is a mess on the porch my aunt al- 
ways makes me sweep it up.” 

Shortly after that, gentlemen, I left. 
And never since then have I been able to 
concentrate on my work, because night and 
day I am always thinking of Clara Kobus. 
And though I am determined once more to 
win her heart, everything I have tried lately 
seems useless. And I cannot live without 
her. 

And, gentlemen, that is why I have writ- 
ten you this letter. I have not yet given up 
all hope, because there were two or three 
chapters in your book which I merely 
skimmed over, and I think if I should take 
the volume page by page I might find some- 
thing which would help me in my present 
distress. There are some of the later Sealed 
Secrets in Chapter Seven—Spiritual Jiu- 
jitsu—which I cannot seem to remember. 
I hardly glanced at Chapter Nine—Eso- 
teric Powers of Attraction—and as for 
Chapter Twelve—Hidden Mysteries of 
Eros—I might say that I never read that 
at all. 

And so, gentlemen, I will be very glad, 
and thank you most kindly, if at your 
earliest convenience you will send me an- 
other copy of your Supreme Revelation 
Book, entitled Matrimos, or Sealed Secrets 
of the Art of Wooing to Win, on receipt of 
which I faithfully promise, over my signa- 
ture, to pay the mailman the stipulated 
three dollars plus a few cents for postage as 
per agreement. 
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RED EDGE 


Mr. Grave 
Pats Us on the 
Back 


William H. Ziegler Co., Inc., 
who distribute Red Edges in 
Minneapolis, send us the fol- 
lowing bouquet from Mr. C. 
S. Grave, Chief Engineer of 
the Jewelers’ Exchange Bldg. 


“Our Wyoming Red Edge 
No. 8 Coal Scoop has shov- 
eled 2000 ton of Coal and has 
worked on concrete and steel 
flooring the entire time. In 
addition to shoveling the 
2000 ton of coal, the same 
shovel was used to shovel 
ashes, as the fireman liked it 
better than the shovel they 
had for that purpose. In the 
winter time, the same shovel 
was used fo clean snow off the 
sidewalks. The Red 
Edge Scoop out- 
wore threé shovels 
of another make 
and was in much 
better condition 
than any of the 
other three when 
over to the Wm. H. 


RED EDGE 


RED EDGE 


We spent 50 years 
learning to make one 
grade of Shovel 
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The Christmas Favorite 


“If you want to make your own Christmas Sparkling eyes, happy faces and thankful 
a merrier one, buy a whole box of 24de- hearts will reward your thoughtfulness. 
licious bars of Baby Ruth. Trim your — America’s Favorite Candy will make 
tree with it, fill up the children’s stock- every home merry on Christmas morn! 
ings, and keep the rest on the table for Buy Baby Ruth by the box for 
an all-day treat. Christmas Gifts.” Otto Y. Schnering, 


President. 


CURTISS CANDY COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


But the next day the voice of the people 
spoke again from New York. ‘Mrs. Tut- 
tle,” it said in exactly the same accents it 
had used the day before, “‘will you take 
twenty-three thousand for the picture 
rights to Feet of Clay?” 

That much of a jump overnight! I tried 
to think what a sensible man would answer. 
But what I succeeded in saying was: 

_ “Why should I take twenty-three thou- 
sand dollars when I am offered twenty- 
five?” 

“Who offers you twenty-five thousand 
dollars?” 

“T am not at liberty to say,” I replied, 
and never did I keep more sternly to the 
truth. 

“We'll call you back,’’ came the voice. 


What the man of the house said when he . 


came home to dinner that night would not 
be admitted to the Apocrypha. For I had 
not asked who it was. I don’t know why I 
hadn’t. It seemed to me I had no chance to 
ask. And not even the telephone company 
knew who it was. I could see myself 
doomed to the oil mop for the rest of my 
life, and not even a championship. I 
thought of the few little things I might buy 
for that money. I thought—but you can 
imagine what I thought better than I can 
tell you. 

But the next day, bright and early— 
certainly bright, and it couldn’t have been 
too early—came the voice, and it said: 

“O. K., Mrs. Tuttle. We will pay you 
twenty-five thousand dollars for Feet of 
Clay. Will you come on and sign the con- 
tract?” 

“Say, who are you?” I caroled into the 
mouthpiece. 


Signing a Contract 


“We represent Cecil De Mille,’”’ came 
the answer. ‘‘If you can send your lawyer 
to fix up this contract with us it will be all 
right; but we would prefer to see you per- 
sonally.” 

I knew I would prefer to see them per- 
sonally. I went upstairs and put the oil 
mop far away. 

“As far as I can see right now, Lizzie,” 
quoth I to the oil mop, “I won’t be using 
you ever again.”” With which I set forth to 
New York. 

If men and women were perfectly reason- 
able about such a windfall they couldn’t go 
on successfully in the pictures. If one said, 
“This is a great streak of luck, and so I 
will not assume it is going to continue. Be- 
cause I have been paid twenty or thirty or 
fifty thousand dollars, I will not believe I 
am going to get twenty, thirty or fifty 
thousand dollars a year the rest of my life 
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THE MAGIC OF THE MOVIES 


(Continued from Page 13) 


and go out and buy an expensive car. I 
will live on the few thousand I have been 
used to and invest this money,” he would 
be fit for a broker’s office or for the Cabinet 
of the United States, but not for pictures. 

The presidents of the picture corpora- 
tions and the vice presidents and the pro- 
duction managers and the directors spend 
half their lives placating the artistic tem- 
perament, and a quarter of their. lives im- 
ploring the stars to be reasonable. What 
would happen if they were it is impossible 
to prophesy. 

I had heard a good deal about how care- 
ful you had to be about a picture contract; 
that you should go to the signing of one 
with a lawyer to scrutinize every clause. 
But like a lot of stuff you hear about these 
magic wielders, most of it is bunk. Much of 
it comes from those who do not get con- 
tracts or engagements or acceptances of 
their manuscripts. Those who do get them 
seem to be satisfied enough and even 
anxious to renew them. Anyhow, I went 
all alone to the offices of Famous Players- 
Lasky—alone but for the man who came 
for me in the Lasky town car. 

Once in these offices I was confronted by 
several men. One of them told me that a 
dozen other people besides Daniel had used 
Feet of Clay for a title. He turned out to 
be their: title specialist and he was of the 
opinion that my work was less valuable be- 
cause of the previous use of the title. Of 
course to me—and I did not hesitate to 
say so—the more people who had used the 
title the better—it gave it publicity. There 
was no comment made on this suggestion 
of mine, because nobody had used the title 
for a novel, and it had not been used since 
1875—when it was used for a powder that 
eased the tired foot. 

We then signed on the dotted line. I was 
given a check and also a corsage bouquet. 
That much for being a woman! There was 
nothing in my contract that could possibly 
bother me, and I am sure if I had been a 
man there would have been no bouquet, 
and perhaps there would have been no 
town car or any escort. 

The affair being pleasantly completed 
with all the expedition of busy men, I went 
home. On the way home I said to myself, 
“What is all this talk about the impossi- 
bility of selling advantageously to the pic- 
tures? This looks advantageous to me, and 
very simple, not to say sweet. I like it and 
I hope it will happen often. I hope it will 
happen every time I write a novel, if I 
write any more. Maybe I shall write them 
with this in mind, who knows?” 

As you will see, what I knew about it 
could have been put in a quinine capsule. 
An astonishing thing had happened to me 


quite from the outside; one of the best ex- 
amples of sheer luck I know of, next to 
Washington’s crossing the Delaware while 
his opponents were celebrating Christmas. 
I was one of many in concluding that this 
was the way it always happened. It almost 
never happens this way. 

Radiant with the feeling that I had been 
picked out by high heaven for luck, I be- 
gan to search my memory for who this 
Cecil De Mille might be. I hasten to say 
that this was my benighted ignorance and 
not the fault of the publicity department 
of Mr. De Mille’s corporation. I recalled 
that he was a well-known dramatist, son of 
another well-known dramatist; that he 
had written Peter Grimm, which I admired 
extravagantly. I had never seen a picture 
that he directed, but then at that time I 
didn’t know what directing was. I wouldn’t 
have recognized continuity had I seen it 
walking down the street. I did not even 
visualize what it must be to photograph a 
story that would hold attention a couple of 
hours. I didn’t think about it at all. 


Plenty of Information 


I set to thinking about it then, and about 
all I arrived at was that it would be pleas- 
ant to see my own characters take on the 
semblance of life—a new experience that 
would pay me for all the hours I had had to 
sit still and write when I would rather have 
done something else. I did not even know 
that it was no joy to a director to have an 
author about the place when he was photo- 
graphing. I thought it was the usual course 
of events when'I received a courteous letter 
from Cecil De Mille inviting me to come to 
Hollywood and see Feet of Clay filmed. 

So deep was my ignorance that as I read 
the letter I was reminded of the college 
president’s story of the boy who asked him 
to go home from college to try on a new 
suit; and the president’s saying that if 
he could find another boy with so foolish 
a reason for going home he could go. The 
boy appeared before the president next 
day with another boy who said, “‘Sir, I 
want to go home to watch this suit being 
tried on.”’ 

To go to Hollywood, several thousand 
miles from where I lived, to see this suit 
being tried on seemed a long way to go. 
But it occurred to me that if this thing 
were to happen to me again, and I fervently 
hoped it would, it was time I knew some- 
thing more about it; and probably the 
easiest way to learn something about it was 
to watch it being done. Just as the easiest 
way to learn Shakspere is to watch it being 
well acted. So I began to ask a few ques- 
tions before I set out for Hollywood, and 
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GONE 


are the days 


When business letters were 
written in long hand 


are the days 
When loose stamps are stuck 


in thousands of 


TODAY small and large 


offices, a swifter, cleaner, more eco- 
nomical method of handling stamps is 
provided by the 


MULTIPOST 


STAMP AFFIXER AND RECORDER 


Try 
this 
FREE 


in your 


office 


Affixes stamps with one operation where 
the old method takes five operations. 


Keeps stamps in rolls—locked in one 
safe place. Automatically counts 
each one as used. Prevents loss and 
spoiling of stamps. Discourages their 
misuse. Soon pays for itself by what it 
saves in both time and stamps. Pro- 
vides clean, orderly system. 


Free Trial in your office will prove its 
advantages. Catalog first, if you prefer. 
Ask your Stationer or mail the Coupon! 
(Representatives in all large cities.) 
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| THE MULTIPOST CO., | 
| Dept. E. 12, Rochester, N. Y. ! 
L] Send Multipost on Free Trial | 
| (J Send Catalog | 
| (check your preference) | 
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Real Magnetic Horn .- rT 


Commodore $11.50 


NORTH EAST Productsare distributed and serviced by 
Rosrn Earr Seavice inc. 


Rochester-Atlanta-Chicago-Detroit-Kansas City 
New Y ork-San Francisco-London-Paris-Toronto 
Authorized Service Stations throughout the World 
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for CHRISTMAS 


Santa Claus sure had the right idea 
this year. The rest of the presents 
will have to wait till I try out my 
new NORTHEASTER. 


The Horn That Lasts 


There is the right NORTHEASTER at the 
right price for you. [The Standard is with- 
out equal as a moderate-priced Horn for 
all-round service. {The Special, withitsrich 
full tone and deluxe finish, is the last word 
for big cars and buses. {The (Commodore 

and thee Admiral are expressly designed for 
5) sport cars and motor boats. With their ( 
weather-proof finish and their resonant far- 
carrying tone solike the familiar air whistle, 
these models are particularly suited for 
marine use. {The Sergeant with its snappy 
distinctive tone and short projector, fills a 
long-felt need for a real horn for motor 
cycles, taxicabs and trucks. 


NORTHEASTER;Horns are made by the 


Noam East Evecraic Co. 
Manufacturers of Automotive Equipment 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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I kept asking them all the way out. I 
found out a great deal more about Cecil De 
Mille—there is a great deal known about 
him. Most of it is known by people who 
begin by assuring you that they know him 
well, an assurance that always makes me 
doubtful, like that of a woman who says, 
“T want you to know that I am a lady.” 
These people who knew seemed very anx- 
ious to display their information, and it 
usually took this trend: ‘‘You must re- 
member not to mention fish on Friday, be- 
cause De Mille likes fish only on Saturday; 
and do not speak of bananas on any day, 
and I have it from the best authority that 


women are not expected to go on his 


yacht.” 

The result of information like this can 
be readily foreseen. Even if you try to put 
it out of your mind, at that moment when 
you should be depending on your own eye- 
sight and your own hearing you are madly 
trying to remember whether it was fish on 
Friday or bananas on Tuesday. You can- 
not escape self-consciousness to save your 
life. 

I began to recall these things the moment 
I arrived in California. At Beverly Hills 
two pleasant young publicity men waited 
for me with a car to take me to the San 
Pedro-docks to set sail for Catalina, where 
Feet of Clay was being filmed at that stage 
of its production. We met other publicity 
men at the dock who were going over to the 
island, because a big spectacle was going on 
there and they wanted their papers to know 
about it. One, being a professional inter- 
viewer, interviewed me on how I felt about 
leaving my family and my home and com- 
ing to California to watch my brain family 
take form. But I am one of those who get 
seasick over the waves in a gutter, and the 
Pacific is as deep between Los Angeles and 
Catalina as I want it to be. So I didn’t feel 
any particular way about my family, and 
as for my brain, if I had one, I had no re- 
spect for it, for this was the time for it to 
assert itself and it wasn’t doing it. 

““What’s the matter?’’ asked the inter- 
viewer. 

“Tf I had to do my own washing I would 
be seasick every Monday,” I answered. 

“Oh, cheer up.”’ He was gleeful. ‘‘The 
whole first part of Feet of Clay is either in 
the water or on a yacht. Look! De Mille 
has seven of them. That one is his own. 
That one—the Casiana—is the Doheny 
boat; the second largest yacht in America. 
I don’t know who owns the other five, but 
De Mille has hired them for this picture; 
and twenty-five power boats also. Say, 
you must have written a multimillionaire 
story. But of course you would for him.” 


The Springfield Regatta 


My mouth fell open, and, contrary to my 
usual habit, I let it stay so. 

“There isn’t a boat in the whole first 
half of my story,” I finally said. ‘‘That 
story starts in Springfield, Ohio, and every- 
body is poor.” 

“Maybe De Mille isn’t going to use the 
first half of the story. Are there yachts in 
the second half?” 

“‘There is one yacht. The story skips to 
Maine then.”’ 

“Tt must be Bar Harbor and you must 
have started the second part with a 
regatta—look!”’ 

It wasn’t Bar Harbor and there was no 
regatta in my story, but I looked. 

Seven splendid yachts were strung with 
flags of every known color and some un- 
known ones. Dozens of power boats were 
fluttering about, driven by handsome 
young men in beautiful white flannels. A 
wharf was strung with what looked like 
miles of flags, pink and yellow and red, and 
inconceivably festive. I wondered why it 
hadn’t occurred to me to write my story 
that way. I liked it much better than the 
way I had written it. The publicity man 
said if I did I was the only author in cap- 
tivity who felt that way and that I had 
better give it publicity. He did not offer 
to do it for me, principally because he did 
not seem to believe me. 
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“The beach,” he said, ‘‘was nothing but 
stones, so De Mille had carloads of sand 
dumped on it.”’ 

It was sandy enough then, and it was 
dotted with crowds of beautiful women in 
exquisite sports clothes. The publicity 
man called them extras, and he looked at 
me curiously when I said any woman 
would have come a four days’ journey just 
to see this array of beauty and fashion. I 
thought any man might have, for I never 
saw lovelier women, certainly not at any 
summer resort where I have ever been. 

Brilliant colored tents protected willow 
chairs cushioned in silk, drawn to tea 
tables heavy with magnificent silver serv- 
ices and gay with embroidered linens. Real 
food was on the tables—rainbow trout in 
aspic, truffles, paté de foie gras. I have al- 
ways wondered who gets these things after 
they have been photographed. I never got 
any of them, and there were marvelous 
baskets of fruit and boxes of candy I could 
have used. I tried to keep a yellow Turkish 
towel that I used to cover my shoulders 
when I was chilly, a day or two after my 
arrival, but it didn’t work. A man who 
called himself a property man asked me for 
it. I had taken it from one of the silk- 
cushioned chairs and I had to put it back; 
it was part of the picture and it mattered a 
great deal more than my being chilly. 


The Unknown Child 


As we got off the boat and set foot on the 
sand that had been brought there with such 
trouble, I thought I had never seen so bril- 
liant a scene. Before me were men in gay 
swimming costumes putting through beach 
sports that required huge colored balls and 
sea horses and teeter-totters with strange 
animals on either end. Moving to and fro 
in glittering succession were graceful 
women carrying parasols and pausing to 
talk with smart-looking men. Beyond, a 
stretch of blue water and then the white 
boats strung with flags. 

“Tt cannot be my story taking life,” I 
said to myself. “‘I am dreaming it. Am I 
really the author of this?” 

I did well to ask myself the question that 
early. I would have done better had I an- 
swered it with a big round ‘‘no”’ at once. 
For in all the two weeks at Catalina, during 
which there were eight hours of photo- 
graphing a day, I never saw a single thing 
I had written photographed. The scenario 
writers had written it, not I. They were 
right there to rewrite it if what they had 
written did not suit the director. To this 
day I wonder what I was paid for. Pres- 
ently I asked. 

It seems I was paid for a thing of inesti- 
mable value called a box-office title, and a 
thing of somewhat lesser value—a sequence 
of original ideas. When I say original ideas 
I do not mean ideas that never have been 
thought out before, but merely ideas that 
are presented in a novel way. They may 
be as old as the hills, if they have a new 
form. Indeed, that is the ideal formula for 
what are called ‘‘the fifty-centers’’—the 
man and woman who pay fifty cents to see 
a picture. 

He is a great bogy, this man. He is the 
tin god before whose shrine all this thought 
and effort is laid. He is the reason for its 
lack of reason; for according to the latest 
statistics he is not reasonable. He is tired 
and doesn’t want to reason; he just wants 
to look. It has been said that looking out 
the window is the easiest of amusements. 
The window of the silver sheet is spread 
before the fifty-center, and all he has to do 
is to pay his fifty cents to look out the win- 
dow and amuse himself. We are all fifty- 
centers one time or another; we all have 
times when we want to be amused without 
taking any trouble ourselves. Now that I 
know something about them, I can think 
of no time when it would not be agreeable 
to see a good picture. If I had nothing else 
to do I would probably see one every day. 
You can fill your life with romance so 
easily that way. I know one woman who 
leaves her family to get their own dinner 
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That Saves 


Besides allits advan- 
tages, this gift will 
pay for itself 
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1—It saves YOU. Rest in a comfortable chair while the Thor does 
your ironing for you. Merely guide the clothes through. | 


2—It irons everything — shirts, dresses, difficult snes pot only flat 
work. (Full open end roll.) : ‘ 
3 —Saves time. Ironing is done ina fraction of the time it takes by hand. 
_4—Connects to any electric convenience outlet. Use it in any room. Ay ckelusive feanae: 1 falas 
5—More economical than hand ironing. __ : : ; and rolls into a closet or corner. 
Look in your newspaper for the 
advertisement of your local Thor 
7—So small it fits i in even a kitchenette. : — ke ‘dealer—or mail the coupon. 


6—Beautiful! Enduring white Duco and nickel. 


8—Ironing done, it folds and rolls away —like a vacuum dleanets 
9— Absolutely guaranteed. 


-10—Pay as it saves yeu une ony 


Thor Folding : roner 
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_AN_ E. EXCL Ive ng i 


ELECTRIC HOUSEHOLD 
UTILITIES CORP. 


Mail to nearest office 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
147 W. 42d Street 600 W. Jackson Boulevard 


SAN FRANCISCO 

425 Rialto Building 
Send complete literature on the New Thor 
Folding Ironer. 
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Each year new styles 1m shoes 


And new U.S: Rubbers to 


ATCHING new shoe styles with 
smart new styles in rubbers— 
that’s been the record of the United 

States Rubber Company for seventy-five 
years! 


Every season our designers study the 
newest and most popular styles in shoes 
for men and women—and then we make 
new “U.S.” rubbers and arctics to fit them ! 
Every season we add new models to meet 
the demand of particular people for “‘some- 
thing different.”’ 


As a result, when you buy “U. 8.” you 
get not just ordinary rubbers and arctics 
—but the kind that are styled to fit well 
and look well! 


And because “‘U. S.” rubbers fit—they 
wear. Into them goes the finest rubber and 
the finest workmanship, backed by all the 
skill and experience of the world’s largest 
manufacturer of rubber footwear! 


Why sacrifice style when you wear rub- 
bers? Look for the “U.S.” trademark. It’s 
on the smart rubbers made only by 


United States Rubber Company 


Here’s a rubber that keeps your feet 
dressed up! 


Designed to fit the new brogues that men like for sport 
and office wear, this rubber slips on and off easily—yet 
fits your shoe smartly and snugly, line for line. And 
because it fits—it wears! There’s a wide range of choice 
in other “U.S.” styles, too. 


The newest and smartest 
creation for women! 


At last a galosh that’s just the right 
height and just what particular women 
have asked us for! It’s warm without 
being clumsy—and it’s ideal for wear 
with street and dress shoes. It comes 
in your choice of gray or tan tweed or 
in black Jersey. There are lots of other 
“U. S.” styles for women, too—all 
designed to fit your newest shoes. 
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fit them 


He can race and tear in 
this rubber! 


Youthful feet kick and scuff—but 
this rubber is built to standit! It 
has a heavy service sole and a snug- 
fitting top. There are other “U.S.” 
‘rubbers for growing boys and girls, 
too—in all sizes and styles. 


bbers 


All styles and sizes for men, women ang children 


(Continued from Page 142) 

and clean their own house one day out of 
every ten; and on that day she goes to one 
picture after another, beginning at eleven 
in the morning and not coming home until 
she feels like it. She says it keeps her sane. 

As I threaded my way among the beauti- 
ful women and the colorful marquees to- 
ward that mysterious spot where the 
director-general was both generaling and 
directing, I thought of him as a man who 
kept millions of people sane. And as the 
gay flags fluttered about me and the cam- 


eras clicked, I don’t mind telling you I- 


thought I had romance by the heel. There 
was nothing like this in my home town. 

With a background of blue sea and tawny 
sand, with four cameras grinding, with sev- 
eral subdirectors subbing, with dozens of 
attendants serving, with hundreds of eyes 
watching his every gesture, stood a man 
with bright eyes and a big nose and a 
powerful jaw, looking into the camera. He 
looked and he smiled, and the smile did a 
curious thing to his face. It veiled its con- 
centration; the piercing quality of the eyes 
became hidden by good humor, the jaw 
became amiable where it had been power- 
ful. I did not know it then, but this smile 
is justly famous. Shoulders and neck 
looked able to carry the Atlas burden of his 
own world. 

The subdirector at his side waited until 
the look into the camera was concluded 
and then he said something. As he said it 
the four other men behind him looked in 
my direction. The director-general turned 
his head over his pale-blue-silk shoulder 
and said: ~ 

“Good morning, Mrs. Tuttle. I am glad 
you have come. Will you dine with me 
tonight—on the yacht at seven?” 

Automatically I said, “Thank you.” 

The director looked back into the cam- 
era. ‘‘More light there on that castle.” 

I looked for a castle; there had been no 
castle in my story. I moved toward the 
camera. Before it was a marvelous castle 
built of sand. Seated to one side of the 
castle was a very pretty girl in a stunning 
bathing suit. She was patting the castle 
with her hands, and from time to time an 
extremely good-looking man, also in a 
bathing suit, was interfering with this pat- 
ting. Both were made up in the chalk- 
white blank surface I soon became used to. 
Even their legs and arms were made up. I 
had no idea why the castle was there. But 
over my shoulder the publicity man told 
me that the girl was Vera Reynolds, the 
heroine of my story, and the man was Rod 
La Rocque, the hero. 

I examined them carefully and with much 
satisfaction. They looked exactly as I pre- 
ferred to have my hero and heroine look. 
Then the director left the camera, and, ad- 
vancing to the castle, talked earnestly to 
the hero and heroine. 


The Proper Yachting Costume 


Suddenly I recalled that I had been told, 
by one of those persons who knew, that if 
you were a woman you didn’t get invited 
to go on the De Mille yacht. 

“But he asked me himself,’”’ I consoled 
myself. “‘I’ll bet that person was never 
asked.” 

Then I began to wonder what you wore 
for dinner on a yacht. The only other man 
I knew who owned a yacht had never asked 
me to dinner. And during the three mis- 
erable seasick days I spent on a yacht no- 
body seemed to own, on the coast of Flor- 
ida, I wore whatever was handy, and so 
did everybody else. I had a dim recollec- 
tion that it was conventional to wear 
rubber-soled ‘shoes on a yacht, but how 
could you wear rubber-soled shoes to a 
dinner, even if you had them, which I had 
not. 

“Listen, publicity,’ I said sotto voce, 
“what do you wear at a dinner on a 
yacht?” 

“White-flannel trousers,’ he _ said 
promptly. He was watching Julia Faye put 
the smallest foot in the shire on the sand 
castle and squash it, while the cameras 
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clicked and the handsome young man ob- 
jected with vigorous movements. 

“T haven’t any,’ I said. “And if I had 
I wouldn’t wear them.” 

He turned the interviewing eye on me. 
“Oh, you mean you are asked to dine on a 
yacht? One of those seven? Go as you 
are.” 

I wore the kind of frock that causes my 
New York relatives to insult me with: 
“Well, now, you look like New York.” 

It may be Cincinnati’s worst, but I am 
always forced to reply, ‘“‘I don’t see why I 
should. This came from Paris.” 

But wherever it came from, J] couldn’t 
see it aboard a yacht. It wasn’t that kind 
at all. “‘“Do you know who will be there?’”’ 
I asked. Sometimes you can tell what to 
wear that way. 

“Yes, there will be Baron Keisling, and 
Rod La Rocque, and Robert Edeson.” 

“You must be going to write about it. 
No women?” 

““You just said you were asked.” 

I felt I should wear my best evening 
gown, if I had remembered to bring the slip- 
pers from the trunk I had left behind at 
Beverly Hills. I wore it. In high heels, all 
gilded, I hobbled to the end of the flag- 
decked wharf and was met by a tender with 
uniformed men in it. At the top of the 
stairs, up which you go to the deck of the 
yacht—they have a name, if I could only 
remember it—stood an. erect man also in 
uniform, with a yachting cap. For a mo- 
ment I did not know him. He was quite 
different from the director-general I had 
watched all afternoon. And then from 
among cushioned deck chairs came a grace- 
ful lady in a soft-colored sports dress and 
rubber-heeled sports shoes, and I was pre- 
sented to Mrs. Cecil De Mille. 


Dual Roles 


Self-conscious! I was the triple essence 
of it. I could see Middle West—inland Mid- 
dle West—written on each toe of those 
golden slippers. And what was worse, I 
could feel everybody else seeing it. To be 
a director you have to know all about 
appropriate dressing, which is all that good 
dressing is. To be an actor you have to 
know something about it. Both were pres- 
ent. In vain did I say to myself that I was 
an individual and could dress as I chose, 
and that I had been on ocean liners where 
it was more than proper to dress for dinner. 
And then I found out something. Not one 
of these people cared in the very least what 
I wore. lt was only I who cared. They 
were dressed for their own convenience. If 
I were dressed for mine, that was all that 
mattered. 

After a while I found out something else: 
Their behavior was entirely for their own 
convenience. They were engaged in an 
arduous and hazardous business involving 
the production of effects. Reality was simu- 
lated, not actually produced. This involves 
behavior that often seems unusual to the 
outsider, but that is merely convenient. 
Just as I write on a desk because it is more 
convenient than writing on my lap, and 
you select a midiron for a special stroke. 

But I do not eat my dinner off my desk, 
nor do you sign your checks with your mid- 
iron. No more do they. More than other 
artistry, they are able to separate this 
artistry, which is their business, from their 
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social life. The habits of my working hours, 
from the split infinitive to my objection to 
answering the telephone, often creep into 
my social hours. And doubtless you have 
the same difficulty. But not these people. 

They can separate their hours of leisure 
from their hours of work better than any 
other set of workers I have encountered. 
Just as I did not recognize the man on deck 
as the same man who all afternoon had di- 
rected four cameramen and forty lights 
and one hundred extras and six prominent 
actors and sixteen less prominent ones and 
a thousand details I did not even know the 
name of, so I scarcely recognized the 
actors who had been weaving the story I 
was supposed to have written, into action. 
Their make-up off, one of them looked like 
a young college athlete and talked like a 
connoisseur of old paintings. Another had 
the appearance of: a clever business man, 
and I think he was exactly that. A third 
had read all the books I wanted to read, 
but could not find time for. The dinner 
talk swept from the atom Doctor Millikan 
had lately taken to pieces to the late strike 
in England. 

And never an ungraceful movement or a 
harsh voice. I had heard a good deal about 
lack of background—whatever that is— 
among the picture people, but I never saw 
it in all the three months I was in Holly- 
wood. If I could manage as much fore- 
ground as these people have, I would pass 
up background any old time. What’s a 
grandfather who stubbed his toe on Ply- 
mouth Rock compared with the education 
that gives you the center of the stage 
whether you sit in the background or in 
the wings? 

You get accustomed, after a little bit, 
to the physical perfection all about you. 
Every woman you look at is pretty and 
some of them are beautiful. 

The stenographers have come to Holly- 
wood hoping to get into the pictures. They 
may have written scenarios they expect to 
sell to Lubitsch and they may take their 
Saturday afternoons going about among 
the studios. But that does not detract 
from their appearance. I never saw so 
many good-looking stenographers in my 
life. And the shopgirls are like unto them. 
I didn’t see the telephone girls, but I’d be 
willing to bet they are better looking in 
Hollywood than any place else. 


Side by Side With Beauty 


I got so used to all this beauty [ began to 
feel a part of it. I did not discover that I 
had nothing to do with it until I was 
offered three stills—one of myself and the 
director-general, one of myself and the 
star who was portraying my hero, and one 
of myself and the heroine. In each of these 
pictures, though they were taken by an ex- 
pert, I looked as if I had been smitten by 
all the misfortunes all the beauty doctors 
want to cure. The maiden aunt of the star, 
if he had one, could not have had a more 
relaxed chin; my chin had lambrequins 
hung upon it. A moron who believed she 
was Helen of Troy persuading Paris that 
she was beautiful could not have worn a 
sicklier grin than the one on my face as I 
looked up at the director-general in the 
photograph where I stood beside him. One 
look at those stills made me discard all 
backgrounds I had cherished, and tie to 
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foregrounds the rest of my life. I would 
rather look like some of those beautiful 
women in Hollywood than be one of the 
seventeen people who understand Einstein. 

“Well, you have no make-up on,’ the 
publicity man comforted me. 

“Why didn’t somebody tell me to put 
some on?” I stormed. “‘I’ll put it on for 
life. I’ll go home with it on.” 

“Tt takes time,’”’ he warned. And so far 
it has taken too much time for me to risk 
it. An hour is the usual allowance for put- 
ting on make-up. But that’s one of the 
new things that, since I have gone to Holly- 
wood, I wish I had time for. This is, of 
course, one of the subtle ways Hollywood 
has of spoiling you for ordinary life. But 
then I’ve known college to make girls unfit 
for life at home. 

At ten o’clock, about the time I was 
wondering why a boat hitched securely to 
a quiet harbor could manage to rock as 
much as this one was rocking, we all of us 
were ushered into the electric launch and 
put on shore to walk a mile to the village 
where, the usual picture show being over, 
we could see the rushes—the work done 
the day before. 


Opportunity’s Hard Knocks 


I walked that mile in my silly high- 
heeled gold slippers, and my thoughts were 
not the long ones of youth, but the staccato 
ones of ninety-six or thereabouts. One of 
the things actresses can do is to walk 
gracefully in high-heeled shoes—another 
argument for foreground against back- 
ground. We paused only once, when the 
director looked in the window of the danc- 
ing hall he had provided for his extras and 
watched them with his eyes on any prom- 
ising material. It would have created a 
sensation had they known he was there, for 
the ambition of every extra is to catch the 
director’s eye. 

I saw an extra deliberately fall into the 
water in one of the scenes De Mille was di- 
recting where the power boats were racing. 
It was one way of catching the director’s 
eye, for the cameras had to stop and the 
race had to stop and the girl had to be 
fished out. She was put on the float where 
the director stood and the doctor was sent 
for. Meantime the director bent over her 
to see if she was really hurt. 

Had she had the sense to act it out, her 
future might have been assured, just from 
the standpoint.of her good acting. But she 
didn’t. The moment she felt that influential 
eye on her, she opened her eyes and smiled. 
I thought of my Helen of Troy grin in the 
photograph and I was sorry for both of us. 

The director was quite familiar with this 
kind of thing. It has been done before 
about a thousand times, though the poor 
girl did not realize that. The director 
nodded over his shoulder to one of the yes 
men, and said, “Hot coffee and a sand- 
wich, not the doctor.” 

During all these water scenes a coffee 
man with steaming coffee machine was 
kept on the wharf, as well as a doctor and a 
pulmotor. 

Then the director went on with his di- 
recting. Had it been I, and all these hun- 
dreds of people interrupted in their stride 
for one girl’s vanity, I would have thrown 
her back into the water or I would have had 
the doctor apply a stomach pump. At 
least I would have taken a moment to tell 
her what I thought, as a relief to myself. 
But absolutely nothing else happened. 
This is a common occurrence and must be 
expected in a business that has these 
exigencies. 

“Tt is time,’ I said, “that I learned a 
little more about this business. Why are 
these scenes I never thought of being put 
into my story? What is this new medium, 
all action, all something that can be photo- 
graphed? What do they mean when they 
say the tempo is wrong? What is con- 
tinuity?”’ 

Here is a medium that reaches more peo- 
ple than any other in the world, and only 
a chosen few seem to understand it. Let us 
see if it can be learned watching it. 
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WARNER Witter Seria 


Gears cut channels 
in cold, stiff oil — 
no lubrication. 


After Using 
Liquid Magic, 
Oil is Fluid, 
Gears Easy to 
Shift. Perfect 
Lubrication 


Use one pint (16 
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ee 
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You have always had trouble trying to engage gears in a car that has been in a cold garage 


or parked outdoors in the cold. Especially dangerous when trying to change gears on a 
slippery street or hill. Cars get out of control when gears can not be shifted quickly and 
easily. A 75c can of Warner Liquid Magic will prevent this danger all winter. 


Something New ! 


in Winter as in Summer 


OLD weather now loses one of its 

greatest handicaps to motorists. Cold 

stiffens the oil in transmission cases. 
This makes gears hard to shift. That is 
annoying and dangerous. It causes accidents. 
You cannot have control of your car unless 
you can quickly, surely and easily shift and 
engage gears. Warner Liquid Magic added 
to the oil in your transmission case ends this 
trouble. It prevents oil from. stiffening, 
makes the oil fluid so that it properly lubri- 
cates and it increases the lubricating qual- 


ities. Makeshift remedies are bad. Light 


‘cylinder oil is not a remedy because, unless 


it is zero test, it will congeal at about freez 
ing temperature; and, if it is zero test, it re- 
quires too much of it, making transmission 
oil too thin. Kerosene cuts down lubrication. 
Liquid Magic is the perfect remedy. It is un- 
affected by cold, is guaranteed absolutely 
harmless, prevents stiffening without hurting 
the oil and actually adds the finest of lubri- 
cants. Get a can at once and try it. One 
pint (16 oz. can) is enough for the average car. 


Only One Of Its Thousands Of Uses For Everybody 


This wonderful new product, guaranteed by A. P. 
Warner, famous inventor of the speedometer, is called 


“Liquid Magic” because it actually works like magic~ 


for thousands of different uses. It is a specific, scientific 
solution to the problems that always result from “metal 
against metal”. It penetrates, removes rust, cleans and 
lubricates. Its most remarkable, exclusive quality is its 
marvelous power of penetration together with increased 
lubricating efficiency. One has not been obtained at 
the sacrifice of the other. Everybody everywhere 
needs it, garagemen, private owners of cars, farmers, 
machinists, plumbers, factory workers, railroad men, 


office workers, sportsmen, housewives! It frees a rusted 
nut that brute force and a wrench cannot budge. 
It stops squeaks, removes rusted spark plugs, lubricates 
typewriters, frees gummed bearings in lathe head, 
cleans golf clubs, prevents sticking valves, removes 
pipe elbows, and is the handiest most indispensable 
need for every one in every walk of life from the school 
boy who uses it on roller skates and bicycle to the 
manufacturer who removes steel plugs from steel 
barrels; from the housemaid who uses it on washing 
machine and vacuum cleaner to the contractor who 
takes down a steel’ bridge with it. 


Now You Can Shift Gears as Easily 
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How to Prevent 


CB, ai 


Frozen Radiators and save 


Big Repair Bills 


How to Prevent Frozen Radiators 


1.—Stop all leaks and prevent new leaks from developing with Warner 
Liquid Solder. 
2.—Fill radiator with an alcohol solution of the following proportions: 


Denatured Specific Gravity 
Temperature Alcohol Water at oon E. 
32° to 20° above 10% 90% 0.988 
20° to 10° above 20% 80% 0.978 
10° to Zero 30% 70% 0.968 
Zero to 10° below 40% 60% 0.957 : 
10° to 25° below 50% 50% 0.943 ef 
A, 


Seal Your Car Leak-proof for 75 : i 


HY put expensive alcohol or other 

anti-freeze solutions into your car’s 

cooling system and then lose it 
through leaks? Yet thousands of motorists 
do it every winter. Do you? 


But, stopping leaks is more necessary than 
simply to save alcohol. Contrary to the im- 
pression some have, water is as necessary 
for your car’s motor in winter as in summer. 
A cylinder explosion is just as hot in win- 
ter as in summer. The vital and indispen- 
sable purpose of water is to absorb the heat 
generated by every one of those rapid mil 
lions of explosions. 


Nothing can prove more injurious to your 
car than a leak in its radiator, gasket, hose 
connection, pump, or water jacket. Repair 
shops are full of cars damaged this way. 
Prevent this damage and the resultant 
trouble and repair expense by getting a can 
of Warner Liquid Solder. 


You can stop one or more leaks yourself, 
quickly and easily. No need to have radia- 
tor removed for an ugly solder repair. 
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Warner Liquid Solder is also made in Canada. Always carry a can of g oe oS ; | 
Canadian offices: Toronto, 29 Temperance St.; Montreal, 35 St. Nicholas St.; Winnipeg, 316 Kennedy Blvd. Warner Liquid Solder ea? ve ee 
Canadian Prices: 10 oz. can 85c; 16 oz can $1.25. in your tool box. If S CS eke eS) as | 
your dealer cannot sup- = 6 


WARNER-PATIERSON CO., 
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Warner Liquid Solder works equally 
well in combination with alcohol or 
other anti-freeze solutions. It is 
guaranteed absolutely harmless, and 
will not clog circulation, that is why 
substitutes may be dangerous. It 
removes scale, prevents rust and 
corrosion and actually assists circulation. 


Remember, a leak is perhaps the most serious 
thing that can happen to your car. Loss of 
water causes burnt out bearings, scored 
cylinders, warped cylinders, frozen pistons, 

_ etc. All car manufacturers in their instruc- 
tion books emphasize the vital importance 
of keeping your radiator full. How can you 
if there is a leak, even a tiny one? 


Warner Liquid Solder not only stops all 
present leaks, completely and permanently, 
but it will also prevent new leaks from de- 
veloping. Millions of motorists are enthusi- 
astic users. That is why it is the fastest 
selling and most demanded by car owners 
everywhere. Refuse substitutes. 


Y 


920 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


ply you, use coupon. 


One drop of alcohol 

lost per second 

through a leak will 

waste 1.4 gallons in 
24 hours. 


ream nie 


Big Car Size | 
$1.00 


Stops leaks in radial 
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Backed by a Great Name 


all 


And for Christmas an 
“A” Autopower—a 
radio unit that stays 
fully charged— 
automatically 


Slightly higher west 
of the Mississippi 


Just plug the Autopower 
into your light socket and 
then forget it. That’s all 
you need do to assure full, 
even “A” battery power for 
your set and the finest kind 
of reception. 


My Jy Ee the black box you call your 

Nag battery go the materials that 
make it work. The top is sealed. 
You never see what’s underneath. 


Famous as originators of the air 
brake! Known everywhere for 
remarkable achievements in the 
railway and signaling fields. 


Le Battery of unusual capacity. 
Will run the largest set for 

a full evening’s entertainment 

every day, every week, every 

month, season after season. 


Yet, on the darkest night you 
must depend on that battery to 
flood the road with light. You 
must depend on it to whirl your 
starter on the coldest winter 
mornings. You must depend on 
it to last for years with as little 
care as possible. 


And, there are 5700 Westing- 
house Battery dealers—each 
ready and eager to give you the 
best in batteries, and the best 
in battery service. No matter 
where you are, no matter where 
you go, you will find the Westing- 
house Battery sign. 


Charger absolutely auto- 

* matic. No moving parts. 

No tubes. No adjustments. No 
replacements. 


S) Click on the switch and your 

* set is in operation. Click it 
off and instantly the charger 
begins restoring power — 
automatically, 


4 Absolutely noiseless—not 
* even the slightest hum. 


Compact. Beautifully ; 
oh a era Saas Your assurance is the name of the 


Or table maker —{hointesne Chane am If you doubt your battery’s ability 


G, No liquid in the trickle to carry you through the long, 


* charger. 


pany behind the battery you buy. 


Westinghouse batteries are built 
and backed by a concern of 
international engineering repute. 


hard winter ahead, drive into the 
nearest Westinghouse Battery 


Station. Let them test it there. 


It will cost you nothing to know. 


WESTINGHOUSE UNION BATTERY © 


(Swissvale Station) Pittsburgh, Pa. 


and the great-grandson will run the traps: 
Maybe old John and his wife will come 
back, maybe they won’t. But they’re going 
‘just a little farther. Got to, with these 
prospectors stirring up the bush!”’ 

He spoke the sentence almost sorrow- 
fully—like a farewell. Then in explanation: 

“This used to be real fur country around 
here,’’ he said. ‘Prime furs, good furs and 
plenty of them. Then the prospectors came, 
moving here and there through the bush 
looking for gold. Building their fires and 
stripping the ground when they got on 
what they thought was a vein. You can’t 
expect animals to stay where human beings 
are keeping them on the move—especially 
in the breeding season. So they’ve traveled 
on and we have to travel after them. But,” 
he shrugged his shoulders, ‘‘that’s the way 
it goes. Always a little farther north.” 


The Bane of the North 


Always a little farther, until now the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, in its search for 
furs, has within the past six years estab- 
lished more posts within the Arctic Circle 
than existed in all its previous history— 
farther north, farther north, the hunter 
must go that England may have her furs, 
while in the south many an ancient post 
which once saw the beaver skins stacked 
rifle high in exchange for that weapon now 
deals in such prosaic things as tobacco and 
canned goods and the necessities of civilized 
life to a far greater extent than it does in 
raw pelts. 

Not that the Company of Adventurers— 
for that is its true name—is degrading from 
its romantic beginning, in spite of the fact 
that there are department stores where once 
there were outposts—merchandising estab- 
lishments which compute their sales in real 
money where once upon a time the only 
collateral was that of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company with its “‘made beavers’’ or 
“skins.”’? There are equally as many places 
where the old system of barter still holds 
good, where great canoes, floating upon the 
high water of spring, bring in the supplies of 
blankets, of knives, of hatchets and kettles, 
of pins and scissors and needles and fish- 
hooks, of glass beads and mirrors which re- 
flect their values in the furs that may some 
day see the ultraconservatism of Bond 
Street. The difference is that these latter 
posts are farther advanced along the north- 
ern frontier—following the fur, and per- 
haps building posts later to form the 
nucleus of other habitations.- Such has al- 
ways been the history of the Company of 
Adventurers. At least three solitary posts 
last,year saw towns grow about them and a 
new order of community life come to take 
the place of the solitary. Year by year the 
lonely domination is being encroached 
upon, the romance of today treading upon 
that of yesterday, 
bringing with it 
benefits and dis- 
advantages. 

High in the list 
of the latter is the 
hoggish trapper, 
cleaning out a 
new district to its 
last pelt as he 
goes, lest some 
other trapper 
come upon his 
wake and gain 
from him the 
profits that he 
deems his own by 
right of discov- 
ery. Then, too, 
there is the 
opening of new 
districts to habi- 
tation, thus in- 
viting the danger 
of forest fire and 
the consequent 
killing off of its 
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The Reat Birch:Bark Canoe is Becoming More and More of a Rarity in Canada 
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animal harvest; the encroachment of pros- 
pectors upon territories which hitherto had 
been left undisturbed, the building of boom 
towns at points far distant from railroad 
communication, where no one had dreamed 
that a town ever could exist; and always the 
dishonest free trader, willing and eager to 
take unprime furs, first because his associ- 
ates can dope them into a semblance of re- 
spectability, and second because he obtains 
them in the same tricky manner by which he 
sells them—these conditions are causing 
some serious discussions of the fur business 
in Canada. 

“Of course there are free traders and free 
traders,’”’ said a man well acquainted with 
the fur trade. ‘‘There are honest ones, and 
then a great many who are dishonest. They 
are here today and gone tomorrow; they 
can do about as they please. An established 
company, for instance, must stand behind 
its goods. It must protect the fur trade, be- 
cause it is in that business, and by the sim- 
ple expedient of refusing to accept unprime 
furs, make a law by which pelts can be 
taken only in the proper season. But the 
free trader has no such boundaries. He 
wants furs, wants them cheap, and doesn’t 
care whether he gets them in season or out, 
because he doesn’t intend to pay much for 
them anyway. The result is that he causes 
the death of animals when those animals 
should be reproducing; he sells poor furs 
to a gullible public, and works harm to 
everybody but himself—even to the people 
he induces to be his tools in the catch. 

“For instance, in the Yukon country a 
stable fur company had been in the habit 
of trading underwear for furs. The gar- 
ments were not pretty—this particular 
company believes more in worth than 
beauty—but they were all wool and warm 
and protective. A shyster fur trader in- 
vaded the district. He carried with him a 
stock of cotton fleece-lined underwear 
which looked better than the other and cer- 
tainly felt warmer for the moment. In 
plain words, he made a killing, and in more 
ways than one. He bought furs right and 
left, regardless of their condition or at what 
time of the year they had been caught. 
Then he went away, leaving a number 
of blank-minded Indians wearing cotton 
underwear, which failed to protect them 
and led to a general attack of pneumonia 
that resulted in a considerable loss of life. 
That kind of free trader is nobody’s 
friend.” 


Wild Land Without Animals 


Neither, for that matter, is the exhaustive 
trapper. I traveled last summer in Canada 
a stretch of country that was simply built 
for beaver and for muskrat. Not one did I 
see. At last curiosity overcame me and I 
asked questions. They were gone, trapped 
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out to the last available animal, and this 
during a span of time in which the country 
had been accessible for less than fifteen 
years! Because of such things fur men of 
Canada are looking toward new regula- 
tions, such as the leasing of trapping lands 
and the placing of the burden of a constant 
supply upon the trapper, instead of giving 
him a continuance of the free-and-easy 
manner in which he has been allowed to 
make his livelihood. Not that Canada is 
facing a fur famine; there are many dis- 
tricts which have not been invaded. But 
Canada’s furs form abig business; the North 
Country finds year by year more pros- 
pectors, more explorers, more* surveyors, 
more settlers, and a belief is growing re- 
garding the efficacy of an ounce of preven- 
tion. As an evidence, in this regard, of what 
can happen to a new country, there is a 
great space of territory in Quebec known 
as the Abitibi District, lying in the north- 
western protuberance of the province per- 
haps 150 miles north of Ottawa, Ontario, 
and comprising some 7,000,000 acres of 
farm land in the Clay Belt contiguous to 
the mining districts of Ontario and Quebec. 
It is a country only for the pioneer. 


The Pioneer Spirit 


The official reports of Canada give warn- 
ing that a man cannot even expect to bring 
his land into bearing for at least three 
years, that there is dense bush to be cleared, 
loneliness to be combated, and the primeval 
to be overcome;. a land only for the hardy 
and the experienced; the weakling will not 
and cannot survive. Yet this new land, this 
place to be wrested from the wilderness, has 
changed in fourteen years from practically 
a negative population of two settlers to a 
present-day total of more than 19,000 men, 
women and children, with their farms, their 
schools, their communities and _ their 
towns—and that with the war to interfere. 

New country—that’s the greatest ex- 
planation, for there is a certain class of 
persons in whom the pioneer spirit seems 
predominant, and by “‘pioneer spirit” is 
meant something more than the mere desire 
to beat the wilderness. Of course the feel- 
ing of contest is always there, but a deeper 
thing than mere material gain actuates the 
true invader, whether he knows it or not. 
One cannot see pioneer countries without 
realizing it. The feverish excitement of the 
homesteading districts of the United States, 
for instance, over the problem of the new 
teacher at the community school, the build- 
ing, year upon year, by hard labor and 
mental travail, that there may be some- 
thing for tomorrow. 

“The true pioneer,’’ a grizzled old man 
once told me, “‘is a person who has the 
illusion he is getting something for himself, 
when the truth of the matter is that he is 
only a bricklayer, 
building an edi- 
fice that he never 
will see finished. 
He may talk 
about what he’s 
going to get out 


, 


but that is usu- 
ally just talk and 
little else. The 
real explanation 
is that he’s the 
kind of a fellow 
who’s got the 
family instinct in 
him alotstronger 
than ordinary 
folks. 

“Maybe it’s 
something that 
dates back to 
ages that have 
been forgotten, 
butit’s there just 
the same—the 
willingness to 


of it personally, 
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cant come 
out They are 
held forever 
in a grip of 
Vulcanized 
hard Rubber 


ALL DEALERS ie ef 
35¢ TO $10.00 y 


Ever-Ready 
Sterilized ~ Guaranteed 


SHAVING BRUSHES 
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Get a Crosman Pneumatic .22 
for Xmas and Teach the 
Family How to Shoot 


All the advantages of a powder-using 
.22 and none of the nuisance. Re- 
markable power supplied by air un- 
der enormous pressure—same 
force as stops railroad trains. Ab- 
senceof powder-deposit keeps bar- 
relclean; puts bullet after bullet 
through same hole. Seasoned 
shooters delighted with their 
improved marksmanship. 
Your cellar or attic a 
target range now—no 
shells, no smoke, 

ractically noise- 
ess. Power ad- 
justable for in- 
door practice. 


“‘Power ‘<j 
Without | v 


oer Tis 


Never 
needs to 
be cleaned 


Use it—put it 

away. Keen sport 

at 5 shots for acent 

“(saving on 4000 

rounds pays for gun). 

Spool shaped bullet, tru- 

est known, aids accurate 
shooting. 


An Ideal Rifle 


Sutton used his Crosman 

daily on African hunt. U. S. 

flyers, army officers, etc., have 

it for’ hunting and practice. 

Has stock of American Walnut. 

Blued steel barrel. Deeply rifled 

with scientific precision. 

front sight and rear peep. 

weighs 5% lbs. Perfect Balgace and 

easy trigger pull. Adjustable power 
for hunting small game. 


Powder’’ 


Get Xmas Crosman Now 
Remarkable gift for the whole family, 
Ask your dealer or send $15; ammunition $2.25 per 
1000; (west of Rockies $17.50; $2.40); lined gun 
case $2.25; target holder with bell attachment $2.00 
—all prepaid. Or write for interesting booklet and 
learn to be a crack shot. 


Crosman Arms Company, Inc. 


478 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
70 West King St., Toronto 
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“Its Gone -that tired feeling 
and burning in my feet! 


Me 


T’S amazing how many men say 
they can’t get along without their 
Arch Preserver Shoes! And yet, why 
should they want to go back to dull 
foot aches, leg weariness and the suf- 
fering that comes from abused feet ? 


PRES 
ge 


. Thisis the famous shoe that has proved 
that a shoe can keep feet healthy, that 
a shoe can restore abused and weak- 
ened feet, and yet have smart style. 


The Arch Preserver Shoe has a con- 
cealed, built-in arch bridge that pre- 
vents all straining of the delicate 
weight-bearing foot structure. It has 
a flat inner sole (crosswise) that pre- 
vents pinching and cramping of the 
bones, nerves and blood-vessels. | 


REG. U.S Par OFFIC 


No other shoe can give the same ad- 
vantages, because the important fea- 
tures are patented. 


“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL" 


The genuine Arch Preserver Shoe 
for men and boys is made only 
by E. T. Wright & Company, 
Inc., Rockland, Mass.—for wo- 
men and children by The Selby 
Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio. 


Sold by Leading Dealers 


Try one pair and see for yourself what 
it means to have vigorous,comfortable, | 
useful feet—right through the busiest 
day! 
Bed WRIGHT & COzc ING 
Dept. S-53, Rockland, Mass. 


In Canada made by Talbot Shoe Co., St. Thomas, Ont. 


~ 


~~ 
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The Centre 
No.155.Oneof forty 
stock styles 


Let us 
send it, 


Our Foot Ee. J... Wright 8 Cos, 0. Name! gccweecssccsss coerce ata etree reer ene 
Aches _ Inc., Dept. S-53, 

Chart -will Rockland, Mass. 

get you ac- Sendime the ‘Foot Addresans tacisctestecstesssaoosrerecter te tees nnd oresecneeey 

quainted Aches Chart’’ 

with your and name of nearest 


feet. 


dealer. 
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sacrifice throughout his own life so that 
children may enjoy the fruits of his work 
when he’s either dead or too old to enjoy 
them himself. That’s the pioneer instinct.” 

One sees that statement work out in the 
New North; it is evident in little clearings 
about a log house; the stumps in the fields, 
yielding to elimination through the slow 


process of root rot as the land drains year 


after year, and soil is put into condition by 
Nature for the growing of future crops; the 
pile of pulp wood, stacked off in neat cords, 
while a bent man and stalwart son work at 
the task of barking the four-foot sticks 
which, sooner or later, will find their way 
to the mill, and perhaps to the breakfast 
table of a home. For in this regard this 
New North exerts a big influence upon the 
happenings of the day. Along the railroad 
tracks, by the side of filmy, rutty roads, 
stretching into the swampy bush, every- 
where, it seems, there displays itself the 
steady stream of pulp wood, piled beside 
the cut-up mills in veritable mountains, or 
rolling forth white and shiny from the 


| rossing mills which have removed the bark 


and made the wood ready for grinding; 
pulp wood piled in the streets of little towns, 
jamming the rivers, crossed and locked and 
piled like jackstraws flung from the hand of 
a giant into the back swirl of a rapids, 
rolling down the skidways, loafing at the 
banks of every sluggish stream—such is 
pulp wood, traveling onward to the mills 
which have sprung up like magic in the 
North Country. Trainsrumble through the 
night, each uniform car fitted with its 
paper padding at the doorways, each car 
tag reading for its destination, train after 
train, car after car, ton after ton of it; one 
realizes truly for the first time in the North 
Country what the people of other nations 


/ mean when they say that America is news- 
| paper mad. 


For Tomorrow’s Glories 


The grotesque part of it all is that this 
symbol of progress, the newspaper, hungry 
for print paper, stretching out in its appeals 
even into districts where railroads have not 
yet reached, is the thing that makes pos- 


| sible, in more cases than one, the survival 
| of a pioneer, deep in the bush, fighting the 


age-old struggle for a home in the wilder- 
Pulp wood, properly peeled and 
stacked at the railroad track, brings from 
six to eight dollars a cord, and five acres of 
that wood are free to the settler who decides 
that home for him shall be represented by a 
light in the clearing. And while the years 
pass: 

“Oh, yeh, I’m married,” said the amiable 
Mr. Currigan of somewhere in the North 
as we sat together in the coach of a mixed 
train on the Transcontinental one day last 


' summer. ‘“‘ Yeh, I’m married, but I ain’t 


bringin’ the wife and kids with me. You 


_ see, I’m going down to Rouyn. Got eight 


horses up ahead in a stock car; as fine 
a-horses as you ever set your eyes on. 
Ought to be a lot of teaming in Rouyn, new 
mining town like itis. But I ain’t bringing 
the wife and kids. You see,’’ then he 
beamed with the light of the true pioneer 
in his eyes, “‘they’re going to school, the 
kids is! Myself, I’ve been too busy carving 
out a living all my life to read or write. 
But my kids’ll be different; they can read 
already!”’ 

That’s the explanation of the pioneer; 
the second, even the third generation which 
he may never live to see. He may talk of 
present-day things, he may cuss the coun- 
try, the weather, the work, the difficulties, 
but he chose to be there of his own free 
will; he perhaps left a better paying life to 
go there. And strangely enough it is not 
only the spirit of the pioneer of the farm 
land, but the spirit of the pioneer of every 
form of industry that one meets in a new 
country—the forgetfulness of today in the 
glories of a tomorrow—and one infected 
with the pioneer virus can no more resist 
the lure of a new country than a drunkard 
can resist a drink. 

“Look at me!”’ said Smitty the baker, as 
he stood before his homemade oven in a 
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tiny shack of tin, of logs and of flapping 
gunny sacks which formed his bakery and 
his abode in a boom town of the North 
Country which, sadly enough, had not 
realized its early promises. ‘‘Just look at 
me! Here I am in this God-forsaken place, 
where nearly every cent I’ve got in the 
world is stuck into this business. Will I pay 
out? You bet your neck I won’t. And they 
told me that this place was going to be an- 
other Klondike! Can you feature that? 
Another Klondike, and there aren’t enough 
prospectors coming into this town to buy 
fifty loaves of bread a day. Just look, at 
me, will you!” he continued. “‘ Here I am— 
built that oven myself, built this shack 
myself, get up at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing to start my baking and don’t make 
enough out of it to have a floor put into this 
place. But then,’ and he moved con- 
fidentially closer, “‘I haven’t got any kick 
coming. You ought’ve seen me when I first 
came up here. I’d gotten soft, sitting 
around a city; didn’t sleep well at nights, 
flabby, always sick. Whip my weight in 
wild cats now. After all, health’s better 
than wealth, ain’t it?” 

You'll find it always—that strain of 
optimism. If one doesn’t find money, one 
finds something else—enough to cheer one 
on one’s way until other green grass shows 
on the opposite side of another fence. Time - 
and place make little difference to the 
boomers; it’s not what they get that counts 
it seems. It’s the fact that they’ve been 
where things are happening, a part of 
history as it were. I walked, for instance, 
one evening into the paintless, slanting 
building which formed the office of the only 
method of quick connection which the 
sprawling, newly born mining town of 
Rouyn, Quebec, possessed with the outside 
world. It was the station of the telephone 
wire, pushed onward from the nearest town 
some forty miles away, through muskeg, 
through dense bush, across rivers and skirt- 
ing lakes. The men who had fought almost 
insurmountable difficulties that a frontier 
town might feel the touch of the outside 
world had disappeared to other tasks of 
pioneer work, leaving the finished product 
behind them. I had expected to find a man 
at the switchboard; instead there was an 
eighteen-year-old girl, humming to herself 
in the infrequent intervals in which she was 
not screaming into the transmitter in an 
effort to make herself heard above the 
static. Happy, she was, yet sorrowful, 
and at last there came the reason: 

“T’ve got to go back tomorrow! I’m 
just taking another girl’s place, you know, 
and she’s coming in on tonight’s airplane. 
Isn’t that always the way? You find some- 
thing you just love, and then they take it 
away from you.” 


A Girl in Love 


I instinctively looked at the town—the 
jail of twin log cabins on the slope just 
behind the office, farther on the unpainted 
abodes where bootleggers sat before their 
doors, watching warily the movements of 
the two provincial policemen, the scattered 
knots of prospectors on the street corners, a 
man wading boot deep through the mud of 
a morass of muck and brush and stumpage 
which passed as a street. 

“Something you love, or someone?” I 
joked. 

‘Something, of course!’’ came the reply. 
“Why? Don’t you love it? I do—just to 
be a part of it, to feel that you’re making 
history, you know. Some day’’—she 
smiled—‘‘when I’m old and married, 
maybe I’ll come here on the train and look 
at the town and see streets and lights and 
everything just like a real city. Then I can 
say that I ran the switchboard when there 
wasn’t anything but log cabins. .Won’t that 
be wonderful? But’’—and a pout came to 
her lips—‘‘I’ve got to go back tomorrow 
to New Liskeard. Nothing ever happens 
there; it’s so old and staid and common- 
place!” 

New Liskeard, it might be mentioned, is 
quite an ancient town near the fringe of the 
es on Page 153) 
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Revolutionary Performance _- 
Plus Long Life the result of 
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It was almost a fore- 
gone conclusion that 
Chrysler’s engineer- 
ing and manufactur- 
ing principle of 
Standardized Quality 
would win for the 
four Chrysler cars— 
Bthecs5 On 60ua Ow 

and Imperial “80” — 
such overwhelming general preference in 
their respective price divisions. 


All Chrysler factory employees 
are rated on the basis of mini- 
mum of “‘rejects’’ rather than 
on maximum production thus 
assuring quality craftsmanship. 


You need only to think of the results of the 
Chrysler Standardized Quality plan and how 
they are today being reflected in motor car 
manufacture throughout the industry, and the 
advantages to you of Chrysler Standardized 
Quality become perfectly apparent. 


Think of the many new features which gave 
the first Chrysler of three years ago its vital 
new engine performance and the many refine- 
ments by which Chrysler Standardized Qual- 
ity has continued to raise new and still more 
unapproachable levels in succeeding years:— 


A New Ratio of Horsepower—Prior to Chrysler 
no motor of equal size could deliver so high 
a percentage of generated power to the actual 
propulsion of the vehicle. Chrysler motors 
have been acclaimed as the most perfectly 
engineered power plants in cars of their re- 
spective price classifications. 


New Principles of Fuel Distribution—So Nae 
fectly even is the gas flow to all cylinders, 
through the manifold of special Chrysler 
design; so completely is the power utilized 
through elimination of weight, reduction of 
friction, and perfect balance of reciprocat- 
ing parts that new performance, economy 
and long life standards have been established 
by Chrysler which other makers are vainly 
trying to equal. 


7-Bearing Crankshaft—Chrysler was the first 
in the popular-priced field to use a crank- 
shaft of this type, properly co-ordinated 
with the parts with which it functions. 
Chrysler’s crankshafts are actually 
larger than those used in cars of far 
greater weight. They are machined all 
over and are scientifically balanced. 


Chrysler 


tandardi 


By J. E. FIELDS 


Note:—This is the first of a series dealing in detail 
with the influence of Chrysler on the design and 
practice of motor cars since the introduction of the 
first Chrysler three years ago. Others will appear 
from time to time in these pages. 


Theyare supported onsevenlargeshimlessand 
interchangeable bearings, and rest upon a film 
of oil, thus eliminating much of the frictional 
power loss found even in the finest cars. The 
extraordinary size of the crankshaft, combined 
with its seven-bearing support and impulse 
neutralizer, totally eliminates whip and vibra- 
tion, giving utmost . ~ 
smoothness and 
long life. 


Chrysler inaugurated 
the 7-bearing crank- 
shaft in its price class 
three years ago. 

Invar Steel in Pistons—Chrysler engineers 
were the first to design pistons with struts of 
special invar steel alloy. These invar struts 
control and regulate expansion and contrac- 
tion of the pistons. They combine for the 
first time all the advantages of aluminum— 
light weight and high heat conductivity— 
with the only valuable property of cast iron 
—its low expansion Eee, heat. The result is 
far better performance and longer motor life. 


Oil-Filter— Chrysler engineers developed and 
introduced this remarkable oil cleansing in- 
strument which has done so much to add to 
the performance and life of Chrysler engines. 
The oil-filter purifies all motor oil continu- 
ously as the engine runs. It removes all carbon, 
particles of metal or foreign matter, adding 
greatly to operating smoothness and long life. 


Air-Cleaner —Chrysler also developed and 
introduced the use of the air-cleaner on cars 
of its price class. This device keeps all dust 
and grit out of the engine, adding further 
to its life and performance. 


Thermostatic Heat Control —This unu- 
sual device developed and introduced 
by Chrysler engineers, keeps the mo- 
tor at its most efficient working 
temperature. A motor heat indicator 

on the dash shows, not simply the 


: 80” 2 


CHRYSLER MODEL NUMBERS MEAN MILES PER HOUR. 


water temperature, but the degree of heat in- 
side of the motor. 


Electric Fumer and Manifold Heat Control—To 
facilitate cold weather starting and operation, 
and at the same time to lessen crankcase dilu- 
tion, Chrysler engineers developed and intro- 
duced these two devices. The fumer vaporizes 
fuel which permits the Chrysler owner to start 
his engine instantly even at extremely low 
temperatures. The manifold heat control elim- 
inates “spit” and “sputter” and insures sum- 
mer-like performance even on coldest days. 


These and scores of other vital improvements 
in chassis and body as well as in motor, are the 
inevitable outcome of quality engineering and 
craftsmanship inflexibly standardized in all 
Chrysler products. 


And that principle of Quality 
Standardization is the pur- 
chaser’s assurance that Chry- 
sler will always be the first to 
devise and present any practi- 
cal and desirable improve- 
ment in motor, chassis or body 
design and construction. 


The whole industry knows 
what Chrysler Standardized 
Quality has already accom- 
plished. 


You must know that it has 
brought to the motoring pub- 
lic the most advanced develop- 
ments in chassis design and 
construction, in beauty of line and coloring of 
Chrysler bodies, in the luxury of their appoint- 
ment and upholstering. 


in motor. 


It has converted mere factories into huge lab- 
oratories where every single unit in every 
single Chrysler is designed, manufactured and 
tested with scientific precision. 


It has made Chrysler the barometer by which 
the buyer may ac- 
curately gauge the 
trend of motor-car 
design with respect 
to the entire in- 
dustry. 


In the light of past 
accomplishments, 
Mit becomes perfect- 
ly obvious every 
Chrysler must 
inevitably be as 
much in advance 
of its respective 
field as the first 
Chrysler was 
years in advance 
of the rest of the 
industry. 


Nowhere are such close 
limits maintained in bal- 
ance. Piston assemblies 
may not vary more than 
two-thousandthsofanounce. 
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zed Quality 


Chrysler cylinders are 
carefully reamed and 
honed to insure uni- 
form bore and to pro- 
vide a wall surface 
like that of a well run- 
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What gift could be 
lovelier than this 


‘Beautiful S1x-9o 
Close-Coupled Sedan 


HAT a magnificent gift this Six-90 is! A car so 

distinguished in appearance—so dependable —so 
luxuriously comfortable—that it renews the joyous holi- 
day spirit every time you take it out! 


A car with the restful smoothness—the freedom from 
vibration—that could come only from a motor cushioned 
in live, buoyant rubber! 


No matter how exacting your car requirements are, you'll 
find this moderate-priced Six-90 has everything you 
want. Everything i 


The Peerless dealer will gladly let you drive the Six-90 
yourself. Look it over. Think it over. Then decide to 
make this a Christmas your family will never forget. 


Have Santa Claus deliver a Peerless Six-90 to your door 
bright and early Christmas morning. 


THE SIX-90 
Close-Coupled SEDAN 


1895 


One of the five popular 
body styles mounted 
on the Six-90 chassis. 


(AH prices f. 0. b, factory} 


PEERLESS MOTOR CAR CORPORATION « CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Manufacturers also of the 90° V-type Eight-69, 
the Remarkable Six-80, and the Powerful Six-72 


PEE REE 


PEERLESS «: “HAS «A DUA IS See Eee ee 
a 


(Continued from Page 150) 

New North. Its history dates far, far back 
into the past—somewhere around 1904. 
It’s therefore almost a quarter of a century 
old. Four years ago a portion of the town 
was destroyed by the gigantic forest fire 
which wiped out Haileybury and other 
towns; had the wind not changed, New 
Liskeard would have shared the fate of the 
rest.” 

But nothing ever happens there. 

Incidentally, in that telephone girl’s con- 
versation was a little more of the psychology 
of what makes the population of any new 
country—the spirit of creation. One notes 
it even in the camp drunkard, standing in 
the faint light before the trading post, and 
delivering his feelings regarding the coun- 
try as I heard them delivered, one night a 
few months ago, to a newly arrived person 
who had dared to say that this was not the 
new Utopia. 


Lest the Fielder Break a Leg 


“So it’s a rotten country, is it?’’ asked 
the holder of the camp drinking record. 
‘An’ who makes it rotten—I ask you that. 
Fell’sh like yourself that come up here an’ 
expect to see golden apples growin’ on 
birch trees. But f’r a man like meself,’”’ and 
he banged his chest, ‘‘that’s got th’ faith 
in ’im to see ’er like she’ll be some day, then 
it’sh diff’rent story! An’ you don’t believe 
it? Then I’ll take to the bush tomorry, 
wit’ me pack on me back—or I won’t take a 
pack!”’ he added as if that would make it 
harder. ‘‘An’ I’ll come back nex’ Chuesday 
an’ show you what I’ve got!”’ 

True to his promise, we watched him the 
next morning—Jack Nankervis and my- 
self—taking to the bush, but with his pack 
on his back, for the bush is not a handy 
place for one who goes there unprepared, 
even though a gold mine may lie in ardent 
waiting. He sang as he walked along; per- 
haps it was his mornin’s mornin’ which in- 
duced the melody, perhaps not. One sings 
easily in spite of labor and in spite of dis- 
comfort when hope is at one’s elbow—hope 
and its companion spirits of conquest and 
creation. 

For they are ever present. The queerest 
baseball game I ever saw in my life was 
upon the top of a Quebec hill last August, 
upon a diamond fringed with the slashings 
of the bush which had been cut from it only 
three days before. The pitcher’s box was 
framed by three birch stumps, the roots of 
which were too deeply embedded to permit 
removal; the outfield was a collection of 
shallow muskeg, deadfall and what not 
which allowed a home run no matter where 
the ball was placed, and the bases were 
stones which happened to jut above the 
surface of the ground at distances ap- 
proximately far enough apart to serve as 
stopping points. 

A burlesque of a ball field it was, but the 
game itself was anything but that. A team 
from the Waite Montgomery mine had 
journeyed twenty miles by canoe to play 
the towners, and 
the town itself 
had stopped 
until that ball 
game could be fin- 
ished. When it 
was ended the cit- 
izens did not hurry 
back to work. In- 
stead, men, 
women, children, 
members of ball 
teams, rum run- 
ners, the preacher, 
thetownpoliceand 
the mayor labored 
until the night 
closed in upon 
them that they 
might move that 
slash a little far- 
ther back from the 
base lines, hook a 
rope to a few 
stumps and pull 
them out, fillsacks 
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with sand so that there might be better 
bases for the next game, and scoured the 
outfield in such a manner that a fielder 
might at least pursue a ball without the 
danger of breaking a leg. 

“You can’t have a real town without real 
amusement,” argued the mayor. Following 
which he went back to his duties of the 
ball field, thence to the business of raiding a 
stud poker game in a pool hall. While in 
his hip pocket he carried a blue print of 
what this place would be some day—even 
to the ornamental lights on the street 
corners when they got the power in. 

Nor is it all in the towns, where one 
might naturally expect a spirit of better- 
ment to grow with the population. One 
rainy evening I sat with a railroad engineer 
and his wife upon the muslin-screened porch 
of their camp home on the shores of Lake 
Du Fault, listening to the screaming of the 
loons and the hum of the mosquitoes. 

“We'll soon be through here,” said the 
engineer. 

“Glad?” I asked. The wife beamed. 

“T should say so. That is, if everything 
turns out the way we expect it. They’re 
figuring on building a road up into the St. 
John’s Lake Country. That. ought to be 
a real adventure! And the country it’ll 
open up!” 

In a far corner of the veranda a gray- 
haired man stirred from the reading of his 
book. For forty years he had seen service 
in the Royal Northwest Mounted Police; 
now retired, he had taken an easier task, 
that of traversing by foot and by canoe a 
route of thirty miles in the treatment of the 
workers of a railroad in the building. 

“Guess I’ll go too,” he said. ‘‘It ought 
to be jolly well worth it.” 

Whereupon they talked, until late in the 
night, of the day to come when they would 
play their part in the weaving of a new 
thread of steel in the web of commerce. 
Talked of it as persons would talk of a 
picnic—happily, buoyantly. Yet that day 
the gray-haired doctor had issued an order 
for the immunization of every workman; 
he had found typhoid germs in the dark, 
tea-colored muskeg drainage which formed 
their drinking water! 


In the Good Old Winter Time 


But that concerned not at all their joy 
over the fact that their task here was near- 
ing an end. The thrill came in the new one 
ahead—the breaking through of the first 
survey party fighting its way through the 
bush and running its lines for the guidance 
of a future railroad. This while a second 
and a third outfit also labored, each running 
lines at different points so that other en- 
gineers, far away, might take the three and 
judge from them the easiest point of attack 
upon a country begrudging invasion. They 
looked forward to it, these people—to the 
wet camps of the spring, the soggy ones of 
summer, the dry, crackling ones of autumn 
with the smoke of bush fires lingering in 
the air, the crispness and rigors of a northern 
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winter—their waking hours consumed in 
facing the blasts of the open, their sleeping 
ones endured in the incasement of eider- 
down. A life only for men, but more than 
once there will be the woman who is glad 
to endure it also; her sole companion the 
man with whom she has cast her lot in life; 
her sole communication the slow progress of 
a canoe in summer; a sledge, making its 
way over the hard-packed tote road of 
snow in the wintertime, and of the two, the 
latter more efficient than the former. 

For, contrary to what one might believe, 
it is the winter which forms the time of real 
activity in the North. Then the lakes are 
frozen, the muskeg is solid, the rivers are 
crossable for heavy loads; horses can move 
then into places where horses are barred 
after the first spring thaw. The ground is 
hard along the building of a right of way 
for a new railroad, the supplies move 
swiftly, and they move in sufficient quan- 
tities to last until another winter shall 
descend, bringing its means of easy loco- 
motion. Along the snow trails the huskies 
make their way, bushy tails arched over 
their backs, breasts straining against the 
harness straps, dragging their sledge loads 
to places unapproachable in warmer 
months. 


A Canadian Antique 


Upon the right of way of a slow-moving 
line of steel the dynamite crackles and 
booms, hour after hour, as drill holes sink 
deep into frozen clay or congealed muskeg; 
the tram cars creak upon frosty rails, even 
while the wind shrieks and the blizzards 
rage. Summertime will find that clay drip- 
ping from the seepage of endless forests, or 
that muskeg streaming water like a spill- 
way. True, when summer comes the 
winter-made right of way may sink into a 
perfect craziness of unevenness, to be 
patched here, raised there, lowered at an- 
other point. But at least the base work has 
been done and feverish hours saved in a 
gigantic task. New country cannot wait; 
it must not wait. Fever, always the fever 
of haste, and by that very fever it lives and 
grows and strengthens. 

For until the railroad comes there is only 
the tote road and the canoe; the slow 
progress of horse or dog or paddle, and mil- 
lions may lie idle in a mile-long vein of ore 
until the time when more powerful con- 
trivances than animal strength can bring 
the machinery necessary to take riches 
from the ground. But it is through those 
horses, those dogs and those canoes that 
the more powerful thing goes forward. A 
frail, eighteen-foot shell of a canoe has 
meant the progress of more than one mile 
of railroad construction in the New North. 

Not that this beast of burden is of the 
romantic birch-bark variety so familiar to 
those cabin pictures of every mining camp, 
adorned as they always are by a beautiful 
Indian maiden, wrapped in a red velour 
portiére, shooting arrows at the full moon. 
No doubt there are places in Canada where 
the birch-bark 
canoe is plentiful, 
but those places 
are not contiguous 
to spots where an 
Indian can trade a 


furs for a chestnut 
affair equipped 
with a gasoline 
outboard motor. 
One sees many In- 
dians in the North 
Country of Can- 
ada, but not in 
birch-bark canoes. 
First, there’s an 
art to the making 
of a birch bark 
that only the old- 
timers truly know. 
Second, there’s 
work to it, and 
an Indian and 
(Continued on 
Page 157) 
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You won't mind 
shaving again 
tonight when you 
quickly heal those 


UNSEEN 
~ NICKS 


Invisible . . . those tiny nicks! 
Yet disagreeable—leaving the 
' face tender and irritated, unready 
for shaving again within 24 hours! 
Heal them quickly and your 
face will feel ready for even that 
dreaded second shave. 
A dash of Ed. Pinaud’s Lilac— 
a quick tingling rush of circula- 
tion—and those tiny nicks are 
healed, soothed, forgotten! 


Used daily Pinaud’s Lilac toughens 
the skin without coarsening it. You’ll 
like its clean lilac odor. 


Get it at any drug or department 
store today. Ed. Pinaud’s signature on 
each bottle. Pinaud Incorporated, 90 
Fifth Ave., New York—sole distribu- 
tors for Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris. 


ED. PINAUDS 
LILAG 


{ Lilas de France fk 


Somethin 
you dOn? 


Bijur Lubrication 


With the Bijur System it 
is so easy to oil your auto- 
mobile chassis that you 
never neglect it—you do it 
daily. One pull of the gun 
handle on the dash sends 
oil to every bearing under 
the car in measured quan- 
tities. No tiresome work. 
No lost time. Perfect lubri- 
cation always. 


Owners of all 1925-1926 Packards 


enjoy Bijur Lubrication. Later on owners of 
other cars can enjoy it. Cannot be attached 
must be built in by the manufacturer. 


BIJUR 


LUBRICATING CORPORATION 


NEW YORK CITY 
Onginators of Instant Chassis Lubrication 
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E-40—Six tubes. Wet or dry battery type. Balanced, 
tuned radio frequency. Single control. Extremely 
selective. Maximum receiving range. All-metal 
construction. Illuminated scale. Built-in speaker. 


D-10—Five tubes. Wet or dry battery type. Bal- 


Receiver compartment slides out. Walnut cabinet 
antiqued and inlaid with rosewood. Ample bat- 
tery space. Without accessories « - « $300.00 


F-10—Seven tubes. Wet or dry battery type. Bal- 
anced, tuned radio frequency. For use with loop 
only. Single control. Maximum selectivity—long 
range reception. All-metal construction. Illumi- 
nated scale. Perfect control of volume. Beautiful 
mahogany cabinet. Vermilion inlay. Finish, rich 


anced, tuned radio frequency. Centralized control. 
Very selective and sensitive. Mahogany cabinet, 
mahogany lined. Finish, rich brown. Without 
accessories . Pa a uae See - «$100.00 


D-5—Console. As illustrated. Specially designed 
and finished to match D-10 Ortho-sonic. Ample 
battery space. Equipped with gliders . . $30.00 


E-10—Sixtubes. Wet or dry batterytype. Balanced, 


brown—satin texture. Including deep, but suithore 
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F-5—Console. As illustrated. Specially designed 
and finished to match F-10 Ortho-sonic. Ample 
battery space. Mee age deen rubber-tired 


casters 


ELEC DsE RA Ls 


1—Ortho-sonic receiving sets made 
complete in Federal factories assures 
perfect matching of parts. 

2—Built around Federal’s own pat- 
ented circuits. 

3—Ortho-sonic tone quality —the re- 
sult of years of acoustical research. 
4—Rugged, all-metal construction— 
will last a lifetime. 

5—Cabinets of carefully selected ma- 
hogany and walnut. 


oo Hilt 


$250.00 


tuned radio frequency. Single control. epee 


selective. Maximum receiving range. All-metal 


$50.00 


6—Multi-shielding. Provides isola- 
tion of all circuits from one another 
and from extraneous influences. 
7—Simplified control with the maxi- 
mum efficiency. 

8—Razor-edge selectivity; allowing 
reception of distant stations through 
locals. 

9—Illuminated, self-indicating scale, 
acting as pilot light. 

10—Uses dry battery tubes, also 


construction. Illuminated scale. Perfect control 
of volume. Beautiful brown mahogany cabinet— 
rosewood inlay. Well finished. Satin texture. 
Without accessories .« +« + + + + » 


$150.00 


E-5—Console as illustrated. Specially designed and 
Er ihed to match E-10 Ortho-sonic. Ample bat- 
tery space. Equipped with gliders . . 


- $40.00 
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standard tubes, without adjustment. 
11—Re-radiation proof—does not 
interfere with your neighbor’s re- 
ceiving set. 

12—Includes a model for every 
purse and a design for every setting. 
13—A precision instrument built by 
Federal telephone and radio experts. 
14—Backed by a solid, substantial 
gompany—can never become an 

“orphan.” 
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erg 


ADIO! Of all gifts the most enchanting. 

Beautiful. Enduring. Eloquent of thought- 

fulness. Bringing comfort to lonely, far-distant 
souls—and joy to the near and dear. 


For Mother, that her burden may be lightened 
with music. For Daddy, that his mind may be 
switched from the cares of the day. For the chil- 
dren, that the Bedtime Stories may bring peace 
and quiet... 


The world’s finest entertainment — radio, of 
course! But be sure it is a Federal Ortho-sonic. 
For what thrills come in with those famously - 
lifelike tones. What selectivity, power, range. 
With the single dial and centralized controls, 
what ease of station finding—what glorious sim- 
plicity of operation. 


And in Federal what assurance for you. Here is 
radio approved and preferred by musical critics 
and radio experts everywhere. Built by Federal 
engineers,witha reputation forwireless, telephone, 
and navy radio apparatus going back over twenty- 
five years— who are responsible, here to stay. 
And the only radio with the ortho-sonic circuit — 


Federal (YR | HO) 
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a circuit magnificently constructed and shielded 
—patented—one that has revolutionized all stand- 
ards of radio-tone perfection; of ruggedness, de- 
pendability, value. 


Notice the designs. Where did you ever see such 

individuality? Dignity and beauty of contour unite 

_ here with hand carving, inlays, and exclusive duo- 

tone wood effects to create radio furniture as dis- 
tinctive as the circuit it houses is selective. 


You can nowselect just the radio set you want at 
the price you would like to pay. Simple—or in har- 
mony with the loveliest of room settings. Table or 
floor type. Loop or antenna operated. But always 
ortho-sonic! 


Note opposite Federal’s 14 Points. Go to your 
retailer for a Federal demonstration in time for a 
Christmas delivery. Look for the store displaying 
the designator shown at right. Go in. Listen in— 
with closed eyes. A new thrill in radio will cer- 
tainly reward you. 


FEDERAL RADIO CORPORATION, Buffalo, N. Y. 


(Division of Federal Telephone and Telegraph Company) 
Operating Broadcast Station WGR at Buffalo 


The Louvain 
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D-40 


D-40—Five tubes. Wet or dry battery type. Bal- 
anced, tuned radio frequency. Centralized control. 
Built-in speaker. Deep, rich tone quality. Receiver 
compartment slides out. Walnut cabinet. Ample 
battery space. Without accessories . . $200.00 


F-40—Seven tubes. Wet or dry battery type. Bal- 
anced, tuned radio frequency. For use with loop 
only. Single control. Maximum selectivity—long 
range reception. All-metal construction. Illumi- 
nated scale. Large built-in speaker. Genuine walnut 
cabinet, artistically antiqued. Inlaid with vermilion. 
Ample battery space. Including loop, but without 
accessories, $400.00. 


The Louvain—Seven tube custom-built set. Wet or 
dry battery type. Equipped with special filtering 
equipment, giving maximumefficiency with new No. 
171 power tube or equivalent. Loopoperated. Single 
control. Maximum selectivity. Long range. Rugged 
all-metal shielding. Illuminated scale, invisible 
with fall board raised. A dignified walnut and 
cherry burl cabinet of late English influence. First 
grade burl walnut in door panels and beautiful 
overlay treatment of cherry burl with gold tracing. 
Loop is concealed in left-hand door. Including 
loop, but without accessories, $700.00. 


The Greater Federal Line includes many 
models, ranging in price from $100 to 
$400, and four custom-built models re- 
tailing at $600 to $1000. B and C 
models have space for all batteries, also 
for current supply devices which operate 
from electric light sockets. C models are 
completely self-contained and portable. 


This is the sign displayed by all desig- 
nated Federal retailers. Wherever you see 
this sign, feel free to enter, and listen in! 


% The fundamental exclusive circuit mak- 
ing possible Ortho-sonic reproduction is 
patented under U.S. Letters Patent No. 


1,582,470. . 


Radio 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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eA over the coun- 


try, women are learning 
to iron the “Westing- 
house Automatic” way 
—without worry, wait- 


ing, or nerve strain. 


‘Do you iron with your nerves 7 


Why is ironing with an ordinary elec- 
tric iron such a strain on the nerves? 

Isn’t it because you’re never sure 
of the temperature? Isn’t it because 
you must remember to detach the 
cord before the iron gets too hot, 
then remember to attach it again be- 
fore the iron gets too cool? Isn’t it 
because you must keep your mind on 
two things—the iron and the ironing? 
That’s why women have ironing 
headaches. That’s why they’re so 
completely worn out at the end of 
ironing day. That’s why they so often 
say, “I don’t mind washing clothes, 


but, oh, how I despise to iron them!” 


What a relief this is 


The Westinghouse Automatic Iron 
controls its own temperature for you. 


It turns itself off when it gets too’ 


hot. Then, when it begins to cool too 
much, it turns itself on again. You 
never have to wait for it to heat up or 
cool down. All the Automatic asks 
of you is ordinary care with your 
ironing. As a matter of fact, if you 
turned it up on its heel rest and left 
it connected for a week, it would turn 
itself off and on continuously, so that 
when you returned you'd find your 


iron “just right” for work. It remains 
always, while the current is on, at a 
proper temperature—neither too hot 
nor too cool for satisfactory ironing. 


Think what this means in security. 
Think how this speeds up ironing. 


Think how it relieves nerves. 


And how modest the price! 


A nice thing about the Automatic Iron is its 
price—$7.75—only a trifle more than for an 
ordinary electric iron. And with the Westing- 
house, besides the automatic feature, you get a 
larger ironing surface than on any other iron, .the 
streamline beveled base, perfect balance, a cool, 
comfortable handle, and a convenient heel rest. 
Dealers everywhere have the Automatic. 


Gives suggestions that speed ironing, improve the work, and preserve the fabrics. Send 


[ores “A Lirtie Guive To Berrer Ironina.” Tells how best to iron each | 


to Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, Mansfield, Ohio, for a copy. 


the Westinghouse 


Automatic | 


Never too cool / 


rick: 
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(Continued from Page 153) 
unnecessary work are about as well mated as 
a bulldog anda black jaguar. Far better if 
he can trap enough rats or corral enough 
ermine skins, he owns a chestnut canoe with 
an outboard motor, with which he canscoot 
along the streams and lakes in serenity and 
swiftness, while the wind waves his hair and 
a grin creases his face, comparable only to 
an Oklahoma Cherokee enjoying his oil 
royalties and anew motor. In fact, there’s 
only one thing more exciting, and that is to 
stand close enough to the track to get the 
ballast in his eyes as he watches the Trans- 
continental go by. 

Thus do the new and old mingle in a 
formative country where pioneering, even 
with a railroad, does not always cease 
even when the rails are laid and the trains 
pound upon them; or when towns have been 
built, apparently to stay—for sometimes 
conditions will otherwise. A few years ago 
the Canadian National Railways, now the 
government-owned system of Canada, de- 
cided to build a cut-off from its southern 
line to its northern line, to form a connect- 
ing link in the central-western portion of 
Ontario. No town was at the junction 
point; in fact, nothing was there but mus- 
keg and burn-over. The division point, 
consisting of roundhouses, shops, tank and 
station, was at a place called Grant, nine- 
teen miles away, together, of course, with 
the twenty-odd buildings which formed the 
homes of the workmen. It was impossible 
to move the railroad so that the cut-off 
would connect at Grant. Therefore, the 
only thing to do was to move the town of 
Grant to connect with the railroad! 


Moving Day for Grant 


It sounds weird, impossible—when one 
gets out of the bush country. But -when 
one hears about it up there it seems per- 
fectly natural; prosaic, in fact, especially to 
those who did the moving. I asked three 
engineers and two superintendents about it 
before they could remember enough to fill 
out the details. 

“Oh, it wasn’t anything very exciting,” 
came finally. “‘Wecouldn’t put the railroad 
over there at Grant, could we? Well, the 
only. thing to do was to put Grant at the 
railroad, since that was the logical place for 
it and it wouldn’t be any good where it was. 
Well, it did look tough for a while on ac- 
count of the muskeg around Nakina— 
that’s what we call the town now. But we 
fixed that by bringing in steam shovels and 
just scooping the muskeg out, down to the 
clay. Then there was a nice little problem 
about how to arrange the town. Of course 
the people over at Grant had gone to a little 
trouble to fix up their places, and they had 
locations that they liked, and all that sort 
of thing. For instance, one man had a 
house that was some distance from the 
shops because he didn’t like the noise—you 
know how those things are. But we worked 
that out. We just decided that the new 
town would be the same as the old one even 
to the placing and the location of the houses. 

‘Finally we had all our plans made, and 
ran a train into Grant. Everybody was 
ready, and they loaded their furniture into 
box cars that we’d arranged for them. 
Then with the help of the big hook and 
jacks we put the houses on the flat cars, 
even if we did have to cut a few of them in 
two to do it, chocked ’em good and steady 
for the trip, loaded up the shop machinery, 
gave the engineer the highball and let ’er 
go. Well, you’d be surprised at the way 
things worked out. It wasn’t any time 
until we had those houses unloaded and 
spotted at relatively the same points in 
Nakina that they’d occupied in Grant. The 
shops were the same distance away, walks 
were put in and everything made shipshape, 
and the first thing you know, life and busi- 
ness was going on in the same old way. The 
only difference was, of course, that the 
whole town—houses, dogs, cats, humans 
and everything else—had just been jumped 
twenty miles. But then the country looks 
about the same all along there, so even that 
didn’t cause much excitement.” 
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Except for one thing which the narrator 
missed, and that was the fact that Nakina, 
even though it were a transplanted Grant, 
immediately set to work to make itself a 
bigger and better town. Was it not, as 
Nakina, upon two lines of railroad where 
before, as Grant, it had been upon only 
one? Here, with these advantages, one 
could build for tomorrow. 

One encounters at strange places the evi- 
dences of this business of looking at the 
future. The bush may seemingly stretch 
black and impenetrable for miles, only sud- 
denly to give way to a clearing, and in that 
clearing mosquito-infested men working 
stolidly at the erection of tremendous metal 
towers which span the country for miles— 
the newly built carriers of the power lines 
that some day will make the predictions of 
tomorrow for the New North come true. 
For there are potentialities in this country 
which are astounding; one goes over his 
figures time and again in amazement at the 
vastness of them, yet knows in spite of his 
misgivings that they are true. Here is a 
country without factory fuel—both Ontario 
and Quebec, so far, have been found to be 
coalless. That doesn’t bother those whose 
eyes are on another day. There’s no neces- 
sity for it. They point to the time of white 
coal; a time, in fact, which is already ar- 
riving, for the water-power statistics of 
both the-provinces are rising year by year 
to a point exceedingly imposing. Already 
the hydroelectric properties of these two 
provinces are saving $80,000,000 a year in 
coal, and the beginning has really only been 
made. There are still enough swirling 
rapids to be harnessed, enough swift rivers 
to be corralled, enough lakes to be dammed, 
to bring the power possibilities of the entire 
provinces from its present total of 4,000,000 
to a future aggregate of 18,000,000 horse 
power, and that will make Canada a leader 
of the world in this kind of development. 
What it can mean from an industrial stand- 
point may be gauged by the fact that at one 
point in Quebec a 400,000-horse-power de- 
velopment by an American aluminum con- 
cern is causing the building of a city from 


‘the wilderness. Into that city, and into the 


factories which will result, will pour a great 
part of the supply of bauxite from which 
aluminum is made, brought from British 
Guiana up the Saguenay River to be manu- 
factured at a spot which, a short time ago, 
was country fit only for the moose and the 
timber cruiser. 


A Roaring Gold Mine 


It is thus that a land develops. In 
Canada, for instance, there is the story of 
two young men from the United States who 
decided that they would go prospecting. 
They had a rich friend. They went to him 
and asked for a grubstake. It was forth- 
coming and they moved forth into the 
North Country and into a district adjacent 
to that surrounding Cobalt, where mining 
success seemed sure. There was only one 


The Castro House Through an Arch 
of San Juan Mission, California 
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trouble, however: They knew about as 
much about prospecting in the Canadian 
bush as a fish knows about flying. But 
they did their best and spent a summer at 
it. Then, crestfallen, worried with the pros- 
pect of the necessity for making a report of 
failure, they returned to the States and to 
their rich friend. 

“We had a good time and that was about 
all,” they said. 

“You didn’t find anything?” 

“Nothing but a beautiful place to camp,” 
was the answer. “Wildest country you 
ever saw in your life, with the spruce so 
thick that you couldn’t see twenty feet, and 
a waterfall roaring until it almost broke our 
eardrums.” 

Then, just to take the subject off min- 
ing, they showed a few pictures of that 
camping spot, and particularly of the water- 
fall. The friend asked questions, then more 
questions, finally to lean back in his chair. 

“Thanks, boys,” he said. “This is just 
about 100 per cent better than a gold mine.” 

The waterfall is harnessed now. It sup- 
plies electric power to a city of some 2000 
persons and one of the largest of the Cana- 
dian pulp and paper mills, profits of which 
seem to be a bit better than the average 
gold mine, to say nothing of the hydro- 
electricity it distributes. No one ever seems 
to know what may await when there’s new 
country to be traversed. 


Eyes to the South 


At least that’s the story in Canada, and 
Canadians tell that story often, especially 
if the listener be from the United States. 
Canada frankly has its eyes in this direc- 
tion. It needs money—not a few thousands 
orafew hundred thousands ora few millions, 
but hundreds of millions, and then even 
more hundreds. Capital for its undeveloped 
possibilities; the cry is ever for capital and 
plenty of it, by word of mouth, by the 
columns of the newspapers, by the wording 
of semiofficial publications. Capital for the 
building of new mills, for the development 
of mines which otherwise may be forced to 
lie unproductive for years to come, for 
cellulose productivities, so that the ad- 
vantages of the new industry of artificial 
silk may be handled advantageously in a 
country where cellulose from vast areas of 
bush country is easily available, for com- 
munities which will mean roads and meth- 
ods of communication. Capital—one hears 
the need of it on every side, and the state- 
ments of that need are usually accompanied 
by the announcement that United States 
money will be cheerfully accepted. 

Lest this seem strange, let it be known 
that it is capital from Canada and the 
United States which is running Canada 
today, and not, as is so popularly supposed, 
money flowing from across the sea. As an 
instance, the latest figures on mining in- 
vestment, the greatest part of which is in 
Ontario, show that 31 per cent of the $600,- 
000,000 invested is American, and the 
rest of the industries show about a similar 
amount; while England, supposed to be 
the real exploiter of Canada, drags far in 
the rear with only 14 per cent. Of the 
$250,000,000 now being expended in the 
pulp and paper, power, mining and alumi- 


num business of Eastern Canada, the. 


average of the United States is even higher. 
And Canadian and American dollars get 
along extremely well. 

One hears often the statement that the 
man from England does not understand 
Canada—its size, its problems, its new- 
ness—but that the United States does. 
Time was in Canada when a person from 
the United States was called a Yankee, 
with a tinge of sarcasm in the tone. That 
was the same time that Canadians were 
called Canucks with the same sarcasm in 
thesametone. But that day is gone. Some 
attribute it to the very fact that United 
States capital has gone more and more 
steadily into development in the North, 
others to a better understanding of two 
peoples with a kindred geography, and 
still others—many, many others—to traits 
which displayed themselves in a time of war. 
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je ~easy tomake 
With Speed Way Shop 


A compact and efficient electric work shop 
driven by the famous SpeedWay motor. 
Equipped with 


Eight Motor Driven Tools 


Gives you a complete Lathe—Bench Saw—Jig 
Saw—Portable Electric Hand Saw. A portable or 
stationary power drill, equipped for buffing, grind- 
ing and cleaning. Attach the’ SpeedWay Shop 
to any light socket and you have a completely 
equipped tool and machine 
shop. 


Only $10.00 Down 
A small down payment, bal- 
ance in easy monthly pay- 
ments, puts one of these 
efficient machine shops in 
your own home. 


10 Days’ Free Trial 


Our free trial plan enables you 
to test out this shop in your 
own home. If it does less than 
we claim for it send it back! 


Make Things at Home 


With this shop you can make 
attractive furniture, novelties, 
toys, radio work, bric-a-brac— 
countless other useful pieces. 


Don’t Delay— 
Write Today 


Write for full information on 
the Speed Way Shop. Theshop 
is a money maker for the small 
job man and fun for the man 
who makes things at home. 
Write today. 


Free Blue Prints 


Write for list of work- 
ing blue prints that 
we furnish free with 
each Speed Way Shop. 


Electro-MagneticTool Company 
18308. 52nd Ave., Cicero, Ill. (Adjoining Chicago) 


' 
Manager, Dept.112. Please send me particulars about | 
10-day free trial, freeblueprintsand $10downpayment. | 
I 
| 


Name........ 


} RIP ESS. Sate Ms AMEN Sits: Wes 5s Aas, SME es ee a! 
BS = Oe Se ee ee eee | 


Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy 
corn or callus for a few nights. In- 
stantly it stops aching, then shortly 
you lift it right off. Doesn’t hurt a bit. 
You can lift off every hard corn, soft 
corn, corn between the toes, and the 
“hard-skin” calluses on bottom of 
feet. Just get a bottle of “Freezone” 
at any drug store, anywhere. 


Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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Normal, healthy hair—thick, strong, free from dandruff—looks well because it is well 


Does your hair need help 
to make it vigorous? 


OST men suffer from one, or 
both, of two common hair ail- 
ments—dandruff and thinning hair. 


Neglected, they can result only 
in complete loss of hair. 


Yet all that is needed to over- 
come them—keep the hair clean 
and strong—is a moment’s special 
daily care. Even long established 
cases yield to this simple treat- 
ment: 

EVERY MORNING moisten hair and 

scalp generously with Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de 

Quinine. Just shake the bottle with its 

convenient shaker top, over your head. 

Then with the fingers pressed down firmly, 

move the scalp vigorously in every direc- 

tion, working the tonic thoroughly into 
every inch of the scalp. Comb and brush 
your hair while still moist. It will le 
smoothly just the way you want it. 

You will feel the difference in your 


hair the very first time you use 


this treatment. After only a few 
days the change in its appearance 
will astonish you! 


For Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de Qui- 
nine does the two things needed to 
promote hair health—destroys 
dandruff infection and stimulates 
active nourishing circulation. 


Make this care of your scalp as 
regular a part of your morning 
toilet as brushing your teeth. 

Get a bottle of Ed. Pinaud’s 
Eau de Quinine at any drug store 
or department store today. Look 
for the signature of Ed. Pinaud 
in red which appears on each bot- 
tle. Pinaud Incorporated, 90 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City—sole dis- 
tributors for Parfumerie Ed. 
Pinaud, Paris. 


Sy 


ED. PINAUD’S Eau de Quinine 
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THE PASSING STRIKE 


(Continued from Page 35) 


carried out by the Boston Association of 
Ship Carpenters? How many are aware 
that most of the followers of the patriot 
Samuel Adams were workers? 

The fact is that no proper credit has ever 
been paid the American workingman of 
the 1770’s for the part he played in the 
founding of our country. In New England 
and other sections the men of the various 
trades felt the need of association, and their 
places of meeting quickly became debating 
societies at which liberty was the chief 
topic. Though higher wages, shorter hours 
and improved working and living condi- 
tions were the aims, the tendency in all 
strikes for 150 years was to blame the lack 
of these rights on political conditions. Up 
to and long after the Revolution we find 
such plaints as this, printed in a Colonial 
newspaper of 1775: 


Do not the threats of the rich to distress the 
poor in any shape, if the latter should not, in an 
approaching election, give their votes to such 
men as the former direct, show an enslaving 
disposition? Can we expect representatives 
chosen in’ this manner will be faithful to pre- 
serve our liberties? Have not the tradesmen 
and laborers a glorious opportunity now offered 
them of asserting their freedom by voting, one 
and all, according to their own minds and con- 
science, without paying the least regard to the 
lordly dictates of their employers? 


The tone of this, even more than the 
subject matter, would make any worker or 
employer laugh today, so far have we tray- 
eled along the road of equality and inde- 
pendence. It is as fearsomely tentative in 
its queries as the manifestoes of John Ball 
back in the days of feudal England, 400 
years earlier. Yet what a perfect explana- 
tion it supplies for the almost complete 
omission by historians of the work done 
by tradesmen and laborers in building up 
the world. Here were men whose deeds of 
valor were later to inspire the overthrow 
of ancient dynasties so uncertain of their 
rights that it never occurred to them to 
make a positive demand. 

It is only when we contrast this frame of 
mind with the mental attitude of the pres- 
ent day that we may come anywhere near 
an estimate of America’s real contribution 
to mankind. To my way of thinking it was 
not all accomplished in the Revolution or 
in the Civil War. I see it as a continuing 
process in the freeing of men’s minds. Con- 
ditions were not responsible when the uni- 
versal working day was twelve hours. It 
was a belief in conditions; a docile accept- 
ance of them by both worker and employer. 
We tell only a half truth when we say that 
greed was responsible for this or that an- 
cient injustice. Greed, after all, is only a 
lack of enlightenment. 


Early Labor Troubles 


The pity is that we do not have more de- 
tailed records of the strikes in this country 
prior to the founding of the republic, for 
it is in his work that man always begins to 
question conditions. One might suppose 
that on a new and roomy continent the few 
first settlers to come here, with no indus- 
trial antagonist to face more menacing 
than a lavish and friendly Nature, would 
get on without labor squabbles among 
themselves. Yet as early as 1677 we hear 
of a strike, the earliest recorded in the New 
World, when the licensed carters of New 
York refused to move dirt from the streets 
any longer for the wage received. Consider- 
ing at this date the wage in question, the 
strike would appear to have been justified. 
The wage was threepence a load. 

In 1741 a strike occurred among the bak- 
ers in the city of New York, but we have 
no evidence that this was the product of an 
organized trade. A group of men seem to 
have taken it into their heads to quit work 
in a body. But in 1786 the printers of 
Philadelphia went out on strike for a mini- 
mum wage of six dollars a week, the move 
being deliberate, and the printers definitely 
organized for the purpose. It is safe to call 


this the first step toward a labor move- 
ment in this country. In 1796 a series of 
walkouts occurred’ among the boot-and- 
shoe makers of Philadelphia for the pur- 
pose of forcing a better wage. These were 
at least partly successful and seem to have 
been carried out with a plan. Again, in 
1798, a ‘‘turnout,”’ as a strike was then 
called, was ordered by the Philadelphia jour- 
neymen shoemakers, this time to resist a 
demand by their employers for a reduction 
of wages. 

In the following year we first hear of 
steps toward collective bargaining and the 
employment of a walking delegate by the 
cordwainers of Philadelphia. By 1803 the 
turnout had become fairly familiar as a 
weapon in the hands of dissatisfied workers, 
and in that year the sailors of New York 
used it for the first time in a spectacular 
manner as a means of advertising their 
cause to the public. They paraded the 
streets, forced other sailors at work on ships 
to join their ranks, were pursued and dis- 
persed by constables, and saw their leader 
arrested and jailed. This strike failed, but 
it left sufficient mark on the records and 
recollections of the time to be long mistaken 
for the first strike in America. It was, how- 
ever, the first attempt by a group of work- 
ers to carry their case to the people. 


The First Trade-:Union 


Unquestionably these sailors were some 
years ahead of the thought of the day. 
The attitude of the public toward the strike 
showed itself for the first time in this dem- 
onstration. A strike was a conspiracy, and 
conspirators were liable to arrest and pun- 
ishment. In 1805, two years after this, the 
shoemakers of Philadelphia, evidently the 
leaders in labor agitation of those days, 
again turned out for an increase of wages, 
remained out for..seven weeks, and lost. 
The strike leaders were arrested, tried for 
conspiracy and convicted. At their trial 
the recorder said: 

“A combination of workmen to raise 
their wages may be considered in a twofold 
point of view: One is to benefit themselves, 
the other is to injure those who do not join 
their society. The rule of law condemns 
both.” 

Nevertheless, the questioning of condi- 
tions continued, and in 1809 a strike started 
among the cordwainers of New York that 
is noteworthy for taking for the first time 
the shape of a modern industrial difference. 
Here we find first mention of labor terms 
that have stuck ever since. The word 
“strike” was then first applied to a stop- 
page of work in any one shop, but a general 
cessation of work in all the shops of a trade 
was a general turnout. So, also, the worker 
who refused to join his fellows in a strike 
was first called a “scab” in this disturb- 
ance. 

It is of interest that the tailors are thought 
to have formed the first American trade- 
union in the form in which we now know 
these organizations. The tailors themselves 
fix the date as 1806. But it was not until 
1827 that we find any record of American 
wage earners rallying together, regardless 
of trade lines, for a contest with employ- 
ers. In that year the spirit of discontent 
born of long hours, hard toil and other evils 
of the factory system in its early days ap- 
pears to have affected the whole body of 
America’s workers for the first time. Con- 
ditions were ripe for a strike for the ten- 
hour day in Philadelphia, launched by the 
building trades and later joined by several 
allied trades. 

But this year saw more than the birth of 
the organized-labor movement. Although 
there was still a long road to travel before 
the nation was to reach its present stage of 
social enlightenment, the roots of virtually 
all our labor and business legislation may 
be traced back to the movements launched 
in 1827. For one thing the idea of a central 

(Continued on Page 161) 
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And 


Let this gift of music 
brighten your home 


HE GIFT the angels brought to 
Bethlehem!—the gift of music and 
song— 
Nothing you can choose will bring more 
deep and lasting joy into your home 
than this same gift. 

Give it—not for this Christmas only, 
but for all the richer, happier years to 
come. 

And let it be music you play yourselves 
—and so enjoy far more than any other. 


ucH is the music of the Gulbransen 
S Registering Piano. 


Other Registering Pianos, playable by hand or roll: ie 

Community, $450; Colonial, $595; White House, $700 — 

Gulbransen Uprights, played by hand only: Style W, 
$440; Style S, $350; Style C, $295 


$295 -AG INUET ¢ACODEL 


The Gulbransen Minuet Model, for hand playing, is only 

3 feet 834 inches in height, yet its tone is such as you would 

expect to find only in pianos of a much larger size. Beauti- 

fully finished. A Gulbransen quality product throughout 
—for less than $300 


$530 SUBURBAN -ACODEL * te 


It gives you all the pleasure of hand 
playing. It enables you to play with all 
the naturalness and beauty of hand 
playing. ; 

And you need not know a note of 
music! 

The patented Registering feature found 
only in the Gulbransen Registering 
Piano) enables you to register exactly 
your individual touch and expression. 

That is why there is no other piano 
like the Gulbransen. That is why it is 
the largest selling piano in the world. 


HERE is a complete line of Gulbran- 
ARE: pianos, including every type of 
piano for the home. Several models are 
illustrated here. 

Each Gulbransen Piano represents the 
utmost value in tonal quality, respon- 
sive action, and beautiful appearance. 
Each bears the guarantee of the world’s 


The National Association of Piano Tuners recommends that all 
pianos be tuned from two to four times a year. Your Gulbransen 
deserves this care 


through the years .... 


largest maker of fine pianos. For your 
protection the price of each instrument 
is stamped on the back at the factory. 
A small cash payment will place any 
instrument you choose in your home 
this Christmas. Subsequent payments 
to suit your convenience. Allowance 
will be made on your present piano or 
other musical instrument. 
NOTE: To obtain incomparably superior results from your Gul- 
bransen Registering Piano use Gulbransen Music Rolls. These 
PERSONALIZED music rolls—new and wonderfully different—have 


been produced after years of study by A. G. Gulbransen. There are 
hundreds to choose from. 


$785 GULBRANSEN GRAND 


s 4 
The Gulbransen Grand for hand playing is a full- 
sized, full-toned instrument of superb quality and 
exquisite finish. Also made as a Registering Good Times with | 
Grand, $1275 Your Guibransen i 
y R E E B 0 0 K GES 


Gulbransen Company, Dept. 12, 


3232 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. rae 


Please send me without obligation your free illustrated book of infor- 
mation and suggestions for entertainments. 
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\ 
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The Most Important Thing 
In Buying Your Radio 


To consider it first is to guard against 
making a mistake 


ANY people look at radio 
sets and are guided by 
appearance. This can often be 
misleading. 
Others are impressed by mys- 
terious technical descriptions. 
This often is confusing. 


It’s a wise buyer who real- 
izes that the ear is the real 
judge. What you hear, rather 
than what you see or read, is 
of primary importance. 


Of course, beautiful cabinets are impor- 
tant. They are easy to obtain and many 
are alike. But tonal quality is most im- 
portant. 


This Easy Way 


Musical experts invariably choose their 
radio sets after critical listening tests. To 
their trained ears only the most faithful 
reproduction is satisfying. 


Orchestral conductors, singers, com- 
posers and musicians unite in preferring 
Kolster Radio and Brandes Speakers—not 
because of claims, but because they have 
heard these instruments and realize their 
superiority. 

Why not take your cue from them? It is 
a sound method of comparing radio. It as- 
sures your getting permanent radio satis- 
faction. 


We invite you (read our offer which 
follows) to let our instruments prove their 
own case. We urge you to let their repro- 
duction qualities tell their own story. 


Kolster- 


Kolster Radio is presented in five models, ranging in price from $85 to $375. There is a type for every 
home. Likewise Brandes Reproducers range from its Superior Head Set to a Power Cone. Prices from 
$5 to $250. Kolster Sets and Brandes Reproducers are built to demonstrate conclusively their own 
superiority. We illustrate here a Kolster 6-D, $85, and a Brandes Table Cone, $12.50 (Western price, $13). 


Sifting the Facts 


Ours is a $10,000,000 concern, a pioneer in 
radio. But we realize that is not as interest- 
ing to you as the actual demonstration of 
our instruments. 


Ours is a concern which has contributed 
much toward radio development—we built 
the chief radio stations for the U. 8. Navy. 
We developed the Kolster Radio Compass 
which you'll remember as an important 
factor in the rescue of the S. $8. Antinoe by 
the S. S. Roosevelt. 


We could describe here, as we do fully 
in our catalog, all the mechanical and 
acoustical advancements of our instruments. 


We could tell you how selective they are, 
how sensitive they are to distant stations, 
how both their selectivity and sensitivity 
are controllable by you (an exclusive Kolster 
feature), and how easily they are tuned. 


We could tell you of their finer tonal 
qualities, of their faithful reproduction of 
bass and soprano with roundness, depth 
and rich tone. 


brandes 


But why should we write 
about these things when there 
is an easy and more satisfactory 
way for you to know them for 
yourself? 


To hear a Kolster Radio 
and a Brandes Speaker reveals 
their superiority more com: 
pletely than any printed de- 
scription. 


Satisfy Yourself 


Kolster-Brandes dealers, who themselves 
were won to our line because of demon- 
stration, now offer you the same opportu- 
nity of letting our instruments prove their 
merit in your own home. 


Hear these instruments, operate them in 
their natural surroundings. See if they meet 
every requirement, if they surpass anything 
you have ever heard before. 


A demonstration does not obligate you 
in the slightest to buy, nor cost you one 
cent. It is simply our way of letting our 
instruments prove themselves. 


Ask any Kolster-Brandes dealer for a 
demonstration. Should you not know his 
name, mail us the coupon and we will notify 
him of your desire. 


Or check the coupon for our illustrated 
catalog. 


Woolworth Building, New York, N. Y. 


[_] Without cost or obligation to me, I'd like to have a 
home demonstration of a Kolster Set and a Brandes : 
Reproducer. : 

(_] First, I want more information about Kolster Sets 
and Brandes Reproducers, so please send catalog. 


(Continued from Page 158) 

labor organization embracing all workers 
spread rapidly and led to the formation of 
the Workingmen’s Party, the first appear- 
ance of American workers organized as a 
political foree. Though this never reached 
commanding influence, it did establish the 
principle, ever since recognized by all po- 
litical parties, that the rights of the worker 
must be considered. 

The really outstanding development of 
the year, however, was the entrance of the 
worker into the fight for education. In our 
pride of country we are inclined to overlook 
the fact that up to less than 100 years ago 
the only schools for children of working- 
men were charity schools. We all know, of 
course, that our present public-school sys- 
tem supported by taxes is the greatest 
democratizing influence in the history of 
the world, but one might assume from the 
statements made concerning it that even 
many of our public speakers think it was 
set up right after the Revolution. The truth 
is that we got the system only because the 
worker, having won to individual and then 
to group citizenship, demanded it. 


Misplaced Confidence 


So many social concepts were developed 
in 1827, and in succeeding years, as a con- 
sequence of forces then set in motion, that 
to me it represents a turning point in his- 
tory comparable to the past few years. The 
school system is only one striking demon- 
stration of how a benefit to the worker is a 
benefit to all. The right of lien on property, 
established as a principle of law about this 
time, was the first recognition of the wage 
as the first charge against any work. The 
abolition of imprisonment for debt was 
sought to protect the worker in his only 
asset, but its protection has been of even 
more importance to business men. We see 
in these developments the first legal recog- 
nition in history of the priority of human 
over property rights. 

Yet we got these advances out of a period 
alive with strikes, which grew more or less 
steadily in turbulence, in number and in the 
numbers of men involved. Where once a 
strike of 500 mechanics at Boston appalled 
the country, by 1847 a walkout of 1200 
journeyman tailors in Philadelphia seems 
to have been regarded as a routine affair. 
That, incidentally, was the year in which 
the first effort was made to establish the 
ten-hour day by law—the legislature of 
Pennsylvania taking the first step. Later 
the United States Government set up this 
standard in its navy yards. Strikes to en- 
force the ten-hour day became more and 
more frequent. Themovementin this coun- 
try drew more vigor from the passing of a 
law by Parliament fixing that length of day 
as the standard for England. But by 1859, 
although it was still necessary to fight for 
ten hours, the first demand for the eight- 
hour standard was heard. 

Then came the Civil War. One trade- 
union in Philadelphia which enlisted to the 
last man made this entry on its minutes: 
“Tt having been resolved to enlist with 
Uncle Sam, this union stands adjourned 
until the Union is safe or we are whipped.” 
But that did not mean an end of strikes. 
Wars, disrupting industry, running up the 
cost of living and dislocating the whole field 
of prices, always bring industrial disturb- 
ances. It is possible that on a relative basis 
we had more strikes during the Civil War 
than during the World War. In 1863 there 
were thirty-eight strikes in thirty trades; 
in 1864 there were 108 in forty-eight trades; 
in 1865 there were eighty-five walkouts in 
forty-six trades. The lack of any machinery 
to prevent strikes is shown eloquently in 
these and other figures of the day. 

Yet Lincoln had not long been President 
when he said in a speech at Hartford, 
“Thank God we have a system of labor 
where there can be a strike. Whatever the 
pressure there is a point where the work- 
ingmen may stop.”’ He was referring to a 
strike among the shoe workers of New 
England—the greatest of its time. With 
the ending of the war, although labor 
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organization had made little or no progress 
during the struggle, it became evident that 
workers had not stopped thinking, and 
within a few years the demand for an eight- 
hour day had assumed national proportions. 
In 1868, bills were introduced in the Con- 
gress to make that the standard. 

Meantime labor thought had been at 
work on the solution of an evil that first 
made its appearance prior to the war, when 
attempts were made to stop the growing 
unrest caused by the new conditions of the 
factory by running in immigrants. Our 
present immigration laws trace back to this 
evil and to the steps taken to correct it. 
And in this connection it may be of interest 
to quote a memorandum given me shortly 
before he died, in the summer of 1924, by 
T. V. Powderly, for many years Master 
Workman of the Knights of Labor. It ran 
as follows: 

“In 1878 the legislature of Pennsylvania 
appointed a committee to investigate the 
causes and results, within the limits of 
Pennsylvania, of the great rail strikes of the 
year before. I had been elected mayor of 
Scranton in February and was to take my 
seat on April first. Asa newly elected labor 
mayor I attracted some attention because 
of the novelty of being, I believe, the first 
labor mayor elected in the United States, 
and notwithstanding the fact that I tried 
to hide myself away in a corner through the 
deliberations of the committee, I was dis- 
covered by one H. R. Wilbur, who took a 
seat beside me and claimed to be interested 
in labor matters. 

“He said that he, too, was engaged in 
labor affairs. Questioning gave me the in- 
formation direct from him that he was the 
agent of corporations desiring labor in cases 
where strikes took place or were in con- 
templation. Let me use his own expression: 

“Whenever there is a strike on, or 
nearly on, I take orders for the number of 
men required and send to my agents in 
Europe to have them sent over to me; and 
I, through agents of my own selection, 
distribute these men wherever they are 
wanted.’ 

“T wrote down the words immediately 
after leaying him, and as soon as I could 
conveniently do so, I called at his office in 
Cortlandt Street, New York, and learned 
that it was a common practice to send to 
Europe and bring men over here to take the 
places of striking workmen in the United 
States. 

“Of all men on earth I was the last man 
he should have placed confidence in, in such 
a case as that, for I followed up the lead he 
gave me, and when the Alien Contract 
Labor Bill was introduced in Congress in 
1883, I was enabled to supply the committee 
with a mass of documentary evidence on 
the subject of importing strike breakers 
from Europe.” 


The Partnership Idea 


“T give you this as one of many side lights 
on the work of fastening the attention of 
Congress on the necessity of passing a law 
to protect American workmen against alien 
labor.”’ 

I cite this bit, with its touch of dry 
humor, not only to show the actual working 
of labor thought but as an illustration that 
labor by this time had begun to see the 
value to itself of thinkers. Although the 
railroad riots of 1877 marked the opening of 
a period blackened by the most bloody and 
savage strikes in our history—a period not 
completely ended until the Colorado coal 
troubles of 1913—labor already was be- 
ginning to understand the limitations of 
force. From that time on, even though 


strikes grew in number, until at the turn of 
the century we were having an average of 
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2000 a year, the tendency against violence 
has grown stronger and stronger. And with 
the developments of more peaceful methods 
it was only to be expected that ideas should 
increase. 

One of these—the idea which is now re- 
garded by most labor authorities as the 
door to nation-wide industrial peace—is of 
peculiar interest to me because its first 
enunciation of which I can find any record 
came just after the great coal strike in Wales 
in the early 70’s. I was born into the after- 
math of this struggle and the tumult of 
union activities that followed it, so that 
strikes are a subject that was fairly branded 
on my brain from infancy. My people, as 
iron workers, were affected by disputes in 
the mine fields all about them, and the first 
words I can remember to have understood 
had to do with strikes. Later in life, there- 
fore, it was somewhat of a thrill to me to 
discover that the idea of a partnership be- 
tween workers and employers apparently 
may be traced to my native land. It was 
put forth in the following words by Mr. D. 
Lleufer Thomas, a Welsh barrister: 

“*So long as the only tie which binds labor 
to capital is the cash bond of the wage 
system, so long will there remain a necessity 


_for combination among wage earners for 


their own protection. The wage system, in 
fact, involves labor combination and trade- 
unionism. But there are many who hope— 
and I am of their number—that the wage 
system may eventually give place to some 
form of codperation among the workers, or 
copartnership between capital and labor, 
which may result in the absolute identifica- 
tion of employer and employed and the 
consequent disappearance of the present 
almost inevitable antagonism between class 
and class. May that great and beneficent 
revolution be the special gift of the twen- 
tieth century to struggling humanity.” 


Looking Toward the Goal 


Undoubtedly we still have a long way to 
go before we may say that this has been 
realized, but the closer I get to labor the 
more I am convinced that our rate of 
progress toward the goal is constantly ac- 
celerating. It was delayed for a time, and 
many thought the hope of progress had 
been killed, by attempts to force the move- 
ment into one fixed channel or another. To 
me the most encouraging sign today is that 
both labor and capital have given up this 
attempt. Except for experimental pur- 
poses neither side is committed to any par- 
ticular machinery. We now have our eyes 
on the goal, and every year is marked by 
an increase of the number of men who have 
determined that it shall be reached. 

Here is one more evidence of the open 
mind now being brought to bear on the 
problem of industrial relations. Having 
abandoned the determination to get in- 
dustrial peace by this or that plan, or not at 
all, more and more of our people are be- 
ginning to realize that it is more a matter of 
evolution than of plan. The tremendous in- 
crease of stock and other security ownership 
by working people, for example, is not alto- 
gether the consequence of a plan to make 
labor satisfied. It had made considerable 
progress before either capital or labor came 
to a recognition of its significance. ; 

Other instances that might be multiplied 
almost without number have brought me to 
the conviction that unseen factors are at 
work. I believe that as strikes continue to 
decrease and our minds continue to open, 
these will become visible. It is now more 
than fifty years since the idea of codperative 
enterprise as a means of making unions un- 
necessary was first put forth. It has been 
stated that this idea has made more ad- 
vance in the past five years than in the pre- 
ceding forty-five, and the only reason the 
unions have grown in strength and power 
is because they have found new functions. 
Perhaps the greatest contribution of organ- 
ized labor to society is yet to be developed 
in the working out of these economic func- 
tions, not for the benefit of a single group or 
class, but for the maintenance and advance- 
ment of general prosperity. 
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“If you know 
what’s good 
for you—” 


—and of course you do 


oH St nt 


Bod 


100% Whole-wheat 


is the food for you 


HEREVER the best food is 
being served, you will find 
Enright’s ‘‘All O’the Wheat” Bread. 
Its nut brown 
color and deli- 
ciously rich flavor 
give an appetiz- 
.. ing zest to every 

}) meal. 


Enright’s ‘‘AI1 
O’the Wheat’’ 
Bread isa Quality 
Food containing 
real nourishment. 
It is always uni- 
form in color, 
taste and quality, 
as it is baked according to our 
own Formula. 


If your Grocer does not sell 
Enright’s ‘‘All O'the Wheat” 
bread and flour, write to us. 


Old-Fashioned Millers, inc. 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 


OTHER PEOPLES 
MONEY 


i 


Coupon Books 


UMBERED amusement 

tickets and industrial coupon 
books represent money --- ‘other 
people’s money” ---and must be 
printed and handled carefully, 
painstakingly, with the proper 
sense of responsibility. Our na- 
tional reputation for accuracy and 
dependability, based on more than 
27 years of specializing in num- 
bered printing, is your assurance of 
complete satisfaction. Write us--- 
on your letterhead --- for samples, 
prices and a representative list 
of our customers. 


WELDON. 
WILLIAMS 
& LICK 


Fort Smith, Arkansas 


ESTABLISHED 1898 
Ticket and Coupon Book Headquarters 
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A New and Finer Food 
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5 digestible, and more 
nourishing than Milk 


SAME OLD NAME SINCE 1844 
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. that’s /Nlore than Cheese 


Less than a year old and 
a nation-wide success | 


fo generations, cheese products have been rec- 
ognized as nutritious, healthful foods. And 
through the years they have remained little changed 
—basically the same as the ancient formulae handed 
down from father to son. 


But “father to son” methods do not fit in with the 
modern scheme of things. This is the day of new, 
high standards, better foods, better things in every 
phase of life—Progress! 


A Great, New Development 


Now comes a new and wonderful dairy product—Pabst-ett, more 
than cheese. Pabst-ett is finer flavored than cheese and more deli- 
cious. It keeps better. It is as digestible as milk. 


Pabst-ett is made by an exclusive process which retains the nutri- 
tive value of whole milk—conserves the milk sugar, proteins and 
body-building mineral elements formerly lost in cheese making. It is 
so easily digestible that everyone—even children—may eat it to 
his heart’s content. 
Pabst-ett Not Successfully Imitated 


First Choice Everywhere . 
The popularity and remarkable success of Pabst-ett 


This new food has proved so far superior that today, less than a 


year after it was first placed on 
hundreds of thousands of homes. 


Rarebits— Brings new deliciousness and 
does not become stringy with cooking. 


Sandwiches — with white or rye bread, 
makes the kind of sandwiches your guests 
praise; spreads easily, evenly. 


Macaroni—and all other cheese dishes 
—imparts a more appetizing flavor; melts 
easily, without lumps, and browns nicely. 


the market, it is first choice in 
It is served regularly in: 


Salads—blends wonderfully with other 
foods; especially good in combination with 
pineapple or with lettuce and tomato. 


_ Toasted—on bread or crackers, it has 


a tang that gives zest to jaded appetites. 


As a Food or Condiment — it has no 
peer. Slices perfectly when chilled; a real 
treat with pie. 


will, no doubt, bring out imitations. But Pabst-ett is 
the original — there’s nothing else like it. It is the 
product of long study and research in the great Pabst 
laboratories. Others may imitate, but they cannot 
duplicate Pabst-ett. In fact, even were the formula 
not secret, few manufacturers of ordinary cheese 
products have facilities and equipment to produce this 
remarkable, new food. Avoid imitations. Leading 
dealers everywhere sell Pabst-ett. Ask for it by name. 


Try this remarkable, new cheese product now. You'll like its 
delicious tang, its smoothness, the new zest it lends to foods. You'll 
like it better in every way. Sold at leading ‘grocery and delica- 
tessen stores everywhere. 

Note to Physicians—Pabst-ett is rich in proteins, milk sugar, body-build- 


ing mineral elements, vitamins. An ideal food for convalescents. In any 
diet where milk is included, Pabst-ett may be served. 


Divisi UKEE, WIS I pe ASING Copa, 
PABST CORPORATION (Cheese Division), MILWA E CONSIN = 1 OMBINATIOW 


PROTEIN, 


© 1926—Pabst Corporation, Milwaukee 
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shoblt The Poets’ Corner 


lhe 
/mpe" token 


of affection and good 
will. Any friend who 
does not already own 
a John Holland “Drop 
Test” Jewel fountain 
pen would appreciate 
one more than scores 
of other gifts you 
could select. 


The smooth-writing 
nib of this famous, im- 
perishable pen is not 
harmed in the least by 
dropping it, point 
down, on a hardwood 
floor. No other pen 
invites this test. 


Sir Jewel . . . $7.00 
Lady Jewel . . 5.00 
Unconditionally 
Guaranteed 
In black or colors, as you 
prefer. Barrels and caps 
are indestructible. Other 
John Holland Pens from 
$2.75 to $30.00. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, 

write us. 


nHolland 


ThefIPHN HOLLAND GOLD PEN CO. 
Pen Makers Since 1841 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Ideal — Inexpensive 
__ Christmas Gift! _ 


An Easy Twist— Kernel 
Comes Out Whole 


3 Cracks nuts without crushing the 


kernel—unbroken meats for cakes, 
candy or eating—no flying shells 
or pinched fingers—no pulverized, 
useless kernels. The Ideal 


Nut Cracker 


is a unique, useful and inexpensive 
Christmas present. Lasts a lifetime. 
Ask your hardware, grocery, or fruit 
store; or, mail stamps or money order 
to us. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
your money back, 

No. 2, Plain Nickel, ea., 75¢ 
No. 4, Highly Polished, ea., $1 
Postpaid in U.S. 

COOK ELECTRIC COMPANY 
2706 Southport Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


24 hoursa day, the handy pocket man- 
icure is ready to clean, trim and file 
your nails, quickly and easily, any- 
where. 30 years the leader. Buy one 
today at your drug or cutlery store. 


THE H. C. COOK CO., Ansonia, Conn. 


Morning 


O OFTEN I have lost you for a while 
And thought: “I shall not ever find 
again— 
As once I found—my heaven in your smile ; 
For now I seek and seek for it in vain.” 
So often I have wandered—struck apart 
From you in sudden loneliness, and 
said: 
“Deep in the silent places of my heart 
Something that once was beautiful is 
dead.” 
So often, even as I touch your hand, 
And seem to hold you—then I only miss 
The glory that I used to understand, 
And all my world is dark because of 
this. 
But out of every night fresh dawns arise— 
So, always, come my mornings in your 
eyes. —Mary Dixon Thayer. 


Quest 


Wee gave us tongues that we should 

speak, He set a two-edged sword 

To slay the dream unspoken, to kill the 
dearest word, 

To cut the silver harp string, to break the 
golden bell— 

But just around the Corner we shall come 
where we may tell. 


The world is full of little folk who war and 
work and pray, 

The magic land of Eden is ten thousand 
leagues away, 

There is labor unabating, there-is toil 
without a prize— 

But just around the Corner stands Romance 
with shining eyes. 


In mystery and majesty the Seven Planets 
climb, 

The hills are bright with yellow gorse, the 
combes are sweet with thyme, 

The reeling sapphire breakers flash and 
shatter on the shore— 

But just around the Corner is a wondrous 
Something More. 


We dare not try to find It; It will perish if 
we seek, 

Though our hearts are crammed and bursting 
with the things we cannot speak ; 

We strain at bonds that hold us not, we 
curse our own delay— 

It is just around the Corner—and we have 
not learned the way. 


Yet I think some golden morning we shall 
know the day is here 

And the hour of trial on us, and in gladness 
and in fear 

Shall venture all and lose it all, and losing, 
win a soul— 

And just around the Corner find a broken 
world made whole. —Wilfrid Bovey. 


A Place for Flowers 


ILD ducks were flying north 
And drizzling rain had stopped 
The plowing. Men went forth 
With spades into the garden, where still 
dropped 
; Rain’s silver seed in showers 
From blowing maples that were rooted deep. 


I heard my mother calling, ‘‘ Keep 
A place for flowers.” 


And when the rows of corn 
Grew taller there than I, 
Cornflowers grew; each morn 
The morning-glories climbed blue walls of 
sky, 
And deep in clover bowers 
Wild roses smiled from their dew-freshened 
sleep, 


As if One watched and whispered, i 


““ Keep 
A place for flowers.” 


And in the dreams I dream, 
And in the plots that watt 
The spades that drive and gleam, 
A spirit stands beside an olden gate, 
And through awakened powers 
Of earth, and men, who still must sow to 
reap, 
I hear a voice still calling, ‘Keep 
A place for flowers.” 
—Glenn Ward Dresbach. 


Optimism 


ISDOM for them that know ; 
Justice for the unjust; 
Ill sees its overthrow; 
Wonder climbs from the dust. 


Victory from defeat ; 
April from winter snows; 
And the green, sharp, bitter bud 
That gives birth to the rose. 
—Harry Kemp. 


Canoe! Canoe! 


ARNESSED with bow sheath and 
quiver, 
Mustered the moccasined braves, 
Launching on Indian River, * 
Breasting Ontario’s waves. 
Gone are those heralds of slaughter, 
Troquois, Chippewa, Sioux ; 
Still is their bark on the water— 
“Canoe! Canoe! Canoe!” 


Light as a ptarmigan feather, 
Sweet as the maidenhair fern— 
On with her! Driving together, 
Bow in a rhythm with stern, 
Up where the rapids are brawling, 
Stubbornly driving her through, 
Up where the forest is calling, 
“Canoe! Canoe! Canoe!” 


Bough where the squirrel is chiding, 
Track of the moose on the brink, 

Bank where the otters are sliding, 
Glimpses of marten and mink, 

Cataract foaming and roaring, 
Rattle of kingfisher, too, 

Scream of the war eagle soaring, 

“Canoe! Canoe! Canoe!’ 


“Tuck to you, wilderness rover! 

Whether you paddle or pole, 

Rest when the carry is over, 
Peace of the woods at the goal!” 

Gayly we chorus at meeting, 
Flashing our blades from the blue, 

Waking the hills with our greeting, 

“Canoe! Canoe! Canoe!” 


—Arthur Guiterman. 
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What 
Money-Making 


Plan Could Be 
Better for You? 


You furnish: 


Only a few hours of your 
spare time when conven- 
lent. 


We furnish: 


/ A complete initial out- 

¢ fit for immediate prof- 
itable work, without 
charge. 


w All the supplies and 

* equipment you need, at 
all times, without cost 
to you. 


3 A series of illuminating 

¢ booklets on just how to 
succeed and, each 
month, a sales maga- 
zine devoted to tested 
money-bringing plans, 
without charge. 


Personal codperation 


4. in correspondence of 
trained sales directors. 


No Investment 
No Experience Needed 


Earn cash profits from the 
first day in a permanent 
ever-expanding business. 
Like other subscription 
representatives of The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home ‘fournal and 
The Country Gentleman, 
you may make as much as 


$25.00 a Week 
EXTRA 


ms CLIP HERE FOR DETAILS =——-——- 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


682 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Without obligation to me, please send de- 
tails of your spare-time business offer. 


Name 


Street 


City 


State. 
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No spoken word can quite voice the welcome expressed in 
the furnishings of an attractive home. Such a greeting invites 
guests with its courtly hospitality, puts them at their ease and 
makes them reluctant to leave. 


With the changing of times and tastes, perhaps your home 
has lost something of its original attractiveness. It may be 
the floor coverings need renewal. Nothing can put more life 
and personality into a room than a beautiful rug of a design 
and coloring that blends perfectly with the other furnishings. 


Some time soon go to your dealer and ask him to show you 
his collection of Bigelow-Hartford rugs. He will display 
-them gladly, for he knows them to be the finest product of the 
loom—Wiltons, Servians, “‘“Hartford-Saxony”’ and Axminsters. 


You will be charmed by their rich quality and coloring. 


If your taste runs to patterns he has them in the most exqui- 
site designs. Or if you prefer plain shades he has these, too, 


Through the doorway 
this welcome is revealed 


Far back from the street stands a comfortable home surrounded by 
great old trees. While tts more pretentious neighbors are silent, tt 
ts alive with youth, laughter and gayety. Friends are forever com- 
ing and going through the inviting doorway. It ts the one house on 
the street that seems to live... . What ts the reason? 


in every tone. No investment you can make will bring you 
more in real pride and satisfaction than Bigelow-Hartford 
rugs or carpets. You can buy them secure in the knowledge that 
a century-old reputation stands behind them, every one; that 
they are guaranteed against the slightest flaw or imperfection. 
That they will give you long years of honest, loyal service. 


“Bigelow-Hartford” is the oldest manufacturer of rugs and 
carpets in America. You cannot buy Bigelow-Hartford quality 
at less than Bigelow-Hartford prices. Look for the name 


woven on the back. It is the guarantee of quality. 


AT YOUR SERVICE—A Department of Home Decorations. You 
are invited to write this department for suggestions on the 
selection of rugs and for advice on other problems of home 
furnishing. Write for new interesting illustrated booklet, 
“Color and Design—Their Use in Home Decora- 
tion,’ which gives helpful information about all home 
settings and furnishings. Bigelow-Hartford Carpet 


Company, 385 Madison Avenue, New York. 


|—Bigelow-Hartford 


RUGS €§ 


CARPETS 
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book—a country-school prize—was still too 
sentimentally regarded, no doubt, by the 
modish matron, in her permanent wave and 
clam pearls, downstairs to be burned. It 
was kept on, in a fashion, here in the old- 
trunk room. 

“Aslam,” said Thomas, ‘‘in my individ- 
ual, personal significance. It’s outrageous. 
It’s shameful. Why, I am responsible for 
everything we’ve got! Yet, individually, 
what have I? I ought to have the best 
room in the place to retire to. I ought to! 
I ought to sit pretty in this house, and 
where do I sit? In a slice of attic that 
hasn’t even got a straight roof, and whose 
window looks out at two dish towels and 
the dog cemetery!” 

It was true. Practically every window in 
the house but this raked a view of hand- 
some neighboring grounds or dwellings, or 
the front street itself, tonight proud and 
sparkling with electrically trimmed ever- 
greens set up on lawns or in doorways. But 
here you saw only a drab segment of back 
dooryard, with two towels flapping on a 
line and some browning vines and hydran- 
gea bushes. 

Under the hydrangea bushes was the dog 
cemetery, a small tract planted with— 
Thomas J. Power made another quick 
computation—close to eight hundred dol- 
lars in high-grade dog meat he had financed; 
or the collective prices of sundry high-bred 
Airedales, terriers, Belgian police dogs, and 
the like, which one by one, as purchased for 
his boys, had been deleted by the motor 
traffic in front of the house. In vain he had 
pointed out that mongrel dogs, ordinary 
black-and-tans, would do as well for this 
purpose. The pressure of the times, the 
clamor of his young had overpowered him. 

“And yet my name is Power,” he re- 
flected. ‘‘Why haven’t I any? Why can’t 
I assert myself, my own standards and 
desires here, as I please? Is it that I am 
naturally inferior—or is it ” Here his 
meditation turned, as many another man’s 
before him, to what was surely the secret 
crux of the thing: The emasculation that 
marriage and family life bring to a man. 
The flattening of personality, the destruc- 
tion of all chances at individual freedom, 
the sacrifices, the immolation which the 
assumption of family burdens means. The 
heckling, the nagging, the bills—and for so 
slight a return. 

“It’s the truth. It turns a man into a 
camel, a pack animal.” 

Above his corncob Thomas looked out of 
his window at a lazy flying fleece of snow 
that had begun to drift across the pane. 
All his life the sight of a light snowfall at 
night, the flakes burning to silver as some 
window light glazed them, had brought him 
a faint stirring impulse to romance, some 
hint of mystery he couldn’t have explained. 
The thing had a certain call for him—a sum- 
mons about it; to go out into the night, 
into the delicate lacelike web, the violet air. 
There was a suggestion of adventure in it 
for him—to whom adventure, in the narrow 
sense, was now a closed book—he being re- 
stricted by the hostages he had given, his 
responsibilities of position, his general sta- 
tus and conviction. 

Nevertheless, although he would stand 
watching a light snowfall in the evening, 
smoking and rocking a little on his heels 
and perhaps offering a titbit of wisdom on 
next season’s coal strike—coal and snow 
being so closely collocated—some other 
fragment of himself, some Panlike element, 
not entirely decently trampled, would be 
whispering of other matters; would sug- 
gest into his hardly conscious ear how nice 
it would be to make a sudden unexplained 
dash out into the lazy swirl—its very whirl 
a promise of anonymity. How nice to 
make some foray, unattached, out into the 
evening—to sparkling streets that catered 
to a reasonable and pleasant frivolity; to 
charming places that suggested music, 
lyric-stringed and sweet; to food and lights, 
exotic of flame and coloring, and to faces! 
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Pretty faces—laughing eyed, illusive, pretty 
faces—fiushed by the music and delicious 
food, or snow-kissed, brushed by the silvery 
veil of snowflakes in the bright street. 

No, Thomas Power was not a Turk— 
an exemplary husband and citizen; but as 
well as any other man, he had a normal 
preference for a pretty face. 

“Yes, and by Jove, I could look at ’em, 
too—all I pleased! Talk to ’em; call on 
’em; go to see ’em,” he thought in his 
moment of revolt, ‘‘if I wasn’t tied hand 
and foot; if I was a free man—like Haydon 
King, the lucky dog!”’ 

He remembered seeing Haydon King 
during the holiday-shopping period. Hay- 
don King was a man to give anyone pause. 
The modern movie director’s beau ideal of 
the free, leisured, independent male. Fifty, 
but dressed with that indefinable dash 
that bespeaks the worldly bachelor—pink 
skinned, silver haired, with a _ subtle 
Adolphe Menjou air about him. Haydon 
King was not arich man exactly, but he had 
enough private income to have an infer- 
nally good time, Thomas knew. 

He lived in the Wellington Apartments, 
where he gave smart bachelor parties. He 
was popular and invited everywhere. He 
had been to Paris in his youth for a year in 
art, from which he had brought back half a 
dozen very bad paintings and a permanent 
authority on French accent and fashion, 
and there wasn’t a man in town who had 
more women friends. 

It was because of women friends that 
Thomas Power thought about him now. 
His women friends had been along with 
Haydon King that night when Thomas 
Power met him. Not one woman friend, 
but two! Haydon King had had a girl on 
each arm—a little blonde and a little 
Titian hanging to him. Between them, old 
Haydon’s gray head above his black kara- 
kul collar had bloomed like a gone-to-seed 
dandelion encompassed by roses. 

All three were standing looking at a 
jeweler’s window, and the pretty enameled 
faces of the roses were laughing, fairly out- 
sparkling the diamonds under the glass. 
As Thomas watched, the little blonde had 
wound a possessive arm through Haydon 
King’s and had drawn him toward her, 
whereupon the little Titian had hooked 
his other member and pulled him away. 
In spite of himself, a faint subconscious 
envy had moved in Thomas. An old thing 
like Haydon King But things like 
that happened still. That’s what it meant 
to be a free, unattached man—beautiful 
women fought over you! 

And you could, if you pleased, reward 
them. You could buy them jewels. Not 
that he himself hadn’t bought jewels—the 
clam pearls for Ruth, and Eleanor’s new 
emerald bracelet. 

Thomas sighed inwardly—to think of 
such romance, such adventure as he still 
knew. He did practically nothing alone in 
the interest of pleasure, unless you counted 
going down and eating a plate of oysters at 
Clafferty’s Sea Food Emporium late of an 
evening an adventure. 

He looked at his watch suddenly. He 
didn’t really want oysters tonight—not 
after today’s menus—but he must posi- 
tively do something to assert, himself, and 
there was only a choice between exercising 
the prevailing dog on its nocturnal beat or 
going to Clafferty’s. He might anyway, 
down at the high-stooled counter, meet 
some fraternal soul to hobnob with, to as- 
suage both loneliness and unimportance. 
The sort of adventure likely to befall him— 


a talk with a taxi driver, who would tell- 


him about his wife’s typhoid, or with a 
motorman from the interurban lines, or 
some masculine night moth with battered 
wings. 

Certainly, it was beyond all possibility 
that a little blonde—Thomas had admired 
Haydon’s blonde rather more than his 
Titian—would discover herself through the 
feathery snow and make some plea for his 


chivalrous aid or some invitation to attrac- 
tive frivolity; even if he could remember, 
after all these years, exactly what to do 
with it if she did. 

But it was a lot better to go to Clafferty’s 
than to sit here in this little room, now 
rapidly growing overheated; and losing no 
time, Thomas J. Power switched off the 
light button, stole down the hall for his 
shoes and coat and hat, and in five min- 
utes had issued from the unobserved side 
door of his house, had debouched by the 
dish towels and dog cemetery and entered 
the street. 

He was surprised to see that the lazy 
whirl of snow that had lured him out had 
thickened in those few minutes of his 
preparation to a really heavy snowfall. 
The lawn near the hedges, the trees were 
rapidly covering. The sifting snow before 
his eyes fell with a little, audible sleety 
tapping; it drove in floury transverse bars 
across the sight, so that Thomas had to put 
up a hand to free his eyelashes. It seemed 
impossible that a snowstorm could gather 
such force, make such violent progress in 
so short a time. The walking was already 
slightly difficult. 

He saw now that the lighted Christmas 
trees on the main street had gone out; in- 
deed, as he looked, the street lights them- 
selves followed and the whole region was 
plunged into darkness, save for the orange 
bars of lighted windows. Even these 
seemed dimmer in the graying fog of thick- 
ening snowflakes, which now seemed to 
obscure everything and lend a certain 
unfamiliarity to the street. The houses 
seemed to shrink grotesquely, the trees to 
grow taller. Bushes and shrubs took on a 
new contour. Certainly, what a moment 
before he had thought to be the big hy- 
drangea at the edge of the Perry grounds 
turned out to be, like himself, a nocturnal 
wanderer. A man prowling or plodding 
through the wintry gust, though dressed, 
Thomas decided, a great deal more suitably 
than himself. 

He wore, Thomas saw, a raccoon coat, full- 
furred and enormous of size, with stout 
black galoshes, and capped by a smallish 
derby hat, its top frosting like a cake in the 
snow. As Thomas approached, the stranger 
swung around to speak to him, and he got 
an impression of a rather imposing, even 
chesty, figure, the face revealing a hooked 
nose, rather piercing dark eyes and a pair of 
extravagantly long and drooping black 
mustaches. Surprisingly, he noticed that 
the pedestrian wore a sprig of mistletoe in 
the coat lapel of his coon coat, and that he 
was smoking—Thomas recognized the 
gleaming band in a near-by window light— 
one of his detested cigars! 

“Good evening, sir,” said a very nasal 
and very deliberate voice, with a queerly 
paced familiar quality about it. ‘This is 
quite a storm we are having, is it not?” 

“Yes, it is,” agreed Thomas. The snow 
was falling so thickly that he was com- 
pelled to slap himself free; and a vague 
sense of uneasiness he could not define, 
stirred. He seemed suddenly to be at an 
immeasurable distance from Clafferty’s 
oysters and the house he had just left. This 
snowfall now. There was something—there 
was—uncanny in the way it had thickened 
up, in the darkness he found here in the 
street. 

“‘T had no idea it was storming like this; 
no idea it could be like this, when I started 
out,” he added, and he peered more intently 
at the tall shape beside him. 

“That’s very often the case, is it not? I 
mean, it’s what constitutes an adventure; 
not knowing exactly what it will be like 
until one is started.” 

Thomas stared, then shook his head. 

*‘T’m sure I don’t know what you mean.” 
He found himself falling into step beside 
his unknown companion. ‘“‘I—I should 
hardly expect adventure, though, in com- 
ing out of my house into the street I live in.” 
He shook his head harder, ‘‘No, I stepped 
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out to—to get alittleair! And,’ hesnapped 
with a touch of bitterness, ‘‘to get away 
from all the Christmas nonsense!” 

“You dislike Christmas?”’ 

“Show me the man who doesn’t—or, 
anyhow, who doesn’t find it a bore or a bur- 
den. I say show me the man, because it’s 
the man who pays! You know that your- 
self. For my part I’m heartily sick and 
tired of Christmas. Doesn’t mean a thing 
to me. For my part—yes, and I believe I 
speak for a great many others—I’d abolish 
Christmas if I could.” 

“Abolish Christmas! Why not changeit?” 

‘Change it! Have you a family? How 
on earth could that be done?” 

“T should say’’—the paced nasal voice 
held a musing tone; the tall raccoon-clad 
figure raised a finger on which burned a 
jewel like a red Christmas-tree light and 
flicked the ash from his cigar—‘“‘I should 
say it might be done by the bimbos most 
concerned with it financially. A little more 
firmness, a little judgment f 

“Have you ever tried it? I tell you, 
young ’uns nowadays—everybody—know 
what they want! Bimbos!” Thomas 


‘checked, recoiled, stared with bulging eyes 


at his companion, at the mistletoe, the 
cigar. ‘‘Bimbos! Who are you? I—I’d 
swear I’ve heard your voice before. I’ve 
never seen you, but I know your voice. 
I’ve heard it! Where? Where?” 

It seemed to Thomas Power that the air, 
above the fury and milling of the snow- 
flakes, was full of queer noises—the creak- 
ing and clanking of metals, the scratching 
and writhing of wires, a crying as of lost 
souls. His hand automatically made a 
button-adjusting movement, even as the 
metallic voice pealed out again, this time 
dominating the hideous clangor. 

“You are right!’ it cried. “You have 
heard me, or my like, many a time. I am 
the spirit of radio. I am the shade of an 
official radio announcer. Signing off in my ~ 
mortal guise within the last year, passing 
on to scientific powers and controls beyond 
your wildest guessing, it is permitted me, 
for my sins, to return for a brief hour on a 
Christmas night, that I may find a discon- 
tented soul walking the streets of earth— 
you, in short, Thomas Power—to whom I 
may offer one last program.” ~ ‘ 

“Program! Street!’ cried Thomas. 
“You can’t offer me a program in the 
street!” 

“The street! Look about you, Thomas 


‘Power! Look about you!” 


Thomas looked. The lights had all van- 
ished now, and the street was indeed gone. 
The snow made a blinding gray wall—no, 
four walls. It darkened, encompassed him 
like a room. It was a room. He couldn’t 
see clearly, but he was no longer out-of- 
doors. 

A tiny spear, a tulip flare of ruddy light 
broke the darkness, and the nasal voice 
spoke once more into his ear: 

“Station Weegy-Wix announcing a spe- 
cial Christmas feature in two parts; of 
which we will present, immediately, Part 
One: Christmas as it Was.” 

But Thomas Power no longer heard the 
voice, for he recognized the place he was 
standing in. ; 

It was Aunt Allie’s little old attic bed- 
chamber of years ago. There was the slant 
roof—lower even than the old trunk-room 
roof. There were the little, imperfect bub- 
bled window lights, set near the floor, black 
now against the cold darkness, trimmed 
outside with stalactites of icicle. There was 
the high maple poster with its double 
feather bed; a plain chest of drawers, with 
a flaring glass lamp, a red-flannel serpent 
coiled in its oily stomach; the rag rug on 
the raw pine floor; the whitewashed walls 
with the framed text: Work, for the Night 
is Coming. And hopping back and forth 
like an excited cricket in the heart of the 
freezing barren cold of the little room— 
where even the heat of the lamp seemed to 

(Continued on Page 171) 
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THE NEW FABRICS 


ve million: American Women 
have been waiting for 


A. T. Baker & Company— 
pioneer makers of quality Vel- 
vets, Plushes and Velours—pre- 
sents a completely new line of fur- 
niture coverings crystallizing the 
modern idea of color and design 


Beautiful beyond belief . . . the epit- 
ome of smartness... charmful, cheer- 
ful, modern . . . the new group of 
Baker-quality furniture fabrics is here. 
And these gloriously colorful new- 
day materials are certain of a wonder- 
ful welcome by every woman about to 
furnish or re-furnish a room, or to add 
a new piece of furniture to her home. 
“ <M “ 
The new Baker fabrics are the mate- 
rialization of many months of inten- 
sive study of present-day home-beau- 
tifying needs. They represent the com- 
bined thought of the most successful 
interior decorators, the most expert 
_ furniture makers of America... 
Inviting, intriguing—a definite de- 
parture from anything that has ever 
gone before—they are destined to give to the 
modern American home-maker the type and 
style and distinctive effects in furniture that 
she demands. 


~ “ 


The product of great artists... The handi- 
work of the finest and most skillful weavers 
in the world . . . The new Baker fabrics ex- 
press all the latest tendencies in modern 
interior decoration. Here, at last, are the 
furniture coverings women have long been 
waiting for, but until now have never 
been able to find... 


Heretofore, it has been one thing to 
plan a pretty interior but another thing 


Modern furniture display by Lord & Taylor, Fifth Avenue, New York 


FOR FINE 


to achieve it. That difficulty is today 
removed with the introduction of the 
modernized Baker line. 
“ “ 

All leading authorities say that dull, 
drab, uninteresting home interiors 
have gone. Too-obviously-overstuffed 
furniture has had its day. The trend of mod- 
ern taste is toward lighter, more graceful lines 
—less ““stuffiness’’, more “‘life’’, clear, definite 
color-schemes, accented high-lights. No more 


MOTOR CARS 


FURNITURE AND FINE 


Fine =” 
FURNITURE 


An unvarying quality 
mark for over 38 years 


monotonous one-color effects, but an 
interesting variety in color and design. 


“Happy interiors’ —bright, smil- 
ing, Bakerized furniture is here, and 
here to stay. Lively effects that please 
and charm. Coverings that intrigue 
the eye, yet sacrifice none of the dura- 
bility of the old-style velours .. . 
Rooms with “an air” and that “sunny 
morning” look about them. Individual 
pieces—Bakerized—to give them a 
personality all their own . . . This is 
what you will find in the more attrac- 
tive homes from this time on. 


a ~ x 


The new Baker fabrics may be had in 
furniture of varying price-ranges, in 
sets and individual pieces of the finest 
character as well as in the less expen- 
sive kind. All you need to know is that 
your furniture-coverings are Baker- 
made. This is your assurance that the 
unvarying 38-year-old Baker standard 
of quality and long life and unusual 
value is always there. 


For the decorator or home-maker 
seeking to achieve true color-interest 
in the interior scheme, here for the first 
time is a complete line of many new 
fabrics ready at hand. . . Ask your 
dealer to show you furniture covered 
with the new-day Baker materials. Even 
a single piece of Baker fabric-ed furniture 
makes an unbelievable improvement in a 


room. 

A. T. Baxer & Co., Inc., Manayunk, 
Philadelphia; New York, 41 Union Square; 
Chicago, 28 East Jackson Blvd.; Los Angeles, 
414 Central Bldg.; Quincy, Mass., 94 Dixwell 
Ave.; Toledo, 923 Nicholas Bldg. 
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Ash Receiver 
Bar Pin 
Birthstone Ring 
Bobbed Hair 
Clippers 
Bonbon Dish 
Book Ends 
Bookmark 
Boudoir Clock 
Bracelet 
Bridge Set 
Brooch 
Candlesticks 
Carving Set 
Chain Pendant 
Charms 
Check-book 
Cover 
China 
Cigarette Case 
Cigarette Holder 
Class Pin 
Class Ring 
Compote 


POST 


Costume Mesh 
Bag 
Crucifix 
Cut Glass 
Desk Set 
Diamonds 
Diamond Watch 
Dinner Ring 
Lipstick Set 
Earrings 
Emblem Brooch 
Emblem Ring 
Engagement Ring 
Eyeglass Case 
Garter Buckles 
Guard Ring 
Hair Barrette 
Identification Tag 
and Chain 
Jewel Box 
Leather Diary 
Lingerie Clasps 
Locket 
Lorgnette 
Mesh Bag 
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Napkin Holder 

Napkin Ring 

Necklace 

New Wedding 
Ring 

Opera Glasses 

Pearls 

Photo Frames 

Rings 

Rosaries 

Salt and Pepper 
Shakers 

Sautoir Watch 

Sewing Set 

Slipper Buckles 

Sport Watch 

Tea Ball 

Tea Set 

Thimble 

Toilet Set 

Traveling Clock 

Vanity Case 

Vase 

Wrist Watch 
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Ash Tray 

Belt Chain 
Beverage Shaker 
Bill Clip 
Birthstone Ring 
Book Ends 


Diamond Ring 
Dress Set 
Emblem Charm 
Emblem Pin 
Emblem Ring 
Engagement Ring 


Military Brushes 
Mounted Wallet 
Mounted Pipe 
Napkin Holder 
Napkin Ring 

Pen and Pencil Set 


Bottle Opener Photograph 
Buckle and Belt itis sca Frame 
Card Case Fountain Pen Pocket Comb and 
Check-book Cover ty, nidor Case 
Cigar and Ten Geet Pocket Knife 
Cigarett See a Tag Pocket Watch 
garette 
Holder or Jeweled Cigarette Scarf Pin 
Lighter Box | Shaving Set 
Cigar Cutter Key Ring and Strap Watch 
Cigarette Case Chain — Tie Clasp 
Coat Chains Leather Diary Toilet Set 
Collar Buttons Match Box Traveling Clock 
Corkscrew Match Box Traveling Set 
Cuff Links Holder Watch Chain 
Desk Set Membership Watch Fob 
Desk Clock Card Case Wedding Ring 
aAQ5¢ 
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F YOU think that the average American bungalow 
is the only way to build a one-story house, visit 
Nantucket and Cape Cod some day and look at the 

fishermen’s cottages that are still standing there from 
Colonial days. They were—and are—charming .. . be- 
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STRENGTH 
COMBINED 


TUDY this Curtis design as a typical stairway used 
in New England Colonial work. The common 
stair newel today would seem needlessly brutal to 

early American builders. Note the slender newel post 


cause they are so simple in design, so unaffected. Note 
their woodwork, too, especially their fireplaces. 

You will see many mantels like this Curtis design C-615, 
whose most pronounced characteristic is its utter sim- 
plicity. Good proportions—such as only the true artist 
can create—and dainty moldings, which enhance the 
beauty of the mantel with fine lines of shadows, are all 
it boasts as to design. No more is needed. No more 
was wanted by those hardy pioneers of America. Treat- 
ed simply with white paint or soft tints, of green, blue 
or yellow, this mantel will strike the keynote of almost 


VERY year thousands of tourists travel the 
E highways and byways of Massachusetts to 

study and admire the doorways of old 
Colonial homes. Few of these are lovelier to 
behold than this simple, straightforward de- 
sign with the little entrance porch. 

Here is a Curtis Entrance in a home in Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia. This entrance is faith- 
ful to every old Colonial tradition—the slender, 
graceful columns; the delicate play of lights and 
shadows in the cornice moldings; the subtle 


door with raised panels. The great old ““Wood 
Carver of Salem” would be quick to see the in- 
fluence of his perfect taste in this modern design 
if he were here to see it. All these details are 
offered as a unit by Curtis under the simple 
design No. C-100. The wood is white pine and 
the entrance is made for any type of wall con- 
struction, andthe priceissoreasonablethesmall- 
est house can afford this beautiful entrance. 
This is true in all Curtis Woodwork because 
every article is produced in quantities. Great 


and balusters and the small hand rail. Here are consum- 
mate beauty and grace. 

Old Governor Dummer himself—who on his wed- 
ding night astonished his guests by dashing up the stair- 
way of his new house mounted on a magnificent white 
charger—would be proud to claim it as a true Colonial 
stairway. 

Stair balusters, as Curtis makes them, may be dove- 
tailed, not toenailed, to the treads. Easings and volutes 
may be adapted to any rise or run of stair. It is recom- 
mended that they be bolted, with invisible bolts, to the 


any decorative scheme. 

The mantel shown here is in the home of Mr. Frank 
Miller, Albany, N. Y. It was supplied by the Blakeslee 
Lumber Company, dealers. The top of the shelf is 3’ 
1054” high and 4’ 814” wide. The brick opening is 2’ 10’ 
high and 3’ 3’ wide. The wood is birch. 

With such a beautiful mantel reasonably priced, it is 
now possible for home builders to indulge their desire 
for real open fireplaces. 


curve of the spandrel; 
the fan-light transom, 
with well proportioned 
sidelights; and finally the 
typical six-panel Colonial 
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variety can be attained 
in this entrance by using 
other door designs, as 
shown in the Curtis 


straight hand rail. Treads and risers should be tongued 
and rabbeted together and wedged into the stringers. 
When thus assembled, these carefully machined parts 
make a stairway that will compare in strength as well 
as beauty with the best work of Colonial days. An in- 
teresting detail of this design is the molded brackets 
beneath the treads on the face stringer. This is an orna- 
ment frequently found on old Colonial stairs. 
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Woodwork of Delicate Beauty 
and Exquisite Workmanship 


OLONIAL builders looked upon beautiful 
woodwork as the refinement of their archi- 
tecture and the background for all their 
decorative effects. In fact in all ages, crea- 

tors of homes that people have always considered beau- 
tiful have begun with the woodwork. Furniture, rugs, 
curtains and ornaments have been of secondary impor- 
tance. Even paint was not extensively used in Colonial 
houses until the Eighteenth Century, when white lead 
began to accent the delicate beauty and exquisite work- 
manship of the woodwork. 

Three examples of Curtis Colonial designs are shown 
here. In designing them, Colonial traditions have been 
faithfully followed. And the fine craftsmanship, too, 
that distinguished Colonial building, is reflected in the 
workmanship and construction of these Curtis articles. 

There is a large variety in every form of Curtis 


Woodwork necessary for the Colonial home. And also 
for homes in other architectural expressions such as 
English. And these entrances, doors, windows, trim, 
stairways and cabinetwork and exterior moldings 
cost no more than ordinary “millwork,” indeed often 
less—because of large scale production and wide dis- 
tribution. 

The leading dealer in Woodwork in your town (if 


you live east of the Rockies) is probably a Curtis 
dealer. Ask him to help you and your architect or 
builder to select, from his own stock or from his Curtis 
Catalog, the proper designs and woods to suit the 
architectural style of your house and the sizes that can 
be used in your plans. He will be glad to explain the 
superior construction of all Curtis items, too. Or 
write us for helpful information and practical sug- 
gestions. 


The Curtis Companies Service Bureau 
439 Curtis Building, Clinton, Iowa 


Curtis-Yale-Holland Co., Minneapolis, Minnesota; Curtis Bros. & Co., 
Clinton, lowa; Curtis & Yale Co., Wausau, Wisconsin; Curtis Sash & 
Door Co., Sioux City, lowa; Curtis, Towle & Paine Co., Lincoln, Ne- 
braska; Curtis, Towle & Paine Co., Topeka, Kansas; Curtis Door & Sash 
Co., Chicago, Illinois; Curtis Detroit Co., Detroit, Michigan; Curtis 
Companies, Inc., Eastern Sales Office: 25 W. 44th Street, New York City. 


Curtis eet! Incorporated, Clinton, Iowa 
I 
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(Continued from Page 166) 
congeal in a palpable blue aura about it— 
was the boy. With hard, freckled, red, 
soap-glazed cheeks and chapped fingers, 
his breath steaming out as he whistled, he 
leaped about in the joyous task of dressing. 

His checked-flannel shirt tail flapped 
around his legs ; he drew on small butternut 
trousers over feet incased in thick home- 
knit gray wool. There was a pair of stubbed 
copper-toed boots beside the high bed; a 
small tight jacket, a knitted cardigan, a 
wool comforter spread on the bed. 

Thomas Power groaned. 

“Myself!” he cried. ‘I remember! ack 
in ’85! I remember, spirit of radio! The 
Christmas entertainment in the school- 
house!”’ 

qr 

H® WAS interrupted by a thin cry of 

bells far off in the night. From over 
the hills the wind brought it, faint and 
eerie, yet coming ever closer in a sweet 
jingling glass-shattering curve of small 
sounds. It grew louder, surer, tossed itself 
in curling silvery loops of music—sleigh 
bells. 

The boy clutched his butternut pants 
with one hand, leaped to the black window 
light, pressed his apple face to it—his skin 
almost froze to the glass. Sleigh bells—a 
hoop, an arc of thin flaming fairy sweetness! 
The cutting rasp of runners on hard snow 
crusts! Yes,a bobsleigh loaded with neigh- 
bors, already on the way to the school- 
house. Ecstasy, ecstasy, ecstasy, sang the 
silver bells as they passed the windows, 
dying softly away, and the boy sprang back 
to finish his dressing. 

He would be late—he would be late, un- 
less he hurried. His fingers caught on but- 
tons, fumbled with shoe laces. It was 
Christmas night and time for the enter- 
tainment at the schoolhouse, and he would 
be late unless he hurried. 

He caught the sounds of movement be- 
low stairs—the preparations Aunt Allie and 
Uncle Fred were making for the trip. Aunt 
Allie and Uncle Fred !—the boy had neither 
father nor mother, but his aunt and uncle 
did pretty well as substitutes. Both of 
them cherished and loved him, nurtured 
him in the simple fashian of his generation, 
watched over his bodily and spiritual wel- 
fare. It seemed to the boy he was encom- 

“passed in a sea of love tonight. It streamed 
out of his heart for his good aunt and uncle; 
it came up from below, out of their feeling 
for him, stole into and warmed and per- 
meated this cold attic chamber as tangibly 
as the clinging spicy scent of Aunt Allie’s 
Christmas baking that flooded every cor- 
ner of the house. Christmas! Happy 
Christmas! The boy’s heart swelled in a 
flood of warmth and gratitude. 

He stopped whistling. Joseph Baxter 
died on his lip, his tongue stuck out ina 
little red point like a snake’s, as he hustled 
at his dressing. Once his eye caught the 
framed text on the wall: Work, for the Night 
is Coming. A portrait of a man bowed 
under heavy bags of grain, with a flaming 
sunset at his back. The art and the atmos- 
phere of the period: labor and prayer. 

Well, he had no fault to find with it. He 
had both labored and prayed. He had 
earned such small moneys as he needed for 
the season, working at special chores—the 
regular ones weren’t paid—up at the saw- 
mill or around the farm. Cent by cent he 
had tolled it, that his Christmas season 
might be a success; that he might purchase 
a certain glass saltcellar for Aunt Allie, 
make a certain contribution for the woman 
he loved—and he had prayed. A working 
boy and a religious boy! 

He had knelt at night for weeks in his 
icy chamber, his flannel nightshirt folded 
round his knobby legs. And remembering 
the horrid fate of an old neighbor in the 
summer, which haunted him a little, had 
earnestly petitioned his Maker: 

“Oh, Lord God, my merciful Creator, 
mercifully grant that I may not pass away 
in the night but be spared to see the Christ- 

_mas this year.” 

Well, God had spared him. He was see- 

ing it. 
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Eestasy, ecstasy, ecstasy! Once more 
the golden loop of curving sounds under the 
dark window. He peeped out again. The 
McKanes, the Gordons, were passing, and 
far off, more tinkling fairy bells approaching. 

“Are you nearly ready, Thomas?” 

Ready? He was in his cardigan, his tight 
top jacket, his comforter now, and now his 
mittens—his red mittens. Oh, how he had 
wanted them for Christmas, as against the 
black or dun of custom. Red mittens, the 
hue of holly berries. They, too, had stolen 
into his prayers: ‘‘Lord God, my merciful 
Creator, mercifully grant that Aunt Allie 
knits me red mittens this year.”” And God 
had heard that too. This morning when he 
rose—his Christmas plate! 

Always, always of a yuletide morning, 
it stood as Aunt Allie prepared it, beside 
his breakfast place. A best china piece, im- 
posing, not ordinarily in use, heaped now 
with double handfuls of mixed nuts, raisins 
and hard candy, out of a wooden bucket 
from the city; decked off with a handsome 
orange and the two finest apples Uncle 
Fred could find in the apple barrel, their 
jowls rosy and sleeked up with polishing. 
And capping all this today—the homemade 
whip, Uncle Fred’s gift, with the willow 
whistle in the handle, and—a pair of red 
mittens! Oh, Christmas! Oh, largess; oh, 
bounty; oh, festal celebration of an earlier 
time! Oh, sharp scent of growing hemlock 
and pure cold odor of country snow banks 
and simple song of bells! Oh, long, devout, 
terrible prayers and sermons; heavy, ample 
country feasting at noon dinner! Long, 
joyous, chore-free afternoon hours, sledding 
on crusted fields on homemade skippers 
wrought from a dismantled barrel. Oh, 
hour of blazing consummation—the public 
Christmas-night service, the ritual, the 
schoolhouse tree! Americans who savored 
such simplicities, I salute you! They are of 
us no more. 

“Hurry up, Thomas, the bufflers and the 
soapstones is all ready!”’ 

The boy hesitated just a moment. He 
could not forbear a final lifting of his scarlet 
paws before the lamp. Yes, they were as 
red as the flannel snake in its stomach. 
Would she notice them? The woman he 
had worked and contrived for—would she 
see his new splendor? 

Down in the kitchen, the fire was banked 
now, and they were waiting for him. 
Shawled, swaddled figures like King Tut— 
Aunt Allie, Uncle Fred, Jabez the hired 
man, Marthy the help. 

The buffler robes were already in the box 
sleigh, the soapstones on the floor. Doll 
and Isaac, wearing heavy winter plush, 
stood at the gate. In just a moment the 
farmhouse bells would jingle in their turn: 
Eestasy, ecstasy, ecstasy, as they all swung 
away under bending elm trees. 

Now the farmhouse was dark, lightless; 
the little attic chamber above, blue, cold, 
empty. 

The raccoon-furred figure by Thomas 
Power stole near and laid a hand on his 
arm. 

“We, too, must hurry,” he said. 

“Give me a moment,’ said Thomas— 
there was moisture on his lashes and he 
put up a hand to clear it. “Oh, spirit of 
radio,” he cried, “‘it is most strange! This 
little attic was a dreadful place to live in. 
This life I knew as a boy, meager and 
poor beyond description. Yet it had a cer- 
tain beauty, hadn’t it?—er—a quality of 
satisfaction, of thrill, that seems entirely 
missing today. In my own children’s lives, 
for instance. They have no such kick out of 
their experiences as I recall that I had.” 

“That,” said his companion—and once 
more he flicked the ash from his cigar 
with his Christmas-tree jeweled finger—‘“‘is 
exceedingly true. I am told that less and 
less every year does Santa Claus believe 
in children. The kick, you see, in any- 
thing is governed by the law of diminishing 
returns—er—the smaller the stimulus, the 
larger the reaction. Christmas is no ex- 
ception. However, that is something that 
a thoughtful bimbo should take up in his 
moments of leisure. At present we are busy 
with our little Christmas feature, and we 
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have not yet finished with Part One. If 
you will stand by, placing your hand upon 
my sleeve, I will now conduct you to the 
schoolhouse.” 

“We are going to the schoolhouse too?”’ 

“Certainly. To the schoolhouse, dying 
symbol of—in your day—a genuine early 
American respect for letters and culture. 
Certainly we must do the schoolhouse. At 
least, you will want to see Miss Hetzel.’ 

See Miss Hetzel? Was it possible he 
could be indifferent to the sight? The 
woman he had loved. More beautiful than 
Helen of Troy, more gifted than Sappho— 
Miss Hetzel who had been the schoolma’am 
at Owl Hollow for fifteen consecutive years. 

As Thomas Power and his guide slipped 
up to the schoolhouse, Miss Hetzel stood at 
the door, welcoming all comers. A tall, 
thin, not-so-young lady with a face like 
George Eliot’s. A great chignon of back 
hair of a brown not quite matching the 
front. There was a flat green bow pinned 
to the chignon, and Miss Hetzel wore a 
great special Sabbath bustle, with a plaid 
pullback draped over it. One hand she 
kept on the schoolhouse-bell rope, but the 
other was clasped by patrons and pupils. 

Behind her, the schoolroom—low-browed, 
dusky—was sweet with evergreens. All 
Miss Hetzel’s male pupils were in love with 
her, and they had worked for days to beau- 
tify the room. 

Hemlock sprays, starred with cranberry 
and dusted-with flour, were fastened every- 
where, and in the middle stood the great 
tree the big boys had cut and dragged from 
theSouth Woods. It,too, had been trimmed 
by Miss Hetzel’s pupils; chains of white 
paper adorned it, strings of pop corn and 
cranberry, and at the top an extravagant 
gold-paper star—the material supplied by 
Miss Hetzel herself. The balance of the 
golden sheet had been cut out to a sten- 
cil pattern of a man on a camel, and was 
fastened around a burning candle on the 
teacher’s desk—a fashionable transparency 
creating admiration among the assembling 
guests. 

But Thomas Power’s eyes were on the 
door. He watched for the boy, and pres- 
ently he saw him. The boy pressed forward 
to his teacher. He extended hands, redder 
than Lady Macbeth’s, in silent rapture. 

“Well, well, well, I see we’ve had Christ- 
mas at our house!” cried Miss Hetzel, 
bending her long, kind horse’s face down to 
the boy’s hands. 

Oh, could anything be more wonderful 
than to have teacher eye to eye, smile to 
smile; to look deep into the well of 
teacher’s kindly little eyes, to have her pass 
a genial, caressive, slightly hair-prickling 
hand over one’s head; to be swept on in the 
surging crowd? 

Quickly the boy removed his outer wraps 
to a chosen peg—but not the mittens, 
which, at choice intervals all evening, he 
displayed on his stubby hands—and found 
a seat in the wind-swept, frost-powdered, 
wool-swaddled assemblage. 

And now the last sweet chime of glass- 
shattering bells has broken in the school 
yard. Miss Hetzel pulls the school-bell 
rope, giving more brazen tongue, like a 
friendly old farm dog, and walking forward 
on her toes, her wire bustle swaying a little 
importantly—for is she not the local 
Minerva in the midst of her adoring constit- 
uency ?—announces: 

“Friends and patrons, we are gathered 
here once more to celebrate the festival of 
Christmas,” 

Festival! 

Oh, but must we stay for this—a Christ- 
mas entertainment in the little old red 
schoolhouse back in McGuffey Reader 
days? Smell of tallow candle and farm 
lantern, crackle of wood in the red-jowled 
iron stove, odor of greens, packed country 
humans, singing lustily and without modu- 
lation to the single violin of old Pappy En- 
right: 


“Hark, the herald angels sing!”’ 


Must we linger to watch each copper- 
toed, pop-eyed boy lurch forward, his eyes 
(Continued on Page 173) 
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Cornered! 


Try your wits on a few questions 
the children ask! 


Why does a ball bounce? 

Why do the leaves change color? 
What is the sun made of? 

Why has water no taste? 

Why is yawning catching? 


RE these questions really easy ? Could 

you answer them correctly and clear- 

ly, so that a child would understand? Or, if 

you were cornered, would you hesitate : and 

fumble and say in rueful despair, * ‘Oh 
don’t ask foolish questions!” 

The child who is made to feel that his 
questions are trivial or unimportant will 
presently stop asking, and will lose in- 
terest in learning. 


In more than a million homes 


The Book of Knowledge is the children’s 
rich mine of information on all the topics 
that interest them. They find each 
question answered clearly, vividly. Again 
and again the child’s curiosity pushes 
open the door to new fields of knowledge, 
and he is guided step by step, from the 
simplest ideas and facts to the most pro- 
found truths. 


The BOOK OF 
KNOW LEDGE 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 


based on questions asked by children every day 


Here is all the really essential knowledge of 
the world—Nature with the animals, birds, 
fishes, insects, trees and flowers; the history, 
manners and customs of a hundred different 
countries; the worlds in the skies and the 
teeming life of the waters; science; invention; 
manufactures; literature; art; things to make 
and do; games and playtime activities. Chil- 
dren read The Book of Knowledge for hours 
at a time, completely absorbed. Every page 
teaches them something they want to know. 

There are fifteen thousand striking educa- 
tional eee in gravure, in the true colors of 
Nature and in halftone—ev very picture a short- 
cut to a fact. The lessons they teach live, clear 
and distinct, in the memory. 


Helps school work 
Children who have The Book of Knowledge 
stand high in their grades at school. They learn 
to think for themselves, and can give clear and 
intelligent answers in class. They have made 
a long start in the race for knowledge. 


ov MAILED FREE~~ 


a This 32-page Booklet of 
=) \" Answers, Articles, Stories, Pictures 


Would you like to see how The Book 
of Knowledge answers the children’s 
questions, with clear, interesting 
explanations and pictures? Write 
for this free illustrated booklet of 
specimen pages, reprinted from The 
Book of Knowledge. See what the 
children think of it. 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY, 2 W. 45 St., N. Y., Dept. 51 


Mail me the free 32-page iNasteated section of questions, 
story-articles and 50 pictures, including beautiful color 
plate, reprinted from The Book of Knowledge. 


Name 


(Ot) i 
S.E.P. 12-4-26 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


N ever-increasing number of people are discover- 
ing that the new Cadillac surpasses, in every phase 

of luxurious and dependable transportation, anything 
they had ever known before, even in former Cadillacs. 


This ability to excel—to obtain results so superior as 
actually to startle even those who had been familiar 
with Cadillac over many years—has carried the Cadillac 
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of today so far ahead of its own fine field as almost to 
discourage emulation. 


The unbounded satisfaction which this new Cadillac 
brings its owners is still further heightened by the fact 
that, with 50 Body Styles and Types and 500 Color 
and Upholstery Combinations, Cadillac has practically 
achieved the individualization of the motor car. 
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glued adoringly on Miss Hetzel as he fum- 
bles with some line of unfamiliar oratory? 
Must we stay to hear the boy himself as- 
semble with two companions—one a pretty 
little black-eyed girl named Ruth McKane, 
who will develop, many years later, a taste 
for expensive clam pearls and caterer par- 
ties—to recite “‘We Three Kings of Orient 
Tar om 

Shall we bore ourselves with the gift bar- 
rel of donations for teacher, to augment 
her twenty-dollar-a-month stipend, or stay 
for the distribution of gift books and prizes 
for meritorious conduct? At least we must 
share the suspense, the dramatic element of 
surprise, when, on a crescendo wave of ex- 
citement, Miss Hetzel is presented with her 
Gift. 

The boy, sitting well forward, his eyes 
rounding more and more, can hardly wait 
the dramatic signal; and here it is. Some- 
one rising quite unexpectedly, boldly, in the 
midst of the program, to make’the presen- 
tation. 

It is for this each one of the boys present 
contributed his two bits. It is for this that 
the boy, sitting there with his mittened 
hands in pockets, chafed and blistered those 
members on stove wood and shingle and nut 
hulls all through the autumn—that Miss 
Lillie Hetzel might stand up here holding 
the great creamy celluloid case, sent for 
to the city, shaped like an elephant’s how- 

_ dah, lined with puffings of watermelon-pink 
satin, and holding the two enormous pint 
bottles of genuine German cologne! 

Miss Hetzel cannot speak. She wipes 
her eyes, falters. A long ah-h-h shivers 
through the room. Ecstasy! Ecstasy! 
Eestasy! Built out of loving and giving; 
out of sacrificing and working. It is more 
blessed to give than to receive! Invisible 
bells chime again—a sweet concourse of 
melody—or is it the full-throated shout of 
simple people to a bow scraped on old fiddle- 
strings? 


Christmas time has come again, 
Christmas pleasures bringing. 
Let us join our voices now, 
And Christmas joys be singing. 


Christmas joys! What do these people 
know of Christmas joys, who have had no 
gifts to speak of? Who have made none, 
who have certainly contracted no bills for 
any, among whom not a person present 
thinks about January first as an hour of 
reckoning for tonight. What do they know 
of pleasure? A people so simple that only 
one man present wears even a city-made 
overcoat; a people whose art is expressed 
by a gold-paper transparency, a hideous 
celluloid howdah holding a quart of sickly 
German cologne—yet who somehow con- 
trive to feel so rich. How can they make 
so much out of nothing? Where is their 
authority for the welling tide of good feel- 
ing, neighborly fellowship and spiritual 
well-being that now unites them? 

Suddenly, as Thomas Power looked at 
them, a gray shadow slipped across the 
schoolroom; it darkened. He caught his 
guide’s arm. 

“No, no!” he cried. ‘‘Wait a minute, 
spirit! I want to talk to some of these 
folks. I—I’ve got aright to. I was that 
boy and these were my friends and neigh- 
bors. I want to ask them about this—this 
thing that I’d forgotten. Wait a moment!” 

“Sorry, but we must move on. Modern 
life is all speed, you know. And our sched- 
ule now points to Part Two. If you will 
place your arm upon my sleeve ie 

‘How fast we are going!” 

“We've got to. We’ve got to cover forty 
years.” 

“How warm it’s getting!” 

“Yes, the seasons will change materially. 
Winters will not be nearly so cold; there 
will be hardly any sleigh bells, also, due to 
modern inventions. On the other hand, to 
offset this, there will be a great many more 
fur coats.” 

“Why—but this is the town I live in! 
Why—but this is the Wellington Apart- 
ments. Why Hf 

A nasal voice, right in his ear, cut him off. 
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“Station Weegy-Wix speaking; what 
you just witnessed is Part One of a special 
Christmas feature. Part Two, entitled 
Christmas as it Might Have Been, will fol- 
low immediately.” 

But again Thomas did not heed. He saw 
that he had entered the Wellington. He 
was in a bachelor apartment. He was at- 
tending a Christmas-night party. 
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ie WAS Haydon King’s apartment and it 
was Haydon King’s party. Even with- 
out Haydon King himself, dancing in the 
middle of a noisy group with a paper cap on 
his gray head, Thomas Power would have 
recognized the place. For at least half a 
dozen quite bad paintings, signed H. King, 
hung about on the walls, and there was no 
other place in the town imaginable that had 
had so much atmosphere about it; what 
with its Orientals and tiger-skin rugs, its 
divans and Turkish ottomans, its grand 
piano, its bronze nudes, Egyptian tobacco 
outfit, bookcase of Oscar Wilde. 

To these were now added a partly dis- 
mantled supper table with a great many 
bottles on it, a quantity of red candles, red 
roses and poinsettias, and a group of guests 
in evening clothes, smoking or holding cock- 
tail glasses, which should have brought de- 
light to any movie director’s soul in need of 
a lot of smart-looking walking-on ladies and 
gentlemen. 

All the party wore paper caps on their 
heads and, as Thomas Power and his guide 
slipped, unobserved, among them, all of 
them were shouting at the top of their 
lungs. It took him a moment to decipher 
what they were shouting, for everybody 
had a different key; also, there was an ex- 
pensive talking machine playing and one or 
two guests were using shrill whistles; but 
after a minute he realized that they were 
all shaping one word: Ecstasy, ecstasy, ec- 
stasy! They screamed it as though they 
dared not pause a second, lest someone offer 
contradiction, and as Thomas Power got 
this he saw Haydon King suddenly leap 
into a little arena among the rugs and dance 
the word. Ecstasy, ecstasy, ecstasy, danced 
Haydon King. Not alone; on each arm, 
with him, danced a girl. On onearm alittle 
blonde, on the other a little Titian. 

They hung very closely to him, imitating 
every step Haydon King frolicked through, 
and all three made a triad that suggested 
Pan and a pair of nymphs in modern dress. 

But with that curious duality of under- 
standing he had had before, Thomas Power 
had a sudden sharp insight into Haydon 
King’s mind. He was at once able to look 
at Haydon and able to feel like him, and he 
realized a curious and unsuspected truth. 

The noise, the merriment, the shouting of 
this party—which sounded like a sort of 
ecstasy of joy—was nothing but a mockery, 
a tide of hollow derision in Haydon King’s 
ear, if he let himself stand still and think a 
minute. That’s why he danced. Just a 
minute earlier the clock on the mantel had 
struck twelve. Everybody in the room had 
screamed louder, suddenly exulting over 
the dead body of Christmas, but Haydon 
King couldn’t stand it. That’s why Hay- 
don King had begun to dance like this. 

Haydon King was not young any more 
and he didn’t like to hear clocks strike. He 
was getting tired. He had had too many 
parties with little blondes and Titians. He 
was tired of them. 

True, he had bought this year’s blonde, 
little Bonnie Wells, a platinum bangle, and 
had given her rival, Kewpie Taylor, a plat- 
inum bar pin, but he was tired of them just 
the same, no matter what he did about it. 

There was a gold hair on one side of his 
coat collar, left over from kissing Bonnie 
behind the door, and a maple-leaf red one 
on the other side, from hugging Kewpie be- 
hind the big ottoman, but it didn’t mean a 
thing. He would have liked to throw both 
girls—pulling and hauling on him to see 
what they could get out of him—oh, decent 
enough girls, but gold diggers and out for 
themselves of course—right out of his 
fourth-floor window. Only he dared not, 
for his own sake; just as he dared not stop 
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to think, to remember, to count up. So he 
burst into a dance and a lot of noise. He 
dragged both girls around in his dance, 
wearing his paper cap. 

“Come on!” he shouted. 
stuff, girls!”” And everybody clapped— 
clapped and screamed—while Haydon 
King showed what a lot of pep he had. 
Ecstasy, ecstasy, ecstasy! 

Haydon King danced faster, to keep out 
of the way of ghosts. The ghosts of other 
parties, other faces, that wove unbidden 
through the figures he was stepping. Thirty 
years of Christmas parties. Thirty years of 
blondes and Titians. Thirty years of a 
bachelor’s care-free opportunities, of the 
eternal quest for entertainment, pleasure, 
light experience, romance! 

Thomas. Power shivered. For he, like 
Haydon King, saw the weaving ghosts, 
heard the clock strike twelve, thirty times, 
caught the faint imagined laughter of vary- 
ing decades of pretty faces whom the gay 
grasshopper bachelor had outdanced. 

“Merciful heaven,” he groaned. ‘‘Not 
for me! How does he stand it when he’s 
alone?”’” Andwith the thought hesaw. All 
the bright splendor of thescene withered 
away. The party was drunk to its lees, and 
vanished. 

A cold grayness, colder by far than the 
gelid breath of that attic room Thomas had 
looked at earlier, stole on the air. A cold 
not of the body—for the Wellington was 
nicely heated—it was a chill of the spirit 
that was like the breath of a dark and deso- 
late tarn. And Thomas Power saw that in 
the now emptied room, still wearing its 
tawdry dishevelment, a man sat alone. 

The clock on the mantel struck four. But 
the man, who sat alone in one of the big soft 
chairs, his eyes out on the dim pageant of 
city roofs and the gray where the dawn was 
faintly stirring, did not get up to dance. 

You cannot dance all the time. There is 
a time when you remember and count up. 
Haydon King, sitting alone after his gay 
party, was remembering ghosts, and count- 
ing up nothing. Another Christmas added 
to his tally. Himself, another Christmas 
older. His life was utterly futile. 

“He is right,’ said Thomas Power. 
“Everything has its price, and his price is 
hideous! How old he looks, too, here in the 
gray light—old, and too late, really, for 
constructive human relationships. Not 
that I didn’t realize this without your spe- 
cial Christmas feature. I was only talking 
through my hat when I thought over Hay- 
don King and his privileges, spirit. A man 
gets a bit stale now and then—would like a 
bit of romance. But I wouldn’t stand in 
Haydon King’s shoes for the United States 
Mint.” 

“Romance,” said his companion, flicking 
again his cigar ash with his gleaming 
jeweled finger, ‘‘is invariably what the 
other fellow’s got. Its exact location is in 
Carcassonne. However, if we’re ready to 
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“Weare! Weare! It looks to me, spirit, 
as if my friend King had come to some 
heartbreaking conclusion down there in the 
spiritual abyss he’s been sitting in. Look 
how he’s sitting up, stretching out his arms. 
I don’t want to hear him sigh, spirit. I 
don’t want to have to listen to the heart- 
stretching agony that will follow on the 
reverie Haydon King must have, having 
lived the life that is his.” 

But he was too late. The lone figure in 
the chair uttered a sound of the most dis- 
mal character. It filled the room with flat 
spiritless reverberation, more eloquent of 
emptiness than a long recital of negation. 
It was not a sigh—which springs from the 
still-living spirit—but a yawn, fruit of the 
dead mind, laden with futility, staleness, 
inertia. ; 

“Tet us go, spirit!’ cried Thomas Power. 
“This is worse than I believed. Despair I 
could have withstood, but a boredom like 
this Take me out of this cold room, 
away from this deadness of soul. Take me 
home!” 

But he was home. He was standing in his 
own grounds, right beside the dog cemetery. 
His furred companion seemed to have 
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AND VESTS 


Make Christmas presents that 
give the utmost of comfort and 
service for a long time and on 
sO many occasions—a real gift. 

It is worth while insisting on getting 


NOCKABOUT—the label is in each 
garment. 

NOCKABOUT Plain rib jackets 
and vests. 


Also NOCKABOUT Jackets and 
Vests of our exclusive plush knit 
““Gee-an-esS”’ fabric. 


NOCKABOUT Jackets retail 
as low as $7.50 


Write us if your dealer cannot 
supply you. Descriptive folder on 
request. 


Grushlaw & Sichel 
345 Broadway, Dept.S, New York 
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Also NOCKABOUT Blue Ribbon 
Bathing Suits 


SSS 


The GIFT That 
ENDS 


LONELINESS 


Nothing \~ 
brightens 
lonely hours %& 
like Puzzle-Peg oe 
—the greatest of Wa 

all solitaire games. The new book of 104 mystifying 
problems packed with each set bringsalmost endlessfun. 


eg 


# —is the wonder Puzzle of the century, com- 
Z ines the fascinating features of puzzle and 
¥ game. For whiling away lonely hours, it has no 
> equal. Played by one it makes fun for all. You 
[imo (never tire of it. It makes the ideal Christmas gift 
My Ki for all ages from 8 to 80. Don’t forget those who 
‘Lae need remembering most. Give them Puzzle-Peg, “the 
gift that ends loneliness." At all Game Dealers or sent 
postpaid to any address for 50c. (In Foreign Countries, 75c.) 


Lubbers & Bell, 721 Second Av., Clinton, Ia. 


Send $1 extra for “Blue Moon’’—the delightful new 


game for children. 


How may I earn it by January 15? 
My Name 


Age 


Street. 


City State 

You fill in the amount —any amount not exceeding $100 —sign your 
name and mail this ad to Box 1624, care of The Saturday Evening 
Post, 675 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. We'll very quickly 
tell you how the amount you want may be yours. 
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grown dimmer. The Christmas-tree light 
on his hand had expired. His whole con- 
tour looked a little different, like one of the 
fat garden fence posts. 

“Oh, spirit,’ cried Thomas, “I under- 
stand why you have entertained me in this 
way, and I want you to know that I appre- 
ciate it.. You took me back to the past to 
show me where the actual value of Christ- 
mas lies. In a return to simplicity, to true 
feeling, to the spirit of personal sacrifice. 
You took me into another man’s life to 
show me the value of mine. Your lesson is 
not lost, spirit. I bless my ties—my family 
life—and I know definitely what I want. I 
want for us all a return to earlier ways and 
emotions. I want my family to have the 
privilege—for it is one—of doing without 
occasionally, of disciplining themselves, of 
sacrificing themselves and of thereby gain- 
ing a true appreciation of the small things 
of life.’ 

“You might let me do my own talking. 
I am well equipped for it, having talked into 
some of the best-known ears of the country 
in my lifetime,’ complained the nasal 
voice. ‘‘But you are, in the main, correct. 
There is nothing wrong with the situation 
that has disgusted you, but the bimbos, the 
parents, who control it. There is nothing 
wrong with Christmas, there is nothing 
wrong with our young people today, any- 
how—except our young people’s parents. 
They have forgotten—red mittens.” 

“Red mittens!” 

“Exactly. What the young people need 
today is a new parental slogan: Back to a 
Red-Mitten Basis.” 

“Oh, you are right!” cried Thomas 
Power. ‘“‘And I, for one, intend to act on 
it. I have cheated my children long 
enough.”’ 

“T am glad to hear you say so. Begin 
early. Remember Christmas is an all-the- 
year-round affair now. The wheels of 
industry turn, right after the January inven- 
tory, preparing to create new luxury tastes, 
new fashions and appetites in expensive in- 
dulgences. Lose no time. Begin teaching 
denial and work, and remember that slo- 
gan. It’s a good one for the whole year, for 
any occasion: Back to a Red iy 
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“Oh, I will! ” fal- 
tered Thomas. 

There was no one to hear. The spirit of 
radio had gone. 

“Darn it, that’s just like a radio an- 
nouncer. Will have the last word.”’ Never- 
theless, he meant what he said. “I do—I 
will—I intend—I feel “a 

He certainly felt something quite heavy 
across the pit of his stomach. There was a 
blaze of light on his eyes, which were closed. 
He opened them. He was still in the old- 
trunk room, had not left it. He was still in 
his chair, with Eleanor’s too tight slippers 
on his feet and Eleanor in his lap. She was 
sitting on his stomach, her arms a little 
smothering around his neck. 

“Wake up, wake up, daddy,” she was 
saying, and she put a little kiss on his nose. 
“T’ve been looking for you everywhere. 
What on earth are you doing up here in the 
trunk room? Why aren’t you down at my 
party? And making such a noise! Why, I 
wouldn’t have dreamed you’d be in this hot 
little den tonight if I hadn’t heard you yell- 
ing! And look what you’ve done! You’ve 
all but pounded the cover off this little old 
book—it’s this funny little old Christmas 
Carol—and with a bath brush, daddy.” 


I intend—I feel 
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IS first thought was, “How pretty 

Eleanor is!’’ She certainly was. Her 
curly golden bob swung like a trumpet 
flower around her pretty little enameled 
face. Her blue eyes were big with dreams 
and romance and thrills from dancing with 
those flopping black crows downstairs. Her 
little bare arms around his neck were soft 
as silk. She smelled of daffodils. Her 
pretty dress was a mist of pink spun sugar. 
And she had missed him; had come up to 
search for him, had kissed him, his little 
girl. 

“So you missed your old dad,” he said, 
and put up a rumpling hand on her golden 
waves—although he knew he should not, 
Miss Archer asking three dollars every time 
they were arranged like that. 

Eleanor dodged him, laughing, and he 
saw the emerald bracelet he had given her 
glitter on her wrist. 
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“Like your bracelet, lovie?’’ he asked. 

“Oh, it’s darling, daddy! Oh, I’m mad 
about it!’’ But there was a slight cloud 
then. “I don’t know, though. I kind of 
wish I’d asked for my pearls this year. 
Alice Kirby did—and, oh, she got the love- 
liest string! Oh, you ought to see them! 
She’s got them downstairs now. Oh, 
they’re darling! Oh, everybody’s mad 
about them, daddy!” 

Something rumbled deep within him. 
Alice Kirby, plain little hen—not half 
Eleanor’s looks—and Watts Kirby never 
had solid ground under his feet financially. 
Why should a man like that dower his child 
any better than another? 

“Well,” he snorted, ‘‘ Christmases aren’t 
the only times, are they, dearie? There’s 
birthdays too.” 

“Oh, daddy,’ screamed Eleanor, ‘‘do 
you think I could have my pearls on my 
birthday instead of waiting for next year? 
Why, that’s only in six weeks! Why, I’d 
have them for the big Sorority Convention 
Ball and for Maysie Meissner’s wedding — 
when I’ve got to be a bridesmaid—and for 
all the spring dances. Oh, daddy, that’s 
perfectly darling! Oh, daddy, I’m just 
crazy about having my pearls right away, 
and to have my bracelet too! Aren’t you 
an angel!” 

A gale of powdery young arms, of daffodil 
scent and soft kisses enveloped him. 

Could he resist them? Is there any thrill 
more potent than making a pretty woman 
prettier, of showing one’s power, of winning 
oneself the gratitude, the acclaim, of one’s 
dependent women? Yes, and they appre- 
ciated it! He was wrong. Someone did 
think about him. Little Eleanor had 
missed him, had stolen away up here to look 
for him. 

‘So you came to look up the old man?” 
His arm tightened around the soft pink 
waist. ‘‘Came to hunt up dad.” 

“Why, of course,”’ she said, and she put 
another kiss on his nose; ‘‘and you’ve got 
to come along downstairs with me this min- 
ute, daddy. The party’s nearly over. 
There’ll be only one more dance—Listen! 
That’s it now—I’ve got to fly. So come 
along.” 
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“Look here,”’ he said, ‘‘that’s all right, 
pet. I’m not really needed. You can say 
good night for me. Nobody’ll mind me. 
I’ve—I’ve just dropped out of the party.” 

“Oh, but’’—she stopped and gave him a 
reproachful look—‘“‘oh, but you couldn’t 
do that, daddy! There’s Mr. Ossinsky.” 

“Mr. Ossinsky?”’ 

“The Jazz-Bo leader, daddy. You can’t 
drop out. He wants fifty dollars, daddy.” 

“Oh!” Obediently, Thomas Power’s 
hand sought his wallet, removed and 
handed to his young daughter two golden 
twenty notes and a ten. Oh, well, he had 
expected this. He was prepared, in fact. 
“You give it to Mr. Ossinsky, dear.” 

But the little pink palm was still ex- 
tended. 

“And the tip, daddy. Aren’t you going 
to give Mr. Ossinsky a tip? Everybody 
tips.” 

ay tip 12? Le 

“Oh, yes. Alice Kirby’s father tipped 
Mr. Ossinsky four dollars at their dance 
last week. That’s double the usual tip he 
gets. He gets two dollars everywhere— 
from just anybodies at all.” 

The blue eyes watching him rounded, 
doubted, accused. ‘“ Piker!’ they seemed 
tosuggest. ‘Is my father a piker alongside 
of Alice Kirby’s father?” 

An invisible shade—in a raccoon coat, a 
derby, mistletoe sprig, smoking a cigar— 
stole near, then dissipated to mist. ‘‘ You— 
you shut up and get out,” said the troubled 
mind of Thomas Power. “I’m doing this.” 

But was he? He was the slave of love, of 
sweet compulsion, of a modern standard, 
of all-hideous competition. Well, call hima 
slave; call him anything you like. A dumb 
dora. But he wasn’t any dumber than 
they come. You can try it yourself. 

He knew what he wanted, but he hadn’t 
the strength. And he was willing to be 
called anything but one. 

“No, I am not a piker,” said the soul of 
Thomas Power to his sternly judging child, 
to the sneering silent pressure of Mr. Watts 
Kirby. ; 

And on top of the fifty dollars in Elea- 
nor’s hand, with a slight temporary feeling 
of superiority, he laid a crisp five-dollar bill. 
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Pewt has got a bully idea. he says that 
when vacation comes we 8 fellers can taik 
a trip to Kensington and Kingston and 
Hampton and Stratham and play the organ 
and show off our munky and sleep in barns 
nites and get all we want to eat and a lot 
of money besides. most evrybody gives a 
munky sumthing eether a cent or a 5 cent 
peace or sumtimes a ten cent scrip or a 
donut or a peace of bread and butter or a 
peace of pie. the only truble is that the 
munky dont like Pewt. he plages it and 
chitters like it and he gets the munky mad 
jest like Beanys granmother did. i think 
the munky kind of likes me and Beany. i 
read sumwhere that munkys dont like to 
be mimicked and Pewt can look jest like 
one when he wants to. 

Friday, June 13, 186— today old Tom 
Fifields cat whitch has got kittens in the 
barn nex to Beanys thougt she wood drive 
our munky away. we herd a auful yowling 
and saw her with her back up and her tale 
as big as a broom marching stiff legged 
‘towerds our munky whitch set there doing 
nothing but maiking funny faces. well the 
old cat was yowling out of one corner of her 
mouth and her ears was lade flat. Beany 
wanted to stop her befoar she scrached our 
munky into strips but i sed wate Beany 
less see if the munky can really fite. so 
Beany wated until the old cat after one 
auful yowl gumped rite at our munky. 
well i never saw ennything like that. the 
hoal air seamed full of yowls and chitters 
and cat fuzz and the cat and munky were 
going round like a pinwheal for a haff minit 
and then the cat got away and went over 
the fence spitting and up over the nex fence 
and the nex until we coodent see her enny 


moar. i gess she must have run a mile. 
ennyway the munky had his hands and 
feet and mouth all full of her fur and fuzz 
kep coming down for a long while. gosh 
that munky can fite. 

tonite old Tom Fifield come over to 
Beanys and asted if we had saw his cat. 
we sed no but he dident ack as if he be- 
leeved us for he sed i havent saw her sence 
morning and if eether of you boys has did 
ennything to her you will wish you hadent. 
well we crossed our throte and hoaped to 
die if we had. and we hadent did a single 
thing to her, now had we. ; 

i told father tonite about the fite and 
what old Tom Fifield sed when he was hunt- 
ing after his old cat and father asted me 
what i wood do if old Tom Fifield shood 
have me and Beany arested for assalt on his 
cat with a daingerus weppon. then i sed 
father we dident use enny daingerus wep- 
pon. we dident tuch his old cat we jest 
stood still and wached the fite. then father 
he sed according to what peeple say old Gus 
Bickford sed a munky is most as daingerus 
a weppon as a rattlesnaik and if you fern- 
ished a daingerus munky to lick his cat 
with i am afrade Jug Boxford wood find 
you gilty. 

then i sed but father we jest had the 
munky there on Beanys fathers land and 
the old cat dident have enny rite there. 
then father he sed well that is a point in 
your favor and i will back you up this time 
till deth do us part. 

after i had went to bed that nite i herd 
mother say George, George is father you 
know, why did you wurry Henry about that 
munky and cat fite. and father sed well 
Joey, Joey is mother you know, I thougt it 


woodent do to incurage him to set animals 
fiting, but by Godfred Joey i wish i cood 
have saw that fite. 

so then i gnew that father was having 
sum fun with me. it is auful hard to tell 
whether father is goking or in ernest. it is 
always safter to ack as if he is in ernest 
becaus if he is in ernest and i think he is 
goking i am lucky if i get off with a bat in 
the ear and not kep in the yard or put to 
bed in the daytime whitch is the wirst 
thing that can happen to enny feller. 

Saterday, June 14, 186— our munky has 
did sumthing pretty good. this morning 
erly he got out and went way down on 
South street and clim up on a window and 
looked in and chittered. well old Bill Cas- 
sidy was in bed. Bill had been drunk for a 
long time and his folks eoodent stop him. 
well when he seen that munky he let out 
sutch a yell that the munky gumped down 
and ran back to the school house and clim 
up on the school house. 

well old Bill kep yelling and hollering 
and his wife and the rest of the family 
rushed in and asted what was the matter 
and he cried and sed he herd sumthing and 
waked up and saw a big baboon with a long 
tale climing in the window and he gnew it 
was the devil after him becaus baboons 
dident have tales. old Bill was most crazy 
and they got the doctor and he told old 
Bill that he was jest reddy to have delirius 
tremens and if he did it wood kill him. 
so old Bill has taken the pleg and aint 
never going to drink enny moar. 

Beanys father had to taik the hand 
organ into the school house yard and play 
it befoar the munky wood come down and 
get his peanuts. Jonny Gibson the teecher 


kep the fellers back. we have got him tide 
to the hand organ again. this afternoon we 
locked him in the barn becaus we wanted 
to go up river. we cant spend all our time 
tending to a munky. 

tonite there was terible xcitement down 
town in a saloon. 2 fellers from Ports- 
mouth was up here. they was drunk when 
they got here and went into Jack Foggs 
saloon and ordered sum oicesters. while 
Alf Foss was cooking the oicesters they kep 
swaring and saying things to him and 
drinking from bottles they took out of their 
pockets and triing to pick a fite with sum 
fellers whitch was there. well Jack Fogg 
wasent there or he wood have fixed them 
for father says he is a wildcat when he gets 
mad. but old Alf is fat and cant fite verry 
mutch but he wasent afrade and so he told 
them if they dident behave he wood eall 
the polise. well they told him to go to hel 
and they sed the hoal dam polise forse 
coodent put them out. 

then old Alf opened the door and told 
them to get out and one of them hit him a 
auful welt with a bottle and gnocked him 
unconscientous on the floor and then they 
piched into the other fellers whitch was 
there eeting oicester stews and clam chow- 
ders and pigs feet and tripe and 2 fellers 
gumped out of the back window down onto 
a pile of oicester and clam shells. if they 
had did it 3 months befoar they wood have 
been carried over the dam by the freshit. 
and sum of the fellers got out throug the 
door and hollered that they had killed old 
Alf. well they ran for the polise. 

Old Swane was out of town hauling 
wood. Old Mad Sleeper and old Brown 
Pontinued on Page 179) 
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_ A helpful service in the wise selection of acceptable and desirable 
Christmas gifts is brought to your home by the Fuller Man. 
Among his many suggestions not shown here, are a number so 
new it was impossible to include them in this page. Better than 
ever before, he is prepared this holiday season to bring a Merry 


Christmas to you and to those whom you wish to remember. 
The Fuller Brush Company, 1058 Windsor Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 


The white manicure 
brush is a gift that has 
a real place on any 
dressing table. 


The Fuller white hand 
brush with its two brush- 
ing surfaces is a prized gift 
in any home. 


A satiny-smooth Fuller Tray 
and Scraper of ivory Fullerex 
to whisk the crumbs from the 
fastidious housewife’s table. 


In this ivory Fullerex brush and 
comb set, the comb rests upright on 
the tray instead of crushing into the 
brush when not in use. 


What is more refreshing than a shower at just the right 
temperature! The Fuller Shower Brush is a welcome 
gift. Requires no extra plumbing. 


Last Minute Gifts 


There is still time to secure these attractive gifts and have 
them ready for Christmas. 


Lae 


Your Fuller man may call within the next two weeks, but if Pocket comb of 


Fob, atl 
A comb, brush, and 
shiny trench mirror set 
to slip in the Boy Scout's 
knapsack is a gift with 
a real ‘‘he-man’‘appeal. 


The well-groomed 
man likes the shell 
Fullerex Clothes 
Brush that flicks off 
dust and lint like 
magic. 


This Vanity Case 
(with comb) in lovely 
pearl Fullerex—for 
loose powder. 


he has not already called to help you select these desirable 
gifts in the leisure and comfort of your own home, he will 
gladly call at your convenience. Just write or ‘phone The 
Fuller Brush Company branch office—there is one in each of 
two hundred cities of the United States and Canada. 


To the home-maker who 


urniture set. 


Please the men-folk on your list with Full) 
comb and brush sets of Shell Fullerex. 
They're easily kept clean. 


set of comb and brushes for 
hair, nails, and clothes starts 
the well-dressed man's day 


right. 


I 


prides herself on the 
lowing finish of her furniture, give a Fuller 


recent brides. 


Genuine 
FuLter Propucts 
carry this Red Tip Tag 
and trade mark 


Look for both! 


© tHe F.8. co. 
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Boeeaths ix Shell Pullerex 


needs a comb 


For the Bridge 

Player—Fullerex 

disks with numbers, 
1 to 6, in shell. 


Ns es 


Fuller Kitchen Sets to keep sinks, bottles, pots 
and pans bright as new—gifts to delight 


ad 


The Fuller Flesh Brush is stimulating and 
refreshing—for dry massage or bath—a 
constant reminder of your thoughtfulness. 


ivory Fullerex with 
shell Fullerex back 
and case is a handy 
little accessory for 
both men and 


Fuller Clothes Brushes 
areshaped to “‘fit’ your 
clothes—a_ thoughtful 
gift for the busy busi- 
ness woman. 


The littlest girl's own “Little 
Lady's” Set of smaller comb, 
brush, and mirror. 


made expressly 
for its care. This 
is why this 
ivory Fullerex 
with its match- 
ing sheath is 
such a welcome gift. 


| pocket comb 


with matching 
sheath—for 
those who pre- 
fer the shell 
finish. 


MU 


Softly shining hair, exquisite 
hands, clothes free from dust 
and lint—if she loves these, 
she'll like this ivory Fullerex set 
for Christmas. 
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A new type Driving Glove 


Smart and light as a dress glove 


(eZ 
cold fingers 


yet warm in Zero Weather 


How often have your fingers ached with cold? 
In spite of the heaviest gloves. 

This is zot due to faulty blood circulation. It’s 
because the gloves themselves bind your fingers 
as you grip the wheel. A light weight glove is 
actually warmer—if it’s made right. 

The Rob Roy shown on this page is made 
from genuine imported cape—trim and almost 
as light as a street glove. Yet warm in any 
weather. Here is the difference: 

First, the finger-seams are sewn a special way. 
(Note the illustration. ) This prevents cramping 


OB ROY 


59 


In sizes for men and women 


as you grip the wheel. Then the fingers them- 
selves and the spaces between are fractionally 
larger. To give you free circulation. 


The Rob Roy has a ‘‘Nava-hue”’ seamless lin- 
ing (knitted like a separate glove) made of wool. 
More real warmth than most fur—with half the 
bulk. The warmth of this light glove will amaze 
you. Most good stores havethem. If youwishthe 
name of a local dealer, just send us a post card. 


THE O. C. HANSEN MFG. COMPANY 
519-31 Wright Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


HANSEN 


Nava-hue & 
seamless 
wool lining 
A cure 
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that does not cramp your 
fingers or shutoff circulation 


..+ 4S you grip 
the wheel 


The ARISTOCRAT 


65° 


EARS ago, Hansen designed the original 
free-circulation driving glove—the famous 
Hansen Aristocrat (shown here). The 
- first driving glove especially made not tocramp 
your fingers or shut off circulation as you 
grip the wheel. Motorists soon made it the 
largest selling glove of its kind. If you will 
try a pair this winter, you will see why. 


The Aristocrat is lined with genuine im- 
ported lamb’s wool. Its soft, luxurious texture 
buries your fingers and hands in soothing 
security against sub-zero breezes. Warmest 
and lightest lining known. (Warmer than 
any fur. ) 


No matter how sensitive to cold your hands 
may be—you'll find comfort in this glove. You 
will feel the difference the instant your fingers al j 
slip into its downy warmth. Insist on the gen- ee % 
uine Hansen Aristocrat, for men—the Lady | | 
Aristocrat, for women. 

* * of 


Give him the Hansen Glove Kit for Christ- 
mas. A pair of dress gloves and a pair of the 
famous Hansen driving gloves to match, in 
an attractive Christmas box. It’s a gift any 
man will appreciate. The dress glove to ask 
for is the Hansen Ambassador. 


© 1926, H. Mfg. Co. 
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The Sales 
Manager says- 
“My letters 
must bring 
results” 


the 
ing Agent 
SAY Samp he 
price must 
be right” 


Si RINE EG ea 
tTIMGG 
seseaie-sinia:. capimeccaaaaena 


-and The Specification Chart gives them 


the Right Paper for the Purpose — 
at the Right Price | 


MARK OF 
QUALITY - STANDARDS 


HE Specification Chart irons out the 

difficulties in buying bond papers. It 
provides a scientifically accurate method 
of determining “‘the right paper for the 
purpose’’. 


You would not use the best of woolens for 
overalls—nor would you use cheaper fab- 
rics for fine tailored clothes. 


A letterhead, like a suit of clothes, owes 
its value to appearance—to the proper 
impression that it makes. An office memo- 
randum, like a suit of overalls, has only a 
utility value. 


There are bond papers for impressiveness, 


at AGL 


Business 


for long life, as well as for utility—in va- 
rying degrees—to satisfy the purpose for 
which the paper will be used. 


The Specification Chart is impartial in its 
recommendations. All nine Eagle-A bond 
papers, from the 100% rag bond down to 
the sulphite bonds, are made in volume 
by the world’s largest makers of fine writ- 
ing papers—and this also guarantees the 
right price for each grade. 


AMERICAN: WRITING: PAPER: COMPANY 
Makers of Eagle-A Writing, Printing, 
Specialty and Industrial Papers 


Holyoke, Massachusetts 


ve 


a 


May we send you four pa- 
per buying guides—The 
Primer—The Chart—a 
booklet ‘‘The Correct Use 
of Bond Papers’’ and sam- 
ple Portfolio of Eagle-A 
Bond Papers? 


PA Pia 


Entire Contents 
© 1926, A. W. P. Co. 
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was driving hacks to the depot but they 
got old Misery Dirgin who come on the 
gump and piled down into the resturant. 
old Misery isent verry big but he has got 
plenty of curige. but when he got there 
both of the big fellers lit on him and 
gnocked him down and then picked him 
up and throwed him rite throug the back 
window down on the oicester shells. 

well while old Misery was climing up 
between the 2 bildings to get back to 
Water Street and try it again Beanys father 
come running across the street drawing his 
billy and he went down into that saloon 
like old Daniel into the denn of lions. 

well you never herd sutch a noise bang- 
ing and the smaching of glass and crockery 
and yells and feerful swaring and tipping 
over of chairs and tables and then Dan 
Hartnett come and yanked off his coat and 
went down the steps in one gump hollering 
hurroo and then there was moar noise and 
we cood hear Dan hollering hurroo, thats 
for your nob and how do you like that and 
then the noise stoped and up come Beanys 
father with his coat torn most off and his 
hat gone and his shert ripped open and his 
mouth bleeding and a lump on his head. 
he had a big feller by the gnap of the neck 
and he had hancuffed him. the feller looked 
as if he had been run over by a ox teem. 
then come Dan shoving another hancuffed 
man along. evry time he wood hold back 
Dan wood give him a kick. 

well when the peeple saw them lots of the 
fellers whitch dident dass to go down into 
the saloon hollered string them up to the 
lamppost and they pushed forward and 
jest then old Misery whitch had got back 
and old Mad and old Brawn whitch had 
come on their hacks with the horses on the 
ded run gumped off and maid the peeple 
stand back. and when the peeple saw old 
Alf coming up holding his head they was- 
ent so mutch xcited as they was when they 
thougt he was ded. Alf had got back most 
of his sences but not all. He had a buntch 
on his head and he had been trod on a good 
deal by the fiters but he wasent mutch hirt. 

then they drug the fellers to the lockup 
and they had to get doctor Perry to sew up 
their cuts. the fellers sed they had augt to 
get old Gus Bickford to do it as a veteriny 
sirgeon was good enuf for them fellers. 
there was sutch a crowd in front of the 
town hall that i coodent see annything. 
when i went home and told mother about 
it she sed father had gone down as socn as 
he hird about it. she was auful glad it was 
over befoar he got there becaus he herd 
Jack Fogg was killed and father thougt 
so mutch of Jack that he wood have gone 
in lifely. 

after while father come in. he was auful 
glad Beanys father done so well and he 
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sed Dan Hartnett was a brick. i asted him 
if the Portsmouth fellers was mutch hurt 
and father sed that when he left old doctor 
Perry had them laid out on the table in the 
lockup and had old Kellogg the harness 
maiker sewing them up with waxed threds 
and they were groning auful. i dont know 
whether to beleeve that or not. igess it was 
so becaus they sed they had got to sew 
them up. idont wonder that they groaned. 
ennyway it sirved them rite. father sed 
doctor Perry tride to get sum seemstress to 
hemstich them in fancy pattens but cood- 
ent get ennyone to do it. i gess he was 
goking when he sed that. 

Sunday, June 15, 186— nothing mutch 
today. went to chirch as usuel. Beanys 
father went two and set there looking fearce. 
he had a lot of sticking plaster on his head. 
evrybody was proud of him. o yesi forgot. 
sumthing did hapen. our munky got into 
Beanys fathers hen coop in the kind of little 
ally way where they taik out the egs. he 
sucked 2 or 3 egs and broke 21 on the floor. 
Beanys father sed he had chocked up an- 
other charge agenst Kingston. 2’ dozen egs 
at $.18 cents a dozen $.36 cents. to cleening 
out broken egs from henhouse $.50 cents. 
maiking $.86 cents. Beanys father says if 
this thing keeps up he will oan haff of 
Kingston. he says he has a lot of charges 
he has maid. 

Monday, June 16, 186— had a thunder 
shower last nite. this morning Beany sed 
he cood hear the munky chittering with 
frite so he got a lantern and went out and 
the poor little munky gumped at Beany 
and hid his face in Beanys shirt and was 
auful glad to see him. so Beany took him 
to bed with him. today Beany is all bit up 
with flees and Beanys mother and gran- 
mother took Beanys bed and bed cloths out 
into the yard and poared stuff on them. 

Beany says he wont sleep with a munky 
again. Beany was scraching hisself every- 
where so we went in swimming and Beany 
had me taik down another suit of cloths. 
then he took off his cloths and took a rock 
and put them under water and left them 
there. then he div under water and then 
kep under with jest his nose and mouth 
above water. after while he went down 
again and come up in another place and 
there wasent a flee on him. then he dressed 
in the sute i took down for him. then we 
wated an hour and then we fished up the 
sute and rung it out and took it home and 
Beanys mother put it in the cloths boiler. 

Beanys father sed he had a good mind to 
charge Kingston for a new sute. but all he 
charged was $.50 cents for cleening Beany’s 
bed and room. 

today those Portsmouth fellers was tride 
befoar Jug Stickney and sent to jale for 
6 months. evrybody is prasing Beanys 
father and Dan Hartnett. 


EVENING POST 


Tuesday, June 17, 186— the munky bit 
Pewt today. idont blaim him. Pewt was 
mimicking him. me and Beany told him 
to stop but he kep on and the munky kep 
getting madder and madder and chittering 
louder and louder. bimeby Pewt come two 
neer and the munky gumped and bit him 
in the arm. i wish you cood have herd 
Pewt yell. Beany grabed the string and 
yanked him off and Pewt run for a pich- 
fork and i grabed Pewt and Beany grabed 
the pichfork and together we put Pewt out 
of the barn. then he run for a rock but we 
locked the barn door and then he went 
home criing and in a few minits his father 
come down mad and sed he wood have the 
munky killed but me and Beany told him 
that it was Pewts falt and he went off 
shaiking his head. 

When |Beanys father come home we 
asted him if he thougt Pewt wood be 
poizened and have cholery or gungle feever 
and he sed no but he was afrade the munky 


mite die becaus he bit into Pewt. Beanys | | 


father dont like Pewt very well. 

Wensday, June 18, 186— Pewt hasent 
had cholery yet, nor hydrophoby or gungle 
feever. he carys his arm inasling. i wun- 
der if old Gus Bickford gnew ennything 
about it. i dont beleeve he did. the munky 
is also pretty well thank you. but Beanys 
father told Pewt if he did ennything to that 
munky the county of Rockingham wood 
have his pelt. Pewt dont speek to me or 
Beany now. all we done was to keep him 
from getting into trouble with the county 
for killing that munky. but then sum pee- 
ple havent got enny gratitude. 

Thirsday, June 19, 186— both Pewt and 
the munky are pretty well thank you. 
Beanys fathers horse has got itch. he got 
flees from the munky. Beanys father has 
had the horse clipped and wached all over 
with warm water and soft sope and tobacco 
to kill the flees. he wrote in his charge book 
agenst Kingston to clipping horse to kill 
flees got from munky $1. doller and $.50 
cents. to washing horse in sope and tobacco 
to kill flees that clipping dident kill $.75 
cents. 

Friday, June 20, 186— me and Beany 


-has lost our munky and our hand organ 


and we are glad. we never thougt we wood 
be glad but we are. well when the onerable 
Amos Tuck found out that the italian man 
was in jale he sed it was a dam shaim. so 
he went to Concord where the guvernor 


lives and told him about it and got the | 
guvenor to pardon him. then the onerable | 


Amos Tuck took the pardon and come back 
to Exeter and went up to the jale and took 
the italian man out and put him in a hack 
and brought him down to Beanys fathers. 

well i wish you cood have saw him when 


he saw his munky. he gumped out of the | 


| Bracelet Le “ 
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Mt. Rockwell and Two Medicine Lake, Glacier National Park 
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A thrill a minute 


im TOURING 


HIRTY miles in the lead! Then a de- 

lay for gas while rivals speed ahead! 
Quick, the GO card! Now show them your 
dust! TOURING is a regular gatling gun 
of thrilling moments—the concentrated es- 
sence of vigorous excitement. Men and 
women both enjoy its fast play—its con- 
stant shifts of for- 
tune. Surprising, 
laughable, electri- 
fying! For 2, 3, 


or 4 players. Price, 
75cat DEALERS’ 


or by mail. 


PIT 


Good old PIT! Every game a 
volcanic eruption of fun, laugh- 
| ter and excitement! A// play 


at once! Famous for its rollicking hilarity and 
thrills! Price, 75c at DEALERS’ or by mail. 


Ping-Pong, Pollyanna, Pegity, Pit, Jingo, and 
Boy Scouts’ Progress Game are among the other 
Famous PARKER GAMES, all exciting fun. 


PARKER BROTHERS, Inc. 


SALEM, MASS. : FLATIRON BLDG., NEW YORK 


GS Lasper 


TRADE SLD 


The Original exible y 4 . 
Wrst Watch ES 


Exquisitely beautiful, 

yet no delicate parts to 
fray or wear out. Can be at- 
tached to all watches. Made to fit 
any wrist, for man, woman, or child. 
Claspets are priced within the reach 

of everyone—$2.50 to $500.00. Jeweled, 
platinum, solid gold and gold filled in white, 
green and yellow, also in sterling silver. 


Sold by Retail Jewelers EVERYWHERE 
Manufactured by 


BATES & BACON 


61-65 Union Street Attleboro, Mass. 


False Teeth 
tigdht in the mouth 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion between plate 
and gums; holds the plate so snug it can’t rock, drop, 
chafe, or ‘“‘be played with,’’ and not a seed can get 
under it. You can eat and talk as well as you did with 
your own teeth. Why endure dropping, rocking plates 
another day when Klutch will give you instant re- 
lief? Get a box of your druggist now. The price is 
50 cents. If your druggist does not have Klutch in 
stock, have him order it for you. If he will not, don’t 
waste your money on substitutes but send us 60 cents 
for a box, postpaid. 


HART & CO., Box 2019-A, Elmira, N. Y. 
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[wo things you can sately give 
to any man 


Both ave SO different 
from anything he 
already has 


A belt buckle which will make him happy to dis- 
card the one he now wears! A durable, comfort- 
able metal band of lasting beauty to add a new 
touch of style to any strap watch! 


A if iA 
The new Wadsworth Belt Buckle will not tarnish. The Wadsworth Bele paces 

There is an advantage that men will quickly 

appreciate! Untarnishable! The only gold filled belt buckle 

’ pak f made to exacting watch case standards—of the 

The B H Band F That's because it is made in Wadsworth Qual- same beautiful and lasting materials as Wads- 

Se a ity 14 kt. white or green gold filled. It therefore worth Quality Gold Filled-Warch Cases. Prices, 

Gives a new touch of style to your strap watch. offers all the beauty of solid gold at only a fraction $9 to $12. Also in sterling silver, $2.50 to $7 
Adjustable to fit any modern strap watch. In of the cost. And it is the only gold filled belt 
white or green gold filled. Price, $6 attached buckle which meets the standard approved by the 


Federal Trade Commission to insure satisfactory 
wear in a gold filled watch case. 


The Wadsworth Belt Buckle can not slip. A 
patented grip locks the belt tight in any position. 


5 7y Ie 


The Ben Hur Band is also made in Wadsworth 
Quality 14 kt. white or green gold filled. 


It lasts as long as the watch to which it is 
attached. Your jeweler can fit it to any modern 
strap watch, easily and quickly. 

iw LA vy 
If it is a new strap watch that you are about to 
give, see that it comes in a case by Wadsworth, 
for thirty-five years the acknowledged style leaders 
in the dress of fine watches. 

And have it fitted with a Ben Hur Band to 
match. Wadsworth Buckles, Ben Hur Bands and ad ed ate ee ee 
Watch Cases are obtainable at all good jewelers’. 3 ba dhe Fe $12 


THE WADSWORTH WATCH CASE COMPANY 
DAYTON, KY., SUBURB OF CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Case makers for the leading watch movements 


> for 
Oe ers THAT LAST Wadsworth 
Consult your Jeweler 


WORKERS IN’ PORE C IsOrU ssa MeneT Haein 
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hack and the teers run down his cheaks and 
he ran into the barn and held out his arms 
and the munky gumped rite into them and 
danced and chittered and clim all over him 
and was jest as glad to see him as the italian 
man was. they jest hugged eech other. 
then the italian man come out and gnelt 
down to Beanys granmother and took off 
his hat and kissed her hand and then he 
done the saim to Beanys mother and to 
Lucy and Mary and Beanys father and 
Beany and me and then he played us all 
his tunes and then he gnelt down and kissed 
the onerable Amos Tucks hand and then 
he got into the hack and the onerable Amos 
Tuck told the hackman to drive him to 
Amesbury and paid him for it. we was all 
verry mutch effected by it. 

then the onerable Amos Tuck asted 
Beanys father what his bill was and Beany’s 
father sed he had a bill aganst the town of 
Kingston and he went in and got his bill 
and showed it to him. this was the bill. 


the town of Kingston 
to Officer I. M. Watson, detter. 
June 9 to 2 hens killed by munky of ital- 
ian in jale at $.35 cents... ..... 


June 10 to 1 rooster killed by munky of 
rbalian insjaletaym: ceet.e see ee nes os 


$.70 cents 
$.50 cents 


THE SATURDAY 


June 11 to dammidge to wigg of lady in 
maborhood/ #4 rain, (ker. cane $1.25 cents 
June 15 to smashing 2 dozen egs at $.18 


Oentsieniamiey! sue hate Pou tes ota $.36 cents 
June 15 to cleening up brokenegs. . . . $.50 cents 
June 16 to cleening bed and bedding 

whitch got buggy from munky. . . . $.50 cents 


June 19 clipping horse to kill flees got 

aye Gy, co Ate ee ee oc $1.50 cents 
June 19 to washing horse with sope and 

tobaccer to kill flees that clipping did- 


ent skal lpee ever. 121, ie ake Oe ee $.75 cents 

June 19 to support of munky 10 days at 
SiO COGS amet |. yoo ieee ren came $2.50 cents 
$8.56 cents 


then the onerable Amos Tuck looked at 
the bill and kind of smiled and sed it was 
verry reesonable and he sed he gessed he 
woodent bother the town of Kingston about 
it and he gessed he wood pay it. so he pade 
it and shook hands with Beanys father and 
took off his hat to Beanys fathers mother 
and to Beanys mother and all the rest of 
us and waulked off. Gosh aint he a splen- 
did man. 

So that is the end of our munky. i gess 
now we must maik up with Pewt for we 
have got a lot of things to do this summer 
and it is almost vacation time. 

Editor’s Note—This is the nineteenth of a series 


of sketches by Mr. Shute. The next will appear in 
an early issue. 


GETTING SALESMEN AIND 
HOLDING TikheM 


(Continued from Page 30) 


them. The reasons they give for leaving 
are the same I’ve heard from salesmen in 
every line: 

“T couldn’t hit it off with Jones.” “They 
tried to wish a country district on me, 
when I said nothing doing.”’ ‘“‘They didn’t 
give me a fair break on their advertising 
leads. Jenks got 90 per cent of ’em.” 
“They cut my territory.” ‘‘I wanted to get 
with a smaller house where there was a 
chance for a firm interest.”’ “These people 
I’m with gave me a better split on the 
profits.”’ 

Whether their plaints bear sifting matters 
little. They quit because they could afford 
to quit; an assured minimum drawing ac- 
count no longer loomed large to them. 
Three went into business on their own; 
twoforming a partnership, the third as a 
free lance. Strangely, too, the trend was 
toward the small house; perhaps because 
the latter, having fewer salesmen, affords 
new men a larger number of prospective 
customers upon whom they can call with- 
out poaching upon a brother salesman’s 
preserves. 

And being free of the expense of train- 
ing men, it often offers larger commissions. 
Several men, by a twirl of irony, went 
with the very firms whose offers they had 
rejected a year or more before. The house 
largest in prestige and sales force lost the 
most men. 


Salesmen Have Wings 


Why then borrow trouble and exhaust 
money training salesmen? Why not sit 
tight, as these smaller houses did, let human 
nature run its course, let the big fellow 
with the will and the wad do the sweating 
and the swearing? Why not do like certain 
big-league managers—hire only the trained? 
If it weren’t for two towering facts the 
prescription would be unbeatable: Few 
business men have a big-league war chest, 
and furthermore, in addition, also, sec- 
ondly, and in conclusion, salesmen, like all 
God’s chillun, have wings. 

In truth, the very houses that here 
placidly followed that wishful-waiting pol- 
icy lost in turn the game they thought they 
had bagged. And with the game went new 
customers which the new men-had brought 
them and names of old customers which the 
new men, being human, just naturally 
couldn’t forget. One man I placed nine 
years ago has since worked for six firms. 
Ten have been with four firms. And as for 


the fledglings of recent years, they, too, 
have begun to test their wings. 

Rather hopeless, futile, it’s seemed at 
times to me. Employ men in the rough, 
train them, lose them. Employ only trained 
salesmen, hold them a spell, lose them. 
Discouraging, hardly worth the candle. No 
wonder firms gladly farm out the distribu- 
tion of their products to a sales agency or a 
mail-order house. 

I was mulling such thoughts as these a 
month back when my phone rang and the 
office manager of an investment-banking 
house asked me to find him a bank runner, 
jazz immune and triple indorsed. ‘Queer 
they’ve never asked for salesmen. I wonder 
why?” I asked myself. ‘‘They’ve moved 
twice in the past seven years; both times 
into larger offices. And they’re branching 
out in their advertising gy 


Retail Methods 


A day or two later, with dual intent of 
bagging an order and solving the riddle, I 
called on the sales manager. I found him a 
busy man who had time to talk business. 
I’d mark him close to forty. If I’m wrong 
he’ll laugh it off. The only bit of personal 
history I gleaned from him was a passing 
reference to having started his business 
career upon graduation from college in the 
home office of his company, licking postage 
stamps at all of forty a month. 

“T’vye been rustling bond salesmen 
for ” IT gave him the names of several 
of his competitors. ‘‘Why not for you?” 
I asked. 

A smile skidded across the veneer be- 
tween us. ‘We like to roll our own,’ he 
said. 

I reminded him there were others simi- 
larly imbued, but who were always open 
armed for new material. 

““So are we’’—and there was not a trace 
of challenge in his tone—‘“‘but we don’t go 
into it on a wholesale basis. Employment 
is a slow process with us. Our men stick 
pretty well.” 

“They must or you’d have to resort to 
wholesale methods to fill their places. Why 
do they? Mighty few bond salesmen do. 
You know that better than I do.” 

He tilted back in his chair as though to 
balance the thoughts that the question had 
spurred. 

“You understand I haven’t any oint- 
ment to peddle?” He spoke slowly. ‘I 
don’t know that I can tell you the reasons 


EVENING POST 


That glorious stretch of sun-warmed shores, 
washed by salty depths and fresh inland 
streams, lakes and bayous. This is an all-year 


playground where life outdoors is at its best— | 


there are splendid hotel accommodations and 
prices are moderate. Like to hunt, fish, play 
golf or polo? Like motor boating, sailing 
or canoeing? Like tennis, horseback riding or 
motoring? Like to see the thoroughbreds 
run? You will find in the territory from West 
Florida to New Orleans “the Sportsman’s 
Paradise”. The land of history and romance, 
reached from the North by . 


ALL-PULLMAN 


one of the world’s finest trains. Through from Cin- 
cinnati and Louisville to Pensacola, Mobile and New 
Orleans, with the famous L. & N. dining-car service 
all the way. Club car for men with shower and valet 
service; observation car with library, radio and ladies’ 
lounge room, shower bath and maid service. Other 
splendid through service from Cincinnati, Chicago, 
St. Louis and Evansville via the L. & N. direct to the 
Gulf Coast. From the East 


(RESCENT 
LIMITED 


Another crack, all-Pullman train, similar 
in equipment to that of The Pan-Ameri- 
can. Direct from New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and Washington to 
Mobile and New Orleans. Other trains 
with through service from the same 
cities, including direct sleeper 
from Boston to points along 
the Gulf Coast. 


CINCINNATI 
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Let us send you an in- 
teresting booklet, just | 
issued, about the Gulf 
Coast, as a place to live 
and prosper. Address 
R. D. Pusey, General 
Passenger Agt., Louts- 
ville & Nashville R. R., 
Room 300, Ninth & 
Broadway, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 
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the pair 


Whenever you see 
this sign, remember 
you are in front o, 
@ Bostonian Deal- 
er’s window—a shoe 
window worth look- 
ing for. 


a 


SEEPS SEES PE SESe Ese 


RE you tired of shoes—just shoes? 
Do you want a pair to get enthusiastic 
about? Shoes that are going to give 
you a new satisfaction every time you 
put them on? 


Then look for Bostonians in the Bos- 
tonian Dealer’s window. 


Go in and try them on. Your eye will 
guide you to your style—perhaps the 
Saxon which we show here. They look 
very smart on most men. And over a 
million men agree that Bostonians 
work no hardships on their feet. 


COMMONWEALTH SHOE & LEATHER COMPANY 
Whitman, Mass. 


An excellent guide to good dress in shoes—the Bostonians Style Book. 
May we send you a copy and the name of your Bostonians Dealer? 


we have been more fortunate than some of 
the other houses. We have, though. We 
haven’t lost what I considered a successful 
bond salesman in six years. I’m speaking 
only of this office. I think the way we get 
our men has a good deal to do with it. First 
of all we almost never hire an experienced 
bond salesman. Every one of the twenty- 
nine salesmen we have at the present mo- 
ment was green as grass when he came to 
us. There isn’t a man who ever sold bonds 
for another house. 

“They come from two sources: The 
colleges, through advertising in student 
publications, and through our own sales- 
mén—salesmen contacts you might call 
them.” 

He was silent a moment. 

“Tf I were starting out today with a 
sales force of only one man, I’d move 
heaven and earth to make that one sales- 
man get me another. I don’t care"-how good 
a man is at selling bonds—or merchandise, 
for that matter—he can sell his firm infin- 
itely better if he believes in it. If he 
doesn’t believe in his firm he won’t sell its 
goods very long. If a man is satisfied with 
what we give him to sell and with the way 
we treat him, he’s the logical man to find 
men among his friends and acquaintances 
who will be good sales timber. He’s a poor 
goof if he can’t. 

“‘T can’t stress that strongly enough,”’ he 
continued. ‘‘ What do I or either of us really 
know that’s worth knowing about the aver- 
age man who comes to us cold for a selling 
position. We meet him once or maybe three 
times, kid ourselves into believing we’re 
the original X rays, talk or write to his 
references, and if there are no black marks 
we employ him. Then, after months of 
training and expense, we learn things about 
him we should have known in the first 
place—things his everyday associates know: 
That he’s so heavily in debt he can’t keep 
his mind on his work, and was simply look- 
ing for a temporary lift; the friends he 
gave as references wanted to help him along 
naturally; or his wife’s been nagging him 
for months to go back where they formerly 
lived; or she’s not the kind to retrench 
while he’s wading through the nonproduc- 
tive stage on a nominal salary.” 


Stock in Trade 


“Something tells me that you speak 
from he 

“ experience. Ido. Or he’s a fair- 
weather salesman, has a consuming ambi- 
tion to be in some special line of business 
on his own hook. I had one man leave me 
before the war to finance a game preserve 
he’d been trying to promote for years. 
Every man in the office knew his plans 
after I’d employed him. He came to me, 
by the way, through a chance acquaintance 
I met on a Bermuda trip. Or the boy’s 
father is waiting to stake him in a business 
just as soon as he learns one. Or maybe he’s 
just a complete bust. 

“Now I’d have a portly chance of hear- 
ing things like that about him from his 
references. You’re in a business where 
references are stock in trade. Offhand, can 
you recall a single inquiry you made that 
didn’t bring a puff to the skies or an abso- 
lutely colorless reply? Certainly not. 
We've both written that kind ourselves by 
the bushel. We couldn’t write any other 
kind and feel 

His phone jangled, and for a cigarette’s 
length allusions to ‘‘6’s of ’29,” “‘taking a 
write-off,’ ‘syndicate profit,’ and ‘firm 
bid”’ sailed serenely through the smoke. 

“Now, there—right there’s a case in 
point.”’ He passed a leisurely indited memo 
to a summoned clerk. “‘That man I was 
talking with. He has the northeast district 
that takes in five counties. Since the spring 
of ’19 he’s brought five men into the busi- 
ness. Men that he knew well socially or in 
a business way. One.was a small customer 
who used to invest a couple of thousand of 
his salary through him every year in bonds; 
he felt he was drying up where he was, and 
Clarke talked him into giving bonds a try. 
Another was a boy who had worked his way 
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through three years of college and then had 
to quit because of family reverses. 

“‘T could give you fifteen instances easily. 
Fully half the force is the result of salesmen 
contacts; men that our salesmen knew for 
months; in some cases for years. But they 
knew them well, and for that very reason 
they picked better men than I could. I 
passed on them finally, of course, but there 
were mighty few times I wasn’t glad to take 
my man’s judgment, provided he’d been 
with us long enough to be completely sold 
himself. Why shouldn’t I? Doesn’t it 
stand to reason that his intimate knowledge 
of a man’s qualities, mode of life and ambi- 
tions should weigh more than my fleeting 
impressions?”’ 

“But isn’t there a danger,’ I asked, 
“worth considering, anyway, of your men 
allowing their personal liking to sway their 
judgment somewhat? We always strain a 
point to help our friends.” 

“‘T can best answer that question with 
another. Would you strain a point to puta 
friend in a line of work you didn’t sincerely 
believe he’d make good in? No, friendship 
doesn’t enter into the proposition. Further- 
more, you wouldn’t be boosting your stand- 
ing with me by wishing a salary grabber 
on me.” 


Salesmen Get Salesmen 


“Yes, that’s true,” I contributed. ‘And 
of course if I were working for you and you 
took on a friend or even acquaintance I’d 
brought to you, I’'d ” 

“«____ be dead set on seeing him hit the 
ball. That brings me back to Clarke. The 
five men he was instrumental in converting 
he took under his wing. Why, if I were a 
jealous rooster and didn’t know Clarke, I’d 
have felt many a time he was after my job. 
Two of those five men have come through 
absolutely because he wouldn’t let them 
think of not coming through. Why, he was 
so bent on one of them succeeding—a 
friend he’d persuaded to quit the mill- 
supply game—he hustled down here a day 
ahead of schedule once to bolster him up 
and talk with me about him.” 

A reminiscent chuckle escaped him. ‘‘I 
said to him, ‘Vic, I’ve gone as far as I feel I 
should. If he wants to hang on longer I’m 
with him to the finish, but I won’t urge him. 
He’s got more at stake than you or I have.’ 
He almost took my ear off. ‘He’s my 
man,’ he said. ‘I got him into the business. 
I recommended him to you.’ I know how 
he felt. Every man who hires another likes 
to see his own judgment vindicated. The 
others feel the same way toward men they 
brought into the business. If their man 
isn’t producing as they hoped, they con- 
sider it a reflection on their ability to pick 
salesmen, for there isn’t a man anywhere 
who doesn’t believe that he’s a whale of a 
judge of salesmen. As far as I’m concerned 
anyone here can have the credit of being 
the best picker. I’m largely interested in 
maintaining harmony with what they 
pick.” 

“All right; salesmen get salesmen. 
But,”’ I questioned, “‘if they can get men 
for you, doesn’t it stand to reason they can 
just as readily take them from you?”’ 

“Doubtless some could take some if they 
wanted to. But I reason this way: I’ve 
been with the house for twenty years. I’ve 
brought some of my friends into the busi- 
ness—not because they were friends—and 
I’ve made new friends in it, here and in 
the other offices. They’re one very strong 
reason I’ve never seriously considered leav- 
ing, to say nothing of urging my friends to 
go with me. If I were he-man enough to 
take this whole force with me tomorrow 
and start in business under my own name, 


there isn’t a reputable underwriting house 


in the country that would sell me a hundred- 
dollar bond. I might have a grand sales 
organization, but darn little that was worth 
selling. No, men are free to quit any time 
they see fit, as many as care to, but I can’t 
get interested in the theory that my friends 
will do what I haven’t even considered do- 


ing myself.” 
|(Continued on Page 185) 
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TheWorlds EAS IES Ease Chair 


CONVERSING 
A beautiful, restful, inviting 
chair for every formal use, 
Stylish and distinctive. 


READING 


Touch hidden pull-ring or but- 
ton—and recline. Back locks 
jirmly at any desired point. 


The Worlds Greatest CHRISTMAS GIFT 


oe finer gift at Christmas than the gift of ease, rest and relaxation for 

those within the home! You bestow all this when you give the Royal 
Easy Chait —the world’s greatest Christmas gift!.... Royal combines remarkable 
beauty and incomparable comfort. You may recline to any degree you wish in 
a Royal—or stretch out at full length if you desire. Magic rest is yours in- 
stantly —fatigue goes flying .... You don’t get out of the Royal to adjust the 
reclining back—control is effortless. Merely pull the tiny ring or push the button 
and lean back. With all its hidden features that make for additional comfort, a 
Royal looks just like any other five chair—and it takes up no more toom.... 
The Wing chair shown here (No. 0367 with disappearing leg-rest) is but one 
of the many beautiful styles suitable for Christmas giving that are shown in 
our new book, “Royal Comfort”. It also shows the famous Royal Easy Bed- 
Davenport with the box-spring guest bed that does not fold and cannot sag. 
Mail the coupon for Free Style Book and your dealer’s name. 


ROYAL EASY CHAIR COMPANY - SturGis, MICHIGAN 


DOZING 
Royal Easy Chairs are Sold Singly or in Bed-Davenport Suites by 5000 Furniture Dealers Back fully reclined and disap- 


pearing leg-rest utilized for 
complete relaxation. 


Write for FREE Style Book 


ROYAL EASY CHAIR CO., SturGis, MICH. 
Please send me your FREE Style Book and Dealer’s Name 


“PUSH THE BUTTON-—BACK RECLINES ”’ 


Name. 


Address 


Ifyou are a Furniture Dealer check here O 
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NOTHER invasion of personal liberty ! A denial 

of the inalienable right of the Ancient Order 

of Thumb Brushers! A bar to the time-honored 

custom of buying tooth brushes by rule-of-thumb! 

Always, until now, the Thumb Brusher has had 

free rein. Like a hawk upon a henyard, he has 

swooped on a tray of tooth brushes. Thumb! 

Thumb! Thumb! The more, the merrier. How he 
reveled in it! 

Then on to conquer new worlds. 
The packaged brushes! Open them 
up! Let’s try the bristles. Another! 
And another! 


But now comes Dr. West, challeng- [5 manic 
ing, defiant. ““Thumb your brushes as — 
IN = 


you will,” he says to the A. O. T. B. 
“This brush thou shalt not thumb!” 


7 of 7 


Your Dr. West’s Tooth Brush is 
safe from Thumb Brushers!  Steril- 
ized, sanitary, it comes to you in a 
sealed glassine container. Inside the 
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“Look, Mother! What is the man doing?” 
“Ethelbert! Hush! He is buying a tooth brush,” 
“But, Mother, he is brushing his thumb with it.” 


e AO.TB. strikes a snag If 


usual box. Samples of every type of Dr. West’s 
are in the handy display cabinet on your drug- 
gist’s counter. Examine them as you wish. They 
won't go in anyone’s mouth! 

With its other, greater advantages, you, who use 
Dr. West’s, are of course familiar. The small size 
that slips easily into the farthest cheek-corner, 
with bristles firmly erect for cleansing and polish- 
ing. The convex surface and pointed tufts that 
clean inside, outside, and between the 
teeth. The wonderful, sturdy bristles that 
polish as they clean! 

For all these advantages, the adult’s size 
Dr. West’s costs you but 50 cents; the 

youth’s, 35 cents; the child’s, 25 cents; 
the special gum massage brush, 75 cents. 
So little for so good a brush—and pro- 
tection from Thumb Brushers! 
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Look FoR THIS CABINET on your dealer’s 
counter. It will remind you to buy the tooth 
brush you’ve been forgetting and will enable 
others to examine Dr. West’s without touch- 
ing the sealed brush you will ultimately buy. 


© 1926, W. B. M. Co. 
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(Continued from Page 182) 

The riddle was partly solved. I had 
learned his method of getting salesmen, but 
not yet how he kept them. The last yard- 
wide salesman he had lost had pulled stakes 
six years before, and he had gone in busi- 
ness for himself and was buying many of his 
securities from his old house. 

My friend, I thought, might be a poor 
peddler of ointment, but he knew a bit 
about the science of adhesion. I voiced as 
much: 

“But, after all, a man stays with a com- 
pany only as long as it meets his views on 
compensation, on the money question. 
Wherein does your policy differ from that 
of the great majority of houses; those I’ve 
sent men to, for instance?”’ 

“With new men,” he answered, “it’s 
practically the same—a nominal drawing 
account while they’re learning the business. 
That applies to men just out of college and 
old men such as we’ve been discussing. The 
amount is flexible, depending upon a man’s 
responsibilities and our impression of his 
ultimate usefulness. We call it a drawing 
account. In actual practice, though, it is 
the equivalent of a salary until he reaches 
the point where he’s producing enough 
business to absorb the amount we have 
paid him.” 


The Value of Salary 


“Now when that stage is reached we have, 
I believe, a basis somewhat different from 
other houses here and in other cities. The 
salesman continues to work on a commission 
basis as long as he’s with us, but we also pay 
him a salary, absolutely separate and dis- 
tinct from his commissions. The bulk of 
his compensation should come and does 
come from his commissions. But he gets 
his salary regardless of the size of his com- 
missions.” 

“Why asalary?”’ I asked, for I knew that 
once men hit their strides with the houses 
I had mentioned their commission checks 
were far from paltry. 

His answer came prompt and emphatic: 
“Because it has always been the policy of 
the house to exercise the same degree of 
supervision, of control, over its salesmen 
that it does over every employe from dis- 
trict managers down to office boys. That 
may sound unorthodox,” he continued, 
“particularly to some salesmen, but you 
asked me why we paid a salary, and that’s 
the fundamental reason. We want and ex- 
pect salesmen to contribute something 
besides their own orders. I don’t mean a 
Pollyanna sales talk at our get-together 
dinners that will inspire the younger men 
to go out and do likewise. I mean specific 
concrete service for the benefit of the 
house—his time and interest in doing 
things we wouldn’t be justified in asking 
him to do if he were solely on a commission 
basis.” 

“For instance?” 

“Tf you took down all the instances I 
could give you, you’d run short of note 
paper. For instance, then. When you 
phoned me this morning for an appoint- 
ment two of the sales force were talking 
with me about a change we’re making this 
week, switching one of the older men from 
a district he had put on the map for us to a 
more densely populated section where he 
can make more money both for himself and 
us. Two years ago I said to him, ‘I know 
you’re not strong for this move, but if you'll 
take that territory and work as though you 
were going to do business there the rest of 
your days, sell the firm as well as its bonds 
to the banks and investors there, I’ll have 
you in mind for something better later on.’ 
This week we’re putting a new man, whom 
we've been training, in his place. When you 
phoned I was arranging with the older man 
to take his successor over the territory and 
introduce him to the banks and larger in- 
vestors whose business he had secured for 
the house. 

“Now that’s a service I couldn’t ask him 
to do on his own time. Before I could ask 
it we’d both have to feel I had a right to ask 
it. Simply one instance, that. Others crop 
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up every week—instances where we want 
men to break away from the main chance 
long enough to contribute to the general 
good. 

“Occasionallywemaketours of inspection 
over public-utility properties. They may 
consume a couple of days or three weeks. 
We want the men we take on such trips 
to feel that they’re not on an excursion; 
that, bluntly, they’re there on the firm’s 
money to see for themselves the value be- 
hind the bonds they’re going to sell. If 
they went on their own time, were on a 
commission basis alone, with only their 


- expenses paid, they’d—vwell, you know how 


you'd feel—like a dollar-a-year man whose 
own business needs him. 

“The same principle—call it psychology 
if you’d rather—applies to our bimonthly. 
dinners. We want men to come because 
we've found it pays to have them; just as 
we expect a man, now and then, to go out- 
side of his territory when it’s to the inter- 
est of a customer and the firm. One of our 
clients, for instance, will buy only through 
a certain salesman who no longer covers his 
territory. He writes us when he has money 
for investment; that means the man he has 
confidence in must quit his own district for 
a day, two or three times a year, and get the 
business. He doesit gladly, even though the 
salesman who has that customer’s district 
gets the profit on the sales; for when a man 
takes a new territory all the customers, as a 
general proposition, go with it. 

“Now you can’t compensate men ade- 
quately for services of that character on a 
per diem or a tariff-schedule basis,’ he 
continued. 

“The amount of salary depends upon 
the man, I assume?” 

““Yes, same as with any other employe. 
It depends on what we feel he has contrib- 
uted, how long he’s been with us, his gross 
sales and net profits, how alert he is to get 
new customers—even small ones—how well 
he holds all his customers; in short, what 
we feel he’s worth to the business.” 

Whereupon, he gave, in willing confi- 


_ dence, the range of salaries which he paid his 


salesmen. The figures are unimportant, 
except in that they were in no sense nom- 
inal. Men could live well upon them almost 
anywhere, but they couldn’t splurge very 
long. Millions are supporting an average 
family and saving a bit on the lowest paid; 
thousands are supporting an average fam- 
ily plus a car on the highest. 

- “Yd hardly call them honorariums,” I 
ventured. ‘“‘ They’re pretty substantial, con- 
sidering the commissions that are added to 
them. But I’m wondering ——”’ 


Experience in Demand 


He raised his hand. ‘‘Of course you are. 
I knew it was coming sooner or later,’’ he 
laughed. ‘‘You’re wondering if the liberal 
salaries we pay salesmen don’t cause them 
to limit their efforts—to be satisfied with 
their salaries and moderate commissions. 
In some cases, absolutely yes, but I can 
recall only two or three cases at the most 
where it worked out that way. We'd be 
pretty soft if we let it continue, once we 
were wise to it. The very fact that we’re 
paying a man a salary puts us more on our 
toes to see that he’s earning it than we’d be 
if we paid him only a straight commission. 
When we're on our toes he’s more likely to 
be on his. No, if any salesman lies down 
because we are giving him what we think 
he’s worth, it won’t take us long to revise 
our estimate. 

“And we wouldn’t cut his salary.”’ His 
gaze ceilingward carried, I thought, an 
ominous note of retrospect. ‘‘Even when 


‘Liberty Bonds touched low-water mark, 


seven years ago, we didn’t cut them, nor 
did we drop a single man we wouldn’t have 
dispensed with in an active bond market. 
We knew it was up to every salesman to 
work harder than he’d ever worked, to radi- 
ate confidence and pry loose idle money for 
creative enterprise. I felt we did our part 
when we stuck to our normal policy during 
abnormal times; we were consistent any- 
way. 
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“Now, above all things,” he concluded 
as he accompanied me to the entrance bar- 
rier, “‘don’t leave with the impression that 
we're sold on the salary idea for salesmen. 
We're not. We're sold on it only when it’s 
linked with the obvious merits of the 
straightaway commission basis. If it looks 
like good ointment to you, use it, but don’t 
tub it in. There’s business enough for us 
all. Any time you run across a likely re- 
cruit that you know better than you do me, 
send him along; I'll be glad to talk with 
him. Good-by. . . . Tell her to put that 
call on this phone here. . Good-by.” 

Salesmen get salesmen—it had worked 
out well. So, too, had his method of com- 
pensating them. But, after all the returns 
are in, didn’t he get salesmen because he 
volunteered to finance men while they 
learned to be salesmen in his particular 
sphere? So, at least, it struck me, back at 
my office, as I pondered our talk. But his 
problem, though knotty enough, was some- 
what different from that of the many other 
sales managers who had turned my way. 

The orders of some of them were, in fact, 
dozing on my desk. I looked them over. 
Nine in ten called for full-blown salesmen 
to handle commodities, staple articles, 
specialties which men, nine in ten—if they 
were salesmen— could just naturally go out 
and sell after but a day or two of priming. 
The cost of training was nil; the need for 
high technical background, ditto. 


Creating an Appetite 


Yet I had made hardly a dent in filling 
them, though within forty-eight hours I 
could have filled nearly every one had they 
carried a drawing account. The men who 
wished them on me knew that fact as well 
as I. If you’re skeptical insert a one-line 
ad in your favorite daily, reading: ‘‘Sales- 
men dwg. acct. See ” and see what 
happens. 

But they were not of that brand. A com- 
mission on what men actually sold was all 
they offered. You’ll find column on column 
of openings like them in the daily press of 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, San 
Francisco. The opportunities which many 
of them offer are not worth your time or 
postage, but the fair majority are like those 
I had before me—for salesmen to sell good 
goods for good people. Goods all dolled up 
and no place to go. Business men willing to 
share their profits with men who would sell 
them. 

The question persisted. Other business 
men with no better products got salesmen 
on a paid-as-you-sell plan. Some, I knew, 
had been doing it for years. If they could, 
why couldn’t Why not see one of 
them—one that’s been through the mill 
and still going strong? Get his experience, 
not his dope. It might —— 

I thought it over. And then, a week 
later, I found myself beside a coatless gen- 
tleman of normal blood pressure, seated at 
a roll-top desk. I had picked him as my 
quarry because the company of which he is 
part is known in millions of homes and its 
policy of employing salesmen has remained 
substantially unchanged for twenty years. 
Then, too, because friends and its officials 
told me he was the man to see. 

“Where do we get salesmen, and how?” 
He juggled the question leisurely. ‘‘That’s 
a nice steaming dish to set before a man a 
day like this!” 

A nolo contendere filed, he then gave me 
in brief the early history of the company; 
how, in order to create and then support a 
wider market for their output, they had 
years ago foreseen the necessity of stimu- 
lating a legitimate public demand for a 
variety of household articles which could 
well be fabricated from their basic product; 
how the company’s fifty-odd competitors 
buy its basic product and convert it into 
practically the same types of finished spe- 
cialties, buy, in fact, a larger tonnage than 
the company itself consumes in its own 
finishing processes. 

““Now as to the men who create that 
consumer appetite,’ he said. “‘If we had 
any mystic source for them I’d be glad to 
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tell you; it would help the whole industry. 
We have three classes of salesmen. It will 
be clearer if I stick to one at a time. 

‘First, there’s the salesman-demonstrator 
we take on for temporary employment. We 
might employ him for year-round work if 
he wanted to stay, but he comes with the 
understanding that he’s to work for a defi- 
nite period. At this time of year we have, 
roughly, 2500 here and in Canada. About 
50 per cent are college men who have 
tackled the work for the summer months. 
In the past twenty years we have had at 
least 20,000 college men selling for us during 
their summer vacations. We start cam- 
paigning for them around January every 
year, so as to give us plenty of time to have 
a complete organization ready to enter the 
field by the middle of June. 

‘Originally we had to make more inten- 
sive drives—before we were known. We 
sent representatives to the colleges to enlist 
the interest of some of the more prominent 
students, class officers, athletes, or the 
prize debater. They in turn would interest 
others. Then, a week or so before a college 
closed, our organizer would return and give 
a short series of talks on our products— 
how they’re used, how sold and methods of 
handling orders—allot territories, and a 
raft of last-minute details. In recent years 
it hasn’t always been necessary for us to 
send organizers before June, as students 
who have been in the field for us in previ- 
ous summers are able and glad to find men 
for us; some, in fact, do the trick infinitély 
better than our staff men because they 
have the time to work slowly and under 
less pressure. Their own experience carries 
more weight with new men than every- 
thing we can say. I know I had pretty 
good luck in my day. We are in touch 
with about an even hundred colleges 
throughout the country. 

“Of course,” he went on, “‘there’s noth- 
ing strikingly original in any of that, as you 
know. Other firms are doing much the 
same. But with us it has worked out far 
different from what we anticipated, for, 
though we started our college campaign 
somewhat as an experiment, it has resulted 
in bringing to us some of our best key sales- 
men, our Class Three men, whom I'll get to 
inamoment. And by the way, it also made 
us build a plant in Canada to take care of 
the business these three-months-in-the-year 
men stirred up across the border. Not so 
bad for higher education, considering what 
it costs these days.” 

“Yes, but to speak in lowbrow labor 
terms,’’ I injected, ‘‘how well did they stick 
it out? Have you any figures on your 
turnover?” 


Sink or Swim 


Here my notes fail to show his good- 
natured parry: “‘When you finally get a 
good cook, why talk about the poor ones 
you had? It won’t help you to get another 
good one if she leaves. But since you ask, 
you can put this down. Fully 75 per cent 
of the college men we employ for summer 
work make a sincere effort to complete the 
job.’ And 50 per cent come back for an- 
other dose. It seems to be an outlet for 
their sporting instincts; they like to travel, 
and have more bottled-up energy than the 
fellow who hasn’t gone to college or has 
been out a few years. They know it means 
hard work. We drill that into them—that 
they’re on their own and must sink or 
swim; no wiring to the home office for 
money that isn’t due them. Hard work 
and the law of averages are their only as- 
surance of success. Now a young man who 
accepts that kind of proposition will do his 
level best, as a rule, to make a good show- 
ing, first because he needs the money and 
then because competition with his class- 
mates spurs him on. 

“They work on a straight commission 
and pay their own expenses, but the com- 
mission is mighty liberal. It would be 
poor business to make it otherwise. We 
realize that every sale a man makes ulti- 
mately does two things for us—shows us a 

(Continued on Page 188) 
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eas of Delightful Comfort from 
ries, A lways-Welcome Gifts 


Christmas again— 
the annual quandary— 
“what to give?” 


“FF TAHERMOS’” is equally perfect as a gift for every 
member of the family. 
Every one enjoys ‘Thermos’ comfort. 
Portable hot foods and drinks without fire. 
Portable cold foods and drinks without ice. 

You cannot give ‘the wrong thing’’ or the wrong style 
when you give ‘‘Thermos’’—its helpful service is always 
in style. 

No one ever has too many ‘‘Thermos’’ bottles—more are 
always welcome in every household. Jug Sets with tray 
and glasses for the living room, bedroom, sun porch, or 
the office desk;—Pitcher Sets for dining room and library; 
—Lunch Kits, School Kits, Motor and Traveling Kits. A 
range of styles to meet every need—a price range that 
suits every gift requirement. 

Dealers everywhere sell Genuine ‘‘Thermos’’ Bottles. 

THE AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE COMPANY 


366 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
CINCINNATI NORWICH, CONN. 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


In England: 
Thermos (1925) Limited, London 


In Canada: 
Thermos Bottle Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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THERMOS Enameled Quart 
Service Set (in various colors) 
with Nickel Plated Mounted 
Border. 


No. 29728, Pearl Gray—$22.00. 


GENUINE 


THEAMDS 


REG US.PAT OFFICE 


VACUUM BOTTLE 


seni iste 
THERMOS. 


YaCVuM SOT 


Motor Kit for Six Persons, No. 257— 
$42.00. Other styles from $12.50 up. 


THERMOS Coffee Pot 
Nickel Plated, 7 oz. 
No. 41—$7.50. 


THERMOS Picnic Kit 
Genuine Leather 
No. 236—$25.00. 
Black Fabrikoid 
No. 237 —$12.50. 


THERMOS Gallon 
Jar for salads, ice- 
cream, ~ and any 
hot or cold foods— 


No. 822—$12.00. 


HOTEL AMBASSADOR 
New York City 


THERMOS Bottle No. 6Q 
Nickel Plated Quart—54.00. 
Orher styles Quart Size— 
$2.50 up, Pint sixe—$1.50 up. 


Quart Service Set No. 60 


Nickel Plated—$11.00. Ue 
Other styles ranging in ay 
price to $13.00. Be 
Ba 
| 
THEAMBASS — 
PARK AVENUE AT FIFTY FIRST STREET # : 
NEW YORK. es 


he 


ee 


| 
: 


October 25, 1926 


American Thermos Bottle Company, 
#366 Medison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


‘ va]? 
Dear Sirs: % 
Her Majesty, Queen Marie of Roumania, : 


NORe Zee 


a 
SORCTRD) 


= ees 


SS 
was delighted with the "Thermos" sets, and } 
she has taken them along with her on her Py 
entire trip. Her Majesty even asked for B € Sees. 
some of your Coffee Pots in which we serve =F: é! Way ~2 
our breakfast coffee, and 1 was glad to let PF NS ‘ 
her have them. The Lady of Honor told me me 
how much Her Majesty appreciated your kind- f; |) ~«) 
ness, Wo 


I beg to remain, dear Sirs Zu Er / WN 
- 
Very truly yours, ‘s 
General Manager La My 
f 


cA Royal Gift 
Queen Marie's appreciation 
of @ gift of ““Thermos’’ Sets 
is expressed by this letter 
hone from the Manager of the 
Hotel Ambassador, her 
home while in New York. © 1926, The Amer. Thermos Bot. Co. 
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XMAS GIFT “bacztter,iriend ” 


A gift that will be most prized—‘‘VERSATILE” 
Brief Case (Model C) for the business man or 
woman; for YOUR boy or girl at college. It 
combines a Brief Case, book carrier, lunch kit, 
drawing portfolio, traveling bag, catalog case, 
salesman’s sample case. ‘‘101 uses.’’ 16 inch size; 
top grain COWHIDE. Patented steel bar con- 
struction throughout prevents edges from sag- 
ging, curling. Retains smart lines ALWAYS! 
(A) Secret pocket, cleverly hidden; for money, handbag, valuable 

papers, bonds, reports, contracts, precious manuscripts, etc. 

(B) Pocket with semi-stiff partition for sketches, drawings, catalogs, 
stationery, magazines, order books, samples, etc. 

(Cc) Pocket with disappearing flap. When pressed down spreads bottom 
and prevents case from tipping over. No need to lean it against chair, 
wall or desk. IX CANNOT tip over! This flapalso extends pocket "‘C”’ 
to GREAT WIDTH for lunches, Thermos bottle, school books, etc.The 
business man can easily place shirts, collars, ties,extra trousers, under- 
wear, bathing suits, etc., inthis compartment. Holds a week's supply. 

(D) Roomy pocket with cover for pencils, pens, erasers, etc. 

(E) Utility pocket for odds and ends. Five pockets in all, You 
simply must see ‘‘VERSATILE”" Model C to appreciate it. 


Handiest, Cleverest Brief Case. SOLD DIRECT! 


We supply “VERSATILE” to students, business men and women, exec- 
utives, bankers, brokers, traveling men, accountants, re- 
porters, stenographers, secretaries, salesmen, clergymen, $ 50 
architects, attorneys, etc. They are proud of its smart, 
“nobby,'’ English tailored lines. It stamps owner a person r= 
of importance. List price $15. Our“ Direct-by-matl” price 
for LIMITED time to feature our Luggage Division is 


Sent DIRECT On 10 Days’ Approval 
“VERSATILE” is sent promptly POSTPAID upon receipt of $9.50 
check or money order with this positive understanding:—Jf you are not 
convinced that it is a wonder Brief Case, wonder value, return it at the end 
of 10daysandreceive your money back in FULL! Sent C.O.D. if preferred. 


Pas repos seen Sp Oe eee 7 
| SEAVER-WILLIAMS CoO. 
i] Importers, Exporters, National Mail-Order House 

| “2 Generations of Honorable Dealings"’ 

| 365 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
| Sole Distributors of ‘ Versatile" Brief Case 

| Gentlemen:—Send me “VERSATILE'’ Model C on 10-Days 
i approval. ( Cash with order, $9.50. [1] C. O. D. 

| 
| 
| 
I 
I 


Color desired 
NAME 


ADDRESS. 
Clip and mail this Adv. NOW to insure Christmas Delivery! 


Everlasting Gift 
Aes him a 


gift of two 
Krementz Col- 
lar Buttons ina 
rich case.. Your 
dealerhasthem. 
Address Krem- 
entz, Newark, 
N. J., for free 
booklet show- 
ing many gift 
suggestions for 
men. 


Prices Include Box 


2 in Krementz Plate $ .75 
2 in Solid 10 kt, Gold $2.25 
2 in Solid 14 kt. Gold $3.25 


Guaranteed a Lifetime i 
BECOME AN EXPERT 


AccCOUNTANT 


Executive Accountants and C.P.A.'s earn $3,000 to $10,000 a year. Thou- 
sands of firms need them. Only 9,000 Certified Public Accountants in the 
U nited States. We train you thoroly at home in spare time for C. P. A. ex- 
aminations or executive accounting positions. Previous experience un- 
necessary. Training under the personal supervision of William B. Casten- 
holz, A.M.,C. P.A., anda largestaff of C. P.A.’s, including members of 
the American Institute of Accountants.Write for free book,’‘Account- 
ancy, the Profession that Pays." LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 
1271-H, Chicago, The World’s Largest Business Training Institution, 
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profit and advertises our product. If he 
demonstrates but fails to sell, he’s done us 
a service. We don’t expect a man who’s 
risking his time and savings, to pay for our 
advertising. That’s a bill we foot directly, 
and indirectly through the liberal commis- 
sions we pay. 

“Tn fact’’—and every word he uttered 
strummed a cord that men in thousand lots 
have taught me—‘“‘in fact, our trade mark 
is the most reliable agency we have for 
getting men. Thousands write as well as 
come to us for positions every year because 
they’ve read about us. Frequently, in writ- 
ing us, men fail to use our corporate name. 
The copyrighted name of our goods, though, 
seems to stick in their minds.” 


No 1000-Volt Slogans 


“Now for Class Two. There’s not much 
to be said there. They’re our all-year- 
round salesmen-demonstrators. We have 
about 500. A few are college men. The 
others come through numerous channels, 
none of which we could dignify as a source. 
The 500 are the logical result of having had 
many thousand part-time men working for 
us over a course of years—that, and having 
read of or seen our goods. They’re also on 
a straight commission. If thousands of 
men are satisfied to sell for us on that basis 
three months of the year, there’s no good 
reason for changing our basis for twelve 
months’ work. Generally speaking, the 
longer a good salesman covers a territory 
the better should be his returns from it. 

“Third and last call, the dealer sales- 
men. There are forty-nine at last count. 
They handle over 5000 accounts here and 
in Canada—dealers, stores, the retailers of 
the country. Classes One and Two, you 
understand, sell direct to the householder— 
the ultimate user—and their sales and 
demonstrations supplement and stimulate 
dealer sales. All of the forty-nine, without 
exception, are former part or full time 
salesmen who have come through the 
ranks. 

“When vacancies occur they are filled by 
home-office men with road experience. To- 
day we have a waiting list. They are paid 
a salary, their expenses and a bonus. Does 
that about cover it?” 

“Except for your reasons for paying your 
Class Three man a salary,’ I said. 

The reasons he gave are before me now in 
cryptic penciled notes. In his case they 
may have little to do with getting sales- 
men, as the men to whom the salaries were 
paid had in all cases first worked for the 
company on a strictly commission basis. 
And it was logical to suppose they would 
willingly continue on that basis had the 
company indorsed it. 

But the reasons, strangely enough, as I 
read them over, are identical in their gist 
with those I was to hear expressed a week 
later by a director of sales, miles distant, as 
the primary reasons for his own company 
having blazed a salesmen service record 
that reads like the roster of a veteran army 
post. : 

It hasn’t missed a pay roll, this company 
of his, since T. Jefferson took his first presi- 
dential oath. I don’t know how many 
salesmen it then had, where they came from 
or how well they stuck, but I do know that 
its salesmen force of 163 men in one de- 
partment, a century and a quarter later, 
has stuck for an average of more than thir- 
teen years aman, and in A.D., 1925, batted 
out a gross of $23,600,000. 

I have sent white and blue collar men to 
its plants in various states. Not one of the 
many hundreds ever returned to register a 
kick; nor has any business agent hot- 
footed to tell me the company was on his 
local’s unfair list. And if you backed me 
into a corner and asked me why none had, 
I'd say it’s not because the company has no 
labor policy, but because it doesn’t talk 
about the very definite one it has. But I 
have never sent it salesmen. 

No 1000-volt slogans adorned the wall of 
the gentleman the afternoon I called upon 
him. A quiet-spoken man, I found him, 
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with eyes, a voice, a smile—much like other 
men. 

“‘T’m afraid I can’t help you on the first 
half of your query.’’ He glanced at a letter 
Thad written him some days before. ‘‘ Get- 
ting salesmen isn’t one of our problems. 
We have quite a long list of eligibles right 
in the sales department—men whom we’ ve 
trained for the work, and most all of them 
with some road experience. We give seri- 
ous consideration to only about one outside 
application in a hundred. 

“But on the second half—holding sales- 
men ”? He drew a folder from his desk 
drawer. “This may help you—a record of 
changes in our sales force during the past 
five years. Thirty-one men have left us in 
that time; an average of six a year out of a 
normal force of 163. Of those thirty-one, 
fourteen were discontinued and seventeen 
resigned of their own volition.” 

Calmly, yet hurriedly, I thought, he 
gave the causes for dismissal: “‘Below the 
company’s standard of potential value.” 
“Brilliant, but not consistently represen- 
tative of the company.” “Inherited from 
a consolidation and not sufficiently adapt- 
able.” 

He spoke more freely of the seventeen 
who left of their own accord. Seven went 
into business for themselves—four of them 
into the Florida land game, and the four 
came back and are now with two of his 
competitors. “‘When men leave us we fill 
their places, and we never demote a new 
man to make way for an old one who has 
changed his mind.’? One moved to the 
West Coast to join his parents; three un- 
questionably bettered themselves by ac- 
cepting other positions, one quit because 
he was discontented, another went with 
one of the company’s customers, and the 
rest—four—resigned before it became in- 
cumbent to drop them. 

I made a hasty computation: ‘In five 
years, then, only four men you would have 
preferred to hold quit voluntarily to take 
positions with other companies?” 

“That’s correct,’’ he said. “‘Not count- 
ing, of course, the four to Florida. I don’t 
want to bore you with more statisties,’”’ he 
went on, ‘‘but here is a record of the length 
of service of our present sales force, 163 in 
all. Use it if you care to.” 


Salesmen on a Salary 


I pass it along, pounded into one allo- 
pathic slug. It is tasteless and it may start 
circulation. 


NUMBER 


YEARS OF SERVICE OF SALESMEN 


Over! J and less than 220 ney eee aieene: 4 
Over; 2'and lessithanS-macnete eee 17 
@yer..3iand less:than’ 4505 2 5a en 6 
Over} 4/and Jessthan “\Siscue vy es ee 4 
Over.-5 ‘and lessithan 1033 ese ee 38 
Over J0iand lessithan 155 .eeeret ee ne eels 27 
Over 15 andlessthan20...... So ealcs Bima AS) 
@ver ‘20 and less than’ 30s eae meat eee, 31 
Overs30/and lessithan40. eee 14 
Over 402.274 ee ee Neko Mek Sets 3 
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While my system was absorbing the dose 
one of the fourteen entered. He had been 
with the company thirty-three years, I 
learned later. ‘Jim’ was all I caught. 

“T got four right back of mine. Not over 
fifty feet from the ring, Les,” he said. 
““We’re all set.’ 

“Good stuff,” said the gentleman oppo- 
site me. “Tell Walter on your way out. 
He’s been scouting for me too.” 

“Fight night,’’ something said to me. 

“Circus day,’ said the gentleman op- 
posite. “‘Pardon me while I phone my 
house. . . . That’s a load off my mind. 

“But to get back to yours—you wanted 
to know, also, our method of compensating 
men. They are all paid a salary and ex- 
penses.”’ 

“Do you think the fact that you pay 
your salesmen a salary has anything to do 
with the long service records which you 
have just shown me?”’ I asked. 

He answered the question quickly. ‘‘The 
salary of itself? No. If I thought it did I’d 
take my hat and go. Giving them an as- 
sured income, however, has had something 
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to do with it. It would be useless to specu- 
late on how much. A salesman too often 
adapts his living scale to his maximum re- 
turn rather than to his average return. If 
I, for instance, had been on a commission 
basis in 1919, I might have saddled myself 
with a living scale which it would have kept 
me awake nights trying to maintain one 
year later—when a sale of any size was 
something to talk about. The year 1919, 
a high-water mark in business, would have 
established my standard of living. That, of 
course, is no one’s business but my own— 
provided the overhead and worry doesn’t 
undermine my sales work. A definite 
monthly income tends to stabilize men 
who might reach the stage where it would 
be advisable to dispense with their services. 

“It also cuts to a minimum disputes that 
so often arise over commissions—who is 
entitled to them and the amount a salesman 
thinks is due him. And it also reduces the 
chances of domestic friction over how much 
the traditional head of the house ——” 

“Exactly,” I said. 

“Then, too, it isn’t always possible—for 
us anyway—to appraise a salesman’s work 
on aspot-cash basis. Time often tells better 
than gross sales. For instance, no salesman 
of ours in his right senses would wittingly 
overstock a customer. He lacks a motive 
for doing it. The commission-basis man 
may not yield to the temptation, but he 
has, nevertheless, an impelling motive to 
do so. You can draw the same parallel in 
the case of accepting or soliciting weak 
accounts.” 


The Company’s Good 


“T’m sorry I can’t tell you how much the 
salary factor has to do with making indi- 
vidual salesmen anxious to stick, but I can 
tell you this: It helps to make ours the 
substantial type we want to hold just as 
long as they wish to stay.” 

A scant hour later I was on the street 
awaiting a station-bound trolley, steeped 
in afterthoughts of a man who talked sanely 
of men and things near to him: 

Of Gil, a veteran of the corps, who, on a 
glum day in 1921, all but busted up a meet- 
ing of the company’s various sales organi- 
zations by taking it upon himself to tell the 
assembled officials that no matter what 
deficits other departments were showing, 
his never had been ‘‘in the red” and never 
intended to be; of what the whole kit and 
boodle at his back always said whenever 
their own immediate interests ran counter, 
for the moment, to the company’s proposed 
policy—“‘If it’s good for the company 
we're for it.’’ Of what he found on his desk 
the morning the doc let him get back in 
harness after weeks of lingering illness; 
of their pension plan; of his three primal 
requisites in salesmen—an unassailable 
reputation for integrity, above-the-average 
horse sense and courage. Of 

“Well, did Les fill you up?” a friendly 
voice short-circuited my reverie. Walt 
gripped my elbow. ‘‘He told me you’re 
writing some kind of a story on ——” 

oe salesmen— getting ’em and holding 
’em,”’ I confessed. ‘‘By the way, you—you 
ought to have a bit to contribute to the 
good of the order. You've been with them 
for twenty-eight years, he told me. You 
ought to know what holds ’em—makes ’em 
want to stick.” 

A smile, amused, quizzical, rippled his 
features. 

“Getting right down to cases,” I prodded, 
“how would you hold ’em if you had the 
job—pay ’em a fat salary or a straight 
commission and a no-limit expense ac- 
count A! 

“Me? How would I Why, I’d pay 
’em well—a commission, a salary or any 
way I thought was best for my particular 
business, just as we do here, and then— 
then 

“Quick!” My right found his. “Quick! 
Here’s Number 8—my car!” 

“And then I’d ——’” 

“Yeah!” 

“T’d-I’d—oh, Helen Maria,’ boomed 
Walt, ‘Td just make ’em feel at home.” 
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“T’ll be sorry to see you go,” Manley 
confessed. ‘‘But you’re right, of course. I 
couldn’t expect you to plod along with 
me.” 

“T think there’s a big chance there,” 
Trevett said, half to himself. “If there is, 
I’m going to go after it, that’s sure.” 

“You'll go ahead fast,’’ Hugh predicted. 
““You’ll be a big man ten years from now. 
At the top, I expect.” 

“Tf I’m not, it won’t be my fault,” 
Charlie Trevett soberly agreed. 


When Hugh brought Trevett and Mar- 
garet in contact, they ran together like two 
flames. There was a gayety in her which 
matched his bold and audacious humor; a 
kinship, if only of the surface, lay between 
them. And Hugh watched with pride in 
his eyes; he was always proud of Charlie. 
He was proud of his friend’s alertness of 
mind, proud of his swift understanding and 
gay humor and bright and easy friendli- 
ness. He had told Arthur and Margaret 
how fine Charlie was, and Charlie was 
justifying all his praises now. He and 
Margaret tossed gay words back and forth 
between them; their laughter rang. And 
young Vinal, Hugh saw, liked Charlie as 
much as Margaret did. Best of all, Charlie 
was obviously having a good time; would 
want to come again. This was a great 
relief to Hugh, because he himself had 
become definitely fond of Margaret and 
Arthur, and wished to see them often, 
and he had felt a sense of guilt at excluding 
Trevett from this companionship. Now, 
he thought, they could all four have good 
times together. 

“Aren’t they attractive?”’ he asked 
Charlie when they were presently bound 
homeward. “I like them both a lot, don’t 
you?” 

“Sure,” Trevett agreed. ‘‘He’s a nice 
youngster, and she’s a darling. I didn’t 
know they grew like that down in Maine, 
Hugh. Whatever made you come away?” 

“They aren’t all like that,’’ Hugh said 
soberly. “I don’t know any others, in 
FaACuse 

Charlie looked at him sidewise, apprais- 
ingly. Hugh was smiling faintly, as though 
at some thought of his own; and Charlie 
said experimentally, ‘‘Of course, she doesn’t 
know how to do her hair.”’ 

“‘T like long hair better myself,’’ Hugh 
agreed. ‘‘But I think hers looks very well 
for short hair.”’ 

“‘She’s not pretty,” Charlie added. 
“You were right about that.” 

“T never said that,’’ Hugh protested; 
and then he saw that his friend was 
chuckling, and smiled in a sheepish way. 

The four young people were, during that 
early summer, much together. Charlie’s 
restless inventiveness was apt to be the 
moving spirit in these enterprises. He had 
bought a small car which would, under 
pressure, accommodate four people, and 
sometimes they drove along the shore to 
unfrequented beaches, and sometimes they 
went into the country, and sometimes they 
patronized the theater. If Charlie was the 
inventor of these excursions, Margaret 
ably seconded him. But young Vinal, and 
to a less extent Hugh, sometimes held back 
a little, evidenced a faint reluctance. In 
the end Vinal frankly rebelled. 

“ve got to cut this out,”’ he told them. 
“One night a week is about my limit, after 
this. I’ve got work to do.”’ 

So, once or twice, there were only three 
of them, and Hugh found himself the third 
party. It was he who sat in the back seat 
of the car. They did not consciously ex- 
clude him, but there was a bond between 
them which did not embrace him. That 
was all. One night he said ruefully that he 
must attend a lecture at Tech; an engineer 
of international repute had come for an eve- 
ning there. 

Charlie did not even protest; he said 
frankly, “‘Sure, go ahead, old man. We’ll 
get along!’’ 
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So the foursome became a twosome. 
Hugh took it philosophically. He had al- 
ways known that Charlie Trevett could get 
anything he wanted in the world. 


A little while after that Charlie announced 
that he must go to New York for a day, and 
returning he greeted Hugh with an exu- 
berance tinged with intoxication. 

“Hail and farewell, old man,” he said. 
“T’m going to pull out:”’ 

He had come back on the five o’clock 
train; it was near midnight when he reached 
the apartment where Hugh sat with a book 
across his knees. And these were his first 
words when he swung the door, so that the 
smile of welcome on Hugh’s. face slowly 
stiffened there. 

“T’ll be sorry to have you go, Charlie,”’ 
he said gravely. ‘‘But I’m not surprised.’ 

Trevett flung his hat and coat aside. “I 
can’t let this get away without grabbing 
it,” he declared. ‘‘There’s a big oppor- 
tunity there. It’s a relatively small com- 
pany, and I talked with the man at the top. 
He’s not ten years older than I am, Hugh. 
And General Electric is after him. They’re 
all moving u» the ladder over there. I’m 
going to get into the procession, that’s all.” 

““T wish you luck, Charlie,’’ Hugh said 
through his stiff lips. ‘“‘ You won’t need it, 
of course; you don’t have to wait for luck. 
You can make it come to you. But, any- 
way, I’ll be pulling for you.” 

- Trevett dropped a hand across his friend’s 
shoulder. “‘Come along with me, Hugh,”’ 
he pleaded. cme 

Manley shook his head. “I might not 
suit them there,”’ he replied. ‘“‘ And I know 
I can do this job.” | 

“You can do anything you think you can 


do,” Trevett. assured him jovially. ““That’s 


the ticket, Hugh.” —~ 

Hugh smiled. “What are they paying 
you, Charlie?” Trevett told him and Man- 
ley commented: “‘Y ou’re getting almost that 
here, with the raise they gave us a month 
ago.” cas 

“T’ll be getting a lot more than that a 
year from now,”’ Charlie replied. 

They began to prepare for bed, and Trey- 
ett went into detail, telling this old friend 
of his all that he had done and heard and 
seen in the days just gone. Not till they 
were abed and the lights extinguished did 
Hugh ask, ‘“‘Margaret know you’ve de- 
cided?” 

“T told her I expected to,’’ Charlie re- 
plied. 

“What'd she think of it?’”’ Hugh asked, 
and Charlie laughed. 

“Oh, a girl is always conservative. 
Thought I ought to stick here. They don’t 
understand that a man has to get ahead 
when he sees a chance, when he can.”’ 

“That’s so,’’ Hugh agreed. 

A little later Charlie said, in the dark- 
ness, “‘She’s a wonder, isn’t she?”’ 

“Yes. Yes, she’s fine!” 

Charlie chuckled. ‘‘I’m going to come 
back a year from now and tell her so,” he 
announced. 

After a long time Hugh asked, ‘‘Haven’t 
you told her so already?” 

“No,” Charlie confessed. “No. I want to 
have something to show a girl.” 

He began by and by to snore lightly, 
but Hugh did not sleep for a considerable 
time. 

A week later, when Charlie was gone, 
Margaret said to Hugh, “‘I think he’d have 
done better to stay.” 

But Hugh spoke for his friend. ‘‘Char- 
lie’s brilliant,’ he explained. ‘“‘He’s too 
much of a man for this sort of thing. He’ll 
be at the top of the heap in ten years.” 

She looked at him curiously. 


Charlie did not come back at the end of 
the year as he had promised. In April, 
about nine months after he moved to New 
York, he wrote Hugh, and Hugh took the 
letter with him when he went to have Sun- 
day dinner with Margaret and Arthur, as 


looked at her sidewise. 


he was used to do. While Margaret busied 
herself about the stove, he read the letter 
aloud. Charlie wrote: 


I’ve got hold of a big thing. The chance I’ve 
been looking for. So I’m leaving this outfit here 
Saturday. Going to Philadelphia. I’ll send you 
my address as soon as I’m located there. 

I’m going in as assistant director of the tech- 
nical department of the United Safety Wheel 


_ Company there. If you know about such things, 


you’ve heard of them. Some of the biggest men 
in the game are in it or back of it. They’ve got 
four mighty valuable patents, and they’re de- 
veloping more all the time. 

It’s a new company, just being organized to 
go into the manufacturing end; and I’m getting 
in on the’ ground floor. An old concern is like 
an old man—they get set in their ways and you 
can’t move them much. I found this outfit 
here was already pretty well curdled. And the 


. place was full of politics. You’ve got to pla 


the game, do a lot of bootlicking, or you won’t 
get anywhere with them. I’ve given them a 
fair trial. Probably if I were willing to plod 
along for four or five years I’d get going, but 
that’s too slow for me. I soon saw the situation 
here; so I’ve been looking around, waiting to 
find just what I wanted, 

I’ve found ‘it too.’ They’re starting me at 
more than I’m getting here; and a chance to 


’ get ahead fast besides. They tell me that there’s 


no reason why I shouldn’t be the head of the 
department down there if I do my stuff. You 
know I can do that. 

The only thing I’m sorry about is I won’t be 
able to get back to Boston this summer. I’d 
planned on a couple of weeks there. What do 
you say if we figure on a cruise up in Maine 
next year? I'll be able to manage a month, if 
we're not too busy. You and Arthur get ‘to- 
gether on your vacations, and I’ll fix mine to 
come at the same time, and we'll get a motor- 
boat or a sloop or something. 

You’d better come down to Philadelphia dur- 
ing your vacation. I can show you where you 
can do better than you ever will with B. & B. 
You'll never get anywhere with them. Let me 
know when you'll come. I'll be telling them 
about youin the meantime... . 


When Hugh finished, Arthur nodded and 
said, ““He wrote to Margaret too.’”’ He 
“She told him he 
was foolish to keep changing around.” 

‘‘He’s going ahead all the time,’”’ Hugh 
reminded them. ‘‘Charlie is brilliant, you 
know; you can’t expect him to be con- 
tentéd to just plug along.” : 

‘So is a pinwheel,’ Margaret said over 
her shoulder, smiling at Hugh. 

And he asked, “‘What? So is a pinwheel 
what?”’ : 

“Brilliant,” she told him, half impa- 
tiently. “But it just goes round and round 
till it burns itself out.”’ 

He shook his head. ‘‘Charlie’s not going 
around,” he pointed out. 

“Boston, New York, Philadelphia and 
points west,’’ she retorted. ‘‘He’ll be in 
Pittsburgh next, Isuppose. Dinner’s ready; 
let’s sit down.”’ 

That night Hugh wrote Charlie a long 
letter of congratulation. But he realized 
when it was done that he must keep it at 
hand until Trevett forwarded his Phila- 
delphia address. He spoke of Margaret in 
the letter, hesitating a little, considering 
what to say. 

“‘T think she feels you’re making a mis- 
take,’’ he wrote at last. ‘‘But of course 
you're the best judge of that. You’d better 
try to make her understand when you write 
to her again.’’ And he added, “‘I can see 
you're right to change. But I guess you’d 
better not try to find a place for me. I keep 
going along the same way here.” 

A fortnight later Charlie wrote enthusi- 
astically of his new work, and Hugh for- 
warded the letter then. 


When the three-year job at the New Eng- 
land Electric plant was done, Hugh had a 
leave of absence on full pay, pending a new 
assignment. Charlie wrote to urge him to 
come to Chicago for a week. “I can show 
you we’ve got a big thing here,” he ex- 
plained. ‘‘A chance for you to get loose 
from that grind.” 

Hugh hesitated whether to go or not. 
Charlie had written him before about this 
new enterprise which had taken him from 
Philadelphia. During the previous winter 
he had met, casually, a man who had just 
secured the manufacturing rights on an 
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electric-light switch of new design. The 
two formed an alliance, Charlie putting in 
his technical knowledge against the other’s 
contracts, and they pooled their small cap- 
ital. Charlie was confident that the new 
device would displace every other switch 
on the market. 

“We're going ahead slowly,’ he had 
written. ‘‘ Have the stuff made for us as we 
get contracts, so we’ll really only manu- 
facture on order for a while, that and sam- 
ples to send around to the trade. The 
money is in manufacturing. I saw that in 
Philadelphia. They were coining money 
there, but there was none of it lying around 
loose for me. I tried to get them to let me 
have some of the stock or a royalty, but I 
saw mighty soon that they weren’t going 
to give me a chance. I’d have left them 
anyway, even if this proposition hadn’t 
come along.” 

So now, he said, he was able to offer 
Manley an opportunity too good to neglect. 
“Run out here while you’re free,”’ he in- 
sisted. “Look it over for yourself. You'll 
see.”’ 

He even sent Hugh one of the switches, 
and Hugh examined it thoughtfully. Its 
great virtue was silence; it could be oper- 
ated without the loud snap which sounds 
so ringingly through a still house in the 
night. It was built on the principle of a 
gas-engine timer, but Manley, weighing 
the matter, thought it could hardly be con- 
structed as cheaply as the usual switch, and 
he doubted whether people would pay twice 
or thrice as much to buy silence. 

Nevertheless, he might have gone to 
Chicago, but Arthur and Margaret were 
going back to Stonington for a week, and 
urged that he come to Camden with them, 
join them at Stonington for a day or two. 
He hesitated. To go would be a delight 
almost too keen; to be with Margaret was 
always a delight, but there was sadness in 
it too. She had, he knew, constant letters 
from Charlie, wrote in regular reply. And 
he would not displace Charlie in her heart, 
even if he could. 

As it happened, his dilemma was solved 
for him by his employers. Banks and 
Burgess were constructing a new shop 
building at the arsenal, and there was some 
shifting of the force at work there. As 
a result Hugh found himself assigned to 
supervise the electrical installations. It 
would be a matter of ten to twelve months 
before the work was done, and it meant 
sacrificing the vacation he had expected. 

“But you have to take your vacations 
when you can in this game,” he told Mar- 
garet. 

She said eagerly, ‘“‘Of course. And be- 
sides, Hugh, it’s an executive position; 
you'll have more responsibility. Don’t you 
realize what a promotion it is?” 

“T suppose so,”’ he agreed. 

“They ought to pay you more,”’ she told 
him loyally. 

“Why, they’re going to,’’ he explained. 

She cried impatiently, ‘““But aren’t you 
pleased? You act so sober about it.” 

“Well,” he confessed, “‘I’ll feel better 
after I get hold of the job, make sure I can 
handle it for them.” 

She was almost angry with him because 
he was so calm. Charlie’s reply to his letter 
of explanation was in such contrast that he 
found it a relief. Charlie wrote: ‘Sure, 
they won’t let you get away. They’ll keep 
you on there, keep throwing you little sops 
as long as they can. You’ll never get any- 
where with B. & B., old man. They’re a 
hard-shelled bunch, I tell you. Any time 
you wake up to it, though, I’ve got a place 
for you here.” 

He read this letter to Margaret. He 
shared most things with her. She seemed 
not to mind, and he found it pleasant. 

““*& place for you!’”’ she cried indig- 
nantly. 

“Oh, I’ll always be a hired man,” he told 
her. ‘‘But Charlie was bound to strike out 
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Focusing head, allow- 

ing concentration of 

the light on any ob- 

ject at any distance 
up to 300 feet. 
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These are the features of the new Ray-O-Vac spotlight 


@ Lens of purest, clear- 
est glass, specially com- 
pounded for spotlight 
use. (3) Octagonal rim, which prevents roll- 
ing when on a flat surface. @ Westinghouse 
Mazda Lamp (inside). @) Reflector (inside) 


The new and exclusive removable locking switch 

can be removed for cleaning, repair or replacement 
in a moment’s time, yet is as simple and convenient to 
work as the light switch on your wall. 


of highly polished silver surface, encased 
so that it need never be touched when chang- 
ing lamps. © Spring bumper (inside) ,which 
protects lamp from jars. (@ Removable 
head, allowing use as a candle. Brass 
case heavily nickeled. 


The New 
7 RAY-O-VAC 


With new exclusive type of removable locking 
switch which can be repaired or replaced. In 
addition it embodies many other features — yet 
costs less than any other 3-cell focusing spotlight. 


VERY man and woman—even 
boys and girls—can now enjoy 

the convenience of a real focusing 
spotlight !— because this new Ray- 
O-Vac spotlight—made by the man- 
ufacturers of the famous radio bat- 


teries of the same name—sells for 
little more than half of that formerly 
charged for a3-cell spotlight. And 
it has many improvements that in- 
crease its utility and lasting qual- 
ities. They are described above. 


Filled with batteries that have Staying Power 


This spotlight is equipped with 
Ray-O-Vac flashlight batteries 
which give astonishingly long 
service. These batteries are so 
cons‘tucted as to retain their 
strengtli when not in use and to re- 
build it agaim as soon as the light 


The flashlight you Ray . 


on the 


is turned off. They have a 
marvelous recuperative ability. 

Ray-O-Vac spotlights and flash- 
light batteries are sold by flash- 
light dealers everywhere. Be 
sure to ask for them by the name 


Ray-O-Vac. 


should have this trademark 
_ end-cap 


FRENCH BATTERY COMPANY =: Madison, Wisconsin 


Also makers of the famous 


Ri99-O-Vac Radio Batteries 
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Viva-tonal Columbia 


f Model 611... $115 


(Decorated Walnut) 
Model 601... . $90 


(Two-Tone Brown 
Mahogany) 
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Viva-tonal Columbia 
Model 650... $150 
(Rich Brown Walnut) 
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Viva-tonal Columbia 
Model 710. .. $175 


(Decorated Brown 
Mahogany) 


Model 700... $160 
(Two-Tone Walnut) 
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HE Viva-tonal Columbia is greater than 

a phonograph—it is the successor to the 
phonograph. Not only does it do all that 
any phonograph ever could do, but it vastly 
increases the entire range and volume of mu- 
sical and vocal reproduction. 

The deepest bass notes, so essential in 
dance tempo, but formerly not audible in 
phonograph music, are now accentuated as 
the composer meant them to be. Great sym- 
phonies may be heard with full appreciation 
of every nuance of orchestral rendition. Not 
 ovly magnificent volume—xnot only startling 

_ clarity—not only absolute truth—but all the 


The dealer who is to demonstrate the Vii 


This one finest gift 
this Christmas 
overshadows all the rest 


beauty of all the music of all 
the world! 

Allthat music is today, theViva- 
tonal Columbia is—and it is yours 
to give—for their enjoyment. 

Make this supreme test of the merit 
of your one most important gift—be 
sure that it is a gift that will give of 
itself. 

Never before has it been possible to give 
such a gift as the Viva-tonal Columbia. 

It is a gift that, above all others, gives 
of itself, lavishly, untiringly, affording a life- 
time of delight to those who possess it. 


wa-tonal Columbia to you may be identified by his display of the Columbia trade-mark. 


Tf more.convenient, write to us for descriptive booklet and let us tell you the name of your nearest Columbia dealer. 


Columbia Phonograph Company, 1819 Broadway, New York 


COLUMBIA New process RECORDS 


_ Fiwae-tonal Recording, » + + + the electric records without scratch 


The epoch-making electrical process of recording used in Columbia New Process Records is 
offered to the» public by the Columbia Phonograph Company through arrangement with the 


Western Electric Company 


The public is invited to. hear and test such 
Columbia New Process electrical recordings as 
the Berlioz Symphonie Fantastique, Tschai- 
_. kowsky’s “1812” Overture, Schubert’s Un- 
finished Symphony and Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony, all splendid examples of thé-amaz- 


ing brilliance, smooth surface, volume, and 
tone-quality now available through the electric 
recording process. Any Columbia dealer will 
gladly play these, as well as the latest popular 
dance and vocal numbers. Look for the famil- 
iar Columbia trade mark. 
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Consider each model of the Viva-tonal 
Columbia as a piece of furniture— 
force yourself to forget its musical ca- 
pacity—and you will appreciate its 
dignity and appropriateness. Study 
its details and you will find excellence 
of workmanship happily associated 
with convenience of design. 
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40-40-20 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK OF THE NEW JERSEY ZINC co. 
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Snow-white for years without repainting 


Snow-white houses—as white as the new fallen snow—brilliantly white against the 
changing colors of many seasons—who has not had visions of a home like this, but 
hesitated because of the need of frequent repainting? 

Now the permanently snow-white home is possible. Now you can paint your home 
white with a white paint that will hold its original whiteness throughout its long life. 
This paint is 40-40-20. 

It is made of non-darkening white pigments whose wearing qualities match its long- 
lived whiteness. It is a durable, smooth spreading, high grade outside paint. Weather 
will not affect it; dust will not cling to it. 

You or your painter can get 40-40-20 without trouble. It is made in ready-mixed 
form or as paste by one hundred and eight paint manufacturers, and readily obtainable 
through their dealers. These paint manufacturers are authorized by The New Jersey 
Zinc Company to use its registered trade-mark, 40-40-20, on paint made from its specified 
products according to its specially developed formula. 


This paint, developed by The New Jersey Zinc Company, tested and tried out for six’ 


years, will give a new and lasting beauty to your home. It will pay you to read “‘When 
White is White,” a booklet giving the whole story of 40-40-20, sent free on request. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company . 160 Front Street, New York City 
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OVER 100 MANUFACTURERS 
ARE NOW MAKING 40-40-20 


THE ALLENTOWN MFG, CO . . . Allentown, Pa. 
THE W.A.ALPERS CO . . . . ’ Cleveland, O. 
AMALGAMATED PAINT CO. . . + New York City 
ANAHEIM PAINT & PAPER CO , fe Anaheim, Cal. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN VARNISH CO., INC. Newark, N. J. 
ATLANTIC PAINT & VARNISH WKS., INC .Wilmington,N.C. 


BLUE RIBBON PAINT CO . . . Wheeling, W. Va. 
E. R. BOHAN & CO., INC . ‘ . Los Angeles, Cal. 
BRADLEY & VROOMAN CO. . . . Chicago, Ill. 
BREINIG BROS., INC ° . . . + Hoboken,N. J. 
JOHN G. BUTLER COMPANY . A Savannah, Georgia 
CALIFORNIA PAINT CO . . . . Oakland, Cal. 
CAMPBELL & WISWELL,INC . .  \hey ee ewton, Mass. 
CARPENTER-MORTON CO . . . . Boston, Mass. 
COLUMBIA VARNISH CO . 5 . Los Angeles, Cal. 
CONDIE-BRAY GLASS & PAINT CO . Kansas City, Mo. 
COOK PAINT AND VARNISH CO . . Kansas City, Mo. 
THE DEAN & BARRY CO . . . + Columbus, Ohio 
THE DEBEVOISE CO 5 : . : . Brooklyn,N. Y. 
DENNY, HILBORN & ROSENBACH . Philadelphia, Pa. 
HENRY A. DEWEY CO.,INC . : » New York City 
THE DOLPHIN PAINT & VARNISH C . Toledo, Ohio 
DUMONT PAINT MFG. CO., INC . .  Jamaica,N. Y. 
EGAN & HAUSMAN CoO., INC . Long Island City, N.Y. 
FELTON-SIBLEY & CO.,INC. . . Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. J. FIELD PAINT CO . . . Newark, N. J. 
THE FLORMAN MANUFACTURING CO . Pueblo, Colorado 


THE FOY PAINT CO . . ; . . Cincinnati, O. 
* FRAZER PAINT CO. . . : . . Detroit Mich. 
SAMUEL H.FRENCH & CO . . . Philadelphia, Pa. 
GARRETT M. GOLDBERG & CO San Francisco, Cal. 
HANLINE BROS . ; - = 4 . Baltimore, Md. 
HILDRETH VARNISH CO . . . Brooklyn, N. Y. 
HOCK PAINT & CHEMICAL WORKS, Phoenixville, Pa. 
A. C. HORN CO 3 , . Long Island City, N. Y. 
HUGHES PAINT CO . . . : Los Angeles, Cal. 
IMPERIAL PAINT CO . ‘ . Long Island City, N. Y. 
IMPERVIOUS PAINT & VARNISH CO. Philadelphia, Pa, 
INTEGRITY PAINT CO. A . . New Haven, Conn. 
INTERSTATE CHEMICALCO . . Jersey City, N. J. 
JOHNSON McKIM JOHNSONCO . . . Linden, N. J. 
OLIVER JOHNSON & CO.,INC . . Providence, R. I. 
FRANK M. KENNEDY PAINT & COLOR CO . Newark,N. J. 
KING PAINT MFG. COMPANY . . . Brooklyn, N.Y. 
KNOX VARNISH CO . : . ‘ ‘ Boston, Mass. 
J. F. KURFEES PAINT CO.,INC . ; . Louisville, Ky. 
THE LANCASTER PAINT & GLASS CO . Lancaster, Pa. 
LONGMAN AND MARTINEZ. . . » New York City 
THE LORAIN LEAD & PAINT CO . . Lorain, Ohio 
MACMILLAN PAINT CO . . . Detroit, Michigan 
THE MAHONING PAINT & OILCO . . Youngstown, O. 
THE MARIETTA PAINT & COLOR CO . Marietta, O. 
JOHN W.MASURY & SON . : 5 . Brooklyn, N.Y. 
M.J.MERKIN PAINT CO.,INC . . . New York City 
MICHIGAN PAINT MFG.CO. . . Grand Rapids, Mich. 
THE NATROCO PAINT & VARNISH WKS Tonawanda, N.Y. 
NEGLEY & CO. 5 : ‘ * . San Antonio, Texas 
NORFOLK PAINT & VARNISH CO . . Atlantic, Mass. 
OAKLEY PAINT MFG.CO . . . Los Angeles, Cal. 
THE PARR PAINT AND COLOR CO , . Cleveland, O. 
PEASLEE-GAULBERT CO,,INC , . . Louisville, Ky. 
THE PERRY & DERRICK CO.,INC ., . Cincinnati, O. 
H, PETERMAN, INC C . . . . Brooklyn, N. Y. 
PETRO PAINT MFG, CO . ‘ . . Seattle, Wash. 
PHELAN-FAUST PAINT MFG. CO . . St. Louis, Mo. 
PHOENIX PAINT & VARNISH CO. . Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. & A. PAINT WORKS, INC : : . Rochester, N. Y. 
RASMUSSEN & CO . . . ' . . Portland, Ore. 
RED SPOT PAINT & VARNISH CO.,INC . Evansville, Ind. 
THE ROBERTSON PAINT & VARNISH CO , Cleveland, O. 
ROCKCOAT PAINT CORPORATION . Toledo, Ohio 
SAMPSON PAINT & COLOR CO.,INC. . Richmond, Va, 
THE SARGENT-GERKE CO . > 3 Indianapolis, Ind. 
SCHULTE SPECIALTY COMPANY . . St. Louis, Mo. 
SCRIVER & QUINN , . : . . Los Angeles, Cal. 
SEATTLE PAINT CO . ° . . . Seattle, Wash. 
SOVEREIGN PAINT MFG. CO.,INC . Atlantic City, N. J. 
THE GILBERTSPRUANCECO . 5 Philadelphia, Pa. 
ST. PAUL WHITE LEAD & OIL CO.,INC . St. Paul, Minn. 
STANDARD CHEMICAL WORKS, INC ° Reading, Pa. 
STANDARD PIGMENT CO., INC . Schuylerville, N.Y. 
STANDARD PLATE GLASS CO . ° . Pittsburgh, Pa. 
STERLING PAINTCO . . .  ._ . Emeryville, Cal. 
THE STEWART BROS, PAINT CO 6 7 Alliance, O. 
THOMSON WOOD FINISHING COMPANY Philadelphia, Pa. 
TIBBETTS-WESTERFIELD PAINT CO . Los Angeles, Cal. 
THE TRIPOD PAINT COMPANY : : Atlanta, Ga. 
TROPICAL PAINT & OIL CO . . ° Cleveland, O. 
U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO . Providence, R. I. 
UTLEY PAINT CO., INC . ; . New. Orleans, La. 
WARREN PAINT & COLOR CO . . . Nashville, Tenn. 
CHARLES E. WATSON PAINT CO . Wichita Falls, Tex. 
WEST PAINT & VARNISH CO . . . Everett, Mass. 
WESTERN PAINT AND VARNISH CO. + Duluth, Minn. 
THE WHITE COMPANY . . ° - Baltimore, Md. 
J.C. WHITLAM MFG. CO ’ . . . Wadsworth, O. 
WILLIAMS PAINT COMPANY . . Milwaukee, Wis. 
JOHN H. WITTE & SONS . . . . Burlington, Ia. 
D. ZELINSKY & SONS, INC . : « San Francisco, Cal. 
IN CANADA: 
BRANDRAM-HENDERSON,LTD . . . - Montreal 
THE IMPERIAL VARNISH AND COLOR CO.,LTD _ Toronto 
INTERNATIONAL LABORATORIES, LTD . . Winnipeg 
OTTAWA PAINT WORKS,LTD . . . . Ottawa 
A. RAMSAY & SON CO : . . . Montreal 
SANDERSON PEARCY & CO.,LTD + West Toronto, Ont. 


(Continued from Page 190) 
for himself. He’s standing on his own feet 
now. He'll be a rich man in a few years’ 
time.” 


That was in September. In June of the 
following year, when the arsenal job was 
within a few days of completion, Hugh 
received a summons to come to the office 
in town. Burgess wished to see him. 

He left Burgess, late that afternoon, in 
something like a daze; went almost blindly 
home to the apartment—the same apart- 
ment he and Charlie once had shared. Hugh 
was not a man likely to move unnecessarily, 
and he had been comfortable there. 

He found waiting for him, this afternoon, 
a letter from Charlie, and he read in a dull 
and inattentive way, scarce understanding 
what it had to say. His world was in con- 
fusion. 

After a while, almost automatically, he 
telephoned Margaret. She and Arthur no 
longer kept house together. Arthur had 
received his degree; he was at work now on 
one of the Banks and Burgess jobs at Fall 
River, and Margaret lived in the Back Bay 
near the Conservatory. 

Arthur’s absence had made impossible 
the pleasant intimacy of the past; there 
was a certain formality about their hours 
together now. But tonight he had to talk 
with her. 

She was, she told him, free. 

“T wanted to see you,” he said uncer- 
tainly, and laughed in a fashion half hys- 
terical. ‘‘Something’s happened.” 

“T’m always ready when you want me, 
Hugh, ” she told him; and he colored, star- 
ing dumbly at the telephone. 

“We might go to dinner,” 

““Can’t we drive?” she proposed. 
been so hot today.” 

SAL come around in half an hour,” he 
promised, “‘with the car.’ 

‘*T’ll watch for you,’”’ she agreed; and he 
said gratefully, “‘All right.”” It was always 
an ordeal for him to face the eyes of the 
other girls who dwelt in the same house 
with her, who directed a frank and amused 
scrutiny upon him whenever he appeared. 
He wondered whether she knew this feeling 
of his, wished to save him suffering. It 
would be like her. 

“T’ve had a letter from Charlie,”’ he said 
when they were together and upon their 
way. 

“‘T’ve not heard from him for weeks,” 
she confessed. 

“He’s going back to the Electric Appli- 
ance Company,” he explained. ‘“‘He says 
this chap he’s been associated with is no 
business man; and they wrote to him—the 
Appliance people did—and asked him to 
come back. So he’s going to give them 
another chance.” 

“T expect he sees a wonderful opening 
there,’’ she said gently, 

“Yes,” he agreed seriously. “Yes, he 
says that if they’ve straightened out the 
office politics, there’s a fine chance there. 


he suggested. 
“Tt’s 


He says he’ll know in a month or two 


whether he wants to stay or not.” 

“He’s not going ahead very fast,’’ she 
commented. 

“He will,’ Hugh assured her. 
never been really fair to Charlie.” 

“Fair,” she echoed thoughtfully, and 
after a moment turned to him. ‘‘ Where are 
we going?”’ 

He named an inn they liked, down the 
shore. “If that’s all right. It will take us an 
hour to get there, but it’s pleasant driving.” 


“You've 
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She nodded. ‘‘ Was this about Charlie, 
what you wanted to talk about?”’ she asked. 

“Partly,” he confessed. She saw that he 
was confused. ‘‘What else?”’ 

So he told her. ‘“‘Burgess sent for me to- 
day,’’ he explained. He hesitated. “‘It sur- 
prised me. I’m kind of upset, I guess. You 
see, things have gone along pretty smoothly 
out at the arsenal. Burgess told me they 
expected the job would last two months 
longer; he said they figured the electrical 
work would drag along. But we’ve hap- 
pened to keep up with the other men, so 
we'll be through about when they are. It 
was just luck, but he gives me the credit.” 

She looked at him. ‘‘Why shouldn’t 
he?”’ she suggested. 

“He was mighty nice about it,” he told 
her, and he added diffidently, “‘He gave 
me a thousand-dollar bonus today, so I 
guess he meant what he said.” 

She sat very still, but she said, ‘‘Some- 
times I’d like to slap you, or pinch you, or 
something.” 

Hugh laughed a little at that. “Oh, I 
know how loyal you are, and all,’”’ he con- 
fessed. ‘‘But it just happened to go well 
out there, that’s all. I had some good men.”’ 
He was silent a moment. ‘‘But the other 
thing is what bothers me,”’ he said. 

“What?” she asked, a curious restraint 
in her tone. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘you see, when this 
job’s done I’ll be free again, and I’ve been 
wondering what I’d be put on next. And 
now he says they’re going to start a new 
job down at Plymouth, in October or late 
September. A power house they’re putting 
up there. The contract is for a million four 
hundred thousand.” 

He seemed to choke a little, and she saw 
that he had forgotten the car; the speed- 
ometer needle swung up to thirty, thirty- 
five, forty. 

“What are you hurrying for?” she 
asked, laughing at him. 

He chuckled grimly and slowed down. 

“Why, Burgess says they’re going to put 
me in charge of construction,” he replied. 

She did not speak at once, did not speak 
for minutes. And he began at last to worry, 
to feel a great and stirring concern, and 
dared not look at her. He might find in her 
eyes the mirror of his own misgivings. So 
he kept his gaze on the road. They had 
left behind them the worst of the traffic, 
and save for an occasional passing car, the 
way lay clear, winding along the shore. 
Now and then, through a screen of trees, 
they caught a glimpse of ocean; the night 
was starlit and the faint off-shore breeze 
was warm. And she did not speak, there 
beside him. 

They left the shore, drew through a little 
wood. Once and then again they passed 
cars parked there beside the road, their 
lights burning, dim figures visible within. 
The sight of them filled him with a vague 
embarrassment, and he wished she would 
speak, so that they might ignore these 
others. 

In the end she did. An innocuous word. 
“Fine,” she said. “That’s wonderful, 
Hugh. I’m awfully glad for you.” 

He sighed with relief. She thought it all 
right then, thought he could do what he 
was asked to do. And he began to talk 
again, to tell her all about it. So they came 
to the inn. 

And he talked through dinner, expan- 
sively, full of a slow pride. But he felt, 


sometimes, a faint regret too; a regret at 
thought of Charlie Trevett. 
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“‘Tf he’d stayed here,”’ he pointed out to 
her, ‘‘he could have had it, I’m sure.”’ 

She was, he thought, unusually silent, 
but her eyes were gay enough, full of a 
grave amusement, full of friendliness. It 
occurred to him that she was sorry on 
Charlie’s account, so he spoke of his friend 
no more. They dined, and afterward they 
walked along the rocky shore, and they sat 
for a while to watch the starlit sea, and at 
last he said regretfully, “Well, I’ll have to 


be taking you home.” 


She submitted without protest. She was 
tired perhaps. He blamed himself for keep- 
ing her so long. When they were in the 
car and on the homeward way, he told her 
so. 

“T just wanted to talk to you,” 
fessed. 
tiréd.””. | 

She looked up at him and then away 
again. They were passing once more 
through that little wood where now were 
more cars parked, more figures dim within 


he con- 
“T didn’t think about your being 


them. And abruptly she laid her hand upon | 


his arm. 
“Stop a minute, Hugh,”’ 
He thought he had not heard. 
Why?” 


she said. 


“Stop!” she insisted, and he pulled the | 
car beside the road, sat with the engine | 


idling. 


She reached down to turn off the igni- | 


tion, then she switched off the light upon | 


the dash, and then she turned to him once_ 


more. 

“Hugh,” she said gravely, “one of us has 

got to say it. If you won’t, then it must be 
me; ; =” 
An hour or so later, when they were once 
more moving toward the city—and he was 
driving in a manner so eccentric that a 
motorcycle policeman followed him for half 
a mile—he said explosively: 


“Why, Margaret, I thought all the time | 


it was Charlie.” 
“You think everything’s Charlie,” 
exclaimed. ‘“‘ You make me tired.” 


she 


They had three long months together, in | 


a little sloop he hired, idling about Penob- 


scot Bay. They rose at dawn to swim in the | 


icy water; 


day by day whether to moye to other an- 
chorages or to stay where they were; they 
slept sometimes in the tiny cabin, some- 
times on the deep warm sand of the beach, 
sometimes on the cropped turf above a 


rocky shore. And they came back at last | 


so that he might take up his new responsi- 
bilities. 


they breakfasted precariously | 
about the tiny stove; they gravely debated | 


One night when he came home he told | 


her he had had a letter from Charlie. 

“He wrote me a week ago,”’ he explained. 
“Said he was going to leave the Electric 
Appliance Company. He said if there was 
an opening on this job he might come here. 
I told him I couldn’t pay him much to start, 
but he says he’d like to come.” 

“Poor Charlie,’”’ she murmured. 

He shook his head. ‘Oh, he just hasn’t 
got started yet,” Hugh insisted. ‘‘Charlie’s 
a brilliant man. Ten years from now he’ll 
be at the top. You'll see.” 

She was, <t the moment, behind him, so 
he could ecb see what she did. She stood 
looking at this sober husband of hers as 
though she would like to cuff his ears, but 
after an instant her eyes softened, and she 
smiled, and she came to kiss him on the top 
of the head instead. 

“T’m sure he will,”’ she dutifully agreed. 
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“What? || 


: arsity Pajamas 


nswering the most 
perplexing problem 
on the gift list— 
something for a man that 
he'll really appreciate! 


Give him Varsity pajamas! 
He'll use them and like 
them. 


Your dealer will offer you 
a wide choice of Varsity 
pajamas—ranging from 
sturdy pongee to luxuri- 
ous. silks,—from restful 
plain colors to flaming, 
futuristic patterns,—as 


~ low as $2 and as fine as $10, 
and packed in handsome 


and distinctive Christmas 
boxes without extra 
charge. 
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The Gite that Santa Glaus 
Himself would Choose 


Here are gifts that echo Merry Christmas 
allthe year around v Different,useful,lovely, 
and friendly ¥ ¥ Wahl Fountain Pen Desk 
Sets and Wahl-Eversharp Writing Sets V v 
The desk séts are something entirely new V 
A single gracefully tapered Wah] Fountain 
Pen, or.a pair of them, perfectly balanced 
to the hand and _set,on a base of imported 
Italian Portoro Marble, Emeraline Glass, 
or Pearl Amerithv For the business man’s 
desk, let us suggest Portoro Marble, jet black 


Purit on Paper! 


Wahl-Eversharp Writ- 
ing Sets from $5.00 to 
$85.00. Set illustrated, 
gold-filled, $13.00 


veined with tints from gray to gold, or finest 
Emeraline Glass V For the woman’s desk, 
Pearl Amerith, with its texture and sheen 
of mother-of-pearl, in Silver White, Rose 
Pink, Orchid, or Empyrean Blue Vv v Ball 
and socket joints that permit turning the pens 
to any angle or elevation ¥ ¥ Wahl-Ever- 


sharp Writing Sets—a Wahl Pen nested 


in’an attractive gift box with its companion 
Eversharp—arewrite gifts foreverybody V V¥ 
At Wahl-Eversharp counters everywhere. 
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Wahl Fountain Pen Desk Sets 
from $7.50 to $30. Set 


illustrated, marble or glass 
base, two pens, $30.00 


WAHL PEN 


Your SitgnaTuRE 1s You! 


Wille YC 


present a common problem. In all of them, 
including California, are vast areas of pub- 
lic lands and forest reserves. Even today, 
after having disposed of colossal tracts of 
land to states, educational institutions, 
railroads and individuals, the Federal Gov- 
ernment still holds something like 19 per 
cent of the total area of the country, most 
of it in the Far West, where it owns an 
average of 30 per cent of the eleven states. 

So the problem of the West is really one 
of absentee ownership, or landlordism. 
There is an overlord far away, back East, 
in Washington. To the West’s thinking, 
that powerful absentee landlord is the 
East, working its will through the Federal 
Government upon a land far removed from 
its own, and in which it has but a slight 
interest. 

In his debate of some fifteen years ago 
with Theodore Roosevelt, Judge Short 
said the idea that the Federal Government 
can most advantageously and efficiently 
administer these lands is a mere assump- 
tion, rather than an established fact. 

“The people of the vicinity are better 
advised as to the value of the resources, are 
better able to provide for their protection, 
continuation and utilization, and will suffer 
the most from their waste and destruction.” 


Alien Overlords 


“The Southerner hated the carpet- 
bagger,’’ said a Wyoming cattle and sheep 
raiser in telling his troubles to a Senate 
committee a year ago. “The Irish hated 
English landlords and English constabu- 
lary. Alien rule is always detested. This 
overlordship by Eastern officials breeds 
sectionalism and hatreds.” 

“We resent the idea,’ said an Idaho 
sheep raiser, ‘‘that some young man techni- 
cally trained, probably in an Eastern school, 
will administer the ranges of the West more 
efficiently and more to the public interest, 
or will have the development of the West- 
ern country more at heart, than practical 
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Mount Jefferson. 
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men who live here and have brought up 
their children here and have had many 
years of experience.” 

“T find that all but 1,000,000 acres of the 
public domain are in the extreme West and 
on the Pacific Coast,’ said A. A. Johns, 
president of the Arizona Wool Growers’ 
Association. ‘‘Only 1,000,000 acres are in 
the Middle West and entire Eastern coun- 
try. Now to operate 185,000,000 acres from 
Washington from a desk seems to me quite 
a problem.” 

There are national forests, or forest re- 
serves, in twenty-eight states and two terri- 
tories. But the great bulk of them are in 
the Far West. In addition to the forests, 
the Government still owns unreserved or 
unappropriated public lands, which in ex- 
tent are about five times the state of Ohio, 
and, as Mr. Johns remarks, all but a tiny 
fraction of these are in the Far West. 

The Federally controlled and owned na- 
tional parks are mostly in the same region. 
So are practically all the Indian reserva- 
tions, with the exception of an immense 
area in Oklahoma. In Arizona alone there 
are Indian reservations covering nearly five 
times as much land as does the state of 
Massachusetts. 

Each of the four classes of government- 
owned land is ruled by a separate bureau 
in Washington, three in the Department 
of the Interior and one in the Department 
of Agriculture. Each kind of land comes 
under a wholly different policy of conserva- 
tion or administration. 

With some exceptions there are no graz- 
ing, lumbering or water-power develop- 
ments allowed in the national parks. In 
the national forests all forms of use are per- 
mitted, but under severe regulation. The 
Indian reservations are for the red man 
only, and in cases where valuable oil de- 
posits have been found, it is the Indian who 
gets the royalty. On the public domain 
grazing is wholly unregulated, open to all 
comers, and homesteads may still be 
carved out by any citizen. 


UNGEST BROTHER | 


All four classes of government-owned 
land have this one thing in common: They | 


do not pay state or local taxes and are not 


subject to state or local control. Yet the 
states must maintain schools and courts 
and in a measure afford police protection | 
to the whole vast area. 

No matter how well the bureaus in Wash- 
ington do their work, there cannot fail to 
exist a dormant, smoldering resentment 
against the absentee landlord, and pressure 
at times to overthrow his alien authority. 
Each state is sovereign, and pride goes with 
sovereignty. There must always be a little 
vexation when the largest and most power- 
ful landowner is an outsider. 


The Government’s Trust 


Nearly six-sevenths of Nevada belongs to | 
this absentee landlord— Uncle Sam. Three- 
fifths of Utah, two-thirds of Arizona and | 
nearly half of New Mexico and Wyoming 
are controlled in the same way. There is 
one county in Arizona which is nearly twice 
the size of New Hampshire, and yet only 
11 per cent of its area is owned by anyone 
except the Federal Government. National 
forests, national parks, public domain and 
Indian reservations—all occupy great 
stretches in this one county. A new road is 
badly needed in this same county to con- 
nect the transcontinental highway with the 
Grand Canyon, but only 6 per cent of the 
land it would traverse if built is upon 
privately owned property. 

Offhand it would seem perfectly clear 
that the unappropriated public lands, at 
the very least, could be turned back to the 
states. A hundred years ago the Supreme 
Court decided that the public lands were 
held in trust by the Government for the | 
states and the inhabitants thereof, to be 
passed to private owners as rapidly as 
could reasonably be done. 

They were not set aside, like the Indian | 
reservations, as a last forlorn resort for a | 
much-abused race. It was expected that | 


Overlooking Some of the Rich Farming Country of Oregon 


Here’s Pop Corn 
that’s 


Guaranteed ToPop 


Guaranteed! Why? Because it’s a 
superior variety of Japanese Hull- 
less Corn, specially processed to 
bring out its full pop-ability. Her- 
meticaily sealed to keep it in perfect 
popping condition. 


Pop some tonight. Enjoy the won- 
detful flavor of pop corn at its best, 
If your grocer can’t supply you, 
send us his name and 15 cents for 
a full-sized can, postpaid. 


AMERICAN POP CORN COMPANY 
World's Largest Exclusive Pop Corn Dealers 


- S10UX Ciry, IOWA 
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POP CORN 


Grocers, wholesale and retail 
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Harmonicas Make 
a Happy Christmas 


Everyone delights in receiving a musical 
instrument that he can play; and anyone 


| can play a Hohner Harmonica. 


If you want to give happiness with your 
gifts at Christmas-time give Hohner Har- 
monicas—a happy thought! 


Leading dealers everywhere carry the com- 
plete line of Hohner Harmonicas—50c. 
and up. 


The Free Instruction Book, containing 
favorite musical selections arranged for the 
harmonica, is available at dealers’ or direct. 
M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 195, 114 East 
16th St., New York. 
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utlast the Factory” 

Big Business is Built 
on Kreolite Floors 


As the soil is the producing surface of the farm, so the floor 
is the producing surface of industry. Upon its quality depend 
the efficiency and economy of production. 
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Laid with the tough end grain up, Kreolite Wood Blocks are 
the ideal of all industrial flooring material. They provide 
the maximum in strength, endurance, and economy. Our 
Kreolite Engineers will make recommendations without obli- 
gation on your part. 


THE JENNISON-WRIGHT COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 
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the white man would in time develop such 
resources as might be found on the unre- 
served public lands. The Indians were not 
given the most valuable lands in the na- 
tion, and if at a much later time resources, 
such as oil, not dreamed of in an earlier day, 
are found. on these reservations, the white 
man can hardly maintain his own self- 
respect or sense of honor if he once more 
snatches the Indian’s heritage away. 

Nor have the public lands ever been set 
aside, like the national forests, for the 
specific purpose of protecting, for continu- 
ous use, watersheds, power resources and 
timber growth. Nor have they ever been 
placed aside, like the national parks, to 
preserve untouched the sublime or unusual 
in Nature. 

Why then does not the Government close 
out this land business as quickly as possible, 
turning the remaining unappropriated and 
unreserved public domain over to the 
states for the benefit of the people? Would 
it not be better to have the land quickly 
pass into private ownership and thus come 
under taxation? 

Strange as it may seem, the answer is far 
from simple. To begin with, the West has 
never been able to agree what should be 
done with these lands. Congress might 
have disposed of them long ago, but the 
parties most immediately concerned have 
never been able to present a united front. 
Most of the remaining publiclands are sup- 
posed to be good only for grazing, but the 
stock interests are divided into many camps 
on the question of what should be done 
with them. 

One group would like to have the lands 
turned over to the states and given or sold 
to the stockmen. But others violently op- 
pose this disposition on the ground that if 
the grazing industry cannot make a profit 
on free public land, it could not possibly af- 
ford to own such an area and pay taxes. If 
the land were to be transformed into oil 
fields and cities it might pay taxes, but with 
one cow to forty or fifty acres the prospect 
is not so good. 


Two Sides to Every Plan 


Even with forest lands, the benefits of 
private ownership and tax payments have 
proved, in a way, illusory. Many a forest 
has been cut down before it was needed be- 
cause the owner could not afford to pay the 
taxes. 

Another group wants the lands given to 
the states and by them leased or licensed 
out to the stockmen. But this is opposed 
by many influential growers on the ground 
that political fights and issues play a much 
larger part in state administration than in 
Federal. It is feared that with every change 
in state government new policies might be 
adopted. 

“We think that such a large asset, such a 
very large piece of property as is represented 
by the public lands, is much better in the 
hands of the Federal Government than in 
the hands of a state which is as sparsely set- 
tled and so poor in the world’s goods as 
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this,’’ says the president of a state cattle- 
men’s association. ‘‘I think it is out of pro- 
portion to the rest of the property in this 
state, and for that reason it would acquire 
an exaggerated importance in the eyes of 
the people and especially in the view of the 
politicians.” 

Because of its wholly unregulated char- 
acter, the carrying capacity for cattle and 
sheep on the public lands has been seriously 
depleted or reduced. A great natural re- 
source, free forage, is gradually being de- 
stroyed. So we have another group of 
stockmen who want the public lands ad- 
ministered, regulated and conserved, some- 
what after the fashion of the forest reserves, 
either by the Interior or the Agricultural 
Department. But this view in turn is 
vehemently denounced by those who do 
not want more Federal control. 


The Biggest Asset 


“Tf Congress should ordain to afflict us 
with another bureau of range control, with 
an augmented personnel and augmented 
powers, to be sent out to police the 186,- 
000,000 acres of unoccupied land, it will 
only breed more strife and bitterness,” says 
one outspoken cattle and sheep raiser. 

it must be recalled that the extension and 
development westward of this nation have 
been brought about largely through the 
means of free homesteading on the public 
lands and the free use for grazing of lands 
not homesteaded. The details of the home- 
stead laws and the methods employed to 
dispose of the public lands have come in for 
more criticism perhaps, both from practi- 
cal men and scientific students, than any 
other features of domestic policy. The 
whole thing has been described as a harum- 
scarum, careless, heedless disposal of public 
property. 

In retrospect it does seem as if the tre- 
mendous asset of forage on the public 
domain might have had more care and at- 
tention, and that the principle of merely 
turning people loose to fight for free grass 
was not the soundest. Nor has a homestead 
policy applicable in the rich central states 
always suited the rough, desert, grazing 
country farther west; too often only a 
miserable living was afforded. 

It is a complicated technical question 


whether -the grazing industry could have. 


before this been given stability and per- 
manence upon the publiclands. Yet we do 
know that it has always been dangerous to 
be too sure that these lands were fit only 
for grazing, or to put the stamp of relative 
worthlessness upon them. The early immi- 
grants declared all Nebraska to be a desert, 


as still earlier pioneers considered the prai- 


ries of Illinois a waste land. 

With all their defects, the homestead 
laws have helped to develop the Far West. 
The Federal Government is still a great 
absentee landlord, but its policy of small 
homesteads has at least prevented the evils 
of private monopoly. Roosevelt used to 


say that his idea of Western conservation — 


‘(Continued on Page 201) 
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The New Road Along the Sa mon River, Idaho 
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pas annual question is in everybody’s mind. 
The annual gift list isin everybody’s pocket. 
Here is just the right present for son or 
daughter, for best friend, for close business 
associate—in fact 


| Gift for Gverybody 


The Remington Portable Typewriter 


It may be selected with the assurance that it is 
the recognized leader —in sales and popularity. 
It meets every requirement of personal writing. 
It is the world’s lightest writing machine with 
standard keyboard—tips the scales at only 814 
pounds net. And it is the most compact of 
all typewriters—fits in a carrying case only 
four inches high, 

It is faster than the speed demands of even 
the most expert uset; and its dependability is 
Remington dependability. 

From every standpoint it is the gift for 
everybody. 

Terms as low as $5 monthly. Sold by Remington 
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was to prevent the country from getting 
into the hands of a few owners from whom 
it could later be wrested only by revolution. 
The homestead policy has been one of the 
greatest wealth-equalizing measures in all 
history, but unlike those in France and 
Russia, peacefully effected. 

Where friction has developed between 
the Forest Service and stockmen who graze 
in the national forests, the cause has often 
been the insistence of the Government on 
building up as many stockmen as possible, 
of putting new and small permittees into 
the forest. 

It is indeed a strange charge that the 
Hast, working through the Federal Govern- 
ment, has retarded the development of the 
West by locking up its resources, by hiding 
its talents in a napkin. The largest land 
holdings in the West have always been, and 
are today, the public lands, which every 
historian agrees have been given away in 
homesteads and left open for free grazing 
by any comer in a shockingly prodigal 
fashion. The grazing interests themselves, 
for the most part, agree that it has been 
abused. 


The outstanding, the essential feature of | 


national policy toward Western lands has 
not been the locking up of resources, but 
their use and development by as many citi- 
zens as possible. The door of opportunity 
has been kept wide open. 

It is natural for the man with 29,000 
sheep in the national forest to think there 
are too many other permittees; the man 
outside with 1000 head but no permit, as 
yet, to enter does not think there are 
enough. But the newcomer with a small 
herd is also a stockman, a settler, a citizen 
and a pioneer. The Government’s policy 
throughout has been to prevent a few men 
from dividing up the country. First comers 
are always glad to have free land when 
they arrive, but are shocked later on at the 
idea of regulation, which alone makes it 
possible for the later comer to get even a 
taste of anything free. 

The Government’s policy of developing 
the West forvas large a number of citizens as 
possible may not have been wise. It is de- 
batable. But only loose thinking confuses 
it with the locking up of resources. The 
forest reserves and the public lands, each 
in a different way, have made for large 
numbers of settlers, homesteaders, farmers 
and stockmen. That hardly looks like the 
East holding back the West. 

Mr. Roosevelt was not slow in replying 
to the parable of the four brothers, three of 
whom, after using up their own patrimony, 
wish to have the youngest brother’s share 
conserved for all four. He countered by 
pointing out that the Hast is far more con- 
cerned in persuading Uncle Sam to put the 
same policy in effect in the East than in 
forcing it upon the West. 


Public Lands in the East 


The bad brothers are either seeing to it 
that their father buys back lands in their 
own sections, or in more cases are doing it 
for themselves. Far from shoving the un- 
palatable remedy of conservation down 
their youngest brother’s throat only, they 
are yelling for all they can get for local ap- 
plication. 

In recent years New York State has 
spent some $70,000,000 in buying up park 
and forest lands. Persistent efforts are 
being made to raise the funds to buy two 
great areas in the southern Appalachian 
Mountains for national parks. All over the 
East the tendency is to gather into public 


lands as large an area as can be brought 


together. It is human nature to miss 
things after they have gone, and then to be 
willing to pay a much larger price for them 
than the more moderate amount needed 
originally to keep them. The West does not 
necessarily need to repeat all the mistakes 
of the East. 

New York State would pay an incredible 
sum to move the Rockies or Sierras east. 
Why is it always necessary for the public 
to buy back at great cost partly used up 
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lands which it has given away in primitive 
richness? The magnificent national parks 
and forests of the West were secured, for 
the most part, when they had little if any 
commercial value. Certainly that seems a 
more sane process than to wait until they 
must be repurchased at great cost and in 
depleted condition. But it may be objected 
that even if the East is sold on conserva- 
tion in its own bailiwick now, it first grew 
rich by using up its earlier resources. 

If anyone wants to find out if there is 
danger of the West being injured by having 
its forest and other lands conserved, let 
him go to the Lake states, to the upper 
counties of Michigan and parts of Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota. It is estimated that 
the market value of timber at the mill cut 
from the upper part of Michigan was 
$2,500,000,000. But in 1922 the assessed 
value of the entire forty-six counties from 
which this resource was taken was only 
one-third of that amount. The wealth may 
have been taken out years ago, but cer- 
tainly it is not there today. It has not 
brought much to the forty-six counties. 
Detroit would be paying $2,500,000 less 
taxes a year now if those counties had not 
been ravaged of all their wealth. 


Functions of Forest Reserves 


It is said that California was fortunate 
because no one checked the pioneer in his 
early activities. The neighboring territory 
of Nevada was almost as large, and must 
have seemed even richer when the silver 
was being taken out of the Comstock Lode. 
But quick exploitation does not always 
work out as the California banker sug- 
gested. Although more than fourteen times 
as large as New Jersey, Nevada now has 
the smallest population of any state and 
pays about one eighteen-hundredth of the 
country’s income taxes. What did the 
silver leave behind? 

The East is said to have eaten her pie 
and is now preventing the West from eat- 
ing hers. But much of the wealth taken out 
of the upper counties of Michigan did not 
stay East; it was invested in timber in 
California, Oregon and Washington. In- 
stead of using up her resources for her own 
enrichment, the East used up a considera- 
ble part of them to invest in the West. If 
every forest reserve in the West were 
turned over to free and indiscriminate use 
tomorrow, we have no assurance that the 
wealth produced would remain there. Noth- 
ing could have been richer than Nevada’s 
Comstock Lode; but not a trace remains. 

There is grumbling at times because so 
much of the Western country is included in 
the national forests, although lumbering 
and grazing, as well as water-power devel- 
opments, are permitted under regulation. 
It is said that California and Oregon will al- 
ways have enough timber. The same state- 
ment was once made of Michigan. In any 
case 2500 cities and municipalities and 600 
reclamation districts in the West draw their 
water from the forests within these na- 
tional reserves. 

Such being the case, no one has ever sug- 
gested, and no one ever will suggest, that a 
single national forest be abandoned. It is 
one thing to criticize; it would be quite an- 
other to have protection for the very life- 
blood of the West withdrawn. Indeed, local 
interests are constantly seeking the estab- 
lishment of new national forests where the 
land has been cut over. 

In states which lack a normal rainfall and 
must depend upon irrigation, and which 
must depend upon water power instead of 
coal, forest reserves in the higher altitudes 
are no less essential than is oxygen to the 
individual human being. 

Inevitably the functions of the forest re- 
serves are increasing. The coming of the 
automobile has taken into these solitudes 
millions of tourists where none went fifteen 
years ago. They must be educated and 
kept from starting fires and destroying re- 
sources upon which whole states depend. 
So the Forest Service is the national fire de- 
partment, and as reforestation becomes 
more and more essential to the continuance 
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ATURE was generous in the way she 
chiseled Galatea’s classic features. But, 
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of national life, the chief forester may be- 
come the nation’s chief farmer. 

The national forests cover a very large 
area indeed, and more than 30,000 per- 
mittees graze cattle or sheep in these places. 
Inevitably in their administration there 
must be some friction between those who 
use and those who regulate. 

But looking at the subject broadly, it is 
fortunate that a central authority is admin- 
istering at least this fraction of the coun- 
try’s land in the interest of all the varied 
uses. 
only; they are for timber production and 
reproduction, for watershed protection, for 
power sources, for wild-life production and 
for recreation. 

In Europe a far larger percentage than 
here of all the land is under complete ad- 
ministration, either for preservation or for 
use on a basis of permanent production of 
all these resources. After all, no one has 
any control over the utilization of land in 
this country, except in such places as the 
If in 


want a waterfall saved and the power com- 
panies want it harnessed, the outcome usu- 
ally depends upon which group stirs up 


public sentiment most effectively, rather — 


than upon any reasoned program. 

But Mr. Roosevelt had still another and 
entirely different reply to the parable of the 
four brothers. He told how California 
representatives came to him when the 
Colorado River broke through its dikes, not 
to protest against the three bad brothers in- 
terfering in local self-government; ‘they 


| came to see if I wouldn’t get the National 


Government to interfere and have the 
break stopped.” 

He remarked that even the most thick- 
and-thin defender of state’s rights in Cali- 
fornia had no objection to the Sacramento 
River being improved with Federal money, 
and referred to his part in starting the rec- 
lamation policy. He had not long before 
dedicated the Roosevelt Dam, which sup- 
plies the Salt River Valley of Arizona with 
water, and had himself turned on the water. 
With prophetic vision he added: 

““We shall see 75,000 farmers and towns- 
people who will owe their very existence 
and well-being to the fact that the bad 
brothers—Hast, North and South—turned 
in and are paying to the Western brother 
money which he could not afford to pay.” 


Eastern Money for Western Roads 


Now the idea of the Reclamation Act 
has always been that the Government 
should use the money from the sale and 
lease of public lands in the Western states 
to reclaim and irrigate land for the benefit 
of settlers; the settlers to make repayment 
in easy installments. It is true that most of 
the new money that has been invested by 
the Government in this way has come from 
the West. 

But Mr. Roosevelt must have had some 
foresight of the mistakes and errors in rec- 
lamation, the failure of settlers to repay, 
the extensions of time, the abandonment of 
farms and the help asked for, or he would 
not have kept insisting that reclamation 
means “‘payment out of the shares of the 
three brothers to be spent in the country of 
the youngest brother.” 

This is not the place to. argue the wisdom 
of Federal reclamation. Perhaps more 
money has been wasted in Hastern river 
and harbor improvements. But the mis- 
takes made in reclamation were largely due 
to local Western enthusiasms, backed by 
local political advocates, bringing pressure 
to allocate funds in the wrong places. 

The point is that in any case it is the 
Far West which has got the $200,000,000 or 
so of reclamation money. The East may 
have locked up Western lands, but it has 
poured the equivalent cash income thereof 
into the lap of the West, and none too care- 
fully at that. 

Roosevelt could have made a far stronger 
case if he had lived today. The East grum- 
bles along at what it considers the waste of 
reclamation, but the policy, with minor 
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modifications, still continues. More impor- 
tant by far than that, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has adopted a new policy toward 
the West, that of aiding highway construc- 
tion, and in this case the money spent is in a 
sense almost entirely that of the three older 


brothers. Federal-aid money is spent every- 


where, but it is of far greater relative im- 
portance to the West. There are Eastern 
states which get back in Federal aid less 
than 1 per cent of what they pay, and there 
are Western states which get back 200 per 
cent of what they pay. 

In a very real sense then the highway sys- 
tem of the West is being built with Eastern 
money—with the money paid in income 
taxes by states like New York and Penn- 
sylvania. Thus, though we find Western- 
ers who proclaim that the East is holding 
back their country, we find just as many 
Easterners grumbling because they are 
taxed to develop the West. Why should 
residents of Maryland be compelled to 
build roads through the deserts of Nevada? 
Nor are the grounds of objection selfish 
only. Federal aid is charged with being a 
lever to invade the prerogatives of the 
states, to break down their authority and 
deaden their initiative. At best it is de- 
scribed as baby food and paternalism; at 
worst it is denounced as Federal tyranny. 


The Place to Raise Taxes 


As far as the tax argument is concerned, 
it may be replied that-taxes are always 
raised where the money is. Right or wrong, 
the prosperous individual or community 
must come in for a heavy share of the bur- 
dens of government. But more to the 
point is the fact that though the Hast pays 
the taxes, the West has been partly re- 
sponsible for producing the wealth which 
enables the East to pay. Dividends and 
taxes seem to come from New York, but it 
is largely an illusion. Many a great rail- 
road and mining corporation pays all its 
Federal taxes from New York, but has not 
a mile of track or a mine east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

States like Colorado, Montana, Utah 
and Nevada have been emptied of hundreds 
of millions of mineral wealth. If a tiny 
fraction of the income taxes paid in their 
Eastern, or San Francisco, or Los Angeles 
houses by descendants of rich mine owners 
goes to build roads in the mountain and des- 
ert states whence the wealth originally came, 
surely there can be no injustice in that. 

The fortunes of the country have not as 
a rule been built out of the local resources 
of a single given community, but because 
trade is free throughout forty-eight states. 
The poorest state helps to enrich the rich- 
est, and citizens of the so-called wealthy 
Eastern states are likewise citizens of the 
whole nation. 

The early transcontinental railroads, es- 
pecially the Union Pacific, were built with 
the aid of Federal money, and it was con- 
sidered no misuse of funds thus to tie the 
East and West together. All the early 
Western railroads were given enormous and 
valuable grants of timber, oil and mineral 
lands. 

This country, so long developed on the 
basis of railroad transportation, is now be- 
ginning to develop on the basis of highway 
transportation as well, for it is found that 
the highway must fill in the meshes between 
the railroads. Thus Federal aid is the shar- 
ing of costs made necessary by the growing 


nature of highway transport. It is needed - 


to articulate the system, to connectstretches 
of good road, to direct and aid the construc- 
tion of national arteries in a way which the 
states and communities have not done and 
cannot be expected to do. 


This is not the place to discuss highway — 


problems beyond saying flatly that the Far 
West, except for portions of the Pacific 


Coast, would be far behind its present gen- 


eral development were it not for Federal 


aid. Possible dangers may lurk in such an 


extension of Federal power, but the states 


cannot build the roads themselves, and — 


without the roads they cannot develop. 
(Continued on Page 205) 
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Today's Amazing Energy 


Don’t trifle with symptoms 


Taking pills, cathartics, purges or any 
drugs may stop for a short time the ill- 
feelings, the symptoms of constipation. 
But they do not stop constipation. De- 
stroying warning signals doesn’t prevent 
accidents — nor sickness: and disease. 
Better to be always SAFE and never 
have either symptoms or constipation. 
That means taking Nujol—the pleasant 
tasting, thorough-going remedy derived 
from nature. At all druggists’—in con- 
venient sized bottles for family or self. 
Start Nujol today. 


HOW 


men and women 


keep the pace— | on 


enjoy every OnE Thrive on speed 


Three times the amount of living crammed 
into every twenty-four hours; the pace of 
ten years ago is tripled. Between business 
and evening affairs is merely time for chang- 
ing clothes. This, night after night. Morning 
finds men and women rushing joyously 
through daily tasks. And they thrive on the 
pace that dizzies bystanders. 


A new kind of health is the secret. Few men 
or women knew this health a few years ago. 
Now thousands know it. To live the pace set 
by these top-notch people all must have the 
new energy. 


This health is merely the right kind of free- 
dom from constipation, one of humanity’s 
oldest enemies. You can prove this for your- 
self, the way thousands of men and women 
have done, by sending the coupon below for 
a 4-day trial of a non-medicated, nature- 
given remover of constipation. 


One basic ill, now prevented 


In millions of cases, yes millions, constipa- 
tion is not recognized by its victims. X-rays 
of the lower, five-foot-long intestine prove 
how general is this condition. Food débris 
lodging in the folds and bends of the in- 
testine makes breeding places for countless 
germs that manufacture poison. This poison 


seeps into the blood. Vital organs and nerve 
cells, bathed in this tainted stream, fail to 
finetion healthily. Headaches, nervousness, 
sleeplessness, debility, dull ‘lethargy are 
among the symptoms. Organic diseases are 
eventual results. Yet many victims never 
guess their ill. 


Now, thousands have found new life in free- 
dom from all this hidden constipation. They 
are possessed of bounding vigor and nerve 
contentment. They have discarded drugs, 
cathartics, gymnastics, diets. Night and 
morning, as regularly as they brush their 
teeth, they take a swallow of the nut-tasting 


Nujol. 


Nujol—from nature 


The modern physician, the world over, rec- 
ognizes the marvelous power of Nujol to act 
upon food waste alone, to keep all the waste 
moving outward, slowly, steadily. This 
complete ejection is a requisite of health. 


Doctors are taking Nujol to keep fit for their 
tremendous tasks, and are prescribing it for 
all ages and conditions—babies, children, 
men and women in their prime or in declin- 
ing years. Athletes in training rely on Nujol 
to counteract meat diets. Men in sedentary 
work, or traveling, find Nujol an absolute 


necessity. Business women and social women 
know that Nujol maintains the charm of 
vitality, of clear complexion, sparkling eyes 
and lustrous hair—signs of inner well-being. 


When you see men and women make spec- 
tacular ‘““come-backs”’ into business or social 
circles, when you see dull, listless people 
change to dynamic personalities, it is due to 
this new health-energy that comes from 
ridding the system of all vestiges of constipa- 
tion. Nujol users acknowledge it. 


If you go straight to your druggist and 
obtain a full sized Nujol to start taking it 
tonight, you should still send the coupon for 
the book, “Defeating the Enemy of Health.” 
This comes in handy many times for self and 
family. No money necessary for book. And 
while Nujol is at all druggists’ everywhere, 
this book and trial offer are given only 


occasionally, 
Nujol 
For Constipation 
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Accept This TRIAL Offer Today 


Nujol Laboratories, Room 827A?, 26 Broadway, New York City 


‘Defeating the Enemy of Health.” 


Send me 4-day trial bottle of Nujol, the non- medicinal remover of hidden constipation. Enclosed 1 is 10 cents to pay 
shipping costs. Send also 24-page, illustrated booklet, * 
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For Limited Trains or Motor Cars- 
Ships-Stoves-or Household Furniture 


SHEET STEEL 


for Strength Safety Beauty and Economy 


N attaining the marvelous efficiency 

of modern forms of transportation 
the use of Sheet Steel has been a factor 
of immense value. In such uses it has 
probably most definitely attracted the 
attention of the public. 


Sheet Steel, however, is equally valuable 
in a host of other services, perhaps less 
spectacular, but equally important. 


No longer is there need to scrub kitchen 
tables and sinks or “polish” the stove. 
Tables and stoves of Sheet Steel finished 
in gleaming white enamel require only 


wiping with a damp cloth to be always 
immaculate. 


Refrigerators and kitchen cabinets are 
built of this same always sanitary mate- 
rial. And the walls of kitchens, looking 
like white marble, are readily and eco- 
nomically paneled with it. 


Sheet Steel furniture, dressers, beds, chiffo- 
niers, dressing tables, in charming designs 
and finishes have beauty which is per- 
manent. Strong beyond all comparison, 


This trade-mark stenciled on gal- 
vanized Sheet Steel is definite in- 
surance to the buyer that every sheet 
so branded is of prime quality— 
fullweight for the gauge stamped on 


easily kept clean, no polishing requisite, 
steel furniture is as attractive and satis 
factory after years of use as when it is first 
put in service. And the drawers in steel 
furniture cannot warp, stick or bind. 


In dozens of other forms of use, Sheet 
Steel renders the utmost in satisfaction 
and economy. Roofs of Sheet Steel pro- 
vide triple protection—from fire, from 
lightning, from weather. 


Walls plastered over steel lath are safe- 
guarded against cracked plaster and are 
far safer in case of fire. 


Used with definite satisfaction and econ- 
omy in the home, the office, the hotel, 
the hospital, by the railway, the engineer, 
the architect, the automobile maker, 
Sheet Steel renders supreme service. 


For further information as to how Sheet 
Steel can serve you, ask for copy of 
booklet, ““The Service of Sheet 
Steel to the Public.” sy 


Address Surer Stree, TRADE 


the sheet—never less than 28 gauge 
—and that the galvanizing is of the 
full weight and quality established 
by the SHerr Steet Trapge Ex- 
TENSION CoMMITTEE specification. 
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Shaped 
in Steef 


(Continued from Page 202) 

Because of scanty population and meager 
local resources this region needs an outside 
start. It cannot lift itself by its boot straps. 
“ven if Uncle Sam gave back to these states 
all the lands which it now holds in trust, 
there would be precious little ready money 
with which to build roads. The money 
cannot be had until the roads are built, and 
the roads cannot be built until there is more 
money. 

But if we have any faith in history we 
must feel sure that improvement in trans- 
portation facilities will be followed by de- 
velopment. Even tourist travel in the West 
is held in check until more roads are built. 
Only in that way can the transcontinental 
railroads develop on a large scale the many 
possible side trips and detours to points of 
scenic, ethnological and archeological in- 
terest. 

The national parks and national forests, 
which are mostly in the West, are visited by 
millions of Easterners. Interstate travel 
is constantly increasing. California, with 
its elaborate highway system and high 
density of motorization, can be reached 
from the East only through states like 
Utah, Nevada, New Mexico and Arizona, 
which must be aided in the building of the 
great through transcontinental routes. 

Nevada’s population is about the same 
as that of Lansing, Michigan, but its area 
is almost twice that of the whole state 
of Michigan. Arizona and New Mexico 
became states only fourteen years ago; to 
expect them to provide for continental 
travel is asking too much. 

It is 131 miles from Gallup, New Mexico, 
to Farmington in the same state; a route 
whose importance cannot fail to increase as 
the great oil and mineral resources of North- 
western New Mexico are developed. But 
100 miles are across the Navajo Reserva- 
tion, and Navajo Indians cannot be taxed. 
Certainly the citizens of New Mexico can- 
not be expected to build a road, nearly all 
of which is on Indian reservation and pub- 
lie lands. 

In addition to the large sums which the 
Federal Government spends on main high- 
ways throughout the country through the 
Bureau of Public Roads, other bureaus of 
the Government which own lands, espe- 
cially the forest and park services, have 
special funds of their own for road building. 
In fact, 35 per cent of all the fees taken 
in by the Forest Service for timber and 
grazing permits goes back to the states and 
localities, 10 per cent of it for road building 
specifically. It is a question whether this 
revenue is not worth more to the states 
than would be the power to tax the lands 
from which it comes. 


Advice for Sheep Men 


Naturally the Federal departments and 
bureaus which control lands in the Western 
states or extend aid to them are centered 
in Washington. So it comes about that 
when there is dissatisfaction in the West 
the bureaucrats and desk autocrats get it 
hot and heavy. They are far away and 
it is always a simple matter to blame those 
who are at a distance. 

Nor are all government employes on the 
ground—the forest rangers, park superin- 
tendents and various bureau engineers— 
always paragons of wisdom, tact and ex- 
perience. 

The grizzled old sheepman must always 
have his little joke at the young college- 
bred forester and Eastern theorist; such, 


for instance, as the tale of the man who _ 


was told to move his sheep off a particular 
spot. 

“But that has been my allotment,” he 
protested; ‘‘and besides, there is no other 
place to lamb.” ; 

“Put off your lambing then until later 

in the season,”’ replied the young ranger. 

Now the plain unvarnished truth is that 
a very large number of the officials, high 
and low, are themselves thoroughgoing 
Westerners. The sheepman is not always 
old and grizzled’ and the ranger is not al- 
ways young and inexperienced. 
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The impression which an outsider gets in 
meeting forest rangers and supervisors, park 
rangers and superintendents, reclamation 
engineers and other officials and civil- 
service employes in the West is that they 
are part of the warp and woof of its civiliza- 
tion, as keenly interested in the country as 
anyone else, just as practical and expe- 
rienced, and often far older residents of it 
than the very citizens who occasionally 
criticize them for being Eastern theorists. 

Even in the upper reaches of the Forest 
Service, in the Washington desk positions, 
it is a thoroughly Western organization. 
The chief forester worked in the woods of 
California more than twenty years ago. 
One of his chief assistants was connected 
with the Land Office in the early days in 
Montana, and was also a member of the 
Utah bar. Another was born in California 
and never went East until he was forty. A 
third was in the cattle business in Arizona— 
a member of the legislature of the territory, 
an Indian fighter and chairman of the live- 
stock board in New Mexico. A fourth was 
born in Illinois, but his people moved to 
Idaho when he was a child and he worked 
there as a timber cruiser. Still another was 
born in the Central West, but moved to the 
Southwest as a young man. 


When East and West Meet 


The head of one of the grazing experi- 
ment stations was raised on a Cheyenne 
ranch, and an assistant district forester in 
charge of grazing in a large region was the 
son of a pioneer homesteader in South Da- 
kota, and for years has been in the farming 
and livestock business himself in that state 
and in Colorado. 

These cases, taken practically at ran- 
dom, are perhaps of no great moment in 
themselves, except as they illustrate the 
fact that Easterners and Westerners can- 
not be easily separated. Government 
bureaus in Washington are filled with West- 
erners, and New York is full of men who 
have made fortunes in the West. 
Westerner will say that an Eastern organi- 
zation or interest wants this or that done in 
opposition to the West. Often it will be 
found that the officers or directors of the 
Eastern organization are themselves West- 
erners. 

And if we turn the tables about, we find 
that most Westerners are themselves East- 
erners, and often very recent ones at that. 
It is still rather a distinction to be a native 
son in one of these states, especially if a man 
is old enough to be a substantial and im- 
portant citizen. One of the most vigorous 
critics of the Government among the Far 
Western senators was born in Maine. 

The white man’s West is very new indeed, 


and the white men in it had to come from | 


somewhere else. Not only that, but its de- 
velopment has depended, and continues to 
depend, almost entirely upon the coming of 
more Fasterners, especially those with sur- 
plus capital. This is a universally recog- 
nized condition; it is fundamental. Yet 
obviously the attraction of Easterners with 
money does not comport well with even:a 
moderate degree of hostility or misunder- 
standing between the two sections. 

“T would like to see this talk of East 
and West stopped,” said a former governor 
of New Mexico, who is a careful student of 
conditions in his state. “‘The time will 
come when investment opportunities are 
sure to diminish in the East and the. boun- 
daries of the East will be moved farther and 
farther West. As for the people who live 
here now and shall continue to live here be- 
fore that change takes place, their only 
chance of a livelihood is to attract surplus 
Hastern capital.” 

Everyone knows how Los Angeles and its 
surrounding country have become rich 
through the incessant inpouring of East- 
erners, some, at least, with surplus money. 
It is traditional how in that city, and in 
many smaller places in other Western 
states, the newcomers have made money in 
real estate while the old-timers have sat 
back and wondered at what was happening. 
A great deal is said about the reward,due 
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an American Flyer 


—thousands of boys will say that to their 
dads on Christmas morning. There’s only 
one miniature railroad line that’s good 
enough to carry thename“AmericanFlyer”’. 
Most boys know that—so it’s natural that 
your boy hopes he’ll own an American Flyer 
this Christmas. American Flyers are real 
trains—real in looks and real in perform- 
ance. They’ve won their reputation in the 
hands of more than 5¥2 million enthusiastic 
American boys. Ask your dealer to show 
you the“President’s Special” and the many 
other fine trains in the AmericanFlyer line. 
If he hasn’t the American Flyer you want, 
he’ll be glad to order it, or we'll ship 
direct. Electrical, $6 to $42.50. Mechanical, 
$1.90 to $6. Every train fully guaranteed. 
Our big new catalog shows the full American Flyer 


line of trains and 100 accessories, with prices. It’s 
yours for the asking. Just say, send catalog’’. 


AMERICAN FLYER MFG. COMPANY 
2219-39 South Halsted Street Chicago, Illinois 


MINIATURE TRANSPORTATION SYSTE ‘yer 


The 
“President’s Special”’ 


No. 2110 Dou-| 
ble Electric Arc} 
Light.9%sinches} | 

high. $2.25. | | 


No, 99 Passenger Station 
with 3 lights and windows. 
7x12 inches. $4.50. 


No.2015 Semaphore. Auto- 
matic, with Light and 
Insulated Track. 11 inches 
high. $3.50. No. 4015, for 
wide gauge trains. $3.80. 


No. 1250 Transformer. 
Runs “‘O” gauge trains 
from light socket. $3.80. 
No. 1261, for wide gauge 
__ trains. $5.50. 
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The Inca’s Treasure Chest 
Ott 


silver 


HEN Pizarro with his handful of Spaniards swept, sword 
in hand, through Peru, the Incas poured their gold and 
at his ge These were the treasures of yesterday. 

You have treasures of your own, today—your beautiful furs, 
your expensive suits, coats and blankets. The moths will rob 
you of them if they have a chance. Protect your treasures! 
Keep them always safe from these little vandals in a Caswell- 
Runyan Treasure Chest lined with choice Tennessee red cedar. 


Cedar Chests ave a necessity! Not to use them is lack of economy. 
The fragrant Tennessee red cedar destroys both moths and 
larvae. All of the moth-killing oils are retained in the wood 
by our scientific curing process. We are the pioneer makers 
of cedar chests. Our life-long experience in this industry is 
your guarantee of excellenee in every chest. 


Caswell-Runyan Treasure Chests are beautiful pieces of furniture, 
for your living room, hall, dining room, or sun room, as well as 
your Bednar: Phere are exquisite chestsin walnut, Cadase lined, 
and many others in solid Tennessee red cedar. Your dealer 
will gladly show them to you and explain how they kill moths. 


Write for the ‘Key to Your Treasure Chest''—a folder of Treasure 
Chest styles—it tells you what you should know about Cedar Chests 


THE CA SW-BLL- RoUNAaN eC OM ANY 


Department A 12 INDIANA 


HUNTINGTON, 


With a very beauti- 
ful effect for your 
reception hall—this 
new Treasure Chest 


A new Window Seat 
Chest ina beautiful, 
rich walnut, with 
floral decorations 
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the pioneer, but the fact is that all over the 
West the pushing ahead has been done 
largely by men who have come in since the 
pioneer days were over. 

I asked a banker in a Southwestern state 
if conditions were not excellent at the pres- 
ent time. He replied that they were best 
between 1900 and 1910. ‘‘ Why should that 
have been?”’ I asked. 

“Because that was when the greatest 
number of rich individuals from the East 
came in. One built a railroad, another ir- 
rigated a valley and a third built a town. 
What made Colorado? The rich people who 
went to Denver and Colorado Springs for 
the climate and then became interested i in 
mining.’ 

“You know we have not grown like the 


rest of California,” said the president of the’ 


chamber of commerce in a fertile and beau- 
tiful but mountain-locked little valley. 
“We feel that the mountain has shut us off 
from the world. Our people are all right, 
but they have nothing but what they have 
accumulated since they came in here to seek 
their fortunes. We need more outside capi- 
tale? 

From all over the Far West comes the 
pathetic cry for more capital, for more 
people with capital. Early one morning I 
alighted from a transcontinental train at a 


| little tank station in Eastern Nevada. I 


| had hardly met the local editor and the 


| paign. 


druggist, who were to show me around, 
before they began as follows: 

“What this place needs is the right class 
of people—those with money to invest—if 
only a dribble to get us over the hump. We 
need people who can start on something be- 
sides a shoe string.” 

The West has always been held back by 
high interest rates, which still range in 
many places from 61% per cent or 7 per cent 
upward. A business man in an Arizona 
city went to an old money lender and so- 
called banker to get a subscription for a 
chamber-of-commerce advertising cam- 
“No,” said the money lender, “‘ you 
might bring people from the East who 


| would lend as low as 8 per cent.” 


If for no other reason than to wear down 
the interest rate, the West must continue to 
add Easterners to its population. One 
reason the East remains rich and powerful 
is because money rates are low, and they 
are low because the region is rich and 
powerful. It is a cycle hard to break. 


Absentee Developers 


Dependent as the West is upon indi- 
viduals from the East with capital to invest, 
it is even more dependent upon the Eastern 
corporation—that is, the corporation which 
has a head office in New York, which is 
chartered, perhaps, in an Eastern state and 
is owned mostly by widows and orphans in 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

The old prospector, weather-beaten and 
white bearded, with his pack train of 
burros, is one of the high figures of romance, 
like the cowboy. No doubt he deserves all 
the laurels he gets, although why the West- 
ern pioneer, in search of fortune, is so much 
more deserving than the man who starts a 
new factory in Detroit or some other city 


is not easy to see. 


Just because the big mining companies, 
the great experimental and exploratory 
mining organizations have their head offices 
in New York, it must not be supposed that 
they do not also develop the West. As the 
country grows, there will be an increasing 
use of the oil and coal resources of the 
mountain states, and often the big Eastern 
companies can, and already do, carry on 
this work more effectively than penniless 
prospectors or original lessees. 

Many a finely maintained and improved 
copper or coal mine or oil development 
will be found in remote places in the rough 
mountain states, with some hard-boiled 
Wall Street capitalist taking a real pride in 
the technical and working conditions. 

Anything like large-scale development of 
Western mineral resources depends chiefly 
upon Eastern corporations. The material 
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used in spark plugs, and found in the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, is not owned or 
used by local people, but by great manufac- 
turing concerns in states like Michigan and 
Ohio. 

Highways, built with Federal aid, are 
essential to the development of the West, 
as we have seen. But the railroads, with 
their headquarters in Chicago or New 
York, owned in the East and controlled for 
the most part by Eastern directors, are 
vital to the Far West’s very existence. 
Without the transcontinental railroads it 
would not be a white man’s country at all. 
It would still be the Great American 
Desert. 


Steel Life Lines 


The Far West feels that freight rates are 
too high, and it grumbles now and then 
at what it considers the inadequate rep- 
resentation which it has on the boards of 
directors of the great Western rail sys- 
tems. 

But there ‘are state governments which 
could hardly function if it were not for the 
taxes paid by these companies. True it is 
that in early days the Government was 
lavish with land grants, but it would al- 
most seem as if the railroads were now pay- 
ing dearly for this early generosity in their 
present support of the states through which 
they run. 

One single railroad system pays 25 per 
cent of all the taxes in the state of New 
Mexico, and as high as 75 per cent in one 
county. A county in Nevada was rescued 
from failure to meet its interest obligations 
by the building of a railroad through it. 

Much of the Far West lacks navigable 
rivers and is separated from other parts of 
the country by mountains and deserts. 
Practically everything produced is ex- 
ported by rail and everything consumed is 
imported in the same way. The railroads 
are veritable life lines. 

It is usually found advantageous for even 
the new transcontinental highways, built so 
largely with Federal aid, to follow closely 
the railroad lines. From the train one does 
not notice so much, but from the highway 
the transcontinental traveler realizes viv- 
idly that the railroads are to this country 
what gas is to his motor or air to the swim- 
mer. Such a country must be far more 
thickly settled than now before the high- 
way even begins to take the railroad’s 
place. 

In the desert and mountain country de- 
velopment has more or less radiated from 
the railroads. Points which they choose 
for local shops, like Albuquerque, Reno, 
Tucson and San Bernardino, are by that 
very act rendered important centers. 

Much as each local community desires a 
new highway, the building of a new railroad 
is even yet a vastly more important event. 
Newrailroad constructions in Southeastern 
Oregon, in Southern Arizona and down the 
west coast of Mexico to connect with the 
present line from Arizona are considered 
among the most hopeful indications of fu- 
ture development in the West today. 

In time the Santa Fe from the south, and 
the Denver & Rio Grande or possibly the 
Union Pacific from the north, will tap far 
more extensively than now the great four- 
corners’ area of Colorado, Utah, New Mex- 
ico and Arizona, with its oil and other min- 
eral resources. It is in ways like this that 
whole cycles of new wealth production are 
started. Because the owners, directors and 
head offices of these railroad corporations 
are elsewhere, the West at times regards 
them as outsiders or aliens. Yet the for- 
tunes and fate.of West and railroad are 
indissolubly linked. 

There is no such thing as separating the 
four brothers of which Roosevelt and his 
fellow debater spoke. Their interests, 
though not wholly identical, are joined at 
many points. If I have been able in the 
least degree to show the reader how artifi- 
cial much of the appearance of difference is, 
this article has accomplished its purpose. 
East is West and West is Hast. 


ma Note—This is the fifst of three articles by 
| 


Mr. Atwood. The next will appear in an early issue 
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Seven times as. big as France 
yet ONE rail system serves it all. 


AWN comes slowly to an empire so vast. 
Illinois’ prairies are alight while darkness 
still holds the Rockies. An hour, two 

hours, and a new morning has spread two thousand 
miles. Thirty million people in 17 states awake— 


And seek a thousand wants of another day. Four 
hundred thousand bushels of wheat for the day’s 
bread; 12 million pounds of meat; 400 thousand tons 
of coal; 6 million gallons of gasoline. Clothing, 
lumber, steel, luxuries—by trainloads. Hundreds 
of thousands of people must ride on trains. 


* * * 


Transportation! In this Drama of a Day it plays 


‘the leading role. A giant railroad is ready for its 


part. Its army of fifty thousand workers arises for 
the task. A thousand trains must run. In hundreds 
of communities life and business of another day 
await their coming. 

* * * 


Trace this empire and this railroad. Half the United 
States is served. By the rails of the Burlington 
from Chicago and St. Louis to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. By the Colorado and Southern, its sub- 
sidiary, from Colorado to the Gulf Atlantic. By 
the Great Northern Railway and the Northern 


For 75 Years 


The Burlington has completed seventy-five years of successful 

railroad service. The Burlington has never been in the hands 

of a receiver; it has never defaulted on a financial obligation. 

The Burlington has counted success as necessary to a useful 

existence. It knows no other way to provide the high class 

of service the public has demanded and which the Burlington 
has made its first purpose 


Mtedeurers 


PRESIDENT OF THE BURLINGTON 


Pacific Railway, its associated lines, from the Great 
Lakes to the North Pacific Coast. 


Over 27,000 miles of connecting, natural trans- 
portation lines—the West's greatest system! 


Here, in these seventeen states, is the bulk of the 
nation’s production—in wheat, in corn, in oats, 1n 
flour, in livestock, in wool, in dairy products, in 
iron, in timber. From fields in sunlight, from treas- 
ure lands underground come vast riches in cotton, 
sugar beets, fruit, coal, oil, copper, silver and gold. 
* * * 

Servant of this empire and servant of the nation 
that is fed, clothed and sustained is the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy Railroad. It carries more 
grain than any other railroad. It carries more live- 
stock than any other railroad. It carries more food 
products than any other railroad in the world. 


It has been the government fast mail carrier be- 
tween Chicago and Omaha for forty-three unbro- 
ken years. It is the principal carrier of summer 
tourists to the resorts of the Rockies. Its fine pas- 
senger trains go Everywhere West. 

ok * eS 

Seventy-five years of successful operation has cn- 
abled the Burlington to provide the highest type 
of modern railroad service. To perpetuate its high 
standards, to serve with increasing usefulness the 
great empire it helped to build, the experience, 
the resources, the energies of the Burlington are 
pledged without limit. 


The Burlington Route 


The National Park Line 


Everywhere West 
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WAFFLE IRON 


Heavily nickel plated over brass 

body—an iron that will never 

rust. Deep aluminum grids. 
$9.00. In Canada $12.00. 
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STAR-Rite 
solvesthat per- 
plexing Christ- 
mas problemof what 
to give. Here is a com- 
plete line of high quality, 
useful and handsome elec- : 
trical home conveniences and | 
comforts that are ideal Christ- | 
mas gifts. There are gifts here that \ 
will prove delightful to every name ~* 
on your list—gifts that will stand as en- 
during memories of their giver. STAR- 
Rite products are known all over the country 
for their superior quality and value- giving 


TOASTER 


Highly polished nickel finish, 
non-heating turning handles. 
$4.50. In Canada $6.00. 


prices. Every item in the STAR-Rite family is rs 
built of finest materials—every item is a leader in 
its field—a leader in both quality and value. There are 
toasters and waffle irons, grills and heating pads. There’s 
a busy little household motor, heaters for nursery, bed- » 


room and bath. There are curling irons, marcel wavers, and 


oe 


hair dryers—and a splendid new and improved 6 Ib. 


pressing iron. Any of the better hardware 
and electrical shops, or good depart- 
ment stores, can show you 
the complete STAR- 
Rite line of use- 
ful gifts for 


\ » / ; 
\ Christmas | — * 
CURLING IRONS ¢ i HEATING PADS 
Many styles and grades: } i Single heat pads in tan; : pao, 
from which to select. All j \ chseenbet <node) euten La ia: 
are complete with cord. / yf. 4 or attractive plaid com- ‘ on 
S\\, Priced from 98c to $3.50; / _ Noe Dina ons: tad 1 26 a \ 
. \ slightly higher in Canada. ff \. aug eee ne / a 
: \ we, gher in Canada. f \ 
HAIR DRYER ee ak NE ¢ cel \ 
pret pa eee TT The name STAR-Rite stands for the conscientious JUNIOR MARCEL WAVERS | 
stop awlich nO oan old New England ideal of craftsmanship that Excellent quality wavers | 


handle. Alternating or 
direct current. $9.00. In 
Canada $12.00. 


WO 


6 LB. IRON 
An i a for perfect iron- 
in ecially shaped ti 
pe re Ff near 4 
hotter tip for better ser- 
vice. $3.95. In Canada , 
: $5.00. 
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permits nothing but the best. It is known the \ 


Canadian Fitzgerald Company, 95 King Street, East, Toronto, Ont. 
MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS NEVER-LEAK CYLINDER HEAD GASKETS \ 


FITZGERALD MANUFACTURING CO., Torrington, Conn. 
Please send me STAR-Rite Folder. 
Name. 


Address é ~ iI 


which give soft natural 
marcel effects. $2.00— ? 
\ slightlyhigherin Canada. 


tld over as the trade-mark of highest quality. 
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ELECTRICAL NECESSITIES 


Fitzgerald Manufacturing Company, Torrington, Conn. 


as 


HOUSEHOLD MOTOR i 
Makes any sewing ma- 
chine electric. Attach- 
ments make it ideal for 
\\ polishing metal ware. 


\. $18.50. baiiabirese sy 
e 5 a mt La af 
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DIAMONDS IN THE ROUGH 


(Continued from Page 27) 


the flowered furniture; the velvet carpet 
was the same, but the canopied bed made 
a striking contrast; it was a beautiful af- 
fair, with curtains of rose damask suspended 
over it from a great cockleshell of gold at 
the top. 

“Tt’s like the room of a princess,’’ she 
thought. 

She picked up a new novel and turned 
the pages, but she did not read. The maid 
came in to put fresh wood on the fire and to 
ask at what hour she would like her bath. 

“Dinner is at eight. There will be sev- 
eral other guests.” : 

Sylvia nodded, told her to put out her 
silver gown, and to call her at 7:15. Then 
she sank back against the comfortable pil- 
lows of the chaise longue. 

“He does it awfully well,’’ she said to 
herself. But as she drifted off to sleep she 
was not thinking at all of Mason’s effi- 
ciency asa host or, indeed, of his usefulness 
to Courtney. 

When she went down to dinner two hours 
later, she knew exactly of what she had 
been thinking. No one was in the drawing- 


» room except Mason. He got up from his 


chair and put down the newspaper as she 
came toward him in a slim silver gown with 
a searf of delphinium blue over one bare 
shoulder. He looked directly at her. “I 
don’t like those earrings.” 

Her hands went up to her face; involun- 
tarily she started to unscrew the long dia- 
mond ornaments. Then she paused, her 
cheeks flushed with sudden embarrass- 
ment. Her savoir-faire disappeared; she 
felt like a little girl who las gone to a party 
expecting to be admired and is told there is 
a smudge on her nose. Something of this 
must have shown in her eyes, for he spoke 
with gentleness. 

“T only meant that you are more beau- 
tiful without them.” 

She became grown-up once more at these 
accustomed words of flattery. She quickly 
put on the armor of laughter by which ma- 
ture people shield themselves alike from pin 
pricks and from mortal wounds. She was 
self-confident again as she smiled up at him. 

“T always liked them,” she said. ‘‘Be- 
cause they belonged to my grandmother, 
and the stones are real, and full of flaws. 
Paste ones are too perfect.” 

“Then you like rough diamonds?” 

She had never seen eyes so blue and so 
direct as his. They told you nothing, but 
they saw everything you tried to hide from 
them. She had been thinking of them all 
that time up in her room when she had 
tried to read. 

As he glanced away from her now, she 
realized that someone else was coming to- 
ward them. Hastily she took off the ear-. 
rings and put them into his hand. 

“Keep them for me.” 

He had transferred them to the pocket 
of his dinner coat before Courtney had 
crossed the room. 

“What are you two talking so earnestly 
about?” he asked. 

Sylvia glanced toward Mason, as she 
answered, “‘Rough diamonds.”’ 

Courtney’s glance was apprehensive; 
then, as he saw the smile on his host’s face, 
he relaxed. 

“Great place you’ve got here. I never 
saw such bathrooms. I feel like a Roman 
emperor in mine. Who built the house?”’ 

“Don’t remember the man’s. name— 
some war profiteer, I think—who began it. 
When I bought it it was only half finished; 
the man had died in the meantime, and his 
widow hadn’t enough money to live in it. 
So I was able to put my own ideas into fin- 
ishing it. I went to Europe after I’d bought 
it and took an architect and a photographer 
along. Then, when I saw a room JI liked 
somewhere, I’d tell them I wanted that 
reproduced here. The result is there aren’t 
any periods.” 

“T hate period rooms,” said Sylvia, quite 
forgetting Courtney’s perfect Louis Qua- 
torze drawing-room in town. ‘‘For of 


course no such things ever existed during 
the periods themselves! I think mine is 
the most charming bedroom I’ve ever seen.” 

“Oh, I got that out of a picture,”’ said 
Mason. “I’m glad you like it. No one’s 
used it before.” 

At that moment a servant opened the 
doors leading from the hall, and a flood of 
women’s voices and perfume and bright 
dresses ushered in the half-dozen other 
guests. 

Courtney had occasion to whisper, 
“You're going strong! Good for you! 
And I’ve never seen you look so lovely.” 

In order not to answer him, Sylvia 
moved forward. She knew the four other 
women, and she disliked each one, although 
she had never realized it until she saw them 
all together. Two of them, as it happened, 
were the wives of newly rich, self-made 
men. She had encountered them on vari- 
ous charity boards and at large parties. 
They were handsome, beautifully dressed 
and self-assured beyond any assurance 
mere personal self-satisfaction could pro- 
duce, for they relied upon the power, 
completely outside themselves, of their hus- 
bands’ money. They greeted Sylvia with 
arrogance, partly in order to forestall any 
possible arrogance on her part and also to 
show their indifference to her and whatever 
she thought she stood for. 

Sylvia found herself-standing beside the 
third woman, who was much the prettiest 
of the group, in a picture gown of apple- 
green taffeta which hung perilously low 
over her white, rounded bosom and shoul- 
ders. She was Mildred Lacey-Smith, the 
daughter of old Bill Lacey, as her father, 


‘who had made and lost several fortunes, 


had been called. She was small and her 
voice was soft and her hair was golden, and 
every now and then she made some witty 
but shocking remark in a manner so inno- 
cent that it was impossible to believe she 
could understand her own meaning. 

From the moment she entered the room 
her wide blue eyes never left the face of her 
host. When dinner was announced, he 
came toward them and asked Sylvia if she 
would sit at the head of the table. 

““My aunt isn’t coming down,” he said. 
“She doesn’t enjoy parties like this.” 

Mrs. Lacey-Smith took his arm with a 
proprietary gesture. ‘‘You haven’t even 
telephoned me for two whole days!”’ she 
said in her sweet childlike voice. 

Sylvia wanted to shake her. They had 
gone to school together; old Bill Lacey 
had blackmailed some of his business asso- 
ciates into getting Mildred into a good and 
unusually exclusive school. The year of her 
debut she had married Howland Smith, 
whose family connections had made her 
social position secure; but she had tired 
of his friends, whom she declared stuffy, 
and he had disliked hers, who were rowdy, 
and after her father’s final failure she had 
suddenly divorced him. No one knew the 
reason. She had one child—an extremely 
picturesque little girl with long golden 
curls. They had often been painted together 
according to the best Romney traditions. 
Sylvia had once said that the only time 
Mildred saw the child was during the hours 
in some artist’s studio when she was posing 
for these pictures. Certainly there could 
have been little place for the child in the 
life which her mother led; she had that 
which she always referred to as a pied-d- 
terre in New York, but she seemed to live 
chiefly with the group of friends with 
whom she had come tonight. When they 
chartered a private car to go to the Ken- 
tucky Derby, or motored up to Saratoga 
Springs to occupy a whole corridor of rooms 
during the races, they always took Mildred 
along.. At other times she stayed with 
them at their country places or their Flor- 
ida villas, or went with them to Paris for a 
month’s shopping. 

Her popularity with wives was contrary 
to all masculine theories, for she was much 
the prettiest and most charmingly dressed 
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aglow, having the fun of their young lives? 
Boys and girls on sleek, swift Flexible Flyers 
whizzing along like the wind!. 


And did you notice that little fellow off 
to the side. Dismal and forlorn—watching 
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boy who said, “Aw! What good’s snow 
without a Flexible Flyer!” 
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of the group. But for various reasons they 
found her indispensable; she could always 
be relied upon to distract the attention of 
an overwatchful jealous husband, and it 
was said that her skill in this regard, as well 
as her willingness to produce the proper 
alibi at the crucial moment, had averted 
more than one domestic crisis. She had 
excellent taste; she advised her friends as to 
the best milliners, dressmakers, and anti- 
quaires. If the shopkeepers paid her a 
commission, as her enemies hinted, the 
women to whose bills these commissions 
were added did not care. Perhaps they 
realized as men did not, that underneath 
her excessive femininity, her curves and per- 
fumes and soft voice and sky-blue eyes, she 
was fundamentally hard. She did not seek 
love; an ermine cloak would do much bet- 
ter, thank you. She had a beautiful one, 
as a matter of fact. It had formed an 
effective background for last winter’s por- 
trait of herself and her little girl. 

“And in exchange for the cloak and the 
picture, I’ll wager she gave nothing more 
damaging or generous than the honey of 
flattery,’’ Sylvia’s thoughts terminated. 

She sat down at the head of the long 
polished table with its exquisite lace and 
silver-gilt candelabra; she turned to the 
man on her right. ‘‘What a beautiful 
service!”’ ‘ 

She looked across the bowls of red roses 
and the pyramids of colorful fruits—red 
apples and yellow pears and purple grapes— 
to the other end of the table, where Mildred 
Lacey-Smith was leaning toward Mason; 
the folds of her apple-green gown touched 
his black dinner coat; her glistening golden 
hair was not far from his cheek. 

Halfway down the table she saw Court- 
ney; he was talking in his most animated 
way to his dinner partner. From his ex- 
pression of rapt attention an outsider would 
have assumed that he found her more in- 
teresting than any woman he had ever seen, 

The man on Sylvia’s left claimed her at- 
tention. While he related along and almost 
pointless anecdote, Sylvia had an excellent 
chance to sort out her own thoughts. They 
brought her little comfort, however, and 
the unpleasantness of her mood was in- 
creased as she considered the dreadful half 
hour she would have when the women had 
left the men over their cigars. Then to her 
surprise this problem was solved by the 
arrival at the table of coffee and liqueurs. 

“Mason really does it awfully well!’ she 
said again to herself. She reviewed the 
details of the dinner; there had not been 
too many courses, but each one had been 
perfect. She wondered who guided Mason 
in his housekeeping; involuntarily she 
glanced down at the end of the table. Mil- 
dred Lacey-Smith, in the process of lighting 
a cigarette from their host’s briquet, had put 
one hand over his. Sylvia knew this gesture 
well. She looked away, but not before she 
had caught Mason’s eye. For a second she 
thought that he was trying to communicate 
something to her, then she realized that he 
was only trying to signal to her to rise. 

She got up and took the arm of her part- 
ner with almost exaggerated formality. 
As they led the way toward the oak-paneled 
library she heard Courtney saying in his 
most gallant, and insincere, manner, “I 
think it’s too unkind of you, Mrs. Braite, 
not to have asked me once to your house 
since you got back from Europe. Is that 
what being presented at the Court of St. 
James does to old friendships?” 

And Mrs. Braite, completely deceived, 
answered honestly, “‘But I asked you so 
many times before when you couldn’t come 
that I thought you didn’t really want to. 
You know we always love having you. I 
wonder if two weeks from now 4 

Sylvia sat down in a high-backed needle- 
point chair in front of the great Normandy 
fireplace. Courtney came over to her as 
soon as he had deposited Mrs. Braite on a 
sofa, next to Mrs. Lacey-Smith, who was 
her house guest. 

“Be a little bit nice to them, won’t you?’ x 
His voice was too low for anyone else to 
hear. He adjusted a footstool on which she 
rested her slender silver-shod feet. 


December 4,1926 


“Has Mr. Braite just been made director 
of some new company?” 

He looked at her in surprise. “As a 
matter of fact, he has. Darn it all, he 
asked me last year to put him up at a club 
and I shied it. Now I suppose I’ve got to 
do it.” He glanced toward the sofa. 
“Hspecially as they’re so close to Mildred.” 

““What has she to do with it?” 

But she knew the answer even before he 
inclined his head significantly in the direc- 
tion of their host. ‘“‘She’s played her cards 
awfully well to land him. Smart woman. 
Poisonous, but smart.” 

Then, as Mason came toward them, 
Courtney turned to the sofa. “ You ought 
to be painted in that green dress.” 

Mildred moved over invitingly. “Sit 
down here.’’ She began to talk to him in 
her soft childlike voice, but she missed no 
movement of Mason’s as he stood beside 
Sylvia’s chair. 

“T was sorry I couldn’t talk to you at 
dinner,” he said. ‘There area lot of things 
I’d like to ask your opinion about. And 
then I was sorry, too, that I’d been so rude 
about those earrings. You must have 
thought me even worse than—well, even 
worse than you probably expected me to 
be. ” 

The servants prepared re card tables. 

Mildred jumped to her feet. ‘“‘Oh, I 
must have some bridge. I promised my 
dressmaker I’d play my best all this week- 
end.” Everyone laughed. Courtney raised 
an expressive eyebrow as his glance met 
Sylvia’s. 

It was midnight when the last motor car 
had driven away and Mason and Sylvia 
and Courtney were left alone. 

“Lord, it’s stuffy in here!’”’ Mason looked 
around at the heaped-up ash trays and 
empty glasses and scattered score cards. 
“TLet’s go into the drawing-room for a 


nightcap. Aunt Mary will join us in a 


minute; she always sits up until everyone’s 
left and then comes down to talk it over. 
I'll just go up and tell her the coast is clear.” 

The moment they were alone, Courtney 
said, “I’ve the most priceless thing to tell 
you, Sylvia—dozens of them, as a matter 
of fact, but this really is peerless. I hap- 
pened to glance down the table at Mason 
when the duck was being served, and I 
heard him, with my own ears, scold the 
butler for not bringing him a ie to eat 
his peas with!” 

“Flow amusing!”’ 

“Amusing? It’s epoch-making. Think 
of a man like that being able to live in a 
house like this, and run banks, and advise 
foreign premiers, and control our des- 
tinies. . Are you tired, my dear?” 

“Yes, awfully.”” She tucked her feet up 
under her and wrapped her blue scarf 
around her shoulders. 

“Tt will soon be over. But just think of 
all it means if it goes well.” 

Mrs. Day came in wearing the same 
dark-blue dress and eyeglasses she had worn 
in the afternoon. ‘Now tell me all about 


- the party.’”’ She sat down on the big sofa. 


There was something so simple and re- 
freshing about her that Sylvia wanted to 
put her head over on the unfashionable 
plump shoulder and weep. 

Instead, she said with sincerity, “It was 
one of the nicest dinners I’ve ever gone to.” 
She described the food and wines with 
warm appreciation. 

“Oh, I know all about that.”” Mrs. Day 
took off her glasses and her dark eyes ap- 
peared very bright indeed. “I had every- 
thing sent up to me on a tray and Late every 
course. But I want to know who came and 
what hey said, and what the women 
wore.’ 

“Mrs, ‘Lacky-Smith was the prettiest, fs 
Sylvia began. She noticed the inquiring 
look which Mrs. Day turned on her nephew, 
but she went on describing her gown and 
her golden hair parted in the middle. 

“Oh, I know her! Tell me about the 
others.” 

They talked for half an hour or more, 
and when they had all said good night the 
two women went up the stairs together. 

| (Continued on Page 213) 
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This is the comprehensive plan of the Uni- 
versity of Miami in Coral Gables. It is now 
being built and equipped according to the 
most advanced educational standards, and 
its staff of instructors includes many leaders 
in their respective fields. It opened October 15, 


1926. 


3133 students are now enrolled 


in 9 new public and private schools, including 


the Umversity of Miami, in Coral Gables 


Corat Gastes cares for the mental ad- 
vancement of its youth in the same thor- 
ough manner that marks all its activities. 
The Ponce de Leon High School group on 
its fifteen-acre campus consists of 3 fin- 
ished buildings with 4 additional units 
planned. The Elementary School consists 
of § finished buildings, including a hand- 
some auditorium. All these public school 
buildings are completely equipped, and 
the architecture as well as the climate 
permits most of the work to be done in 
open-air classrooms. In addition, well- 
known private schools have constructed 


permanent and beautiful buildings. Among 
these are the Montmare School, the Coral 
Gables Military Academy, and St. Joseph’s 
Academy. | 

Most important of all is the University 
of Miami, planned as a center of educa- 
tional life for the southeastern states and 
Latin-America. Its plans call for the ex- 
penditure of 15 million dollars, of which 
nearly g million dollars has been contrib- 
uted or pledged. The University opened 
on October 15, 1926, with an enrolment of 
g80 students. The complete story of the 
University of Miami has been prepared 
and will be sent to you at your request, 
together with other vital information. 
Write to Dept. S-4, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the City of Coral Gables, Florida. 


Such are the educational and cultural 
advantages of Coral Gables. Investigate 
them. Compare them. And you will have 
at least one reason why so many families 
have chosen Coral Gables as their perma- 
nent, year-round home. ... What is more 
important to you in selecting a home than 
such educational facilities as these? 


Miami, Florida 


This is one of the new buildings of the 
Ponce de Leon High School group in 
Coral Gables, with an enrolment of 606. 
With kindergartens, elementary and 
high schools, and the University of 
Miami, Coral Gables now affords com- 
plete education for all ages. 


This is the Coral Gables Military 
Academy. Applications for the year 
1926-27 were so numerous that addi- 
tional facilities were added. 


This is St. Foseph’s Academy, a branch 
of the famous old St. Augustine school 
of the same name. It has had such ex- 
cellent patronage since its beginning, 
two years ago, that new units have 


been planned. 


This is the Coral Gables Elementary 

School, the finest and most complete 

public school building, not only in the 

Miami district, but in Dade County. 
Enrolment 875. 
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RADIO entertainment and ownership take on new meaning with a 
Magnavox single dial set. First you are surprised by the simplicity 
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(Continued from Page 210) 

“My room’s right next to yours,’’ Mrs. 
Day said. “If you need anything, just 
let me know.” 

As she opened her door Sylvia caught a 
glimpse of a bedroom so incongruous with 
anything else in the house that she paused 
to observe its details. 

“Come on in,’”’ Mrs. Day insisted. 

At first glance the girl wondered if some 
ultra-modern decorator had foisted upon 
them the carved walnut bed and marble- 
topped bureau and rocking-chairs of the 
late-Victorian era. But Mrs. Day reas- 
sured her. 

“This is the exact duplicate of my room 
at home. I didn’t want to come on here 
where I didn’t know anyone and where peo- 
ple talk and act different from folks at 
home. But you know how men are—they 
never realize just how we feel—and my 
nephew meant it for the best. He thought— 
he still thinks—that he’s done everything 
for me in having me live with him, and of 
course I wouldn’t have him know the truth 
for anything. But what I began to say was 
that when I first told him I couldn’t come 
because I’d be too homesick, he arranged to 
have all this furniture sent on, and even 
had an architect go out to my home and 
measure my bedroom and my sitting room 
so I could have them exactly the same here. 
Why, I’ve even got the same bay window 
for my bird cage to hang in.”’ She pulled 
back the ugly green curtains so that Sylvia 
couldseeit. “I guess it looks kind of funny 
from the outside to have windows like that, 
when all the rest of the house has that fancy 
kind that shut the wrong way.” 

Her friendliness was contagious; Sylvia 
settled down in one of the cushioned 
rocking-chairs to listen to all that Mrs. Day 
would tell her of life in the town of ten 
thousand inhabitants which she had so re- 


_ gretfully exchanged for that which she 


called the fleshpots of Long Island. 

“Of course while I was living there I 
didn’t realize how much it meant to me, or 
how much I’d miss things like the Ladies’ 
Aid and getting ready for the church fair, 
and so on. But do you know the thing I 
miss most of all? It’sfunny, and I’ve never 
told anybody else before, but I miss most 
of all, not having the neighbors run in to 
borrow! You know how it is in a little 
place—someone’s always discovering at the 
last moment that they’re out of baking 
powder just when the biscuits are ready to 
be put in the oven, or that they need one 
more egg to finish the salad dressing; then 
they run across the yard and borrow it. 
Between them borrowing and you borrow- 
ing, and both of you paying it back,.and 
maybe sending over some of the hot bis- 
cuits or a dish of the salad dressing when 
it’s finished, you see a good deal of the peo- 
ple right around you.” She looked out of 
the incongruous bay window into the dark- 
ness of the night. She laughed a little, as 
if at her own vain hopes. “I guess our near- 
est neighbor here is about half a mile off. 
Anyway, I’ve lived here a year and never 
seen them. And whoever they are, they’re 
not likely to need anything.”’ 

Sylvia had a sudden vision of her cousins’ 
correctly formal establishment, presided 
over by a gray-haired butler who could 
chill the heart of the most formidable if he 
did not consider its possessor a worthy 
guest. She smiled back at Mrs. Day. ‘“‘No, 
I suppose they don’t need things like that 
anyway.” 

Neither of them could foresee that two 
days later the imperious Miss Bradley 
would put herself in the position of a neigh- 
bor wanting to borrow something—some- 
thing, moreover, of vital concern to them 
both. 

II 

YLVIA hesitated to telephone her cous- 

ins; in fact, the morning after the din- 
ner she and Courtney wasted an hour of 
golden November sunlight because of her 
hesitation. She had breakfasted in her 
room, but when she went downstairs after 
eléven he joined her in the library. 

“Tiverything’s going beautifully!” His 
tone was that of a conspirator, 
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“You talk as if we were laying plans to 
jcot our host’s safe!”’ 

He looked at her in surprise. ‘‘Don’t be 
snappish, Sylvia.”’ 

“Can’t I even be snappish if I want to?” 
Then she laughed at her own ill humor. 

“Tt really is going beautifully. I was 
down bright and early to breakfast with the 
family. Lord, it was painful!” 

“Why didn’t you have a tray in your 
room?” 

“T didn’t dare. They don’t do that out 
in the great open spaces’ where Mason 
came from. Where men are men they eat 
ham and eggs around the dining-room 
table if it kills them. But as I started to 
say, you seem to have absolutely hypno- 
tized Mrs. Day! She thinks you’re won- 
derful. What kind of a treatment did you 
give her?” 

Sylvia’s chin went into the air. 
her.”’ 

“Now don’t be funny at this hour of the 
morning. I can’t bear it.” 
+t ButLdo.2 

“Allright. If that’s your story, stick to 
it. And now don’t you think you’d like to 
keep on being a good girl and telephone the 
Bradley sisters? Mason and his aunt have 
lived here for a year and they haven’t even 
a bowing acquaintance with them. Your 
cousins are fond enough of you, so that if 
they knew you were here the least they 
could-do would be to ask us all over to tea. 
I know Mason would appreciate it tre- 
mendously.” _ 

“But Mrs. Day couldn’t go over there 
until after they’d called on her.” 

““Good Lord, she doesn’t know that, you 
goose! . And if she’s happened to read the 
book of etiquette, just tell her that what- 
ever the custom is at Podunk, calling is dé- 
modé in these parts.”’ 

“But it isn’t, under these circumstances, 
Court!” 

“Darling, I don’t know whether to shake 
you or kiss you. You’ve got to snap out of 
this mood somehow.” 

They kept it up until they heard the 
sound of a motor car on the graveled drive. 
Through the long French windows they 
saw Mason returning from golf. She hoped 
that he would come in and speak to them, 
but he only waved a friendly hand through 
the open doorway which led into the hall. 

“T’m going up to change. Lunch is at 
one.”’ 

When he had disappeared, Courtney 
said, ‘‘I don’t want to be too insistent, but 
it might make all the difference in landing 
this job if you would telephone, Sylvia.” 

She got up. “Allright. I’ll doit from my. 
room.” ; 

It occurred to her on the way upstairs 
that she had been dangerously near for- 
getting the reason for her visit. 

When she was informed by her cousins’ 
English butler that neither of the Misses 
Bradley could speak on the telephone, but 
that he would take the message, she replied 
in her most commanding tones that there 
was no message he could take, except to 
say that Miss Sylvia Bradley desired to 
speak to one of them immediately. 

At this a woman’s voice cut in, ‘‘Good 
morning, Sylvia—this is Mathilda. nd 
Hang up, Parsons. I seldom talk, 
but I always listen in, for then I’m sure to 
get the messages straight. Where are 
you?” 

“T’m staying with your next-door neigh- 
bor, Grant Mason, Cousin Mathilda. And 
I want you and Cousin Martha to put 
some pasteboards into your hands and 
come over today and leave them on his 
aunt, Mrs. Day.” 

“Oh, you do, do you? Courtney there, I 
suppose.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ce H’m.”’ 

Sylvia could almost hear the other’s 
thoughts, as she put two and two together 
and emerged with the triumphal discovery 
that they totaled four. 

“Think he’d give Courtney a director- 
ship in the bank if we called?” 

‘Don’t know whether he would or not.” 
Sylvia’s voice was as cold and hard as an 
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Summer Driving Comfort 
on Coldest Winter Days 


Cl 


AN 


SOo 
HEATER 


ape FIRESIDE comfort that bars winter’s chilling grip from your home, can be dupli- 
cated just as surely in your car. The heat is there now. A FRANCISCO HEATER 
makes it available. The FRANCISCO ends forever the annual winter punishment 
of driving with numb hands, cold feet, tingling nose and shivery spine; it lets you 
discard clumsy gloves and cumbersome wraps and drive with the same freedom and 
comfort that you have in pleasant summer days. 


The FRANCISCO principle, fully cover- 
ed by basic patents, has been applied to 
every standard automobile. Whatever the 
model of your car, your dealer can readily 
secure a FRANCISCO HEATER to fit it. 
Tens of thousands of these heaters have 
been installed on open cars with excellent 
results. The quantity of warmth furnished 
by the FRANCISCO HEATER is large 
enough to quickly bring to thoroughly 
comfortable temperature the interior of a 
big touring car equipped with curtains 
even on coldest winter days. The FRAN- 
CISCO is guaranteed to deliver heat in 
greatervolumethananyotherheatermade! 


Ventilates While It Heats 
Start your motor and the heat starts 
almost instantly from the FRANCISCO 
register. Fresh, clean air, taken from back 
of the fan, is warmed over the manifold 


and delivered directly into the front of the 
car. So positive is its volume and circula- 
tion, that the air in the car is completely 
changed every two or three minutes. Ven- 
tilation is perfect. No stuffiness in the car; 
no chances for exhaust gases to enter the 
heater. No sweating of glass and no 
frosting of windows. 


More Perfect Carburetion 
The FRANCISCO is the only heater that 


completely encloses both manifolds—one 
of the patented features. It thus serves, in 
addition to heating the car, as a hot-spot 
and intake shield, greatly increasing motor 
efficiency. Careful road tests by university 
engineers have shown that the installation 
of a FRANCISCO actually brings the 
motor up to summer efficiency—saving as 
high as 20% in gasoline through better 
carburetion, 


The FRANCISCO HEATER interferes with no function of the car or motor. It is never in the 
way, requires no attention and will outlast the car. Heat may be controlled ata touch. Get the 
genuine FRANCISCO HEATER—today. If your dealer cannot supply you, write direct to us. 


THE FRANCISCO AUTO HEATER CoO. 


Illustration above shows 
FRANCISCO AUTO HEATER 
installed on Buick. 


Cleveland & Essex Avenues 
Dept. 26 Columbus, Ohio 


Francisco Canadian Auto Heater Co., Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada 
C. E. Immel, 616 Pine Street, Seattle, Washington 


You may send me information about 


the FRANCISCO AUTO HEATER 
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With this Gift 
Hell be Sitting 
fi Top of the World! 


\ A THEN Christmas Day has come and gone, will 
you be one of the many who gave him a set of 
hand-painted galluses, a moustache cup, or some- 
thing a/most, if not quite, as useless ! ? Orwill your re- 
membrance make him feel he is “sitting on top of 
the world,” all set to enjoy a year-long Christmas? 
Would you like to pack his evenings full of pleasure 
every week throughout the year? Then give him— 


The Saturday Evening 


Only $2 for 52 Big Issues 


Father, brother, uncle or friend! Does, he favor high 
adventure and romance? Does he like the out-of-doors? 
Does he chuckle with the fun-makers? Is he interested 
in business, politics, science, art? Then he'll like The 
Post. And every Thursday he'll recall anew your 
thoughtfulness in giving him so many zestful hours 
among the greatest authors and authorities. 

You won’t even have to write a letter to announce your gift. 
We'll mail him, without charge to you, an unusually colorful 
announcement, i” your name, to arrive in the Christmas mail. 

In half an hour—at small expense—you can do away with 
all the tiresome shopping trips, the worry of deciding what 
to give, the bother of wrapping and mailing. 


Post 


An All-Year KnnoWasemene 


Two Other Excellent Gifts 


For any woman— 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Monthly, $1 a year 
(Foreign, $2.50) 


For any rural home— 
The Country Gentleman 
Monthly, $1 for three years 
(Foreign, $2.50) 

Order now, through one of our authorized representatives, 
or direct from the address below. You'll find a convenient 
order form.in subscription copies of this issue. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
667 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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icicle. “‘And I don’t care whether you 
come or not, if that’s the way you feel 
about it.” 

“We'll be there, my dear. Noblesse 
oblige, et cetera. Also, I’ve been dying to 
meet the man myself. He stayed with 
Lady Patricia Radnor in England last year, 
and she said he was the most attractive 
American she’d ever met, and she thought 
we were idiots not to know him over here.” 

Sylvia hung up the receiver. So that was 
the way they felt! She couldn’t even take 
any credit for inducing her cousins to call. 


There apparently was no coinage in which 


she could repay Mason for his hospitality. 
The guest of Patricia Radnor, indeed! She 
knew the black-haired minx; they’d gone 
to school in Paris together. It seemed as if 
all the girls she’d ever known at school were 
on Mason’s trail. 

She was thinking so intently about Mil- 
dred Lacey-Smith as she went down to 
luncheon that she was not surprised to find 
her in the library, drinking a cocktail with 
Courtney. “It’s like evoking the devil by 
looking into the flames,” she thought. She 
greeted the other with the manner which 
Courtney called ‘“‘Grade B, skimmed.” 

But if Mildred observed any withholding 
of the cream of cordiality, she paid no at- 
tention to it. “‘I was just telling Courtney 
about the most divine thing that happened 
this morning at the Braites’. Jim Braite’s 
mother is staying there now. They usually 
manage to keep her hidden away in some 
hamlet of Europe or California, but she 
comes up for air occasionally, and this 
the unfortunate moment. Well, my dear, 
she came into Dora’s room this morning 
while I was there, and tried to tell her 
maid, in French, what was the matter with 
her mattress!” 

Mildred’s eyes, beneath a hat of red felt, 
gave the effect of bright blue enamel, as she 
brought the story to its extremely funny 
conclusion. The impropriety of the story 
did not seem important to Sylvia; more- 
over, it was told in excellent French, which 
most English-speaking people seem to 
regard as a medium which renders any sub- 
ject permissible. But she did resent Mil- 
dred’s way of implying that she and Sylvia 
and Courtney, being initiated members of 
the haut monde, would find amusing almost 
any word or deed of outsiders like their 
respective hosts. Moreover, she began to 
have a revulsion of feeling against the type 
of conversation which consists solely in re- 
counting the mistakes and faux pas com- 
mitted by other people. It was the easiest 
way in the world to be amusing; she knew 
that she herself had been guilty of it in the 
past, but she defended herself now by 
thinking that at least her malice had never 
been directed against the simple and un- 
affected, but only against the pretentious. 

Mrs. Day appeared at the door just then, 
and Sylvia found herself moving toward her 
instinctively. 

“‘T hope you slept well,” said Mason’s 
aunt. ‘I felt kind of guilty after you’d 
gone to bed last night, for fear I’d kept you 
up too late, but I enjoyed your visit with 
me so much I couldn’t help it.” 

Sylvia hoped with all her heart that 
Courtney was not listening. Then, as she 
heard his voice and Mildred’s engaged in an 
unintelligible but apparently very amusing 
dialogue, she felt relieved. 

“‘T enjoyed it just as much,” she said. “‘T 
hope we can have many more.” 

They had moved toward the others as 
they talked; now Mildred came forward. 
“How do you do, Mrs. Day? I’m Mrs. 
Lacey-Smith. I*hope you haven’t forgot- 


| ten me.’ 


“No, indeed. I remember you very 
well.’”’ Mrs. Day’s tone, in contrast to the 
purring sweetness of the other’s, seemed 
dry and noncommittal. She shook Mil- 
dred’s outstretched hand, which seemed al- 
most too small for its great square emerald 
ring. 

The presence of their hostess created a 
sudden restraint upon the lively conversa- 
tion of the others, so the burden of her en- 
tertainment fell upon Sylvia. She was glad 
when Mason joined them. 
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At luncheon Sylvia sat between her host 
and hostess, but she found it impossible to 
talk to either of them with the same natu- 
ralness which she felt when Courtney and 
Mildred were removed from the scene. 

During a discussion of their plans for the 
rest of the day she found it necessary to say, 
“My cousins—Martha and Mathilda 
Bradley—said they’d hope to find you at 
home this afternoon.” 

Mrs. Day looked pleased. ‘‘Oh, that will 
be nice. I’d like to meet some of our neigh- 
bors.” 

Her nephew laughed. ‘‘You won’t find 
them very neighborly, Aunt Mary.” 
Nevertheless, he, too, looked pleased. 

Sylvia now turned toward him. “‘They’ve 
heard wonderful things about you from 
Patricia Radnor, and long to meet you.” 

“Pat Radnor!’’ Mildred repeated in in- 
voluntary surprise. Then she drawled in 
the childlike manner which heralded her 
worst insinuations. “I always wondered 
who restored Radnor Castle!” 

Mason’s blue eyes blazed. His thin lips 
opened, then closed in a tight line. When 
he did speak, he ignored Mildred and ad- 
dressed Sylvia. “Sir James and I are 
directors in the same company. He and 
Lady Patricia have been more than kind to 
me when I’ve been in London. I must say 
I’ve been surprised to find how hospitable 
the English are, on the whole.” ‘ 

Sylvia wanted to answer, “Oh, they 
make a point now of entertaining impor- 
tant Americans; it’s a sort of unofficial 
propaganda,”’ but instead she said, “ Patri- 
cia and I were at school in Paris together. I 
haven’t seen her for several years, but my 
cousins run into her every now and then at 
Cannes. She used to be awfully pretty.” 

‘She still is. And she has a good sense of 
humor, except about her salon. Sir James 
says that instead of having her drawing- 
room redecorated every year, she simply 
changes the style of her guests. When I 
first met her she was interested in some 
kind of yogism, and the place was overrun 
with men in turbans, and flat red cushions 
on the floor. But this last year I found 
she’d dropped all that and gone in for actors 
and playwrights. I believe she paints 
scenery and designs costumes for the 
stage.” 

Sylvia could not imagine why she found 
this conversation so comforting; she told 
herself that it was because Mason’s blue 
eyes could coolly appraise even an earl’s 
daughter, which was more than many of his 
compatriots could do. 

“What about a two-ball foursome this 
afternoon?”’ Mason suggested suddenly, 
turning to Courtney. 

“*Splendid.” 

Sylvia wondered idly how many years 
Courtney would have to spend acquiescing 
in all of Mason’s ideas, before he’d be able 
to afford having ideas of his own. She 
thought, ‘‘His position is very much like 
that of a courtier toward a king, in the days 
when kings had real power. Mason may 
not be a modern Napoleon, but certainly 
his satellites act as if he were. I wonder if 
Courtney will dare win from him at golf.”’ 

But Courtney and Mildred played a 
much better game than their opponents. 
When they were all talking it over in the 
motor going home, Courtney declared that 
he had never seen Sylvia in such bad form. 

“Well, considering that you won ten dol- 
lars on every hole because of it, you 
oughtn’t to complain.’”’ But she smiled as 
she fastened her fur coat more securely 
around her throat; she had enjoyed every 
moment on the course. 

They stopped at the Braites’ enormous 
white house. Mason helped Mildred out of 
the car, then stood at the door talking to 
her foramoment. Asshe looked up at him, 
her cheeks flushed deep rose from the wind 
and her fair hair blowing from underneath 
her red hat, Sylvia acknowledged her 
beauty. 

“Be as nice to her as you can,’”’ Courtney 
whispered. “She practically admitted to 
me while we were playing that they’re én- 
gaged. We’re dining here tonight.” 

(Continued on Page 217) 


ird Notes 


for 


HERE has been great ex- 
citement in Fairyland re- 
cently, where Santa Claus has 
his headquarters. By the Fairy- 
land Wireless from all parts of 
our country, bird notes have been 
pouring in upon Santa Claus. 
Old Santa tells us that all the 
little feathered folk who live in 
homes have been trying to help 
him find out what will really 
make people happiest on Christ- 
mas, so they’ve been listening in 
on their dreams and this is what 
they report: 


Consider the Grandfathers 


“First of all, Santa, think of the 
grandfathers. People forget that 
they are really small boys grown 


Grandfather is just 
a small boy 
grown gray 


gray and their hearts still follow 
the band as it marches up the 
street. They would like nothing 
better than a merry-hearted little 
canary for a companion. 


And Grandmothers 


“You must have heard, even in 
Fairyland, of the revolt of the 
grandmothers. They simply re- 


This attractive design has just been re- 

produced in Pyralin in Black and 

White, Chinese Red and Ivory, Chinese 

Red and Black, and Green and Ivory— 
stands to match 


THE 


fuse to grow old any more and sit 
in a chimney corner in a faded 
black dress. They are all dressed 
up in printed silks, Santa, sitting 
in the sun parlor waiting for you 
to bring them a gay little bird.” 


Father is a Problem! 


“Really, Santa, lots of people 
think that fathers are only in- 
terested in making money, ex- 
cept when they play golf! But we 
know many of them that would 
likemeeeaiary AS 4, .,ioy¥-dis- 


>”) 


penser. 


Don’t Forget Mother 


“Mother always wants some- 
thing that will bring joy and 
cheerfulness into the home for 
everyone. And you ae Santa, 


Mother wants something 
that brings joy to amare 


that canaries are past masters of 
the gentle art of making every- 
body happy.” 


Boys and Girls Come Next 


“What a lot of fun the boys and 
girls in any home can get out of 
companionship with a_ living, 
singing bird! And it will lead 
them to understand and love all 
their ‘little brothers’ of the air.” 


“The Feathered Philosopher” 


SATURDAY EVENING 


Bird notes have been pouring in 
at Santa Claus’ headquarters 
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Remember the Shut-ins 
“But most of all, Santa, we want 


you to give special thought to 


the shut-ins— 
the sick people 
who will never 
walk again, the 
little crippled 
children who 
have to make- 
believe that 
they can run 
and play. Just 
think how a little bird could 
sing to them and amuse them 


A bird is the best of 
all gifts for an invalid 


How the , 
children 
NNW Jove a bird 


through the long hours when 
busy people forget them. Surely 
a bird would be the happiest of 
all gifts for them!” 


Important Note 
“And for all these birds, Santa, 
be sure to bring a Hendryx Bird 
Home. Then the gift will be 
perfect.” 

The Hendryx Bird Home is 
a gift of distinctive beauty 
When giving a bird you will want 
to be sure to provide it with a 


charming Hendryx home. For 
more than half a century The 


" BIRD 
CAGES 


Since 1869 


is one of the most interesting stories ever 


written about a bird. An illustrated copy will be sent you free. Write to 
The Andrew B. Hendryx Co., New Haven, Conn. 
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Andrew B. Hendryx Company 
has built the finest and best bird 
homes from the standpoint of 
sanitary construction and deco- 
rative design. 


Color Plays an Important 
Role in the Newest 
Bird Homes 


For the Feathered Aristocrat 


among birds, nothing can be 
lovelier than the new Pyralin 
homes in green and ivory, or 
orange and black for the sun 
room or breakfast room; in smart 
black and white effects or pastel 
Inex- 


tints for the living room. 
pensive 
Duco finish- 
ed designs 
also come in 
effective 
colors. 


yeuss ta be 
sure that the 
Bird Home ; 

; The Hendryx Bird Home 
OUTS elect adds a smart decorative 
bears .the color note to your home 
name “ Hen- 
dryx.” Almost all bird stores, 


seed stores, florists, hardware, 
furniture or department stores 
will show you a variety of the 
newest designs, priced from $2.00 
to $150.00—stands from $2.50 
to $25.00. 


In the Bird Store 


“Hear! Hear! Hear!” trilled the 
Littlest Bird in his sweetest notes. 
“Why such excited ‘Hear! hears!’ 
laughed the Wise Old Bird. “You 
are not listening to a speech in Con- 
gress!” “Oh, but, didn’t you hear 
what those children were saying? 
They have every one written letters 
to Santa Claus asking him to bring 
them a bird—in a Hendryx cage!” 
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Winterfront Guards Your Motor. 


December 4, 1926 


gainst the Ravages of Cold 


. 


. Wrong 


Thousands believe that it is not 
necessary to protect a motor 
from cold except in freezing 
weather. It’s a mistaken idea. 
Cold is the cause, automotive 
authorities agree, of 50 to 
75% of all premature motor 
wear. Cold doesn’t just mean 
below zero. At 60° Fahrenheit 
your motor is underheated. 


TODAY! Correct this grave error 
that 1s costing car owners millions 


ILLIONS of cars—old and new. 

Millions of motorists at the wheel— 
listening these cold mornings to coughing, 
sputtering, bucking motors — wondering 
why the smoothness of summer operation 
left these motors—almost over night. 


Millions of “chokes” come to the rescue 
— flooding cold cylinders and cylinder 
walls with raw gasoline. Glass-like metal 
surfaces washed clean of the vital oil film 
of protection. Vital motor parts laid bare to grinding 
friction. Excessive dilution follows, fouled spark 
plugs, high gas consumption, extreme carbonization, 
corrosion and rapid cylinder wear. 


Punishment! 


No motor built today, however perfect, can withstand 
months of such treatment. Skilled automotive engi- 
neers agree that 50 to 75% of all premature motor 
wear is the result of cold. 


Your motor is a heat machine. It’s heat energy 
that drives your car. And a heat machine must be hot 
—150 to 175 degrees for greatest efficiency. 


Of these millions of cars—few ever attain this effi- 
ciency. And spring finds thousands in repair shops— 
paying for the damage wrought by cold. 


Many automotive authorities agree it’s the “warming 
up” period in chill and cold weather that causes greatest 
damage. The “choke” period—when to get your 
motor operating smoothly, you drive miles with the 


“choke” out. Flooding your motor with 
raw gasoline is a costly “warming-up” 
process. 


Warm up, and stay warm 
with a Winterfront 


With your car Winterfront equipped — 
the “warming-up” period is cut to seconds. 
You form the habit of using the “choke” 
as it should be used —for starting only. 
Your motor is kept always at the correct heat for 
highest efficiency —you experience greater gasoline 
economy—increased warmth inside your car—summer- 
time smoothness and pep in your motor. 


What Winterfront is and what it does 


The Pines Automatic Win- 
terfront is a thermostat con- 
trolled shutter that fits snugly 
over the radiator. The ther- 
mostat control fits flush with 
the radiator. Temperature 
changes are transmitted 
through the thermostat to 
the automatic shutters. Thus, 
when more heat is needed, 
the shutters close themselves. 
When less heat is required, 
they automatically open to 
the exact angle desired. 
There is nothing to get out 


PINES 


Right 
Makers of many fine cars pro- 
vide Winterfront radiator 
protection the year ‘round— 
guarding the motor against 
the damage wrought by cold. 
At 60° Fahrenheit— your 
motor needs this protection. 
That’s when cold starts its 
work of destruction. 


of order—nothing for you to remember. Winterfront 
action is positive and automatic. In laboratory tests— 
Winterfronts have given the equivalent of 20 years of 
average service without a single failure to operate— 


automatically. Winterfront will improve the appear- 
ance of any car—and outlast the car itself. 


Many fine cars equipped with Winterfront 


Pines Automatic Winterfront is standard equipment 
on Packard “8,” Pierce-Arrow, Peerless “8,” Peerless 
De Luxe “6,” Willys-Knight Big “6” and Wills Ste. 
Claire Model T-“6.” Makers of these fine cars have 
stopped the damage wrought by cold. 

You can have this vital protection on your car for a 
fraction of what it will cost you to repair the damage 
cold will do. Insist on getting Pines Winterfront. It’s 
the only automatic radiator shutter on the market. 


Installed on your car in ten minutes 


Winterfront is for sale by car and accessory dealers 
everywhere. Your dealer 
will equip your car in less 
than ten minutes — giving 
you the protection that is 
saving car owners millions. 


Models for all cars priced 
$22.50 to $30.00. Special 
models for Ford, $15.00; 
Chevrolet, $17.50; and Dodge, 
$20.00. Slightly higher 
prices im the Rocky Moun- 
tain area and west. Pines 
Winterfront Company, 422 
North Sacramento Blvd., 
Chicago, 


NY—/?’s Automatic 


| 
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(Continued from Page 214) 

Sylvia’s elation left her. She was silent 
on the way home;° was she then to spend 
the rest of her life being nice to people she 
loathed? She heard Courtney and Mason 
discussing the stock market; something 
had dropped two points; something else 
had gone up. She felt tired. 

When they reached the house they found 
Mrs. Day in the drawing-room, giving tea 
to the Misses Bradley. Sylvia had never 
felt so proud of her cousins as she did at this 
moment. They were the real-thing; hav- 
ing made up their minds to accept their 
neighbors, they were proceeding to do it 
thoroughly. There were no half measures 
about them. They were talking now to 
Mrs. Day about her flowers; they had dis- 
covered her enthusiasm for gardening. She 
was beaming at them, and Sylvia listened 
to the conversation with relief. For she 
knew that they adhered to a code too rigor- 
ous and uncompromising for most of her 
generation. They regarded hospitality as a 
rite. 

In spite of the fact that most of their 
association was in the fashionable world, 
they acted upon the principle that once you 
had entertained a guest in your house or 
had accepted his hospitality, you accepted 
him as one of your own kind, and you did 
not criticize him. They discriminated much 
more than the modern all-inclusive hostess, 
but they exercised their discrimination be- 
fore they received people, and not after- 
ward. It was their discrimination which 
had made their position so formidable. 

Now, as the conversation turned from 
gardening to personalities, someone asked 
about a recent scandal. The elder Miss 
Bradley put down her teacup emphatically. 

“‘The story is absurd! The girl is dining 
with us tomorrow night.” 

It was a complete vindication. Sylvia 
wanted to hug her cousin, who shared her 
knowledge that the story was, in fact, true. 
But the girl’s mother was one of Cousin 
Mathilda’s oldest friends and that was 
enough. 

A few minutes later when the name of 
another woman came up, Cousin Martha 
said briefly, ‘‘ We do not know her.”’ It was 
a complete denial of her social existence. 

Sylvia acknowledged the ruthlessness of 
these verdicts based upon personal loyalty 
rather than strict justice, but she admired 
the strength with which they were upheld. 
She realized now, for instance, that if Mrs. 
Day were suddenly to pour her tea into the 
saucer and drink it, her cousins would 
never mention the fact. She wondered how 
many people she knew, of whom she could 
say the same. 

Certainly there seemed to be no woman 


of that fiber at the Braites’ dinner. Sylvia © 


was irritated at being a guest there; she 
had always made it a point not to accept 
invitations from this crowd; she wanted to 
be able to disapprove of them with a clear 
conscience. 

After dinner she was drawn into a game 
of poker, which she played badly enough at 
any time. Tonight her luck was even worse 
than usual; she sat at a round table’covered 
with green baize, watching the four men 
and two other women put in their red, blue 
or white chips, joking with one another, 
calling for another highball or lighting a 
fresh cigarette, and she felt completely alien. 
Courtney was playing bridge in another 
room; Mason and Mildred had disap- 
peared. Before the game ended Sylvia had 
lost two hundred dollars, which sum meant 
nothing to any of the others at the table, 
but which she felt, resentfully, was a large 
price for her to pay for so uncongenial an 
evening. 

When at last they were saying good 
night, Mrs. Braite turned to Courtney and 
said, ‘‘ Will you ask her, or shall I?” 

“Oh, you, by all means.” 

“Well, we’re coming down again in two 
weeks,” she fingered her magnificent pearls; 
“and I do wish you’d join us for the week- 
end. Prince and Princess dell’ Antibe are 
coming. I’d like to have you know them.” 

Her impressiveness was too much for 
Sylvia’s irritated nerves. “I know them 
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much too well now.’”’ She repented her 
rudeness immediately, and tried to soften 
it by adding, ‘‘I’m engaged then, as a mat- 
ter of fact. But I hope you'll ask me 
again.” 

“Well, she won’t!’’ Courtney said as he 
helped her into the closed ear. 

“T hope not.’”’ Her voice retained its 
icicle quality. ‘‘I don’t see why you let me 
in for that, Court.” 

Mason stepped in after him, and the 
chauffeur slammed the limousine door. 

They talked little on the way home; 
Courtney tried to hold her hand under the 
fur rug, but she jerked it away. She told 
the men good night in the hallway and went 
at once up to her room. When she came 
down the next morning the house seemed 
very still. The butler told her that Mrs. 
Day had gone to church in the village, and 
that’ the gentlemen were playing golf. 
Sylvia wandered outdoors, 

“T hate people who say the air is like 
champagne,” she thought; “but it is. It 
feels the way a nice yellow apple tastes.” 
She walked down the path which led to a 
tennis court, unused now, with brown 
leaves drifting down on it faster than any 
gardener could rake them up. She heard 
the yelping of dogs from the distant ken- 
nels as she turned into a cart road. There 
was no doubt that this was the most beau- 
tiful time of year; the sky was turquoise in 
its blueness. Presently she came to an old 
stile and sat down, for she could not think 
connectedly while she was walking. But, 
although she had expected to arrive at some 
definite conclusion about the many things 
which were troubling her, the one thing 
which kept repeating itself over and over 
again in her mind was that after Mildred 
Lacey-Smith had married Mason she would 
never see them again—never! Even if it 


“cost Courtney his job. She would never 


enter their door! Never! 

In the distance she perceived the figure 
of a man walking rapidly down the road 
toward her. As he came nearer she saw that 
it was Courtney. She waved her hand in 
greeting. 

“How did you know that I was here?”’ 


“By looking everywhere else first. | 


You’re harder to find than a golf ball!’’ 


His hazel eyes were alight with triumph; | 


he seemed filled with elation. 

“Oh, Sylvia, listen! Just listen! It’s 
even more than I dared hope for. It’s the 
European job and a directorship too!”’ 

Her smile reflected his. “‘I am so glad— 
so very glad!”’ 

“Tt’s victory at last! After all these 
years my ship has come in!”’ 

She had never seen him in this mood be- 
fore; he appeared taller and straighter, 
and he had an added air of self-confidence. 
He seemed another person from the man 
she had first known. She had enlisted 
under the banner of a lost cause, and now to 
her amazement she found herself on the 
winning side. In his moments of failure 
and discouragement he had been appealing; 
she had longed to comfort and help him. 
Now that he had achieved success she 
could no longer play this réle, and she real- 
ized definitely that there was no other role 
she wanted to fill. ; 

“Tt will be just the kind of life you’ll like 
best, Court.” 

“And you too. You'll like it, won’t you, 
Sylvia?” 

“No.” Her voice broke; she looked 
away from him, down the deserted road 
which seemed to lead nowhere. She saw in 
it and in the dry leaves which drifted down 
from the overhanging trees, a symbol of 
the severance of human ties. She was filled 
with the sadness of an irrevocable decision 
as she repeated, ‘“‘No, Court.” 

“But I’ve only been waiting for some- 
thing like this to ask you.” 

“T know. And I suspect that’s just the 
trouble, my dear. If it had been the real 
thing—if we had cared enough—we 
wouldn’t have waited for a few extra thou- 
sands a year.” 

“But, Sylvia, I wanted to share things 
with you—beautiful things—a country 
house He 
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‘Does your workers dollar 
give him this ? 


With your factory in Wilmington you'd slip 


a lot of extra contentment into the pay 


envelopes—because of the attractive living conditions here, the comfortable Climate 


and prosperity—a wide variety of manufactu 
tories in their lines. 


res, with some of the world’s largest fac- 


Every advantage for manufacturing and shipping 


Over-night deliveries to 20% of America’s popu- 
lation. Free from the traffic jam of shipping from 
the crowded seaboard cities. Factories and 
branches here are well located for business with 
the East, the fast-growing Southeast, and for 
coast-wise and foreign shipping. 


3 Railroads—Pennsylvania, Reading, B. & O. 
You can ship also by water or truck. 


Labor Supply abundant in all grades. 


Power, Fuel, Gas, Pure Water at low rates. 
Short haul from coal mines and refineries. 


New Marine Terminal with latest type equip- 
ment for handling shipments, ships, railroad 
cars and motor-trucks in fast time at low cost. 
Open and covered storage. 10 minutes from 
heart of city. 


Free Survey for Your Special Requirements—write and tell us your special needs in 


labor, materials and shipping and where you 


want to cut costs. Our consultant will 


make a careful study of what Wilmington has to offer you, and will give you a conserva- 


tive report. 


Address: Industrial Department, Room 1301, Chamber of Commerce 


WILMINGTON 
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“The Port 


of 


Personal Service” 


Letters in our files from 


42,762 Doctors 


endorse 


GLYCO-THYMOLINE 


for mouth wash 
nasal spray 
or gargle > aes 


Remember this when your head feels “‘stuffed 
up,’’ when you start sneezing, when your eyes 
and nose start running, when your throat is 
dry and ticklish. Glyco-Thymoline is sold by 
all druggists. Three sizes—small, medium and 
the big pound bottle, shown at the right. 


Trial size bottle mailed promptly if you send roc 


Address Kress & Owen Co., 361 Pearl St., New York 


ONE, POUND 


GLYco- 
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She interrupted him sharply. “Yes, I 
know. A country house and a place in 
town and a villa in Florida and motors and 
stables—just what all these other men and 
their wives want, in fact! You and I have 
contempt for them, and yet I wonder just 
what the difference between us is!” 

She turned toward the house. ‘‘It’s time 
for luncheon. We must go in.”’ 

Then after a moment her anger died. 
“T’m sorry, Court. And I really think it’s 
wonderful that you’ve got this chance. I 
know you’ll make a tremendous success of 
hee? 

“T don’t know. Maybe Mason won’t 
want me now. He acted as if he thought it 
was all settled that you—that you’d go 
too. He spoke about the entertaining end 
of it, for instance, and how well you’d do 
that. This may change his plans.” 

Her voice was very gentle. ‘“‘That’s ab- 
surd. You’re the best man he could pos- 
sibly get for the place and he knows it. 
For, in addition to all you know about the 
business side, you’ve traveled so much and 
have such a wide acquaintance in Europe 
and are so good at languages—not to men- 
tion your winnin’ ways!’’ He smiled a 
little, so she went on, “‘I’ll break the news 
to Mason in my most tactful manner. 
Leave it to me. Oh, Court, I am 
really so glad you’ve got what you want!”’ 

And although he turned toward her in a 
gesture of dissent, she saw with a feeling of 
disillusionment and relief that his eyes 
still retained their glow of victory. 

At luncheon Sylvia was unusually gay; 
Mason had invited two business associates 
whom he had encountered during the morn- 
ing, and she threw herself enthusiastically 
into the business of entertaining them. She 
sparkled. 

As she saw their response her inner 
amusement increased. ‘‘ Mason thinks I’m 
trying to show him what a help I’ll be to 
Courtney. But just wait until I’ve seen 
his aunt after luncheon!” 

She found herself involved in a bridge 
game, however, for Mason left the house, 
and she made a fourth with the three men. 
It was after six when she rapped on Mrs. 
Day’s door. 

““Come!’’ She removed the Sunday 
newspapers from the rocking-chair next the 
fire. ‘‘I was hoping you’d drop in for a 
little visit. I wish you weren’t going to 
leave tomorrow.” 

“‘T wish so too. But I’m afraid I must.” 

Mrs. Day’s dark eyes twinkled. ‘‘ Well, 
I suppose you’ll be busy making prepara- 
tions. I hear you’re going to Europe pretty 
soon.” 

Sylvia did not pretend to misunder- 
stand. ‘‘No, I’m not going.” 

“Tsn’t he going to take the position?”’ 

“Oh, yes, Courtney’s delighted with it. 
And he will fill it beautifully. Only—only 
his going doesn’t affect my plans.” 

“‘T see.’ Mrs. Day polished her eye- 
glasses with a clean white-linen handker- 
chief smelling of lavender. Then she defi- 
nitely changed the subject. ‘‘I saw your 
cousins at church this morning and talked 
to them quite a little while as we were 
waiting for our cars. It seems they have a 
church fair here too. I’m going to make 
some of those old-fashioned blue-and-white 
quilts like my mother used—they seem to 
have come back into style again. And if I 
can get the cook and the kitchen maid and 
the butler out of the way, I’m going to go 
right down into the kitchen myself and 
make an angel ‘cake.”’ 

“Tl come out and buy it.’’ Sylvia re- 
joiced at the new enthusiasm in the other’s 
manner. “You'll find my cousins good 
neighbors in their way.” 

Mrs. Day smiled. ‘Will you believe 
it—they asked me this very morning if 
they could. borrow something from me?”’ 

“Borrow something? What?” 

““A man for dinner tonight! I was just 
as surprised as you are. But it seems they’re 
giving a pretty big dinner party and one of 
their guests dropped out at the last mo- 
ment and they didn’t know what to do— 
for all the world like someone at home not 
having a square of chocolate to finish their 


_ paste. 
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cake—so they wanted to know if I’d lend 
them one of our men. We hadn’t planned 
anything special for tonight, so I told them 
of course I would. I guess they were inter- 
ested in seeing my nephew again anyway.” 

“‘T’m sure they were.”’ Sylvia got up. 
“‘T must go and dress.” 

Even a piping hot bath exuding the most 
fragrant scent of verbena salts did not 
allay her mood of depression. She brushed 
her hair straight back from her forehead, 
twisting it into a flat knot on her neck, and 
slipped on a medieval tea gown of gold- 
printed gray-blue velvet the color of her 
eyes. She wondered how she could manage 
to keep Mrs. Day in the room with Court- 
ney and herself all during the evening. 

When she went down only Mason was in 
the drawing-room. “‘Oh, you haven’t gone 
yet?” 

“T’m not going.” 

“But your aunt said she’d promised to 
lend my cousin a man for dinner.” 

‘She loaned Courtney to them.” 

“ec Oh ! ” 

His eyes had never seemed so blue; it 
occurred to her that he had stayed at home 
in order to try to make her change her 
mind. 

He said, ‘‘Now that dress is perfect. 
That’s the kind of dress the girl wore in 
the picture I copied your room from.” 

She said to herself, ‘“You’re wasting 
your time. I won’t change. But go on. I 
like it.” 

The butler announced dinner. 

“Aunt Mary’s not coming down.” 

Presently they faced each other at a small 
table in the dining room. 

He spoke again of Lady Patricia Rad- 
nor. “‘I remember seeing a photograph of 
you there.” Before she could answer, he 
went on, “‘London would be a charming 
place to live, for anyone who had many 
friends there.” : 

“Yes, that’s one reason I think Court- 
ney will do so well.” 

She tasted her soup with a feeling of 
having scored. 

“You aren’t going with him?” 

She put her spoon down; she felt her 
cheeks flame. “No, I’m not! I told him so 
this morning, and I told your aunt so this 
afternoon. I had supposed you knew it.” 

“‘T just wanted to be sure. I’ll tell you a 
secret now—one of those inside stories of 
big business that are never written up. 
I offered that job to Courtney largely on 
account of you.” 

She felt no elation. - “I’m sorry. I’m 
sorrier than I can say. But it’s such a good 
choice. He is so extraordinarily well fitted 
for it ——” 

“You must let me finish. I don’t mean 
that I offered him the place because I 
thought you’d be helpful. No doubt you 
would have been, but that wasn’t the rea- 
son. On the assumption that he was going. 
to marry you, I wanted him to go abroad 
so I wouldn’t have to have you around.” 

She stared at him, not daring to under- 
stand. Then she said, ‘‘But—but when did 
you begin to feel that way?” 

‘Well, you see, I saw your picture a 
year ago at Lady Patricia’s and it haunted 
me. Then I met someone else who looked 
just enough like it to make me think she 
might do. But it turned out to be like the 
thing you said the other night about the 
difference between real diamonds and 
I made up my mind when I put 
your earrings into my pocket that I’d send 
you and Courtney as far away as I could. 
I even thought of opening a branch in 
Timbuktu.” 

“But, now—now that you know I’m not 
going?”’ : 

“Oh, he can have it anyway. All that’s 
of no importance. Sylvia—Sylvia, 
do you know how beautiful your name is? 
Darn that butler!” 

The servant approached her with a sil- 
ver vegetable dish. As she glanced at its 
contents she heard her voice, as if of its 
own volition, uttering the most implicitly 
romantic sentence of her life. She said, “I’d 
like to have my peas in a separate dish; 
and will you bring me a spoon?” 
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The anti-freeze that wont corrode 


One of the 


remarkable properties of 


RADIATOR- 


( ;lycerine 


ANTI--FREEZESS O:LUTI.O.N 


A few of the many whole- 
some things you eat and 
drink containing glycer- 
ine and improved by its 
blandness: 


CAKE BREAD 
CANDY 
ICINGS SHERBETS 
SOFT DRINKS 
EXTRACTS TONICS 
COUGH DROPS 
SHREDDED COCOANUT 


0 de ingredient in foods, glycerine now 
extends its helpfulness to make an un- 
usually safe and dependable anti-freeze 
solution for your automobile. For glycerine 
does not evaporate, hence does not need 
constant replacement if kept from leaking 
away; and, equally important, it will not 
corrode or attack any part of the cooling 
system. (See instructions below.) 


Uouve been eating harmless glycerine 
for years—so it won't hurt your car 


ERHAPS you've never ‘realized 
ise safely and thoroughly 
Radiator Glycerine will protect 
your car against freezing. 

Most important is the fact that 
it will not evaporate. Properly ser- 
vice your car ac- 
cording to the 
instructions at 
the right, and 
you can be cer- 
tain of cold 
weather protec- 
tion, as long as 
your cooling sys- 
tem is free from 
leakage. Many 
motorists use 
Radiator Glyc- 
erine throughout the year for it 
stands the warm days without evap- 
orating as well as the cold ones with- 
out freezing. Hence its great value 
where temperatures vary suddenly. 

Few substances are as harmless 
as glycerine—it is often used in the 
foods you eat. So you know it 
can't harm the cooling system of 
your car. It has no objectionable 
odor and is non-corrosive when 


Radiator Glycerine frees you from the worry and bother 
of constantly replacing your anti-freeze solution— 
once your, car 1s glycerine-tight. It will not, evaporate. 


spilled on metal or lacquer finishes. 
Radiator Glycerine adds a new 
sense of security to cold weather 
driving. As it won’t evaporate, 
you can put it in now without fear 
of loss, if you will first be sure 
your car is made 
glycerine-tight. 
Then a sudden 
cold snap won’t 
catch you unpre- 
pared. You will 
find, too, that 
your car will run 
better and you 
will enjoy the se- 
curity of know- 
ing that even at 
extremely low 
temperatures you will never have 
a freeze crack, for Glycerine solu- 
tions do not freeze solid like water. 
And consider its economy. It 
needs no constant replacement be- 
cause there is no evaporation. 
Once your cooling system is tight— 
glycerine-tight, not just water- 
tight—you can be sure of months 
of anti-freeze protection with one 
servicing of Radiator Glycerine. 


To help you keep Radiator Glycerine 
in your Motor Car cooling system, 


read these simple instructions 


LTHOUGH the permanence of 
Radiator Glycerine makes it 
cheaper in the long run, its first 
cost is greater than that of other 
anti-freeze agents, so it is of prime 
importance to prevent its waste. 
Above all, be sure the cooling 
system is tight. Remember glycer- 
ine takes advantage of minor leaks. 
Your garageman can easily flush all 
dirt and sediment from the cooling 
system, tighten hose connections, 
cylinder head gaskets, 


This allows solution to expand with- 
out overflowing when heated up. 
Remember only leakage or over- 
flow can impair the permanence of 
glycerine’s protection. No re- 
placement for evaporation is neces- 
sary except an occasional replenish- 
ment of the water in the solution as 
in summer. You can prepare for 
cold weather with it in advance 
without fear of loss by evaporation. 
Use only pure distilled radiator 
glycerine solutions 


and pump packing so 
therecan beabsolutely 
no question that the 
system is leak proof. 
Also don’t waste 
glycerine through the 
overflow pipe inside 
the radiator. Never 
fill radiator higher 
than within 3 inches 
of the top of this pipe. 


Be sure the cooling system 
is glycerine-tight—not just 
water-tight. This is an easy job 
for your garageman. 


vouched for by a reli- 
able maker and be 
sure your Car is care- 
fully serviced accord- 
ing to the instructions. 
You can then drive 
your car in all kinds 
of weather free from 
all worry over the pos- 
sibility of a frozen 
motor. 
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When Henry Field Broadcasts from His 
Famous Iowa Station KFNF-— 


rooms. They should know what is best in 


E isn’t satisfied to put his station's 
music or church service or lecture ‘‘on radio, don’t you think? They produce it. 


the air’’ and hope you get it right. 
That isn’t the way Field does business. He 
has his program listened to—on a radio re- 
ceiver—and if it’s right on that, it’s right 
for his audience. 
The recezver he uses 18 a Day-Fan. 
You who seek the right radio for your 
home—read the list of the broadcasting sta- 
tions who use Day-Fans in their listening 


The Day-Fan Receiver is easy to use, with 
smooth single dial control; beautiful to hear; 
in five, six, and seven-tube models; selective; 
reasonable in price from $89.00 up). Your 
name and address on a postcard or on the 
coupon line below brings booklet and name 
of nearest dealer. Hear a Day-Fan. It is like 
opening the door of the broadcasting studio 
while the performance is on. 


DAY-FAN -ELECTRI@*COMPAN Ws yan ge Ya ONO 


Manufacturers of Radio Receivers, Fans, and Motors with the Precision of 37 Years’ Electrical Experience 


*Among the great Broadcasting Stations who authorize us to 
say that they use Day-Fan Receivers in their listening rooms 
to test tone quality and clearness of reception are— 


WMCA, New York (Hotel McAlpin); WEBJ, New 
York (Third Avenue Railway System); WQJ, Chicago 
(Calumet Baking Powder Co. & Rainbo Gar- 
dens); WLIB, Chicago (Liberty Mag- 


WCCO, Minneapolis and St. Paul (Gold Medal Radio 
Station, Washburn-Crosby Co.); KFNF, Shenandoah, 
la. (Henry Field Seed Co.); WOWO, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

(Main Auto Supply Co.); WOAW, Omaha, Neb. 

(Woodmen of the World Life Insurance Ass'n); 
WAAW, Omaha, Neb. (Omaha Grain Ex- 
change); WEAN, Providence (The Shepard 

azine); WNAC, Boston (The Shep- } fe); wv OlalGoln ewer 
ard Stores); WTAM, Cleveland Feces NOY, By a a es a hey A ft i CO) NSA as Wash (State Colle ot Waske 

(Willard Storage Battery Co.); Ai ES i é i a Z ; ik ee Ph i ton); WCBD Zion “TIL 

WCAE, Pittsburgh (Kauf- 4 : i Poion Brondeaeela Stn.) 

mann & Baer Co. ); © ees E a 

1 . F, E. Co, 
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GETTING ON IN THE WORLD 


(Continued from Page 46) 


in that section. Mostly they were at dinners 
where I was supposed to furnish humor for 
the delectation of the guests. 
- “Then came greater fame. I was invited 
to take part in the dinner program of’a na- 
tional organization meeting at Chicago. It 
was a mighty proud day for me when I 
boarded the train for the long ride with a 
speech that included about every good 
story I had ever told and every odd utter- 
ance I had ever evolved bottled up in my 
system. It was a notable dinner, hundreds 
of prominent men from all parts of the 
country before me. I followed a particu- 
larly dry and statistical speaker and never 
had a finer reception. Applause and shrieks 
of laughter punctuated the talk, and at the 
end of the program I was congratulated by 
half the guests and received two invitations 
to talk in other cities. Maybe you think I 
was not thrilled. The world seemed open- 
ing before me with roses along the path in 
endless profusion. : 

“The next morning at the athletic club 
a distinguished jurist from New York rec- 
ognized me and suggested that we sit down 
and have a little visit. Seeking a secluded 
corner, he abruptly remarked: ‘You are a 
mighty good speaker, young man. Do much 


“of it?’ 


“T opened up and told him how I was 
sought for all over my state. 

«Take much of your time?’ 

“Tt was admitted that it did absorb a 
considerable portion of the days and most 
of the nights. 

““Fow’s your law business?’ 

“Admitted again that it was only fair. 
Seemed as if I did not get the big cases. 

“*T)id you ever think,’ he went on, ‘how 
many of the men who laugh at your stories 
and applaud your smart cracks send you 
their cases? Big business does not turn to a 
humorist when it wants things done—ever 
think of that? These folks at last night’s 
banquet included the heads of many of the 
largest firms of Chicago. They laughed at 
your remarks—but when they have a case 


‘in your city the chances are that they will 


send it to a firm that has no after-dinner 
speaker connected with it.’”’ 


Applause Butters No Parsnips 


“*T don’t know why it is, but in the law 
business funny stuff and wise cracks do 
not mix with legal lore. It may go with 
merchandising, journalism, magazine writ- 
ing or maybe banking, but not with law or 
medicine or the clerical profession. If you 
want to succeed as a lawyer, leave out the 
after-dinner entertainment; if you want to 
enjoy speaking, be content to remain a 
moderate success as an attorney, for you 
will not get the fees of the large concerns. 
I’ve tried it and I’ve watched it and I 
know. Pardon me for this impertinence in 
giving you advice, but I rather like you and 
thought you would understand my good 
intentions.’ 

“Tt rather stunned me, and I thought 
about his words all the way home. The 
journey was not nearly so exuberant as the 
one in the opposite direction. Somehow I 
believed he was right. I recalled one recent 
case. It involved large oil-field leases with 
millions at stake. A Detroit firm had the 
matter in hand, and I had met the two 
managers at a dinner where I spoke and 
had received their hearty applause. But 
they did not send the case to me—it went 
toa firm whose members were younger than 
I and who were stolid, hard-working law- 
yers without a spark of eloquence in any- 
thing they said. Then there was a banker 
in a neighboring city who had invited me to 
make the address at a dinner of his lunch 
club. I was entertained at his home, and 
he declared my talk was the wittiest and 
most entertaining ever given on the town 
site. When his bank had a lawsuit with a 
merchant just across the street from my 
office he made another lawyer his attorney. 
Maybe there was something in it. 


“T took out my pocket engagement book. 
and looked at the page for the next week: 
Monday, Rotary; Tuesday, Sorosis Club; 
Thursday, high-school chapel; Friday, to 
Lyons for Grocers’ banquet; Saturday 
noon, Bankers’ Association lunch. Fearing 
my resolution might fail, I wrote five tele- 
grams canceling the engagements and sent 
them from the next station. 

“Right there I quit. I refused to make 
after-dinner speeches, or, if I occasionally 
consented, they were without any attempt 
at mere humor—straightforward discus- 
sions that I hoped might forward the ob- 
ject of the occasion. But I make mighty 
few. My friends think I have talked myself 
out. I feel that I have untalked myself into 
a business career. Anyhow, my income tax 
shows that it is a business worth having.” 


Sticking to Business 


Possibly his argument applies to the legal 
profession. The average town has in these 
days several general speaking programs a 
week. If the town is over 5000 population, 
it probably has at least three—the chamber 
of commerce and two lunch clubs, Rotary, 
Kiwanis, Lions, and so forth. For each of 
these there must be fifty-two speakers a year. 
The first year it is not difficult, but after 
the near-by territory has been combed for 
the best speakers and outstanding citizens 
who will consent to appear, the search for 
orators becomes hectic. The speaker who 
turns loose a joyous flood of humor is in 
demand over a wide territory. 

Come to think of it, the most successful 
lawyer in my town was quiet almost to the 
point of taciturnity. He never made a pub- 
lic speech in the forty years of his business 
career—but he had one side or the other of 
every important case in the local court and 
was sought by every corporation having 
business in the county. The attorney who 
was the most fluent after-dinner speaker 
and who was constantly sought for because 
of his wit failed completely and finally went 
to Florida to try his luck in real estate. 

These may have been exceptions. But 
with a somewhat wide acquaintance with 
after-dinner programs, the speakers who 
left the largest measure of confidence in 
their professional ability seem to have been 
those who talked business, who refrained 
from burdening their talks with ‘‘that re- 
minds me of a story,” who received more 
applause than laughter and who dealt in 
fact and argument rather than in witticism. 
Their effort may have been less hilariously 
received, but somehow there was more sub- 
stance and a larger measure of faith in their 
broadness of vision. 

My attorney friend had no intention of 
arguing against the professional man being 
an orator—there are too many striking ex- 
amples of success both on the platform and 
at the bar. His theory, which he justified 
by his own experience, was that the lawyer 
who talks seriously of legal matters on 
which an attorney is presumed to be an 
authority, or the professional man of other 
calling who discusses topics from his own 
knowledge, recommends himself in the esti- 
mation of the business world. But when 
any of these move over into the field of wit 
and set up as the funny man of every oc- 
easion, there is an overshadowing of his 
professional ability by his success as an en- 
tertainer. 

That foremost in the public mind should 
be the ability of a professional man in his 
profession, and that all other attention 
should be subsidiary to this idea, calls for 
careful planning of the program to be fol- 
lowed in the appearances on the platform. 
Wisdom advises that one should build up 
his business position in the community by 
such means as will impress most strongly 
his fitness for his work. My attorney friend 
is convinced that one way for the profes- 
sional man in that direction is not the way 
of witty after-dinner fame. 

—C. M. HARGER. 
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Fakes is an age of youth! Can you keep pace 
with it or are you dragging behind with 
weary, shoe-tortured feet—feet that rob you of 
the pleasures of life? 


It’s just as easy to have ‘‘Step Lively”’ feet if you 
wear GROUND GRIPPERS—the world-famous 
health shoes which join hands with nature to 
make troublesome feet sound and to keep sound 
feet out of trouble. Your feet need the snug 
support of our flexible arch and _ straight-inner- 
line. Our exclusive rotor heel makes you ‘‘toe 
straight ahead’’—as nature intended. GROUND 
GRIPPERS will enliven you from the ground 
up! They’ll give you more pliant walking com- 
fort than any shoe you’ve ever worn. 


There is an interesting array of beautiful styles 
to choose from. 


If a Ground Gripper Store is mot conven- 
tently accessible, write to the factory direct. 


GROUND GRIPPER SHOE CoO., INC. 
90 Linden Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Send for a free copy of our book ‘‘What You 
Should Know About Your Feet.’’ It will tell 
you a lot about health, happiness and poise. 


(,round (jripper 


SHOES The Most Comfortable 


Shoe In The World 
Jor Men Women and Children 


a 


HOUR FEET 


Canit Stand the 
Gaff of an 


8 Hour Day 


TT 


When that Big Radio Program is On 
Be sure your Aerial doesn’t ruin the reception 


RIMY, soot-covered Wires and Insula- 

tors, a leaky Lead-in Wire or a defective 
Ground Connection will take the life out 
of any radio set—regardless of make or price. - 


Poor volume, no distance and noisy dis- 
turbances are pretty good signs that your 
aerial equipment is worn out. Don’t wait 
for trouble that might occur on “the big 
night”—replace your aerial today with an 
S-H Aero Kit—a complete antenna outfit 
designed for quick, neat 
and efficient installations. 
If not at your dealer’s write to 
SWAN-HAVERSTICK, Inc. 
Trenton, N. J. 


You can’t expect extremely 
delicate ether waves to pene- 
trate this coating of soot and 
grime on your 

aerial wires, 


S-H ‘‘Aero”’ Kits 
are available in 5 
different assort- 
ments, priced 


from $2.50 to $5. 


S-H_ Safe-Guard 
Bakelite Lightning 
Arrester approved 
by Underwriters. 
Price $1.00. 
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Let cold weather come! 


Tue boy who wears an Eagle- 
knit Cap is well prepared. 
It’s the only knit cap that 
completely protects the ears, 
cheeks, throat. Your local 
dealer can supply you. — 


Eacte KnittTinc MILLS, Milwaukee, Wis. 


World’s Largest 
Makers of 
Knit Caps 


an Eagle- 
knit Cap 


“Our Gang” 
Stars of Hal Roach 
Comedies with their 

Eagleknit Caps, 


Ou 


; Can Make M oney 
is These Folks Do 


EN and women, young and old, in all walks of life, earn 

extra dollars every month as our neighborhood subscrip- 
tion representatives for The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Country Gentleman. The list below in- 
cludes one of the many in every state who have found our plan 
easy, pleasant and profitable. Why not join them in making 
ispare time money?- No experience required. 


They Earned Extra Dollars Last December 


Alabama . Howard Denson 
Arizona . Geo. E. Bockoven 
Arkansas. Paul Edgar 
California Mrs. Jessie Mack 
Colorado . Paul Blankenbeker 
Conn. . . Noah A. Weiner 
Delaware. E. I. Abbott 
D.C. . . LeRoy Phillips 
Florida. . Clifford B. Stokes 
Georgia . W. A. Harber 
Idaho . . Mrs. R. L. Hale 
Illinois. . Geo. M. Brigham 
Indiana . A. J. DeLong 
Towa. . . Mrs. Nora F. Chase 
Kansas. . F. E. Jordan 
Kentucky Miss Mary E. Gill 


Ohio. . . W. H. Guscott 
Oklahoma M. G. Welch 
Oregon. . Wm. C. McNaught 
Penna.. . Mrs. G. H. Barker 
R. Island. Wm. H. Hawkins 
S. Carolina, Chas. A. Pearson 

§. Dakota. Miss Lucile Erskine 
Tennessee Mrs. C. V. Givin 
Texas . . Mrs. Irma Meredith 
Utah. . . Miss Helen Gubler 
Vermont . Mrs. Alice E. Morris 
Virginia . A. M. Black 

Wash. . . Mrs. Gertrude Cope 
W.Va.. . Mrs. Kate Leonard 
Wisconsin Mrs. F. H. Morse 
Wyoming. Mrs. Vada Carlson 


Louisiana. . S.. W. Ramsey 
Maine. . . Miss Erma Bunker 
Maryland . Chas. H. Bradley 
Mass. . . . Mrs. W.A. Anderton 
Michigan. . Miss Ithmer Coffman 
Minnesota . Edwin A. Lee 
Mississippi . Mrs. Charles Nelson 
Missouri . . Miss Beatrice Meyer 
_Montana. . Walter E. Cummings 
Nebraska. . O. W. Hendee 
Nevada . . Mrs, G. E. Truett 
N: JH. Ae SPB, Clafiin 

New Jersey. Edw. F. Grant. 
New Mexico B. Doty 

New York . Don T. Banks 

N. Carolina. V. C. Rogers 

N. Dakota . Ira M. Gaulke 


For Our Liberal Cash Offer—Clip Here 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
674 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


If there’s extra money to be made in my neighborhood, I'd like to make some of it. 
Although I do not promise anything, please send me your cash offer. 


Name:___ 


Street___ 


Town 
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them down. There are dozens of photo- 
graphs and oil paintings of any Red that 
ever got his man; court-room trials; every 
Pistol or saber that ever dropped a Czar or 
a Capitalist in his tracks. One sees all the 
episodes of the Dekabrists’ trial. They 
were the ones to originate the idea of not 
letting the Czars sleep too well. It con- 
tains all the scenery and props in connec- 
tion with the murder of Alexander II. 
Rows of special show cases contain bombs 
to fit any hand. 

Rooms were made up to represent cells 
where revolutionists have been confined; 
room after room of somebody either being 
killed or somebody getting ready to kill 
somebody else. One room is devoted to 
Lenin, called Lenin’s Corner, where all 
kinds of material in his private and political 
life is exhibited. 

Now we went through there on a Sunday 
morning, and we couldent hardly wedge our 
way through. The man with us was an 
Englishman, but spoke good Russian, and 
he described to us what was going on. It 
was Teachers taking young children through 
and stopping and lecturing to them: “‘Here 
is Kzolxsvlozxusz. He had the best record 
of any of the late bomb heavers. It’s 


through him you are enjoying this wonder-. 


ful liberty that you are having today.” 

Of all the Museums, this Revolutionary 
one was the one that they were centering 
the attention of the smaller ones on. You 
did not see nearly as many looking at the 
beautiful paintings by the old masters as 
you did looking at the old guns that had 
their notches in the handles. 

It seems the whole idea of Communism, 
or whatever they want to call it, is based on 
propaganda and blood. Their whole life 
and thought is to convince somebody else. 
It looks to me like if a thing is so good and 
is working so fine for you, you would kind 
of want to keep it to yourself. I would be 
afraid to let anybody in on it, and that gen- 
erally seems to be about the usual brand of 
human nature everywhere. But the Com- 
munist has so many good things he just 
wants you to join in and help him use some 
of them. 

They start at the cradle with them in 
Russia. They have a great many schools in 
Russia, which seem intended not so much 
to eliminate illiteracy as they are to teach 
propaganda. Political propaganda starts 
with their A B C’s. Their statistics prove 
that they are now operating many more 
schools than in prewar days. There is no 


such thing as a private school allowed in 


Russia. They have agricultural schools for 
the peasant children in some places. They 
have craft schools which give professional 
education in different branches to over one 
hundred thousand people annually. There 
are 24 universities. The number of High 
School students is given as 160,000. 

They are trying to foster art and culture, 
but all of it is of the Revolutionary type. 
If it is a painting, the main character has 
one foot on a capitalist’s neck and is punch- 
ing another capitalist in the jaw. But 
the main thing that dominates this whole 
thing is to spread propaganda. Talk about 
some of our states guarding what their 
schoolbooks contain—these children never 
get a chance to read anything only about 
how terrible everything is but Communism. 

You can’t go to a bookstore and buy any 
book you want. Every book that is sold in 
Russia has to be O. K.’d by the Soviet 
party. You can’t buy outside newspapers, 
and every paper printed in Russia is under 
the supervision of the government. So you 
have got to learn their angle or you don’t 
learn anything—there is nothing else for 
you to form an opinion about. 

They have quite a few community play- 
grounds and there is bunches of them out 
there practicing all kinds of games. But 
they don’t allow competition between dif- 
ferent teams in Athaletic events. They 


don’t have big intersectional games be- 
tween different clubs or schools; they claim 
that is against true communism; that if 
you defeat your fellow man it might make 
him think he was not as good as you, and 
they don’t want to leave that impression. 
If that was the way we looked at it over 
home, imagine how poor Harvard would 
feel. They would be so low down socially 
that they would be practically vacant. 


Now while I am on this Athaletic stuff I _ 


better kinder call you over to one side and 
tip you off to a little bit of the life that is 
really very interesting, in fact kinder ex- 


citing, and to an outsider makes life worth ~ 


while in Moscow. The river runs right 
through the town and, contrary to the gen- 
eral notion and looks of some of them, why, 
they do bathe—that is, some of them do; 
and when I say they bathe, I mean they 
bathe together. They don’t let race, creed 
or sex interfere with them. And what I 
mean—they bathe right. They just wade 
in what you would call the Nude, or al- 
together. No one-piece bathing suits to 
hamper their movements. 

If there is a bathing suit in Russia, some- 
body is using it for an overcoat. Why, theree 
is only two pair of trunks in Russia, and 
they were being mended the weeks I was 
there. Well, when I saw that I just sit 
right down and cabled my old friend Mr. 
Ziegfeld: ‘‘Don’t bring Follies to Russia. 
You would starve to death here.” But you 
know the way they do it there—don’t seem 
to be so much what we used to years ago 
call—what was that word? Oh, yes, ‘“Im- 
moral.”’ Well, they just walk down there 
on the bank of the river and everybody 
skins off their clothes. They don’t have 
much. Underwear is about as scattering 
there as bathing suits. 

Now if it hadent been for this bathing 
existing I would have got out and seen a 
lot more places in Russia than I did. But 
I want to state positively that while I did 


not get to see all of Russia, I got to see all - 


of some Russians. 

Well, Cal, we have stood here on the 
bank long enough. We must hie ourselves 
away and see what else we can learn from 
the Muscovite Empire that America may 
profit by besides Negligee Bathing. Oh, 
yes, Aeroplanes! It just seems like I can’t 
write you a letter without drawing your 
attention to the amount of flying that is 
being done in Europe. Now take Russia. 
Here is Russia, so poor that they don’t even 
know where their next Revolution is com- 
ing from, and get this—what just ‘one 
Society did to help their country out in the 
way of Aviation; a thing that they know is 
absolutely necessary. They enlisted two 
million members and got in contributions 
seven Million Rubles—that, in sensible 
money, is $3,000,000—organized 20 air 
clubs, set up over a thousand aeronautical 
Libraries and distributed millions of pam- 
phlets of propaganda all on flying, opened 
up landing fields, bought 130 fighting planes 
and presented the government with seven - 
equipped Air squadrons. Now this was all 
in addition to establishing Civil and Com- 
mercial routes. 

This was not the Government. It was 
just one Society; and there is two others 
almost as big that have accomplished as 
much. And here is New York City, the 
second biggest city in the world, that 
hasent even got a place to land. You have 
to go halfway to Montauk Point and then ° 
drive back two hours in an Auto to get to 
New York after you get out of a Plane. 
And here is the humor of it—you can make 
a landing field on half the ground it takes 
to make a Golf course on. ~ 

So just look what those poor Russians 
are doing, and they are so poor they havent 
got a Golf Course to their back. That, by 
the way, is one thing that makes me some- 
times think they will eventually pull 

(Continued on Page 225) 
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HEAL and plenty of it 


The minute your motor starts 
this heater makes your car 


cozy and warm 


EARN from a Perfection Heater the joy 
of driving a warm, comfortable car. 


The instant your engine starts, this new type 
Perfection begins its cheery work. Within a 
block or two, wholesome heated air is surging 
into your car, filling the entire interior with 
generous warmth. 


How comfortable and inviting it makes your 
car +++ and what a contrast to the shivering 
cold you endure without it. 


This is a genuine Perfection— built and 
backed by the pioneer producers of auto- 
mobile heaters. In spite of its low price, it’s 
quality through and through: :- doesn’t rattle, 
magnify motor noises, or leak poisonous 
gases: ++ approved by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories +++ and so easy to install that 
any mechanic can do the work quickly. 


Tell your car dealer or garage man to put the 


new type Perfection Heater in your car. If 
hecan’t accommodate you, send usthe coupon 
below and we'll give you the name of some- 
one who can. Also we’ll send you full in- 
formation on the new Perfection Heater 
for your car. 


Don’t let winter spoil your driving comfort 
this year. Havea Perfection Heaterinyourcar. 


Also the standard exhaust type Per- 


fection Heaters, as used by leading 
car manufacturers, $12.50 to $20.00. 


PERFECTION HEATER & MFG. CO. 

6545 Carnegie Avenue + Cleveland, Ohio x 

Please send me a full description of the Perfection Heater for my car 
and tell me where I can have one installed. 


Street —— 
City. = “_State— 


My car is 


That sensational development in carburetion, the Swan System, is 


made by this company’s subsidiary, The Swan Carburetor Company. 


PERFECTION “cars HEATERS 


NO CAR IIS COMPLETE WITHOUT A PERFECTION HEATER 
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® o o 4 ! 
The Responsibility is Yours! 
Sixty-Seven People Killed Daily Slippery Roads and Wet Tires— 
By Automobiles A Fatal Combination 
That’s the average, day after day! Anda large Only one device has ever effectually prevented 


proportion, children. Think of your anguish if, skidding when roads are wet or icy, snow 
through your own carelessness, you maim or covered or greasy—tire chains. When you’ve 


kill a helpless little one. jammed the emergency back, only chains, with 
Remember the Childven their biting steel grip, can help yous brakes. 
Children don’t stop to think. Today or tomorrow The Last Objection Banished : 
some little tot may suddenly rush out in front of | You can command safety in a few moments with ’ 


your car. Unless you take every precaution to Dreadnaughts. No back-breaking, nail-splitting 
guard against disaster yours is the responsibility! | struggle—Dreadnaughts are Easy to Put On— 
Many accidents are caused by skidding and __Easy to Take Off—the patented Blue Boy Fastener 
skidding is preventable. does that. No excuse now for taking chances. 


THE COLU MBUS MCKINNON CHAIN Co. 
General Sales Office: Columbus, Ohio . 
Plants: Columbus, Ohio - Tonawanda, New York 
In Canada: McKinnon Columbus Chain, Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. 


Manufacturers of ‘‘Inswell’’ Electric Welded chain for Industrial Purposes. 


EASY TO" PUT ON— EASYSITOSTANE Orr! 


ving as 


NAUG 


TIRE CHAINS 


FOR BALLOON , CORD AND TRUCK TIRES 


© 1926. The Cols. McK. C. Co. 


Re 


(Continued from Page 222) 
through. Mind you, all these Commercial 
Air lines in Russia and all over Europe 
are subsidized by their Governments. Of 
course, at home the minute we holler for a 
subsidy for ships to keep our Flag on the 
ocean, why, up jumps some cocklebur 
Congressman and objects: ‘‘Where do you 
come in to give some Airplane Co. help, or 
some Steamship line? You don’t do a thing 
for the Cafeteria Owners, and they are just 
as good Americans as anybody ever broke 
a tray of dishes for. What about the 
Farmer? Why don’t you give him a 
subsidy? No, sir-ree, I am agin helping 
anybody till you help my constituents.” 

The subsidy to give most of our people is 
to take their Automobile away from them 
and give them the subsidy of an Alarm 
Clock. If America don’t look out they will 
be caught in the next war with nothing but 
a Niblick and a Putter. Putting is all right, 
but it keeps you too close to the ground to 
be of much use in the real war of the future. 

And if you think there ain’t going to be 
no Next War you better see some of these 
Nations drilling and preparing, and they 
are not the people that will go to work and 
learn a trade that they are not going to 
work at. The next war you don’t want to 
Look Out; you want to Look Up. When 
you look up and see a cloud during the next 
war to end wars, don’t you be starting to 
admire its silvery lining till you find out 
how many Junkers and Fokkers are hiding 
behind it. 

Course, Mr. President, these are only 
tips, and you needent play them unless you 
want too; but as that is what I am doing 
over here, why, I am giving you this for all 
it is worth. I am like the old Rooster when 
he brought out the Ostrich egg and showed 
to all the hens and said, “‘I am not criticiz- 
ing, but I just want you to know what 
others are doing.’”’ Now that’s an old Gag, 
but it has to be an old Gag to get over with 
you fellows. In talking and writing to Poli- 
ticians you have to be like a Country 
preacher. You have to illustrate everything 
you want to drive home with a simple 
story that all of them can understand. So 
I just want you-all to know what even 
Russia is doing. Everybody is using their 
Air for something besides speeches but us. 

Now while we are on wars, you might 
like to know about Russia’s Army. They 
are without a doubt the seediest-looking 
layout I ever saw in my life. They look 
about like a Chamber of Commerce in Eve- 
ning clothes lined up to meet Queen Marie. 
Their uniforms are made out of a very 
heavy grade of calico. They have what 
used to be a red stripe down the leg. Then 
their pants are stuck in those big old heavy, 
clumsy boots. So the pants, I imagine, are 
really just union suits if the Guy had his 
boots off. They are not drafted. They have 
some kind of an arrangement by which they 
make them think it is an honor to belong 
to the Red Army. It is composed of men 
and boys at first that cannot read or write. 

They get, so they told me, the most low and 
ignorant they have; then they teach them 
after they get them in. But he is taught 
along their lines—they don’t want anybody 
that has his own ideas. So they do away 
with Illiteracy. The Soviet Literature says 
they teach them culture. 

Well, I wouldent go as far as to claim that 
if was them. But “‘culture”’ is their main 
word over there. Everything is supposed to 
improve their culture. Well, if it is improv- 
ing their culture, why, culture must have 
started at a mighty low ebb originally. 

The Red Army is instructed politically, 
as they figure, I guess, that in a war, if the 
worst comes to the worst, why, the Red 
Army can shoot a few Proletariat truths at 
the enemy, lay down a barrage of Every- 
body should divide up equal even if he ain’t 
got anything. The present standing of the 
Army is admitted to be 600,000. But there 
is millions of the workers that are receiving 
Military training in addition to the army. 

Course, you take those ignorant old 
Boys and give them some real training and 
they are going to be kinder hard to clean. 
War is a relief to them anyway. 


THE SATURDAY 


Now the main question that 1 know 
strikes you is, Has Russia changed much 
and is it better off? Say, that is the one 
answer you. can go and bet on. Russia 
hasent changed one bit. It’s just Russia as 
it has been for hundreds of years and will 
be for the next hundreds of years. A hun- 
dred million people are out in the Country 
and small Villages, and are living just the 
same lives they lived under the Czar, and 
their existence wouldent be changed even 
if the Prohibition, the Populist, the Farmer- 
Labor or even the Democrats run Russia. 
It wouldent be nothing but Russia. People 
don’t change under Governments; the Gov- 
ernments change, but the people remain 
the same. 

Look at us! What does it matter who is 
in any four years? You got to get out and 
hustle for it or you don’t get it, no matter 
what Government is in. And there is a 
country with over 90 per cent of their pop- 
ulation Peasants, and they have to make a 
living from the soil. They work hard, don’t 
have much; some years a little more than 
others; have to pay their taxes or their rent 
money as in the old days. Now the taxes 
are just as much as the rent share was in 
the old days with the landlords. So what 
difference does it make to them what kind 
of Government it is? In fact, they claim 
that they are not as well off now, because 
in these times they can’t buy the things 
they want, like they used to be able to do, 
as they are not to be had. 

This eighty or ninety million are no more 
Communists than you are; they don’t 
know what it’s all about. The country is 
run by the Communist Party, which has 
less than 600,000, and they rule this 130,- 
000,000. They are allowed to elect men to 
send to the various councils of the Soviet. 
But get this—you see, the Communist 
strength is among the Industrial workers in 
the Cities; but they give him a Representa- 
tive in the Government for what we will 
say is one for every 100 voters. But the 
Farmers or Peasants get only one for every 
1000 voters. That’s not the exact Repre- 
sentation, but it is the correct proportion. 

So where does your equality come in? 
They do that to sorter help overbalance the 
great majority of the Peasant vote. Russia 
under the Czar was very little different 
from what it is today; for instead of one 
Czar, why, there is at least a thousand 
now. Any of the big men in the Party 


holds practically Czaristic powers. Siberia 


is still working. It’s just as cold on you to 
be sent there under the Soviets as it was 
under the Czar. The only way you can tell 
a Member of the Party from-an ordinary 
Russian is the Soviet man will be in a car. 
They are all supposed to only receive $112 
a month, which is supposed to be the salary 
of all Communists that do work for the 
Government. Well, some of them must be 
pretty good managers to get along as well 
as they do on that. 


There is as much class distinction in Rus- 


sia today as there is in Charleston, South 
Carolina. Why, I went to the races there, 
and the grand stand had all the men of the 
Party, and over in the center field stood the 
mob in thesun. Well, there was Bourgeois 
and Proletariat distinction for you. 

Here is the queer thing to an outsider: 
They had the Revolution to run out the 
rich, and now the only one that can get in 
there is either some rich man or some of 
his Representatives that say they want to 
invest there. 

They are very strict about who they let 
in, and yet any rich fellow they would meet 
at the line and escort them in. You see, it 
dident take them long to learn that some- 
body has got to pay the wages or they 
won’t have anything to divide up. 

You see, that is where Mussolini has out- 
smarted the Bolsheviks. They have spent 
all the money they could rake and scrape 
on Propaganda in other Countries, and here 
they were in Russia with the biggest and 
richest Country in the World to work with. 
They should have spent every cent of all 
this on just working and improving Russia, 
and getting it so it looked like something. 
That was what Mussolini has done. All his 
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PRICED FROM 35 fo ‘45 


© 


Ne MONROE HYDRAULIC 
Shock Eliminators 


Operating on the hydraulic principle —recognized every- 
where as the most efficient method of eliminating road 
shocks—Monroe Hydraulic Shock Eliminators assure 
‘maximum riding comfort at an astonishingly low cost. 


See your car or accessory dealer today. If he does not handle Monroe 
Hydraulics, write, giving us his name, and we will see that you 
are supplied for any car listed below. 


$35.00 $37.50 $40.00 $40.00 $45.00 
Chevrolet Buick Standard Auburn 6-66 Moon Cadillac 
Chrysler 50 Dodge Peck, Mae 6 Nae fay. 6 
. Hudson andler Nash Light Six Chrysler 
oe Oakland Six Chrysler 60 & 70 Nash Spec. 6 Imperial 80 
Overland Old bil Flint Paige 26 & 27 

Four 91 Oe Hupmobile 6 Graham 

3 . Overland Hanmobiles Reo Brod 

Pontiac Six Six 93 Newt $504 Studebaker Big Six tg os 
Seaais Studebaker Std. Jewett New-Day Studebaker Special Pl On. Bios 
Whippet Star Six Kissel Willys-Knight Packard 


Prices slightly higher west of the Mississippi. Installation charge extra. 


MONROE AUTO EQUIPMENT MFG. CO., Monroe, Michigan 


MONROE 


HYDRAULIC 


SHOCK ELIMINATORS 
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Gifts of Refinement 
Use coupon if your favorite 
store cannot supply you. 


New and Distinctive 
Something different! The appre- 
ciation is greater when a gift is 
new and different. This is espe- 
cially true when there is such 
beauty, attractiveness, and useful- 


ae F. Grammes & Sons, Inc. eal 
/ Allentown, Pa. i 


’ 
selli Enclosed find $___[cash, money-order, ' 
ness. Most stores selling better grade iets check] for which send, parcel post prepaid: | 


candies are showing, for the first time, -Z_TreasureChest{VelveteenLining] Each $6.00. ! 

this line of distinctive ETCH-ART _--Z_Humidor [Nickeled Lining] “56.00 | 

CHESTS. Brushed brass ~ Etched design ~ _—* ——Cigarette or Trinket Chest [CedarLining] “ $2.50 + 

Beveled lid ~ Double lacquered ~ Attractive lining. ist Sets of three[Combination of above] Set $13.50 | 
| ‘ 
' 


Trinket Chest 


6 %ox3% x24" 


‘ é ish, we'll ship direct t ur friends. 
Every woman falls in love with the Treasure Chest. om Hoyourichaweshalip discov 
A Z me. | 
Every man is proud to own a Humidor. Both 


P i a cae Address ‘ 
will grow enthusiastic about the “cute” junior. | If not satisfied, return immediately - money refunded. il 
a a ee 


Many families will proudly display 


After Having 
Served America’s 
Leading Railways 
for Over 20 Years 
itis gratifying to know 
that now, Radios in 

‘\. over2000,000 Homes 

A are Protected 


LIGHTNING 
ARRESTERS 


Brach/#/ 


Radio Products 


L. S. BRACH MFG. CO. 
Makers of Brach Controlit 
Newark, N. J., U. S.A. 


= The Write Gift 
| for (hildren 


1 
oa 


Toronto, Can. 


Individual Name 


PENCIL SETS 
De Luxe Set: 
Finest genuine 
leather case with coin pocket, 
richly embossed. Any name 
engraved in 18 kt. gold. Con- 
tains pencils and penholder in as- 
sorted colors, point protector, ruler, 
sharpener. Absolutely supreme in 
its class. 
Junior Set: 3 pencils, embossed 
leather case; name engraved...... 65c 
Send check, money order or U.'S. Postage. 
IMPRINT PENCIL COMPANY, INC. 
112 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


Dad’s Car 


Mansfield 
Motor Clock 
GLOWNITE $4.50 


He can attach this accurate 
radium dash clock in a few 
minutes. Make an all year 
present. Bright Nickel or 
Satin Black finish. Vibra- 
tion proof and guaranteed. 
30 hour movement. At 
dealers’ or direct from us. 


J. F. Mansfield, 15 Maiden Lane, N.Y.C. 


Buy One For 
e |. 


- oe epee ston seo sSocrumaart ih See Se Oe ma ch Meath 
‘‘Masterpieces of Piano Music” for piano lovers, ‘‘The 
Book of a Thousand Songs’’ for song lovers, ‘‘The 
Child's Own Music Book"? for children are three com- 
plete books which they will treasure. Paper binding, 
$2.00 each; handsome cloth binding, $3.00 each. At ail 
music dealers’. Illustrated catalog free. 

1140 Broadway 


MUMIL PUBLISHING CO. N2o Broadway 
Store Ligfits ? 


Replace WINDOW switch with 10-Day 
TORK CLOCK. Turns lights oN & OFF 
regularly at times set. SIGNS too. No 
attendance needed. No waste. $20 and up. 
Ask any electrician, Let us send you 

“Window Magic” & “Sign Logic’’ 
TORK COMPANY, 12 East 41 St., New York 


=a DOUBLES 
“Wa CLOSET SPACE 


=\ Hangs from top of door without in- 
terfering with closing. Can be at- 
tached to wall. Gives you extra hat 
or shoe shelf. 2 bars for 8 clothes hang- 
ers; 6 hooks. Aluminum. Wt. 18 oz. 
Sent prepaid in U. S. for $3.00. 

R.E.MILLER 23 Pearl St., N.Y: 


ANY BOOKIN PRINT 


Delivered at your door. We pay the post- 
age. Standard authors, fine editions, new 
books, all at biggest savings. Be sure to 
send postcard for Clarkson's catalog. 

FREE Write for our great book catalog. 
L This catalog is a short course in 
literature and is so used by some of Amer- 
ica’s leading universities. 300,000 book lovers 
buy from it. Free if you write now, 


DAVID B. CLARKSON #rowwek 


1203 CLARKSON BLDG. CHICAGO, ILL. 


The chance to earn spare time 

money is fine. Mail a card, say 

you're interested. Box 1624, c/o 
IN 


i} 
The Getat-able 
Ward robe 


ORA 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


The Saturday Evening Post, 681 
Independence Square, Phila., Pa. 
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THE SATURDAY 


Propaganda has not cost him a nickel. He 
kept every nickel in Italy and put every- 
body to work, and now you go in and see 
it, and he don’t have to spread any propa- 
ganda for your sake. He says look at it and 
see how things are. That’s his advertise- 
ment. And just think, he is in a poor Coun- 
try, where they have few natural resources. 
You turn that Wop loose in Russia for a 
few years, with all their vast unearthed 
wealth, and he would really pull a Napoleon 
on the World. 

Now his plan is what the Communists 
should have done. They have always 
wanted Communism. Now they have it, 
and they have it in the finest Country there 
is; so if they don’t make a go of it, their 
plan must be wrong, and they will have no- 
body to blame but themselves. They have 
certainly had opportunity knocking at their 
door. What should they care about what 
Communism is doing in Chicago or London? 
Fix up Moscow and show the world what 
can be done under Communism and then 
let people come there and see, and they will 
get ail the converts.they need and never 
spend a dime on Propaganda. Instead of 
hiring a man to spread propaganda, hire 
him to spread some paint and soap and 
water around. Turn some of those museums 
into Bathhouses. Never mind showing us 
what Ivanof and Serof did. Show us what 
Annette Kellermann did. Never mind 
bearing down so much on culture; bear 
down on Industry. . 

You see,. here is what makes it look 
kinder bad—these fellows took over a Coun- 
try that was already a going concern; that 
dident have a cent of debt—that is, they 
repudiated all Russia’s debts, as they 
claimed they had nothing to do with the 
contracting of them. Now the biggest ex- 
pense of any country is its interest on its 
national debt. They confiscated everything, 


| paid nobody for anything, have everything 


that the entire Country possessed. They 
claimed they dident want any salary for 
doing it, so that should have eliminated an- 
other big expense. They were supposed to 
be working for just the love of saving their 
fellow man. 

Now if you can’t take one that’s handed 
to you like that, what chance have you got 
with it when there is nothing more to cop 
from anyone, and paying interest on a big 
indebtedness? You see, they confiscated 
Trains, Factories, Public Buildings and 
everything. Now those are wearing out and 
have to be repaired and rebuilt. What are 
they going to do? Nobody has anything 
else free for ’em. So, just offhand to an un- 
observing bonehead, it don’t look like they 
have manipulated their affairs any too 
good. 

These other so-called Capitalistic Na- 
tions after the war have kept up repairs and 
debts, and still look better off than Russia. 
Russia hasent paid it out in big salaries. 


Nobody has ever received in the way of - 


working wages more than a mere living. 
But they changed their scheme around a 
dozen times since they been in, and they 
are liable to change it a dozen more, because 
none of them ain’t what you would exactly 
call a-hitting just right. They have been 
messing with Russia for nearly nine years. 
It’s a good thing that the 90,000,000 are 
not organized or there would be a change 
there overnight. 

Communism will never get anywhere 
till they get that basic idea of Propaganda 
out of their head and replace it with some 
work. If they plowed as much as they Prop- 
agandered they would be richer than the 
Principality of Monaco. Thetrouble is they 
all got their theory’s out of a book instead 
of any of them ever going to work and prac- 
ticing them. I read the same books these 
Birds learned from, and that’s the books of 
that guy Marx. Why, he was like one of 
these efficiency experts. He could explain 
to you how you could save a million dollars 
and he couldent save enough himself to 
eat on. 

I read his life history. He never did a tap 
of work only write Propaganda, according 
to his own history: He couldent even make 
his own writings pay, much less his theories. 
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He wrote for the dissatisfied, and the dissat- 
isfied is the fellow who don’t want to do any 
manual labor. He always wants to figure 
out where he and his friends can get some- 
thing for nothing. They even suggest some- 
body dividing with them. You could take 
those 600,000 Communists over in Russia 
and take 600,000 rich Americans and you 
could put them all together and make the 
Americans divide up with them equally, 
and in six months the 600,000 Communists 
wouldent have a thing left but some long 
hair and a scheme to try to get back the 
half that the Americans was smart enough 
to take from them. While the Russians 
would be practicing their book theories, the 
Americans would be practicing just the ones 
that they know would work. If you have 
never been smart enough to make it your- 
self, you wouldent be smart enough to hang 
onto it after you got it. 

I hate to keep dragging Mussolini in this, 
but it was his being in the Communist 
Party for all those years that he found out 
just which ones of their Theories were 
wrong. Communists have some good ideas, 
of course; but they got a lot that sound 
better than they work. So Mussolini has 
just used the good ones in Italy and thrown 
out all the others and replaced them with 
his own. So he really has Communism to 
thank for his success in learning what not 
to do. If this Stalin turns out to be a kind 
of a Mussolini, why, they may pull out; but 
somebody has got to handle that troop with 
aknout. They say Russia is supposed, by 
their law, to berun by everybody. Well, it 
looks it. 

You know a Communist’s whole Life 
work is based on complaint of how every- 
thing is being done. Well, when they are 
running everything themselves, why, that 
takes away their chief industry. They have 
nobody to blame it on. Even if he is satisfied 
with it, why, he is miserable because he has 
nothing to complain about. Same way with 
strikes and Revolutions. They would just 
rather stir up a strike somewhere than eat. 
So, naturally, in Russia with themselves, 
they feel rather restrained, for they are 
totally unable to indulge in their old favor- 
ite sport of going on strike and jumping up 
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on a box and inviting all the boys out with 
them. You know, that is their whole life, 
and that is why I don’t believe they will 
ever be satisfied to run their own country, 
especially if everything runs smooth. You 
make one satisfied and he is no longer a 
Communist. So if they ever get their coun- 
try running good they will defeat their own 
cause. : 

Now, mind you, I may be wrong about 
these people, for you can never tell about a 
Russian. They all may be just having the 
best time in the World over there and en- 
joying it all fine. You know, that is one 
thing about the Russian—he thrives on ad- 
versity. He is never as happy in his life as 
when he is miserable. So he may just be 
setting pretty, for he is certainly miserable. 
It may be just the land for a Comrade to 
want to hibernate in. 

Some days in there it would really look to 
me like they were trying to do something, 
and were going to get somewhere; and the 
next day you would see stuff that would 
make you think, ‘‘ What has all these mil- 
lions of innocent, peace-loving people done 
that through no fault of their own they 
should be thrpwn into a mess like this, with 
no immediate prospects of relief?’’ Solam 
going to be honest with you—I don’t know 
whether to kiss ’em or kill ’em. 

But now we are going to get down to the 
real thing as to whether they can really last 
or not, and that is religion. The Russians, 
I guess from what little I have read, were 
about the most whole-hearted religious peo- 
ple anywhere. They are at heart just big, 
simple, kind-hearted, God-fearing people. 
Practically all of them were devout mem- 
bers of the Russian Orthodox Church. Some 
of the most wonderful Churches in the 
World are in Russia. Now here is. some- 
thing that everybody don’t know—that the 
basic foundation of the Communist Party 
is to be a nonbeliever—in other words, they 
are all Atheists. 

You can’t belong to the Party and belong 
to any Church, no matter what Church. 
All the Jewish members of the Party have 
to be nonbelievers. Before you can get into 
the Party, it takes a couple of years or 
more, and this Atheist test is the one that is 
hardest. They try to lead these Russians 
to believe that all their troubles all these 
years have been directly traceable to their 
religion; that if they throw over their de- 
vout religion everything will be all right. 
They point out that the Czar and all those 
that oppressed them were members of that 
Church, and that if a God existed, why 
hadent He done something to help them? 
- Now nobody is making any Alibi for the 
Czar or any of his old Gang, for from what 
I could learn in Russia from everybody I 
talked with, not only the Bolsheviks but 
others on the other side, who had been in 
there for years, the Czar was pretty small 
Potatoes. He wasent intentionally bad, but 
he was just weak. They all seemed to think 
the Czarina had quite a bit of backbone, 
and if he had had her nerve Russia might 
have had a different story today. Course,. 
you have to admit that fanatical religion 
driven to a certain point is almost as bad 
as none at all, but not quite. 

Now they will tell you that the worship 
of Leninism is their religion. Lenin 
preached Revolution, Blood and Murder in 
everything I ever read of his. Now they 
may dig ’em up a religion out of that, but 
it’s too soon after his death really to tell 
just how great he was. History has to ram- 
ble along a good many years after a man 
puts some policies into effect till you can 
tell just how they turned out. 

Why, some fellow may come along in 
Russia at any time with a whole new set of 
plans that beat Lenin’s all to pieces, and 
he would be the Big Man. So where would 
all your Lenin worship be then? You 
know, there is a lot of big men die, but most 
of them are not so big that they won’t all 
be buried. Now Lenin may come through 
right on through the ages, but at the pres- 
ent time they are kinder forcing him on the 
people. The Government has erected more 
Statues and Busts to Lenine than there is 

(Continued on Page 230) 
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ec Just Wait til He Leams to Play/ 


a 


Berrore New Year's he will have mastered 
the scale. In another week he'll be playing pop- 
ular tunes. And by Spring he'll be “the boy won- 
der” with his Buescher True Tone Saxophone. 


At school he’ll perk up and take the lead in his 


classes. He'll grow up with the right companions. 
He'll “make” the band. And the minister and the 
family doctor will regard him as a model boy. 


Fun! Good friends! Health in mind and body! 
A pleasant, easy way to work his way through college! 
These are the gifts thrown in with Dad’s Buescher 
True Tone Christmas. 

Could your boy learn to play? Can.he whistle a 
tune? Can he keep step with the band? Anyone who can 
do these things can guick/y master any Buescher True 


Tone Instrument. It is not uncommon for beginners 
to learn scales in a day and play easy tunes the first 
week. Your boy, or girl, or you yourself can leatn to 
play a Buescher. 


And with the simplified keys and perfect tune 


of the Buescher rapid progress is assured. You don’t 
have to fuss and favor for certain notes. You just 
open or close the key and blow normally. 
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Buescher Trumpets, Trombones, and other band instruments are superior in 

easy playing, perfect tonal qualities, and are used by the leading artists through- 

out the world. Any instrument sent on six days’ trial. Easy terms of payment. 
Mail coupon for special catalog of your favorite instrument. 


BUE: 


Band and Orchestra 
INSTRUMENTS 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO., 1845 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
GENTLEMEN: Without obligating me in any way please send me your free literature. lam 
interested in the instrument checked below. 

Saxophone 0 Cornet 0 Trumpet 0 Trombone 0 Tuba 0 Mention any other 


Write plainly, Name, Address, Town and State in Margin Below 


It’s almost as easy as playing ‘““Home Sweet Home” at 
the piano, with one finger. But oh! how beautiful. 


Six days’ trial in your own hands, at home, any in- 
strument you choose, will prove to you how easy it is to 
learn to play a Buescher. Then when youve tried, and 
you see how easily sweet music is produced, you may, 
if you choose, pay a little each month, while you’re 
learning. Easy to Play. Easy to Pay. 


Let’s flood our homes and our school rooms 
with the sunshine of harmony and foster a healthier, 
happier, holier generation. Our beautiful book, “The 
Story of the Saxophone,” tells how, and it is mazled 
free to anyone interested in purchasing a Saxophone. 
No obligation. Trial and terms given if you decide to 
order. Send that ‘““Happiness Coupon” now. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO., Elkhart, Indiana 


Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
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DOWN THE 
MISSISSIPPI 


42 states are shipping and receiving 
goods by way of the Government’s 
barges on the Mississippi River—at 
astounding savings in freight charges. 


Read 
REOPENING THE GREAT RIVER ROAD 
by E. H. Taylor 


in the December issue of 
The Country Gentleman 


Also 


THE MEN WHO FOUND 
MARQUIS WHEAT 


by Paul De Kruif 


FLIVVERS OF THE AIR 
by William B. Stout 


THE END OF A CHAPTER 
IN RECLAMATION 


by John A. Widtsoe 
2 


AND CHRISTMAS STORIES 


by Temple Bailey 
George Marsh 
Delos W. Lovelace and 
John Middleton Ellis 


All in the December issue of 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
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CROSLEY RADIO 

INSTRUMENTS 

Each item the utmost in 
radio at its price. All 
prices slightly higher west 
of the Rocky Mountains. 
Prices without accessories. 


THE “PUP” $9.75 
This little double-circuit 
one-tube set has brought 
happiness to thousands 
and made, records for long 
distance receiving. 


THE “4-29” $29 
A 4-tube_ receiver of 
amazing efficiency, Cre- 
scendon equipped! 
Everywhere considered 
marvelous at its price. 


THE “PORTABLE” 
$33.00 


The 4-29 in portable form, 
handy, compact, efficient. 


t 


THE ‘5-38"" $38 

A five-tube tuned radio 
frequency set, with two 
stages of non-oscillating 
radio frequency amplifi- 
cation, Crescendon con- 
trolled, two stages of audio 
frequency amplification. 


“REL-75"" $65 
5-tubes. True cascade 
amplification, non-oscil- 
lating, non-radiating even 
under any mishandling. 
Its perfect balancing 
achieved by Wheatstone 
bridge in each stage of 
amplification. Excep- 
tional selectivity and tone. 


THE 
“MUSICONSOLE” 
$32.00 


Embodies the Musicone 
in a beautiful console of 
two-tone mahogany finish 
and provides room for 
batteries and accessories; 
2414 inches long inside. 


6-TUBE ‘‘RFL-90” 
CONSOLE $90 

Introducing the double 
drum station selector! 
Includes Musicone in ex- 
quisite console. Room for 
batteries and all acces- 
sories; 40 inches high by 
30}4 inches wide. 
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THE 5fube 5-50 


Such a success! Enthusiastic owners 
report amazing performance—a drum 
dial delivering stations loud, clear, 
sharp; each an almost imperceptible 
turn of the drum apart. Write station 
letters on the drum; return to them at 
will. This marvelous receiver contain- 
ing these advanced ideas in radio (some 
of them exclusive to Crosley), includ- 
ing metal shielding and power tube 
adaptability indicates Powel Crosley, 
Jr.’s genius in lowering prices by mass 
production methods. 


90. 


Prices slightly higher west of the Rocky Mountains 


| Amazing single dial control and reproduction 


THE SUPER MUSICONE 


Listen to this wonder reproducer of 
broadcasting! Then you’ll understand 
why it is the biggest selling loud speak- 
er on the market EVERYWHERE, and 
the most imitated. Its shape, however, 
is NOT the secret of its wonderful 
performance. Its delightful tone and 
the fidelity of its reproduction are 
achieved solely through the Crosley 
patented actuating unit. Avoid imita- 
tions. There is only one genuine 
MUSICONE. Smaller model, 12-inch 
cone, $12.50. 


‘| 4.75 


THE 5-75 CONSOLE 


This set includes ideas for radio recep- 
tion perfection NOT found inany other 
radio. Marvelous exclusive Crosley 
“Crescendon” and “Acuminators” in- 
crease volume on distant stations and 
bring in programs entirely passed by 
and missed on ordinary one dial con- 
trol radios. Console is-40 inches high 
with ample room for batteries and a 
genuine Crosley Musicone is built in. 
Radio chassis same as in the 5-50 re- 
ceiver. Beautifully finished two-tone 
mahogany cabinet, rose gold fittings. 
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Write Department 31, for Illustrative Literature 


Crosley manufactures radio receiving sets, which are licensed under Armstrong U. S. Patent No. 1,113,149, or under patent 
applications of Radio Frequency Laboratories, Inc., and other patents issued and pending. 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. POWEL CROSLEY, Jr., President 


CROSLEY 1927 
FEATURES 
Many exclusive—others 
found only in highest 

priced radios. 


ALL-METAL 
SHIELDED CHASSIS 


This truly great radio 
achievement, found in 
several Crosley sets, fur- 
nishes a substantial frame 
for mounting elements, 
produces excellent align- 
ment of condensers, 
shields the units from each 
other, prevents interstage, 
improves the stability of 
the circuit, increases 
selectivity and saves costs 
by standardizing this 
phase of manufacture, 


“THE 
ACUMINATORS” 
Crosley Acuminators per- 
mit tuning in—loud and 
clear—weak stations 
passed over and entirely 
missed by ordinary single 
dial radios. In tuning 
high powered and local 
stations they are not used. 
They are an exclusive 

Crosley feature. 


THE “CRESCENDON” 


When, on ordinary radios 
ears must strain to catch 
a station miles away, a 
turn of the Crescendon on 
Crosley radios instantly 
swells reception to room- 
filling volume. An exclu- 
sive Crosley feature. 


THE SINGLE-DIAL 
STATION SELECTOR 


Nothing in radio equals 
the joy or the conven- 
ience of single dial con- 
trol. Crosley.single drum 
control enables you to 
find the stations sought 
without log book or “‘tun- 


ing.” 


POWER TUBES 


Power tube adaptability 
marks the Crosley ‘‘5- 
50", ‘*5-75"" and “RFL” 
sets. This feature typifies 
Crosley provision for best 
radio reception at mod- 
erate cost. 
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Williams Lather 
is SATURATED 
with Moisture 


THE SATURDAY 


How this 
Saturated Lather 


helps your razor 
—why it soothes the skin 


NY good razor will cut with- 
out pull if the beard is 
properly softened. You may not 
realize it, but what actually 
softens the beard is the moisture 
it absorbs from shaving lather. 
Williams lather is simply satu- 
rated with moisture. And you can 
keep on adding more and more 
water, and still Williams shaving 
lather keeps 1 its rich, creamy bulk 
until you’re through shaving. 


Now, this super-moist lather 
gets right after the beard: First 
it lifts the water-resisting oil-film 
that surrounds each hair—then 
it drenches each bristle—soaks it 


CfREE— Mail Cee ae Now! 


The J. B. ioe Cor, i 412A. 
Glastonbury, Con 
Canadian Addiese ‘1114 St. Patrick St., Montreal 


Please send me free trial tube of Williams Shaving Cream. 


Nantes I. aonicten tines Gat hohe ie ek URES Ce ee 
MddgESS tio) co ecstieg silt COLA Etre HE Te 
City 


S.E.P. 12-4-26 


AQUA VELVA 


so soft that your razor just glides 
through the stubble. 


Furthermore, Williams lubri- 
cates the skin for smooth, easy 
shaving. After a Williams shave, 
the skin is glove-smooth—feels as 
if it had been given an expert 
barber’s massage. 


Williams comes in big double- 
size tubes at 50c that hold twice 
as much as the regular 35c large- 
size tube. 


Try a week’s shaving with 
saturated lather—FREE. We'll 
supply the shaving cream if you’ll 
send us your name and address. 
Use coupon below or a postcard. 


Hinge-Cap 
can’t get™ 
lost 


IS OUR NEWEST TRIUMPH—A SCIENTIFIC AFTER-SHAVING PREPARATION. 
WE WILL SEND A GENEROUS TEST BOTTLE FREE. 


WRITE DEPT. 412A. 
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(Continued from Page 226) 
flivvers in America. Everywhere you go— 
every room in every public building has a 
bust of Lenin. They make the children 
speak of him as Uncle Lenine. Now it’s 
always best to let the people pick out their 
own Hero. Don’t try to force one on them; 
it’s liable to have the opposite effect some- 
times. 

Mind you, you can’t condemn everybody 
just because they started a Revolution. We 
grabbed what little batch of liberty we used 
to have through a revolution, and lots of 
other Nations have revolutions to thank 
today. But I don’t think anyone that just 
made a business of proposing them for a 
steady diet would be the one to pray too 
and try and live like. 

We all know a lot of things that would 
be good for our Country, but we wouldent 
want to go so far as propose that every- 
body start shooting each other till we got 
them. A fellow shouldent have to kill any- 
body just to prove they aré right. 

I can’t understand by what reckoning 
they think everybody connected with run- 
ning the Country should be a nonbeliever. 
Just what quality does that add to Govern- 
ment? I don’t care what you believe in, 
but you certainly got a right to that belief, 
and you shouldent have to give it up to take 
part in the Government of your Native 
Land. If the Bolsheviks say that religion 
was holding the people back from progress, 
why, let it hold them back. Progress ain’t 
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selling that high. If it is, it ain’t worth it. 
Do anything in this world but monkey with 
somebody else’s religion. What reasoning 
or conceit makes anyone think theirs is 
right? These present religions are liable to 
knock on the door up above and find that 
there is not a Soul been admitted that ever 
saw an Automobile or atrain. You may be 
told: 

“Oh, no; you so-caliod educated people 
thought you knew so much, and lived so 
much better down there, and tried to make 
all others believe in yours instead of their 
own religion. They were the ones that were 
right. Yet they dident try to impose theirs 
on you. Iam sorry. Good day.” : 

It’s better to let people die ignorant and 
poor, believing in what they have always 
believed in, than to die prosperous and 
smart, half believing in something new and 
doubtful. 

There never was a nation founded and 
maintained without some kind of belief in 
something. Nobody knows what the out- 
come in Russia will be or how long this 
Government will last. But if they do get 
by for quite a while on everything else, they 
picked the only one thing I know of to 
suppress that is absolutely necessary to run 
a Country on, and that is Religion. Never 
mind what kind; but it’s got to be some- 
thing or you will fall at the finish. 


Editor’s Note—This is the tenth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Rogers. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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The Irving—engraved ¢ ce e 
case, 14k gold filled, ce ae 
green or white, 17- : 
jewel, 3-position ad- 
justed movement, $65. 
Same case design — 
the Hawthorne — in 
14k gold, green or 
white, $100. 
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“he pocket model shown beneath is the Hamilton Master- 
piece of 18k white or green gold—$250. The strap watch 
for men is the Plain Cushion model 14k filled gold, green 


or white—$50; 14k green or white gold—$75. * 
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US The Buchanan —a 
watch of Hamilton 
accuracy and beauty 
for $50—in a chased 
case of green or white 
filled gold, 17-jewel 

adjusted movement. 


hie Gay ot Gitts. 7. VVATCH 
The watch to give....a Hamilton 


€ The Tonneau wrist model for 
ii women at prices from $48 to $60. 
The pocket model for men is the 


& Frodsham, priced at $60 to $150. 


* 


HRISTMAS time is gift time 

—and your one desire is to 
give gifts of worth and perma- 
nence. When you select a fine 
watch—a Hamilton—your 
gift problem is solved. For 
the Hamilton is the choice of 
those who are satisfied only 
with the best. 

Beneath the dignified beauty 
of the Hamilton is a mechanical 
excellence that has earned its 
way into the hearts of the Rail- 
road Men of America, who 
must, above all things, have 
accuracy in their watches. 

Walk into one of the good 


Bamilton Watch 


jewelry stores of your city and 
choose from the various 
Hamilton models, at prices 
ranging from $48 to $685. In 
these models are combined 
Hamilton’s high standards of 
accuracy with the art of the 
craftsman in precious metals. 


We have prepared two book- 
lets that a great many people 
have found useful—‘The Care 
of Yourswatene and* The 
Timekeeper.’ They will be 
gladly sent to you upon request. 
Address Hamilton Watch Com- 
pany, 850 Columbia Avenue, 
Lancaster, Penna., U. S. A. 


“The Watch of Railroad Accuracy”’ 


The Square strap watch for men— 


prices from $55 to $85. The pocket eZZ . 
<< 
Sor 


model is the Lafayette—14k gold, 
green or white—$100 to $172. ys 
wv 
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ARMSTRONG 


TABLE. STOVE 
Cooks 3 things at once 


HE Armstrong Table Stove, 

now in nearly half a million 
homes, is the supremely wel- 
come Christmas Gift for the 
friend or relative who enjoys 
table cookery. It will be ap- 
preciated and used for years. 


Cooks three things at once— 
boils, broils, fries, steams, 
bakes, toasts, and makes 
wafHes too—right at the table. 


Genuine Stainless Steel in vital 
parts prolongs its life and use- 
fulness—increases its beauty. 


You can tell it’s an Armstrong 
by the white enamel heating 
chamber. It will never tarnish 
and is as easy to clean as a 
china dish. 


Dealers all over the country 
are ready to show it with 
or without Waffle Iron At- 
tachment. Buy yours today. 


Price $72.50 
Waffle Iron $4 extra 
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a Husband's Thoughtfulness 


F you wish to thrill with joy and pride 
and renew happiness for years to come 
—put the Armstrong Automatic 

Range in her kitchen. Give her this 
faithful servant which starts the cooking, 
maintains temperature, and shuts off, even 
though she may be miles away. She is 
no longer a slave to the stove. This beau- 
tiful gift changes cooking from a task to 
an art! 


A delight to the eye with gleaming white 
enamel exterior and immaculate oven of 
genuine Stainless Steel. The oven will lit- 
erally last a lifetime. Made from genuine 
Stainless Steel, it is as immune to rust, 
corrosion, and sale as your Stainless Steel 
cutlery. 


So appropriate for the modern kitchen 
too—so compact! With even greater 


cooking capacity than an ordinary range, 
it requires hardly half the space. 


Here is a range of patented design—pur- 
posely built for electric cookery—it is 
not a mere gas range wired for electricity. 


Easy to sweep under because it has no 
legs. No hiding places for dirt; digs no 
holes in the linoleum. Just the right height 
for most convenient use of oven. 


Perfect heat insulation keeps a cool kitchen 
and conserves current. You can put your 
hand on the outside while the oven main- 
tains baking heat. 


Yes, this is the ideal gift for her. Have it 
installed by Christmas Day—you can pay 
for it later on easy terms. Send the 
coupon for booklet and name of dealer 
who can show you this Wonder Range. 


P. S. Wives:—No harm in placing this advertisement where he will 
be sure to see it, A gentle hint at Christmas time is never amiss. 


THE ARMSTRONG MANUFACTURING CO., HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


ELECTRIC 


AUTUMATIC RANGE 
with STAINLESS STEEL oven 


THE ARMSTRONG MANUFACTURING CO., 50 Seventh Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 
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I would like further information on (check here) 


O Armstrong Electric Automatic Range 
0 Armstrong Electric Table Stove 
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ENJOY the HOURS 
ELECTRIC COOKERY SAVES 


HE Armstrong Automatic 

Range can be trusted to 
begin, carry on, and finish 
cooking without watching. 
Your wife is free to go out all 
afternoon, merely “telling”’ the 
oven when to start, how hot 
to get, and*when to shut off, 


Gone is the drudgery of wash- 
ing blackened pots and pans, 
for electric cookery saves hours 
in scouring kitchen utensils. 
There is no flame to blacken 
or burn the bottoms. 


Genuine Stainless Steel for 
oven lining and other vital 
parts saves hours in cleaning. 
Rust-proof, scale-proof, and 
corrosion-proof—the inside of 
the Armstrong Automatic is 
just as easy to keep clean and 
sanitary as the spotless white 
enamel outside. 

Give her these extra hours to 
enjoy in healthful pleasures— 
with her children, her books, 
her friends, 
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Genuine Stainless Steel is manufactured only under the patents of the 
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You wonder why? 


In creamy consistency “melt in your mouth” 
texture—wonderful flavor—Pet Milk gives to 
pumpkin pies, to custard and to fruit-cream pies, 
an excellence that nothing else can give. 


Because Pet Milk contains more than twice as 
much butterfat, and other milk solids, as ordinary 
milk;—Because it is sterilized—always fresh and 
sweet and clean;— Because it is homogenized—the 
cream always in the milk—These are the reasons 
why Pet Milk gives substance and flavor in pies 
—1in all your cooking—that nothing else will give. 


Pet Milk, undiluted, serves in place of cream— 
at less than half the cost. It can be diluted to suit 
every milk need—and costs less than ordinary milk. 
Do not confuse Pet Milk with milk preserved 
with sugar. In Pet Milk nothing is added to the 
pure milk. 

Fluffy Pumpkin Pie 


2 cups canned or steamed V4 teaspoon nutmeg 
pumpkin 1 teaspoon cloves 

24 cup brown sugar 1 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 2 eggs 

1 teaspoon ginger 34 cup Pet Milk 


16 cup water 

Line a pie pan with plain pastry. To pumpkin add brown sugar, 
cinnamon, ginger, nutmeg, cloves and salt. Beat egg yolks slightly 
and add Pet Milk and water. Combine with the pumpkin mix- 
ture and just before turning into pie pan fold in the stiffly beaten 
egg whites. Sprinkle extra brown sugar over the top and bake in 
quick oven (450° F.) 10 minutes, then reduce to moderate oven 
(350° F.) and bake until firm, about 20 minutes. 


Our new book contains many useful suggestions 
—how to get more milk in the diet—how to get 
children to drink more milk—formula for infant 
feeding—over one hundred recipes. We will send 
it free on request. 

Pee sie Vine Keane (OuMe Pe Au Nipy, 


(Originators of Evaporated Milk) 
836 Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Cinnamon rolls... coffee cakes... 

raisin breads ... English muffins 

... special breads, rolls, cakes and 
pastries for every meal 


For afternoon tea. ,. for bridge . . . luncheons 

. and supper parties... or for everyday 
breakfast, lunch and dinner—now you have 
dozens of delightful breads, rolls, cakes and 
pastries to choose from. Correct ones for each 
occasion. 


Today your baker makes them all for you. As 
rich and spicy and as fresh as if they had just 
come out of your own oven. For he makes them 
the way you would at home. Of the same fine 
ingredients. With the same care. You know 
they are pure and wholesome. 


Precious new leisure for women 


What a saving in time and effort! No more 
standing breathless over a heated oven. No 
chance of last minute failures. Just a phone call; 
a short trip round the corner; or delivered at 
your door. You’re supplied in a minute. 
Exactly what you want—in whatever amount 
you desire. 


GOLD MEDAL FL 


“Today...Your Baker 


makes them all! 
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Why Not Now ? 


It is this type of baker that has led 
more than ten million women to 
change their baking habits almost 
overnight. They have learned—by 
trial and comparison —that bakers’ 
products are as pure and wholesome 
and satisfying as the best they can 
make at home. And they are eco- 


nomical. 
x ok Ok 


More than 15,000 bakers in the United 
States and 10,000 in foreign countries use 
Gold Medal Flour. Because it “acts” 
the same perfect way in all their baking. 
At least 50% of baking success depends 
upon the way a flour “‘acts”’ in the oven. 
But the average flour may not always act 
the right way. Although the same 
chemically, a flour often differs in baking 
results. 


The one sure way a miller can tell how 
his flour will act, is to bake with it him- 
self first. That is why we bake from 
samples of each run of Gold Medal Flour 
at each mill—in one of our Test Bake- 
shops every hour in the day. In this way 
each batch proves its uniformity and sta- 
bility—before it leaves the mill. Bakers 
who use Gold Medal Flour are sure of 
serving you the same high quality prod- 
ucts each day. 


A special word to bakers 


If you are not receiving the Gold Medal 
Bakers’ Service, write for details or ask 
the Gold Medal man. This is free. Many 
hundreds of bakers use it regularly. It is 
worth looking into. No obligation. 


UR 
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FOR YOUR CHILD’S ROOM 


This month’s 
Health Interest Poster : 


of 7 y 


Watch for new one 


next month 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS TO BOYS AND GIRLS EVERYWHERE 


| lade skates for Chabaaee! Watch — 
_ him go—the fastest player on the team! 
~ One reason is, every morning he eats a 


- hot cereal breakfast—Cream fie 


MY RECORD 
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Help your child “play the game” 


Here is a way to give your child a new personal interest in one of the most impor- 
tant health habits. Make eating the hot cereal breakfast—which school authorities 
say all children need, to do good work—a game in which he has an important part 
to play. Hang this poster on the wall and send to us for free package of gold stars 
Have him keep his own record by pasting in a star every school morning he eats 
a hot cereal breakfast. We will also send a sample box of Cream of Wheat and 

authoritative book on child feeding. All free. Write for them to 

Cream of Wheat Co., Dept. A-8, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Men who know the rules of 

dress find in these new-type 

socks two things they've always 

sought and never found before. 

Yet they pay no more than for 
the ordinary kind. 


Men Found Fifth Avenue Smartness 


Combined with 3 to 4 times more wear. 


MHERE has been a 
new discovery in the 
making of fine socks. Wear 
is increased 3 to 4 times by 
a revolutionary feature. In 
a remarkably short time it 
has changed the 
buying habits of 
2,000,000 men 
... also the pref- 
erence of. their 
wives. 


In ordinary 
socks you've 
found the toe 
kicks out. Thus 
is lost many 
months of wear. 
But in these 
new-type socks 
the toe outlasts 
all else. Here, 
where wear is 
hardest, a_ spe- 
cial wear-resisting thread is woven at the 
toe tip and over the top in this new way. 
Done so skilfully that you scarcely can 
see where it begins or ends. None of the 
old-time thickness, but delightful com- 
fort—greater ease. 


Quick to tell about—this Ex Toe idea— 
yet it took a world-known maker 30 years 
to do it perfectly. And he, and no one else, 
can give it to you. 


Ex Toe comes in sheer lustrous silks that 
gleam and sparkle, and in the finest lisles. 


[foleproof f/x Toe Hasiery 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 2 


pee, 


And that’s why men’s hosiery tastes have changed 
A new way of knitting now proves a revolution 


These lustrous silks give superlative distinction 


© H. H. Co. 


Long wear has been the one 
feature smart silk socks have 
lacked. Now a new weaving 
process changes this—makes Ex 
Toe as outstanding for its wear- 
ing qualities as for its trimness. 


Each pair fits the ankle trimly without a 
wrinkle. That’s where ordinary socks fail to 
give that tailored look you find in Holeproof. 

Prices are 35c to $1, depending on ma- 
terials. Some specially priced lisles at 3 
pairs for $1. Go today and ask for Ex Toe, 
or write direct. 


This diagram illustrates the Ex Toe idea. Yet you 
can neither feel nor see it in the socks themselves. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, LONDON, ONTARIO 
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YOU GO OUT OF TOWN 
ON BUSINESS | 


-you dress up for tt 


But what about business at home? Isn’t_ 

it as worth while as outside business? 
— [sn’t it worth working for as hard — 
as the other? If good clothes are im- _ 
portant one place, aren’t they just as 
important in the other? 


You know the answer. All were going to 
say is “it's good business for you to act on fae 
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In This Authorized Interview With George Sylvester Viereck, the Former Kaiser Pays a 


Tribute to His Second Wife and Frankly Discusses His Marriage 
I spent more than a week as 


the house guest of the Kaiser in 
Doorn. The household ran 
smoothly, yet someone was miss- 
ing—the mistress of the house! 
Gloom rested upon House Doorn 
like a London fog. Gloom envel- 
oped its master. It was broken 
only now and then when he hit 
upon a felicitous phrase to clinch 
an argument, or when he spoke of 
his fiancée. 


AN amanlovetwowomen, 
one dead and one living, 
with equal devotion? 
Can a wife be happy un- 

der such circumstances? Both 
questions are involved in the 
marriage of the Kaiser and Prin- 
cess Hermine. 

Granted that both William 
and Hermine are exceptional 
types, granted that both were 
born to the purple, the elemental 
problems of life and love are the 
same for emperor and commoner, 
prince and beggar. The ordinary 
experience of mankind points to 
a negative answer to our ques- 
tions. But the romance of Wil- 
liam II and Hermine, widowed 
wife of Prince Schénaich- 
Carolath, seems to defy experi- 
ence. In spite of prophecies and 
rumors to the contrary, the fact 
is that after four years of married 
life they look and are amazingly 
happy. 

I met the Kaiser for the first 
time in his Dutch Tusculum 
about a year and a half after the 
death of his first wife, Empress 
Augusta Victoria. He was not 
alone, but he made the impres- 
sion of unutterable loneliness. I 
was in receipt of a letter, written 
immediately after the death of 
his first wife, in which the Em- 
peror referred to his “ineffable 
grief.”’ The shadow of the late 
Empress hovered over the scene. 
It hovered over the rose garden, 
named in her honor, and over the 
room where she died, which to this 
day is dedicated to her memory. 


Public Opinion 


T NIGHT he read to us—my 
wife, myself and two or three 
gentlemen. Pursuing some 
theme— political, religious or sci- 
entific—he forgot for the moment 
the narrow walls of his prison. 

Financial embarrassment and 
political considerations made it 
inadvisable for his children to 
visit him often. The Crown Prince 
was still living in solitude in a 
dingy village on the little island 
of Wieringen. 

Iam not a sentimentalist, but 
I could not help sensing tragedy 
in the sight of William II, at the 
close of the evening, climbing the 
stairs to his room alone, vainly 
attempting to conceal his heart- 
ache. There was something pa- 
thetic even in the little toy 
elevator, installed by order of 
the Emperor for the late Empress 
on account of her heart trouble. 
It was in this lift that the Kaiser, 
dressed in simple field gray, came 
down from his rooms for dinner. 

I met William II again a few 
weeks after his marriage. He was 
a changed man. Again I was a 
guest in House Doorn for a week. 
The Emperor was himself once 
more. There was sunshine again 
at Doorn, for the Empress was 
present! 

Germany was ringing with de- 
nunciations of the exiled Kaiser. 
His people could perhaps forgive 
him a lost war. They could not, 
it seemed, forgive him his second 
who have been happily married marriage. Augusta Victoria’s 
are most apt to remarry soon. self-sacrifice had made her a na- 
Her Majesty, the late Empress tional idol. It seemed sacrilege 
Augusta Victoria, the Emperor tells me, often dwelt on this fact when chiding her ladies to the Germans that the former Kaiser should give her a successor, although they 
for turning up their noses in disdain at widows or widowers who sought happiness ina denied him even the poor consolation of placing a wreath on her tomb. 


Gloom at Doorn 


EVERTHELESS, the Kaiser 
had just startled the world 
with the announcement of his en- 
gagement to a lady considerably 
younger than himself, Princess 
Hermine, the widow of Prince 
Schénaich-Carolath. 
It is a homely truth, hack- 
neyed by repetition, that men 


The Kaiser and Hermine 


second marriage. Evidently monarchs are not different in this respect from other Women, especially, seemed to resent the Kaiser’s remarriage. The thermometer 
children of Adam. Germany seethed because the. new nuptials were planned not quite dropped whenever the marriage of the exiled monarch was mentioned. Certain mon- 
two years after the death of the late Empress. archist factions were especially bitter in their attitude toward the young wife. It became 

“How long,” I vainly asked my German friends, “‘can a man past sixty afford to fashionable to attack Hermine. Her detractors forgot that she was the scion of an 
wait?” They were deaf to reason. ancient reigning house. Though their territory covers only a few hundred square miles 
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in Europe, the Princes of Reuss rank among the oldest 
of rulers. Many chose to refer to the Kaiser’s spouse 
merely as Princess Hermine, even after her marriage, in 
spite of the fact that the Kaiser’s brother, Prince Henry 
of Prussia, publicly acclaimed her as Her Majesty the 
Empress at the wedding dinner. 

The Crown Prince and all members of the family accept 
Hermine as Imperatrix Regina, Empress Queen. She places 
the letters I.R. under her signature and is addressed as 
Her Majesty wherever she goes. 

Princes never surrender their titles. The violent quarrels 
between Napoleon I and his jailer were largely due to the 


The Kaiser and the Little General 


fact that Sir Hudson Lowe insisted upon referring 
to the Emperor merely as General Bonaparte. Na- 
poleon III and the Empress Eugénie retained their 
titles to the end. 

I frankly discussed the question with William II. 
remarked: 

“We Germans invariably address a wife by her hus- 
band’s title. If a lieutenant general or a full general 
marries, his wife is automatically addressed as Ihre Hxcel- 
lenz—Her Excellency—even if the general happens to be 
retired. If an Emperor marries, his wife necessarily be- 
comes Empress, even if he is a retired Emperor. 

“We confer upon high officials the title of Excellency. 
This bestows upon their wives the right to be addressed as 
Her Excellency. Retirement does not affect their right to 
this designation. If a pensioned Excellency marries, no 
one would dream of denying to his wife the address to 
which he is entitled. 

“We address kings as Your Majesty; we confer the 
same title upon their queens, provided they are of equal 
blood. If my union with Her Majesty the Empress were 
morganatic, she would be merely the Princess Hermine. 
However, her family ranks equally with any dynasty in 
the world. Her late sister was the Grand Duchess of 
Weimar.” 

“Tt is difficult,’ I remarked, ‘‘for Americans to grasp 
these subtle distinctions. We do not consider titles of such 
importance.” 

The Emperor laughed. ‘‘ What of your governors, elected 
for a brief term of years, who retain their titles as long as 
they live? What of your congressmen and your judges? 
And what of your courtesy colonels who never even com- 
manded a couple of files, like the colonel Mr. Wilson sent 
to me shortly before the war?”’ 

The Kaiser was referring to Colonel House. 


He 


William’s Four K’s for Women 


ONARCHS in exile retain the remnants of their pre- 
rogatives. What is left to them except such trappings 
of royalty, and their memories? Moreover, no exiled 
monarch ever surrenders the hope of a triumphant return. 
Napoleon expected to be recalled to the day of his death. 
The bust of Augusta Victoria still dominates the music 
salon at Doorn, known as the Gobelin Room. The room 
where the late Empress died remains inviolate. Empress 
Hermine contents herself with her boudoir and a tiny 
bedroom, 


The semblance of Augusta Victoria appears every- 
where—on the Kaiser’s desk and in the rooms of the Em- 
press Hermine. The rose garden, dedicated to her, is still 
kept with meticulous care. The Kaiser himself often waters 
the flowers, or sits in the little summerhouse, meditating 
perhaps on the past. 

But there is also a garden, no less flourishing, named in 
honor of Empress Hermine. Her pictures and those of her 
children enliven the Kaiser’s rooms. Her paintings, done 
in oil by Schwartz, lend color to the dining room and to the 
study of the Emperor. : 

At last, four years after my first visit, the campaign 
against Hermine in Germany has calmed down. All proph- 
ets of evil are confused and confounded. Despite divers 
mendacious reports of quarrels and dissensions, the mar- 
ried life of William and Hermine is singularly felicitous 
and continues in cloudless happiness. 

Augusta Victoria had no reason for jealousy. The Em- 
peror was absolutely devoted to his first wife. He clings 
with equal devotion to her successor. The thought of both 
enriches his life. 

“Some time ago,” the Kaiser remarked to me, ‘‘my 
second marriage was discussed at a party. There were 
many pros and cons, One gentleman listened silently to all 
that was said. Finally he spoke up: ‘What a fine fellow 
the Kaiser must be, if he could win so completely the love 
and devotion of two such splendid women.’”’ 


At Doorn, September, 1926 


Both Hermine and Augusta Victoria have much in com- 
mon with William. Yet no two women could be greater 
contrasts in their philosophy of life and as types. They 
differ in everything except in their devotion to their hus- 
band and to their children. Each complements a different 
angle in the temperament of the Kaiser. 

We must accept William II as two distinct entities. Of 
his two personalities, one belongs to the twentieth century, 
one to the Middle Ages. He could-be a medieval theologian 
or a twentieth-century engineer. Nature reconciles two 
conflicting periods in the spirit of his being. 

Augusta Victoria was the ideal wife and mother of tradi- 
tion. Hermine, though no less devoted to her children and 
her household, is a modern woman whose interests encircle 
the globe. Augusta Victoria appealed to one side of his 
being, Hermine appeals to the other. 

The world attributes to William II a statement confining 
women’s activities to three K’s—Kinder, Kirche and 
Kiiche—children, church and kitchen. This remark, car- 
ried to the four quarters of the globe, branded the Kaiser 
as an enemy of feminine progress. It was quoted in all 
tongues to characterize the German attitude toward 
women. William’s definition of woman’s sphere, though 
embracing much, seemed hardly broad enough to include 
the multiple activities of the Empress Hermine. I won- 
dered to what extent the years and experience had modi- 
fied the Kaiser’s original attitude. 

“Does Your Majesty still hold to the dictum of the 
three K’s?’’ I ventured to ask. : 

“No,” he smilingly replied; “I have added another K. 
That ‘K’ stands for Kamerad—comrade.” 

This conversation took place late in the summer of 1926 
on my most recent visit to Doorn. The exiled monarch 
consented to discuss, for the first time, the two women who 
left their imprint on his heart, and to relate the story of his 


December 11, 1926 


romance with Princess Hermine. The recital of his love 
and marriage constitutes one of the most astonishing 
tributes paid by any lover, crowned or uncrowned, to any 
woman. 

We were seated in the Emperor’s study, overlooking his 
small estate. The room is filled with souvenirs of his reign 
and of his childhood. There was the water-color sketch of 
the Kaiser as a lad, drawn by his grandmother, Queen 
Victoria. There was the famous horse—saddle attached 
to a swivel base—which the Kaiser prefers to use in place 
of a chair at his desk. From one corner peered the noble 
head of an Egyptian queen, antedating Tutenkhamun, 
presented to the Kaiser by one of his subjects. There were 
reminiscences of William I, of Frederick the Great and of 
the Kaiser’s favorite ancestor, the Great Elector, under 
whom Prussia became, for the first time, a world power. 
And there were portraits everywhere of the two women 
who dominated his life—Augusta Victoria and Hermine. 


A Place in the Shadow 


i. ER MAJESTY the Empress Hermine,”’ he exclaimed, 

“certainly lives up to my four K’s. She is a perfect 
mother, a perfect housewife, a devoted Christian and a 
matchless comrade. Her love, which led her to become 
my wife, saved my reason, if not my life. Accustomed to 
the faithful comradeship of Augusta Victoria, I was bowed 
down by my terrible sorrow—sorrow for my wife, sorrow 
for my country. My loneliness was indescribable. It bore 
me down. It was hell. Now that my Hermine is with me, 
I have again someone to whom I can pour out my heart, 
who reads my thoughts and my moods.” 

The Kaiser stood up and gazed wistfully out of the win- 
dow in the direction of the River Rhine, which flows a few 
miles from Doorn, near Amerongen, and can be seen from 
the window of Count Bentinck’s castle, whose guest 
he was when he crossed the Dutch border in 1918. 

“The people who criticized my remarriage could 
not fathom the awful solitude that hung over my life 


Hermine, From a Photograph Taken in 1922 


like a pall. What do they know of my feelings? How can 
they realize what it means to a man who ruled the German 
Empire for thirty years to be separated from his native 
land by the Dutch border?” 

He paced up and down. ‘Her Majesty, the late Empress 
Augusta Victoria, was unique among women. Every drop 
of her blood belonged to me, to her country and to her chil- 
dren. Her motherly love flowed over-to the cot of every 
wounded soldier. She was revered as a saint by my people. 
However, her health was frail. For years she suffered from 
arteriosclerosis. She had a stroke in the summer of 1918, 
long before she joined me in Amerongen. 

“The late Empress was dreadfully worried by the pre- 
posterous campaign for my extradition. Recently the 
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English politician who raised the cry, ‘Hang the Kaiser,’ 
remarked to a Dutch acquaintance of a friend of mine, ‘I 
have always respected the Emperor. He was always a 
gentleman.’ ‘But why,’ the Dutch gentleman interjected, 
‘did you propose to hang him?’ ‘My dear sir,’ the Eng- 
lishman replied, ‘can’t you see that was all politics?’ 

“Now the people in London say: ‘Formerly it was hang 
the Kaiser; now it is print the Kaiser.’* 

“Their former attitude may have been politics. But it 
broke the heart of Augusta Victoria and, causing her death, 
robbed me of my wife. What name does that politician de- 
serve? I remember how Von Ilsemann, my aide, who is 
still faithful to me, came up, pale and disheveled, with the 
news that the Germans had signed the treaty surrendering 
their former leaders, including myself, to make a holiday 
for the Allies. I tried to keep the news from my wife; but, 
with feminine intuition, she guessed the truth, and soon 
heard it when she read that my beloved sons publicly 
offered themselves as hostages to replace me. She beamed 
with pride! 

“Soon after that she died. Without her, life was almost 
too heavy a burden. I would not have been able to carry 
on if it had not been for my faith in God. My children 
were far away. They had their own tasks, their own fam- 
ilies. I was alone with myself and my sorrow. I prayed 
to God that He should send some token, some sign of His 
fatherly love, something to give me new strength to com- 
plete my mission. At that moment my eyes fell on a letter 
on my writing desk. This letter was from a little boy in 
Silesia, who expressed his sympathy for my loss and my 
loneliness with the stark simplicity and complete sincerity 
of a child. For some reason the child’s letter touched me 
deeply. It seemed to me like a sign from heaven. The 
heart of the child went out to his Emperor in exile and in 
sorrow. There was no pretense. There was no design. He 
was completely himself.’’ 


A Poet in Error 


“VT LOOKED at the signature and recognized the 

name—Schonaich-Carolath. I had never met the boy. 
I casually knew his father, the late Prince Schénaich- 
Carolath, one of my officers in the Guards. 

“Since that time the 
avalanche of the World 
War had descended upon 
me, I had pleasant but 
faint impressions of the 
boy’s mother, the Princess 
Hermine. 

“Several of my gentle- 
men knew the princess 
well and encouraged me 
to invite her to Doorn. I 
was so pleased by the lad’s 
letter that I asked his 
mother to visit me with 
her children. She refused 
to bring the children, who 
were at school, but prom- 
ised to accept for herself, 
in a letter full of warmest 
sympathy with my hard 
fate” When] saw herI was 
immediately profoundly 
stirred. I was fascinated. 
I instantly recognized 
that she was my mate. 
‘Spring comes but once a 
year, love but once in a 
lifetime,’ the poet sings. — 
But the poet lies. Love 
may come twice in a life- 
time. Blessed indeed is 
the man to whom love 
comes a second time. I 
am not referring to mere 
trivial affections, but to 
deep fundamental emo- 
tions that shake the very 
root of our being. I saw 
in her the messenger of 
love sent to me by_heaven. 

“My love went to her 
instantly, even as it had 
gone out to my first wife. 
My heart blossomed like 
the pilgrim’s barren staff 
in the sight of the Pope. 
My choice was made. 


*A reference to the recent pub- 
lication in the London Specta- 


‘After mature reflection I summoned up my courage 
and asked for her hand. What man in his senses could 
see such a woman without attempting to hold her and 
make her his own? Princess Hermine wavered a long 
time. She loved her children, she loved her independ- 
ence, she loved her home. Having peered deeply into 
the eyes of life, she foresaw how her action would be 
interpreted bysneering and scandal-mongering mouths. 

“The struggle lasted three days. Never had three 
days seemed longer to me. I actually trembled. At 
last she consented. My first kiss on her hand and our 
first embrace was my first happy hour since the death 
of Augusta Victoria. It was the first good fortune to 
come to me since that fatal day, when on the ill- 
omened counsel of Field Marshal Hindenburg and his 
advisers, actuated solely by the sense of duty that has 
always inspired my family, I bade farewell to my army 
and to my country. The decision of Princess Hermine 
to marry me was a heroic deed. It made her an exile 
like myself. It expatriated her children to a certain 
extent. A tender mother, she is compelled to divert 
from her sons at school in Germany a large share of 
her attention. Her Majesty must to a certain extent 
neglect her own estates in Silesia while she is running 
the household in Doorn. The climate of Holland does 
not agree with her. Her health necessitates frequent 
sojourns at German watering places. 

“She never complains; she never makes me feel that 
she is sacrificing herself for me. Yet her sacrifices are 
many, inspiring both love and respect, and deepest 
gratitude. She gives to her:children, she gives to me; 
her love seems unending. It is all-encompassing, over- 
whelming.. Our life is completely harmonious—one 
long honeymoon. * I have never believed such perfect 
harmony between two human beings possible, as her 
fiery temperament absolutely accords with my energy 
and will power. 4 

“T. have searched history and literature without 
finding a parallel. Weare indeed comrades in thought 
and aim. Her conception of life is lofty. She reminds 
me of one of the highly cultured princesses of the 
eighteenth century, such as, for example, Queen Sophie 
Charlotte, the friend of Leibnitz. 


tor of the Kaiser’s new book, 
My Early-Life. Gass Vv. 


The Kaiser in Admiral’s Uniform, 1926 


The Empress Augusta Victoria, 1908 


“Protracted visits to the court of Baden, either at Karls- 
ruhe or at Lake Constance, where my aunt, the Grand 
Duchess of Baden, resided, enabled Her Majesty Empress 
Hermine, as a young girl, to imbibe an atmosphere of cul- 
ture, impregnated still with the spirit of Goethe. In that 
respect,’ the Kaiser went on to say, “she was singularly 
fortunate. JI, too, received a breath of this atmosphere 
through my grandmother, Empress Augusta. 

“T know of no other German woman possessing the in- 
tellectual discrimination of Empress Hermine. She is the 
friend of poets, writers and artists. Her library is im- 
mense. There are probably few women in the world who 
can boast of such a library. In addition to her splendid 
library in Doorn, she has large collections of rare books in 
Saabor, the castle she inherited from her first husband.” 


The General in Command 


HE picture of Prince Schénaich-Carolath, the father of 

Hermine’s children, stands in her boudoir, next to the 
picture of the late Empress. Unlike many men marrying 
widows, the Emperor does not begrudge his wife her own 
memories or her children. 

““T know,” he said to me, “‘that children by a first mar- 
riage sometimes offer serious problems. My own children 
have a great liking for the Empress and frequently visit us 
in Doorn. Her children love me. I do not ever attempt to 
interfere between the Empress and her children. On the 
contrary, I hold myself aloof from them until they come 
to me. I do not attempt to impose myself or my ideas 
upon them. I try. to be merely an elder friend. Perhaps 
that is the reason they see a father in me. When her sons 
come to Doorn from school I always feel that they are en- 
titled to the first place in their mother’s affection. Her 
daughters, Henrietta and Carmo, bring youth and joy to 
my house.”’ 

Princess Henrietta, the youngest daughter of the Em- 
press, a girl of seven, flings herself into the Emperor’s arms 
with impetuous affection. She dominates the imperial 
household with her childlike vivacity. The Kaiser refers to 
her as “‘the General.’’ She adores him and he adores her. 
In the morning, at the religious service conducted by the 
Kaiser himself, the little Princess sits gravely next to her 
mother. After dinner, when coffee is served, the General 
personally passes the sugar. Sometimes, as a reward, she 
receives a lump of sugar herself. 

The General, the Kaiser concedes, has inherited much 
of her mother’s charm. “Charme,” he exclaimed, using the 

(Continued on Page 91) 
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URELY Billy Langwell, in spite of a certain polite 
indifference toward things which he considered 
of no importance, had been with brigade head- 

quarters long enough to know that the general was 
not afunny man. Surely Billy must have known that 
the general hated all of us, for anyone could have read 
uncomplimentary sentiments in the general’s harsh 
green eyes and in the way his hard lips, straight as a 
disciplined platoon, moved when he spoke to the young 
gentlemen. Perhaps, in part, it was the natural dis- 
like and contempt of a disciplined old man who had 
spent his life in the service for parvenus like us, 
but anyone could tell there was something else. 

“Young gentlemen” was what he used to call 
us. It is easy still to recall his voice those times 
he came into the mess room late for break- 
fast, when all the young gentlemen snapped 
hastily to attention. It was not a pleasant 
voice, General Swinnerton’s—slightly thick, 
and of a suppressed timbre that made you 
wonder how it would sound when he was 
angry. Down in the mess room, one can 
imagine him walking still, heavy, but straight 
as a post, and aggressively shaven in that 
way peculiar to old soldiers risen from the 
ranks, that way no civilian can imitate; so 
closely shaven that you would think his epi- 
dermis must have beenremoved by therazor’s 
edge, revealing a pinker, thinner skin be- 
neath. Without aword, he would walk to his 
place at the table, while the young gentle- 
men listened to his boot heels hit the 
floor. Snap—they went, as inevitable as reg- 
ulations. Snap—and then a pause, a mili- 
tary pause, and it was up tome to say, “‘Good 
morning, general.”’ It was my part of the drill 
that he had taught me. 

“Good morning, major,” he would answer, 
and we would shake hands there in the mess 
room, stiffly, like pugilists posing for the 
Sunday supplements. 

“Good morning, major,’’ he would say, 
and sometimes there seemed to be a note in 
his voice of a lonely man, and sometimes it 
seemed like the voice of a man slightly puz- 
zled by a changing world. 

Then he would pause, and then his heavy neck would 
move deliberately within the circumference of his stiff 
white collar—you could almost hear it grate—as he stared 
down the mess hall. Of course, all the overnight lieu- 
tenants would be watching him, stiffly trying to look mili- 
tary and knowing that they could not. They were young, 
so young, without a trace in their faces of any blow from 
life. They were so fearless, so serenely sure of themselves. 
Was that what General Swinnerton could not understand, 
and what he resented most? There was Billy Langwell in 
his whipcords, much more expensive than the general’s; 
one of those nice New York Langwells, slender and almost 
delicate, with his yellow hair still moist from his morning 
bath, and smiling at the general. Billy was always smiling 
as though he had encountered some amusing private 
thought. And then there was—what was his name? 
Sometimes faces are so clear and names so hard to remem- 
ber—Edwin Bryce, the general’s other aide, one of the 
Philadelphia Bryces, with a gentle voice, but always with 
a look that was slightly supercilious. Then there were those 
other ones, faces new and pleasant voices. Sometimes in 
our mess hall you might have thought it was a college 
house party and not a brigade about to sail for France. 

As the general looked at those faces before he pulled 
back his chair, his own face would assume a slightly pe- 
culiar expression, almost of bewilderment, you would 
sometimes think, and then he would speak, precisely still, 
but somewhat differently. 

“Good morning. Sit down, young gentlemen. 
won’t get any rations like this a month from now.” 

Then he would seat himself stiffly and raise his coffee 
cup with exaggerated ease, and grasp his spoon in his awk- 
ward fingers. What was he thinking of as he raised his cup 
and stared silently above its brim? Was he envious or sad? 
Was he thinking that he was not and never would be quite 
like the rest? Was he thinking that we knew it? I won- 
der Perhaps he always thought that we were laughing. 

What strange intuition or trick of caste made Billy spot 
the general for what he was? The first time Billy’s eyes 
met the general’s eyes he knew, and the general knew he 
knew. 


You 
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**Oh! It’s a Code Word, is It? The Germans Will 
Hear Me, Will They? How Many Peanuts Have 
I Got? What Do You Mean by Peanuts ?’’ 


Of course I can remember—anyone can remember those 
first days when uniforms were new, when Camp Abraham 
Hicks was just beginning to rise out of its wilderness of 
yellow pine, a hideous checkerboard of order, when the 
first men of the draft were herded in, in cheap, baggy 
clothes which they took off, never to wear again. 

Those were the days when brigade headquarters seemed 
a place of mystery—a veritable religious shrine, in which 
one could imagine strange rites marching in the night. 
Headquarters was almost the only wooden house in Camp 
Abraham Hicks in those days. Typewriters were clicking 
through the half-open windows; an orderly was standing 
at the door, one of those jaded Regular Army orderlies, 
passive yet sneering, whom the War Department doled 
out, one to each of our companies. 

In front of that wooden shack, the stumps of yellow 
pine still obtruded themselves, making you stumble in 
your new boots. And aset of awkward men in olive drab 
were grubbing at those roots while a young second lieu- 
tenant, who had been a lieutenant no longer than they had 
been soldiers, kept saying, “‘ Now, fellows, make it snappy! 
Make it snappy!” 

The orderly at the door had a reason to grin sourly. It 
was probably the first time in his life that he had heard 
enlisted men addressed as “‘fellows.’’ He was still grinning 
when I saw him. 

“Yes, sir,’”’ he said, ‘‘the general’s expecting you. He’ll 
see you ina minute.’”’ Then he stopped grinning and stared 
wearily beyond me and wearily saluted, and then I heard 
a voice behind me that I knew. It was Billy Langwell, 
hopping adroitly over the pine stumps, and only stumbling 
once over an upthrust root. 

“Oh, now, George,” he said, “are you here too? How 
did you pull it? By writing to your congressman?” 
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“T don’t know,” I answered. The army ways were 
as strange to me then as they are today. ‘I just got 
an order and came here to report.” Billy grinned and 
flicked at his boot with a swagger stick that he 
twirled self-consciously, in nervous knowing 
arcs. 

“Now don’t be so upstagy just because 
you have those what-you-may-call-’ems on 
your shoulders,” he suggested. “They got 
you because you can ride, of course. I bet 
we’re the only people in this place that can 
mount without a ladder. It’s just as well. 
I don’t want to be a nurse to those East 
Side criminals in my outfit, and anyhow, the 
family wanted me to be an aide.”’ 

The orderly interrupted us, saluting lan- 
guidly. ‘‘The general sends his compliments 
and says he’ll see you now.”’ 

“Both of us?” I asked. 

A round solid mass of something moved 
in the orderly’s beefy cheek. ‘‘Yeh,” he 
said, ‘both of you, sir.” 

As we entered, from the corner of my eye, 
I saw the orderly expectorate furtively. It 
was my first experience with the regular en- 
listed personnel, and still I do not know how 
some of them chew tobacco and yet appear 
not to chew it. 

The general was standing in a stuffy little 
room, with a table, two chairs and a map, 
showing the squared barrenness of the fu- 
ture Camp Abraham Hicks, pasted on the 
cardboard-composition wall. He wore the 
marching shoes of an enlisted man—broad 
and dusty, like two solid corner stones neces- 
sarily large to support his weight. His 
leather leggings, of an inferior type, were also 
covered with the camp’s red dust, and over 
his heart was that curious array of ribbons 
and bits of masonic jewelry that we were 
even then beginning to stare at with fascina- 
tion, not to say with envy. They began with 
the Indian-war ribbon and ran the whole 
gamut of ribbons—Spanish War, the Philip- 
pines and Boxer. Also hanging among them 
was asilver medal and a pair of crossed rifles. 
But you needed no service badges to spot him. You could 
read his service on his face. His jaw and his mouth, with- 
out speaking, fairly shouted Regular Army. His eyes were 
the eyes of the Regular Army, typical and peculiarly like 
the eyes of the orderly who sinned in secret by chewing 
tobacco at the door. 

‘“When you come into my room,” said the general, ‘‘take 
off your hats. Good morning, major.”’ And he held out a 
stubby hand to me and looked me in the eye. 

“Good morning, sir,”’ I answered. 

He stood motionless, still looking at me. ‘‘Say ‘Good 
morning, general,’’”’ he replied. ‘‘I consider it better eti- 
quette.” 

Then precisely as a machine gun turns on a pivot, his 
head veered, rising from his white collar, to Billy Langwell. 

“Lieutenant,”’ inquired the general, ‘‘what’s that in 
your hand?”’ 

“A swagger stick, sir,” said Billy. 

There was no expression of contempt, no change in the 
general’s face. ‘‘Throw it out the window,” he said. 

Without moving from where he was standing, Billy 
threw it. It made a little whistling arc through the room 
and was gone. 

“Who told you,” asked the general, ‘‘to carry one of 
those things?” 

“Why, no one ——” began Billy. 

“Sir,” said the general. 

“Sir,” said Billy. 

The general folded his hands behind his back and rocked 
backward and forward from his toes to his heels. “‘Now 
listen to me, both of you,” he said. ‘‘ Where did you go to ' 
school?” , 

“To Harvard,” I answered. The general’s lips con- 
tracted. 

“Sir,” he said. 

“Sir,” I said hastily. 

You could tell what the general was thinking. Like a 
machine gun on a pivot, his eyes again met those of Billy 
Langwell, who began to smile. 

“T am just as effete as he is, sir. I come from Haryard, 
too, sir.” : 

| 
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“Yes?’'- said the general. “Well, it’s no joke, being 
effete, young man, not when there’s a war. Now listen to 
me, both of you.” 

He paused and once again rocked from his toes to his 
heels as though the rocking might give impetus to his 
thoughts. 

“You won’t like me,”’ he said. ‘Neither of you will like 
me, but that makes no difference in the service. In ’75 I 
was a private in Arizona, before either of you was born. 
There used to be real fighting in ’75 and the service used 
to be a real service. I got my corporal’s stripes when I 
pulled Chief Three Horns off his pony and choked him, 
back in the Navaho war. I got my majority for going out 
ahead of my detachment and killing three brown brothers 
with a bayonet in Mindanao. I’d rather have a bayonet in 
my hands now than this confounded job. But as long as I’m 
a general, I’ll be a soldier’s general’’—he scowled slightly 
and his voice began to sharpen—‘‘and not one of these 
bootlicking, dancing-party generals with a pull back in 
the War Department. And the men on my staff will be 
soldiers and they’ll act like soldiers, and not like military 
attachés. I haven’t been to Harvard. I haven’t been 
anywhere except to military schools. That’s why you 
won't likeme. But you’ll be soldiers just the same. That’s 
all. Sit down at that table, major, and go over those re- 
ports. And you, Mr.— I’ve forgotten your name i 

It was a new experience to Billy to have anyone forget 
his name, once it had been mentioned. 

“Langwell, sir,’ he said—‘‘ William Langwell.” 

The general looked at him for a moment in silence. Then 
for the first time I became aware of that curious, baffled 
expression in his eyes—half puzzled, almost diffident. 

“Langwell? There 
used to be—where was 
it?—back in the 65th 
a shavetail named 
Langwell. Mr: Lang- 
well, go out and tell 
that low-lived, no- 
account orderly that 
he’ll be making little 
ones out of big ones if 
I see him chewing to- 
bacco again the way 
he’s chewing it now. 
If he’d been in the 
cavalry in ’75 he’d 
know how to stow it 
in the back of his jaw 
when he’s on duty. 
Little ones out of big 
ones—he’ll under- 
stand if you don’t. 
And then go to the 
stables and get my 
horseand one for your- 
self. And by the way, 
major, you’d better go 
out with him and see 
that he speaks prop- 
erly to the enlisted 
men. There’s nothing 
more important than 
speaking properly to 
enlisted men. Salute 
when yougo out. And 
right-about! One! 
Two!” 

Then we were out- 
doors again where the 
men were grubbing 
at the pine stumps, 
and Billy was speak- 
ing to the orderly. 

“My boy,” he said, 
“the general has just 
sent me out to tell you 
he’ll have you making 
little ones out of big 
ones if he sees you 
chewing tobacco. Per- 
sonally, I can’t per- 
ceive that you’re 
chewing. But just as 
a friend—strictly as a 
friend—I’d advise you 
to cut it—or shall I say 
spit it out?—because 
you didn’t serve in the 
cavalry back in 775.” 

- Iseized Billy hastily 
by the arm and pulled 
him out of earshot. 


“Don’t make an ass of yourself,’”’ I hissed. “Can’t you 
watch your step?” 

Billy smiled at me and blinked. ‘“‘Tut-tut, George,’’ he 
said. “Now don’t be so continually upstagy because 
you’ve got those fig or maple leaves on you! Can’t we 
be boys together once in a while? All right, I’ll promise 
not to do it again. All right, but I somehow couldn’t 
George”’—his smile grew broader and he patted me softly 
on the arm—‘“‘do you know what I perceived? Really my 
perception has grown remarkably keen since I embarked 
on this military business. I perceived, or it seemed to me 
I perceived ’’—his voice grew lower, but was very careless, 
very playful—“‘T actually perceived that the general isn’t 
quite a gentleman!” 

And there you have it—that stupid inexorable conven- 
tionality we all of us have when we are young. Billy Lang- 
well was too young, always too young, to have perceived 
that a man could be a man and still not quite a gentleman. 

Billy was smiling at the tree stumps, but you could see 
that he was thinking, for his eyes had a curious distant 
look, and suddenly he tapped my arm again. “‘ George, 
my boy,” he said, ‘‘the more I think of it—do you know 
what I think? Seriously, George, I’ve got a mission to per- 
form.” 

“What sort of a mission?’”’ Somehow you could not help 
but be amused, for he was never more than half serious 
even at his worst. 

“T feel it devolves upon me,” said Billy, and tapped my 
arm again, “‘as a representative—I’m hanged if I know of 
what, but—well, I feel it devolves on me, under the cireum- 
stances, to put the general in his place.” 

“To what?” I gasped. 


It Was Like the General to Throw His Tin Helmet Away. ‘‘If They Get Me They Get Me,’’ He Said. 
“What's the Use of All This Funny Business?’’ 


“To put the general in his place,” repeated Billy. “Oh, 
not crudely; of course, not crudely; but watch me. I'll 
find a way.” 

The egotism of it! It’s the sort of thing that always 
rather shocks you, but Billy Langwell did it. There was 
that unyielding, curious sense of pride, of decency or posi- 
tion or something of the sort. It took Billy Langwell four 
months, but just the same he did it—and nicely—oh, so 
nicely. ; 

It was an afternoon when the thick mud of Camp 
Abraham Hicks was baking into the clay of spring. You 
remember those afternoons, dreary as a misspent life, with 
the weight of a badly cooked dinner resting like a sin upon 
the conscience. The general was at his table in the orderly 
room, licking his thumbs the better to turn the papers be- 
fore him. His blunt thumbs went snap with grim steadi- 
ness; his hair was like a gray rat’s nest; his coat was un- 
buttoned at the collar and his eyes were slightly protruding. 
At the sound of a gentle tap on the door, he muttered 
something beneath his breath and sighed. It was Billy 
Langwell in his whipcords, walking delicately in his new 
custom-made riding boots and silver spurs, with his garri- 
son cap pulled smartly over his eyes as he had seen in pic- 
tures. 

The general cleared his throat, and Billy spoke at once 
with his inevitable slight smile: ‘Excuse me, sir.”’ 

The general looked at him coldly for a moment before he 
answered. ‘‘ Mr. Langwell,” he said at length, “when you 
come into the orderly room, take off your cap.” 

The slight smile did not leave Billy’s lips. His cap was 
instantly in his hand. 

“Certainly, sir. But the general said 

Of course the gen- 
eral interrupted him 
at once, but not un- 
pleasantly—rather 
with a sort of triumph. 
“Don’t argue. I can 
appreciate the way 
you feel, but don’t ar- 
gue. I won’t make 
pets of second lieu- 
tenants because 
they’re aides of mine. 
Do you remember I 
told you that?” 

“Yes, sir.”’ Billy 
had not moved from 
attention, and his 
voice was perfectly re- 
spectful. ‘‘But the 
general said 

“Well, what did I 
say?” 

“The general told 
us to keep our hats on 
when we carried side 
arms.”’ 

Of course the gen- 
eral had not noticed. 
There was a moment’s 
pause, and you could 
almost feel sorry for 
the general. Of course 
it was a little thing, 
but Billy Langwell had 
the general right on 
the hip, the way he 
said he would. 

“Side arms?” The 
general cleared his 
throat. ‘“‘Who told 
you to put on side 
arms?” 

Yes, he had put the 
general in his place. 
Billy’s face had the 
innocent triumph of 
youth and something 
more, that indefinable 
expression that made 
the general know what 
Billy thought. 

“The general,’ he 
replied, ‘“‘told me to 
report at three with 
side arms.” 

Right on the hip— 
that was where Billy 
had him. The gen- 
eral pushed back his 
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OST of us want what is best for all of us. So, when 
talking over the primary or any other question, 
let us keep in good temper. Nearly all bad things 

that have happened to us as a nation have been the result 
of hotheads abandoning argument for anger, and calling 
other people fools and knaves merely because of disagree- 
ment in opinion. 

Right at the beginning, then, let us agree that those who 
are for the primary and those who are against it are honest 
in their views, and are intelligent and patriotic citizens— 
not all, of course, but most. 

The fact that practically all professional politicians were 
against the primary when it was first proposed and intro- 
duced and are against it still; that the few big financial in- 
terests which want unjust and nonpublic special privileges 
were against the primary then and oppose it now; in short, 
the fact that the whole membership of what I once called 
the Invisible Government is the deadly foe of the primary 
ought not to becloud the other fact that many upright, 
studious, thoughtful and public-spirited men believe that 
the primary has failed, and that we ought to get rid of it. 

Perhaps they are right. If so, let us by all means repeal 
our primary laws and take up the old-time convention once 
more. But let us make sure about it. There is no great 
hurry. Certainly no emergency, no crisis forces us to act 
in haste. The country is in fairly good shape—much better 
than any other country. 

Moreover, is it not foolish to overthrow a system that 
took a long time to grow, that grew slowly, and grew in 
spite of incessant and powerful opposition exerted from the 
moment the seed first sprouted? For, as will be shown in 
my next article, the primary came more gradually than 
any other development of American institutions. 


Objections to the Primary System 


HE convention, for instance, was adopted generally in 

a very short time after Jackson forced it on the Demo- 
cratic Party; whereas it took a half century for the primary 
to make its way, because resistance to it was so stérn and 
strong. That opposition to the primary came from those 
who used the convention for particular purposes, and not 
from the fine type of men who now join those natural foes 
of the primary. 

As we go along in our friendly talk about the primary we 
must have in mind the fact that such a thing as a party 
convention never was heard of for more than forty years 
after our Government was established. Nearly a half 
century elapsed after our national Constitution was 
adopted before the party convention was concocted and 
came into common use. I shall deal with this fact in the 
article that follows this one, but we ought to make particu- 
lar note of it now, because so many good people seem to 
think that we always have had the convention. 

As a matter of historical fact the primary has now been 
in use longer than the convention was in use. So why 
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rush to abandon an 
mary—which has not 
whole, and in place of 
vention—a device 
that the people threw 
what they thought a 
case let us discuss the 


should we be in any 
old system—the pri- 
worked badly on the 
it to restore the con- 
which worked so badly 
it aside and took up 
better method? Inany 
subject before we do anything—and discuss 
it without heat. Todo this clearly and logi- 
cally let us get out of the way objections to the primary 
which are urged just now with so much clamor that we 
hear of nothing else. Every one of those objections is very 
old. They have been made time and again in bygone days; 
they have been answered as often as they were made; but 
today they are advanced once more as though they were 
new, and advanced with something like fury. So let us be 
patient and go over those objections again. 

The first of these objections is the expense of the 
primary. Weare told that the vast sums spent this year in 
two or three states to get certain senatorial nominations 
were made necessary by the primary. The plain answer is 
that nominations for the same office in most other states 
required no such outlay—very little, indeed. 

If primary expenses of candidates were so small in most 
states, how comes it that hundreds of thousands and mil- 
lions of dollars had to be spent in attempts to get nomina- 
tions for candidates for the very same offices in only two or 
three states? If such prodigious outpourings of cash were 
made necessary by the primary in those states why was 
not the same golden flood called forth by the primary in 
other states—nearly all other states? 

Perhaps there is an answer to that question, but if so, I 
never have seen it or heard it or heard of it. 

We are told, and told with specifications, that in the 
states where the prodigious outlays were made those im- 
mense sums simply had to be spent in ordér to educate the 
people, to inform voters of the issues and of the merits of 
candidates. But can it be that citizens of those states are 
so much more ignorant of public men and measures than 
the citizens of all other states where no such amounts were 
spent? 

Have we not heard, for years, spokesmen for those very 
states boast of the intelligence, education, enterprise and 
public spirit of their people? Yet now we are assured that 
only the distribution of enormous wealth can arouse and 
inform those same people and get them to the polls, al- 
though such munificence was not at all necessary elsewhere 
in the country. 

.The explanation does not fit the facts. Worse still, the 
men who spent most, or for whom most money was dis- 
tributed in those exceptional states, lost at the ballot box; 
and they were men long in public service and well known 
to the people. That raises another point which we shall look 
into prettysoon; but just here we are giving attention to the 
argument that the primary forces the prodigal use of mon- 
strous sums to educate people; and we are confronted with 
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the fact that the men who spent most money, or for whom 
most money was spent, were beaten, although they were 
the men best known and who needed least advertisement. 
No! Decidedly the explanation and the facts do not 
hang together. j ; 


Let us examine the specifications of necessary expendi-- 


ture. Merely a postal card to each voter in a state with a 
big population costs a lot, we are told. Very well! Why 
send such a postal card? Does it influence a single voter? 
Do many voters even read such cards? And is not the same 
thing true of form political letters? It is money thrown 
away to burden the mails with such trash. So are the big 
sums spent to circulate pictures of candidates or to post 
them on billboards and telegraph 
posts. Those portraitures are apt 
to lose more votes than they gain. 
I have known of instances where 


a citizen intended to vote for a candidate because he was 
on the party ticket—until the citizen saw a lithograph of the 
candidate. Then he changed—he would not vote for any 
man who looked like that, he said. I myself have prac- 
ticed such nonsense because it was the custom, and be- 
cause the organization said that we must do it—in fact, 
the organization did it in my behalf as a party matter and 
because I was the party candidate—but I see now how 
useless it was and I am sorry it was ever done for me. 
But, we are asked, how are voters to know about a can- 
didate if they are not told in some such fashion? The 
answer is simple: If aman whoruns for an important office 
like senator or governor is not well known in his state, he 
ought not to be a candidate for such an office. - 


The Best Kind of Publicity 


Y HIS speeches, by his efforts for the public good and 

by his substantial and legitimate works, he ought to 
have made his name known—and favoratly known—to 
most people before he asks them to put him in his high 
office. Still better—and the usual American way—he 
should have worked up through the ordinary degrees of 
the public service, ever widening his acquaintance, reputa- 
tion and influence, until the public is informed not only of 
his name but of his character and career. 

Thus he will have made his own advertisement through 
many years of hard work; and he will need no post cards, 
circular letters, lithographs and billboards to tell the peo- 
ple who he is and that he is running for senator or gover- 
nor in his party’s primary. : 

Moreover, the press gives that information as a matter 
of news, and gives it over and over again. Weare told that 
advertisements in the newspapers cost a great deal. But 
what good does that do? Was any man or woman who 
reads this article ever induced to vote for a candidate by 


reading such advertisements? Do many of us even read — 


them? And, if "tf when we do read them, do we not 


sc 
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do so with a contemptuous smile? Do we not realize that 
the candidate is merely boosting himself? So where is the 
necessity for spending that money? At least for the pur- 
pose of winning the support of those who read such paid- 
for self-laudations. 

What next then? What other expenses does the primary 
compel? That of organization is the answer. What or- 
ganization? Men and women who have to have their 
palms crossed before they will do the work incident to 
elections are not worth their pay. The number of voters 
they get to the polls for their employer is more than offset 
by those whom such practices disgust, and who, therefore, 
vote the other way. I have known of even a legitimate 
regular organization being beaten, and badly beaten, by 
alert, albeit humble, citizens working for the other candi- 
date, and working without pay, purely as a matter of pub- 
lie duty; and that, too, when the two opposing candidates, 
personally, were worthy men. If that happens to a regu- 
lar and necessary organization how much surer it is to 
happen to a set of paid workers. 


Back to the Soap Box 


UT concede that such paid and private organization is 
desirable—that the cost of it is not great, provided it 
does only what it is presumably hired to do, ought to do 
and earns the money. But why should men and women be 
paid by the day much more than they can get for any kind 
of private labor or service, just to attend the polls as 
watchers or talkers for a particular candidate? That may 
be all right, but it may be all wrong too. A child can see 
that under such a guise votes can be bought. Who will 
contend that the expenditure of money for such practices 
is made necessary by the primary? 

“But halls for meetings must be rented, bands hired and 
the usual campaign paraphernalia bought. Think of the 
cost of that!’ exclaims the advocate of the necessity of 
spending a great deal of money under the primary. Why 
should all that, or any of it, be paid by the candidate or by 
his central organization? If, in any town or community, 
he, or the cause he champions, has not enough friends to 
get a hall for him to speak in and to advertise the meeting, 
he ought not to run, generally speaking. 

Or if he has a real message and the public needs to be 
aroused, and nobody will furnish a hall or circulate the 
good news, let him speak on a street corner or in a lot. 
Indeed, I have known some of the very best of political 
meetings to be held in just such places and in just such a 
way; so has every man who has done much campaigning. 
And such meetings were in regular party campaigns, too— 
not in the least radical harangues to dangerous 
assemblages; quite the opposite, in fact. 

The upshot is that all but a fraction of 1 per 
cent of the great sums spent in certain primary 
elections was not only not necessary, not only 
unproductive of votes, but actually evil—po- 
tentially evil, to say the very best for it. And 
the primary does not require the expenditure of . 
a dollar of it. Indeed, the primary does not 
compel the expenditure of any 
money at all. The candidate can 
spend as much or as little as he 
likes. This is shown by the sworn 
returns of candidates for important 
offices in all the states—in most 
cases little money is spent. 


I myself have had experience in that regard. I have gone 
through a primary campaign lasting many weeks in a state 
of more than three million people—a campaign with or- 
ganization, committees, speakers, literature and the usual 
stage properties for such performances. Yet the total ex- 
pense for everything was comparatively trifling. The offi- 
cial records show that many other men have done the same 
thing for even smaller sums; some did not spend anything 
at all. 

What, then, becomes of the argument that the primary 
bars poor men and opens the door to public office to the 
rich man only? And how does it happen that every rich 
man who wants office for himself or wants to control 
politics—how does it happen that every such rich man is 
against the primary? One would think rich men with am- 
bitions for political preferment or desire for political dom- 
ination would be for the primary if they could thereby 
best gain their ends. Why, then, are they against the 
primary ?—and against it toaman? Ifthe primary favors 
the man of wealth, why does not the man of wealth favor the 
primary? ; ih 

Such men are not fools; on the contrary, they usually 
are men of more than ordinary ability. Usually they are 
distinguished for their shrewdness and common sense. 
Why, then, should they be against the primary, if the 
primary enables them to rid themselves of competitors 
who are poor financially, and helps the politically am- 
bitious rich to get what they want with greater ease? This 
question cannot be pressed too strongly or asked in too 
many forms. 

The obvious answer, and the true answer, is that the 
primary does not close the door to the poor man and open 
it only to the rich man. The primary does not help the 
rich man to get what he wants with less outlay of cash, or 
the nonpublic corporation either—a point to be kept in 
mind. 

On the contrary the primary costs the rich man or cor- 
poration that wants to elect himself or an agent to office, or 
wants to control the machine, a great deal more than the 
convention used to cost that rich man or corporation—a 
great deal more than the convention would cost that rich 
man or corporation now, if they could get the convention 
back again. They got more for their money, got it with 
less trouble, and got it with little or no risk of exposure 
through the convention than they can now get the same 
thing through the primary. Moreover, what they now get 
at great expense through the primary, they get with serious 
risk of exposure before them all the time. 

There is your answer to the question why such men and 
interests are against the primary and for the convention. 


Doubtless they convince themselves that they are public 
spirited and patriotic in trying to destroy the primary and 
restore the convention. But that does not alter the fact 
that the primary costs them more and is harder for them 
to manage than the convention. Men usually feel that 
they are patriotic when they get what they want. 

All this applies to professional politicians as much as it 
applies to rich men or corporations who pay and control 
them. By professional politicians I mean those who make 
their living out of politics—those who give all their time to 
political scheming, fixing, manipulation and deals, just as 
most people give all their time and strength to their 
stores, farms, housekeeping or other jobs. We must not 
forget that there are men—and now that women have the 
vote, some women, too, alas!—who do nothing but attend 
to party organization and other party work of a peculiar 
kind, work that does not in the least promote any pub- 
lic good. Such persons are called professional politicians 
for short. They have their uses, but they have their vices 
too. 

In the next article we shall see just how the convention 
was cheaper and easier to handle than the primary is, but 
in this article we are dealing with objections to the primary 
which are now being made with most force and noise. 

However, it is well to bear in mind as we go along that 
a great deal of money was spent by rich men and corpora- 
tions to control conventions, and by means of them, to 
control parties; but it was spent quite secretly through 
trusted agents or bosses. We must not get the idea that 
the old-time party convention was a Sunday school, nor 
yet an innocent assemblage of wise men in solemn and 
deliberate council solely to advance the public interest. 
Also we must be thinking of how delegates to conventions 
were chosen, the effort and cash required to get the right 
men, and what was done to them after they reached the 
city where the convention was held. Moreover, there 
was practically no risk of exposure for money spent under 
the convention, compared to the risk for such outlays 
under the primary. 


An Argument for Autocracy 


HE next item of the costliness of the primary which is pa- 

raded before us is the expense of it to the public. Weare 
told that it is a burden on the taxpayer—the cost of print- 
ing and distributing tickets, holding the primary election, 
and the like. But the same objection holds as to the final 
election—to all elections. Indeed, the same objection can 
be made and has been made hundreds of times to free gov- 
ernment itself. 

One of the stock arguments for autocracy was that it 
was more efficient and cost less than democracy—no elec- 
tions, fewer officials, and officials picked and trained, direct 
and prompt action, and so on. It was true, too, if the 
monarch and ruling class were honest and on their jobs. 
But at best it was not a government of, by 
and for the people—and that is what we 
want, is it not? Would any American prefer 
a monarchy to our repub- 
lic just because the mon- 
archy would be less expen- 
sive? 

Has any taxpayer de- 
clared against the primary 
because the public expense 
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thief is a thief. Clever is clever enough; too clever 
is stupid. Why heat boiling water? It will never 
become hot. 

Donovan grinned at the thought in his mind, then went 
on to tellus this story of his early life in South Africa. For he 
had been born in Kimberley, at the heart of the diamond 
fields, and had cut his teeth upon diamonds, yet because of 
a clever man and a thief had very nearly missed knowing 
anything at all about them. 

Thieves still flourish; perhaps they always will. In the 
early days of diamond mining the loss by theft ran to 50 
per cent or more. Today the diamond world is more honest. 
In the early days the miners for the most part were natives. 
A poor Basuto with hardly a rag to his back could slip a 
pebble into his mouth and walk away the richest man of his 
tribe. The Basuto is still employed, but today the pebble 
does not go into his mouth. 

Honest men of course do not steal; it is the dishonest 
against whom protection has to be sought. These may 
often be kept honest through penalties, or the property in 
danger may be locked away from them in a vault, or the 
men tempted may be asked to live behind locked doors. 
In South Africa the latter is the protection that has most 
deeply affected the diamond industry. 

The South African compound is a walled village for the 
housing and care of native workmen. It contains dormi- 
tories, kitchens, stores, hospitals, a swimming pool and 
places of amusement, all electrically lighted, and is con- 
nected directly with the mine, so that a workman during 
his term of employment need have no intercourse with the 
outside world. Since he cannot get.out to sell what he has 
stolen and the buyer of stolen goods cannot get in, he 
remains honest even though a thief. 

At the time of this story the De Graaf compound, built 
to house the natives employed in the De Graaf mine, coy- 
ered nearly five acres and sheltered thirty-five hundred 
men. It was inclosed by a ten-foot wall of corrugated iron. 
In order that diamonds might not be smuggled into the 
compound -from the mine and tossed over this wall, the 
inclosure was covered, as by a roof, by fine-meshed wire 
netting. Sentries stationed in a tower stood guard over the 
whole. 

As De Graaf paid good wages and life in the compound 
was pleasant, natives were attracted from a great distance. 
To enter the service a man had to be physically fit, and he 
had to agree to remain within mine and compound for 
three months... If accepted, a band carrying his number 
was clasped about his wrist. His assignment to quarters 
followed. South African natives like to live in groups by 
tribes. At the end of the,three months he was searched 
for concealed diamonds, then transferred to a ward apart, 
where he was held for five days under scrutiny. Articles 
of dress like shoes, the heels and soles of which might con- 
ceal diamonds, had to be left behind. 

It was in this De Graaf compound that young Donovan 
had obtained a position as an assistant. He had been 
given the place by a man named Allen, since shifted; old 
Parker, upon his succession, had found him at work. 
“Too young for the job,” he had grunted in open disap- 
proval. Parker’s transfer was known to be temporary, and 
for the moment he did not shake the boy out of the tree. 
Donovan could speak most of the South African Bantu 
dialects, besides a little Swahili, the mongrel Bantu-Arabic 
used by the East Coast traders. He looked older than his 
years. The natives trusted him. He was therefore a more 
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useful man than Parker would admit. Meanwhile Parker 
had stayed on; and he was still acting as manager of the 
compound when the Head exploded over a new loss of 
diamonds. 

The storm broke out of clear air, and it broke upon 
Parker. Its inciting cause was an ordinary Kimberley 
policeman, who had stopped a Boer peddler in Du Toits 
Pan Road because he looked overstocked with hard soap. 
Questions were asked, and in reply prices quoted that 
were too high to fit the market. The man was thereupon 
taken to the station, where a test of the soap was made with 
heated needles. 

Had the find been a small one that would have ended the 
incident. The diamonds were unregistered, and under the 
Diamond Trading Act subject to confiscation unless their 
ownership could be proved. That they had been stolen no 
one doubted, and they must have been stolen from the 
company, and therefore from the mines, for no private 
ground in the region was being worked. But nobody can 
identify diamonds he has never seen, and the stones went 
to the government. 

“Nearly a quarter of a pound of picked stones, Parker!’’ 

“They never got out through the compound,” said 
Parker. 

“They came from the mine. How else?” 

“Not possibly,” persisted Parker. ‘‘I don’t know how 
else, but you couldn’t get a grain of sand past the com- 
pound without a ticket.” 

“‘Tf I find that they did ——” began the Head darkly, 
then left the sentence unfinished. 

“You'll shift me back,. of. course.” 

“‘Oh, no. I’ll merely skin you alive!” 

Three weeks passed, then a fourth. Parker made new 
rules, enforced old ones, tightened up inspection. Upon 
discharging a group of Basutos he almost tore their cloth- 
ing apart in the search for contraband. One tangled poll 
he insisted upon having combed anew in his presence before 
permitting its owner to leave. Donovan had to wield the 
comb. 

That same evening came a call, delivered by a dust- 
bitten horseman, asking for Parker’s instant presence at 
the bedside of his sister, two hours’ ride to the southeast. 
The summons was imperative. He left the compound in 
charge of Doctor Graves, the company physician. 

Had he taken the time to notify Donovan he would 
have found him on the floor of the compound, listening to 
laughter and ‘song. Had he taken the trouble to observe 
those nearest that young man he would have noticed black 
glances directed at him, although only from a harmless 
Chinaman named Feng—not from any of the native blacks. 

Donovan had been watching the scene’since dinner, as 
was his custom. Tribal traits had already begun to appear. 
Some groups remained squatted about the remnants of 
their supper, chattering like schoolgirls. Others sought the 
central plunge for a swim.', A:group of Machopis danced 
vigorously to the music of imbilas, a group of Amashan- 
guans to that of their own melodious chanting. Farther on 
squatted a group of Basutos, blowing their little bone 
whistles furiously to the accompaniment of drum taps. The 
Basutos were not a musical folk; their piping was harsh 
and discordant... Other groups here and there had gathered 
about some accidental attraction, such as a. game of mun- 
gala, or the spectacle of a big Zulu cooking titbits for a trio 
of lazy Bechuanas. Bits 

One such group had gathered about Feng. The years 
had dug countless coulees across Feng’s yellow cheeks, until 
they looked like sun-cracked clay, but his bright eyes 
peered out over half lenses with a piercing keenness that 
still won him clients. When he was needed he served as a 
hospital orderly. As he was intelligent and inquisitive, he 


had picked up much useful knowledge about the treatment 
of sprains and bruises. The result was that he was able to 
treat many of the minor hurts of the compound. This lay 
practice was not only known to Parker, but was encour- 
aged by him. Feng could heal a burned finger without 
taking its owner from work. He became so useful that he 
was supplied with the simpler drugs. 

But the man had a black heart. His bright Shansi eyes 
knew evil. His cracked features were seamed with ravines 
never dug by time. He practiced the art of healing, but 
along with it he practiced older arts not so admirable. As 
Donovan approached the chaffing group about him, Feng 
was engaged in tattooing the polished black shoulder and 
upper arm of a Basuto boy with decorations reminiscent 
of the Ming dynasty. 

“He pulls back like a woman!” 

“See the baby wince!” 

The taunting remarks, made in his own speech, were 
mere pleasantries, and were so understood. The Basuto 
boy was not pulling back, but sat grinning under the pain, 
as stolid as a bronze idol. Already the spectators had 
awarded him their praise. Some of them had even ar- 
ranged with Feng to be likewise decorated at his earliest 
free moment, not so much because they wished to be beau- 
tified as because they wished to exhibit their fortitude. 

Feng was well aware of Donovan’s presence, but he gave | 
him no further black glances. Donovan walked on, but 
later his wanderings again brought him to the group watch- 
ing the Chinaman at work. By this time Feng had under- 
taken to decorate a Bechuana boy with his tribal device, 
using as tools a knife followed by a red-hot needle, so as to 
produce the beautiful bold welts desired. The pain must 
have been great, but again the patient endured it without 
flinching. When the ordeal was over Feng anointed the 
wound with unguents and sent the black on his way. 

It was as Donovan stood on the edge of the crowd that 
the Chinaman gave him his open attention. 

“Whatta want?’ asked Feng in the English he affected. 
“Tattoo pletty lady on arm?” ; 

He already knew what Donovan wanted, or thought he 
did. He also knew Parker’s opinion of the boy, and knew 
that he was not speaking to one likely to make him trouble. 

“Want to see if you do good work,” said Donovan. 

*Allight. Look pletty close, mebbe see.” 

“What you do?”’ 

“Make-um boy pletty,” replied Feng, uncertain whether 
to add insolence to his tone, but deciding against it. ‘“‘Me 
stop?” > 
- “Needn’t do that, Feng. But see that he isn’t laid up.” 

“Me fix-um fine.” es 

Feng went back to his work with a pained half shrug of 
the shoulders. Donovan remained where he stood. He 
was still watching the Chinaman’s deft hands when Graves 
sent for him. . ; 

“Donovan,” began the physician, “I’m called to an 
accident at Du Toits Pan. Parker’s away—his sister isn’t 
expected to live. That puts it up to you. I may get back 
tonight and I may not. Nothing will happen—only the 
routine of curfew and keeping order. You’re in charge. 
I’m telling the guards. Keep the ship on her course till 
morning.” : : ‘ ; 

“T’ll camp in the office,’”’ said Donovan, 

Had Donovan received the two messages, first Parker’s, 
then the one calling for Graves, he must have been im- 
pressed by the coincidence of a third. The request this 
time was not for an officer of the compound, but for a 
Basuto workman. The messenger, indeed, was one of the 
Basutos discharged earlier in the day. Donovan knew him 
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byename. The man asked for was a Basuto named Jim 
Mwana, known to the company as No. 413, whose term of 
service had still a month to run. 

*“*Jim’s father very sick. Wants to see boy before he die. 
Come quick right off.” 

““Where does he live?’’ asked Donovan. 

The messenger gave the name of the village and the dis- 
tance, then repeated his request. 

Donoyan did not know Parker’s practice, but Allen, his 
predecessor, had permitted two splay-footed Damaras of 
quarrelsome repute to leave at a sick call, and a company 
rule permitted the courtesy. After asking a few sharp 
questions he sent for Jim Mwana, searched him on the spot, 
extracted a promise to return, and gave him over to the 
messenger. Then he wrote a report of his action for Parker 
and went to sleep. 

Graves returned toward midnight, tired and angry. 
Du Toits Pan mine had had no accident and knew nothing 
of his call. He clumped direct to his room with scarcely a 
word to Donovan. Parker remained away until morning. 
He, too, was furious at being sent upon an errand of no 
moment, for he learned upon arriving at his sister’s place 
that she had not been ill. He could not clump off to his 
bedroom, but he did thrash around in the compound, now 
nearly deserted, asking questions. It was Feng who told 
him of the call for No. 418. Graves had not reported it. 
Parker rushed at once to the office, to vent his ill temper 
upon Donovan, whom he accused of playing stupidly into 
the hands of a band of thieves. 

“But I searched the Basuto myself,’ protested the as- 
sistant. 

“Did you search his stomach? How do you know how 
many diamonds he had swallowed? Probably half a 
pound. All he could hold.” 

“They’d kill him,” said Donovan. 

“They took him away and shook them out of him within 
ten minutes,’’ replied Parker. 

“T don’t believe it.” 

“Tf that wasn’t their object, why did they send for me? 
Why did they send for Graves?”’ 

**T don’t know,”’ said Donovan. 

“T don’t know either. You tell me you searched him. 
You couldn’t wait for morning, but had to search him in- 
stantly. You may be involved yourself.” 

**Mr. Parker, please!”’ 

“* Anyhow this company can’t afford to have a blunder- 
head like you on its pay list. Get your things together. 
You're fired.” 

““You’re the man who blundered,’’ Donovan had the 
audacity to retort. ‘‘You’re manager. You’re in charge, 
yet you let the compound run itself because a stranger 


asked you to. You never saw your man before. I know 
the messenger who came for Jim Mwana.”’ 

“Who was he?” asked Parker quickly. 

“T’m fired: Find out for yourself.”” He added from the 
door: ‘I’m fighting back. You couldn’t fire a sink cleaner 
on those grounds, and you know it.” 

He did, in fact, such was his feeling of injustice, carry his 
cause to the Head. But the Head had seen men come and 
go. He admitted the injustice, but his interest in Dono- 
van’s story did not lie there, but in the account of what had 
happened the night before. Who had called away first 
Parker and then Graves? What had been their object? 

But to Donovan he said, “‘I can’t go behind Parker, son. 
I placed him in charge. We have to stand behind our 
men.” 

“T was in charge last night. Parker went behind me.” 

““There’s something in that, but Parker had in mind the 
smuggling out of diamonds. That black of yours was 
probably a mere package. You couldn’t know.” 

“But I did know. I knew the man and I knew the 
messenger who came for him. Even if I hadn’t known the 
men, the company lets natives leave in cases of urgency.” 

The Head seized upon the unimportant part of the 
statement. He did not know Donovan, had not shown any 
great interest in his grievance. The accidental reference 
gained his attention. 

““You knew the messenger personally?” 

“Yes, sir. The Basuto who left with him lives in the 
same village. The messenger is honest, I know, and I 
think Jim Mwana is too. Jim didn’t know he was going to 
be called out until he reached the office, and not then until 
I had searched him. Why should he have swallowed dia- 
monds before he knew? How could he have swallowed 
them afterward? He hadn’t any to swallow.” 

Again the Head seized upon the unimportant part of the 
statement, and again with an increase of interest. 

“You know where you can find these Basutos. You be- 
lieve they acted in good faith. Why then were Parker and 
Graves called away in bad faith?” 

“T don’t know,” said Donovan. 

““There would seem to be a connection. Doesn’t it seem 
so to you?” 

“Tt seems odd; yes, sir.’ 

The Head sat thinking for a little while. Now and then 
he glanced at the boy facing him. Suddenly he asked, 
““What’s your name, son?”’ and when Donovan told him, 
inquired if he was related to Mike Donovan, a foreman in 
the mine. 

“He’s my father,’’ was the reply. 

“Ig he so? I can see now that you're Irish.” 

“And proud of it too.” 


Again the older man’s thoughts took an unexpected 
turn, and again the turn marked an increase of interest; 
but this time the’increase of interest was so great that the 
man behind them seemed another person. 

““You’ve been working for Parker during the day. How 
have you spent your evenings?” 

“Mostly I’ve spent them in nosing about the com- 
pound.”’ 

“T thought so. Tell me this also. Why are you so keen 
on holding this job under Parker?’’ 

““T want to keep my record clear. I’m headed for the 
sorting room, and I’ll never make it with a blot like this 
against me.” 

“Suppose I give you a chance to clear your record?” 

“Try me,” said Donovan. 

“Can you ride?” 

> Y @S-asitae ; 

““T want you to find out who it was called Parker and 
Graves from the compound last night. You might begin 
by following your two Basutos. You say you know their 
village. Can you find it?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Do so, and report what you see. I’ll give you an order 
for a horse and supplies. Don’t breathe your errand. Just 
keep your eyes open for anything that bears.” 

“On the stealing of diamonds?” asked Donovan. 

The Head burst into a delighted chuckle. ‘“‘Justso. On 
the stealing of diamonds. Our diamonds.” 

Donovan grinned. ‘‘Give me the order, chief. I’m off.” 


Ir 


N THE way back to the compound Donovan turned 

over in his mind what had happened. Why had Parker 
been sent on his useless journey? Why had Graves? To 
get these men out of the way, so that Jim Mwana could 
leave the compound? 

“But that doesn’t make sense,’”’ he thought. ‘Parker 
would have let the boy go, or Graves either. That isn’t the 
reason. The things are connected somehow, but not that 
way. That must be what the chief meant when he asked 
me those questions. All right. How else could they be 
connected?”’ 

Obviously one possibility was that the man who sent for 
Parker already knew that the later message was on its way 
and merely made use of it. But why? What was his 
object? 

“He wished to make something happen,” he thought. 
“All right. Probably he succeeded. Suppose we find out 
what. What has happened since Jim left that wouldn’t 
have happened if Parker, instead of me, had let him go?” 

(Continued on Page 162) 


Feng Was Well Aware of Donovan’s 


Presence, But He Gave Him No Further Black Glances 
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‘“‘Wwhat Do You Do,’’ He Had Asked, Less Than an Hour After He Had Met Her, ‘‘the Rest of the Year?”’ 


R. A. C. DALE’S patients would scarcely 
have recognized Arlene dressing for her lover. 
Most of Doctor Dale’s patients did not know 
what the ‘‘A”’ in her name stood for, and those who 
happened to—even those who happened also to have 
noticed that she was young and rather lovely to look at— 
seldom thought of her in the commonplace feminine terms 
of frocks and lovers. To mothers with sick babies she was 
strength and wisdom incarnate; she was the harbor light 
in a storm, not a young woman in a tan tailor-made. She 
came in answer to their need, driving her mud-splashed 
little coupé, and, trouble over, she disappeared into the 
coupé and drove away, usually followed by.-as little per- 
sonal interest or conjecture as the cuckoo going back into 
its clock. 
But there were two weeks of every summer when worried 
mothers calling the familiar telephone number were greeted 


with: ‘‘Doctor Dale is out of town. She won’t be back 
till the tenth. If it’s anything important, call Doctor 
Luckton.” 


And while the bereft mothers aggrievedly called Doctor 
Luckton or anxiously counted the days till the tenth, 
Doctor Dale was not only out of Midtown—she was out of 
existence. Sometimes visiting, sometimes traveling, some- 
times at a gay summer hotel; but always, whatever she 
was doing, for two weeks out of every year she was Arlene 
Dale. She left her well-tailored tan suits and small trim 
felt hats in her apartment closet and bought for these two 
weeks sports clothes, young and careless as April breezes; 
evening frocks, low of neck and short of skirt, audacious. 
She rolled her stockings and marceled her hair, she danced 
and flirted, she swam and played tennis; she used a lip- 
stick, not because she needed one but to make up for the 
other fifty weeks of the year when she had to look pro- 
fessional and scarcely dared powder her nose. 

She succeeded pretty well in leaving the successful 
young doctor behind when she went vacationing. By the 
simple expedient of dropping off. the telltale M.D. after her 
name, she protected herself from fellow physicians eager 
for shop talk, from hovering mothers waiting breathlessly 
to turn the conversation to Baby’s formula or Junior’s 
adenoids. She did not succeed, naturally, in appearing 
just one more cocksure, callow little flapper. Not so much 
because she was getting, each year, close and closer to 
thirty—many a girl as small and slim and short-haired, as 
lithe and fresh-skinned, flaps successfully on almost into 
her forties—but one isn’t the kind of person who has ever 
outgeneraled death without bearing some subtle signs that 
can’t be painted out with a lipstick. 

Subtle signs, however, are for the discerning to read, 
and not all vacationists are discerning. Such obvious 
matters as a sweet ready laugh and the looking well in a 
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one-piece bathing suit are so much easier to notice. Dow- 
agers, crowded plumply into their girlish little sports 
dresses, size forty-six, would speculate acidly on what that 
Miss Dale must have paid for her yellow silk sweater suit; 
conscientious young mothers wouldn’t have trusted her to 
hold their babies while they went upstairs after a dose of 
milk of magnesia. Young men would take her canoeing 
and then worry the next day for fear she might have taken 
what they had said as seriously as they had, at the time, 
meant her to, and be even now planning her future life on 
the hopes that they had, too impulsively, held out to her 
in the moonlight. 

They would have been truly shocked, these handsome, 
athletic, ambitious young men, at the idea that an attrac- 
tive girl might look upon love-making pretty much as they 
did themselves—with the same unwilling, fascinated in- 
terest, but the same shrewd and cautious fear of entan- 
gling alliances. 

The truth of the matter is that two or three years before 
she met Keith Reynolds, Arlene had definitely made up 
her mind that she wasn’t going to marry anybody, ever. 
This was not one of those pretended, provocative threats, 
so often quoted by young women to spur on young men. 
It was an honest decision which had been arrived at, not 
without a good deal of inner conflict and some pain. 

Two young men in particular had helped in the making 
of it. The first one had been a romantic Southerner, hand- 
some, fiery. He had met Arlene her first year in the 
hospital. She had been only an interne then, but she had 
also been only twenty-four and heartbreakingly in earnest. 
She had not had time to grow even the thinnest of protec- 
tive shells. When a young wife would cling, frantic, terror- 
stricken, to her husband’s hand and shrill above the clang 
of the ambulance bell, ‘‘Oh, don’t let him die, doctor! 
Johnny darling, don’t go away from me! Don’t let him 
die!’’ there had been nothing to save Arlene from the rack 
of her own poignant sense of responsibility. She had not 
learned to accept the fact that there are times when no 
doctor is the supreme arbiter. 

That first year in the hospital had been cruelly hard on 
her. While the older doctors went on dealing calmly in life 
and death with.such wisdom as they had and eating three 
square meals a day, Arlene, steady-handed enough in her 
hours of duty, would meet Arthur afterward, white-lipped 
and shaken. 

Of course, he had wanted to take her out of it all. His 
traditions of lovely leisured ladyhood, his passion, his 


STEWART 


protectiveness, were all enlisted. She was so little 
and young and delicately made. Each week she grew 
thinner, her dark-blue eyes seemed larger and her 
black hair cut a sharper line against a whiter cheek. 
Arthur fought to save her from the medical profes- 
sion as an ancient knight might have tilted with a dragon 
for a captive princess. : co a 

He had never really had a chance, though neither he nor 
Arlene herself, for that matter, knew it. It was a frightful 
sultry summer and there was an epidemic among the 
babies down: in-the Italian district. Small wonder that 
there were times when Arthur and the life he was holding 
out to her—home lights and love and gracious peace, 
happy, healthy babies of her own—seemed worth the giv- 
ing up of a dream of a lifetime for. But these times did 
not last and the dream did. There was one last night of 
torturing indecision before Arlene made up her mind that 
she couldn’t let Arthur save her—after which she rose to 
deliver an unexpected little Polack at five Am. Arthur 
went back South and eventually married a debutante 
from Louisville, Kentucky. 

It was two years before the second man. He was an 
ambitious, successful business man in Midtown, and he 
had no desire to save Arlene from medicine. He had lived 
in New York and played about a bit with some of its young 
professional women. He prided himself on being tolerant 
and progressive, declared that the purely domestic women 
bored him. He quite liked the idea of Arlene’s being 
Doctor Dale. 

It took Arlene nearly a year to learn that what James 
really wanted—though, to do him justice, he didn’t know 
this himself—was to have his cake and eat it too. He was 
honestly proud of her professional success, of the fact that 
she was beginning to establish herself as a baby specialist 
in Midtown’s highly competitive field. He was gleeful 
over the occasional caustic jealousy of some of the older 
doctors, scornfully amused at the common suspicion that a 
woman.cannot be young and pretty and still have brains. 
But underneath all this surface broad-mindedness, he had 
a picture of a wife which was quite as definite as Arthur’s 
had been. And he must have fooled himself into believing 
that being a successful doctor could be a woman’s hobby, 
like collecting Colonial glass or taking singing lessons. 

When he came back from a successful business trip, he 
was secretly a little hurt if Arlene couldn’t be at the station 
to meet him. When he took her to the theater, he was 
resentful if she was called away in the middle of the second 
act. When he had turned a successful deal and was ready 
for play and relaxation, he could not reason away a sense of 
grievance if Arlene was not free and ready to help him 
celebrate. It seemed an almost personal affront the way 
an acetone baby could take the play all out of her. 
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When he took her to a dance at the Midtown Country 
Club, he had to get used to her slipping out to pay a neces- 
sary ten o’clock call; but he had never become reconciled 
to her making her absence twice as long as seemed neces- 
sary by stopping to get in and out of her business clothes 
just for the visit. 

“Why, Jim,” she would plead, “‘I’m going to see a des- 
perate young mother who’s afraid her baby is going to die. 
I can’t go to her looking like a society bud who’s just 
slipped over between dances. Suppose her baby should 
die—she’d always feel that she might have saved it if 
she’d had a real doctor.” 

Oddly enough, the thing which finally showed them both 
that it simply wouldn’t work was a mere trifle; nothing 
important like the evening when the president of James’ 
firm had formally invited them to dine with him and his 
wife, and Arlene had been called away right after the soup 
and hadn’t got back at all, thereby upsetting a table of 
bridge and the president’s wife. They had weathered even 
the ensuing quarrel, when Arlene, her dark-blue eyes 
swimming with tears, had insisted that she had understood 
how important the engagement had been, that she knew 
how much the social side can be made to count in business, 
but that her business was important too. They had 
weathered this, though; what really showed them the 
hopelessness of their ever making a go of it together was 
the telephone on the dinner table. 

The Midtown mothers had a way of calling up Arlene at 
dinnertime. They would just have got in from afternoon 
bridge and found that sister seemed feverish, or they would 
be going out for the evening and must know before they 
left whether they’d better have the maid burn the croup 
kettle again that night for baby. Orit might be the matron 
of the settlement house where Arlene conducted a free 
clinic one day a week—she hadn’t liked to call Doctor 
Dale during office hours, but little Danny Malone was 
complaining of his ear again and you know what that is 
after mastoiditis. 

It had saved ever so much time to have the telephone 
right on the dinner table. Arlene had sneaked many 
a life-restoring spoonful of hot soup while she listened 
to reports. 


Work, Growth, Service—Surely These Could Not be Passing Vanities, Mere Tricky Words. 
A Man and a Woman Before a Fire~ That Was Eternal Reality 


That telephone had been the last straw for James. He 
had liked dining once a week or so with Arlene in her apart- 
ment. Her living room had a fireplace and shaded lights 
and low easy-chairs. She had a middle-aged Norwegian 
working-housekeeper whose cooking was like a chef’s, only 
homier. A thoroughly delightful place to be invited for 
dinner—all but the telephone. Sometimes there would be 
six and eight calls during the meal. It was a rare evening 
when there weren’t at least two. 

Arlene managed these as well as she possibly could, 
coming back from each businesslike interruption to a rapt 
interest in whatever James had been telling her, hiding 
from him the usually unappetizing details which came 
pouring over the wire. But it hadn’t worked. 

‘““Why do you have to have that damn thing right on 
the table?’”’ James would demand. ‘It makes the place 
seem just like an office.” 

Arlene often thought of the telephone as that damn 
thing herself, but James’ tone made her feel defensive, 
protective toward it. Still, womanlike, she always tried 
to placate him. 

“‘Tt’s so much easier than to have to get up and go into 
the other room. If you hate it, though, I’ll have Helga put 
it over on the side table.” 

“Well, I can’t see why they’ve all got to call you up at 
mealtime.” 

“*T’ve been out all the afternoon,”’ Arlene would explain, 
“and we’re going to the theater right after dinner.” 

But placating didn’t help and being reasonable didn’t 
help, and one evening Arlene got mad. It had been the 
very evening when she should have been most tactful— 
James had lost a big contract that morning. But Arlene 
had lost a baby that afternoon, just because the mother 
had been a frivolous little fool who hadn’t followed orders, 
and Arlene had simply been not up to tact. She had got 
mad and told James a few plain truths and he had re- 
taliated by telling her a few, and though they were both 
sorry afterward that they had told them, there had been no 
going back on the fact that the truths were true. 

After that, it had been so unmistakably plain that the 
thing wouldn’t work that they were able to abandon the 
idea without any really lacerated feelings. James later 


married a girl who was taking a course in writing for the 
screen and had a more normal attitude toward her pro- 
fession; and Arlene made up her mind that she wasn’t 
going to marry anybody, ever. She knew now that she 
could never give up her work. And her chosen work was, 
perhaps, of all the kinds the one that could least well fit in 
with marriage. 

So now she was dressing for her farewell to Keith 
Reynolds. It was unfortunate that it should be the eve- 
ning of clinic day; this matter of handling some twenty or 
thirty babies in three hours does not leave one at one’s 
freshest, But Keith was passing through Midtown on his 
way to an important conference in New York, which set 
the date arbitrarily. It had been raining all day, too—a 
slushy, half-snowy November rain. 

Arlene tossed her damp wrinkled tan coat and skirt care- 
lessly across the back of a chair. Helga would send them 
to the tailor’s in the morning. Off with the comfortable 
low-heeled brown shoes, the tailored silk blouse, the plain 
felt hat. It was as though Arlene were peeling off Doctor 
Dale. The removal of the felt hat showed a fresh marcel. 
She had stopped on her way home from clinic and the girl 
in the little shop on the corner had done a hasty but very 
effective job. Arlene’s hair lay close to her small head in 
satiny black waves. 

A hasty bath, cold out of deference to the marcel. Cold 
cream and ice to smooth any possible tired lines out of her 
face. Silk stockings—you could read fine print through 
a dozen of ’em—satin slippers with cut-steel buckles and 
fragile three-inch heels. A velvet dinner dress, sleeveless, 
French and as blue as her eyes. The bulb of the Venetian- 
glass atomizer on her dressing table was a bit stiff—Arlene 
so seldom thought to use it—but it sent a spray of expen- 
sive sweetness over her soft white neck and her shining hair. 

There was a fire laid in the living room and candles on 
the dining-room table. Candles and no telephone! 

Choked with a plug of blotting paper, the telephone 
stood on the side table behind a tiny Chinese screen. 

“Take the calls in the office, Helga,’’ she had ordered, 
‘and be sure to close the door after you. I’m out tonight. 
If they say it’s very important, take the number and 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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E WERE 

dead 

tired, 
Jack Nankervis 
and myself, when 
we dropped from 
the Transconti- 
nental into the 
semidarkness of 
the little mush- 
room town of Hud- 
son, the jumping- 
off place for the 
new gold regions 
adjacent to Red 
Lake, set far in the 
network of water- 
ways which sprin- 
kle the map of 
Northwestern On- 
tario. Tired with 
the fatigue of men 
looking eagerly to- 
ward the softness 
of a real bed; ten 
days of muskeg, of 
dragging ourselves 
over the tangled 
deadfall of inter- 
minable stretches 
of burn-over, of 
literally sitting on 
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the edge of the 
camp fire at night, 
that we might eat 
smoke rather than allow the mosquitoes to eat us; ten days 
of the soggy humidity of the swamp, the sun-blazed 
stretches of what once had been forests, but where now 
only the blackened skeletons of once-proud trees reared 
themselves in mocking memory of the shade they long ago 
had ceased to cast—these things had made us wall-eyed 
and weary—too weary in fact for us to trust our own early- 
rising capabilities. The Lac Seul packet left shortly after 
dawn upon the first leg of its long journey to Red Lake, and 
we must be on it. So with lagging booted feet we clumped 
into the unpainted, hastily constructed hotel and sought 
the one man in sight. 

“You the night clerk, pardner?”’ asked Jack. 

““Much as they is,” said the combination chambermaid, 
hotel keeper and cook as he began breaking eggs for our 
belated meal. ‘‘I’m tellin’ the world, though, I ain’t goin’ 
to burn no midnight oil tonight. Anybody that comes in 
can find his room. I been up since five o’clock.”’ 


Hark, Hark, the Bark 


ACK rubbed astubby chin. “But looka here, pardner,”’ 

he asked, “‘how’re we going to get up on time? We’ve 
got to catch that Red Lake boat.” 

“‘Ain’t too used to dogs, are you?”’ asked the other man 
as he flipped an egg. . 

“No, I don’t reckon we are.” 

“Then you’ll get up.’’ With that he dismissed the sub- 
ject and we did likewise. 

Jack and I had used the natural alarm clocks of the New 
North before. Given plenty of North Country huskies and 
we'd be up on time. For the person who can’t awaken to 
the tuneful discord of a husky serenade which 
rises, weird and wailing, into the crispness of a 
North Canada dawn is either deaf or dead. 

There’s no sound in the world exactly like the 
howl of a husky. The coyote with his staccato 
high-pitched cry, the weird soprano of the wolf, 
the baying of a houn’ dawg aiming his muzzle 
toward the moon—all these are distinct and de- 
scribable sounds. But a husky has a finesse and 
range that compare with the other vocalizations 
as the work of a Metropolitan tenor would over- 
shadow the yapping of Tin Pan Alley. He puts 
his heart, his soul and all four feet into his work; 
he rolls his eyes in an ecstasy of mourning that 
depicts the true artist of his nature; he titillates 
his throat like the jerk of a jig saw; he pulls in 
his breath, he fills his lungs until his chest 
bulges; and then when he raises his head to 
exactly the right angle, funnels his lips and lets 
it all out, believe me, it goes somewhere! One 


A Dog Freight Outfit in Eastern Idaho in January 


may sing of the nightingale, one may weave poesy to the 
whippoorwill, one may hark the lark, but there yet remains 
the genius who can accurately describe the outburst of a 
husky dog, once he gets his stance and lets fly his salutation 
to the dawn. 

Especially is this true if the place be a true dog town of 
the North Country, where the necessity for a husky popula- 
tion is second only to that of the human personnel. There, 
indeed, one truly realizes the worth of group singing to 
keep a community up and doing. For if anyone stays in 
bed after the grand wa-hoo chorus starts, it’s simply be- 
cause he’s too paralyzed, mentally and physically, to do 
anything else. From atop the hill; from the middle of the 
street; from the Indian village on the island, 100 yards out 
in the lake; from the porches, back yards, under the win- 
dows; from sheds, barns, shelters and what not—the shiv- 
ering, lonely wail is 
shunted from one enter- 
tainer to another, in 
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fortissimos and 
crescendos, like a 
vocal battledore 
and shuttlecock, 
until the day is 
thoroughly and of- 
ficially broken— 
in more ways than 
one. 

Yet no one 
seems to mind in 
the North Coun- 
try. One reason is, 
of course, that suf- 
ficient inoculation 
by necessity breeds 
a certain resist- 
ance. The other 
and main reason is 
the fact that if the 
very backbone of a 
country cannot get 
along without 
howling, why, let 
him howl! Noise, 
after all, is of lit- 
tle consequence 
when the noise 
maker forms not 
only a faithful 
beast of burden 
but a means of 
connection with 
the outside world, 
a sturdy adjunct of pioneering, a method of law enforce- 
ment, a companion of the explorer going on in advance of 
civilization, an integral part of the history of a country, 
both in its primary exploitation and later development, a 
winter necessity when new gold calls from remote fastnesses 
of the bush, a thrill-making component of winter sports, 
and beyond all this a distinct and highly efficient instru- 
ment in the preservation of human life. The husky of the 
North does all these things and more. 


How to Tell a Husky 


NCIDENTALLY, the term “husky” covers about as 

wide a range as the field of his activities. Perhaps there 
may be dog experts who differentiate the husky into a 
highly particularized breed, with certain specifications 
which must be complied with before he can de- 
serve the name; but such rules and regulations 
are not enforced by the average man, whose 
greatest need is the assurance that his dogs can 
make the grade when hundreds of miles of ice 
and snow and vicious wind lie between him and 
civilization. os 

And if those dogs, furry tails arched over their 
backs, abnormally strong chestsstraining against 
the breast straps, heads up, pointed ears alert, 
can snap into it at the command “Mush!” 
swinging into their typical trot that does not 
vary mile upon mile; if blizzards fail to stop 
them, drifts only slow their speed, forty below 
zero fails to affect them, and long hour after 
hour of ceaseless effort finds them still with the 
strength in their sturdy limbs and the courage 
undaunted in their hearts; if at the end of the 
day they can emit growling joy over a meal of 
frozen fish, and in the morning pop their heads 
out from snow that has covered them during the 
night, then leap, fresh and eager, to the harness 
for another grueling day and as many more as 
are necessary to complete the journey—they’re 
huskies, and their owner cares little about the 
fine points of pedigree. 

To tell the truth, the exact status of the husky, 
from a point of progeny, seems to be greatly a 
matter of argument. The man who started 
raising huskies when the proverbial Hector was 
a pup may be insistent upon the assertion that a 
husky is a dog of any breed whose forbears 
have been interbred with a brush wolf—taking 
particular pains to stipulate a brush instead of a 
timber animal. And just about the time he has 
floored all comers with this argument, along 
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comes an equally well-informed individual with the an- 
nouncement that a true husky has no more wolf blood in 
him than an elephant has hives, and that he is a species 
peculiar to the Eskimo— perhaps descended from the orig- 
inal canine beasts of burden used in ancient times by the 
Chinese. 

That goes well until someone else delivers the opinion 
that huskies just grow, like Topsy; that generations of 
dogs, inuring themselves by the process of evolution, pre- 
pare themselves for the rigors of the North Country by 
growing heavy coats of fur, deep chests, hair between the 
pads of their feet to protect them from snow, and arched 
tails by continual practice in keeping them out of drifts. 
So take your choice. Perhaps the best explanation is to say 
that a husky is a husky, and call it a day. 


The Wilderness Crossroads Store 


ESIDES, it isn’t what he is but what he does that counts. 

As has been remarked in foregoing articles, the North of 
Canada is not a teeming metropolis. Neither is it a place 
of well-paved roads, of arteries of commerce connecting 
every Hudson’s Bay post, every settler’s cabin, every far- 
flung mine, every scattered Indian camp or lumber outfit. 
Instead, it is a network of lakes, of streams, of stretches of 
burn-over and deep bush, with a road a rarity and horses 
useless for travel the greater part of the year. The result is 
that the canoe and the dog take their turns at forming the 
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means of transportation—the canoe to lie bottom side up 
in the winter, the dog to fight flies, filch his food and get 
along as best he can in the majority of cases during the 
summer. But when the snow flies, then it is that the husky 
comes into his own. For he is then the backbone of 
the entire country, from Labrador to Alaska 

and back to Nova Scotia. 

The mails depend upon him as, buck- 
ing the snow, he begins the packing 
of his trail for the winter; and, the 
driver yelling his commands from 
the light sleigh, he makes the 
rounds of the various mail out- 
posts. It is nothing for a team 
of four huskies pulling a man 
and a few sacks of mail to 
cover sixty-five miles in a 
day. Likewise the supply 
of food is often dependent 
upon him—even the car- 
rying of supplies by which 
whole communities may 
live. Far in the North 
Country are numerous 
Hudson’s Bay posts, some 
old, some new, most of 
them removed from the 
general run of civilization 
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Shorty Russick and His Team of Cross:Bred Wolfhounds and Timber Wolves 


and fulfilling the same purpose as the trading posts of the 
early days in the United States. Contrary to general opin- 
ion, a Hudson’s Bay post isn’t merely a group of log cabins, 
empty for the greater part of the year and busy only dur- 
ing the time when the trappers come in with their furs. 
In quite the opposite fashion, the little settlement 
is busy the year round; it forms the com- 
munity center of every activity, the 
supply depot, the bank and the fur 
equivalent of the grubstake. There 
the trapper, camped 100 miles 
away in silver-fox country, hies 
himself once a month for his 
mail, for a sack of meal, a side 
of bacon and his tobacco. 
There the Indian wanders to 
look over the various gew- 
gaws collected for the time 
of fur trading, fingers 
them longingly, then com- 
promises for a suit of 
underwear, since he is 
getting it on tick until he 
can bring in his catch and 
square up for his past 
season’s debts. There the 
few newspapers and mag- 
azines which filter into a 
lonely country may be bor- 
rowed, or at least glimpsed; 
there the stores of a frontiers- 
man are to be purchased, the 
traps necessary to his catch of 
furs, the axes for clearing a wil- 
derness, the cartridges which may 
be needed to gain a winter’s supply 
of meat. 
A crossroads store, in other words, set in a 
country where there are no crossroads; yet 
these supplies must be available the year 
round, otherwise a pioneering outpost could not exist. 
True, a great many of these posts are supplied by boats 
plying the rivers or the lakes. But there are other posts 
where boats cannot go, except for one trip in the spring 
when the water is high, and carrying enough to last the 
little frontier store until the snows shall blow again. 


A Husky for Driver 


HEN, when the earth is white, it is the husky, dog team 

following upon dog team, in hitches of often six and eight 
and ten, dragging across the wastes that extend for hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of miles, the trade necessities that 
will keep moving the progress of a scattered community— 
to say nothing of making possible the purchase of the fur 
catch in the spring. And when that catch arrives, if it be 
before the break-up, out those dogs go again, their sleighs 
loaded even to a weight of 1000 pounds, with the pelts for a 
nation’s fur market. 

Incidentally the driver who accompanies one of those 
freight teams must be a bit of a husky himself. From the 
time he shouts his command ‘‘ Mush’’—a corruption of the 
French ‘‘marche’’—until the time he halts his dogs at 
the end of the day, often a distance of thirty or more miles, 
his gait must be the same as that of his beasts of burden— 
a queer, shuffling, short-stepped trot, lasting hour after 
hour without cessation. 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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seated in state upon the ancestral mound, wherefrom 

he gave his dooms, which overlooked the vik—the 
tidal creek against whose flat green shores were beached 
the ships of the settlement whereof he was hereditary 
chief—had summoned his son Hirik, born of Ingebjérg, sec- 
ond of his three legitimate wives, from the throng around 
him. 

Plenteous though were the stores of goods and golden 
ring money hoarded by the old sea raider, his odal—his in- 
heritance land—was insufficient to contain all his polyg- 
amously begotten sons as they grew up to manhood. 

Meet was it now, he had proclaimed, that Hirik should 
fare forth even as his brothers had fared forth before him, 
roving over the seas and taking plunder from the wallowing 
trade ships, journeying from inlet to inlet and tarrying 
first with this jarl and then with that in the enjoyment of 
the hospitality it was the pride of great lords to offer freely 
to all comers seeking adventure and perchance rich wives 
and good lands and many thralls of their own. Whereat 
Hirik, tall and strong-bodied albeit the fair beard was but 
newly thick upon his chin, had shouted for gladness at this 
leave for which he had fretted for now two summers, and 
all the throng had shouted likewise. 

Joyous had been that forthfaring. No less a ship than 
Aegir-steed, the newest and swiftest of his skutas, had 
Thorbrand given to his son; and Ingebjérg, with her own 
white hands heavy with many rings, had fondly girded 
upon him the famous sword Blood-drinker, erst forged, 
with many magic runes in the blade work, for her father 
Bjérn the Slayer. So many had rushed forward when Eirik 
had cried for willing men to sail with him and his foster 
brother Olaf, that lots had perforce been cast among them. 
And then Hirik and those chosen had sworn faithfulness to 
one another by the ring of Odin, and after three nights’ ale 
feasting they had launched the ship on the full-brimming 
tide of a clear early summer dawn, while behind them on 
the shore the folk shouted and waved. 

Proudly had Hirik stood at the high-pooped steering oar, 
holding the equally high carved stem post precisely steady 
against the horizon as the ship quivered with the rhyth- 
mically recurrent thud in the rowlocks, his men swinging 
like one to the roared-out rowing song, frothing the glassy 
water of the creek with blades that-dipped and flashingly 
lifted and simultaneously dipped again. And then pres- 
ently, when they had rounded a bend and a favorable 
southeast breeze came ruffling toward them, they had 
hoisted the single square sail of heavy wool embroidered 
with a fantastic design in red and black. 

Thus it was that, after many days, Eirik Thorbrandson 
came seeking guest right from Jarl Snorri at the beer visible 
high up among the dark mountains split precipitously for 
the shining waters of the fiord.. Far to the southward were 
now the flat green lands they had left. More than two 
moons was it since they had crossed the narrow sea. Long 
now had they fared, keeping upon their steer-board side the 
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great sheer cliffs against which hitherto imperceptible 
waves leaped suddenly and recoiled in a smother of foam 
and a late-arriving boom of sound, finding ever the summer 
nights shorter, the sun more reluctant to sink beneath the 
reddened flood where there was no more land. 

Many adventures lay behind them; sojournings for the 
three sacrosanct days of hospitality with this jarl and that, 
up first one fiord and then another; fights and feasting; 
peril of storm; and twice the exultant joy of sacking mer- 
chant ships whose erstwhile crews stained locally purplish 
the green water in which they sank with sagging heads. 

Many rune-carved pieces of wood had Thorbrand given 
his son to present in memory-recalling introduction to the 
jarls of his acquaintance, and now Hirik came to de- 
liver his father’s message stick to Jarl Snorri of the high 
north, of aforetime a fellow raider in fierce descents 
upon that southwestward island where the many- 
nationed fighting men of Rome stood upon the great 
impregnable wall. 

' Searcely yet differentiated into Danes, Norwe- 
gians and Swedes were the descendants of those 
migrants who, some centuries earlier, had been led by the 
one-eyed semimythical subsequently divine Odin from 
the shores of the Black Sea to the Baltic and beyond, 
there to conquer and absorb an already maritime Aryan 
population. A common kinship and a common barbaric 
civilization prevailed over the north, and wherever Odin 
and his Asir companions were worshiped, men journeyed 
freely and oft between far-flung friendships agreeably 
diversified by a plenitude of fierce 

if merely local feuds. 


irik of the Southland: leaned 
his arms upon the guest’s high seat 
in the great lofty-raftered hall of 
Jarl Snorri, and thought that never 
in his life had he beheld so beauti- 
ful a maiden as Ysir, daughter of 
that white-bearded chieftain. When 
she came, demurely and gracefully, 
round the wood-ashed central 
hearth fire between him andthe 
precisely opposite high-seat of the 
jarl, to refill his ale horn, he scarcely 
dared to look up into the blue of her 
eyes. Only when she went across 
again to minister to the wants of 
Olaf, his foster brother, laughing 
with envied ease on the high bench 
at the side of the jarl’s seat, did he 
venture to gazeat her. Poor though 
was the light filtering through the 
membrane-covered small windows 
and the smoke hole openin the roof, 
he saw her with a strange vividness 
of perception. Startlingly beautiful 
was she as, white-armed and white- 
visaged save for the red curve of 
her mouth and the blue pools of her 
eyes, her rippling fair hair flowing 
loose until it was tucked into the 
belt of her waist, she moved ‘hither 
and thither, tall and gravely smil- 
ing, her long sky-blue robe rustling 
the straw upon the floor. 

There were other maidens and 
other women in that hall where 
Hirik’s own men drank boister- 
ously with the comparatively few 
men of Jarl Snorri, but he was un- 
aware of them. Great pity was it, 
he thought, that she was already 
betrothed to her cousin, Hjalti, 
away sea roving with all the sons 
and most of the men of Snorri. Hirik 
was heavy of heart at this absence 


tomary law, no man might take to 
himself the betrothed of an absent 
warrior until the pledged husband 
had been missing for at least three 
years; whereas, had Hjalti been 
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present, he could have challenged him—as every man’s 
claim to land or woman might lawfully at any moment be 
challenged—either to yield her or meet him in the holmgang, 
the duel to the death with sword and shield. EHirik sighed 
in the exasperating denial to him of this approved method. 
More than once he shamefully failed to notice the old Jarl 
Snorri courteously stretching out his drinking horn to him 
across the fire and pledging him in the ritual manner. 
Serenely, the maiden moved among the roistering 
drinkers, serving the guests of her father, nor could Hirik 
flatter himself that her attention rested on him longer than 
the brief if recurrent moment necessary to refill his ale 
horn. Yet did he draw many a lingering feminine glance as 
he sat there in the high-backed, elaborately carved guest 
seat, his horned iron helmet on the bench beside him, his 
fair hair loose to his shoulders, his fair small beard not yet 
thick enough to hide his youthfully frank smile when he 
spoke. As beseemed a high-born warrior was he garbed; 
under his flung-back rich blue cloak his iron ring-mail 
brynja fitted over a kirtle shirt of vivid scarlet, and his legs 
were clad in skin-tight white leistabraekr, stocking-footed 
breeches crisscrossed with the red thongs of his shoes. 
Very handsome and very splendid was he in the eyes of 
more than one of those young women whom he did not in- 
vite to sit and drink with him, as the custom was, each man 
paired with a girl of the household; and Ysir he did not 
dare to invite, although several times in his mind he had 
formulated the words which might be acceptable to her. 
The perfection of that vivid beauty awed him, as never in 
his turbulent life had he been awed. He forced himself to 
listen to the long-winded dreary story old Jarl Snorri 
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insisted on telling him, a story of some utterly unimportant 
foray in which, years agone, he had been engaged with his 
old friend Thorbrand. : ; 

“—_ and so set we fire to the house where they all lay 
sleeping, and great laughter was there as we drove them 
back into the flames with the points of our spears.”’ [How 
beautiful was Ysir! Like a white swan among maidens did 
she moye!] “Seven and forty burned we in that house, and 
in the morning we searched the ashes for the gold all melted 
together and took it joyously down to the ships.” 

At that moment a man rushed excitedly through the 
men’s door into the hall and flung himself at the feet of 
Jarl Snorri, interrupting him in his agreeable recital. By 
his close-cropped hair and his dress of coarse white wadmol, 
Hirik saw that he was a thrall. 

“Berserks, lord!’’ he panted breathlessly. “‘They have 
slain Einar, the gate warden, even though he had opened to 
them, for they said they came peacefully, seeking only 
guest right. And then the madness of the god came upon 
them, and one of them gnawed the post of the gate and 
another smote Einar with his ax so that his head rolled 
away from him. Now come they to the hall, and the 
thralls flee away from before them. Is it thy will, lord, 
that the door be barred?” 

The old Jarl Snorri had risen to his feet—as had most of 
the people in that hall—and stood now stroking his white 
beard. Hospitable though his code compelled him to be, 
such guests were scarcely welcome. Before he could come 
to a decision, however—for berserks were not to be held 
humanly accountable for their actions, and who might bar 
his door against men so favored by Odin?—the question 
was settled for him. 

One after the other, six giant blond-bearded warriors 
strode into the hall, each bearing a round shield upon his 
left arm and in his right hand an ax. But, ostentatiously, 
no iron-mail brynjas did they wear, for, as was visible at 
the first glance, these were the dreaded berserks—invin- 
cible champions who fought, disdainful of armor, in their 
bare sarks, or shirts. Did not Odin enter into them, so that 
neither fire nor iron might hurt them while the frenzy of 


the god was upon them, multiplying their human strength 


to that.of.a bull or a bear? . Ofttimes when at sea the mad- ° 
“ness blazed suddenly from their eyes, the ship rowers 


would make hastily for the nearest shore, and the berserks 
would discharge their fury upon the trees and rocks, wrest- 
ling with them and biting them with their teeth, for other- 
wise must they slay their friends. Many of these awesome 
champions—it was superstitiously whispered that they 
could change their shape to that of wild animals—were 
retained in the service of wealthy chiefs, but others roamed 
restlessly from place to place, seeking a guest right that 
could not be denied, helping themselves to whatsoever they 
willed, arrogant bullies who terrorized wherever they went. 

They stood now, boldly menacing, in the hall of Jarl 
Snorri, while in the throng men reached nervously for their 
weapons. 

“Come ye in peace, O strangers, who slay my gate 
warden and wait not at the door for the word of weleome?”’ 
demanded the white-bearded chief, half apprehensively, 
half in outraged pride. ; 

“Tn peace come we, O jarl,’’ answered the biggest of 
them, who was plainly their leader. “Seeking guest right 
of thee, do we come. Kjarten is my name, and scald am I 
as well as berserk. Many sagas can I recite to thee, O 
jarl, when thy good ale has loosened my tongue. As for thy 
gate warden, Odin leaped in me in anger at the slowness of 
his unbarring of the gate; but if any of his kin craves 
vengeance for his blood, then will I gladly meet him with 
shield and sword and pay him thus the manngjéld. So in 
peace will we sit in thy hall, jarl.’’ 

“In peace seat ye then yourselves,” replied the old man, 
prudently ignoring the implicit challenge in the berserk’s 
words, for the male kin of Einar were sea roving, and upon 
him, the jarl, devolved it should he insist in their absence 
to exact blood money or its equivalent. ‘‘The brother of 
Einar, the gate warden, doubtless returns before thy three 
days’ guest right is at end, and with him shalt thou come 
to reckoning.” 

“So be it, jarl. I and my brothers sit at peace with 
thee,’’ answered the berserk. He strode between the 


benches, stood before the guest’s seat from which Hirik had 
notrisen. ‘Not room for two upon the guest seat, is there, 
stripling?’’ he said truculently. 

Hirik glanced up at the fierce eyes of the yellow-bearded, 
big-framed bully. His heart beat with a sudden violence. 
He was aware of other eyes also fixed upon him—the blue 
eyes of Ysir. 

“Thou art right, berserk,” he said coolly, without mov- 
ing. ‘‘Not room for two is there.” 

The berserk glared upon him, in the deliberately as- 
sumed ferocity he was accustomed to find so uniformly 
effective. 

“Only in the highest seat sits Kjarten the Scald,” he 
growled. ‘Shift thyself, stripling, from this seat where 
thou art not at ease.” 

But, surprisingly, the stripling did not quail. He even 
smiled. Those intoxicating blue eyes were still watching 
him. 

**Mistaken art thou, berserk. Here am I much at ease. 
Therefore’’—he smiled again into that fierce visage, but his 
hand slid as he spoke to the hilt of his grandfather’s sword, 
Blood-drinker—‘“‘I do not shift.’ 

The berserk drew himself up to his full height and 
gnashed his teeth, grimacing horribly, in the approved 
berserk fashion. His hand slipped along the shaft of his 
ax to the notched grip. WHirik’s muscles went tense for a 
sudden swift spring to evade the imminent blow, for the 
sudden unsheathing of hissword. In the hall, every person 
was now upon his feet, every voice hushed in fascinated 
interest. None moved, save that Olaf had slipped nimbly 
across to take post by his foster brother’s side, stood now 
with his hand on his weapon. The bond of blood was be- 
tween them, and where one fought, the other fought also. 

The voice of Jarl Snorri rang out quickly, in the brief 
instant before the first blow could be delivered. No desire 
had he for bloodshed and a berserk fury in his hall. He 
was an old man and feeble, and though in the days of his 
strength his sword would have been quick to protect a 
guest from insult, now he preferred the subtler methods of 
diplomacy. (Continued on Page 154) 
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watch. The three clocks visible from where he 

stood in the doorway of the reading room agreed 
that the morning was at ten, and as chairman of the house 
committee Gilman Bray had patiently supervised their 
regulation and was persuaded of their accuracy. More- 
over, there was nobody else, at the moment, 
within earshot, so that the whispering tinkle 
of the repeater was audible only to its owner, 
a circumstance that vaguely reproached Gilman ‘ 
Bray as wasteful. He slipped the watch back to 
the special chamois-lined pocket 
of his waistcoat with a stirring 
of obscure discontent. His glance 
subjected the shadowy length of 
the reading room to his usual 
morning inspection, vigilant and 
faintly hopeful. That new boy 
had a way of putting Punch in 
with the American papers; Gil- 
man Bray was dimly disap- 
pointed to find it, for once, in ¥ bor 
neat alignment with the other $: 
English journals at the other . 
end of the table. The feeling 
deepened a little as he passed a 
finger tip along the ledge of the 
mantel and found no damning ay 
smudge of dust. The room, too, f 3 
had been properly aired; the : 
faint smell of creosote from 
the chimney. blended with the 
reminiscence of tobacco smoke 
in what Gilman Bray’s quanti- 
tative sniff informed him repre- 
sented the irreducible minimum 
of both. 

He nodded grimly, inform- 
ing himself that, given the 
proper chairmanship, even a 
dinky club in a little town like 
Weymouth could be decently 
metropolitan in such respects as 
these. 

The sense of accomplishment, 
however, failed to give its usual 
morning uplift to his spirit and 
he scowled as he moved on to al 
the cloakroom. The club fi- 
nances did not run to an at- 
tendant here. 

Gilman Bray, entering, paused before the row 
of hooks above which he had thumb-tacked 
his Spencerian cards, consulting the mirror be- 
fore choosing between the hats and sticks they 
proffered. He decided on the pearl bowler and 
the light Malacca, and the glass, again con- 
sulted, vindicated this selection. He made no 
more than a micrometric adjustment of his tie and raised 
the left tip of his mustache perhaps another millimeter 
above the horizontal. Emerging to the welcome of the 
May morning he vetoed the thought of fawn gloves. 
Again, pausing on the step, he gave ear to the confiden- 
tial whisper of the repeater. Six minutes after ten. 

For some reason the little silvery sound depressed him. 
Beyond the little wedge of park with its memorial tablet 
he saw Albertine Buller’s sedan parked in front of Gerber’s 
grocery and his mood lightened. Albertine would certainly 
ask him to drive home with her if he gave her opportunity. 
There would be a cheerful ride out to the stucco house on 
the hillside—Dunmovin Manor, as Albertine humorously 
called it—an agreeable ride, its intimacy only slightly 
mitigated by the presence, in the back seat, of Albertine’s 
two-year-old twin progeny. There would be a wicker 
chair on the flagged terrace, an hour or two of indolent 
talk, and then lunch—a tenuous meal, to be sure, now that 
Albertine was passionately reducing, but it wasn’t fair to 
weigh even that mineral-oil salad dressing against the 
innocent pleasure his company would give Albertine. 

He saw the prospect in the light, almost, of duty. An 
accurate mental card index informed him that he had 
lunched three times with Minnie Oliver and twice with 
Fan Gilchrist since his last meal at Dunmovin Manor. 
His conscience acquitted him of any deliberate unfairness 
to Albertine—it had just happened that he’d met Fan and 
Minnie oftener or nearer lunchtime—but it was indispu- 
tably Albertine’s turn. Not improbably he had hurt her 
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“I Just Stopped In,’’ He Said, as if the Episode Were 
Commonplace. 


“Your Garden’s Looking Lovely, Jen’’ 


feelings as it was; it might easily look to her as if he’d been 
guilty of intentional neglect. 

He crossed High Street in a spirit of resolute benevo- 
lence, dimly disturbed by a mystifying reluctance. He 
developed, in the course of that brief transit, something 
very much like antipathy toward Albertine; the sedan, 
under her pilotage, took the corners at foolhardy speed; 
the twins would climb all over him; there was, too, that 
salad dressing, of which Albertine’s enthusiasm would 
compel him to speak dishonest praise. Of course Alber- 
tine’s pleasure would induce in him, as always, a reflected 
glow of conscious benefaction, but for once this reward 
seemed to Gilman Bray inadequate. 

Nevertheless, encountering Albertine in front of Gerber’s 
profoundly deliberating between precocious peas and early 
asparagus, Gilman Bray infused into the removal of the 
pearl bowler more than usual of that formal, old-time court- 
liness which he knew was one of the reasons for his popu- 
larity. 

Women hadn’t changed so much as they thought they 
had; bobs and sport clothes and cigarettes were trivial 
superficialities; Sir Walter Raleigh’s formulas were as 
potent as ever. 

Gilman Bray’s conscience smote him at the artless de- 
light with which Albertine received his greeting. Her smile 


was almost too affectionate to be—under the eye of Ger- 


ber’s clerk—wholly discreet; her voice glowed almost as 
warmly as her glance. 
“Hello there, Gil.’’ 
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Compassion stirred in Gil- 
man Bray under the tribute of 
that look; a look that mani- 
festly observed the bowler, the 
happy fit of the new double- 
breasted coat, the faultless 
hang of trouser leg to the im- 
. maculacy of pearly spat. There 
4 was in Albertine’s eyes the 
wistfulness natural and pa- 
thetic in the wife of Gifford 
Buller—nice fellow, of course, 
but in matters of dress a con- 
tented clod; a man who had 
worn buck shoes and white 
flannels to Irene Mogridge’s 
wedding—actually to the very 
church! 

The voice of duty assumed 
now a peremptory tone. Hark- 
ening, Gilman Bray discoy- 
ered in himself a sudden 
querulous rebellion against its 
command. 

He didn’t want to go out to 
Dunmovin Manor with Al- 
bertine Buller; he detested 
the prospect with a positivity 
that startled and bewildered 
him. 

It wasn’t Albertine’s fault, 
he conceded, studying her as 
she resumed her deliberations 
above the vegetable racks. She 
was prettier than ever; ob- 
scurely he identified this 
heightened comeliness with his 
baffling discontent; she was, 
somehow, too pretty. He re- 
sented the youthful quality 
of the figure in the bois-de- 
rose sport dress, the undeni- 
able smartness of the hat, 
although, having himself col- 
laborated in its choice, he 
realized the unreasonableness 
of regarding it now as insome 
sense an affront and grievance. 
Again, remembering that it 
had been by his advice that 
Albertine had merely thinned 
her hair instead of making herself commonplace with bob 
or shingle, his conscience prodded him. 

He’d have to go. In another minute she’d make up her 
mind about that asparagus and turn and ask him in that 
innocently confident way of hers, taking assent for granted. 


He saw the avenue for cowardly escape. If he didn’t 
wait until she asked him there wouldn’t be any obvious 
rebuff. If he just strolled on while she still wavered above 
those peas—he found himself walking a little faster than 
usual, trying to believe that the absent manner of her fare- 
well gesture meant that she really didn’t feel hurt. 

At this hour of the morning he was always agreeably 
aware of a certain Crusoe suzerainty over Weymouth’s 
drowsy little square. Except for negligible tradespeople, 
the male population had departed for its day’s traffic in 
New York, and the strip of flagstones before the uneven 
row of shops belonged, in a sense, to Gilman Bray. He re- 
garded it, even now, with an eye mildly regal and posses- 
sive, lifting an affably dignified finger in recognition of 
respectful greetings from worthy persons of solid middle 
class and even conceding to the colored bootblack at the 
barber shop, who could be trusted not to presume upon the 
condescension, a seigniorial ‘‘how-do.” 

He was, however, distracted and perplexed by the riddie 
of his sudden change of heart in the matter of Albertine 
Buller. This, he discovered almost immediately, was less 
specific than he had thought. The sight of Fan Gilchrist’s 
new Meisler coupé aroused in him the same mystifying im- 
pulse toward flight. Mechanically shifting the Malacca to 
his left hand and with his right upraising the pear] bowler, 
he made haste to avert his glance from Mrs. Gilchrist’s 
flashing smile. His pace quickened as if he actually feared 
that she would stop the car and call to him. At the post 
office, unavoidably face to face with Minnie Oliver, he 
feigned a weighty interest in the processed letter that 
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offered him a guaranteed cowhide traveling bag for $14.75 
if he would order before June first, when the price would 
positively go up to $22.50. 

Lifting a wary eye from this announcement he saw, with 
a fresh stir of relief, that Minnie had already gone out to 
the mud-splashed little car at the curb, and with a reviving 
alarm observed Mrs. Bischoff in the act of descending from 
the limousine which, in conjunction with her liveried chauf- 
feur, had always given her, in Gilman Bray’s sight, a pe- 
culiarly patrician charm. 

She came straight toward him and he knew, infallibly, 
that she would speak of lunch. He gave the word a capital 
initial in this instance. There would be no question here 
of mineral-oil salad dressing, nor of tattered remainders 
from last night’s dinner. 

The Bischoffs’ was the one house in Weymouth at which 
Mr. Gilman Bray’s high culinary ideals would find no 
ground for critical regrets. There would be sweetbreads, 
probably, perhaps a jellied consommé or breast of chicken 
in aspic. 

Genuinely alarmed, Mr. Gilman Bray faced the realiza- 
tion that instead of inviting, these reflections unmistakably 
repelled; he experienced, at the prospect of that meal, 
sophisticated, perfectly appointed, almost a physical 
qualm. Toward Mrs. Bischoff, instead of his usual affec- 
tionate regard, he felt something that was very near to dis- 
like. 

Abruptly, elevating the pearl bowler and bowing smartly 
from the hip, he stepped past her. It was crude flight, 
wholly without finesse, and his conscience, holding before 
him an imaginary depiction of Mrs. Bischoff’s pleasantly 
plump countenance surveying his retreat in puzzled, unde- 
served regret, reproached him bitterly. 

“TIndigestion,’’ he advanced in extenuation. ‘“‘That’s 
what ails me. Wouldn’t be safe to lunch at the Bischoffs’, 
the way I feel.” : 


He crossed the street to Doe Vrooman’s drug store. The 
symptoms, thus far, were wholly mental, but a spot of bi- 
carbonate couldn’t do any harm. He gave the order con- 
fidentially to the sleek-haired gangling youth at the soda 
fountain and, turning, beheld the group of girls at the 


‘spider-legged table in the angle. 


He knew them all, of course—girls from Miss Douty’s, 
breaking bounds, as usual, to guzzie monstrous combina- 
tions of ice cream and sirups and meringues and powdered 
nuts. At this hour of the morning recess, indeed, he often 
made a point of dropping in at Doe Vrooman’s expressly to 
be present at these unlawful revels. They were only flap- 
pers, to be sure, but a man of the world could overlook 
their giggling immaturity and exhibit in their chattering 
society the same gracious ease that distinguished him in 
any other. Aware, too, of their innocent delight in his 
condescensions, Mr. Gilman Bray had always felt a pleas- 
ing sense of well-doing in sitting with them, turning a 
neatly gallant compliment for each in turn. 

Today, however, he regarded them with something like 
hostility. He turned a stubbornly deaf ear to the reproof 
of conscience reminding him that he really ought to stop, 
at least, for affable good mornings, that his purely formal 
flourish of the pearl bowler above the bicarbonate must 
impress them as almost an intentional rebuff. His mood 
focused on little Sallie Bischoff, the prettiest and smartest 
of the lot; he’d seen and heard her, only last night, in the 
company of that insufferable pup of Jim Worrell’s, in tem- 
porary exile from State College. They’d sat just in front of 
Gilman Bray at the second show at the Princess and he’d 
been mildly displeased even then by Sallie’s excellent simu- 
lation of contentment. A girl—she must be almost seven- 
teen, too—who could not only endure Pete Worrell’s 
raw inanity but actually pretend to like it certainly didn’t 
deserve Gilman Bray’s kindness, even for a casual moment. 
Casting pearls before ——_ Even in his private meditation 
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Mr. Bray recoiled from the coarse, peasant bluntness of the 
saying, but he felt that it applied. 

Yesterday he would have stayed and jovially insisted on 
paying for those sticky messes. Today, finishing the bicar- 
bonate, he took a departure whose dignity was almost a 
rebuke. 

His returning course along the southerly side of the 
square led him past surviving relics of an elder Weymouth— 
old houses withdrawn, in their wide, shadowed gardens, as 
if purposely aloof from the new concrete payement and 
the scuttle of upstart traffic. A sense of peace descended 
gently on Gilman Bray’s troubled spirit; the bicarbonate, 
he told himself, had taken swift effect. He straightened 
his shoulders and gave the pearl bowler a slightly jauntier 
tilt; his cane tapped almost blithely on the old bluestone 
flags. For once, approaching the old Olney place, he for- 
bore to give it canny clearance by veering over to the 
wedge of park. He was even faintly annoyed by the 
thought that counseled this procedure now. 

Why on earth shouldn’t he go straight on to the club? 
As if he had anything to be afraid of, as if he hadn’t savoir- 
faire enough to deal, if need arose, with Jane Olney as 
effectively as with anybody else! Abreast of the low fence 
of ancient wooden pickets that flanked the flower garden, 
he even turned his head deliberately, to survey the patch- 
work pattern of its beds and graveled walks. Encounter- 
ing Miss Olney’s glance he actually paused and achieved 
an unusually satisfying elevation of the bowler. 

There was, he discovered, something subtly piquant in 
saluting thus a woman in a sunbonnet—a woman in a dress 
that covered her from chin to ankle, a woman who con- 
spicuously did not lift and wriggle an arm in answer, nor 
address him breezily as Gil. 

Always Mr. Gilman Bray had felt toward Jane Olney a 
certain righteous resentment, the just due of any woman 

(Continued on Page 124) 
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He Tried to Speak and Failed, and Tried, Without Success, Again 


DLING for an hour in his small sitting 

room before it was necessary to leave 

for dinner, Willie Gerald was more con- 
tented, he informed himself, than he had 
been for years. His mind was at peace, 
and that was, after all, the state most natural to it and 
to him. His late excitements, he proceeded comfortably, 
had been brought about and supported by an unfortunate 
combination of exceptional and undesirable circumstances— 
the discovery that the chairs he had bought Jasper Carlin 
were worthless at the precise moment Rose Brincker had 
jilted him. No wonder he had been disturbed; in fact, 
his whole world disarranged. But it had been only tem- 
porary. Willie was grateful for that. Yet he looked back 
on himself, the Willie Gerald of the past few years, with a 
feeling that held admiration as well as surprise. How had 
he done it? How the devil had he got away with it! 

He wouldn’t, now, he admitted, have the courage to take 
such chances with his reputation, his very existence. 
Through the time in question he had been animated by an 
amazing energy. Yet, Gerald reminded himself, he had 
recognized the source of that—a bitter resentment at im- 
plications, and more, of his inferior position in society. 
That at any rate was gone forever; the cigarette case 
then in his hand proved it—it was made of bands of bright 
and pale gold, differently worked; there was a catch of 
diamonds; it was rectangular, uncommon heavy; and 
it had just been given to him by Eliza Grinling, because, 
she had said, he had kept her mother out of jail. So much, 
at least, of his encounter with Fairman Lane had escaped 
from the club. But that, of course, hadn’t been Eliza’s 
reason. It was, he had seen, far pleasanter and more flat- 
tering. 

As a result he had seriously determined to marry her. 
He would be insane, mad, to miss such an opportunity. 
Willie Gerald wouldn’t even have to bother with her 
money—as he would have done with Rose’s—since it was 
already invested in the best possible manner. John Price, 
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her father, knew as much about money as anyone in the 
current world. No, he could just be luxuriously contented. 
He began, mentally, to design a yacht; a hundred and ten 
feet long, he proceeded, and with twin—he had forgotten 
the name of the best and most expensive marine engine in 
the world, so he changed to the contemplation of a house 
on the French Riviera, the Céte d’Azure. It would be 
white marble and close to the sea, with a bathing beach 
directly before it and awnings peppermint green and white. 
His room, on the ground floor, would be bare except for a 
narrow bed, a high set of drawers and severe chairs from 
the Italian quattrocento. Perhaps he’d hang a Spanish 
leather arras on a wall, an old and dark maroon; and he’d 
have breakfast at a small table laid by open glass doors 
leading to the terrace. 

His pleasantly inspired thoughts continued hardly inter- 
rupted at the small dinner at which he found himself. He 
had known Ella Ladney for perhaps fifteen years; she had 
been married at least ten; but this was the first time he 
had been in her house since that, to him, entirely unim- 
portant event. She was a small intent woman with ashen- 
colored hair exceedingly well cut, and pale eyes. Ella’s 
family had been personally brilliant, and in comparison 
with it she had suffered both in appearance and manner. 
As a result she was almost entirely silent. In view of this, 
Willie considered, she had been fortunate in getting Arnold 
Ladney. His family was good—better really than Ella’s— 
his appearance and manner admirable, and he made 
enough money for Ella and himself. There were no chil- 
dren. 

In addition to all this, it had developed at dinner, and 
to Willie Gerald’s entire surprise, that he owned a, great 
deal of very good old inherited furniture—the dining-room 


chairs, for example, were in the best tra- 
dition and workmanship of American 
Queen Anne, in walnut; the sideboard was 
an early, a plain and splendid, example of 
the Hepplewhite influence ——- 

“There is a lot more put away,” Ladney told him. “We 
really haven’t room for it. And then Ella, the truth is, 
doesn’t much care for antique chairs and tables and beds.” 

“T think they are gloomy,” Ella Ladney explained. She 
was about to add to this, but didn’t. 

Ladney continued, ‘‘ There is a lot in a room on the third 
floor, if you want to go up, Gerald. I know you're an 
expert and specially interested.” 

His wife raised her eyes briefly. ‘‘Oh, not tonight, 
Arnold,’’ she protested. “‘It isn’t ready. I mean the dust. 
Another time, perhaps.” 

“Then if you’ll remember to have it dusted, Ella, I will 
be back as early as you say tomorrow morning.” In reply 
she gave Willie Gerald a pale, a forced, smile. The dining- 
room chairs were really extraordinary; Willie Gerald 
figured that they would fetch nearer eight than five thou- 
sand dollars. He caught himself wondering how one could 
be separated from its mates and copied, preferably by 
Israel Shadnell in New Jersey. Willie sharply admonished 
himself that he was done with Shadnell and the copying of 
early chairs. He had dropped all such unfortunate activ- 
ities forever. His experience with the primitive furniture 
of South Carolina had brought him back to his proper 
senses. Or was it Eliza, that.was to say, his love for her, 
which had cured him? He wanted to think the latter, but 
the word “‘love”’ created difficulties; he couldn’t find any- 
thing within him to correspond with its historic properties. 
However, he liked Eliza enormously; he thoroughly ap- 
proved of all of her, and that was a better base for a happy 
marriage than love. ied A, 

He had once loved Rose Brincker, and it had brought 
him nothing but disappointment and actual pain. For him, 
Gerald suddenly realized, love was an emotion of the past; 
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if it had ever been an actuality then. The par* of him which 
added this cynical doubt, it seemed, was beyond his con- 
trol; he didn’t approve of it and resolved to stamp it out. 
Such comments were the result’of the ill-advised existence 
he had been leading. Why, in some respects he had been 
no better than a radical, not a bit. His mind had been con- 
taminated by sheer socialistic nonsense. Willie Gerald 
grew cold at the thought of how close he had come to dis- 
aster. 

He didn’t, however, have to bother about that now; 
what was, after all, fundamental in him had saved him at 
the last moment. May Clarke was at his right; she had on 
an uncommonly becoming dress, and he said so. “‘The way 
the silver cloth is combined with such a delicate lavender is 
exquisite,” he assured her. “‘But wouldn’t it be just a lit- 
tle better plain over the shoulders? Those celebrated 
shoulders, May. Even such perfection in a rosette mustn’t 
be allowed to break their line.’’ 

May Clarke made it clear she was very much pleased. 
“T’'ll tell you what we’ll do, Willie, later—find a knife and 
I will let you cut them off.”” That, Willie admitted, would 
be marvelous; he assured her that he wouldn’t damage the 
dress; not by a thread; even if his hand did tremble a 
little, unavoidably. 


Lost again in reflection he realized that he wasn’t, yet, 
actually engaged to Eliza; but that now was hardly more 
than a formality. He had kissed her very seriously; but 
this, after all, was not the point. She had kissed him. A 
very different thing. Now that this phase of his existence 
was practically at an end— Willie Gerald had no intention 
of allowing any superficial foolishness to distract his mar- 
riage—he recalled the number and diversity of the girls he 
had been fond of, the girls who had been fond of him—in 
imagination he saw the vivid face of Carmine Grant, made 
up to mask the intelligence, the experience, she was so care- 
ful to conceal from the world. She had youth and beauty, 
fire and a graceful body; it was a shame Carmine was an 
actress—outside the life he occupied and preferred. ’ An- 
other man, born to that polite existence, could have taken 
her into it. But not he. 


Willie recalled Virginia Jenning, Salmon Jenning’s sister, 
who was so much too good-looking for the teaching she 
engaged in. He had made a failure with her, but that had 
been the result of his own stupidity; in her brother’s gar- 
den at Albany, for a moment she had come very close to 
him, and he had missed his opportunity. A charming and 
satirical and provocative woman. But she knew too much; 
he could never have guessed when she was laughing at him. 
And then there had been Mrs. Zelam Ling, the almost mini- 
ature wife of the dead collector of indifferent glass. Gerald 
wasn’t certain of her feeling about him; in the end she had, 
in a‘way, robbed him; she had declined more than one 
opportunity to be with him; and not, as she had said, on 
account of her husband’s late death. As a fact, she had 
proceeded immediately to California and married some 
impossible millionaire. An attractive woman. Perhaps if 
he could have seen more of her —— 

Freda Renant, so soon to marry Rudolph Kneiss, was 
different, nearer to him than any of the others he was re- 
calling. He hadn’t, at the times of his:contacts with her, 
been specially conscious of her attractiveness; but now he 
recognized that it was marked. There he had been a fool; 
and yet he would have been a bigger fool to have com- 
mitted himself to her. It would have been suicide. Freda 
was poor. Looking back he could see that the quality of 
her feeling for him had depended only on his reception and 
encouragement of it. If he had been rich, Willie thought, 
he might have married Freda at the time they had been so 
much thrown together. 

Then, of course, there was Rose; at the back of all his 
thoughts of women, even of Eliza, Rose persisted. Just to 
think of her exasperated him; he was glad now that he 
wasn’t married to her—Eliza Grinling would suit him so 
much better—and yet he could never get her entirely out 
of his life. He wondered why he even thought of her with a 
faint dread, and concluded that it was because, of all the 
people alive, she knew him better than did anyone else. 
The affair of the three-back Chippendale sofa had ex- 
hibited him to her in a complete and far from favorable 
light. Her knowledge, the truth was, gave her too great 
an advantage over him for comfort. Gerald felt that he 


could never hope to impress her with anything he might 
do or be. f 

Dinner was over and he was in the Ladneys’ small draw- 
ing room examining a very beautiful Dutch winged chair; 
it was unusually large, and the apron, the cabriole iegs and 
stretchers were, possibly, unique. It belonged generally to 
the early and desirable period of the Queen Anne chairs he 
had just left. 

Willie Gerald congratulated Ladney. ‘‘Certainly there 
is nothing in the Metropolitan as good.” 

Arnold Ladney was pleased. “It’s splendid to have you 
praise it, Gerald. Ella is so down on it all that at times I 
get depressed and threaten to sell every piece I have. 
That’s nonsense, of course,” he added. ‘‘I wouldn’t dream 
of losing a stick of it. Why, it’s a part of my family and 
memories and life. If anything happens to me it is still to 
be kept together, intact, for Ella’s life; then it goes to an- 
other branch in Springfield. That’s all provided for. And 
a nice part about this chair is I have another like:it—a 
pair. The second is in my bedroom.” 

Willie at once asked to see it, and Mrs. Ladney objected.’ 
“Arnold, the bridge is ready. You are keeping everyone 
waiting. Do, please, sit down and cut, Willie.’ 

Ladney, however, already had Willie Gerald halfway 
out of the door. ‘‘ You’ll have to wait just a minute more,”’ 
he called back. ‘It’s been a year since anyone appreciated 
my chairs.”” The second wing chair, exactly as Arnold 
Ladney had indicated, was in the room where he slept. 
Yes, incredibly, there were two of them, and then Willie 
sharply interrupted his own conclusion. He was, for the 
moment, alone, and he bent over the chair, examining it 
more closely. There was something the matter with the 
depth, the color, of the surface. It was at once too bright 
and too hard. The curve of the front cabriole legs was 
broken; the line wasn’t pure and serene as it was in the 
other in the drawing-room. The whole chair was at once 
like and unlike it; the one before him now was clumsy, 
cramped in design. 

Ladney returned and they went back to the bridge 
tables; dealing, Gerald said to himself, “‘The chair in the 

(Continued on Page 112) 


‘You Just Aren’t Fit to be Alone; You'll be Put in Jail; You'll End in Disgrace. And So I’m Going to Marry You”’’ 
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N THE first a2 
article of this DV 
series, which 


dealt with Mar- 
shal Pilsudski, the 
political impor- 
tance of Poland 
was emphasized. 
With an embit- 
tered Germany re- 
senting the loss of 
the most richly en- 
dowed section of 
Upper Silesia on 
mne side; with a 
truculent Russia 
still smarting un- 
der defeat at the 
hands of the Poles 
on the other, anda 
belligerent Lithu- 
ania on the north, 
she is caught be- 
tween those tradi- 
tional fires. The 
new secret Russo- 
German treaty is 
aimed at the Poles. 
Under a- revived 
economic imperi- 
alism, the Teutons 
are moving heaven 
and earth to create 
a favorable senti- 
ment for them- 
selves in the lost 
province. 

This three- 
cornered hazard 
from without—75 
per cent of the 
Polish frontiers 
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are menaced by 
unfriendly pow- 
ers—led Pilsudski, 
the watchdog of 
his country, to strike last May and virtually take over 
the dictatorship. Poland is the real pivotal state, holding 
the key to European war or peace. She can continue as a 
sort of armed stabilizer or be the spark to start the next 
conflagration. 

But Poland is something of an economic stabilizer as 
well. She is the logical market for a vast amount of Ger- 
man and Russian produce and merchandise, and absorbs 
part of the output of the new Baltic republics. On the 
other hand, she supplies coal, ore, zinc, textiles and food- 
stuffs to her neighbors in normal times. Much of the Ger- 
man turnover both ways is now lost 
due to the trade war between the 
two nations. Because of internal 
and external political derangement, 
conditions have been unsettled from 
the moment Poland emerged as an 
independent republic out of the 
wreck of the three great empires that 
had despoiled her. 
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Poland’s Guardian 


HUS Poland presents the now- 

familiar European spectacle of 
the costly interrelation between the 
economic and political structures. 
You cannot deal with one without 
becoming involved with the other. 
From German reparations, down the 
long and troubled line to the flight 
from the frane in France, politics 
has wreaked havoc with well-meant 
plans for reconstruction. 

It follows therefore that we can- 
not enter upon an analysis of the 
economic situation in Poland, with 
particular reference to American in- 
terests, without first explaining the 
latest political developments. When 
I left Warsaw in August, Pilsudski 
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Minister, John B. Stetson, Jr., is Fourth From the Left 


President Moscicki Taking the Salute From the Balcony of the City Hall, During the Fourth of July 


Celebration Held at Warsaw, 1926 


was running the country from behind the facade of the 
Ministry of War. Unlike Mussolini, he shuns the spotlight. 
He prefers to pull the wires of power from a comparatively 
modest eminence. One of his first acts upon return to au- 
thority after three years’ retirement was to put through an 
amendment to the constitution enabling the president or 
the cabinet to dissolve parliament and govern by decree. 

Late in September the cabinet resigned because of a 
lack of a vote of confidence by the national assembly. 
Whether the marshal framed it or not, it inevitably fol- 
lowed that he was asked to form a new ministry. He did 
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so, installing him- 
self as Prime Min- 
ister and Minister 
of War. It meant 
that henceforth he 
would dictate in 
the open. Inci- 
dentally, he 
promptly dis- 
solved parliament 
so as to have a 
free hand. _ 

The deal was 
probably precipi- 
tated by a new 
Soviet-Lithuanian 
treaty which made 
the old war horse 
probably feel that 
his country must 
be prepared for an 
eventuality. Both 
the Germans and 
the Bolsheviki 
have been inciting 
the Lithuanians 
against the Poles. 
Here you have the 
latest manifesta- 
tion of the capi- 
talization of Euro- 
pean discord by 
the two masters 
of the art. As I 
remarked in the 
article about him, 
Pilsudski con- 
siders himself the 
custodian of Po- 
land. He regards 
her as his charge, 
chastising her 
when she is 
naughty and rally- 
ing to her defense 
in the hour of 
need. He now feels that it is more important than ever 
before for him to be on the job at Warsaw. His presence 
means a big army. 


Links in the Chain of Friendship 


O ONE need be told at this late day that American 

money ‘and methods have penetrated wherever the 
trade winds blow. One good and sufficient reason is that we 
and the capital that we represent are badly needed in every 
quarter. It does not follow, however, that they are always 

unanimously welcome. Dissatisfac- 
tion over debts and resentment of 
our prosperity have inspired an at- 
titude of more or less condescension 
in all the Allied countries. Our in- 
fluence is tolerated. According to 
the prevailing European view, we 
are more than ever before a nation of 
vulgar dollar chasers, with our eye 
glued solely on the main material- 
istic chance. 

With Poland you have the reverse 
picture. Everything American is 
welcome. Norisit surprising. From 
Pulaski and Kosciuszko, who fought 
with Washington in the darkest of our 
Revolutionary days, through all the 
succeeding crowded years, we have 
had a strong kinship with her. It 
grows out of our common aspiration 
for freedom. Whatever the exagger- 
ated degree of his political emotion- 
alism—and politics with him is a 
passion—the Pole loves liberty. Pa- 
triotism is his fetish and he has en- 
dured martyrdom for it. 

You may, perhaps, say that we 
have the same community of liberty- 
loving interest with France, whose 
gallant emissaries, Lafayette and 
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Polish School Children in the Parade 


Rochambeau, duplicated the effort of their Polish comrades 
in the Revolutionary War. But recent events indicate 
that, unhappily, there is this difference: Where the French 
advertise their American participation and have never let 
us forget the fact, the Poles have all along regarded their 
contribution as a matter of course. 

Moreover, the romance and tragedy of the Slav, and 
especially the Pole, have always appealed to us. We 
sympathized with every effort made for emancipation 
from the Russian yoke. We realized the inestimable serv- 
ice that Poland rendered civilization when, between the 
fifteenth and the seventeenth centuries, she thrice repelled 
the Ottoman and the Tartar invader. That obligation was 
increased in 1920, when Pilsudski’s army turned back the 
red flood that threatened to inundate Northern and Central 
Europe. Poland stands today as the first line of defense 
against sovietism. 

Most people of this generation have well-nigh forgotten 
another link with Poland. It grew out of a book entitled 
Thaddeus of Warsaw, which most of us read in our child- 
hood. Obviously innocuous when measured with the 
present-day avalanche of hectic sex fiction, it served a 
good purpose for the land of its hero. More recent and 
permanent are the works of Henryk Sienkiewicz and 
Joseph Conrad, 
whose real name, 
it is interesting to 
add, was Josef 
Konrad Korzeni- 
owski. No wonder 
he took to simpli- 
fied spelling, so to 
speak, when he be- 
gan to write fiction . 
for an. English- 
reading audience. 


Rebirth 


N THE other 

domains of art 
the Pole has con- 
tributed more 
than one ambas- 
sador of pleasure. 
First in the list is 
Paderewski, who 
turned from piano 
playing to the pre- 
miership of his 
country in the 
troubled first pe- 
riod of post-war 
reconstruction. 
He found politics 
a trifle less har- 
monious than his 
own artistry, but 
he left the impress 
of unselfish service 
in the annals of 
the new Poland. 
To catalogue the 
other Polish artis- 
tie genius with 
which we became 
familiar means to 
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enumerate a brilliant list 
which includes Modjeska, 
Sembrich, the De Reszkes 
and Hofmann. 

The World War brought 
about areal rebirth of Amer- 
ican affinity with Poland. 
Thousands of so-called 
Yank-Poles served overseas 
against the Central Powers 
and then made common 
cause with Pilsudski’s le- 
gions against the Bolshe- 
viki. With peace, American 
relief kept the wolf from the 
door throughout an area 
moreravaged than was 
Northern France. Poland 
was the real cockpit of the 
great struggle. 

One reason why the Poles 
feel grateful to us is that we 
are the real authors of their 
freedom. In the swift rush 
of world events since the 
Armistice many people 
overlook the fact that the thirteenth item in Woodrow 
Wilson’s famous Fourteen Points demanded: ‘An inde- 
pendent Polish state should be erected which should include 
the territories inhabited by indisputably Polish populations, 
which should be assured a free and secure access to the sea 
and whose political and economic independence and terri- 
torial integrity should be guaranteed by international 
covenant.” Under the Versailles Treaty, this demand ‘was 
translated into actuality. Poland became a free republic 
and the so-called Polish Corridor was established to provide 
the access to the sea, with Dantzic as the free port. The 
number thirteen was lucky for Poland. 

Coming nearer to home, you have an estimated Polish 
population of more than 3,000,000 in the United States. 
Our mining and other industries are sprinkled with these 
Slavs. The 400,000 Poles in Chicago constitute the largest 
single Polish population outside of Warsaw. 

Finally, there is that most important of all interests 
which is the economic. American capital is helping to 
build the new Poland. The recent investment of $10,000,- 


- 000 by the Anaconda-Harriman interests in mines, smel- 


ters and other properties in Upper Silesia is only one 
indication of our growing penetration. Two-thirds of the 
outstanding Polish government obligations are in the 
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United States. We are constructing $15,000,000 worth of 
public utilities. An American financial mission headed by 
Prof. EK. W. Kemmerer has just concluded a program for 
the fiscal reorganization of the country. The American 
automobile rolls through Polish town and country, and in 
every picture house the Yankee film is preéminent. 

The Sesqui-Centennial celebration was not confined 
wholly to Philadelphia. On July Fourth last Poland cele- 
brated the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Amer- 
ican Independence Day with a fervor and on a scale never 
before attempted by any foreign country. Some 5,000,000 
school children, together with every government official 
from the president of the republic down to the humblest 
village mayor, signed a memorial of greeting and congratu- 
lation to President Coolidge. There were speech-making 
and parades in all important centers. Amid the new Euro- 
pean anti-Americanism, then at high tide, this demonstra- 
tion of regard stood out in sharp relief. 


A Land of Devastation 


EFORE going into the concrete examination of America 
in Poland, it may be well to have a brief preliminary 
look at the general economic situation. It will not only 
show how Poland passed from utter fiscal darkness into 
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the dawn but also 
indicate the op- 
portunities for 
development. 
Fully to com- 
prehend just what 
Poland has en- 
dured, you must 
be told that no 
other European 
country suffered 
such war devasta- 
tion. She was lit- 
erally fought over 
from end to end. 
Eastern Poland, 
for example, was 
passed over ten 
times by advance 
ing or retreating 
armies. Three 
predatory powers, 
once the imperial 
masters, left her a 
wreck. It was part 
of the irony of fate 
that two went 
down in defeat 
while the third 
passed into eco- 
nomic oblivion. 
The ruins of the 


(Continued on 
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whom it is impossible within a limited space to de- 

scribe. If you are on friendly terms with the great 
men of Scotland Yard you may inspect the photographs 
and finger prints of two—Harry the Valet and Joe the 
Runner. The experience will not be especially edifying. 
Lord Carfane’s picture you can see at intervals in the best 
of the illustrated weeklies. He was once plain Ferdie 
Gooberry, before he became a contractor and supplied the 
army with odds and ends, and himself with an immense 
fortune and a barony of the United Kingdom. 

The illustrations merely show a stoutish, middle-aged 
man with a snub nose, small, deep-set eyes, and hands so 
large and coarse that they seem everlastingly out of focus. 
It would be more interesting to the general run of readers 
if the captions beneath the pictures ran: 


[nee were several people concerned in this story 


A particularly furtive man with a weakness for crooked deal- 
ing; his desire for popularity is tempered by an amazing mean- 
ness, 

Unfortunately the law of libel operates disastrously for 
those who have a passion for truth. 

In no newspaper, illustrated or otherwise, do the names 
of John and Angela Willett appear. Their marriage at a 
small registrar’s office had excited no public comment, 
although he was a Bachelor of Arts of the University of 
Cambridge, and she was the grandniece of Peter Elmer, 
the shipping magnate, who had acknowledged his relation- 
ship by dictating to her a very polite letter wishing her 
every happiness. He also inclosed a copy of Mr. Kipling’s 
poem, If, with the suggestion that she should read it to her 
husband every night. In some respects he had many 
qualities in common with Lord Carfane. 

They lived in one furnished room in Pimlico, these two 
good-looking young people, and they had the use of the 
kitchen. He was confident that he would one day be a 
great engineer. She also believed in miracles. 

Three days before Christmas they sat down calmly 
to consider the problem of the great annual festival and 
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“Excuse Me, Miss,’’ He Said, as He Removed the Covering, 
“But a Gent I Met in the Street Asked Me to Give You This” 


how it might best be spent. Jack Willett scratched his 
cheek and did a lightning calculation. 

“Really, we ought not to spend an unnecessary penny,” 
he said dolefully. ‘‘We may be a week in Montreal before 
I start work, and we shall need a little money for the 
voyage. Thank heaven there are no theaters on Christmas 
Day!” 

They were leaving the day after Christmas for Canada; 
their berths had been taken, their tickets issued. In 
Montreal a job was awaiting Jack in the office of an old 
college friend; and although twenty-five dollars per did 
not exactly represent luxury, it was a start. 

Angela looked at him thoughtfully, her lips pursed. “TI 
am quite sure Uncle Peter is going to do something awfully 
nice for us,” she said stoutly. 

Jack’s hollow laugh was not encouraging. 

“You don’t know Uncle Peter’”—she was rather se- 
vere. “He is terribly fond of doing good by stealth a 

“Tf he blushes to find it fame,’”’ sneered Jack, “I’m a 
much mistaken man. I can’t imagine that old devil blush- 
ing at anything.” 

There was a tap at the door, and when the invitation 
was offered, the unpleasant but smiling face of Joe the 
Runner appeared. He occupied an attic bedroom and was 
a source of worry to his landlady.’ Once he had been in the 
newspaper business, running evening editions, and the 
name stuck to him. He had long ceased to be associated 
with the press, save as a subject for its crime reporters, but 
this the Willetts did not know. 

“Just thought I’d pop in and see you before I went, 
miss,”’ he said. 

He invariably addressed Angela as “‘miss.’”” She said she 
liked it because it implied such thrilling impropriety. 

“T’m going off into the country to do a bit of work for a 
gentleman. About that dollar, miss, that you lent me last 
week ag 

Angela looked uncomfortable. ‘Oh, please don’t men- 
tion it,” she said hastily, 


“T haven’t forgot it,’’ said Joe, nodding solemnly. ‘‘The 
minute I come back I’ll bring it to you.”” And with a large 
and sinister grin he vanished. 

“T lent him the money because he couldn’t pay his rent,”’ 
said Angela penitently, but her husband waved her ex- 
travagance away. 

“‘Let’s talk about Christmas dinner. What about sau- 
sages?” 

“Tf Uncle Peter ” she began. 

“Let’s talk about sausages,” said Jack gently. 

Foodstufis was also the topic of conversation as between 
Lord Carfane and Prince Riminoff as they sat at lunch at 
the Ritz-Carlton. Lord Carfane emphasized his remarks 
with a very long cigar. 

“‘T always keep up the old English custom of distributing 
food to the poor,”’ he said. “‘Every family on my estate 
on Christmas Eve has a turkey from my farm. All my 
workers,” he corrected himself carefully, ‘except old 
Timmins. Old Timmins has been very rude to me and I 
have had to sack him. All the tenants assemble in the 
great hall—but you’ll see that for yourself, prince.”’ 

Prince Riminoff nodded gravely and tugged at his short 
beard. That beard had taken Harry the Valet five months 
to grow, and it was so creditable a production that he had 
passed Chief Inspector Malling in the vestibule of the 
Ritz-Carlton and had not been recognized. 

Very skillfully he switched the conversation into more 
profitable channels. ; 

“IT do hope, my dear Lord Carfane, that you have not 
betrayed my identity to your guests?”’ 

Ferdie smiled. ‘I am not quite 3 focl,” he said, and 
meant it. 

“A great deal of the jewelry that 1 am disposing of, and 
of which you have seen specitens, is not mine. I think I 
have made that clear. I am acting for several of my un- 
fortunate compatriots, and, frankly, it would be embar- 
rassing for me if it leaked out that I was the vender.” 
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land, at my frequent suggestions that we ought to 

slip down an Alp in Henri, our little French flivver, 
take the flivver over to Ireland on a Channel boat and then 
look up the O’Malley ancestral castle. 

“Don’t trifle with your luck,” she’d yawn. “‘ You might 
find it.” 

Girlie’s own ancestry, I might as well confess, bears the 
taint of English blood—an unfortunate state of affairs that 
caused an unforgettable stir in the older generation of us 
Yankee O’Malleys when, some years after our marriage, 
the old folks got a hunch and forced me to come clean. 
The only one who ever even wrote to us again was my old 
Aunt Nonie, and she merely wrote three words to girlie, 
saying, “‘That explains you.” And when Aunt Nonie 
passed on she ignored my children in her will and left her 
entire fortune, all in gilt-edged bonds of the Irish Republic, 
to charity. : 


[oe missus talked for weeks, over here in Switzer- 


Personally I’ve tried to lay off the whole subject, even . 


in moments of tense domestic stress; but when the 
missus herself, during our recent hot arguments about find- 
ing O’Malley Castle, began to break in on me by singing 
the Battle of the Boyne—always pronouncing it ‘‘B’yne 
wa-a-ather,”’ just to make it more difficult—I was there 
with the quick comeback. The musical part of the enter- 
tainment always came to a snappy finish with the first 
blast of my rich barytone rendition of Ireland Was Ireland 
When England Was a Pup! 


The Never:Failing O’Malley Memory 


UT I rise to report progress. None other than the 

handsome helpmeet herself, together with my two chil- 
dren and the children’s latest treasure, a partly insane St. 
Bernard mutt, have just finished a tour of Ireland with 
me in the little flivver. And in all Ireland I had only three 
run-ins that came to blows—a record, they tell me. Three 
bright little parties, who gave their names in local Irish 
police courts respectively as McGraw, Higgins and Don- 
nelly, tried to make a monkey out of me when But 
I’ll come to these mix-ups in their turn. 

Girlie suddenly fell for the Irish trip, hook, line and 
sinker, one evening when she overheard me telling the 
cnildren one of the countless tales of life in O’Malley 
Castle that my old Uncle Malachy, back in America, used 
to tell me when I was a lad. A marvelous memory for 


With Girlie’s Entire Weight Draped Round Me, Holding My Arms and Screaming, 


details of the old aristocratic castle life, Uncle Malachy 
had. The older .he grew, strange to say, the sharper his 
memory for details became. Just before he died at the 
age of eighty-seven, therefore, his memory was amazing— 
especially when you stop to think that he had not even 
seen Ireland for eighty-two years. 

The children ate the tales up—historic incidents about 
Uncle Malachy’s sainted mother, who nightly used five- 
pound British bank notes for curl papers; or about the 
time she gave a young Prince of Wales a sound spanking— 
her soft lilylike hand strengthened with memories of six 
and more centuries of Sassenach misgovernment—that so 
frightened the young spalpeen that he never dared set foot in 
our castle park again; and about His Lordship, the great 
Ferganainm O’ Malley, the time he lepped into the sea in 
full armor at the Battle of Clontarf, swimming and slashing 
at the fleeing Danes with his jeweled sword, until the 
blood: of the miscreants made the sea run red, from Clon- 
tarf’s pearly strands to the ugly coast of perfidious Albion. 

“And then, children,” the missus would butt in always, 
“His La-a-ardship lepped aboord his great shield av 
burnished steel and floated back to Clontarf’s pearly 
shtrands, paddling with his jooled broadsoord.”’ 

Girlie’s idea of a comic crack is as funny as a rainy 
Tuesday night in a hearse factory. And her brogue is 
rotten. : 

But one evening in our hotel rooms, in the course of my 
daily chores of feeding, bathing and bedding down the 
half-witted St. Bernard and the children, I happened to 
mention our ancestral antiques, describing the massive 
furnishings of carved rare woods as Uncle Malachy had 
described them to me. Because of their massiveness, I was 
explaining, they had to be left behind, Uncle Malachy’s 
father having landed at Castle Garden with nothing but 
his nine small children and his jeweled dueling pistols. 

While I feed, bathe and bed down the demented St. 
Bernard and the children, girlie, 
following her regular hard day of 
dragging round the local antique 
dealers’ snares, always hits the 
couch and thus re- 
charges her batter- 
ies until it is time 
to go to the night 
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show at the movies—always leaving her door open so she 
can interrupt. 

“The great houses of the gentry, children,” I was say- 
ing, ‘‘although long deserted, are still crammed with these 
magnificent antiques. At least old Mr. Croker, who was 
over there last year, told me not a thing had been touched. 
The way I figure it, our Irish retainers were all too honest 
to touch anything, and the English interlopers haven’t the 
nerve to take ey 

She was calling from the next room to me to get the 
flivver’s little touring trunk down from the top of her 
cupboard. And it was dawn, and the half-wit St. Bernard 
insisted upon riding in the little front seat with the hand 
baggage and children and me, and girlie’s historic hat blew 
off and disappeared as we were crossing the Jura Moun- 
tains into France round noon, and I all but collapsed as I 
staggered into a Dijon hotel toward sunset. 


A Bird’s Nest in the Hand 


HAT’S how sudden our get-away from Switzerland was, 

once the missus had heard about our ancestral antiques. 

As I am a bear at the steering wheel—none better—I’d 
have made Paris the first day if it weren’t for the delay of 
searching for girlie’s historic hat. Then when we had to 
give up the search, the missus, riding hatless down the 
Jura Mountains, thoughtlessly took her hands off the top 
of her head for an instant, and we had to stop and back up 
again. 

Early in this second search I thought I saw the right 
article—I’d rather not mention what blew off mom’s bare 
head—sticking to a bush, and it didn’t improve her dis- 
position when I hurried back to the car with my find, only 
to learn that I had retrieved a fuzzy old last year’s bird’s 
nest. But finally we found the second missing article; 
and in a little French village called Moutard the missus 
sent our little boy into the 
village general store to pick 
out a new hat for her to wear 
into Paris, and she had no 
head troubles thereafter. 

Thesameeve- 
ning, at Dijon, 
(Continued on 
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What Chance Did I Have to Do My Stuff to the Big Blah? 


NE day, 
early in the 
spring of 

1925, I hopped off 
in the high air of 
my own mind and 
started on my 
travels—no fogs 
or untoward winds 
between me and 
the farthest ends 
of theearth. Bod- 
ily speaking, it 
was safer going by 
rail than flying too 
artificially through 
the heavens in an 
aeroplane, but this 
was the only pre- 
caution I took 
against the law of 
gravity. 

Birds are the 
best travelers, 
without maintain- 
ing any such thing 
as an aviarian 
tourist agency. 
They simply rise 
upon their wings 
and disappear, 
guided by their 
own beaks. This 
isthe way to travel 
when you are bent 
upon recovering 
the liberty of your 
spirit and have no 
sight-seeing, cul- 
tural intentions 
toward your own 
mind that oblige 
you to stop over 
long enough to go 
through a cathe- 
dral or to take in 
an art gallery when you are too exhausted from the effects 
of seasickness to care a thing about art. But you must 
cram all these masterpieces in time to take the train that 
afternoon for some other place of damnable interest, where 
you force down a little more information by the same 
hurried, neck-stretching, leg-aching process. 

I was too wise to let myself in for the tyranny of a 
tourist program. My ticket read to Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, for no reason that I can think 
of, except that if you livein the North 
your migratory instinct is to go 
South, and if you are already in the 
South your wildest wing fancy leads 
you to go as far West as possible. 
I have noticed this about people in 
my section; they may be obliged by 
circumstances to go East upon occa- 
sion, or even sail for Europe for con- 
science’ sake, but I never knew one 
of us who did not entertain the de- 
sire to climb over the western hori- 
zon of his little narrow days and go 
prospecting beyond for whatever he 
could find, preferably gold; but any- 
thing would do so long as he found 
it or saw it in the yellow light of the 
setting sun. i 

I had letters of introduction to 
some people in Australia, and reser- 
vations on a boat that sailed for 
Honolulu in June. I planned to stop 
at the Samoan Islands and visit the 
grave of Robert Louis Stevenson, to 
rest a while in that quiet place and 
consider certain circumstances con- 
nected with this incomparable writ- 
er’s genius which have always puzzled 
me. How was it that a sick man in 
bed could fling the leg of his hero 
over a horse’s back with so much 
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Superstition Mountains, Apache Trail, Arizona 


bleed and survive the dangers and hardships of a terrific 
adventure which Stevenson invariably copied in with the 
animation and vividness of actual experience? He re- 
tained to the last, even in this languid South Sea air, the 
same wind-whistling use of words, the same bristling 
frostiness in his literary style which he acquired as a youth 
tramping the heathery hills of Scotland in bad weather. 
Very few of his heroes ever sweat, no matter how hot the 
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vehemence, send him forth to fight, 
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country is where 
their scenes are 
laid or what ardu- 
ous labors they 
perform. A man 
must be the son of 
his father, but the 
mind Stevenson 
had was sired by 
immortal courage, 
and its dam was 
a storm-ridden 
night. 

~ Thereisnosense 
in such reflections, 
but I was resolved 
not to be dumbly 
sensible during 
this journey. I 
coveted a little of 
that sword-flash- 
ing, lily-scented 
wisdom which lies 
beyond, and here 
high above the sea 
lay the dust of 
Stevenson, the 
bravest knight of 
the pen who has 
lived in my times; 
to have the leisure 
at last to sit down 
and thrash out my 
memories of him 
where his great 
battletoliveended 
was one of those 
boons of idleness 
I coveted. 

I would catch 
the next boat, or 
the next one after 
that, and arrive 
sometime or other 
in Australia. Dear 
hearts, what rest 
and freedom there is in traveling ahead of yourself, with 
no fatigues of the journey to endure yet, and no hurried 
sensation in your mind about getting where you are going 
on time! For years and years I had been the slave of 
clocks that ticked too fast to tell the truth of the swiftly 
passing hours. My feeling now is that it requires consid- 
erable philosophy and some talent to become a tramp, to 
deliver yourself from the bondage of time, and to prefer 
poverty, rags and hunger to drawing 
this singletree of time behind you 
like a thrifty, dutiful citizen. It 
calls for a more gallant sense of im- 
mortality than saints have. Yet I 
never knew a tramp who showed the 
least sense of that kind about wast- 
ing time. Some mystery here! A 
fool practicing the philosophy and 
freedom of life like the lower animals, 
deriving no wing power from his ex- 
periences. Maybe we must serve a 
long apprenticeship to hard labor 
before we earn the right to idleness. 
Somebody pays for it. This is the 
reason I take no stock in certain 
Socialist doctrines. They areevolved 
by people who want to take a life- 
time vacation at the expense of their 
fellow men. 

If there was any chance of sailing 


Italy I expected to spend the re- 
mainder of that holy year in the 
Pope’s neighborhood. I like to thrust 
my knees against the hard stone 
floor of an ancient cathedral, bow 
my old Protestant head before an 
altar that has been kissed for ages by 
pious lips, without committing the 
indelicacy of saying the prayer of a 
/ foreign creed there. Catholics sur- 
| pass all other Christians by the 
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nobility of 
the religious 
scenery they 
provide for 
worshipers. 
I have al- 
ways found 
it easy to re- 
member the 
Lord in such 
places. 

I can step 
across the 
adverse doc- 
trines of any 
other Chris- 
tian denomi- 
nation and 
worship 
without a 
qualm ac- 
cording to 
my own con- 
science. I 
caneven 
bear with a 
heathen 
without try- 
ing to prose- 
lytize him, if 
his virtues 
and civiliza- 
tion prove 
that he be- 
lieves in and obeys a noble god, but the man toward whom 
I maintain a lively intolerance is the one who makes a sort 
of golden-calf image of his own rational faculties and invites 
me to worship the thing. But let that go. Iam a freelance 
when it comes to religious faith, and can be convicted of 
many contradictions by any kind of Smart Aleck. 

Another reason I had for heading toward Italy was the 
desire to get a local impression of Mussolini. If you want 
a truthful likeness made of the person you really are, sit 
to a village photographer who is not enough of an artist to 
prevaricate in your favor by retouching the unflattering 


Corra Harris at Compiégne, 
France, 1914 


negative of your countenance. I have some of his gifts for 


receiving mental impressions of other people. And I was 
anxious to discover whether Mussolini is the poster of his 
political ambitions, the ideal of his own combustible 
imagination, or 

some kind of medi- 

eval patriot. One 

writer pictures 

him as a demigod, 

another as a dema- 

gogue. Noonehas 

yet accused him of 

adopting the polit- 

ical philosophy of 

that other Italian 

statesman, Ma- 

chiavelli. 

Still, some lively 
accounts have 
been published of 
his paternal tyran- 
nies in matters of 
government. Cer- 
tainly his versatil- 
ity varies all the 
way from the 
comic to the he-. 
roic. Very few re- 
formers ever 
started a revolu- 
tion by forcibly 
administering cas- 
tor oil to their en- 
emies. Very few 
despots ever kept 
a tamed king or 
fondled a pet lion 
without getting 
scratched. He is 
the only hero ever 
shot by a spinster 
and still surviving 
as the serious idol 
of his people. In 
short, he is the 
kind of great man 
who cannot be di- 
minished by any 
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kind of absurdity or ridiculed for his own whimsical brutal- 
ities. Heseems to me the most notable example of atavism 
we have in the world today, without the sinister meaning 
this term usually conveys of reversion to a lower type. 

He says some very smart things, such as that ‘‘Italy is 
too poor to maintain the extravagance of a representative 
government”’ such as we have. And heaven knows that is 
the truth! He is too thrifty to revive the mere appearance 
of the splendid scenery of Imperial Rome, but he has set 
himself to the task of supervising the rebuilding of its 
glories as if he were one of the original patriarchs who ex- 
pects to live a thousand years. Meanwhile he actually is 
reviving the spirit and pride of ancient Romans in the 
breasts of Italians. He has not enough powder to spread 
imperially or enough power in this modern world to hold 
his high note. When it is all over there will be 
no Mark Antony to count his wounds and 
deliver his funeral oration. Nevertheless, 
Mussolini is a romantic figure of speech 
in an unromantic age who will leave ° 
the trail of a bright sentence behind 
him in the history of our times— 
which was reason enough for want- 
ing to see him in the flesh. 

This was as far as I had 
scanned the epic of my travels 
in advance. I had no definite 
point in view about where or 
when I should face about and 
start for home. This was to be 
a long pilgrimage, with coun- 
tries and continents for inns by 
the way. Can you see me going 
away without my Scriptures, 
like acheerful old graduate of the 
Lord, to have .a good time, visit- 
ing mountain tops, inspecting he- 
roes and practicing the simplest arts 
of human happiness, without having 
the least notion or fear of what would 
happen next? 

I was disguised as an elderly woman in a 
black dress of archaic length, sitting, sur- 
rounded by dingy-looking bags, in a Pullman 
ear attached to that train known as the 
Royal Palm. My hair was smoothed back, and I wore a 
pleasant expression, if I may be permitted to cast the 
benefit of a compliment upon my own countenance. But I 
was really no such person. I was a happy old soldier of 


Snow, Foliage and Fruit in Southern California 
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fortune, mustered out and pensioned at last. I had no 
intention of doing another stroke of work or of ever con- 
quering my soul again. 

It was queer how I felt—very tired, but gay, released 
from my years, memories and former circumstances. I 
cannot be sure, but looking back now it seems to me that I 
had some of the symptoms of second childhood—a freshen- 
ing curiosity about unimportant little things, the disposi- 
tion to wave my hand, as children do to strangers, when we 
flashed past stations without stopping. I must have given 
the impression to my fellow travelers of being a lively old 
immigrant from the day coaches. I was ready to catch 
anybody’s eye, smile, exchange the greeting of bobbing my 
head, with the hope of thus beginning a conversation. 
This was no way for a well-bred woman to act, but I had 

abandoned the manners and customs of my nar- 
rower years, even the artificial refinements so 
meekly acquired by long years of practice. 
I was abroad in the world where the 
motto is ‘Be yourself.’ This is a réle 
which calls for more liberty and 
good will than any perfect lady 
ever dares exercise. 

But no one took the least notice 
of my gentle blandishments. 
The people in that car appeared 

to be profoundly distrustful of 
one another, though they im- 
pressed me as being respecta- 
ble. I was not dismayed, but 
went on gossiping about them 
in my secret mind until I prob- 
ably knew more about them 
than they would have admitted. 
Little profit, however, is to be 
derived from the study and trans- 
lation of Pullman-car types. They 
seem to rub out all their real copy 
as human beings and make up for the 
journey they are to take together. 
There is something cowardly about so 
much discretion, if you want to know what 
I think. But in all my travels I did not see a 
single man or woman in a Pullman who, by 
any feat of the imagination, could be propped 
up into the hero or heroine of a brave tale. No doubt great 
people are among them, but something in the atmosphere 
of the situation depresses them into the commonplace. 
This impertinent silence lasted for two days. Then a 
little bald-headed 
man who sat two 
sections beyond 
mine, and who had 
been studying a 
railroad folder all 
that time, sud- 
denly leaped to his 
feet and strode 
down the aisle 
waving the thing 
and shouting: 

““We are two 
hundred and fifty 
feet below the sea 
level!”’ 

Herepeated this 
cry several times 
on his way out to 
the next coach, 
much as a brake- 
man might yell the 
name of a station 
or a newsboy call 
out the headlines 
of a tragedy in the 
afternoon paper. 

The only notice 
his fellow passen- 
gers took of him 
was to stiffen, as 
nice people do 
sometimes when 
another person 
makes a fool of 
himself. I could 
not repress a tit- 
ter, knowing very 
well what was the 
matter with him. 
It was not be- 
cause we were 


(Continued on 
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rington in a quiet way, 
though it seemed a bore to the 
rest of the passengers. For the 
first three days he hated to leave his bed, not 
because he was slothful but because he dreaded 
the moment of putting on clothes. With a sheet 
thrown across his loins, he would lie naked in 
his berth, reading and rereading all the mass of 
information on Haiti contained in the dispatch 
case. When the weather 
turned suddenly cooler, 
however, he took to dress- 
ing early and spent many 
hours on deck. 

The detective, whose 
real patronymic was Wil- 
liams, welcomed this change 
of habit with a subdued 
pean of joy, for Mr. Wil- 
liams was a lonely and dis- 
consolate man. He looked 
upon Harrington as his first 
friend after purgatory and 
searcely left his side. For 
some time he clung to the 
name of Jones, and under 
its fictitious cover strove to 
ferret out news, or even so 
much as a glimpse by hear- 
say, of a young man hand- 
icapped by a monstrous 
nose. 

He grew plaintive and 
painted a heart-rending 
picture of a youth driven 
to flight and the verge of 
madness by a horrible dis- 
figuration. 

““We’re searching the 
world for him,” he con- 
cluded sadly. “‘We want 
him to come back where 
he can be looked after 
right.” 

“What makes you think 
he’s in Haiti?” 

“Something somebody 
told somebody who told 
somebody else about think- 
ing they’d seen a fellow 
with a nose like that.” 

“Did you trace all the 
somebodies?”’ 

“‘Hivery one of them. I 
got back to the original 
one—a lawyer in Port-au- 
Princeas black as my hat— 
the kind that can talk 
English as good as you or 
me, but won’t.’’ 

“What did he say?” 

“Nothing; but he looked 
at me in such a way that 
I’m certainer than if he 
swore it on a pile of Bibles 
he saw my man—my poor 
brother.” 

“‘Leaveit at ‘man,’”’ said 
Harrington. “ Heisn’t your 
brother any more than I 
am. You’re looking for a fellow named Harry Jones who’s 
wanted for murder and embezzlement.” 

“That’s right, as sure as my name’s Williams and not 
Jones. How did you know, if you’ve been doing the west 
end of the island, like you said?”’ 

“T read a description of him in one of the papers weeks 
ago. I think it was Le Matin, but it may have been La 
Poste. Anyway it wasn’t the sort of thing you could 
forget.” 

“T should say not! Now will you tell me how a fright 
like that could leave Leaming—as hustling a little city as 
you'll find anywhere—go back long enough to bump a 
man, leave again; and never have anybody see him—to 
take notice, I mean—until he walks off a ship in Haiti a 
month later?”’ 


HE trip to New York was 
an eventful one to Har- 
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“‘l Wonder if You Know the Business That Has 


Brought Me to Leaming,’’ He Began Tentatively. “‘T Don’t, and I Don’t Wish to Know,’’ She Said Clearly 


“How do you know it was a month later?” asked 
Harrington quickly. 
“We don’t. We're only going by dead reckoning, judg- 


-ing from the time we got the first inkling of a rumor, and 


counting from the boats he could have caught. One left 
the day he flew the coop, but he couldn’t possibly have 
made it.” 

“Why not?” } 

“Because the man he killed was seen alive after Jones 
left in the morning. He couldn’t have gone all the way 
back from Hoboken and still have caught that boat if he’d 
used a flying machine; so it’s out.” 

“Just to kill time, I'd say he didn’t commit the murder.” 

“Listen, and I’ll tell you something about murders,” 
said Williams patiently. “‘When a murder happens, there’s 
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just one thing you know for sure 
about it, and only one, and that’s 
that somebody did it. Every- 
thing else—method, motive, iden- 
tity, proof and the electric 
chair—starts from there.” 

“Perhaps it wasn’t mur- 
der at all.” 

“Of course you’d say that 
to kill more time. If you 
find a dead man on a one- 
way track, and see a train 
hurrying away from him, 
it’s natural to think he died 
by accident or on purpose. 
But this fellow Detwetter 
put up a hell of a fight. 
The top of the towpath was 
cut up like after a football 
game. The bushes were 
twisted and broken, and his 
face was clawed from his 
forehead to his chin.” 

“T didn’t know that. He 
must have hated himself 
or somebody else pretty 
badly.” ; 

“Say, you’ve got a queer 
mind. What’s the matter 
with somebody else hating 
him? That’s easier, isn’t 
it? Thentherewas the note, 
written in a hurry and in 
the dark.” 

‘Or with his eyes shut,” 
suggested Harrington. 

“Say, who’s the detec- 
tive here, you or me?”’ 

‘Neither of us, as far as 
I can make out.” 

Williams sighed a quiver- 
ing sigh. ‘“There’s a lot of 
truth in that,” he agreed. 
“Have it any way you like 
about the note, but it 
named a man that had told 
old Detwetter to his face 
that very day he had no use 
for young Detwetter—a 
man young Detwetter had 
robbed of his girl—and 
that’s the guy we’d like to 
find.” : 

“Just how did the note 
read in English?” 

“Tt said ‘Find Harry 
Jones,’ but you could only 
guess at the last half of 
Jones.” ; ; 

“The papers said it was 
pinned to the ground with 
a knife.” 

“That’s right, and I 
know which way you’re 
heading; but I’d call it 
more of a toothpick than a 
knife. It was on the end of 
his watch chain along with 
the pencil he used.” 

“What kind of paper— 
a nice clean sheet out of a 
notebook?” 

“No; a piece torn from the top of a newspaper that 
came from the bank where Jones worked. There’s a nice 
little rag for you to chew on—it came from inside Jones’ 
cage.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Because it was there in the morning and wasn’t there 
in the afternoon.” 

“You seem to have a pretty strong case,’’ admitted 
Harrington’ thoughtfully. ‘But you’d think that even 
with a small penknife Detwetter would have been able to 
mark up his man pretty thoroughly.” 

“Mark him up? Sure! Perhaps he did, but if he’d used 
an ax he couldn’t have put a bigger sign on him than he was 
wearing already. When I think of what the boys will say 
when I get back wig my man it makes me turn sick 
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inside. As for the boss—oh, no, that’s too much. Between 
you and me and the equator, I don’t think I’ll have the 
nerve to face him. Why should I climb up a flight of stairs 
just to give him the fun of kicking me down again?”’ 

“Tf I were you,” said Harrington, ‘“‘I’d jump on the boss 
before he jumped on me.” 

“Me? Jump on the boss? What for, and how?” 

“Tell him you’ve had leisure to think and you’re con- 
vinced there was no murder. Say you want a chance to go 
back to Leaming and prove it.”’ 

“T get you. I go in, make a few passes in front of his 
eyes and begin to talk in a soothing tone. I tell him there 
was no murder, and when he moans that he believes me, 
I'll go on and persuade him there was no embezzlement!” 

“Perhaps there wasn’t,” said Harrington calmly. 

Williams bounced into the air, tried to speak, stuttered, 
shut up, and stood staring down banefully at his tormentor. 
“Say,” he said, when he could control his veice, “you 
remind me of a praying mantis—the kind that likes to eat 
its food while it’s alive. Don’t you suppose I know I’m 
down? Leave it to somebody else to pound my iron head 
on the floor.” 

“‘T’m not stringing you,” said Harrington. “Of course, 
it’s pretty dumb not to be able to track a freak—an ele- 
phant’s trunk on two legs—but that’s no reason you 
shouldn’t use the rest of your brains. I’d go to the boss 
just as I said. I’d tell him I wanted to go back to Leaming 
and start all over again; and just to get him interested, 
I’d begin by saying there was no murder and no em- 
bezzlement.” 

“‘T see,”’ said Williams, his eyes narrowing. “Reel out 
the kind of stuff you’ve been giving me, get him going, and 
then play him for a couple of months’ more pay. Show 


him where we could sneak out of calling it murder, and tell 
him there’s no proof of embezzlement until we trace a bond. 
Stall him. No, thanks. You haven’t seen the boss. I’ll 
give that job to you any time you ask for it.” 

“That’s an idea!”’ laughed Harrington. “If there was 
enough in it to make it worth my while I’d take you up. 
I’ve always thought I’d like to be a detective.” 

“Like most little boys,”’ growled Williams. 

There the subject was dropped for the time being, but 
a day later Harrington reverted to it in a roundabout way: 
“That was a funny thing you said about the lawyer, 
Williams.” 

“What lawyer? I haven’t said anything funny since 
long before I knew you.” 

‘“‘Not funny exactly. You said he looked at you in such 
a way you were surer than if he’d sworn it on a pile of 
Bibles that he’d seen your man. The funny part of it is 
that I know exactly what you mean. I’ll go further. I’ll 
say he meant you to know he’d seen him. He wanted to 
watch you squirm.” ; 

“By thunder, you’re right! If I could have his smooth 
black neck in a stretcher, and a charcoal fire handy, I’d 
find out when and how Jones landed and where he went; 
but those days are gone.” 

“You’re no fool, for all you couldn’t get anywhere,” 
said Harrington. ‘““Hvery time you say anything about 
Haiti or its people, a sliver of rock-bottom truth crops out. 
For instance, his neck in a stretcher and a charcoal fire 
handy is exactly what you’d need. Nothing less would 
have done you the least bit of good.”’ 

““Say, what’s the use of rubbing it in all over again? I 
know I’m licked. I’ve been told so and I’ve admitted it. 
What more do you want?” 
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“TY was just thinking that if you’re really right about 
Jones being in Haiti I’d like the chance to root him out.” 

“You would, eh? How would you go about it? Teach 
me something.”’ 

“The surest way would take a long time—several years 
perhaps. All you’d have to do would be to become a 
Papa Loi.” 

“All? Did you say all?” scoffed Williams. “Yes, I’ll 
admit that’s all you’d have to do. I suppose you’d learn 
their soapy lingo for a start-off.”’ 

“T wouldn’t have to. I know it already.” 

“ Are you joking?” 

“ac INiow 

Williams looked at him with frank admiration. ‘‘ Maybe 
it wouldn’t be so cuckoo, after all, for you to take over 
my job,” he said after a pause, during which his eyes con- 
tracted and began to bore into Harrington. ‘‘Not along 
the Papa Loi route, but as a side line to your regular busi- 
ness—whatever that is.”’ 

“T haven’t any regular business,” said Harrington. 
“Tm through with being a coffee buyer, because the 
French market is all shot to pieces and I wanted to quit 
while the firm still thought I was a valuable man.” He 
drew the letter which had been addressed to him at Les 
Cayes from his pocket and passed it to Williams. ‘Cast 
your eye over that.’”” When it was handed back to him he 
asked smilingly, ‘Is there anything else you’d like to 
know?” 

“Come now,” said Williams, “I didn’t ask you any 
questions. Let’s quit kidding each other for a change. 
Just how much would make it worth your while to throw 
the bluff into the boss you wanted me to try?” 

“T wouldn’t want much pay for that,’’ said Harrington, 
after a pause; “it would be too much fun. Besides, I’m not 
such a fool as to think he’d hand me any money on spec. 
What’s the value of the missing bonds?” 

“Thirty-two thousand.” 
“Tn that case I’d be satisfied with 20 per 
cent of whatever I recovered.” 

(Continued on Page 46) 


**Hello, Midge,’® Cried Mr. Frazier Néervously. 
““Didn’t Know You Were in Here or I Would 


Have Knocked.’’ As He Advanced Toward 
Her His Manner Was So Strained That Har: 
rington Could Not Help But Notice it in Spite 
of the Fact That His Own Blood Was Thump=- 
ing in His Temples Until They Ached 
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Love, Marriage and War 


EGARDLESS of our opinion of the former Kaiser and 
his record, the interview with him that appears in this 
week’s issue of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, and the 
articles by Hermine that are to follow, have a. certain 
historic interest and significance akin to that of the 
Mémorial de Sainte-Héléne, not so much because of their 
views on love and marriage as because of their revelation 
of the psychology of the former ruler of Germany and his 
attitude toward the war, his advisers, his abdication and 
his exile. 

Throughout this interview and the following papers the 
former Kaiser betrays no “‘sense of guilt’’—in which he is 
one with the German people—but rather a deep conviction 
of wrong and personal injury. Between the lines there is 
to be discerned a lurking hope for the restoration of the 
monarchy, in which, in our opinion, he is not one with 
the German people. He disclaims, as they do, responsi- 
bility for bringing on the war, but there is small possibility 
that Europe will modify its verdict during the former 
Kaiser’s lifetime, unless it should be to decide that America 
* was solely responsible. European propagandists, with one 
voice, are preaching that it was “our war.’’ It would be 
quite in keeping with the propagandists’ psychology to go 
a step farther and charge that America started the war. 
The first of these statements is just about as far-fetched 
as the other. 

So long as European politicians knowingly and deliber- 
ately misrepresent America, her motives and her actions, 
can we trust any statements that they put forth? We must 
learn to view Europe in perspective, calmly and with open 
minds, and to dig beneath the surface for the real facts 
behind the propaganda that her politicians put out both 
for home and foreign consumption. 


Up to Congress 


ECRETARY MELLON, in his public utterances re- 
S garding the nation’s business, never for an instant 
forgets the caution that must ever be uppermost in the 
mind of a successful finance minister. He may sometimes 
understate his facts, but he never overstates them. No 
matter how favorable the computations handed to him by 
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his Treasury experts may be, even after they have applied 
suitable discounts to allow for adverse changes of condi- 
tions, the secretary is quite within his rights in knocking off 
further discounts for the purpose of making safety doubly 
safe. He exercises only common prudence in being un- 
willing to paint a rosier picture of our financial future than 
expert estimates warrant. 

Mr. Mellon’s factor of safety in forecasting tax yields 
and possibilities of tax reduction has never been too small. 
If it is open to any criticism at all, it is because it errs in the 
other direction. The President is scarcely less cautious 
than his Secretary of the Treasury; but when he is sure of 
his ground he is as bold as he is prudent. No one can 
seriously believe that when Mr. Coolidge proposed a hori- 
zontal cut in taxes on 1925 incomes he spoke without full 
knowledge of the situation or went off at half cock. To 
assume that he did either involves denial of everything we 
know about the Coolidge character. 

The plan in question was made public on a Saturday. 
Taxpayers had a cheerful week-end figuring out the precise 
extent to which they would be immediately benefited. 
Then, on the following Monday morning, Mr. Mellon 
quietly slipped a lump of ice down their necks by suggest- 
ing that the discount be fixed at twelve and a half per cent 
and that it be applied, not to incomes received in 1925 but 
to those earned during the present year. 

The obvious effect of the counter-proposal would be to 
defer relief by the span of one taxable period, even though 
it would exact lower payments in March and June of next 
year. The President’s plan broke on the country as a pleas- 
ant surprise. Taxpayers felt thankful that he was looking 
out for their interests with even greater diligence than they 
had reason to hope for. The secretary’s announcement 
aroused no such feelings of warmth, for lower rates on 1926 
incomes had been so long and so confidently anticipated 
that their enactment had been fully discounted. Disap- 
pointment over his attitude was the sharper in view of his 
glowing summary of the prosperity of the country. His 
desire to postpone relief gave a rather flat and hollow ring 
to what would otherwise have been words of heartening 
cheer to the taxpayer. 

The Latin proverb to the effect that he gives twice who 
gives quickly applies with the fullest force to tax reduc- 
tion. The unexpected dime saved on current taxes would 
cause more rejoicing than the long-awaited dollar lopped 
off next year’s bill. Congress has differed with Mr. Mellon 
so sharply in the past that it may do so again in the very 
near future, accepting the principle that immediate benefits 
create more good feeling than benefits too long deferred. 
Congress may even take up the challenge implied in Mr. 
Mellon’s dictum that there is insufficient time to take ac- 
tion before December fifteenth. The nation’s business is 
conducted at no fixed gait. Legislation sometimes drags 
like a weary tortoise; again, it gallops like the hunted 
giraffe. When the determining facts are as well known as 
they are in the present instance, speed is not hard to attain. 
Only the will to act is needed. 

If Congress will speedily take effective action upon taxa- 
tion affecting 1925 incomes, even the brief span of the short 
session will afford abundant time for scaling down rates on 
1926 incomes in accordance with the new conditions that 
dictate substantial reductions. 


Tax Relief by Discount | 


OST clear-thinking voters, regardless of party, will 

resent any efforts of senators and congressmen to 
discredit Mr. Coolidge’s plan for the immediate relief of tax- 
payers by a discount on their income tax. Ingenious in- 
ventions of selfish motives to account for the President’s 
proposal are as ill-advised as they are improper; and for 
some time to come their inventors will be kept busy 
dodging boomerangs of their own throwing. Mr. Mellon’s 
counter-proposals.add to their confusion. 

Our national capacity for absorbing political bunkum is 
stupendous. We crave the mild kick we get out of charges 
and countercharges and recriminations, even though we 
may not believe a word of them. We are as dependent 
upon the light vaudeville of party strife as we are upon radio, 
the sporting page and the comic strips. The addiction 
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is one of our minor vices. It is harmless enough until we 
begin to take it seriously, until our craving for it is such 
that we will swallow practically anything that is handed 
us and allow to pass unrebuked the more flagrant attempts 
to mislead us. 

One offense we should not tolerate is the disingenuous 
attempt to drag into politics national business which is not 
by its own nature political. An essential duty of any gov- 
ernment, whatever its complexion, is to raise and maintain 
a fund with which to carry on. The task is one which re- 
quires business acumen, knowledge of resources, taxation 
experience, delicate accountancy and the science of the 
actuary. Politics crashes into the scene only as a heckler 
bent on breaking up the show. 

The horizontal discount plan for the relief of income 
taxpayers is as sane asit issimple. It can be based upon 
known possibilities, upon the existence of an ascertained 
surplus. It leaves the structure of the existing revenue 
act undisturbed. The Government would not be com- 
mitted prematurely to any scaling down of the tax except 
on incomes earned during a given year. No embarrass- 
ment to the Treasury Department would arise from its 
adoption; no dislocation of trade would follow it. Its sim- 
plicity makes it as easy to apply it to back taxes, those on 
1925 incomes for example, as to future tax bills. 

The discount plan is flat-footed recognition of the fact 
that the taxpayers can lay out their own money on their 
own families to quite as good effect as Congress can spend 
it for them. It accepts the principle that it is a bad thing 
to have too much money lying idle in the Treasury sub- 
ject to needless or avoidable appropriation. It is fresh 


evidence of the clearness with which Mr. Coolidge visual- 


izes taxes in terms of the labor and the sweat of the men 
and women who produce them. 


Frightfulness 


HE Sunday newspapers recently presented the picture 
Ab a young girl embowered in scarlet-leaved branches 
that she had just torn from some near-by tree. She was 
very young, very pretty and very thoughtless, as are so 
many of the host who are destroying the beauty and the 
life of the American countryside. 

A majority of the Sunday and holiday crowds that 
motor out from the cities in the spring seem to have but 
one idea in their heads—to pull up the wild flowers by the 
roots, to tear off the branches of the blossoming trees and 
to defile with papers and refuse every beauty spot along the 
streams and the shady roadsides. In the autumn, the red 
and yellow branches that were spared in the spring are 
twisted off; and a certain low breed of gunner shoots at 
anything that sings or lives. ; 

In the winter, a new pack of vandals chops down the 
young evergreens and sacks the woods of laurel: and holly. 
Apparently, there is no closed season on beauty, no month 
of the year when the fields and woods are safe from the 
spoiler. Yet in a few minutes or a few hours all this loveli- 
ness, that would live the years around and beautify the 
country again and again, is faded and thrown on the ash 
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heap. Year by year the unprotected countryside near the — 


cities tends to become a dirty and desolate waste, littered 
with old papers and trash. New York has recently 
amended its code so as to make the destruction of certain 
wildflowers subject to severe penalties. 
should do likewise. 

The highways almost everywhere are disfigured by a 
plague of hot-dog stands and advertising signs that destroy 
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the last vestige of their former attractiveness. Yet today, © 


with villages and cities offering to both commercial loca- 
tions only a few miles apart, there is no conceivable excuse 
for putting them where they are an offense to the eye—. 
sheer “‘frightfulness”’ in the landscape. ° 

If there is anything in America that cries for repression, 


it is the ruthlessness of the crowds that infest the country- 


side; if there is anything that demands ironclad regula- 
tion, it is the location of hot-dog stands and advertising 
signboards. 

Nothing is more elusive than beauty—in the mere act 
of grasping it we destroy it. Only by sparing it can we 
make it our own. | 
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VISITOR looking in on the House of Repre- 
sentatives may possibly see only fifteen or . 
twenty members present listening to the 

clerk read the tedious details of an appropriation 
bill and wonder where the other members are and what 
they are doing. Or looking down from the Senate galleries 
he may see even fewer. On one occasion, when taking some 
constituents to see the Senate, there were only three 
members of that body on the floor. One was delivering a 
set speech, another was sitting in front of him, and the 
third, in the absence of the Vice President, was presiding, 
and seemed to be reading a paper behind his desk. There 
are days when nearly all the members are present, but 
these days are not frequent and occur only when some 
party battle is on or some very important. measure is 
under discussion. If partisan politics is under discussion 
the galleries are often crowded with people who wish to 
hear the speeches, which on such occasions are more likely 
to be oratorical than informing. 

Much time may have been spent in preparing these ad- 
dresses, but they are made more for the purpose of influenc- 
ing public opinion than for assisting in the legislative work. 

Where, then, is the work of 
Congress done? The answer is 
that the most important work is 
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Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means 


done in the committees. There the bills are framed that 


‘eventually are enacted into laws. Starting with an in- 


definite proposition, days, weeks, and even months are 
spent in examining every detail of the proposed law and 
determining how the results desired by the committee can 
best be accomplished. 

It does not seem to be generally understood that ours is 
a government by committees, yet such is the fact. The 
committee’s action is subject to review by both houses of 
Congress and to a veto by the President, but in the main it 
is controlling. On the other hand, our President has far 
more power and influence than any king or president of 
any country in Europe where there is a constitutional gov- 
ernment. He is the leader of his party, and unless there is 
substantial accord between him and Congress, little beyond 
routine business will be accomplished. His great power 
comes from the fact that the administrative operations of 
the Government are entirely under his control and he 
administers them through a cabinet 
which is appointed by and responsible 
to him. In European countries, as 


» 
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TE Hope HE'S A 
[LIBERAL FEEDER! 


everyone knows, the government is by and through 
a cabinet; which, however, is a very different body 
from the cabinet under our constitution, since it is 
not responsible to the king or president, as the case 
may be, but to the lower house of the legislature. It is 
in fact a super-committee, over and above all other legis- 
lative committees, and beyond this, it is charged with the 
administrative operations of the government as well as the 
legislative program. If this program is not accepted by 
the legislature, it is the duty of the cabinet to resign, in 
order that a new cabinet may be formed or an appeal can 
be taken:to the country at large through a new election. 

It is not the purpose of this article to discuss which 
system is the better, but one distinction might be noticed. 
If Congress does not approve a bill as presented to it by a 
committee, this does not prevent some action being taken 
thereon. In foreign countries the failure to present a satis- 
factory bill to the legislature often results in nothing being 
done. For more than a year the national finances of France 
have been in a critical condition. Cabinet after cabinet 
presented plans to the Chamber of Deputies, only to have 
them rejected, and nothing was done, until recently a 
cabinet was formed whose bill was approved. Under our 
system such a situation could hardly occur. Under either 
system there may be delay in committee action or in the 
action of the legislature itself, but under 
ours, if the matter is of great importance, 
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DRAWN BY PAUL REILLY 


NEW YORK SCENES 
the Native Variety Stick to the Ground 


The Visiting So-Called Hicks Use Sightseeing Automobiles, But 


Home, Sweet Home I can’t have guns to shoot or horns to blow— Good Will to Consumers 
I’m an Efficiency Apartment child. 
LONG the wintry street, alert and gay, Dee. 1, 1926 
The streams of Christmas shoppers briskly Tin soldiers have no field for martial fray; OMPKINS CITY GAS CoO., Cr., to M. Bishop, Dr. 
flow. On building blocks my father stubs his toe; To Gas.... 6000 cu. ft. at $1.50 per 1000... . $9.00 
Remote from all the merriment I stray A rocking horse is always in the way; If this bill is not paid by December twenty-fourth your 
With lagging step, disconsolate and slow; A pup, my mother says, would be de trop; gas will be cut off. 
The dazzling windows fail to soothe my woe; For me no little trains run to and fro; - 
I gaze on toyland wonders unbeguiled, For me no monster packages are piled TOMPKINS City GAS Co. Dee. 5, 1926 
And holly wreaths no joy on me bestow— Beneath a tree with candlelight aglow— Gentlemen: I am an old man; I will be ninety-five years 
I'm an Efficiency Apartment child. I’m an Efficiency Apartment child. old on Christmas Day. I have fourteen children, all de- 
pendent on me for support. I work from six A.M. to six P.M. 
What hope for parlor golf or floor croquet? ENVOL as a trackwalker in the Subway, and from eight P.M. to 
What thrill in wind-up toys that come and go? The bells begin to chime across the snow; three A.M. as an instructor in a dance hall. My wife, 
A circus calls for space, my parents say, I seek my folding bed, unreconciled. ' ninety-three years old, is in poor health and has been 
And engineering outfits clutter so; There ain't no Santa Claus; I ought to know— ordered by the doctor. to spend the winter on the French 
No room to tinker with a radio; ; I’m an Efficiency Apartment child. Riviera. I am throwing myself into my work with that 


A drum would drive the other tenants wild; —Corinne Rockwell Swain. (Continued on Page 129) 


ORAWN BY R, 8B. FULLER DRAWN BY CLARK DE BALL 


The Absent: Minded Celebrity Christens Her First Baby With Her Santa Claus: What Do You Want for Christmas, My Little Man? A Sled? 
Customary Ceremony Bobbie: Naw, I Want a Thermocoupled Milliammeter and a Supersynchronous 


/ | 
Rectifier for My Radio Transmitting Set - 
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CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY 2 
. CAMDEN, NWLUS.A: _——_ 
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What gives to Campbell’s Beans 
their extraordinary, delicious flavor? 
Slow-cooking! Quality beans, cooked 
the Campbell’s way, yield a full meaty 
richness of taste that delights the 
appetite. 

What makes Campbell’s Beans 
so wholesome and so digestible? 
Slow-cooking! Every bean is cooked 
through and through until it is tender 
and easily digested. 

What makes Campbell’s Beans so 
popular? Slow-cooking—and Campbell’s 
famous tomato sauce! That’s the 
combination most people want and 
buy. Especially mothers. They know 
the importance of good cooking! 


12 cents a can 


Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada 
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early; she was down to breakfast; she was 

proud and serene. To their astonishment, they 
learned that it was her plan to go very early up to 
town. ‘‘I can go by train 
with you, father.” 

“Yes, my dear,’’ said Cour- . 
age, but he could not stop 
his startled glance which be- 
trayed his thought. 

Jewel assured him, “‘I am 
only going to Isolde, father.” 

‘‘More hats?”’ 
said Mrs. Courage 
brightly, from her 
overcharged heart. 

All the way up to 
town Courage was 
proud of his lovely 
daughter, whom his 
traveling acquaint- 
ances now saw with 
him on the 8:30 train 
positively for the 
first time. There 
wasn’t another man 
on the train who had 
such a daughter, 
either in the first 


T= next morning Jewel was up and dressed 


\\ 


\\\ 


class or the third. 


But he was glad that 
now her glove hid the 
wedding ring that he 
so bitterly resented. 
They talked about 
Christmas, of what 
they would do, where 
they would go, what 
play they would see 
as the annual treat; 
and Courage asked 
her very fondly what 
present she would 
like. It was strange 
and wistful—and 
rather beautiful — 
that as soon as she 
no more belonged to 
them he seemed to 
have his baby girl 
back again. Neither 
of them spoke of 
Vicary, nor of yester- 
day atall. Parting at the terminus, they went separate ways. 

Jewel was at Isolde’s. The small white-and-green shop, 
with the gay colors of hats decorating it like flowers care- 
fully disposed, was empty save for Isolde herself. She was 
arranging her wares, humming a little song as she worked. 
Her fat corseted body, her fat powdered face, looked com- 
fortable and good-natured. She looked up and saw Jewel 
come in thus miraculously early and empty handed. 

“Ah,” said Isolde humorously, ‘‘she has come about 
that job after all.” 

“T have,” Jewel answered. 

““My dear,” Isolde assured her with great pleasure, “‘it 
is here for you. You begin today?” 

“At once.” 

“Why the change of mind?” asked Isolde. 

Jewel answered: “‘ Well, I’ve changed; life has changed. 
I want to work now, to help my people. I want to earn as 
much as I can. It is necessary.” : 

“No ill fortune at home, I hope?” said Isolde viva- 
ciously. 

“No; nothing like that.” 

“Yet something has happened to you!’ said Isolde 
quickly, stepping close. Jewel drew off her gloves. ‘‘ You’re 
married! Since when?” 

“Yesterday.” 

“Yesterday? And—and you come out to find work 
today! He lets you?” 

“He left me two or three hours after the wedding.” 

“Child!” 

“He won’t come back.” 

“My dear!” 

“There was a great mistake—a ghastly mistake. Any- 
way, | am a married woman now; I don’t hide it. Only, I 
haven’t a husband.” 
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ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


“Mr. Fleet?”’ cried 
Mrs. Courage; and 
softly— ‘‘ You re- 
member, Jewel?” 

“‘T remember him, 
mother.’’ The ab- 
surdity of it! 

“T liked him,”’ 
said Courage, squar- 
ing his shoulders and 
pulling at the ends of 
his little gray mus- 
tache; ‘‘a gentle- 
man; a nice fellow. 

’ This is more than 
kind of him. He 
asks me, in a delight- 
ful note, to dine with 
him at his house one 
day before Christ- 
mas. He suggests 
two alternative 
days,” They saw the 
gleam of pleasure in 
his face. 

“JT wonder what 


he wants,’’ Mrs. 


Courage began. 


“‘Wants? Nothing, 
mother, except to ask 
me to dine. Very 
nice and friendly of 


him. Read the invi- 
tation.’’ Courage 
passed it over. 

She read it, search- 
ing, but vainly, be- 
tween the lines for 
any menace to her 
daughter. But the 


**‘Do You Know, I Have Often Passed By This Place, and, Over the Net Blinds, I’ve Looked’’ 


“You must tell me more some other time,’’ Isolde mur- 
mured kindly, and appalled. ‘‘When you want to talk just 
tell me. I could advise you perhaps, dear. I’ve seen a 
great deal of the world; I know men.” 

“T thought I did.” 

‘Ah, there are lots of foolish babies like you!” 

“T am not a baby,” said Jewel. And, indeed, she felt 
very old, as the young do upon the first calamity. 

So she went into the workroom and began once more to 
design her hats. She worked all that day, all that week, in 
Isolde’s shop, turning out several little masterpieces. She 
had trained girls to sew for her, while her brain dreamed 
and her swift fingers built the model hats. And at the end 
of the week Isolde said, “It is a pity you can’t pay the 
premium and come into partnership with me, isn’t it, Miss 
Courage?” For she was still Miss Courage here. ‘‘It is 
preferred, in business,’’ Isolde had explained; “‘so many 
gentlemen come in to buy these days.” 

To Isolde’s suggestion Jewel replied, “That is my am- 
bition.” 

“Your ambition then,” said Isolde, ‘‘is no more entirely 
for idle days, easy times, boys and boys and boys! Your 
ambition is to work.” 

“To succeed. To succeed in something. I have debts.”’ 

When she said that she thought of her parents. 


After a week that seemed endlessly long in the little 
house in Wallflower Road, there were two letters of special 
importance for old Courage and for Jewel. ‘“‘I have a 
letter here from that Mr. Fleet,’’ said Courage. 

And Jewel stopped her reading of her own letter—that 
had brought tears to her eyes—to look up at her father 
across the supper table; with the tears arrested, with a 
flush of color on her cheeks and with a high-beating heart. 


note was clearly just 
an invitation to din- 
ner, suggesting sym- 
pathy, respect, un- 
derstanding of the 
whole debacle. But 


hint at Vicary. 

‘*Shall you go, 
Herbert?” 

“Go? I shall be 
charmed to go. I shall 
choose tomorrow.” 

She stole a look at Jewel, who sat with her eyes fixed on 
her father, her lips a little parted. Her hand with the 
wedding ring on it crushed her. own letter against her 
breast. ‘‘You’re thinking of that beautiful sort of red 
room, Jewel?” 

“Tt was beautiful, wasn’t it, mother?” 


Mrs. Courage tried to throw her husband a warning © 


look, telling him to drop the subject of this Mr. Fleet and 
his Westminster house; but she could not catch his eye; 
he was reading Fleet’s letter again and again. So she 
asked, ‘‘You have an interesting letter, too, darling?” 


“‘Mine’s from Flora, mums. They were married yester- _ 
* 


day. They’re at Brighton.” 
“So Flora’s Mrs. Sandman,” Mrs. Courage observed, 
still trying to catch her husband’s eye. 


“They’ll be very happy, she and Hughie,” said Jewel, — 


the wedding ring seeming to burn through her silk jumper 
to her heart. : 

Mrs. Couragé refrained from crying, “If only you’d had 
him how happy we might all be now!”’ 

They sat watching Courage, whose lips were moving 
silently over the rereading of the letter. Jewel longed to 
ery out for it, but, keeping her cry back, tried to guess the 
words by the formations of his lips. Then he looked up 
anxiously, to say, ‘‘How about my suit, mother?” 

“You'll want your dinner jacket, of course.” 

“Of course. I haven’t put it on for at least fifteen years. 
The last time was the evening the office staff gave that 
dinner and smoking concert.”’ 

“T’'ll get it out tonight,’ said Mrs. Courage. 

“Tt should be pressed, mother.’’ 

“Yes; properly. I won’t try it myself. I’ll take it to 
the little tailor "td the corner.” : 

Qo 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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it did not so much as © 
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BELGRERS AUTOMOBILES ARE 
BUICK WILE BUILD THEM 


~~ anew and very charming 
version of Buick Beauty ~ ~ ~ 


A car in a thousand, is this princely new 
open-enclosed Buick—the Convertible 
Coupe. 


The name describes its adaptability and 
versatility. The top lowers for fair days. 
It raises in a moment, when the weather 
blusters. An open car today. Tight, 
closed-car comfort tomorrow. 


Either way, the Convertible Coupe is 
a very charming motor car—styled for 
those who ask for the grace of the thor- 
oughbred in the car they drive. 


The colors of this newest Buick are in 
Coronation Duco—the year’s smartest 


custom effects; the upper structure is of 
Lenox-grey, dualtexture top-weave; 
the upholsteries are of hand-buffed 
leathers, in tones to match the body 
colors; the windows raise even though 
the top is folded, and serve as wind 
deflectors. 


The Convertible Coupe is built on the 
Series 128 chassis—and the engine is 
vibrationless beyond belief. 


The performance, style, utility, and 
moderate price of this exquisite new 
Buick will win your warm approval. 
BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICH. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


EVER BUILT 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
“My figure hasn’t altered much in size.”’ 
“No, no,” said Mrs. Courage; ‘‘you’ll be all right, my 
dear.” 
“T’ll fetch it myself,’ said Courage, pushing his plate 
aside. ‘If you’re both finished I’ll fetch it now.’’ He 


hurried upstairs. 

“T’ll clear the table while you look at the suit,’ said 
Jewel, rising to the task. 

“Darling, it hasn’t upset you, father mentioning Mr. 
Fleet?” 

“No, no, mother; no, no.” 

But she shut herself into the scullery with the dishes, 
where her mother’s anxious wondering eyes could not 
follow her. Of all things, now, it hurt to be watched; it 
hurt to be comforted, to be cared for; it hurt to be loved. 
So she washed the dishes,. polished the knives and glasses, 
put everything away in just as good housewifely a fashion 
as her mother would have done. And still she was not 
ready to go back into the dining room. Still she was afraid 
that she might break and weep if her father did not hand 
her Mr. Fleet’s letter. Yet she could not and would not 
ask for the letter. 

Not once had he written or telephoned to her since her 
wedding day. i 

It was as if their passionate friendship, their strayed 
idyl, had finished with the closing of his front door upon 
the three of them a week ago. She tried to divert herself 
by reading Flora’s letter again: 


The Match Private Hotel, 
Brighton. 
December eighteenth. 
My dearest Jewel: I can’t help writing to you, though you 
never sent me any message about my engagement to Hughie, 
because I do hope we shall all be friends again. Hughie will come 
round to it in time. Oh, my dear, did you hear about my 
wedding? Aunt and uncle came up from the country for it, and 
brought mother, and aunt and uncle paid all the expenses and 
gave a reception at a hotel—quite a nice one, near Victoria, 
where they always stay. I was not married in white, owing to 
the time of year, and of course he can’t afford to be extrava- 
gant; but I had a blue taffeta frock and hat, and a fur coat— 
seal cony—that Hughie gave me for his present, and I have 
managed quite a trousseau. 
I only wish, my dear, that you had seen my things. You could 
have given me some hints, I’m sure. You're so smart. 
The cake came from Gunter’s. 
Quite a lot of people came to the wedding and reception. My 
boss came; he gave us a silver teapot for a wedding present. 
Now about being married: We always said we'd tell each 
other everything. We didn’t know quite what we were talking 
about, I expect; but, oh, my dear, it’s the only thing to be— 
married, I mean. Everything is different. A girl does feel she 
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has a place in the world when she’s Mrs. Somebody. It is wonder- 
ful. I can’t tell you. And there is something so holy about it, 
Jewel. 

Oh, I am happy! We are having a gorgeous time here, late 
dinner of course, and dancing every evening in the hotel—we 
are staying at a hotel, as you see. 

I am the luckiest girl alive. It will be the happiest Christmas 
of my life. 

With love, your affectionate friend, 
FLORA SANDMAN. 


P.S. I only wish you were as happy as I am. 


“And she didn’t even know,” Jewel thought in her 
young despair, “‘what had happened to me when she wrote 
that. She must be thinking I’m still being taken out, 
dining and dancing and all just as usual; and yet she 
writes, ‘I only wish you were as happy as I am.’” 

And she thought: ‘‘Flora and I were always different; 
she thought she envied me, but she never did really. She 
never really liked the cocktails and the parties and the 
things I thought were life. Flora’s different.”’ 

She sat on the scullery table, swinging her feet. She 
thought of Flora with a pang—Flora Sandman— Mrs. 
Sandman, with a little villa at Barking all ready furnished 
to go back to after the honeymoon. But just now, until 
Christmas was over, there was the honeymoon. 

Ah, there was the honeymoon! There was the wonderful 
time, with Flora as petted bride. There was a festive 
dinner every evening, with the kind and healthy Hughie 
who loved enjoying himself and sharing his enjoyment with 
others; dancing every evening with Hughie, who was a 
good dancer; fresh walks by the sea with Hughie; drives 
into the frost-sparkled country in the motorcycle outfit; 
companionship and love of Hughie. 

Thinking of Flora and Sandman, Jewel knew why she 
herself felt so small and starved. No man had petted her, 
fed her, adored her, for a whole week. For a whole week 
she had worked by day and come home to grayness and 
middle age of evenings. 

And this sadness sent her once more into a passion of 
longing to get hold of John Jeffrey’s letter, steal warmth 
from it. And slipping off the table, she smoothed her 
hair, pulled her sleeves down and returned to the dining 
room. 

As she opened the door Mrs. Courage was cogitating: 
“T wonder how Mr. Fleet knew our address.” 

Courage was answering: ‘‘He could have got it from 
the directory.” 

“Didn’t you think you knew his face somehow?”’ 

“T don’t think I did.” 
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Jewel stood back against the door observing them. They 
bent over the suit, which was spread at length on the table, 
examining it minutely. Picking up a sleeve, Courage saw 
sadly that the elbow shone in a manner that no tailor could 
sponge and press away. That nap would never rise again. 
Touching buttons, Mrs. Courage murmured, “All frayed. 
T’ll ask him what it would cost to put on new ones.” 

“Some men have been wearing white waistcoats with 
dinner jackets, the Tailors’ Page in the Daily Note said 
the other day.” 

“T expect it’s just a matter of taste. Your black will do.” 

“Have to.” 

“You'll enjoy tomorrow evening, Herbert.” 

“T shall. A man likes to dine with a man sometimes,” 
he said with a gallant robustiousness. 

’ Jewel came forward, looking around. And she saw John 
Jeffrey’s letter, put aside, on the sideboard. ‘‘May I see it, 
father?” 

“Certainly, my dear,” said Courage, touchingly proud 
of the letter. 

She stood leaning against the sideboard, turned from 
them, eating and drinking John Jeffrey’s words. They 
were a strong cordial to her. And all through the letter— 
rather longer than a mere invitation was usually—she 
loved his gentleness, his tact, his understanding; the con- 
vincing expression of his hope that Mr. Courage would 
honor him with his company. And she wished that she 
could tuck the letter down against her breast, keep it as her 
one souvenir of him. For he was a man who had made her 
no gifts. 

“Tsn’t it a nice letter?” said Mrs. Courage from the 
table. 

“A very nice letter. 
father.” 

- “Liking begets liking,’’ Courage responded with a fine 
airiness. ‘‘I liked him.” 

Underneath his airiness, his robustious assumption of 
looking forward to a man’s dinner as such, she divined all 
the time her father’s pleasure, his pride, his anticipation 
and excitement. 


He—he must have liked you, 


xV 


HEN Jewel came home the next evening her father 

had already teturned and was dressing for the dinner 

with Fleet. There was high excitement in the house; al- 

most an expectation, though, heaven knew, there was 

nothing to expect. But it was a long time since old 
(Continued on Page 62) 
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ARIOUS other plays of mine were pre- 
sented, one or two succeeding and many 
more failing—for even a successful play- 
wright is lucky if he averages one hit out of four produc- 
tions—until I got the idea for Bought and Paid For, the 
starting point of which was the smashing of the door which 
eventuated as the end of Act II. From this point I had the coming season, during which the play was to be brought 


to work backward 
to the exposition 
and forward to the 
climax, and the 
process was ex- 
tremely slow. 

The story sim- 
ply would not 
break—that is, di- 
vide itself into 
acts—for I had in- 
tended the break- 
ing of the door to 
be the end of Act 
III. Nor could I 
see the comedy 
which in those 
days was consid- 
ered necessary to 
success. Inter- 
mittently, and be- 
tween the writing 
of other plays, I 
gave considerable 
thought to the 
idea, which proved 
stubborn and re- 
luctant. 

Finally I real- 
ized that one way 
or another I had 
to get it out of my 
system. It hung 
heavy onmy mind, 
making me impa- 
tient and irritable, 
until one night I 
suddenly awoke 
with both the com- 
edy and the devel- 
opment of the play 
clear to me in 
practically every detail. I jumped out of bed, went quickly 
to the room where I did my work, and for at least two hours 
wrote on the scenario as it had been presented to me by my 
subconscious mind. Then I went back to bed and to sleep. 

In the morning I picked up the manuscript with mingled 
feelings. It was by no means the first time I had awakened 
and written under such conditions, but experience had 
taught me that some of the things which appeared vibrant 
and propitious at night sometimes were dull and useless in 
the light of day. On this occasion, to the joy of my heart, 
things seemed right. The play came with arush. The first 
three acts were written in a week and the last act at a 
single sitting. 
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Lionel Barrymore. 


Drawing the Crowd From the Beaten Path 


Ay day on which I began writing I told Frank Craven 
that I was going to write a part especially for him. At 
that time he was, simply from lack of opportunity, a bit 
actor—that is, a player of small parts. I wrote the réle 
especially for him and visualized him in every movement 
and in every line. William A. Brady accepted the play un- 
hesitatingly and Craven was the first actor engaged. At 
that time his salary was $125 a week; but so true, vivid, 
unswerving, finished and workmanlike was his character- 
ization that in two years, in the same role, his salary was 
$300 weekly, and in two years more it was $500. In any 
part that I have written no player has given me the joy 
and the warmth of heart that Frank Craven did as Jimmy 
Gilley in Bought and Paid For. 


The play was produced for the tryout with Henry E. 


Dixey in the réle of Robert Stafford. The result was such 
that Brady determined not to bring it to New York until 
the following October and to try then for a season’s run. 
He made a contract with the Messrs. Shubert whereby it 
was agreed that it should come into the Maxine Elliott or 
the Thirty-ninth Street Theater on October fifteenth, 
these theaters being chosen because there were only four 
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principal characters and two servants in the play and we 
desired an intimate house. 
Between the signing of the contract and the opening of 


to New York, a 
theater called the 
Playhouse was 
built for Brady in 
West Forty-eighth 
Street, which was 
then entirely out- 
side the theater 
district and was in 
fact quite off the 
theatrical map. 
The wiseacres 
again predicted 
failure for Brady, 
saying that the 
public would not 
go to a theater so 
far off the beaten 
track, and when 
his first produc- 
tion in it failed 
they felt confirmed 
in their judgment. 

Brady then 
asked me if I 
would agree to the 
playing of Bought 
and Paid For in 


his theater. He 
was quite frank 
about the proposi- 
tion, saying that 
he realized that it 
might be hazard- 
ous to the success 
of the play to pro- 
duce it in a theater 
so far out of the 
way. Hesaid also 
that it meant more 
to him than the 
production of any 
play he had ever 
made, as a success 
would establish 
his house. Re- 
membering how 
gallantly he had 
fought for The 
Man of the Hour, 
and also because 
of our warm and 
sincere friendship, 
I promptly agreed. 
Armed with my 
consent, Brady went to see Lee Shubert, who met him as 
readily as I did and canceled the contract for the produc- 
tion of the play at one of his theaters. 

With Julia Dean, Marie Nordstrom, Charles Richman, 
Frank Craven and Allan Atwell in the cast, Bought and 
Paid for opened at the Playhouse and the result is a matter 
of record. It proved to be the biggest hit both artistically 
and financially with which I have been so fortunate as to 
be associated. The measure of its success may be judged 
from the fact that the next season five companies were 
presenting the play in the United States, one company was 
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playing it in Australia and another in South 
Africa. When Brady decided to produce the 
play in London it was arranged that Craven 
should go there to appear in his original part; that a Japa- 
nese who was playing the Japanese servant in the Chicago 
company should go also, because we thought it might be 
a novelty to have him in the cast speaking English, and 
that I should go to produce it. Craven and I sailed to- 
gether and the Japanese was to follow. It was Craven’s 
first visit to England and he enjoyed it hugely. He poked 
much fun in a quiet, good-humored way at the leading 
man, who absolutely failed to see where Craven was going 
to get a single laugh. 


A Custom:Made Name 


N THE morning of the darkest day I have ever seen in 
London, Craven came in to rehearsal and said to the 
leading man, ‘““Goodmorning. You havea fine night today.” 

“Beg pardon?”’ was the response. 

Craven answered, ‘“‘I said you have a fine night today.” 

The other actor stared at him for a moment uncompre- 
hendingly, and answered “‘ Yes, I suppose so,”’ and turning 
to me, added, ‘‘ May we go on with the rehearsal?” 

Hale Hamilton was playing in London at the time, and 
on Sunday he took Craven to his first dinner at the Carlton 
Hotel, where Craven caught sight of the tall, dignified and 
powdered footman who takes the hats in the cloakroom. 
Craven gazed at him for a while, his mind reverted to the 
long days he had spent playing in stock, and then he 
stepped up to him and said, ‘‘Say, old sport, I’ve played 
you a thousand times.”’ 

The imperturbable footman, to whom this speech was 
about as intelligible as would have been an address on the 
binomial theorem delivered in Choctaw, turned to Craven 
an unblinking eye 
and said “ Yes, sir; 
thank you, sir,” 
his unfailing for- 
mula for replying 
to foreign gentle- 
men who spoke 
English words but 
not the English 
language. 

We had been re- 
hearsing about a 
week when the 
stage-door keeper 
brought mea card 


reading ‘‘Mr. 
Woolworth 
Gould.” 


I told him that 
I knew no such 
person and to ask 
what he wanted; 
but before he 
could return to do 
this, on walked 
the bland and 
smiling Japanese 
actor. - 

“Good morn- 
ing, ever’body,” 


he chirped. 

“Ts this your 
card?’’ JT digg) 
manded. 


He replied grin- 
ningly, ‘‘Yes-s-s! | 
Woolworth big- — 
gest building in 
world, Gould very | 
rich man. Fine 
name. Yes-s-s?” | 

I explained why we had brought him over and that it 
was impossible to use such a name for the actor playing | 
that part, but he refused to give me his real name and no | 
pleading or argument could make him do it. Consequently 
there was only one thing possible—I must invent a Japa- 
nese name for the program, which I cheerfully proceeded | 
to do. 

On the opening night, at the end of the first act, I heard 
howls of anguish coming from the stage and rushed back 
to see what was the matter. So anxious had been the 

(Continued on Page 41) ° 
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short cut to market 


Strictly direct marketing from 
farmer to final consumer is out 
of the question for the bulk of 
farm products. 


The reason is that most farm 
products have to be transported 
hundreds of miles before the 


final consumer can be reached.. 


Swift & Company has devel- 
oped direct marketing to the 
most practicable extent. 


| Our raw materials come from 
farmers direct or through their 


agents; our finished products 
are sold to retailers direct 
through our nation-wide dis- 
tributing system. 


There are no unnecessary 
steps or handlings in our mar- 
keting methods. 


The result is that our prod- 
ucts are marketed at the low- 
est possible expense between 
farmer and retailer. And the 
profit averages only a fraction 
of acenta pound, 


Swift & Company 
Founded 1868 
Owned by more than 46,000 shareholders 


Direct service to more than 
300,000 trade customers 
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2 Specific Causes 
Y of Industrial Waste 


No executive wilfully permits waste in his ai 
But he thinks waste is inevitable and he cannot 
put his finger on specific causes. Here are two: 


1. Time out for repairs to machine equipment. 
2. Congestion of production at one point which 


compels idleness at other points. 


The first is due to faulty lubrication almost 
wholly. The second is frequently due to it. 


Can an executive fairly say: “I am not interested 
in lubrication”? 


fi v vy 7 
FRICTION | | \\ 
—the unseen enen p 
of ode In the wide-spread movement to reduce manu- 
your plant 


facturing wastes the Vacuum Oil Company takes 
a Conspicuous patt. 


It is concerned with the resu/ts of lubrication, 
not merely making and selling oils. Results 
depend upon lubrication with saztable oils— 
that precisely meet the needs of each machine 
under the conditions of operation peculiar to 


GARrGor; e the individual plant. 


Lubricating Oils 


Jor Plant Lubrication Ask us what we can do for you. 


It saves industry millions of dollars by its precise 
prescription of oils and methods. 


Vacuum Oil Company 


Headquarters: 61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 
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Japanese to see his beloved Woolworth Gould in print that 
he had not waited until the end of the performance, as is 
the custom, to obtain a program, but he had sent out front 
for one to read at the first fall of the curtain, and on it he 
found neither his native name nor his adopted one. His 
correct Japanese name appeared on the next printing. 

At the first matinée, Craven, who had played his part 
hundreds of times, forgot his lines—something he had 
never done before, and when I asked him about it, he said, 
“Why wouldn’t I forget them? When I happened to look 
into the first entrance, there was the stage manager taking 
his tea.” 

The Playhouse, instead of being a detriment to the play, 
was, to my mind, one of the important factors contributing 
toits success. It was cozy, intimate and, as Burns Mantle 
wrote of it, every seat was a front one. In the vernacular, 
the actor could shake hands with the last row. It was, in 
short, the ideal house; and lucky indeed is the author 
who has his play presented under such conditions, for the 
wrong theater has killed many a play. By “‘wrong”’ I mean 
wrong in the size of both the auditorium and the stage. 


A Side Line for Business Men 


ANY avisiting theatergoer who has seen a play in New 

York, and has witnessed it later in his own town with 
the same cast and scenery, has been amazed at the differ- 
ence in the two presentations and has invariably blamed it 
on the actors. The fault was in the house. In towns which 
have only one regular theater in which to present both 
plays and musical plays, the theater is always built to 
accommodate the 
crowds which the 
musical plays 
have to draw to 
make their pres- 
entation profita- 
ble. When this is 
done, the play, es- 
pecially if it has a 
small cast, inevi- 
tably- suffers 
because the audi- 
torium is too large 
for its proper 
playing. 

For the ideal 
production of an 
intimate comedy 
or drama, which 
must be played 
naturally to give 
the proper effect, 
there should not 
be more than four- 
teen rows of seats 
on the lower floor and the theater should be 
built fan shape and not tunnel shape. But 
in some theaters where plays are done there 
are twenty-six rows. If the actor plays nat- 
urally, the effect is lost to the last twelve 
rows. If he plays so that he reaches them he 
is overplaying to the first fourteen. This 
does not apply so much to farce as to other 
types of plays, because the action and speech 
are broader; but even in farce some of the. 
effect is lost in too large a house. It was of 
one such house in Los Angeles that Eddie Foy 
said, ‘‘If I spring a new gag here, by the time 
it reaches the last row it’s a chestnut.” 

It was the size of the New Theater, now 
the Century, in New York which killed that 
enterprise the moment it was born. It was 
a gallant gesture and every lover of the 
theater must regret its failure. But any prac- 
tical producer of plays could have told the 
gentlemen concerned in it that under their 
scheme it could not succeed. It is absolutely 
impossible to produce opera or spectacular drama in the 
same theater in which intimate comedy and drama are 
presented. 

When the second Founders’ Dinner was given by the 
gentlemen who financed the New Theater various play- 
wrights were invited. The speakers eulogized the under- 
taking and congratulated the founders effusively on the 
success of the enterprise. After the dinner Otto Kahn 
asked me what I thought of the venture. 

“Do you want me to be merely a back-slapper or do you 
wish me to tell you the truth?” I inquired. 

“T want the truth, of course.” 

“Then how is it possible for business men, such as the 
founders are, to pretend to delude themselves and think 


Hale Hamilton, in Get-Rich:Quick 

Wallingford. At Right—George M. 

Cohan, Actor, Composer, Manager 

and Musician. At Top—Eddie Foy, 
the Popular Comedian 


that they are deluding others? Everyone in New York 
concerned with the theater knows that your enterprise, 
instead of being a glorious financial success, is a magnif- 
icent failure.” 

“What do the playwrights think of the enterprise?” 

“They look on it as rather a joke.” 

“ Why? ” 

““ Among other reasons, because you have looked on them 
as a joke.” 

“How do they come to that conclusion?” 

“The New Theater was intended to be a national insti- 
tution which was to be to the United States what the Com- 
édie Francaise is to France. The corner stone of such an 
institution is the playwright, the man who makes everything 
else possible. When the first performance, an invitation 
affair, was given, how many playwrights were invited?”’ 

“T don’t know.”’ 

“Two, and one of these received his invitation because 
he was a star actor of the first magnitude. 

“Later, it found that it had no plays. How did it go 
about procuring them? It put an advertisement in the 
New York Herald stating that playwrights who wished 
their manuscripts considered might send them to a lock box 
at the Madison Square Post Office. In other words, a recog- 
nized dramatist who could get $2500 merely for agreeing 
to write a play was to send his finished work to be put 
among the ruck of the unproduced and to be read by 
heaven knows whom.”’ 

“But we did not mean that to apply to established play- 
wrights.”’ 

“Did you want their plays?” 
“Most assuredly.” 
“What effort, aside from what I have said, did you 
make to get them?’’ To this there was no answer. 
Since Bought and Paid For no major success has 
fallen to me. I have, however, had the full quota 
of failures and several hits. Among them was To- 
day, which I adapted from the Yiddish of Abraham 
Schomer. It ran a season at the Forty-eighth Street 
Theater, though much of the run must be attrib- 
uted to the skillful management of and the wide 
publicity attained for the play by its producer, 
Harry Von Tilzer. When produced, Today was 
considered a bold and wicked drama. Now it would 
be thought as insipid as a Sunday-school tract and 
as devilish as an ice-cream soda. 
Another play was Innocent, in which Pauline 
Frederick appeared. It was adapted from the Hun- 
garian of Ar- 
mand Pastor. 
The effect of the 
war economi- 
cally on the 
countries of 
Central Europe 
was brought 
home to me by 
a letter I re- 
ceived later 
from the Hun- 
garian author, 
whom I have 
never met, im- 
ploring me to 
send him an 


order for fifty dollars’ 
worth of supplies on the 
American organization 
having such things in 
charge in this country. 
He said that it would 
keep his family from 
starving, and I sincerely 
hope that what I sent 
him did. 

A third play was Wild- 
fire, written with George 
V. Hobart for that most 
charming of actresses, 
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Miss Jessie Bonstelle 


Lillian Russell. The value of any man’s judgment of a 
play before it is produced was exemplified at the dress 
rehearsal of this one. One of the managers interested in 
the production, but who had not seen the play rehearsed, 
sat stonily through the dress rehearsal, and when it was 
finished walked down the aisle and said, “‘Take my advice, 
Miss Russell, and don’t even open in this play. It hasn’t 
a chance in the world. It’s terrible. Good night.” 
And he walked out. 


A One-Way Sliding Wage Scale 


N SPITE of this bombshell, Miss Russell and the man- 

ager in charge went on with the production. Its first 
week in Cincinnati, in spite of the extra expenses of initial 
performances, showed a handsome profit, and I do not 
think that the play ever had a losing engagement. In fact, 
had it achieved a real run in New York, I think it might 
have been justly called a major success. 

Wildfire played Los Angeles during Holy Week to nearly 
$13,000, which gave the company a profit of about $4000, 
even had salaries been paid in full. But it was the custom 
then to pay the company only half salary during Holy 
Week and the week before Christmas, because those weeks 
are the worst from a theater standpoint during the entire 
season. But let it be pointed out that for the holiday 
weeks following them, when business was the best in the 
year, the actors were not given any premium. Business 
being so profitable in Los Angeles, Miss Russell wired her 
manager asking if under the circumstances only half sala- 
ries must be paid the company—she 
received her salary in full—and the 
reply was: “‘That is our policy.” 

It was such things as this that 
caused the formation of the Actors’ 
Equity Association. A few managers 
always dealt fairly with the actors, 
but many of them took every ad- 
vantage of them that they could; 
and the weaker and more defenseless 
the actor, the more numerous and 
cruel were the advantages taken. 
There was no uniform or standard 
contract. Each manager had his own 
individual printed form, which the 
actor, unless he was one of the very few 
indispensables, could take or leave. 

Some of these contracts were ap- 
pallingly unfair. One firm, in ad- 
dition to Holy Week and the week 
before Christmas, had a clause by 
which they were privileged to pay the 
company half salary for the week 
before election. This week they 
booked in Canada, where there was 
no election, but they paid half sala- 
ries just the same. 

(Continued on Page 181) 
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“You're Through. Get Out From Behind 
That Counter’’ 


state, and if it don’t get me cockeyed sooner or later 

I’m a wonder. ’Course, I don’t mean I’m fussed any 
by the window gawpers that collect in bunches and stare 
through the plate glass, or by the giggly flappers that just 
come in to look me over. That don’t cramp my style none. 
In fact I kinda feed on it. And I expect Iris Illington was 
right—you gotta love your public. 

But not knowin’ whether you’re on or off is something 
else again. As shifty as the weather, this fame stuff is. 
First you got it, roped and hog-tied, and then But 
let’s linger over them headliner days when I was ridin’ 
the world and was being touted as Tosh the Unabashed, 
the Green Mountain soda clerk who’d called a crown 
prince Gus. 

For this new boss of mine, Mr. Kurtz, don’t miss any 
tricks when it comes to grabbin’ off a little free advertisin’. 
Not him. He’s a Swiss, for one thing; and I understand 
his first shop was a one-man hole-in-the-wall down on the 
wrong side of Fourteenth Street. Now he has this twenty- 
stool, ten-table joint on Fifth Avenue that he calls 
Pierrot’s, right where he catches the cream of the 
shoppin’ trade. And I bet it wasn’t just luck that got 
him here either. 

Look how he plays me up after he’s signed me on 
because of my press notices. I’d hardly got into a 
white coat and learned which was the strawb’ry tap 
and which the choc’let before he has one of them 
pieces from the paper, with my picture in it, pasted 
up on the mirror behind me, and another framed 
among the box candy in the show window. 

Say, it was funny to watch the customers drift in 
and see which would spot me and which wouldn’t. 
They’d pass over their soda checks and climb up on the 
stools, and while I was jugglin’ the glasses maybe one 
would get an eye on the picture. They’d look from that to 
me and back at the picture, and then they’d either snicker 
or nudge the one next to ’em and whisper the news. 

“Are you really the youth who said that to the crown 
prince of Sweden?” one old dame asks me. 

“T can’t deny it, lady,” says I. 

“Well, you ought to be deported for it,’’ says she. 

“T was—from Vermont,” says I. ‘Little more sirup in 
the egg phosphate, ma’am?”’ 

But as a rule the girls just giggled and the men stared. 
The ones outside who discovered me generally stopped to 
point me out to somebody else and explain what they’d 
read, and at times there’d be quite a little group gazin’, 
with a few breakin’ away to stray in for a close-up. So I 
knew I was a business getter. 


[i being a salubrity has its ins and outs, I’m here to 
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Quite some 
differentfrom 
the noonday 
rush up at 
Fink’s drug 
storein South 
Adnock. 
There, if 
more’n five 
hit the soda 
counter at 
once, the old 
Doe would 
come hov- 
erin’ around, 
fussy, tryin’ 
to help out 
and only get- 
tin’ in the 
way. But 
hereI had’em 
standin’ two 
deep at times 
while I slung 
orders to- 
gether as fast 
as I could 
make the mo- 
tions. And they kept comin’ and comin’. ’Course, not 
half of ’em noticed who I was, but enough got wise so my 
end of the counter was always the most popular, and that 
fact don’t get away from them popeyes of Mr. Kurtz 
either. He’s all the time paddin’ up and down the shop 
and among the tables and behind the counters, and you 
can’t leave an empty glass more’n a minute before he’s 
waggin’ a finger at it. Also he sees when the chicken sand- 
wiches are runnin’ low, and has an ear stretched for any 
howl that a customer may put up. At the end of the day 
I expect he knew just how much extra trade I’d brought 
in too. 

Naturally I didn’t have much time to get gabby with 
the rest of the force, although I did swap a wink here and 
there with some of the cute little table girls as they tripped 
past in their gray uniforms and dinky white aprons. There 
was a bobbed blonde I 
meant to have speech 
with when it came 
right. Looked like she 
might qualify as a little 
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playmate. But the male part of our outfit certainly was a 
crabby bunch. There was five of us in the soda squad, 
workin’ almost elbow to elbow, but all I got.from any of 
’em the first couple of days was sour looks. ’Specially from 
the one next to me, this bird with the kinky red hair and 
the thin neck. I made a few folksy stabs only to get an 
assault-and-battery glare. 

“Tissen here, old Clover Top,” I says to him, ‘‘are you 


tryin’ to upstage me, or what?”’ 


“Say, Fatty,’ he growls, ‘‘you save that village-cut-up 
stuff until you’re shunted back to the sticks. Don’t pull 
it on me anyhow.” 

“But what’s the idea?” I goes on. “I ain’t bit you on 
the leg or anything, have I?” 

“Yah-h-h!”’ he yaps. ‘‘Ain’t you, though? Say, I been 
Number One man here for three years runnin’, and now 
the boss jumps you into my place just because you made 
a fresh crack to some prince and got your name in the 
papers. A stuffed hick like you! Huh!” 

“‘Oh, it’s a case of green eyes, isit?’’ saysI. ‘Well, just 
think how glad the passers-by must be at havin’ me to look 
at instead of you.” 

“All right, all right!’’ says he. ‘Be yourself. But I’m 
tellin’ you that some day you’re gonna overdo that act of 
yours and I’ll be on hand to give you the laugh when you 
get the air.”’ 

Two of the others seemed to feel about the same, only 
maybe they wasn’t quite so bitter. The little pimply-faced 
feller at the end of the counter, though, was inclined to be 
chummy. He was new to the shop, too, havin’ drifted in 
from Jersey only a few months before. 

“Don’t mind ’em, Tosh,’’ says he. ‘They been ridin’ 
me pretty hard ever since I came, but I expect you can give 
7em as hot comebacks as they need.” 

“Tf I can’t,” says I, “‘it’ll be because my tongue has gone 
paralyzed. It’s what you might call my salary wing, my 
tongue is. If I hadn’t used it free I’d still been up in 
Vermont, wouldn’t I?” 

I'll admit, though, there wasn’t as much chance for me 
to show my talents in Pierrot’s, Fifth Avenue, as there had 
been at Fink’s in South Adnock. ’Course, I was servin’ a 
hundred where I used to serve one, and I guess some of ’em 
was real ritzy people; but how you gonna call folks by their 
pet names when you don’t know who or what they are? 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
Besides, they was all in such a rush. They came in for 
drinks, not conversation. 

And after the first few days they seemed to forget that 
tale about me and the crown prince. It was old stuff, I 
expect. Others had made the front page since—a girl 
channel swimmer, a guy that was gonna fly across the At- 
lantic, the winner of a big fight. The clipping with my pic- 
ture in it was still pasted on the mirror, but it was gettin’ 
kinda faded, and I think Reddy had sort of smeared it up 
on the sly. Only now and then somebody glanced at it. 
I saw I was edgin’ out of the spotlight, but I didn’t know 
what could be done about it. 

Then, about the middle of the second week, something 
broke that I wasn’t lookin’ for. Along about two o’clock 
it was, as the sandwich lunch rush was just dwindlin’ off. 
I know I’d shoved an egg malted at a mild-voiced gent with 
a lavender necktie, when there’s this little flurry at the 
entrance and in surges a young mob, mostly flappers, who 
are followin’ a lady in a floppy hat. I needed only one look 
to spot who it is; but if I hadn’t seen I could have told by 
the whispered buzz that went around. 

“That’s Miss Illington—Iris Illington!”’ they was tellin’ 
each other, excited. 

And of course it is. She’s got on that marble-statue 
make-up, and her million-dollar eyes are registerin’ the 
girly-girly stare as she lets on not to know that she ain’t 
wanderin’ alone through a daisy field. Trailin’ her close is 
that snippy French maid who tried to bar me when I 
crashed the gate at her Gloriana suite. And say, don’t it 
give you an ache the way people make a fuss over these 
movie stars? ; 

Why, even Reddy forgets his grudge against me and says 
behind his hand, ‘‘ Know who that is?’’ 

“Huh!” says I. ““Why shouldn’t I?” 

For I was still sore at the way she’d strung me along 
when she was up in Vermont with that big stiff of a stage 
director, Godfrey Marlow; promisin’ to place me in a 
stout-boy part in her new piece, and then when I come 
down here to remind her of it havin’ me thrown out like 
I was something the cat had brought in. And Reddy asks 
if I know her by sight! 

I don’t claim she remembers me, understand. She was 
pushin’ past my section when my mild-voiced customer 
steps back with his drink and waves for her to take his 
place at the counter, as graceful as an orchestra leader 
bringin’ in the second row of violins. She gives him one of 
her dazzlin’ smiles and the next minute she’s puckerin’ her 
rosebud lips, puzzled. 

“Now let me see,” says she, glancin’ at the soda list. 

But I don’t wait for her to stall around. “I know,” says 
I. “A lime carb, without—eh, Iris?” 

And you should have heard the gasp that comes from 
the line. “Why—why,” says she, starin’, “if it isn’t my 
friend the fat boy!” 

Say, I expect some would have let her get away with it. 
I might, too, if I hadn’t had such a gallery and had this 
sudden hunch how I could give ’em a jolt. 


“You’re part right, Iris,” says I, “but the rest is all 
wrong. I may be fat and all, but I got my own ideas as to 
who my friends are.” 

“Oh!” says she, sort of hurt and plaintive, and edgin’ 
off almost as though I’d made a pass at her. “‘Then—then 
I think I prefer to be waited on by someone else.” 

“Suit yourself, Miss Illington,” says I, haughty. ‘‘ Here, 
Red, you check.” 

Well, it was soon over, and she has sailed out with her 
string of sappy admirers; but I might have known Mr. 
Kurtz would be hoverin’ around with his ear stretched. 
He comes at me like a hornet, his popeyes glittery. 

“Say, who do you think you are, young man?”’ he snarls. 

“Me?” saysI. “Why, I’m Jermiah MacIntosh Whaley, 
otherwise known as Tosh the Unabashed.” 

“Well, do you think I hire you to insult my customers? 
If there’s any doubt about it, I’ll tell you—I don’t. And 
you’re through. Get out from behind that counter.” 

“Oh, all right,” says I. “‘No need to get steamed up 
about.it. I’m just as ready to quit as you are to have me. 
This ain’t the only soda-jerkin’ job in New 
York, you know.” 

“G-r-r-r!”’ says he, or something like that, 
as he watches me peel off the white coat. 

I’d collected my hat and what pay was 
comin’ to me, and was 
marchin’ jaunty out the 
front entrance, when 
somebody touches me 
on the arm. It’s the 
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gent with the ladylike voice and the lavender tie. He’s a 
tall thin guy, with a little blond mustache twisted to a 
pencil point at the ends, and he has a crook-handled 
walkin’ stick hung on his arm and wears gray gloves, just 
like he was on his way to a tea fight or a cake-eatin’ con- 
test. 

“Pardon me,” says he, “but may I ask if you are 
still—er—unabashed?” 

“You betIlam,’’saysI. “‘I may be out, but 
not down, and I ain’t draggin’ me heels any.” 

‘Quite so,’ says he. “Then the descriptive 
title conferred on you by the press must have 
been more or less merited.” 

“Eh?” says I. 

“T’ve been reading of your encounter with 
Gustavus Adolphus,” says he, ‘‘and I happened 
to discover you in the soda shop. That is why 
I came in, and I was just in time to learn that 
you are no more impressed by a celebrated 
screen star than by a crown prince.” 

“They all look alike to me,” says I. ‘‘ People 
are people, ain’t they?” 

“But most of us are so apt to forget that 
fact,” says he. ‘“‘I was especially struck, how- 
ever, by your attitude toward the somewhat 
belligerent person who discharged you. You 
seemed to have no fear even of him.” 

“Well, if you gotta walk the plank,” says I, 
“why not go with your chin up?” 

“A simple philosophy,” says he, “‘but not 
easy to practice, Mr.—er ut 

“Tosh is the name,” says I. 

“‘ Ah, thank you, Tosh,” says he. ‘‘AndI trust 
you'll not think me merely curious, but I would 
like to know if there are not some persons of 
whom you might—er—stand in awe.” 

“Tf there are,” says I, ‘‘I ain’t met ’em.” 

“Really!” says he, twistin’ the pencil points and starin’ 
at me. ‘‘But then you have never encountered my Aunt 
Sarah.” 

‘“What’s she like?” says I. 

““Ah!” says he, and gazes sort of blank at the traffic. 
“T wish you could meet Aunt’Sarah. Do you mind walk- 
ing as far as my car? I believe it is waiting in the next 
block.” 

“Ts she parked in it?” I asks. 

“No, thank goodness,” says he. So we walks along and 
he says, “‘Am I right in understanding that you are with- 
out employment at present?” 

“Absolutely,” says I. 

“Then,” says he, ‘‘perhaps you will permit me to offer 
you a situation.” 

“Drug or drinks?” says I. 


That has him rubbin’ his chin for a second, but he — 


finally gets it. ‘‘Ah, I see,’ says he. ‘‘No, I do not own 
any kind of a shop. But I am in need of a —— Now 
let me think. Oh, I have it—a 
secretary!” 

(Continued on Page 202) 
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“‘T’l] say there’s nothing the matter with 
your nerve,’’ gasped Williams. “If you 
want to be a detective I won’t stop you. 
I’ll hand you my job, and at the same time 
I’ll hand myself a bouquet for dragging you 
into the office. But let me post a warning. 
If you don’t make good with your first long 
breath the boss is man enough to give us a 
ride down the stairs together. Now make 
up your mind whether you were joking or 
not.” 

“T’m not joking,” said Harrington. 


- 


x 


T WAS natural that Harrington should 

have gathered from Williams’ talk an 
entirely erroneous impression of the offices 
of Delano & Dobbs, Inc. They were not 
reached by stairs, but by an express eleva- 
tor to the fourteenth floor. They com- 
prised a suite of nine rooms, presided over 
by an office boy, six stenographers, two 
filing clerks, two private secretaries and an 
office manager. This was merely the work- 
ing skeleton of the concern—the inside 
force. Above it were John F. Delano, the 
son of the famous founder, and D. T. 
Dobbs, the present brains of the firm. All 
around it, radiating occasionally into the 
farthest corners of the earth, were the piti- 
less tentacles of the octopus—the plain- 
clothes men. 

Once intrusted with the tracking of a fu- 
gitive or a stray, Delano & Dobbs, Inc., 
never quit, nor could they had they wanted 
to. Partners might come and go, the heads 
of the institution might die, there might be 
an entire turnover of the detective force, 
but the records remained. They were the 
by-laws of every ambitious cub, open for 
anyone in a position of trust to read, learn 
by heart and remember. There was a.pri- 
vate file containing the scalps of confiden- 
tial sex or matrimonial sniping forays; but 
far from being honored by its distinction, 
it was heartily despised and its increase 
confided to neophytes. 

The heavy business of the partnership 
had reputable insurance companies, surety 
associations and fiduciary institutions on 
one end, and correspondingly weighty 
criminals on the other. Contrary to the 
most entrancing branch of fiction, there 
was no rivalry whatever between the police 
and Delano & Dobbs, whose motto of Get 
Your Man was merely the preliminary to 
landing their fee. They cared not a rap 
who got the praise if they got their money, 
and their indifference amounted to genuine 
dignity. 

In fact, anyone entering their premises 
unwarned would have been convinced he 
was in the offices of a worthy and en- 
terprising law firm, and the impression 
would have persisted until he met Mr. 
Dobbs. 

Mr. Williams left Harrington in an ante- 
room while he went in for a preliminary 
interview with D. T. Dobbs, known some- 
times by his three initials, but more often 
as the boss. Williams was gone for a long 
time—almost an hour. When he opened 
the door to beckon, he was mopping sweat 
from his forehead, though it was a cold 
March day and the room was amply 
ventilated. 

“This is the boss, Mr. Harrington. I’ve 
been telling him about you.” 

Harrington stood before a man who 
looked like a walrus. He had a full, droop- 
ing mustache and dewlaps hanging from 
his-squared jaws. His face was absolutely 
expressionless, but his eyes, though they 
rarely moved, had the same penetrating 
quality as those of Williams, but carried to 
a higher and more alarming degree. They 
met Harrington’s—pounced on them in 
fact—and tried to stare them down. 

“What’s your interest in this case, Mr. 
Harrington?”’ asked Dobbs, his face and 
his eyes stationary, his lips scarcely moving. 

Harrington took his time; he took ex- 
actly as much time as Mr. Dobbs had 
taken before he had fired his opening shot. 
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Then he answered, ‘‘Money and amuse- 
ment.” 

“How much money?” 

“Twenty per cent of what I recover.” 

““And expenses, I suppose.”’ 

“Actual expenses, but no salary.” 

“You saw our man in Haiti. You know 
exactly where he is.’’ The two sentences 
came out like bullets, but Harrington’s 
face-remained as expressionless as his as- 
sailant’s. ‘‘I say you saw him. Did you 
hear that? I tell you, you know exactly 
where he is. You thought you could come 
up here and peel off 20 per cent besides the 
reward just by prancing around and playing 
you wanted to be a detective.’’ Harrington 
was wondering how the same God could 
have made Beard and Dobbs. But Dobbs, 
behind his pressed-leather face, with Wil- 
liams looking on, was rapidly coming to 
the boiling point. He rushed like a bull. 
“When you told Williams you hadn’t run 
into the man we’re after, or heard of him, 
you were a sneak and a liar.”’ 

Harrington smiled. The reason he could 
smile was that he was looking at Dobbs a 
mile away. “‘You big bladder of fat,’’ he 
said without emotion, ‘I thought you had 
brains.” 

He turned and, with a wave of farewell 
to Williams, started for the door. 

“Mr. Harrington!”’ called Dobbs pleas- 
antly. ‘‘Now that that’s over, do you mind 
coming back?” Harrington paused and 
faced him, puzzled. ‘‘Oh, it’s all right,” 
continued Dobbs. ‘“‘I’ll retract and apolo- 
gize. I’ll even act pretty and offer you a 
chair.”’ 

“An apology doesn’t cover that sort of 
thing,” said Harrington, as if deliberating. 
“T ought to spit in your face.” 

““Go ahead,” said Dobbs, looking at him 
steadily. ‘‘I meanit. If you think spitting 
in my face will make us all square, go ahead 
and do it, and we’ll start even. What’s 
more, I won’t reach for anything except my 
handkerchief.” 

Harrington smiled and accepted the 
proffered chair. He talked with Dobbs for 
an hour and a half. He showed him his 
credentials as a matter of form, and then 
started in to back them up with a bird’s-eye 
view of Haiti that made Williams sigh with 
envy. He covered its commerce, contours 
and customs. He divided it by strata, 
geographically and racially. He dissected 
its social composition from Columbus to 
the buccaneers, from the French to the 
marauders, from the Black Conquest to the 
fall of President Sam and the American 
intervention. 

He balanced the marines against the 
natives, and the officers’ wives against the 
white diplomatic and commercial ladies 
who had to mix in colored government 
circles—and pretend they liked it or get 
out. 

Williams gasped, but did not recognize 
himself as Harrington’s principal inform- 
ant when he went on to trace bickerings, 
sadness and rancor to their writhing roots, 
and ended up by delivering the entire 
struggling mass into the cavernous maw 
of Papa Loi. 

“T don’t believe it,’’ said Dobbs, as one 
who does believe. 

“Tt isn’t fashionable to believe it,’’ con- 
ceded Harrington, and went on: ‘‘Good 
government springs up for a day or a year 
and looks as flourishing as a castor-bean 
plant. You can’t see voodooism for the 
leaves. But when they drop, there’s Papa 
Loi, and he’s been there all the time, asleep 
in the kindly shade. If your man’s on the 
island he knows where—but a lot of good 
it will do you to know he knows.” 

“Why won’t you go straight back and 
stay there till you get him?”’ 

“Because I’m not sure he’s a murderer 
or an embezzler.”’ 

“Wait a minute—wait a minute,” 
drawled Dobbs. ‘‘Feel for the soft spot in 
your head, What do you think this place 
is—a Sunday-school library?” 


-his head sorrowfully. 


“‘T know all about your dope,”’ said Har- 
rington, unflustered. ‘It hasn’t got you 
anywhere, has it? As far as I can see, this 
isa gymnasium. You're riding a stationary 
bike, and you hate to get off it because you 
think if you only pedal hard enough it will 
take you somewhere.”’ 

“Did you hear that, Williams?”’ said 
Dobbs, without anger. ‘“‘I guess we’ll have 
to swallow it whole.” 

“‘T’d rather start all over again for my- 
self,’ continued Harrington, “‘and the sur- 
est way of avoiding your bike is not to 
believe anything you believe.” 

“‘There’s always something in that good 
old rule, no matter how silly it sounds,” 
admitted Dobbs. ‘‘Go ahead. Williams 
will fit you out with all the powers we’ve 
got, and I’ll add a letter of my own to the 
bank.” 

As soon as they were out of the private 
office and its door was firmly closea Wil- 
liams turned on his companion and spoke 
with a newborn deference: “Say, for nerve, 
brass, iron and all the tin in a peddler’s 
wagon! Never carry a gun, boy, never 
carry a gun!” 

“Why not?” asked Harrington, with a 
laugh. 

“Because it wouldn’t be fair—it 
wouldn’t be fair to the lion.”” He nodded 
*“And he’s going to 
give you one of his letters—a thing I’ve 
worked five years to get, and never got.” 

When Harrington received the letter, to- 
gether with his credentials and instructions, 
he would scarcely have given it due weight 
had it not been for Williams’ envious re- 
mark. 

It contained only a single sentence: 
“The bearer, James Harrington, who will 
identify himself, is a man I trust,’’ and was 
signed D. T. Dobbs, without any superflu- 
ous “‘ Yours truly” or other empty formula. 
Somehow it managed to suggest the profes- 
sional pride of its author as well as his 
crashing brutality, and Harrington could 
not help feeling a bit of pride in himself for 
having won it simply by discoursing on the 
distant island of Haiti. He might have 
been somewhat humbled could he have 
been present at Mr. Williams’ next inter- 
view with his boss. 

“‘Williams,”’ said Dobbs, “‘forget Haiti 
and buck up. If you don’t quit reciting 
your piece about the black cradle of heat, 
sin and sorrow, the boys are going to take 
you for a phonograph and you'll have to 
live on the nickels they drop in your slot. 
There’s only one chance you'll ever have to 
go back there.”’ 

“One chance!’”? moaned Williams. 
“Please take it away.”’ 

“Yes, there’s one chance,’ continued 
Dobbs, without a smile. ‘““You may have 
to go back to find out who this James Har- 
rington is, where he was born and why.”’ 

Williams threw up his head, suddenly 
sobered. “‘Why didn’t you ask him? But 
you didn’t have to. You heard him talk, 
and you know as well as I do he was born 
and brought up south of Lake Oneida, east 
of Buffalo and north of the Pennsylvania 
line.” 

““You’ve named the exact locality,’’ com- 
mented Dobbs dryly. ‘As for why I 
didn’t ask him, I didn’t ask him because I 
don’t want to know. I may want to know 
sometime, but I don’t want to know now; 
so be careful you don’t tell me any more 
than you have.” 

“But you gave him one of your letters!”’ 
exploded Williams, frowning. 

“Sure! He’s as honest a man as ever 
walked into this office, and he’s got a brain 
like the works in a Swiss watch. I suppose 
if you’d been in my place you’d have tried 
to show off by hitting ’em a crack with a 
hammer.” | 

Williams’ frown deepened. ‘‘Colored 
blood, eh? Fishkill Landing, or something 
like that. Is that what you’re thinking?”’ 

“T don’t know what I’m thinking. All I 
know is, it’s natural for every native-born 
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American to tell the world about the vil- 
lage where he first saw the light of day, but 
this man talked fast for an hour and a half 
without coming any nearer to himself than 
Haiti.” 

“Missionaries, perhaps,” suggested Wil- 
liams. ‘They breed ’em quiet like him. 
But there weren’t any down there; I in- 
quired and I know.”’ 

“There you go,’’ said Dobbs unpleas- 
antly. ‘‘We’ve got a good machine to do a 
certain job, and you want to take out the 
wheels and look at them. You leave him 
alone and I’ll leave him alone.”’ 


XI 


ARRINGTON had had ample occasion 
to get accustomed to thrills, but his 
sensations on starting out for Leaming had 
never yet been approached. It seemed to 
him he was learning the meaning of excite- 
ment for the first time. In spite of the fact 
that neither Williams nor Dobbs had shown 
the slightest suspicion as to his identity, it 
sti!l seemed incredible to him that he would 
be able to pass himself off as a stranger in 
his home town after an absence of less than 
four months. In any case, he was going to 
give it a try. Caught today, he would be 
no worse off than : 
His thought broke away from him at that 
point, turned and began to rush backward. 
It seemed to him he whirled and ran after 
it like a man after a runaway. No worse 
off? It would show him! It led him first 
to the positiveness of Dobbs and Williams, 
two old hands at their business, that there 
had certainly been a murder. From there 
it leaped to the crucial question as to what 
boat Harry Jones had caught. Then it ap- 
peared to round on him and ask point-blank 
how he would prove, if called upon to do so, 
by what ship he had reached Haiti. For a 
moment the question seemed absurdly easy 
to answer, but when he had pondered it for 
a while it became first tantalizing and then 
preposterous. His mind sifted out the 
amazingly small number of people who 
could by any stretch be classed as actual 
witnesses. 

What was the chance of finding the ur- 
chin he had picked up in West Street and 
bribed to buy his sandwiches? He himself 
couldn’t possibly recognize the boy, nor 
even describe him. What was the chance 
that the man who had called to him on the 
pier would remember a passenger with a 
package who had not looked around? ‘hen 
there was the colored lawyer who had re- 
fused to talk to Williams—probably the 
man who had seen the dreadful Harry 
Jones step from the limousine. Was there 
any reason to think he would loosen up 
for another white man, equally a stranger? 
None. 

As to the woman who had befriended him 
and guided him into the hills, would she 
betray Harry Jones because James Har- 
rington asked her to? Never. He knew 
those people—he knew them so well by 
contact and absorption that he would be 
disappointed if the lawyer ever went back 
on his close-mouthed hatred of all whites, 
and broken-hearted if the woman ever 
failed to keep her faith. 

Finally there was Beard. But of course! 
Good old Beard! Why hadn’t he thought 
of him before? Beard could establish every- 
thing. He could give book and verse, day 
and hour Just as the looking-glass, 
hurled from the top of the precipice, had 
fallen, plunged and crashed, so did Har- 
rington’s thoughts now fall, plunge and 
crash. 

Yes—yes, indeed. There was Beard, who 
was as liable today to extradition and 
seven years in the penitentiary as he had 
been on the day he jumped his bail! 

So the question wasn’t quite so absurd 
after all—it was preposterous. He hated to 
admit, however, that it was unanswerable, 
and he was still toying with the hypotheti- 
cal problem when he walked up to the 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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ALF a million new families who tested Pos- 

tum—compared its delicious flavor, its effect 

on health, its convenience, its economy—and made 
the wise decision. ; 


Many members of these families have sent let- 
ters describing their experiences. The letters were 
written in confidence, so are not published. But we 
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can enjoy its flavor at the finest. 
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Week of December 13th 


When your partner doubles one no-trump, 
what does he expect you to do? Get this 
puzzling Bridge problem straight in your 
mind by listening in on the radio, after 
you have played this hand over yourselves. 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
wicket to buy a return ticket to Leaming. 
Nothing less than his profound abstraction 
can explain the mental lapse during which 
he recognized Bill Cosgrave, a boy he had 
known all his life, standing next in front of 
him. A sickening feeling of panic seized 
him; in the fraction of a second he realized 
his hand was about to slap Bill on the back 

and that he was too late to stop it! 
At the blow Cosgrave turned, amazed, 
but seeing the expression of horror on Har- 


rington’s face, he was quick to smile. “I 
guess you thought I was somebody else.” 
“Yes,” stammered Harrington. “I—I 


beg your pardon.” 

“That’s all right. I’ve done it myself 
more than once and I know exactly how 
you’re feeling. Forget it.” 

He picked up his change and made way 
for Harrington, who was biting his tongue 
hard, not from vexation but to keep it from 
crying out the name his pulse was thunder- 
ing: “Bill! Bill! Bill!” That certainly 
had been a narrow squeak! He watched to 
see what car Cosgrave got into, and then 
went back to buy himself a chair in an- 
other. As soon as he was seated he relaxed 
and took himself to task. If he had been 
measuring things with a yardstick instead 
of with one-inch calipers, he wouldn’t have 
been worried as to whether or not he could 
clear himself of a murder of which he knew 
himself innocent. And if he hadn’t been 
worried, most assuredly he would not have 
slapped Bill Cosgrave on the back. 

It was only after the train started that 
the significance of another side of the inci- 
dent swept over him. Cosgrave had looked 


| at him under circumstances calling for in- 


tent observation, he had heard him speak, 
and he had not recognized him. In fact, it 
was the extent of his surprise at finding a 
stranger when he had every reason to ex- 
pect to see a friend which had given Har- 
rington the time to gather his scattered 
wits and utter a noncommittal phrase. If 
Bill Cosgrave, having known him in every 
stage of his youth, had accepted him for a 
complete stranger, then who was there who 
would not? He began to see the close shave 
in the guise of a godsend which enabled 
him to look forward with scarcely a qualm 
to the ordeal of meeting all Leaming face 
to face. When he got down from the train 
he lingered purposely until Cosgrave came 
by, and spoke to him. 

“They told me the Tilman House is the 
best hotel here. Is that right?” 

“None better,’ said Bill. Then, as he 
recalled their former encounter: “You a 
stranger in Leaming?”’ 

““Very much so,” answered Harrington. 

“That was a fool question,’”’ continued 
Bill, ‘‘after you’d asked me about the hotel. 
Do you want to walk or ride?” 

“‘How far is it?” 

“About five blocks, on the corner of 
State Street.” 

“Y’ll walk if you'll tell me which way.” 

“T’ll go along with you. Is that bag 
heavy?” 

“‘No; [hardly know I’m carrying it.”’ 

The streets were a mess of slush, but the 
crossings and sidewalks were reasonably 
clear, and Harrington welcomed a com- 
panion at his side. It made him less con- 
spicuous and gave him a chance to appear 
to gather a lot of information, each item of 
which reduced the liability he was under of 
making a slip in future by showing too 
great a familiarity with his surroundings. 
He asked so many questions as they walked 
along that he himself was subjected to very 
few in return. 

“Going to be here long?’ Cosgrave 
managed to slip in as they arrived before 
the door of the hotel. 

“T don’t know,” said Harrington. “I’ve 
got some business with one of your banks 
and I can’t say just how long it will take to 
clean it up. I’m certainly much obliged to 
you for showing me the way and the town.” 

“That’s nothing,’ disclaimed Bill. 
“Funny the way you slapped me on the 
back, wasn’t it?” 

That was one question Harrington had 
prepared himself to answer. ‘‘ Yes,’ hesaid 
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with asmile. ‘‘I’d like to get a photograph 
of the man I took you for and show it to 
you. You’d forgive me, all right.” 

“Shucks! Things like that are always 
happening. My name is William Cos- 
grave.” 

“And mine is Harrington—James Har- 
rington.”’ 


The Tilman House had not been modern- . 


ized; it had been rebuilt from the ground 
up after a fire just before the war, and 
Harrington was able to secure a comfort- 
able room and bath overlooking State 
Street. Through the window, only slightly 
opened at the top, he could catch a glimpse 
of the State Street National Bank to the 
left, and had directly before him a full view 
of the small parklike square around which 
were grouped the post office, the old First 
Presbyterian Church, the new town library, 
the newer high school and the city hall. 
Since its fine trees were bare of leaves, he 
could look three blocks beyond the square 
and distinguish the line of Oak Street, but 
not its individual houses. 

He was thus in the very heart of the 
region where he had been born and raised, 
and it gave him a shock to see that though 
he could not put his finger on a single detail 
of actual change, the whole scene looked 
strange, as if he had been away for years 
instead of months. He was puzzled and a 
little more than disappointed, but only 
until he realized that the change was in 
himself. He was James Harrington, reborn 
on a mountainside and fathered by the 
Beard of God. No wonder he could not 
see with the eyes of Harry Jones. 

He went into the hotel dining room for 
his dinner and then spent the evening in his 
room, though he would have liked to take a 
stroll. But he hardly dared. He did not 
wish to subject himself to the temptation 
of going from one point to another until he 
had visited every haunt of his boyhood; 
there would be no sense in going out of his 
way to arouse curiosity. He remembered 
the key under the mat at the side door of 
his own house. What if it was there still? 
He might not be able to resist its invita- 
tion. No; he was much better off in his 
room. He unpacked his things and smiled 
at the thought that every one of them had 
been a gift from Beard, who despised pos- 
sessions. Then he read for awhile; but the 
electric light, the hissing of the steam 
radiator and the sight of the telephone be- 
side his bed made him restless. 

He dragged the one comfortable deep 
chair in the room before the window, 
turned out the lights and sat down. By 
closing his eyes he was able to conjure up a 
vision of the ledge with its tiny yawning 
house, its sheltering mango tree, its glim- 
mer of a flat sea—far down, far away, 
shimmering beneath a brazen sun. The 
straddled figure of Beard, grown to huge 
proportions, stood at the edge of the abyss. 
What a mane of hair! What a beard and 
what a voice! He could hear it from here— 
a rolling murmur: ‘“ While your memory 
holds me up between the mountain and the 
sea.” 

His head fell back. He slept the whole 
night through with scarcely the twitch of an 
eyebrow or the movement of a limb. 

Nevertheless, his sleep was not altogether 
untroubled, for he dreamed that while out 
for a walk he met his runaway thought. 
Never before had he known what an inde- 
pendent, unattached thought looked like. 
This one was as big as an ordinary marble 
and had spidery legs, and arms which it 
held akimbo. These threadlike limbs 
sprang quite naturally from its ears and 
jaws, because it was all head and no body, 
and as another natural consequence, its 
eyes and mouth were enormous. It kept 
saying over and over, like a frog croaking, 
“The murder, the boat, the proof; the 
murder, the boat, the proof.” 

But when he awoke it was to a feeling 
not only of vigor but of gayety. He ran 
the tub full of cold water, stripped and 
shaved. When he came out of the icy bath 
he was spluttering and blue; but even be- 
fore he touched it with a towel, his tingling 
flesh had turned pink as a sea shell. He 
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laughed aloud. Awake, he could see the 
joke. Was there anything funnier, more 
Trish, than a fugitive who couldn’t prove 
his own flight? The next moment he was 
absorbed in one of the least considered 
though most continuing of the joys of life— 
the feel of fresh linen on a rejoicing body. 
He went to the window, raised it and looked 
out on a late March day, bright and warm 
with the first whisper of coming spring. 

He stood back and stared. Down there 
he could see Harry Jones running to meet 
his father; Harry Jones off to school; 
Harry Jones, captain of his football team, 
hero of the town and friend of all. Then— 
Harry Jones, the bank clerk, the eyesore, 
the flitting shadow, dragged down by the 
burden of his nose. He could see him walk- - 
ing unseen before the eyes of his friends, 
speaking only in monosyllables under his 
breath, hiding away to eat in the Slop 
Chest, sitting back like a toad ashamed of 
his loathsomeness in Jack’s Cellar, fleeing 
along the towpath to the solitudes beyond 
Jasmine Pool to escape the horror of him- 
self. 

The extraordinary thing was that James 
Harrington watched Harry Jones with the 
interested detachment of a spectator watch- 
ing an actor on the stage. As if he were 
merely intent on getting nearer to the foot- 
lights, or perhaps as if he were going to look 
up an old friend behind the scenes, he 
presented himself at the State Street Na- 
tional a little after nine in the morning. 
But he did not inquire for Harry Jones; he 
asked for an appointment with the presi- 
dent of the bank. 

Mr. John Frazier’s: stenographer came 
out to ask the nature of his business. Har- 
rington knew her well; she was an institu- 
tion—a clever girl of indefinite age who ina 
larger town, or in a bank less conscious of 
its country origin, would have been called 
the boss’ private secretary. She was the 
last individual an impersonator would have 
picked to be the first woman of his previous 
acquaintance to look him over, and he 
should have thrilled to the danger of facing 
her. But at that moment he was so com- 
pletely James Harrington that the risk he 
ran did not occur to him until hours after; 
as a result, even if Miss Walker had felt a 
vague sense of being in a familiar presence, 
his attitude would have persuaded her she 
was wrong. 

“Do you mind telling me why you wish 
to see Mr. Frazier?’’ she asked. ‘‘ Perhaps 
it isn’t the sort of thing he attends to him- 
self.” 

“Oh, yes, it is,’ said Harrington with a 
smile. “Just tell him there’s nothing new 
to shout about, but I was sent here by D. 
T. Dobbs, of Delano & Dobbs. I’ll suit my 
time to Mr. Frazier’s convenience.” 

“Delano & Dobbs,’’ repeated Miss 
Walker, frowning; then her brow cleared. 
“T remember.” 

“They represent the Bankers’ Protec- 
tive Association in the matter of the 
missing bonds,’’ continued Harrington. 
“They’ve also had a retainer from a Mr. 
Detwetter.” 

“Yes, yes. Please sit down, Mr. Har- 
rington. I’m sure Mr. Frazier will wish to 
see you at once.” 

“You might take in my credentials so he 
can look them over first,”’ said Harrington, 
and handed her an explanatory letter from 
the firm, as well as Dobbs’ personal rec- 
ommendation. 

The few minutes he sat waiting were a 
genuine strain, because he was at the 
threshold of the juncture he had visualized 
as the true beginning of his adventure. 
Whether he were recognized at the start or 
not had never seemed to him a matter of 
major importance—at least, he had had no 
reason to regard it as such up to the pass- 
ing worry of the question put to him by his 
runaway thought. What did matter tre- 
mendously was how he should measure up 
to the situation once he was sure that 
James Harrington was to have a free hand. 
That moment had now come. He was 
about to see himself as others saw him— 
not his present, living body, but that dead 
(Continued on Page 51) 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
self which had breathed, lived and failed in 
these surroundings. He was in a sober 
mood when he was admitted to the presi- 
dent’s private office. 

John Frazier was a contrast in every way 
to Old Man Detwetter, who had called him 
the best friend he had in the world. In the 
first place he was so much younger as to be 
almost of another generation, but he had 
inherited so many family characteristics 
that he was a visible continuation of his 
immediate forbear. As a consequence he 
had probably fallen heir to part of Mr. 
Detwetter’s consideration, unconsciously 
passed on from father to son. He was 
small boned, and at the first glance, almost 
dapper in appearance; but as his person- 
ality gained ascendancy over his clothes 
his stature seemed to increase. 

He was the only business man in Leam- 
ing who could patronize an out-of-town 
tailor without arousing either criticism or 
local animosity. Even the fact that he paid 
a New York bootmaker forty-five dollars 
a pair for his shoes had come to be ac- 
cepted with pride as part of his individual 
distinction, long since recognized as an as- 
set to the town. For there was another side 
to John Frazier, known to every shop- 
keeper and farmer within a radius of twenty 
miles, as well as to certain metropolitan 
bankers of national renown. He was as 
honest as the rising sun and as impartial 
as a pouring rain. 

He ran his bank to make money, but a 
prosperous bank presupposed not only a 
prosperous clientele but a prosperous city 
in a prosperous country. As a logical re- 
sult, there was nothing which affected the 
reputation of Leaming that had not come 
to have a bearing on his own conduct. 
Strangely enough, and yet naturally, the 
broader were his interests, the narrower 
became his orbit. There had been a time 
when he also could have moved out to be- 
come a national figure in finance, but the 
more he did for Leaming, the more did 
Leaming fence him in with walls of his own 
building. Being what he was—what he had 
grown to be—he could not have lived any- 
where else. What is more significant, he 
would not have lived elsewhere if he could. 

Fortunately for his country, he repre- 
sented a figurenot unusual in American life— 
the man who has not lived up to the extent 
of his talents, who has been frustrated and 
narrowed by his surroundings, who carries 
deep within him a sense of failure, and who 
is yet the pillar upon which others lean and 
the perennial, living source of others’ 
strength. Nobody who knew him would 
have recognized this description as a pic- 
ture of John Frazier, so let it be added that 
he had sleek black hair, dark eyes, a re- 
luctant smile, a cold manner, and that he 
was generally considered a hard nut to 
crack, though full of meat. He subjected 
Harrington to a deliberate inspection be- 
fore he asked him to sit down. 

“T asked your secretary to warn you 
there’s no startling new development in the 
business I’ve come to see you about, Mr. 
Frazier.” 

“You needn’t have bothered. I had just 
been reading a letter from your firm. They 
tell me the protective association has 
agreed to give up 20 per cent for the recoy- 
ery of the stolen bonds.” 

“Do you see any objection to that?” 

“Not an objection, exactly, as it doesn’t 
come out of our pocket. If it had I wouldn’t 
have agreed.” 

“Why not? Because it would be com- 
pounding a felony?”’ 

“Not exactly, either. But it would 
weaken our case against the culprit if he 
ever comes to trial.” 

“We might as well start straight, Mr. 
Frazier. Let me ask you a leading question. 
Do you believe your former employe, Harry 
Jones, is surely guilty of both murder and 
embezzlement?” 

“Who doesn’t?’”? asked Mr. Frazier, 
showing moderate surprise for the first 
time. 

“YT don’t,” said Harrington. ‘I can’t af- 
ford to.” 
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Mr. Frazier half turned away in his 
swivel chair, picked up a flexible paper cut- 
ter and began bending it. He sat for a 
moment without speaking, then he faced 
squarely about. ‘Just what do you mean? 
As you said, let’s get this straight—where 
we're starting from and where you intend 
to end up.” 

“Everyone else has believed as you be- 
lieve, and got nowhere. They’ve found out 
nothing any schoolboy in your town couldn’t 
have known within an hour of the tragedy.” 

He paused purposely, and Mr. Frazier 
again thought for a moment before he 
spoke. “That’s true. When you put it that 
way it’s extraordinary.” 

“T mean to head the other way, and 
move. I intend to hold deliberately to the 
theory that there was no embezzlement 
and no murder.” 

The paper cutter snapped intwo. ‘“‘Young 
man,” said Mr. Frazier, his eyes astonish- 
ingly luminous, ‘if you could prove that, 
I’d be willing to give you the entire thirty- 
two thousand out of my own pocket.” 

“Did you think as much of Jones as all 
that?” asked Harrington, controlling his 
voice only by imagining himself a mile 
away. The blood was racing in his veins. 
If this was a sample of what was going to 
happen to him how far could he go with 
the masquerade? 

“Jones?”’ said Mr. Frazier, frowning. 
“What Jones?” 

“Harry Jones,” said Harrington coldly, 
icily, still from a mile away. 

“No; you misunderstood me,” con- 
tinued Mr. Frazier impatiently. “I don’t 
feel one way or the other about him.” His 
voice deepened. ‘‘But I would give any 
man thirty-two thousand to wipe the smear 
from the face of this town. It would be 
worth more than that to have it clean 
again.” 

“Just the same, Harry Jones is the crux 
of this whole business,’ said Harrington, 
still coldly. ‘‘What he was and how he be- 
came what he was is the only key that will 
unlock the door I’m looking for. I’m going 
to build him up from the start through the 
people he used to know, and follow him 
wherever he went. I mean all the way. You 
may think I’m a fool, but on the other side 
of the ledger we have my opinion that 
everybody who has touched this case so far 
is a blockhead.” 

“That strikes a fair balance,” said Mr. 
Frazier, with his hesitating smile. “But 
before we settle down to business, do you 
mind telling me how a young man like 
yourself happens to be one of D. T. Dobbs’ 
detectives?” 

“Am Iso different?’’ countered Harring- 
ton. “Or is it because I’m young?”’ 

“Neither. It’s your manner and the way 
you’re dressed. You don’t talk or look like 
a professional bull.’ 

“T’m not. I happened to come up from 
Haiti with Williams, the man who went 
down there on this case. The more he told 
me about it, the more I was struck by the 
fact that there’s every reason to believe in 
embezzlement or murder, but absolutely 
no proof of either. That thought kept com- 
ing back at me in spite of anything he could 
say. Then it struck me he might be right 
about one thing—Harry Jones must have 
gone somewhere and it may have been to 
Haiti. Now if he’s anywhere on that island, 
nobody alive has a better chance of getting 
in touch with him than I have. That’s 
where we come to the 20 per cent. I was 
out of a job, so I proved to Mr. Dobbs that 
I know Haiti like an open book.” 

“T’m surprised at Dobbs, but that only 
raises my opinion of you, Mr. Harrington. 
I’m sorry I can’t see much chance of your 
pulling down your commission.” 

“Mr. Frazier!’” The name came out like 
a bullet. 

ce Yes? ” 

“Was Harry Jones the kind to steal 
thirty-two thousand dollars? Don’t think 
it over for an hour. Answer!” 

“ee No.” 

Harrington had tried Dobbs’ favorite 
method, and this time it had worked. He 
arose with a smile and started for the door. 
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“One moment, Mr. Harrington,’ said 
Mr. Frazier dryly. ‘“‘You’re clever, but 
don’t be too clever. I shall want to qualify 
that answer. Please come back after bank- 
ing hours.”’ 

XII 

“TET’S take a walk, shall we?” said Mr. 

Frazier when Harrington returned at 
four o’clock. “It’s too sloppy to go far, 
but I’d like to show you around a bit.”’ To 
Harrington’s surprise, he was led first to 
the Slop Chest, and then to Jack’s Cellar. 
They did not enter either, but stood outside, 
watching an occasional customer come or 
go. ‘It’s only lately I knew there were 
such places in town,’ explained Mr. 
Frazier. ‘“I’d seen them, I suppose; and I 
had certainly heard of Jack’s Cellar, but 
somehow they never took on shape to me 
before last fall. I’d always placed them out 
of bounds and out of mind.” 

“Why do you show them to me?” asked 
Harrington automatically. He was shocked 
at the unremembered sordidness of two of 
his most familiar haunts. 

“You'll know before I get through,” said 
Mr. Frazier, with his slow smile. Ben 
Brosnahan popped up out of Jack’s Cellar, 
nodded quickly at sight of Mr. Frazier and 
started away. 

“Hello, Ben!” 

Brosnahan stopped and turned. “Hello, 
John.” 

“Come over here a minute. I’ve got 
someone I want you to meet.’”’ When 
Brosnahan had crossed he _ continued, 
“This is Ben Brosnahan, Mr. Harrington. 
You two ought to know each other.” 

Brosnahan gave Harrington his hand and 
a wide-eyed stare. ‘‘Why?”’ he asked. 

““Because Harrington is one of Dobbs’ 
men. He’s up here to make a first-hand 
study of your old friend, Harry Jones.” 

“That’s not fair, John. Harry wasn’t 
any friend of mine. But I'll give Mr. 
Harrington all the help I can.”’ 

He left them, and again Mr. Frazier took 
the lead, back to State Street, past the 
bank, across the park and over to Oak 
Street. There he stopped, almost opposite 
the house in which Harry Jones had been 
born. ‘It’s too bad it’s winter,” he re- 
marked. ‘‘You can hardly imagine how 
lovely this street looks in summer. The 
town is crowding in on these old houses. 
Sooner or later they’ll be so boxed up with 
solid city they’ll have the life squeezed out 
of them.” 

“'That’s the drawback to prosperity,” 
said Harrington. ‘It’s the most destruc- 
tive force on earth.” 

“Tf you mean it roots people out of where 
they were, I guess you’re right. Did you 
have a talk with Mr. Detwetter at the 
bank today?”’ 

“No; but I saw him as he went out.” 

“That’s about all he does nowadays— 
walks in and out. Well, there’s the Det- 
wetter place, the fine old house that’s set 
way back. That’s where he was born. 
Over yonder is the house I’ve lived in all 
my life, the one with the high columns. In 
between is where Harry Jones began—and 
Jack’s Cellar and the Slop Chest are where 
he ended.”’ 

“T see,’ said Harrington. 
qualified your answer.” 

“But I’m not through yet,” said Mr. 
Frazier. ‘‘Come on over to the house, 
where we'll be out of the slush.” 

“‘Can’t we drop in at the Jones place on 
the way?” asked Harrington. “It looks 
abandoned.” 

“And it is. It’s just as he left it, even to 
the key under the mat in front of the side 
door. They had an idea he might come 
back, and they’ve been keeping a pretty 
close watch.” 

Harrington thrilled for the first time to a 
sense of danger, vague and remote, but 
present nevertheless. It was just as well he 
hadn’t gone straight to that key the night 
before. He might have explained himself 
by quick wit and an assertion that he had 
known of it through Dobbs; but as a mat- 
ter of fact, there was nothing in the office 
records he had studied to show that the 
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(Continued from Page 51) 
people he represented knew about the key. 
He wanted to get into the house for a spe- 
cial reason and returned to his suggestion, 
which Mr. Frazier accepted after charac- 
teristic hesitation. 

It was Harrington who stooped over, 
found the rusty key, and after some trouble 
opened the door. They cleaned their feet 
as best they could on the rotten mat and 
entered, but Mr. Frazier remained in the 
side hall, while Harrington went on. The 
house had a musty, unlived-in smell; but 
it was not dark, as the curtains had not 
been drawn or the blinds closed. A thick 
coating of dust was on everything—even 
on the big Bible lying on a shelf just where 
it had been placed on the evening Harry 
Jones had broken with Midge Frazier. His 
mother had never opened it again. Now 
Harrington’s fingers itched to lay hold of it, 
but the dust stopped him. He longed to 
draw out the heavy book, flip up its cover 
and glance at the flyleaf—perhaps tear it 
out. 

“Come on, Mr. Harrington,” called Mr. 
Frazier. ‘It’s as clammy here as a flooded 
cellar.” ; 

“This place must be worth quite a bit of 
money,” said Harrington as they picked 
their way along the brick walk between the 
two oaks. ‘“ Why haven’t you sold it?” 

“We expect to, but there’s a lot of red 
tape to be unraveled first. It may be a 
year before we can get an order from the 
court.” 

“Couldn’t you rent it in the meantime?” 

“T suppose that could be arranged under 
the circumstances, but who would want to 
live there?” 

_“T would,” said Harrington. “I’m here 
to start way back at the root of things, and 
I’d like to rent the Jones place for a 
month.”’ 

Mr. Frazier stared at him, and then 
laughed. “I take off my hat to you, Mr. 
Harrington. But I can’t help saying I’d 
like to see such thoroughness applied to 
some other job.’”’ They were mounting the 
steps of his own house. On an instinctive, 
almost automatic impulse, Harrington 
threw back his head to look up the high 
fluted columns. How often Harry Jones 
had done that same thing, impressed to the 
last by the objects which had given his 
childhood its first notion of the majesty of 
height. “‘They’re good, aren’t they?” con- 
tinued Mr. Frazier’s voice from far away. 

“Those old-timers,’’ said Harrington in 
acquiescence, “‘had a knack of proportion 
we seem to have lost. I doubt whether you 
could get a good architect to try to copy 
this house.” 

“How did you know?” exclaimed Mr. 
Frazier, surprised. ‘‘ That’s the exact truth. 
One of our greatest men in that line told me 
once that if ever my house burned it was 
gone forever. I told him I would rebuild to 
the exact plans and specifications, and he 
laughed at me. He said a thing I’ve never 
forgotten—‘ You can’t copy an enduring 
spirit.’” 

He led the way through the broad hall- 
way, past the drawing-room, to the door 
which opened at right angles on the library. 
As he threw it open a girl sprang to her feet 
and faced about. Evidently she had been 
sitting on the couch before a wood fire, 
reading the book she still held. The shades 
and curtains on the two high windows at 
the back of the room had not yet been 
drawn and she was flooded where she stood 
by a slanting shaft of light. Every line of 
her body was etched in a sharp silhouette— 
short hair, short jacket, short, fold-over 
skirt, slim legs, and planted feet. Boyish, 
but she looked as no boy that ever lived. 

“Hello, Midge,” cried Mr. Frazier nerv- 
ously. “ Didn’t know you were in here or I 
would have knocked.” As he advanced to- 
ward her his manner was so strained that 
Harrington could not help but notice it in 
spite of the fact that his own blood was 
thumping in his temples until they ached. 
“This is my daughter, Mr. Harrington.” 

Midge tossed the book on the couch. 
When Harrington held out his hand she 
thrust her fingers into the tiny pockets of 
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her jacket and looked him straight in the 
face, but not in the eyes. She was younger 
and harder, he was thinking, and forgot to 
withdraw his hand. Then he glanced down 
and saw it there, still outstretched. He 
scarcely heard her say, “‘How do you do, 
Mr. Harrington?’’ as she passed him on her 
way to the door. He let his hand drop and 
by good fortune it encountered the back of 
a chair, which he seized to steady himself. 
It was not Midge’s manner that troubled 
him—it was simply that he had seen her 
and she had spoken to him. 

“T apologize for my daughter,” said Mr. 
Frazier, in clipped, crisp tones, almost as if 
he were repeating a formula. 

“T’m sure she didn’t mean to be rude,” 
murmured Harrington conventionally as 
he recovered himself. 

“You are wrong. She meant to be 
exactly as rude as she was. But don’t take 
it personally, please; she dislikes to have 
any young man sprung on her without 
warning. I had forgotten she was home, and 
you had to pay the fare. Sit over here, and 


_let’s go into this Harry Jones business right. 


Tostart with, what do you know already?” 
“T know he had a bulbous nose.” 
“Yes,” said Mr. Frazier, and paused. 

“That was the beginning of the end.”’ 
““You told me he was born next door,” 

prompted Harrington. 

“Born and grew up there. He used to be 
in and out of this house like a tadpole—a 
sort of older brother to my daughter, until 
he turned into the only frog in the pool. 
Not an engagement, exactly—just one of 
those tacit understandings. As nice a boy 
as you'll find anywhere, but everything 
came too easy for him—games, studies and 
a fine girl. Then there was his father.” 

“What about his father?” asked Har- 
rington, a little too quickly. 

“Oh, I’m not one of those psychology 
fans,”’ said Mr. Frazier reassuringly. “‘ All I 
mean is Jimmy Jones went down and under 
in the face of two bluffs. He never could 
get up his nerve to call our bluff at the bank 
or to call his wife’s bluff in the kitchen. Be- 
tween us, I guess we about killed him.”’ 

“You say it pretty coolly, Mr. Frazier,”’ 
said Harrington, leaning forward. 

“Why shouldn’t I?” He frowned, but 
not with annoyance. ‘If a banker got to 
regretting God’s mistakes as if they were 
his own, he’d die of remorse once a week. 
I didn’t make Jimmy Jones; all I did was 
to pray he’d lam me in the jaw with a 
resignation so I’d have something to prove 
he couldn’t be held down.” 

“He had a wife and child,” Harrington 
could not keep himself from saying. ‘‘What 
if you had accepted the resignation?”’ 

“Tf I’d done that,” said Mr. Frazier 
slowly, “half of Leaming would have stoned 
the windows of the bank while the other 
half was drawing out its deposits.” 

Harrington sank back in his chair as if 
he had just finished rowing a hard race. 
“Folks around here did like him then.” 

“Of course we liked him—a lot of us loved 
him. I don’t-quite make you out. All I’m 
trying to do is to get started on Harry 
Jones, but you won’t let me.” 

“That’s right,’ said Harrington with a 
laugh. “‘I’ll try not to interrupt again.” 

“The first hard thing Harry ever came 
up against was that nose of his, and I’ll 
admit it was pretty awful. But I said to 
myself, here’s where the boy will show his 
stuff, and he did. He showed it the way a 
grub shows his belly—white front and back, 
white all over.” 

Harrington was glad the dusk had crept 
into the room. ‘‘No ship has a soul until it 
has crashed upon a rock,”’ he muttered to 
himself under his breath, driving his finger 
nails into the palms of his hands. ‘‘ Get out 
your yardstick. It isn’t what you pay that 
counts.” 

“He traveled like a toboggan on a slide,” 
continued Mr. Frazier’s even voice, “‘from 
his home next door, from this house, and 
from the sort of people we are, down to 
Jack’s Cellar. You'll have to study Jack’s 
Cellar for yourself to get what I mean. 
Perhaps when you’ve done that you'll 
understand why my sober and unhurried 


‘ton, trying to speak lightly. 
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judgment says that what was left of Harry 
Jones might have embezzled or murdered 
without turning a hair.” 

Harrington arose and stood for a moment 
with his hand resting on the mantel, look- 
ing into the fire. “Don’t you suppose,’’ he 
asked presently, “‘there was something go- 
ing on inside young Jones that none of you 
took the bother to see? Of course there 
was. His nose changed frightfully and you 
assume he changed just as horribly behind 
it. I say he didn’t; that he was simply 
scared and lost, but he himself was the 
same boy you’d always known.” 

“That sounds fine,” said Mr. Frazier, 
“but if you’d been here you would have 
seen that his friends didn’t desert Harry 
Jones; he deserted them and himself.” 

“So you withdraw the no I squeezed out 
of yqu this morning. After careful study 
you think he was the kind to steal.” 

“You needn’t try to trap me again,’ 
said Mr. Frazier, “‘and you needn’t try to 
make me into some kind of ogre either. 
It’s my business to be open-minded in the 
face of evidence. The Harry Jones you and 
Tare talking about wasn’t a clean, upstand- 
ing boy. He was a man who hadn’t only 
gone downhill all the way but had rolled 
himself in the mud when he got there. His 
very brains stand against him, because 
anyone who could plan such an escape 
could easily line his pockets before he went. 
I’m not petrified; change the evidence and 
I'll change my mind.” 

“That’s fair enough,” said Harrington. 
“T’ll see what I can do.” 

Five minutes later he was standing in Oak 
Street, looking speculatively at the side 
door of his own house, when he saw Mr. 
Detwetter approaching from the opposite 
direction, head down and muttering audi- 
bly. The old man seemed to be on his way 
home; but when he had got halfway up the 
walk between the street and his front door, 
he struck his right fist into his left palm, 
turned and started back again. Presently 
he reappeared and repeated the entire per- 
formance. 

As he walked away for the second time 
Harrington caught up with him. ‘‘Good 
evening, Mr. Detwetter.”’ 

“Eh? What? Who are you?” 

“My name’s Harrington—James Har- 
rington. I was sent up here with a letter to 
the bank from Delano & Dobbs.”’ 

“To the bank, eh? Well, then, why don’t 
you take it there?”’ 

“T did. I’ve had two long talks with Mr. 
Frazier, and now I want to see you.”’ 

“What about?” 

“You have evidently forgotten Delano & 
Dobbs, and I’m not surprised. They are 
the people who are supposed to be solving 
the mystery of the lost bonds and your 
son’s death.” 

“Mystery!’’ whispered the old man 
hoarsely. ‘‘There’s no mystery about my 
boy’s death. He was murdered.” 

“‘T’m not so sure about that,’”’ said Har- 
rington. “‘I wish you and I could talk over 
the circumstances together. It might lead 
to something new.” 

The old man stopped beneath a street 
light and seemed abruptly to come to life. 
He straightened up his head and looked 
Harrington over deliberately. “‘Do you 
mean to say it might lead to where Harry 
Jones is now?”’ 

“T want to start with that,” said Harring- 
ton soothingly. “The firm has a vague 
rumor he’s in Haiti.” 

“They had that three months ago.” 

“One minute, Mr. Detwetter. I’m not 
here to go over old ground in the old way. 
You knew Harry Jones all his life, didn’t 
you?” 

“T knew him before he was born, and I 
hope to know him after he’s dead.” 

“Don’t let’s rush ahead,” said Harring- 
“T want to 
find out from the people who knew him 
best just what kind of a fellow he was.”’ 

“‘What’s that got to do with what he did? 
Who cares what he was like before he did 
ae 

“T do,” said Harrington. ‘I care a lot, 
because there’s a possibility he didn’t do 
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either of the things you think he did. Try 
to remember back. Was he the sort of boy 
to steal?” 

“T don’t care anything about the bonds,” 
said Mr. Detwetter dully. “He could have 
had them, and welcome.”’ 

“Let’s be fair,’’ persisted Harrington. 
“Tf you had had the choice between trust- 
ing Harry Jones with a lot of loose money 
and any other boy of his own age—even 
your own son—wouldn’t you have been 
inclined to pick on Harry?” 

“What are you trying tosay?’”’ demanded 
the old man, his eyes bulging. 

“‘T know it’s hard for you to go back to 
that black day, Mr. Detwetter, but you 
must realize that justice can’t stop at hurt- 
ing people’s feelings. You’d rather talk 
with me than have things dug out of you 
piecemeal on the witness stand, wouldn’t 
you?”’ 

“No, I wouldn’t. There’s nothing I’m 
not willing to say here, or on the witness 
stand, or before the judgment seat of God 
Almighty. What do you want to know?” 

“The answer to my question. Would 
you have trusted Harry Jones or your own 
son?”’ 

“Like a fool, I would have trusted Harry 
Jones. What does that prove? It proves 
I was a blind idiot—so blind I couldn’t see 
that what God had made rotten outside 
was rotten inside too.”’ 

“T didn’t mean to stir you up, sir,”’ said 
Harrington, his face white. ‘‘I’m afraid we 
won’t get anywhere unless you can tell me 
more calmly just what happened between 
you and Jones the last time you saw him.” 

Mr. Detwetter interlaced his sausagelike 
fingers in a pitifully ineffectual gesture and 
dropped his flabby chin on his chest. 
““That’s what follows me around,” he mut- 
tered. “It’s what won’t let me sit down or 
rest. I went back on my own flesh and 
blood, as fine a boy as ever lived. Full of 
spirit—too full of spirit for a lump like me 
to understand, until it was too late. I sent 
him to his death. I delivered him into the 
hands of his enemy.”’ 

Harrington’s eyes opened wide; he 
could scarcely believe his ears. He glanced 
over his shoulders to left and right, making 
sure they were quite alone. ‘“‘Go on,” he 
whispered. ‘‘Tell me what happened.” 

“T told Jones my boy had better look out 
for somebody else than him. I told him 
John Frazier had said if Julian was his son 
he’d take him out some night and drown 
him. Then I looked up and saw Harry 
Jones’ face—the face of a murderer, only I 
didn’t know it. I called him back, but it 
was too late. He didn’t come back. He 
went out and drowned my boy.” 

Harrington gave up. With a muttered 
good night, to which the old man made no 
reply, he turned and walked off toward the 
hotel, his own head drooped in thought. If 
the absurdity of his being tried for the 
murder of Julian ever came to pass, Mr. 
Detwetter would become an awkward but 
convincing witness for the prosecution. In 
four months the old man had undergone a 
change only less radical than the miraculous 
transformation of Harry Jones into James 
Harrington. There was no doubt he be- 
lieved genuinely in the goodness of the son 
of whom he had said, ‘‘ Hither I don’t know 
him, or he’s no good.”’ As for the kindliness 
he had always shown toward Harry Jones, 
it was hidden forever behind the veil of his 
clouded mind. 

All he could see now was the hideous 
ogre which had flashed out on him for a 
single moment of a lifelong acquaintance. 
That lived, and all that had gone before 
was dead. 

Harrington looked up at hearing the ap- 
proach of a crisp step. Midge Frazier was 
coming toward him from the direction of 
State Street. She had on a small hat, but 
otherwise she was dressed, in spite of the 
chilly air, just as he had seen her an hour 
before. The slimness of her body reminded 
him of when she was a little girl, but the 
energy with whieh she drove it forward was 
subtly different. It was forceful without 
being buoyant, active without the un- 
seizable vibration of youth, supple without 
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being pliant. In short, it was hard. He 
raised his hat as she approached. 

“Miss Frazier?” 

She stopped short and looked at him. 
“ce Yes? ” 

“‘T wonder if you know the business that 
has ‘brought me to Leaming,” he began 
tentatively. 

“T don’t, and I don’t wish to know,” she 
said clearly. “I left the house to avoid 
you.” 

She spoke the words without emotion 
and passed on. Before he had recovered 
from the shock she was crossing the street 
toward her home. He walked slowly to the 
hotel, ate his dinner in a half trance, and 
went immediately after to his room. There 
he sat down, opened the dispatch case and 
searched through it till he found a supply 
of foreign note paper and envelopes. He 
wrote two letters to himself and a covering 
note of instructions addressed to the firm 


Your Banker Wants to See You 


IDING home on the commuting train 
R the other evening, I happened to 
voice a pet ambition to my seat mate. 
“Some day,” I told him, “‘I’d like to sit 
on the directorate of a small suburban 
bank.” 

“Here too,’”’ he agreed. “But isn’t it a 
shame that the friendly, small-town bank 
isn’t better appreciated?” 

That was a new idea to me. I thought 
everyone appreciated the banker, respected 
him and even envied him. I asked my 
neighbor what he meant. 

“T’ll give you an example. A man in my 
department at the office came to me last 
week and asked if he might have some per- 
sonal advice. He looked as though he had 
been hounded by mince-pie nightmares for 
weeks. 

‘After beating around the bush a while, 
he came out and said he needed some 
money to pay bills incurred through a siege 
of illness. I thought he was going to say a 
couple of thousand at least. 

“Just how much do you need?’ I asked. 

““Three hundred and fifty dollars,’ he 
answered, almost breathlessly. ‘I have in- 
vestigated salary-loan plans, and it seems 
to me that the interest is excessive when 
you count the cost of the investigation of 
credit which they make.’ 

“Now I happened to know that this man 
owns ten shares of the common stock of our 
company, and this stock is selling on the 
market at well over a hundred. I told him 
the obvious thing. 

“All you have to do,’ I suggested, ‘is to 
take this stock to your bank and borrow 
three hundred and fifty dollars on it. The 
bank will hold your stock as security and 
will charge you 6 per cent interest. You 
can make arrangements to repay the prin- 
cipal of your loan at your convenience. 
When the loan is repaid the bank will re- 
turn your stock. 

““* Meanwhile you continue to draw divi- 
dends on your stock, and as it pays around 
7 per cent you are actually making 1 per 
cent on the deal.’ 

“Would you believe it? That man looked 
at me in horror! ‘Oh,’ he exclaimed, ‘I 
couldn’t borrow from the bank! Think 
how I would feel, asking a fine man like 
Mr. Davis, vice president of the bank, for 
a loan.’ 

“T talked to that man foran hour. I told 
him that the bank was in business to hire 
out money just the same as the old livery 
stable was in business to hire out horses 
and wagons. I assured him that the whole 
transaction was honorable and sound. I 
showed him how our business borrows 
money frequently to meet its short-term 
needs for cash. The man finally left, prom- 
ising me that he would see the banker the 
next day. 
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that had recommended him so strongly, 
though he had never seen one of its mem- 
bers. The next morning he took the train 
to a neighboring town and mailed the 
packet at the main post office. 

By the time he returned to Leaming he 
found that news of his business there had 
begun to spread. People looked at him 
with interest. Women seemed surprised at 
his appearance and turned their heads to 
look again; men showed an inclination to 
approach him, and answered his most in- 
significant remark with an eagerness which 
invited further questioning. Everyone was 
willing to talk about Harry Jones, and so 
multifarious and dissimilar were the pic- 
tures drawn that Harrington grew genu- 
inely confused. It seemed incredible that 
four months could so distort the familiar 
presence of thirty years. 

More than ever, he felt himself to be 
divided from the flitting, changing shadow 


“He came inthenext afternoon, all smiles. 
‘Would you believe it?’ he enthused. 
‘Mr. Davis shook hands with me and said 
he was glad to do business with me!”’ 

My seat mate went on to cite other ex- 
amples of bank shyness which had come to 
his notice. A while back, he told me, his 
firm had issued rights on its stock. For 
every ten shares held, a right was issued en- 
titling the holder to purchase an additional 
share at par. Many employes owning stock 
were bothered about finding the cash to 
purchase the additional shares to which 
their rights entitled them. 

“‘T had to explain to them,”’ my neighbor 
went on, ‘‘how they could borrow on their 
stock in order to get cash to take up the 
new shares. They were all bank shy.”’ 

‘“What other examples have you had of 
the usefulness of the bank in meeting money 
emergencies? ”’ 

“Lots of them! We had a case the other 
day of a man whose lease had expired and 
who could not find another house to rent in 
the section in which he wanted to live. 
What he did find was just the home he and 
his wife wanted, but it was for sale. This 
man was making enough money to carry 
the house very comfortably. Yet he came 
to me with tears in his eyes and asked how 
he could get money for his down payment. 
He said he couldn’t bear to sell the few 
bonds he had taken so long to accumulate. 
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of his former self. This creature with as 
many facets as a cut stone and as many 
tentacles as an octopus, which had come to 
life in the imaginations of others, could 
scarcely be expected to touch the James 
Harrington of today. 

As a consequence he went about more 
boldly than ever. With a confidencé bol- 
stered by immunity even from his own in- 
ward thought, he persuaded Mr. Frazier to 
rent him the Harry Jones house and pro- 
ceeded to identify himself with all the 
habits of its previous tenant. 

He had moved in as soon as certain 
details and the necessary housecleaning 
had been attended to, but he waited until 
night, when shades and curtains were 
drawn, before he permitted himself to take 
down the family Bible and flip open the 
cover. The yellowed flyleaf was there, 
marked with paling brown stains. He laid 
the book open beneath the light and started 


“They were good bonds, and, of course, 
he had no trouble at all in borrowing on 
them. Incidentally, the acquaintance he 
built up with his banker developed some 
suggestions for other investments when he 
gets ready to handle them. He had been 
just a shade too conservative and in a few 
cases was getting only 4 per cent, where he 
could safely make switches which would 
give his dollars a chance to earn five and a 
half or six. The banker told him another 
thing too. He explained how the partial- 
payment plan works, so that one may draw 
interest on money deposited as part pay- 
ment for bonds or preferred stock. 

“Td say that the house emergency that 
hit that man was one of the most fortunate 
things that could have come into his line 
of progress. It has opened up the whole 
idea of investment for him, and now he is 
studying the thing just as he studied radio 
four years ago. 

“So much for examples of men who have 
been too conservative about money. Here’s 
a case on the other side. We have a young 
fellow with us who learned about the stock 
market through friends of his who played 
and cleaned up—once. He got the idea 
that buying on margin and selling short 
were smart things to do and that they led to 
sudden wealth. You know what happened. 

“Asa result of a tip he bought a string of 
something or other on margin. The stuff 
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How Did You’se Know We Was College Guys? 


December 11, 1926 


reading the names, skipping the dates. 
“James Jones; James Cawder Jones, Eliza- 
beth, Mary, Thelma, George; Harvey 
Jones, m’d Prudence Harrington; James 
H. Jones; James Harrington Jones, Jr.”’ 

He sighed, and then leaned over more 
closely. After the last name there was a 
question mark written in pencil. He raised 
the book to his eyes, and as he stared the 
pencil mark seemed to grow larger and 
clearer. Had it been there when he last 
studied that page? For the life of him, he 
could not remember. He thought for a long 
time, then he set the book down, placed his 
fingers on the flyleaf, pressed, and drew 
it slowly outward. The old paper crumbled 
neatly at its junction with the binding; the 
leaf came away as if it had been on the 
point of falling out. He folded it and put 
it away in his pocketbook. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


went down and when he got through squar- 
ing himself with the broker he was minus a 
perfectly good savings account which had 
taken years to build up. 

“This chap was in my office one day and 
remarked that Wall Street was a gang of 
pirates. I asked him to tell me about his 
experiences, and he gave me the whole 
story. That was just at the time those 
rights were issued, and fortunately this lad 
still had a few shares of our stock. I urged 
him to go to his banker and borrow enough 
to take up his rights. This he promised to 
do. ‘And when you talk with him,’ I added, 


‘ask him whether the Stock Market can’ 


ever be considered as a place for invest- 
ment.’ He looked a little surprised at this, 
but promised to do as I suggested. 

““A few days later he came in and told me 
about his chat with the banker. That able 
adviser had assured him that far from being 
Captain Kidd’s reincarnated haven, Wall 
Street is a place where you can buy and sell 
things at a profit. The choice and method 
of operation are up to the operator. But 
with these rules observed, it is possible to 
buy and sell in the Stock Market on an in- 
vestment basis: 


“1. Before buying a stock, find out how 
long the company it represents has been in 
business, how many shares are outstanding, 
what the firm has earned for the last five 
years, and whether the market for its prod- 
ucts or service is increasing or decreasing. 

“2. Buy only listed and active stocks. 

“3. Try to limit your purchases to the 
securities of companies with whose business 
you are familiar. For example, if you are 
in the machinery business, stick to the se- 
curities of companies in the same or allied 
lines. 

“4, Never buy on margin. 

“5. Never sell short. 

“6. Never buy more than you can pay 
for at the moment you buy. 


“Our young friend added a seventh rule 
of his own devising which pleased me more 
than the rest. ‘Rule Number Seven,’ he 
added, ‘is that I won’t buy anything with- 
out talking it over with this man at the 
bank.’ 

“You know, the more I see of the crying 
needs of the average young man for sound 
investment advice, the more I think that 
we ought to take up financial health as we 
have physical health. We make regular 
visits to the dentist as a matter of course. 
Periodic physical examinations are ac- 
cepted practice. 

“What young men, and probably count- 
less older men, need now is the regular ex- 
amination of their investments by their 
bankers to make sure that the investments 
are healthy and that they are growing as 
they should.” 

[ — CHARLES LOOMIS FUNNELL. 
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HOW a special gear lubricant prevents 
cold-weather stiffness in your transmis- 
sion and differential. ... makes start- 
ing and gear shifting quick and easy 
.... lessens battery waste .... reduces 


repairs +.» Lncredses power. 


N these frost-bitten mornings, is your 

gear-shift stubborn and muscle-bound? 
Do you shove and yank and grunt, and 
finally let your clutch in, to the tooth-jarring 
tune of clashing gears? 


That’s annoying—but it’s worse! For it 
means that the lubricants in your transmis- 
sion and differential have become stiffened 
by the cold. And stiff lubricants are no pro- 
tection from destructive friction. The fast 
revolving gears slice through the solidified 
lubricant as a knife cuts through a cake of 
soap. And unsheathed gear-teeth gnash to- 


In milder climates 


The added quality that makes Veedol Super-Gear 
ricant safest for cold-weather use also makes it a 
superior lubricant in any climate. Car owners in 
California, Florida and throughout the South can 
ave quieter, longer-wearing gears by having them 
lubricated only with Veedol Super-Gear Lubricant. 


gether—raw metal against raw metal. # The 
result is terrific wear—eventuatly teplaced 
gears and big repair bills. 


How to avoid winter 
gear troubles 


There is a simple way to reduce winter 
gear troubles and avoid expensive repairs. 


Two years ago, Tide Water technologists 
perfected a special new Veedol Super-Gear 
Lubricant especially created to meet cold- 
weather conditions. Hundreds of laboratory 


V-E.ED O.L 
Super-Gear Lubricant 


This lubricant, particularly suited for cold-weather 
use, is a most flexible all year ’round lubricant. It main- 
tains practically a uniform consistency over a wide 
temperature range and will function perfectly at even 
ten degrees below zero. It will not channel in cold 
weather, nor thin out to the extent of flowing away in 
warm weather. 


It is of extremely high lubricating value, has great 
cushioning ability to withstand pressures and sudden 
shocks, and prevents loss in transmission of power. 
It helps to quiet noisy gears. It is recommended for 
use in transmissions and differentials of all types of 
vehicles, including underslung worm drives. 


EEDOL 


SUPER-GEAR LUBRICANT 


and road tests at temperatures as low as 10 
degrees below zero prove this lubricant to 
be virtually unaffected by cold. And, at even 
lower temperatures, there is no record of damage 
to any gear or bearing protected by Veedol Super- 
Gear Lubricant. 


Gears operate with midsummer ease — 
smoothly, quietly. Your starting is quicker, 
with less battery drain. Power is transmitted 
from engine to rear end with a minimum 
loss, which means maximum power at the 
wheels where it will do the most good. 


And always your gears are shielded by the 
tenacious Veedol “film of protection” which 
safeguards them from the wear and tear of 
destructive friction. 


Stop today at the nearest orange and black 
Veedol sign. Have the old fair-weather lubri- 
cant flushed from transmission anddifferential 
and refill with Veedol Super-Gear Lubricant. 


Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation, 11 
Broadway, New York. Branches or wate- 
houses in all principal cities. 


©T. W. 0.8. C. 1926 


Do this NOW! 


Stop at nearest Veedol Dealer’s. Have old gear 
lubricants {not designed pie cold weather} flushed 


from transmission and 


ifferential and refill with 


Veedol Super-Gear Lubricant. Then your gears will 


operate as smoothly and safely as in midsummer. 
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Built Lhis 


Note Details Found Only in Costly Cars — 
Nowhere in Cars of Essex Price 


Essex Has These 
Fine Car Details 


Motor With Famous Super-Six Patents— 
Gives absolute smoothness. 


Front End Timing Chain — Adjustable 


for wear. 
Chain Driven Generator. 
Roller Valve Tappets—For long, quiet wear. 


Aluminum Alloy Pistons—For smoothness 
and efficiency. 


Radiator Shutters and Moto-Meter — For 
motor heat control. 


Air and Gasoline— Cleaned of impurities. 
Automatic Ignition Advance. 
Rear Axle with Four Pinion Differential. 


Oil Lubricated Chassis—With oil capacity 
for hundreds of miles. 


Balanced Tubular Propeller Shaft. 
Aluminum Transmission Case. 


Ball Thrust Bearings in Steering Gear 
and Front Axle—Give easy steering. 


Adjustments to Take Up Wear. 
Spring Shackles—Adjustable for wear. 


Ventilated Crankcase— Preventing oil 
dilution. 


Extra Size Chromium Steel Springs—Giy- 
ing unexcelled riding qualities. 


Oversize Brakes—Very efficient. 
Body— Rigid, Comfortable and Attractive. 
Genuine Plate Glass Throughout. 


Walnut Steering Wheel—With wheel ad- 
justable for driving positions. 


Adjustable Front Seats— For individual 
comfort. 


ESSEX COACH 


*695 


ESSEX SEDAN 


$795 


F. O. B. Detroit, plus War Excise Tax 


. 


The secret of Essex success is simply that its good quality goes all 
the way through. 


Thus throughout, Essex does not merely put quality into things 
easily seen, but it puts the finest construction into hidden parts 
that you never see, except in the long, quiet operation of the car. 
Nothing is skimped. There are no substitutes for finest quality. 


Just glance at the Essex details shown in another column. You 
will find these practices duplicated in many high priced cars, but 
never elsewhere in the Essex price field. 


These differences are not so overwhelmingly apparent in a com- 
parison of new cars. But they show up after months of hard service 


in the way Essex cats stay young, smooth, snug, quiet, with the © 


snap and dash of new car performance. They are revealed in Essex 
economy of gas, oil and maintenance, its freedom from repair needs 
and its long lasting reliability. 


Roller valve tappets, adjustable front end timing chain, adjustable 
spring shackle bolts and other chassis features to take up wear, 
together with ventilated oil and motor protected from dust and 
dirt, assure the long satisfactory service for which Essex is famous. 


More than 900,000 motors of its exclusive Super-Six principle have 
established the supremacy of this design beyond all comparison. 
Easy to drive and operate, no car, regardless of size or cost, is more 
comfortable riding. 


Back of these great results are years of development, experience 
and unlimited resources, which make this value, quality and price 
exclusive to Essex. 


‘A 30 Minute Ride Will Win You’ 


ESSEX6 
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Essex is now furnished in either two-tone color 
effects or baked enamel of lasting luster 
and beautiful striping. 


Tare eee ee 
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or a MERRY CHRISTMAS 


EVEREADY FLASHLIGHTS 
DISPEL DARKNESS 
AND DANGER 


A THOUSAND THINGS 
MAY HAPPEN 
«IN THE DARK 


Here is the present with a past. It has 
proved its acceptability as a gift for 
everybody, from six to sixty, year after 
year. Eveready Flashlights are extremely 


Genuine Evereadys also have the 
safety-lock switch, which prevents acci- 
dental lighting and consequent wasting 
of current; octagonal lens-ring, which 


good-looking—they are intensely useful 


prevents rolling when you lay the flash- 
—they are inexpensive. 


light down; beveled, crystal-clear lens; 
durable, all-metal barrel, etc. 


You cannot give more and spend /ess. You 
cannot choose a gift more universally welcome 
tomen, women and children. Give Evereadys 
this Christmas to everyone on your list. You'll “3 
be glad you did... and so will they who Wyeth 
receive them! 1 

There’s an Eveready Flashlight for every 
purpose and purse, and an Eveready dealer 
nearby. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 


New York San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


This is the ideal combination for 
Christmas giving! An Eveready Flashlight! 


Save wandering and wondering this year by 
deciding right now to give an Eveready Flash- 
light to everyone on your list. It will brighten 
their lives every day and night in the year. It 
will guard their steps in the dark and lighten 
the nightly chores. 


To be sure of the newest and best flashlight 
features, insist upon getting genuine Ever- 
eadys. Only Eveready has the new, conve- 
nient ring-hanger for hanging up the flash- 
light when’ not in use—the greatest single 
flashlight improvement in years. 


No. 2616—the Ever- 
eady 2-cell Flash- 
light with the broad 
beam, $2.35, com- 

plete with battery. 


TH E RUNG ='o AN’ Geb 


This is an exclusive Eveready fea- 
ture. Hinged, metal ring in end-cap 
for hanging up flashlight when not in 
use. Ring snaps securely closed, out of 
the way, when flashlight is in action. 


EVEREADY 


FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


-they last longer 


ss REND 


FLASHILCury 
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No. 2672—the Ever- 
eady 3-cell Focusing ~—ae 
Spotlight with the : polliey 


300-foot range. 
$3.75, complete with 
battery. 


No. 2619—the Ever- 
eady 3-cell Flash- 
light with the broad 
beam. $2.75, com- 
plete with battery. 


No. 2604—the Ever- 
eady 2-cell Flash- 
light with bull’s-eye 
lens. $1.85, com- 
plete with battery. 


No. 2671—the Ever- 
eady 2-cell Focus- 
ing Spotlight with 
the 200-foot range. 
$3, complete with 
battery. 


Deetteen oO 

friend but 

his sword, 
and no fortune but his 
talents he rushed into 
the lists where rank 
and wealth and genius 
were arrayed, and 
competition fell be- 
fore him as from the 
glance of destiny.” 

This was written 

rather grandiosely of 
' Napoleon. But change 
the setting. Instead 
of the sordid and san- 
guinary battlefields of 
a war-drunk Europe, 
put our own country 
a generation ago, and 
more particularly, the 
great, rich, unde- 
veloped stretches of 
the Northwest, with 
the vast, unexploited 
wilderness scarce a 
stone’s throw away. 
Instead of destructive 
military exploits, sub- 
stitute a constructive 
battle—the building 
up of a splendid mer- 
cantile success— and 
finally, instead of the 
famous little French 
corporal with nofriend 
but his sword, put a 
potent little blue-eyed 
Irish-American girl 
with no friend but 
her headpiece and no 
fortune but her char- 
acter, her talents, her 
dreams, who waded 
fearlessly into a job 
ina field hitherto held 
to be exclusively mas- 
culine, and seeking no 
favors, demanding no 
odds, established her- 
self on an absolute 
parity with men and 
achieved an outstand- . 
ing success as a merchant of the Northwest, winning not 
only a substantial fortune but also, what is more impor- 
tant, a solid reputation for mercantile integrity, high 
standards and ideals. With these alterations to fit the 
American scene and eliminating the bombastic quality of 
exaggeration, the description of the little corporal touches 
off a few high lights in Elizabeth C. Quinlan’s career as 
merchant of the Northwest. 


A Romance of Hard Work 


Nees story of her life is the story of a romance—a ro- 
mance typically American. It could not have happened 
in Kurope, where, with rare exceptions, constructive genius 
in the common mass is frozen out or stamped on or delib- 
erately pinched off while still in the tender bud, the Old 
World environment being unfavorable to such efflores- 
cence. But also, and even more characteristically, it is a 
romance of hard work. Analyzed, her success is seen to be 
no accident, no miracle. Executive ability, broad vision, 
shrewd business insight and financial sagacity, personal 
Magnetism combined with the gift for dealing with her 
business associates, customers and employes so as to create 
strong bonds of loyalty and affection. 

These qualities of leadership have been cemented to- 
gether into success by the powerful glue of hard work; of 
Incessant labor; concentrated, unremitting endeavor; an 
ever-vigilant eye on detail; toiling day after day and far 
Into the nights without reserve or limitation; through 
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ILLUSTRATED 


A Farmer Would Enter Goodfellow’s, Firm Set to Buy His Wife a Plain, Sensible Coat; He Knew What He Could 
or Could Not Afford. He Would Depart Astonished, Half Elated, Half Ashamed, With a Handsome Fur Garment 
on His Arm. Elizabeth Quinlan Had a Way With Her 


sickness, heartbreak, failure, mistakes and those somber 
moments of loneliness, doubt and soul dismay which assault 
even the most reliant woman who strays from the tradi- 
tional path of her sex out into man’s battling, bedeviled 
world. Sacrificing, striving, building toward a goal with 
what Napoleon called a two-o’clock-in-the-morning cour- 
age, and Americans designate colloquially by a brief, four- 
lettered word. A romance of hard work, yes; but the game 
was worth the candle; and the biggest element of the 
whole romance she told me, musing over her rich and 
varied experiences—experiences which would make a three- 
decker novel of the American realistic school—lay in that 
selfsame factor of hard work. 


But let us turn back the leaves of the years and see how 
this success, at first only a lively little dream, took on shape 
and substance. It began with two young clerks in Good- 
fellow’s store, the best in town at the time. But that was 
thirty-five years ago and Minneapolis was still young, 
primitive. It is difficult to realize that some of these great, 
prosperous cities of steam and steel in the Middle West are 
little more than a generation old. Also it should be remem- 
bered that thirty-five years ago the idea of specialty shops 
for women’s apparel had not yet been born in America. 
The multitude of little stores selling evening gowns, wraps, 
sports clothes, elaborate negligees and diaphanous lingerie, 
which now dot the continent and are to be found in even 
moderate-sized towns, were not even dreamed of then. 
Nobody sold such charming, gay, frivolous fripperies for 
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the very good reason 
that nobody wore 
them er had any use 
for them in the simple 
. social relationship of 
pioneer life. 

In Goodfellow’s 
store and others of its 
class they carried 
heavy woolen and cot- 
ton union suits, long 
racks of calico Mother 
Hubbards, stiff petti- 
coats of drill or corded 
sateen and perhaps a 
few tailored suits 
which looked as if they 
had been designed by 
the devil in a rage. 
Contrast these gar- 
ments with the gauzy 
lingerie, fur and lace- 
trimmed negligees, 
imported gowns and 
ermine wraps now sold 
as a matter of course 
every day in the week 
in that same street. 
It is a volume of his- 
tory in itself. 


On Their Own 


UT civilization, 

with its twin sis- 
ter, sophistication,was 
already striding with 
seven-league boots 
toward the great, un- 
exploited West, and 
Elizabeth Quinlan, at 
that time a slim, wide- 
eyed Irish girl clerking 
at Goodfellow’s, be- 
gan to dream a dream. 
The sealskin coats 
helped; their fur was 
so soft and deep; and 
even then she adored 
lovely things, and as 
a saleswoman she was 
to the manner born. 
The coats hung on 
long racks, and the slim young clerk tried them on for the 
customers, exhibiting their beauty, their fine quality, their 
style. Her sincere enthusiasm was contagious. A farmer 
would enter Goodfellow’s, firm set to buy his wife a plain, 
sensible coat; he knew what he could or could not afford. 
He would depart astonished, half elated, half ashamed, 
with a handsome fur garment on his arm. Elizabeth 
Quinlan had a way with her. 

And one day she said to Fred Young, another clerk, 
“Suppose we open a ladies’ store and carry only ready-to- 
wear garments for women? You know—everything they 
need; a department for hats, another for dresses, coats, 
underwear, andsoon. Not general merchandise; not stuff 
by the yard; just ready-to-wear women’s apparel.” 

That was the beginning of the idea. Highly individu- 
alized specialty shops—though that term had not yet been 
invented—under one head, housed under one roof. 

“Why should a good woman customer have to go down 
the street to the milliner’s for a hat and some other place 
for her shoes?’’ she demanded. ‘‘ Why not sell her every- 
thing she needs right in one place, keep her trade and spe- 
cialize along those lines?” 

Well, at first it was only a dream, an idea to play with at 
lunch hour and dull intervals between customers, for be- 
tween them they didn’t have a bean. Just youth, enthusi- 
asm and a magnificent belief in themselves. But they 
talked it over endlessly until the seed began to grow, and 
finally Young decided to try a shot at it and asked his 
fellow clerk to go into partnership with him. 
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She replied to him, “Give me a little breathing space. I 
must have time to think this over, for if I decide to go into 
it I’ll go in heart and soul and make it my career. And I’m 
not sure I want to do that.’’ For at that time life was 
calling—calling hard. So she went East, visited friends, 
pondered, fell into long silences, put away the thought, 
then took it out again and looked it over, and the final 
upshot of the matter was that she said yes. The idea of 
being a merchant appealed to her, and Young, who always 
declared she was the best investment he had ever made, 
gave her nature leeway and let her call the tunes. 

The new firm started out with half a floor. It was the 
ground floor, and the rear half at that, for they were too 
poor to hire the front. They started in on a shoe string, 
and they didn’t have even the shoe string; they had to 
borrow that. 

“‘Well, I remember that first loan of Elizabeth’s,” said a 
friend. ‘‘It wason her home. And I remarked to her after 
we'd biked out to see it one evening after hours, ‘It’s well 
the president of the bank hasn’t seen this house or he 
wouldn’t loan you a cent!’ 

““Pooh! He’ll never come away out here to see it,’ 
laughed Elizabeth. ‘He knows I’m a good gamble.’ And 
so the deal went through.” 

In due course they started the new venture on the 
ground-floor rear. There were just the two of them. No 
clerks. What alterations they put in they made them- 
selves, for they didn’t wish to sink the ship with debts 
before they could get up sail. Fred Young constituted him- 
self guardian of the till, managed the finances and kept the 
books. Elizabeth took care of the sales, drummed up new 
customers and bossed the purchasing end. The buying 
was done chiefly in Chicago, and with their scant margins 
they had to mind their p’s and q’s. You are to imagine 
them counting the dollars— Young, the watchdog of the 
treasury, always cautious, conservative, hanging back, 
afraid of going broke; Elizabeth all for expanding, stretch- 
ing out, confident she could sell the goods. She’d want to 
buy six dresses and her partner would try to peg her down 
to three; excited consultation would ensue. 

“But look here. I know where I can sell those six dresses 
right now,’’ she would exclaim. ‘“‘There’s Mrs. Smith and 
Mrs. Jones,’’ she would nick off on her fingers the names of 
her various customers, and in the end Young would yield. 
“Allright. That’s your end. If you’ve got the customers 
go as high as you like.’””? And the dresses always sold. 

The first precarious year passed, and the young woman 
merchant began to feel stirrings and strivings after greater 
things. The scale was too small; it cramped her style; 
and presently she began to egg her partner on to buy in 
quantity instead of by half dozens; and, astime went onand 
her good judgment demonstrated itself in increased sales, 
he trusted her more and more with the reins of government 
and confined himself to the accounts. But he was fighting 
a losing fight with an incurable sickness which confined 
him for years before his death to his room, and upon his 
partner devolved the entire burden of running affairs. 
She it was who did the hiring and firing, planning, expand- 
ing, buying, dealing with other merchants and approaching 
bankers for credit. 


Going After Goodwill 


HESE were the crowded formative years in which she 

learned to tackle her job likeaman; to keep her eyes and 
ears open and her mouth shut; to pay her bills on the nail; 
to ask no odds merely because she was a woman in a man’s 
world playing a man’s game; to supervise personally her 
own business in every department and detail and insist that 
her policies be carried out; to make her own plans and fix 
her own goals and standards, instead of blindly imitat- 
ing other firms which seemed to be making good, until 
presently she began to hang up a record among her asso- 
ciates, quite independent of her sex, as a merchant of enter- 
prise, integrity and sound common sense. Her character 
began to pay dividends in the shape of confidence and re- 
spect in the quarters where such qualities are transmutable 
into coin of the realm. Hard-headed bankers did not look 
down their noses and hem and haw when this particular 
young merchant breezed into their offices for a loan. Mod- 
erate credit— which was all she wanted in thoseearly years— 
was always on tap. Then, after years of illness which pre- 
vented his active participation in business, her partner 
died in 1912; but she had been in the saddle all through 
his protracted sickness and so now she went on alone. 

“Tt’s amazing,”’ said a friend, ‘‘to see how far she has 
gone. She has the qualities ofa man—vision, executive 
ability, big ideas and the courage to work them out. I’ve 
watched her career for thirty years, watched her build her 
organization from the ground up. She deliberately chose a 
merchant’s career, counting the cost. Her life isa romance, 
but it is essentially a romance of hard work. From the 
first she built solid foundations; going after the good-will 


of the Northwest; strengthening her mail-order depart- 
ment; welding together a strong organization; paying 
high for first-class merchandise and first-class help; ever 
insistent on courtesy, service and good manners among her 
employes; always ready to advise them in their private 
troubles, and helping them through sickness; going right 
out on the floor and teaching them how to handle custom- 
ers and sell her goods; giving promotion and fashion talks, 
until finally all this heavy initial spade work began to tell 
in increased sales and prestige, and she became one of the 
outstanding merchants of the Northwest.” 

These are the bare bones of her career. Some of the con- 
crete details of that struggle, together with glimpses of her 
business philosophy, Miss Quinlan told me, sitting in the 
executive offices of her new building which—store, ground 
and contents—represents an investment of approximately 
$5,000,000 conjured out of nothing by her brain and her two 
capable hands. 

“The hard part of those early years came when Mr. 
Young fell sick,” she said, ‘‘for then I had to take over his 
work in addition to my own. Before that time I had been 
too busy to bother with the financial side, but now I was 
forced to hire an expert accountant and buckle down and 
learn all that end of the game. It was rough sledding for 
a while, but I realized I had to grasp the financial factors 
very firmly or sink. And, of course,” she laughed, ‘‘I hadn’t 
any intention of sinking from the very start.” 


Trimming the Windows for Easter 


Wy HAT complicated matters was the fact that I had to 
be absent a good bit of the time, burning the road to 
Cheago, New York and Paris in order to keep in contact 
with my markets. Presently I saw I had to have more help 
inside the store. I could not cover the outside and the in- 
side at the same time, and the outside job was one I could 
not delegate. And then it was I first heard of that fabulous 
creature called a merchandise man. That was what my 
good business friends told me I needed. Well, I didn’t know 
what kind of an animal that was or what it was supposed 
to do, not tomention how much it would cost. But the name 
sounded alluring, and when they assured me he’d take all 
the care of detail in the store off my hands and leave me 
free for the buying, planning and policies, it seemed simply 
heavenly to me. I decided that if only I could snare a 
merchandise man I’d be the happiest woman in the world. 
“*And what might these wonderful creatures cost?’ 
I asked. They mentioned a salary of $5000; it might run 
to $6000 or $7000, they said. I threw up my hands. 
“““Fleavenly powers!’ I cried. ‘Why, there’s not a single 
soul in my whole organization to whom I pay more than 
twenty-five dollars a week.’ My own salary, of course, 
went right back into the plant. 
“Still it has always been my policy never to consider 
money first. I have always been willing to pay for the best 
in merchandise and personnel. They’re cheapest in the 


-end. So I thought it over, and then went to interview a 


merchandise man who had been recommended to me. 
““Well, I was ushered into his office and stated my case 

and outlined my needs. The merchandise man finally 

consented to take charge and I closed the deal thankfully 
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-cloth, sensible, plain, without an atom of allure. 
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and returned in a kind of seventh heaven of delight. Surely 
now the internal machinery of the organization would func- 
tion in a perfect fashion. 

“‘So I let him loose on the store and departed for New 
York and Paris to buy clothes and study styles. I was 
gone three months. And all those three months I was free 
from worry and kept thinking to myself with childlike 
faith, ‘What a marvelous thing is a merchandise man! 
Blessings on whoever invented him.’ In the spring I re- 
turned from Europe, remained in New York a few days and 
then decided I would run down to Atlantic City for a week. 

“T arrived home the Saturday before Easter Sunday. 
Now I have always taken especial pains in dressing my win- 
dows for Easter week. It was my habit to supervise it person- 
ally, often doing the work myself. I liked to have some 
of our loveliest gowns in the windows; something exquisite, 
provocative, springlike, rare. Something to make the 
passers-by pause and catch their breath in sheer delight 
at the delicate loveliness displayed. There’s a whole art in 
window dressing. It’s a sure index of the taste, the 
standards, the policy of the store. It’s a direct advertise- 
ment to the public of the class of goods you stand for and 
the type of clientele you are trying to win. 

“Nobody had met me at the station because at the last 
moment I decided to take them by surprise. I didn’t want 
them to prepare for me, you see; and absence quickens the 
perception. I wanted to give my store the once-over like a 
stranger, as if it were a competitor’s layout. As I ap- 
proached our corner I hurried on eagerly, wondering what 
beautiful, artistic display my merchandise man had ar- 
ranged. At the end I fairly ran. But the first view of the 
window halted me dead in my tracks. Imagine my horror 
to discover that my important Easter display consisted of 
a drab group of marked-down winter coats! And not even 
my best-looking winter coats, at that. They were of covert 
And 
plastered all over them in plain sight, for all the world as 
if it were a fire sale, were price tags and a big ugly black 
placard which read: ‘Former Price So-and-So.’ Marked 
down covert-cloth coats for an Easter display! And price 
tags in my chief display window which had never shown 
a price tag in the whole course of its career! A display 
window’s function is to exhibit choice and lovely things, 
and incidentally lure the public inside. If a passer-by is 
sufficiently interested to desire the price he can satisfy 
his curiosity by walking inside. 

“Well, I blew into the store, had the curtain of the 
display window pulled down and dressed the window 
myself with the prettiest things I could find. That little 
episode taught me one thing—there’s nothing in a name. 
The acid test is performance every time. Several times 
I’ve hired people who have been of no use to me—not 
with my policy and the high-grade merchandise I sell. 
But I don’t regret the money I lost on them, for they 
proved to me they weren’t what I wanted; and it’s worth 
money sometimes to know what you can’t use.” 


Putting Myself Into My Ads 


“TN THE early years I had to do everything—the hiring 

and firing, buying and selling, studying the markets and 
my customers’ needs. Among other things I had to write 
the advertisements. In the daytime I would be so over- 
whelmed with a thousand details that I had no leisure; so 
I wrote them in the evening and took them over to the 
newspaper office around midnight. Often I would be so 
exhausted that I would drop down into the nearest chair 
and go fast asleep. It was drive, drive, drive, those days, 
every minute of the time. : 

“Well, in that way I came to study the subject of advyer- 
tising in order to see what made some advertisements suc- 
ceed and others fail. Some advertisement writers, even 
though highly educated and trained, are no good. Their 
stuff doesn’t sell the merchandise. They just don’t take 
with the public. Well, that puzzled me. Sometimes I’ve 
hired a high-priced individual to take care of the advertis- 
ing, only to discover that my sales were better when he was 
off on a fishing trip; I lost money when he stayed on the 
job. And, thinking it all over, I decided that you have to put 
yourself into the advertising—your personality, your feel- 
ing. You have to lure the public, like fish, with tempting 
bait. And my public was a cultivated, discriminating group 
of taste and refinement, for which you cannot use the same 
coarse bait you would need for a fire sale. So, after one or 
two unsuccessful tryouts with advertising men, I decided 
I could do better handling that department myself. And 
often when I got through working on those ads I felt like a 
washed-out rag. All my warmth, vitality, had gone out of 
me into them; but those were the ads which brought me 
the best returns. And even now I keep a personal eye on 
that department, because through it I speak directly to my — 
public about my merchandise, my standards, my ideals.” 

(Continued on Page 197) ; 
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Courage’s company had been sought—and 
bysucha man! Itreimbued him with some- 
thing of the self-respect, the confidence and 
the buoyancy with which, long ago, he had 
embarked on this life in Wallflower Road. 
He was almost brave again. 

“T may,” he said to his wife as she 
hovered about their bedroom, proffering 
her services—for very perfectly she under- 
stood in her small and simple way the im- 
mense value of every small and simple 
tribute at such great moments in indecisive 
and timid lives—‘“‘I may, my dear, be going 
to make a friend really worth making; a 
good deal younger than myself—true; but 
a man of intelligence; an intellectual man; 
I could talk to this Mr. Fleet. It seems a 
long time since I actually talked with men.” 

“Tn the train * 

“Tn the train, my dear, we City travelers 
who meet in the third-class carriages— 
what are we? Worms; rabbits; just work- 
ing through our day, returning to our bur- 
rows at night! The life is stultifying, my 
dear. Routine work in an office; routine 
pay; routine Saturday afternoons and Sun- 
days off, but nothing to do with ’em that 
doesn’t cost money. The life of we poorly 
paid City workers isn’t human. A man like 
me,” he said, when he had pulled on his 
dinner jacket and stood regarding himself 
in it, ‘is capable of so much more.” 

“‘T know yow’re not satisfied,”’ said Mrs. 
Courage lovingly, “‘and no wonder.” 

“T am capable of much better things,” 
he repeated. 

She said, “It is marvelous the way your 
patent shoes have kept; hardly the be- 
ginnings of a crack.” 

He looked and looked at himself in the 
glass. And still his old dreams floated 
about his head. He had thought he was 
over them, beyond them, but he wasn’t. 
As he saw himself once more in evening 
clothes, carefully tied tie, white silk hand- 
kerchief and all, he felt once more—as he 
had done when young—as if he walked to 
the open gate that admitted to the high- 
ways of the world and all adventure. Every 
morning, waving good-by to a bride in a 
doorway, setting forth to run for the 8:30 
train, he had felt like this when he was 
young; he had seen the golden gate flung 
wide and the shining road through. 

“‘T haven’t altered much,” he said. And 
she knew that he had altered barely at all. 
“‘T’m not the same man here, in these, that 
has to bow and scrape to the clients who 
come into our office.” 

“That,” said Mrs. Courage sweetly, “‘is 
just dissembling. In business everyone has 
to dissemble.”’ 

He nodded agreement. 
like to see me.” 

“She certainly would.” 

“Tl go down.” 

Mrs. Courage said a thing that had been 
in her mind since yesterday evening, when 
Fleet’s letter had come: ‘‘You’re fond of 
going out yourself, Herbert. It’s only the 
opportunity that’s lacking. Can’t you, 
now, understand how she longed to be 
out—be gay? And you can understand my 
feeling about her, can’t you, dear? All 
that you’ve ever wanted for yourself— 
money, influence and position and the no- 
tice of people—I’ve wanted for her. All 
that has ever fretted you, fretted me—for 
Jewel. You understand?” 

Courage turned to her and said remorse- 
fully, “I understand, my girl.”’ 

“Tt’s hard to be contented.’ 

“T never shall,”’ said Courage, with his 
usual feeble fierceness. And he kissed her, 
and, hand in hand, they went down. 

“Jewel!” 

She was home, and setting the table for 
supper. She came into the hall and ad- 
mired her father, his gray smiling face and 
le eyes. An adventure had befallen 

im. 

“T believe father feels just as I did going 
off to the Tree Top Club and leaving you 
both sitting here!” 


“Jewel would 
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“Go along with you!” said Courage. 

“Yes, you do,” said his wife, with the 
cheekiness of a little hen sparrow. 

“‘Tt’s nice to be appreciated,’’ Courage 
owned. “Bucks a man up.” : 

‘““And a girl up,’ said’ Mrs. Courage 
quickly. 

Jewel leaned in the doorway watching 
them. And whereas before she had been 
feeling quite certainly that life had ended 
for her at twenty, now she seemed to see 
that life would still go on. She saw newly 
that deep down in these elderly gray di- 
minished people was rooted the instinct of 
living. They still lived and hoped, smiled, 
enjoyed, and looked for the adventure round 
the corner. They were not merely parents; 
they were also people. If she were like this 
presently, to the world dim, faded, negligi- 
ble, inside herself the furnace would not 
quite have died down; it would be there, 
stoked, ready for the infrequent blaze of a 
joy. 

“‘T wish you were coming too, my dears,” 
said Courage, going toward the front door. 

“No, you don’t,’’ answered his wife in a 
gay voice. “It’s a man’s party. Enjoy 
yourself!’? So he went out in fine heart. 

Ever since he had been young he had en- 
joyed a frosty night. Starsin thesky anda 
tingle in the air and a hard ring underfoot 
pleased him. He was no longer a failure 
and a drudge, but the sought-after guest of 
aman like John Jeffrey Fleet. At the office 
that day he had mentioned the name casu- 
ally; his fellow clerk had responded, ‘‘ Why, 
Fleet’s Steel Trust—a big concern.” 

““He’s a nice fellow, Fleet,’’ said Cour- 
age, his heart swelling so that he could 
barely keep the swell from his voice. 

““A bit literary, I’ve heard,” suggested 
the other. ‘An original sort of chap; does 
what he likes, they say.” 

“‘T’m dining with him tonight.” 

“You! We’re coming on! Leaving here 
then?”’ 

“Oh, why?” said Courage nonchalantly. 
“Why? It’s not a business but a social 
engagement.” 

So now he came splendidly to the impor- 
tant house. He had in his mind a slight 
regret that he had visited it only a week 
ago, asking for the chauffeur and not the 
master. But he eased himself with the re- 
flection that the butler couldn’t possibly 
guess the import of that. And, indeed, 
when he opened the door to see the little 
man standing on the doorstep, Batters, the 
perfect, had for him but the slight respect- 
ful gleam of welcome that he habitually be- 
stowed upon a remembered guest. Taking 
Courage’s hat and coat, he ushered him 
again into the wine-red room. “‘ Mr. Cour- 
age.” 

“T have a good name,” Courage re- 
flected. John Jeffrey came forward. And 
again Courage thought: ‘‘ What a splendid 
young man! If only he’d been the chauf- 
feur! Chauffeur or not, I’d have liked him 
for a son.” 

“This,” said John Jeffrey, “is very kind 
of you, Mr. Courage.’’ And he brought 
Jewel’s father—upon whom neryousness 
had descended palpably—to the hearthrug 
before the roaring fire, and they stood 
there; for it is easier for a very nervous per- 
son to stand than to sit until he feels better, 
and John Jeffrey knew it; and at once Bat- 
ters came in with cocktails. 

“Your special, Batters?” said John Jef- 
frey, smiling. 

““My special, sir.” 

Courage stood on the hearthrug, pouring 
that magic down his throat; feeling, within 
a minute or two, better dressed, taller, more 
complacent, au fait, with this business of 
dining in such a house. 

“How’s your daughter?” Fleet asked. 

‘Very well, indeed, thank you. She has 
taken a post and is trying to forget her 
troubles in work.” 

“Splendid!” said John Jefirey, surveying 
the dignified small man. 

‘She is a splendid girl.” 


“‘T know it—I mean, I feel sure of it.” 

“‘Of course it has been a tremendous blow 
to her mother and me; an only child, and 
such a lovely girl. But what we have to do 
is to stand by her.”’ 

‘A family’s strength is in unison,’ John 
Jeffrey observed weightily. 

Then suddenly old Courage asked, 
““Where—where—where’s the fellow?” 
And he ran a finger round his collar as if it 
became tight. Fleet saw the veins corded in 
his spare neck. 

“He has rage, this-poor little man,” he 
thought. He answered: ‘‘He crossed to 
France that night. I couldn’t tell you 
where heis now. He may be driving in any 
country in Europe; he had good references 
as a chauffeur on the Continent.” 

“So much the better,’ said Courage, 
with a quick sigh. 

“T’m afraid it didn’t occur to me till too 
late that he should have been stopped—on 
the ground of desertion. I hope you won’t 
blame me.” 

“T don’t blame you. I—I thank you.” 

“T don’t suppose you yourself thought of 
such a course in the confusion of the mo- 
ment. But I i 

For a long moment Courage was silent. 
Then his eyes met Fleet’s and a look of 
warm and friendly regard passed between 
them. 

“T did think of it, in this very room,”’ he 
said. 

An exclamation broke from Fleet. He 
thought, “‘He has silence too, this poor 
little man.” 

Courage said softly, “‘Let him go.” And 
again that look, deepened to complete ac- 
cord, passed between them. 

“Dinner is served,’ said Batters. 

Following his host to the dining room, 
Courage sighed at the beauty of the house. 
In such a house, in leisure, would he wish 
to live his days, very dignified. And when 
they came into the dining room he saw a 
dinner table the like of whose appointments 
he had never seen before in all his meager 
life. Old Waterford glass and Georgian 
silver on a table polished like a mirror; a 
high centerpiece, holding the richness of 
grapes and peaches, filled his eye. And 
according to his accustomed habit—though 
with no malice to John Jeffrey Fleet, whom 
he continued to esteem—he asked himself 
bitterly, ““Why should one man have so 
much and another so little?’’ evading the 
answer, as he always evaded it, in the way 
of mediocrity that never admits its own 
shortness of weight and quality. 

Fleet had taken thought over the order- 
ing of that dinner; simplicity and no com- 
plications had been his aim; though at the 
same time the dinner, by its excellence and 
elegance, should pay compliment to the 
guest. 

They had oysters, consommé, saddle 
of mutton, fruit tarts with much whipped 
cream, a miracle of a cheese soufflé; and 
they drank one of the best clarets in the 
world, and a port of like caliber; and with 
the coffee there was 1811 brandy, so that 
old Courage, by the time they were finish- 
ing, was as mellow as the wines themselves. 

It was a long while since Courage had 
smoked a cigar—years. He was no longer 
nervous with the slightly hostile nervous- 
ness of the uninitiated. Fleet was a beauti- 
ful host, and he seemed no stranger. All 
through dinner that faint sense of memory 
kept recurring to Courage, and his wife’s 
words: ‘‘Don’t you remember seeing him 
somewhere before?”’ He began to be sure 
now that somewhere he had seen this big 
lean young man prior to that other meet- 
ing. ‘ 
“T seem,” he said as they sat over their 
brandy and cigars, ‘‘to recall you somehow, 
somewhere. Can you remember, Mr. 
Fleet?” 

“JT can remember,” said John Jeffrey. 
For some while Courage sat looking at him. 
“‘T was out-of-doors in a car; but you were 
at a window, I believe,” said John Jeffrey. 
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He could see again the white lace cur- 
tains of the little house and the outline of a 
watchful face behind them. 

Courage suddenly banged his frail fist 
down on the table. ‘‘ You were the fellow 
in the car on Sundays!”’ 

“cc Yes.’ 

. “But you mostly had your coat collar 
pulled up—a big overcoat; brown, isn’t it?”’ 

“ce Yes,’”’ 

“But she said—my daughter said—you 
were a friend of a friend of hers!” 

“Girls have to explain their diversions 
somehow, no doubt.” 

“But I don’t understand. How and 
where did you first meet?” 

John Jeffrey sat explaining to Jewel’s 
father the affair of that brief masquerade. 
But he touched but lightly on the love of 
Jewel and himself; so lightly, indeed,. that 
it passed old Courage by. 

“No wonder,” he said, “that I’ve wished 
it was you she married. No wonder!” 

John Jeffrey was silent, swirling his 
brandy round the goblet. 

““Y ou see,’’ said Courage, ‘“‘my daughter 
has always been so much admired—one 
young man more or less hardly seemed to 
count with mother and me. When you 
drove up in your car—well, it was just an 
improvement on the motorcycle outfits, we 
thought; and that was all. She—she al- 
ways managed her own affairs. Would. 
You couldn’t—couldn’t tell her then.” 

“And now?” Fleet asked gently. 

“Now? . Poor little girl!” 

Courage dropped his head on his hand 
and sat there thinking. ‘‘ What a lot of dif- 
ferent patterns,’’ he said, ‘“‘are weaved into 
life, aren’t there? All these things and peo- 
ple in her life—they’d make a book. They 
would indeed. And she’s only twenty. 
Young people live so swiftly these days.” 

“Do you regret that?” 

“No,” said Courage. “‘It is dangerous, 
that is all. No backwater for the young girl 
of today! Always out in the stream where 
the tide is fastest! They will embark. We 
may have been wrong, my wife and I, not 
to be harder, stricter. But what would one 
do with a beautiful young girl? She was so 
eager to live, and we'd forgotten how. She 
dreaded having to fall into such a life as 
her mother leads; often she’s cut me to the 
quick with things she’s said about it—not 
realizing what she said, you understand. 
She always declared there was no reward 
for the woman who stayed at home, cooked, 
cleaned, sewed, as her mother had to do. 
Indeed there isn’t, when one meager in- 
come has to do for two—and three. I sup- 
pose we must expect a young girl to escape 
from such things if she can. The old warn 
the young, but often, in spite of the old, the 
young are right. The world has changed 
So. 

“T know,’ 
tell me.” 

Courage smiled, quite in fatherly fashion. 
““Ah, I forget you’re young too. No, the 
world isn’t what it was when I was a boy. 
People are more rebellious, and they rebel 
with success. People want more, and by 
George, they get it, Mr. Fleet! They will 
not consent to take any orders without ex- 
planation. And then, too, it’s more of a 
treasure hunt; everyone thinks he’s got a 
chance. Now the world’s an oyster to be 
opened by all. It tempts them. 

““Where my wife, when she was young, 
would have thought a little music at home, 
or a whist drive, or going to a sacred con- 
cert some Sunday was treat enough for a 
lifetime, my daughter wants dances, motor- 
ing, night clubs, days on the river; and she 
gets them; and, sir, she can go clothed in 
silk from top to toe. She can make more 
money designing a few hats than an ordi- 
nary respectable young girl ever heard of 
in my young day.” 

“The world improves; it sees the light.” 

““The red light!’ 

“No, Me the stars.” 


said John Jeffrey; ‘‘so they 
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Can You Tell the Difference 


- « «- between genuine Chase VELMO 
Upholstery and the cheaper grades of 
Mohair Velvet often used as substitutes? 


OU can—after the car has been 

on the road a few months. 
VELMO upholstery will look fresh and 
attractive after years of continuous 
service. But if one of the substitute 
mohair velvets was used, the uphol- 
stery might soon begin to prove dis- 


SANFORD Mints 


The Learns 
“Upholstery 


YOU WILL BE 
SURE THE UP- 
HOLSTERY IS 
VELMO IF 
YOU SEE THIS 
LABEL 


appointing. VELMO is the one fabric 
that is “engineered” to withstand the 
eruelling tests of motor-car travel, and 
the different grades of this perfected 
¢¢ oes )) 

travel fabric” are as carefully adapted 
to the cars in which they are used as 
are the motors in those cars. 


Chase VELMO is made in a variety of qualities adapted to the most expensive as well as moderate 
priced motor cars. Among those using VELMO are: 


CADILLAC. In custom built models. 
DODGE. De Luxe Sedan. 
ELCAR. All closed models. 


GARDNER. Standard Six and Eight Cylinder 
Sedans and Broughams. 


JORDAN. All closed models. 
KISSEL. All Sedans, Broughams and Coupes. 


LINCOLN. Optional equipment in both stand- 
ard and custom models. 


MARMON. Optional in all closed models. 
NASH. Advanced Six and Special Six, four, five 


and seven passenger, enclosed cars. 
Chase Vetmo made by Sanford Mills, Sanford, Me. 
World’s Largest Weavers of Mohair Pile Fabrics 


REO. De Luxe Sedan. 

STUDEBAKER. Sander equi ipment of Stand- 
ard Six Country Club Coupe; Standard Six 
Custom Victoria; Standard Six stom Se dan; 
Special Six Br ougha am; Big Six Club Coupe; Big 
Six Sedan; Big Six Custom Br ougham; Big Six 
Sedan (7 passenger); the President. 

STUTZ. Optional equipment in all ‘‘Safety 

hassis”’ closed models at a slight additional 
cost. 

VELIE. Royal Sedan. 

WILLYS-KNIGHT. Standard in all Great Six 


enclosed cars. 


L. C. Coast & Co., Selling Agents, Boston 
New York Detroit San Francisco Chicago 
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Left in the snowbank 
overnight— 


In the morning 


TEXACO flows freely! | 


By this simple demonstration one motorist 


aa 


showed his neighbor the wisdom of using 


free-flowing ‘Texaco for winter driving. 


But you needn’t wait for the first cold, 
snowy night to make sure of your oil. Try 
it with another oil—and Texaco. Draw 
yourown conclusions. Place the two bottles 
in a jar of crushed ice and salt. A half hour 
is enough! The temperature will drop to 


about zero, yet Texaco still flows freely. 
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When it begins to freeze, many 
motor oils begin to slow up—there 
begins the starting resistance that 
burdens your battery. 
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When the temperature drops still lower, any motor oil not 
free of paraffins will rapidly thicken. 


eo 
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Then the starter must labor, the battery must yield its utmost 
—and every moving part is wiping its working surfaces bare 
of lubrication. The iron of the piston rings is scraping against 
the iron of the cylinder walls; the metal of cranks, shaft, 
cams, valves and gears begins to bear directly on metal—and 
one short minute of this action is more destructive of nice 
balance and quiet power than many miles of ordinary driving. 


Vo such condition 1s necessary —not even for that one first 
critical minute. Not with the thermometer at 32, or at 20—or 
even at zero. For Texaco Motor Oil flows at 32, it flows at 20, 
it flows at zero—and below. 


The reason is this: Texaco is free from every trace of parafhin 
wax, tars and cylinder stock. 


Be sure of your oil. It is well worth your time to select an 
oil that meets the severe test of winter driving. 


Golden Texaco does. . 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S. A., Texaco Petroleum Products 


TEXACO 


MOTOR OIL 


REG US PAT OFF 
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COMPARISON BRINGS OUT 


FOR COUPE 
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FOR SEDAN 


Contrast the Chrysler “50” with Ordinary Fours 


No one can call up in his mind a mental picture of the only 
other four cylinder cars built in America today without be- 
ing startled by the contrast which the Chrysler “50” presents. 
G Put the five fours of large production side by side and 
the Chrysler “50” instantly proclaims itself—compare 
size, beauty, sound construction, performance and economy 
and no ordinary four or six can possibly stand up against it. 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 
All Chrysler models—“50”’, “60”, “‘70” and Imperial ‘‘80”—will be exhibited at the 


National Automobile Shows at New York and Chicago, and at the annual special 
display at the Commodore Hotel, during the New York Show. 


Ore foe Appa 
Mean Miles per Hour 


BUILT AS ONLY CHRYSLER BUILDS 


(Continued from Page 62) 

Old Courage softened: ‘‘I expect you’re 
right. You’re young. You should be right. 
Who’s to know if you don’t, you young 
ones? It’s your world. Sometimes it makes 
me wish I was young now instead of them! 
Oh, the young ones! There are fewer rules; 
and what there are, they question; and 
when they can they break them. And the 
impunity is glorious.”’ 

“Glorious,” smiled Fleet, listening. 

“Yes,” said Courage, his eyes roaming 
the spaces of the room as his thoughts 
roamed the spaces of time, “‘there are more 
opportunities, greater freedom. The other 
day—in your library Here his lips 
moved as if he tasted something bitter. 
“Horrible! But when I was young a 
woman would have swallowed all that in- 
sult and come back for more every day of 
her life. She would have implored her hus- 
band to stay with her on her bended knees. 
But now—you heard her! Yes, it is a won- 
derful world for the young now, when they 
are allowed to repair mistakes. No one 
able to dictate to them: ‘You have made 
your bed; lie on it, rough or smooth, for the 
rest of your life.’ Now it seems that life 
says to the young: ‘Is your bed too cruelly 
hard? You have permission to make it 
again.’”’ 

“Have you any quarrel with that?” 
Fleet asked, still smiling. 

“No, I don’t quarrel with that.” 

Then back in the library, sitting before 
the fire, talking. Fleet learned all about 
the canker in old Courage’s soul, the 
jealous, futile yearnings of his mind, the be- 
lief that if he had enjoyed in his youth what 
he now spoke of as a chance, matters would 
be very different with the family of Cour- 
age today. It was the canker of all medioc- 
rity envious of its worldly betters. 

Fleet saw that the evening had pleased 
old Courage. He took the dinner and the 
talk by the fire as the compliment for which 
they were intended. And at 10:30, when 
reluctantly he rose to go, Jewel’s father 
looked a younger man, a stronger man and 
a stouter-hearted one. He went away 
jauntily, with his bowler hat set just a 
little to one side. With the gay little feeling 
of gala at his heart, old Courage thought as 
he walked stationward that it was no won- 
der the young ones reached out to the 
glittering good things of life. 

Fleet went back to his fireside thinking: 
“They’re right, a lot of these envious fel- 
lows. A good dinner, a bottle of wine, a 
warm room, a fine talk, make all the differ- 
ence. A full man can’t talk to an empty 
one and expect that brotherly love shall 
continue.” 

And he sat down to his chapter on The 
Lost Art of Resignation. ‘The art of happy 
resignation,” he wrote, ‘declined with 
other arts, such as Berlin wool work, tat- 
ting, hysterics, parental omnipotence, and 
the art of admiring Queen Victoria.”’ 


XVI 


EWEL went about the business of hats 

like one urged by a demon. Isolde was 
no demon; often she remonstrated, ‘‘You 
will wear yourself out.’’ But Jewel con- 
tinued to design hats of an originality and 
chic that brought the little green-and-white 
shop a steady influx of customers. All 
there was of her, strength and heart and 
mind, she put into hats, keeping nothing 
back for an enjoyment of anything else, 
refusing to pause and refusing to think. 
She worked steadily for full days at the 
shop, and then continued designing at 
home in the evenings; she passed on to 
scarfs, and then to modestly priced suits and 
frocks to go with the hats. She kept her- 
self at the grindstone of swiftly moving 
fashion, ransacking libraries, old print 
shops, old bookshops, for past records and 
illustrations of headgear, Spanish, Italian, 
Breton, Russian, and even Victorian. 

“There’s a lot in the poke bonnet,’ she 
dreamed earnestly to Isolde. ‘‘ We'll make 
them quite a fetish for river and country 
and sea in the spring and summer.” 

She had a cunning way with clients; 
they went away, and came back bringing 
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friends. It was soon said of her, ‘“‘There’s 
a wonderful girl in Isolde’s; she always 
knows.” 

And that spring she made cloaks. She 
made cloaks of rich sheer colors to go with 
hats in the same rich sheer colors. Society 
women who sometimes had to eke out a 
wardrobe with something cheaper than was 
ever offered them by Hanover Square or 
the Rue de la Paix came in and bought 
these hats and cloaks while they were still 
a new thing, for the Riviera. And they 
were apt to pet her a little, condescend- 
ingly and kindly. 

“You're going to have a vogue, my 
dear,”’ prophesied Isolde. 

About the time when, at the back of 
Isolde’s shop—but not in the window, for it 
was a secret whispered that these special 
things were only shown to an elect few— 
these cloaks and hats reposed, Jewel began 
to be known by repute to not a few men 
about town, who would ask one another, 
“Have you seen a perfectly marvelous little 
girl at a little milliner’s called Isolde? 
Everyone’s going there because of her, they 
say.’’ And these men also came in, bought 
hats and looked at Jewel. 

“You could have whatever you want,” 
murmured Isolde. 

“T am a married woman,” said Jewel. 

“What a marriage!” exclaimed Isolde. 
“You do not know what marriage is. 
Enjoy yourself.” 

“All I want is work.” 

“But don’t wear yourself out.”’ 

“All I want is success.” 

“How much success?” 

“‘A partnership.” 

“Well, if you asked for it,” said Isolde, 
with a rueful look, “‘I should have to give 
it to you, for the good of my business.”’ 

The men about town approached Jewel, 
nearer and nearer. Wouldn’t she have 
luncheon one day? Wouldn’t she dine? 
Did she dance? Isolde said shrewdly: 
“Wait till one of them asks you to go to 
Ascot, where his friends’ll see him; wait till 


‘one of them drives you down to Ranelagh 


or Hurlingham, or takes you to the Em- 
bassy Club, where people know him. Make 
them give you the best. Perhaps you’re 
clever to hold aloof. You’re going to havea 
vogue, dear. You do right to stand out and 
wait for the very best. Make them offer it. 
Don’t be cheap.’ The* Jewess did not 
understand. 

“You don’t understand, madame,” said 
Jewel. 

“T understand life,’ Isolde answered 
slyly. 

But it seemed to Jewel, so young and 
broken, to be not life but death. These 
hovering men, these unashamed looks of 
desire, these silken invitations to the night 
clubs—hadn’t she slain herself that way? ~ 

“T can see,”’ said Isolde consolingly and 
kindly, ‘‘that you’ve taken a hard knock, 
my dear. But you'll recover.” 

Jewel thought, ‘‘There is no recovery. 
I’m married. One day—any day y 

And she envisaged Vicary changing his 
mind; thinking of her desirously like these 
others—he who had the right; walking on 
one of these spring afternoons into the shop 
and saying, ‘“‘ You are my wife. Come with 
me.” She envisaged this over and over 
again, wondering, “What would I do? 
After all, I married him. Yes, I—I—I’d 
stand up to my contract.’” 

But Vicary did not come. Every morn- 
ing threatened; every evening registered 
another day of immunity. 

One day, flinging all her passion into her 
work, she had a vision of a plain straight 
Spanish hat and a plain swinging cape of a 
green so lovely. And she had obtained the 
lovely stuff and they were made. 

Just that day, one limousine of many— 
at whose crest on the door panel Isolde 
gasped when she saw it—stopped outside 
the shop and a fair woman got out. Jewel, 
being near the door and Isolde being occu- 
pied with other clients, received her before 
Isolde could get her bulk with any grace 
across the floor. The fair woman, looking 
at Jewel with kindness, said, ‘‘I have heard 
of your hats and cloaks.”’ 
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So Jewel sold her—recognizing the elect— 
the green masterpiece. 

And Isolde, attending her obsequiously 
to the door, came back, gasping at Jewel, 
beaming and sparkling. ‘“‘Do you know 
who that was? We have had the best- 
dressed English princess here!” 

And when pleased clients had gone out, 
after ordering facsimiles, as near as Isolde 
would consent to supply, of the princess’ 
hat and cloak, Isolde cried, “‘ We are made!”’ 

Standing with the Jewess in the middle 
of the now empty floor, Jewel thought 
aloud, “‘ How easy itis to make or to break!”’ 

“Be happy, child!’’ cried the beaming 
Jewess. “‘You bring the clientele; you 
have the partnership.” 

“ Aren’t you giving too much?” 

“Not more than I must,” said Isolde 
humorously. “‘There’s Daventry, just 
across the street, my dear—she’ll offer you 
the same tomorrow morning.” 

Then in Jewel suddenly bubbled the wine 
of success as if all the blood in her veins 
had turned to this heady and entrancing 
wine. She ran to the telephone, wanting to 
eall John Jeffrey Fleet. But at the tele- 
phone she paused. Not once since that 
evening in his library—the evening of her 
husband’s dreadful repudiation—had John 
Jeffrey called to her, madeasign. As sud- 
denly as he had come into her life so 
suddenly he seemed to have left it again. 

Even old Courage had stopped saying, 
“As Mr. Fleet said to me,” and ‘‘As I said 
to Mr. Fleet.’”” He, too, was chilled by the 
silence. He had begun, in fact, to make re- 
marks at supper about rich men’s fancies, 
rich men’s whims, rich men’s toys and rich 
men’s fickleness. If a rich man seemed to 
take an interest in a poor one, he said, this 
interest dissolved immediately some other 
diversion came along. It was so much 
vapor. These remarks purported to be un- 
pointed. But she knew! She knew! 

She stood before the telephone, Isolde 
saying with sly humor in the background: 
“T’m listening. Now I’ll find out which is 
the favored one. I’ll hear which of all the 
gentlemen you're going to call up with the 
news.” 

She couldn’t call John Jeffrey. ‘““Do you 
mind if I—I—I telephone a telegram to 
my mother? We're not on the phone at 
home.” 

“Why, you're a partner, dear. Do what 
you like. But I quite thought, from the 
way you rushed at it, that it would be a 
gentleman.” 

That night, when she arrived home, they 
were both at the gate to meet her, the 
parents. They led her in, a little procession. 

“Magnificent!’’ said Courage, tremolo. 
“Magnificent! What people can do nowa- 
days! What chances there are!”’ 

Her mother displayed to her the supper 
table. It looked like a birthday. 

““Wine!”’ said old Courage. “‘We’re go- 
ing to drink our daughter’s health tonight.” 

“Will it,’’ her mother asked, “‘be Isolde 
and Jewel, or Jewel and Isolde?”’ 

“You are laying the foundations of for- 
tune!”’ cried Courage. 

-She wished they would not hope too 
much. These facile hopes, this facile con- 
fidence, had once been hers too. But she 
was very tender with the elderly people, 
very sweet. 

“T’ll be able to help you much more. 
We might even have a nice flat nearer in, 
to spare you a bit, mother; and you, 
father.” 

“Keep your money in your pocket, dear,” 
said her mother. 

“Bankit! Bankit!”’ said Courage. “‘Our 
daughter with a fat bank book!” 

Sitting between them at the decorated 
table, she noticed for the first time the 
look of delicacy in her father’s face. The 
face was older than its years; the shoulders 
sagged more than their burden of years 
justified. She looked from one to the other. 
She felt strong in her own strength. It was 
a feeling of glory. 

After supper, when Courage had heard 
all about it, about the green hat and cape, 
the princess and the pleased clients, he 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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COME TO 
. HAVANA 


onal 


&xquisite Jsle 
of Delight 


Only 90 miles away...right at the 
doorstep of America lies CUBA... 
Pearl of the Antilles. 


Rainless, azure skies... sparkling 
sapphire seas...palm leaves rus- 
tling in cool trade winds. Color 
...soft pastel shades...bold, 
crashing blues, greens, reds... 
gleaming white...a riot of gor- 
geous beauty. 


Havana...gay, exotic...city of 
enchanting contrasts... quaint, 
narrow streets...grilled win- 
dows...overhanging balconies 
...musical foreign tongues... 
alluring... romantic. 


Smart shops...great hotels... 
broad promenades...the opera, 
theatres, cafés... horse races at 
famous Oriental Park... 
thrilling speed of jai-alai 
...golf, tennis, polo, fish- 
ing, yachting, hunting... 
every sport of land and 
sea...luxury...fashion 
... pleasure. 


At night...the brilliant 
Casino...thronged with 
the world’s best... din- 
ing, dancing, enjoying life 
at its fullest. 


Come to Cuba now...to 
this enchanting land of new 
experiences...new scenes 
...new delights...and the 
gracious hospitality of its 
charming people. 

¢ ¢ @ 


(In Cuba even the warmest sum- 
mer day is made pleasant by the 
cool trade winds. The tempera- 
ture during 1925 never rose above 
93 nor fell below 66 degrees.) 


For information apply to any Cuban 
Consul or to the National Tourist 
Commission, Havana, Cuba. 
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Foods 
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December 11, 1926 


In the most famous hotels of Europe 
as well as America, these foods have 
been served for years 


yar) 


Packed on the day of perfect ripeness in 
the midst of the California orchards, 
Libby’s Peaches bring to you the full 
flavor of the fresh fruit at its very best. 
Peach Salad Selma: For each portion, 
place two halves of Libby’s California 
Peaches on lettuce covered salad plate. 
Top with mayonnaise blended with cream 
cheese and garnish with Maraschino cher- 
ries and toasted almonds. 

Free—recipes for desserts and salads in 
the booklet, “Libby’s Luscious Fruits’’. 
Write for it, also for personal advice on 
recipes and menus. Address Mary Hale 
Martin, Cooking Correspondent, 


512 Welfare Bldg., Libby, MCNeill « Libby, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Canadian Kitchens, 
Libby, M¢Neill & Libby of Canada, Ltd. 
Chatham, Ontario. 


Ask for LIBBY’S 
when you buy the following foods 


Canned Meats 
Cooked Corned Beef 
Roast Beef 

Vienna Sausage 
Beef Steak and Onions 
Ra-gon 

Hamburger Steak 
Veal Loaf 
Meat-wich Spread 
Chili Con Carne 
Corned Beef Hash 
Lunch Tongue 

Ox Tongue 

Genuine Deviled Ham 
Potted Meat 
Boneless Chicken 
Potted Chicken 
Sliced Dried Beef 
Sliced Bacon 

Mince Meat 

Plum Pudding 
Mexican Tamales 
Bouillon Cubes 

Beef Extract 


Fruits, Vegetables 
Sliced Pineapple 
Crushed Pineapple 
Peaches, Pears 
Apricots 

Cherries, Royal Anne 
Cherries, Maraschino 
Fruits for Salad 
Plums, Apples 
Apple Butter 
Jellies, Jams 
Strawberries 
Raspberries 
Loganberries 
Blackberries 
Prunes, Figs 
Asparagus 
Spinach 

Pork and Beans 
Tomatoes 

Sweet Potatoes 
Sauer Kraut 
Tomato Soup 


(Partial List) 


Milk 
Evaporated Milk 
Condensed Milk 


Pickles, Condiments 
Catchup 

Chili Sauce 

Mustard 

Queen Olives (Spanish) 
Stuffed Olives (Spanish) 
Olive Oil (Spanish). 
Ripe Olives (California) 
Sweet Pickles 

Sour Pickles 

Sweet Mixed Pickles 
Sweet Mustard Pickles 
Dill Pickles 

Sweet Relish 

Sweet Cauliflower 
Sweet Onions 


Chow Chow 


Salmon 


Red Alaska Salmon 


Holiday Gift Box of Jams: a rich assort- 
ment of six delicious Libby jams made 
from choice fruits—packed in a handsome 
box, the kind that women use for hand- 
kerchiefs or gloves. This unusual and 
pleasing gift will be shipped prepaid direct 
to any address in the United States. 
Write for it, enclosing $1.50. Libby, 
M¢Neill « Libby, Chicago. (This is an in- 
troductory offer made to acquaint you 
with the quality of Libby’s foods which 
you can get regularly from your grocer.) 


(Continued from Page 67) 
said, ‘‘I think there is someone who might 
like to hear of this.’’ And for a second her 
heart stood still. Vicary? But he contin- 
ued: ‘That Mr. Fleet would be interested.” 

Both his listeners knew how he hankered 
after John Jeffrey Fleet, for all his railings 
and carpings. They knew that he was sore 
at the suspension of this gratifying ac- 
quaintance. So Mrs. Courage suggested: 
“You might write and tell him, Herbert.” 
And he replied, “I shall.’ 

He sat at the oak escritoire in the bow 
window, where all the family letters were 
written, and wrote: 

Dear Mr. Fleet: You will be pleased, I know, 
since you took such a kind interest in her, that 


my daughter, Mrs. Arthur Vicary, has been 
taken into partnership by Madame Isolde. 


He even liked writing ‘‘My daughter, 
Mrs. Arthur Vicary,’’ though he would not 
have said so. It added a touch of impor- 
tance. 


Jewel arrived at business the next morn- 
ing to see that Isolde was losing no time in 
ratifying the partnership. Even while the 
deed was still to be drawn up at the law- 
yer’s, Isolde had commissioned a painter, 
who was already engaged in relettering the 
shop front. 

“By lunch time we shall see ourselves,” 
said Isolde, ‘“‘ Jewel and Isolde. Your name 
first, for the rhythm, my dear.” 

“What a morning!” Jewel answered. 
“They are selling cowslips in the street.” 
And she saw that spring had come, that 
life blossomed afresh. She saw it not only 
in the baskets of the flower venders but she 
felt.it in all her young body, and the mirror 
reflected it from her bright eyes. 

All the morning the shop was besieged. 
It was about eleven o’clock when an ornate 
lady of a certain stoutness came in—a 
slightly raffish-looking lady who neverthe- 
less breathed respectability. She looked for 
Jewel. 

“T am told,” she said, ‘“‘to ask for Miss 
Courage. I am told you have a great gift 
with hats.”’ 

She had left a handsome car outside. She 
was the sort of client Isolde loved—with a 
deep pocket, with no sense of discrimina- 
tion, easy to persuade. So Jewel found for 
her hats and hats and hats, and she tried 
them all. 

She stayed a very long while, talkative, 
friendly, as such clients were. She said: 
“What a pretty girl you are! All my 
friends tell me about you, and not only 
ladies but men, Miss Courage! Yes, they 
tell me you have made this place quite the 
vogue. How do you get that slim figure? 
Youth, I suppose. Ah, it’s wonderful to be 
young! And yet, young as you are, they 
say you design most of the things here. 
You must be clever! I shall come back here 
again.” 

She chose millinery with gratitude for 
the close attention and care of this fresh 
young thing. She said: “‘ Really, you know 
how to suit me! When most people see a 
woman of my age and build come into a 
shop they just don’t trouble. They think, 
“Any covering will do for her, so long as she 
pays high!’ They do, indeed, my dear girl. 
I wasn’t born yesterday and I know. But 
you have actually suited me; you have 
understood.” 

And her eyes suddenly fell on the girl’s 
wedding ring. The eyes sparkled with un- 
ashamed curiosity: ‘‘ Not married—at your 
age!” 

“‘Married—yes.” 

“And your husband doesn’t mind you 
being here? Not jealous, eh?” 

After a long pause Jewel answered, smil- 
ing to cover the hurt of the careless words, 
“T don’t live with him.” 

“You modern girls!’ said the stout client. 

Jewel answered, ‘‘He left me on our 
wedding day.” 

“You don’t say so!’’ said the client, with 
asudden soft motherly look. And suddenly 
she touched the girl’s hand. ‘It may all 
come right,’’ she said. 

The shocked and easy sentimentality 
diffused her eyes; but, with the hard 
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seeming courage of the young—‘“‘It will 
never come right,”’ Jewel answered. 

The client murmured, “‘A young girl like 
you—a child like you—something should 
be done about it. But that is not my busi- 
ness, of course.” 

“You are very kind to trouble, madam,” 
Jewel answered automatically; and taking 
her pencil and pad, she inquired, ‘“‘ What 
name and address, madam?” 

“Mrs. Adolf Heath,” said the stout lady. 
“Bridge Mansions, Knightsbridge.”” And 
touched rawly, it seemed by the slimness 
and youth of Isolde’s new partner, she said 
vehemently, ‘Really, you’ve quite upset 
me! I don’t like to think of Have you 
anyone to advise you, my dear child?”’ 

“No one in particular,” said Jewel sim- 
ply; ‘‘but I am accustomed to take care 
of myself.” 

Mrs. Adolf Heath replied quite passion- 
ately, ‘You are wrong! You can’t! Even 
a woman of my age doesn’t always know 
enough for that! One day I must have a 
talk with you, Miss Courage.” 

“One day—I shall be charmed. You are 
most kind, madam.” 

Mrs. Adolf Heath seemed to know when 
courtesy was nothing more. She nodded 
good morning and went toward the door, 
but turned back. 

““You mustn’t be offended with me, Miss 
Courage. I have a habit of saying what I 
think. I’m too spontaneous. All my friends 
tell me that.” 

“‘T’m not offended in the least. I think 
you’re ve 

“What?” asked Mrs. Heath squarely. 
And all at once warming to her look of hun- 
gry kindliness, her wishfulness to help, to 
give, Jewel replied, “A dear. You are a 
dear, madam.” 

Mrs. Adolf Heath said, smiling away her 
own embarrassment: “That’s all right 
then. I think you’re a dear too. Just the 
sort of dear I would like for a daughter if I 
had one. I love pretty girls and gay girls 
and independent girls. And I love your 
hats. I shall come again.” 

So she walked out to her splendid 
limousine. And just as she walked out 
John Jeffrey Fleet walked in. For a long 
moment they stood still, he and Jewel, 
looking at each other, while Isolde, passing 
to and fro, observed them and duly in- 
formed herself. She informed herself that 
here were two marvelous young people in 
love. 

Jewel made a little motion to Fleet, and 
he followed her to the back of the shop, 
which made that sort of alcove where the 
most exclusive merchandise hid. Then 
turning, she faced him. She accused: ‘‘ You 
have been a long while before you thought 
of me.” 

““A long while,’”’ he answered, and she 
saw in his eyes, just as he saw it in hers, 
that indeed it had been more than mere 
weeks and months; that the separation 
could not be measured in time at all. 

“And I thought you were my friend,’”’ she 
said. 

“T am,” he answered simply. 

“You deserted me.” 

“‘T only stood aside.” 

“Did you know I was working hard?” 

“Yes. Do you know, I have often 
passed by this place, and, over the net 
blinds, I’ve looked.” 

“And never came in!” 

‘And never came in.” 

“T am getting on; I’m climbing—suc- 
ceeding.”’ 

“T know. I had your father’s letter this 
morning. When I read it I thought, ‘Now 
I can go to her.’ But I can’t explain here 
and now, canI? Jewel, come out to lunch.” 

John Jeffrey had his car in the side street 
round the next corner; not the sports car, 
but the big closed one, with a new chauffeur 
at the wheel. When he handed her in they 
were both instantly, completely happy. 

They leaned back on the fawn cushions 
and Bond Street rolled by; Bond Street on 
a spring morning, where they sold cowslips 
and bluebells in the street as well as the 
roses of luxury. And sitting there beside 
her, for the first time thus, in the limousine 
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of her girlish desire, he asked, ‘‘ Do you re- 
member when you always wanted to be in- 
side, and I tried to have you in front with 
me?”’ 

“T shall never forget anything.” 

“Well, it is a pity to forget,” said John 
Jeffrey. “I think people’s minds should be 
storehouses where there’s room for every- 
thing.”’ 

“Where are we going?” 

“The Ritz.” 

“How funny!” she said, after a moment 
spent in waiting for emotions. ‘It doesn’t 
thrill me any more. I always longed to be 
taken to the Ritz and the Embassy and 
Claridge’s, instead of to the little Soho 
places and to the Tree Top Club. And now 
I am going, and it is the first time, and I 
don’t care.” 

“Because you’ve done something so 
much more important.” 

“What?” 

“You’ve stood on your own feet and 
challenged the world and made your niche 
for yourself, my dear.” 

“Ts that how you think of my hats?” 

“That is certainly how I think of your 
hats.” i 

With a glow in her cheeks, she told him, 
“T am a partner, you know.” 

“We are going to celebrate it.”’ 

Over luncheon he explained to her: “I 
didn’t come before you had got your feet 
planted, Jewel dear. I was afraid you’d 
waver.” 

““You were afraid I was the old Jewel 
still.” 

“You might have hesitated; you might 
have leaned; you might never have found 
yourself if someone had come along offering 
you easily even a few of your heart’s 
desires.” 

“T could have them all now—all my old 
heart’s desires.” 

“You mean?” 

“Dozens of men come to Isolde’s. I 
could have all the dancing, all the dining, 
all the driving, all the—everything silly 
girls like me ever craved for. Surely you 
know that.” 

“T can guess it.” 

“But I don’t bother about these things 
much any more. I’m working so hard; my 
very soul’s in it. I want to win, you see.” 

“You’re winning. Go on.” 

“T’ve thought sometimes over what you 
once said to me. Do you remember sug- 
gesting that perhaps I could get things for 
myself by hard work?” 

“That was in my chauffeur incarnation.” 

“Tt was. Well, I’m working.” 

“Tsn’t it splendid?” 

““When I dare stop to think I may say 
so.” 

“Daren’t you. stop to think?” 

“Not yet.” ; 

“My poor child.” 

Then it was that John Jeffrey touched 
her hand that played round the stem of her 
wineglass. He touched it so lightly, with 
a touch that meant to be all sympathy and 
understanding. But their very fingers 
throbbed as they brushed together, and he 
withdrew his hand, knowing that he mustn’t 
do it. 

For they shared not only absurd memo- 
ries of masquerade in the car but a memory 
not absurd—of a coppice under a blue sky 
in autumn, when he laid his head upon 
her lap. 

‘Jewel,’ he muttered, “have you no 
news at all?” 

She knew that he meant of Vicary. 
“None. Nor you?” 

“No. I hear nothing. I don’t know 
where he’s got to. Chauffeuring on the 
Continent, no doubt.” 

‘Will he come back?” she breathed. 

“T don’t know,” said John Jeffrey, meet- 
ing her troubled eyes with his own, just as 
troubled. “But I don’t think so; not until 
you’re a very successful modiste indeed.” 

“And then?” 

“Tt will be for you to decide.”’ 

“Do you think, like mother and father, 
that marriage is irrevocable?”’ 

He answered slowly: ‘‘It’s a question of 
standing up to one’s guns, paying one’s 
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Watch This 


Column 


If you want to be on our mailing list send in your 
name and address 


IVAN MOSKIN, Europe’s Idol of the Screen, as 
“MICHAEL STROGOFF” 


In September, 1881, at the 


Academy of Music, New York, 


Bolossy Kiralfy presented ‘‘Michael 
Strogoff’’ which proved to be the most 
stupendous stage production the world had 
ever seen. David Belasco was a young- 
ster at that time and he, as well as others, 
since risen to fame in theatrical matters, 
viewed Kiralfy with awe and admiration. 
Kiralfy’s name was synonymous with 
magnitude. 


“Michael Strogoff,’’ taken 


from Jules Verne’s greatest story, 
was the wonder of America for ten years. 
The business it played to passed all calcu- 
lation. Wherever it was shown, the stages 
had to be enlarged to receive it. Bolossy 
Kiralfy is alive today and just recently he 
saw ‘‘Michael Strogoff’’ in picture. Uni- 
versal ran it off for his especial benefit. The 
man who was wont to startle the world was 
himself startled, as you will be when you see 
this Universal Film de France Triumph. 


He sawin this picture amaz- 


ing things which no stage could 
ever present—the thousands of screaming 
Tartars rushing into conflict —the frightful 
electrical storm which shook the Ural 
mountains—the burning of the oil-charged 
river—the magnificent fétes of the Tartars 
—the sensational adventures of Michael 
Strogoff, the chosen courier of the Czar, 
beset on every hand by danger and fighting 
free. Kiralfy had loved the play, but he 
loves this picture more. 


The reception accorded 
‘*Michael Strogoff’’ in Paris 


and Berlin has been nothing short of 
sensational. At a special invitation per- 
formance in Albert Hall, London, the 
triumph was repeated. Ernest W. Fredman 
of London, editor and international film 
’ authority, summed up the general feeling 
when he said, ‘‘Mighty is the only word 
to describe this magnificent production.” 


Meantime, do not forget to 
see ‘‘ The Collegians”’ when they 


come your way nor the picturization of 
“‘The Newlyweds, with Snookums,’’ 
‘*Buster Brown and His Dog Tige,’’ ‘‘Let 
George Do It’’ and ‘‘The Gumps.”’ 


(Carl 


(To be continued next week) 
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Somethin 


in Transportation 
cA Test 


N “American” Pressed Steel 
Hand Truck (stock model, 
nothing special) was loaded 
with 700 lbs. of iron lashed 
fast in place. It was then 
hitched to the rear of a motor 
car and dragged 10 miles over 
Belgian blocks and broken 
brick pavement. The rate of 
progress was 5 miles an hour. 


Was it a test? Try it on any 
other general purpose stand- 
ard truck and see. 


Result: The ‘‘American’”’ was 
uninjured. Notabolt loose. As 
ready for business as before 
the test started. 


But it is light as wood, size for 
size; easy to handle and of 
moderate price. Specify Red 
*“American’”’ Pressed Steel 
Hand Trucks. Write for cir- 
cular and information. 


The American Pulley Co. 


Manufacturers of Steel Split Trans- 
mission Pulleys, Pressed Steel 
Shaft Hangers, Pressed Stee] Hand 
Trucks and Pressed Steel Shapes 


4200 Wissahickon Ave. Philadelphia 


MERICAN 
TRUCKS 
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| surprised at my impulsiveness. 
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debts. It’s a question—as much as it is 
anything— of not letting oneself fall.” 

“T shall stand up.” 

The luncheon with John Jeffrey that day, 
sitting close to him, looking at his splendid 
leanness and brownness, being proud of 
him, was ecstasy of a new kind. They were 
downstairs in the grillroom, cool, white and 
spacious; it was quiet; the service un- 
obtrusive. They seemed so close together 
and so much alone. 

She felt as if that morning were a new 
beginning. She was grown up; she was a 
woman; no longer the bewildered, singed 
butterfly. She felt confident, as if she 
could take the world on her shoulders, not 
knowing how childish that still was. And 
then an elegant woman and her cavalier 
entered the restaurant, the woman wearing 
one of the Isolde cloaks and hats; and as 
people turned to look at the cloak and hat 
Jewel knew the pride of achievement. She 
felt like an artist, modest and obscure, who 
suddenly is aware that one of his pictures 
hangs on the wall of a proud house. 

She could go back that evening to Wall- 
flower Road, and, finding her father very 
tiredly weeding the front patch, could 
stimulate him by saying, “‘I lunched with 
your Mr. Fleet today, dads.” 

““My Mr. Fleet! Isn’t he yours?”’ 


There was a note, with a sheaf of flowers, 
brought to the shop by a chauffeur for 
Jewel the next day. And Isolde, seeing it 
as she hurried about, laughed. ‘One of 
your gentlemen?”’ 

But it was from Mrs. Adolf Heath. She 
wrote freely: 

My dear Miss Courage: You must not be too 
Over some 


things I am impulsive. You've interested me 
very much over what you told me about your 


| marriage. Now you are quite a lovely girl; a 


girl who should do well in life; and I ama 
woman who has seen a good deal of life, and 
am perhaps able to advise you. I would like 
to help you if I can. Wouldn’t you dine with 
me at my flat tonight and tell me more, and I'll 
see what we can do? We'll be just two women— 
informal; come straight on from the shop and 
don’t bother to change your dress. 


“We get funny experiences, here,” Jewel 
remarked to Isolde. 
“Funny, my dear?” Isolde scoffed. ‘“You 


| needn’t be surprised at anything in this 


. 


life. Shall I read it?’’ She took the letter. 
“Td go if I were you,” she cried viva- 
ciously. ‘“‘This sort of thing often happens 
in our business. Women take ever such a 
fancy for a while to their milliners or mani- 


| curists or florists’ girls or what not. Women 


of her class especially. She wants to be 
friendly. If, my dear, you can get a good 


| dinner and a drive down to Goodwood, 


perhaps, with her later on, so much the 


| better. Take all you can get in this world. 
| I'll tell you,” said Isolde impressively, 


“and I know people. That’s a woman 
who’s not very au fait with the best world. 
She’s lonely. She’ll make friendships with 


| anybody up to a point. I’d go, my dear. 


It may be worth it.” 

But Jewel did not go because it might be 
worth it. She went to the Bridge Mansions 
flat that evening because of the kindness of 
Mrs. Heath’s fat face; because of the hurt 
behind Mrs. Heath’s hard eyes; because of 
a certainly unworldly wistfulness in the 
large overdressed creature; because of that 
very impulsiveness for which Mrs. Adolf 
Heath apologized. ; 

“T haven’t,” Mrs. Adolf Heath said, 
“any daughter of my own; I never had a 
child. My husband didn’t care for children. 
When I was young and first married, and 
only anxious to please him and help him 
get on, I thought I didn’t care either. But 
now I’m sorry. I wish I had a son, or a 
daughter like you, that I could take about, 
be proud of; someone to leave all the money 
to, you know, instead of it going to distant 
relations. As years go on, my dear, these 
wants and wishes begin to come; only, be- 
cause years have gone on, it’s too late.” 

They sat in the embrasure of a big win- 
dow overlooking the park in the twilight of 
evening. Mrs. Heath wouldn’t have the 
lights on while darkness was yet an hour 
away. “I often sit here in the evenings,” 
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she said, “‘like this and look over at the 
park. I’m very lonely. I’m fifty, do myself 
up as I may; and I’mso lonely! I often ask 
myself how it could be otherwise, what I’d 
do if I had my time over again; and I know 
this—I’d have had a family. But when one 
is young and first married, and one’s hus- 
band’s will is law 

“But a woman does get cheated, my 
dear. She does find herself left. And that’s 
why, when I went to Isolde’s, because two 
friends of mine were raving about it and the 
Princess of Sussex went there yesterday— 
why, when I went there and saw you and 
your wedding ring, and said to myself, 
‘Heavens, that child’s married!’ and when 
I saw that white little face of yours and 
made up my mind there was something 
wrong, I thought I would like to see if a 
little advice and help from a woman who’s 
been through the mill herself mightn’t be 
accepted.” 

“Do you know, you are very kind.” . 

“No, no; it’s not much to do for you, 
my dear, if I can do it. And I’m not a 
specially kind woman; not to everyone, 
that is. But some things touch one. They 
get one at the heart. I suppose it’s when 
some special experience just cries out, ‘ Don’t 
let that young thing make mistakes that 
she can’t retrieve.’ Anyway, my dear, if 
there is anything I can say or do to keep 
you from anything foolish, I would like to 
say or do it.” 

“‘T think it is too late.” 

““Doesn’t he love you?” asked Mrs. 
Adolf Heath’s voice from the twilight. 

“Ohno. 

‘And you don’t love him?” 

“Oh, no.” 

“Strange that you should have married, 
or that he should have married you, with- 
out love. But perhaps, like my husband 
and me, you married because of—oh, pro- 
pinquity. Neighbors are apt to marry. 
Girls and boys meet at tennis clubs and 
marry. Men marry because they want a 
sensible; economical girl, like my husband 
married me; and girls marry because they 
think he’d make a good husband. 

“But that’s not enough. No, it’s not 
enough. I’m fifty, and God knows I’m 
sensible through and through; but I say 
it’s not. You’re so young; you should take 
any means of escape from a loveless, thank- 
less marriage. I’m fifty, and from my ex- 
perience I say it.” 

“Marriage is marriage.” 

“You can say that now, and for ten 
years, and for more. And suddenly you'll 
know you’ve cheated yourself.” And she 
broke off, and reaching out a fat hand, be- 
diamonded, she patted the girl’s thin hand 
lying very white in the dimness on the arm 
of a black satin chair. ‘‘You must let me 
talk, my dear,’”’ she continued. ‘‘I’m crazy 
to talk to you.”’ 

“‘T’m listening. But,’ said Jewel slowly, 
“it is difficult to explain to you, a stranger, 
what I’m trying to do. I’m trying to pay 
my debt that I’ve incurred.” 

“Debt!” Mrs. Heath repeated fiercely. 
“T tell you, you’ll be cheated.” 

“T’m trying to stand up decently to 
what I’ve done. I did it with my eyes 
open.” 

“Your baby eyes!” 

“T married him because I thought he was 
rich.” 

‘“Wasn’t he?” 

St Niows 

“And he married you for your pretty 
face?”’ 

“He married me because he thought 
I was rich too.” 

Mrs. Heath paused. Jewel heard her 
quick breath indrawn, and there were 
words tumbling on her tongue which she 
checked. 

Then she commented, slowly: ‘‘He—he 
thought you were rich. And he left you di- 
rectly, when he found out?’’ 

ce Yes.” 

There came just the rustle of Mrs. 
Adolf Heath’s restlessness in her chair. 

“Where is he?”’ 

“* Abroad; on the Continent some- 
where.”’ 


December 11,1926 


With a mixture of reluctance and eager- 
ness Mrs. Heath continued: ‘‘What’s his 
profession, my dear?”’ 

“A chauffeur.” 

Again Mrs. Heath’s quick movement 
rustled her silk and jingled her many 
bangles. 

‘“A chauffeur?” she said, pausing. And 
then, quietly: ‘“‘How did he manage to 
impress you, my dear?” 

Jewel found herself telling this attentive 
plump woman the story of courtship; of 
flattery and lies; of dinners and dancing; 
of mutual fairy tales; everything curiously 
unreal, she told Mrs. Heath; everything 
tinged somehow, all the time—she couldn’t 
explain it—with impending disaster. And 
yet despite all this she had gone on, follow- 
ing after her childish myths; insisting to 
herself that this was the prince of the palace 
to come. “It was fun.” 

She found herself painting to Mrs. Heath, 
very tenderly, her mother, who had sown 
the seed for all that grew. 

“Poor woman!”’ Mrs. Heath murmured. 
““All we women are poor fools; the hardest 
of us—just poor fools.” 

Then they sat in silence, looking out over 
the park, thinking, remembering; . to each 
were pictures of her thoughts; and the dusk 
thickened to dark, and street lamps glowed 
below the window. 

“We must have light soon,” said Mrs. 
Heath reluctantly, wearily; “but first, my 
dear, tell me, if you care to, your married 
name.” 

“Vicary.” 

Again they sat in silence, prolonged. 

“And what,” said Mrs. Heath in a very 
low voice, reaching out to fondle the girl’s 
hand, “did you call your husband? His 
first name, my dear.” 

“Arthur.” 

Mrs. Heath sighed sharply. Then silence 
again. And Mrs. Adolf Heath, very still 
and plump in her chair, stared out; stared 
and stared as if she could pierce the veils of 
darkness over the park. But Jewel, oblivi- 
ous, lay back limp, resting. She loved this 
warm darkness through which one talked 
and in which vision was strangely clear. 

She knew herself to be right. She knew 
herself groping toward the ultimate decen- 
cies; out of cowardice, into the land of 
truth, where no fear is. Not all the well- 
meant advice of this kind fat woman would 
shake her. She had cheated and would pay. 

‘“We’ll have the lights in a moment,”’ she 
heard Mrs. Heath repeat. 

She turned her head against her chair 
back, answering, “It’s lovely like this, 
resting.” 

And then she had an impression swift 
and certain that Mrs. Adolf Heath had a 
communication to make; was trying to 
make it, but would not or could not make 
it. In the warm darkness this knowledge 
came to her, so that suddenly she sat up, 
looking toward the stiff figure in the other 
chair, receptive. But Mrs. Heath said 
nothing. She rose and switched on lights. 
She rang a bell and her parlor maid entered 
and closed the curtains. As she moved 
about the room she avoided Jewel’s eyes. 

All that evening there would come pauses 
in the talk; pauses in which it seemed that 
something momentous was about to be 
said; and each time the significance of the 
pause faded; gave place to Mrs. Heath 
saying in her practical voice, with the slight 
provincial tang in it: ‘‘ You’re a girl who’ll 
go far in the dress world; you'll have to 
make Isolde let you run over and buy your 
models in Paris sometimes and look about 
you.” Or, “This is a portrait of my late 
husband.” Or, “About that marriage of 
yours—forget it. Life doesn’t entirely 
hinge on marriage, though when one’s as 
young as you I know one thinks it does. 
As the years go on it’ll be as if it had never 
happened. And now you're starting on a 
career, after all, it won’t matter to you that 
you can never marry again, will it? It 
won’t, will it? Eh, my dear? As life goes 
on, you'll be happier; you’ll see it is no 
good to take anything too seriously. You 
must begin to enjoy yourself again, you 
know." (Continued on Page 72) 


Three Years Ago With What 


Chr sler Has Made It 


The scientific precision in all engi- 
neering and manufacturing opera- 
tions, which is the result of Chrysler 
Standardized Quality, is assured 
by the fact that one out of every nine 
Chrysler operatives is an inspector. 
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Contrast 
Motor Car Body Design of 


If you will but call 
to mind the appear- 
ance and body ap- 
pointments of even 
the finest cars of 
three years ago be- 
fore the first Chry- 
sler, and then picture 
mentally thefleetness 
of line, the beauty of 
color harmony, the 
richnessofupholster- 
ing, the luxury of ap- 
pointment of that 


first Chrysler, you will appreciate the full value 
that Chrysler Standardized Quality brought to 
the motor car industry. 


Those who have owned and driven that first 
Chrysler will know how definitely and con- 
clusively it excelled in performance, riding 
ease, Operating economy. Just as the thou- 
sands upon thousands of subsequent Chry- 
slers have surpassed every car aspiring to 


compete with them. 


ButChryslerbrought 
also to this great in- 
dustry—for the first 
time at a popular 
price—a beauty and 
luxury of body de- 
sign, construction 
and appointment 
heretofore available 
only in the higher- 
priced field. 


—— 
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Since Chrysler first designed 
its convenient panel group- 
ing of instruments, with in- 
direct lighting, practically 
every motor car manufac- 
turer has followed suit. 


It was the plan of uncompromising quality 
standardization that made it inevitable that 
Chrysler genius should find the way to pro- 
vide this market with the luxury of a body 
beautifully designed, harmoniously colored, 
richly upholstered, tastefully finished and 
perfectly appointed. 


New symmetry, new beauty—the results 
of years of study —were actually engi- 
neered into the body by Chrysler’s own 
designers. 


The height of side body panels, for ex- 
ample, was a matter of determining the 
exact relation between the requirement 


By J. E. FIELDS 


Note:—This is the second of a series dealing in 
detail with the influence of Chrysler on the de- 
sign and practice of motor cars since the introduc- 
tion of the first Chrysler three years ago. Others 
will appear from time to time in these pages. If 
you will write to the Chrysler Sales Corporation, 
Detroit, Mich., we will be glad to send you, free of ~ 
any charge to you, a booklet describing the many 
motor car developments pioneered and perfected 
by Chrysler during the past three years. 


of human comfort zz the car, and the most 
pleasing proportion from outside the car. 


The “bead” or “belt line” was not just inci- 
dental. It was scientifically sized and artisti- 
cally placed to give those long low sweeping 
lines which produce such smart and pleasing 
effect. 


Color harmony 
was carefully stud- 
ied and applied in 
decidedly rich 
and distinctive 
treatments, re- 
sulting in a vari- 
ety of luxurious, 
dignified color 
combinations 
which have never 
before been avail- 
able to this market. 


Chrysler was first to build phae- 
ton front seats which readily ad- 
just for proper back angle. The 
distance from steering wheel can 
be adjusted even while driving. 


So, too, with the wheels. Chrysler designers 
sought the ultimate in that low-slung close- 
to-the-ground appearance—small wheels of 
exactly the right proportion, yet with ample 
road clearance. 


The general result was smartness; refinement; 
good taste; harmonious, eye-compelling 
simplicity. 


So with the interior appointments, fittings 
and upholstering. These were planned 
to provide a new degree of comfort, 
convenience and luxury in this price 
division. 

Placement of the light control on 
the steering wheel, and a new 
panel grouping of instruments 
on the dashboard with indirect 
lighting were successful innova- 


2R MODEL NUMBER 


S MEAN MILES PER HOUR || 


tions inaugurated with that first Chrysler. 


The new military front with cadet visor on 
closed models; the new coincidental lock 
conveniently placed on the steering column; 
the form fitting seat whose cushions and 
back operate as a special unit, and the special 
disappearing windshield for the rumble seat 
of the Roadster; the adjustable front seats, the 
disappearing center division in the rear seat 
making it convertible from a three-seat to a 
two-seat compartment at will, and the new 
type rigid side curtains on the Phaeton—all 
were pioneered in its price class by Chrysler. 


The beauty, smartness and luxury of body 
design and construction of that first Chrysler 
are today being reflected in motor-car pro- 
duction throughout the industry. 


Just as Chrysler engineering and mechanical 
superiorities are being emulated 


everywhere. 


It was a foregone conclusion, 
however, that as that first 
Chrysler was years in advance 
of the industry in smartness and 
beauty and luxury —as well as 
in point of brilliant performance 
and long life —so, subsequent 
Chrysler models have been as 
far ahead of their respective 
price fields —the “50”, “60”, 


Placing the headlight 
controls atep of the 
steering wheel was 
another Chrysler in- 
novation of three 


years ago. 


“70” and Imperial “80”. 


Chrysler Standardized Quality eliminates all 
“purchaser’s risk”. 


It means a ceaseless striving for a new de- 
gree of quality in each price division. It be- 
speaks progressive improvement, constant 
betterment of 
the Chrysler 
product. 


Si 


/ 


It assures the 
development 
and adoption 
of every worth- 
whileand prov- 
en advance in 
body, chassis 
or engine de- 
sign and con- 
struction. 


Chrysler has again departed from 
the ordinary and the conventional 
with its military front with narrow 
corner pillars and smart cadet visor. 


It is evidence that Chrysler is determined to 
maintain the lead of the industry in the future 
in the same fashion that has won leadership 
for Chrysler during the past three years. 
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The storm that ruins the stylish shoe 
only makes “U. S.”’ rubbers look smarter! 


Two of the many smart new styles in “U.S.” rubbers. This galosh is 
the latest creation for women—just the right height—warm without 
being clumsy—ideal for wear with street and dress shoes. Comes in 
gray or tan tweed or in black jersey. The man’s rubber slips on and 
off easily—yet fits smartly and snugly. And because it fits—it wears! 


TO FIT 
THE LATES? S TYRE 
SHOES 


Smart NEW “U.S. Rubbers 17 


Only rubbers that correspond in design to the new 
shoe models can fit well, look well, and wear well. 


That’s why—every season—our designers 
study all the latest styles in shoes—and then 
fashion new model rubbers to fit them. 


Such attention to style, combined with the skill 
developed in 75 years of making this country’s 
most serviceable rubbers, have established “U.S.” 
rubbers and arctics as leaders in smartness and 
in long wear. 


It will pay you to look for the “U.S.” trade- 
mark. “‘U.S.’’ rubbers and arctics are made 
only by 


United States Rubber Company 


‘U.S’ Rubbers 


All styles and sizes for men, women and children 
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(Continued from Page 70) 

All that evening, it was Mrs. Heath ar- 
guing with herself about marriage, during 
the pauses when her eyes either avoided 
Jewel or fixed upon her, very wide open, 
alert and anxious indeed. She was lavish, 
too, with friendly pats and encouragement; 
she helped Jewel into her coat later, crying: 
“Oh, you are a dainty little thing, Miss 
Courage! You’ll enjoy life yet; you’re well 
out of that marriage of yours: Now take 
my advice, the advice of a woman of fifty, 
who knows, and don’t try to follow—that 
man up. Leave well alone. Leave him 
alone. Let him go.” 

And Jewel, listening, wrapping around 
her with the manikin motion the serpentine 
black coat, slimmer than ever. ‘‘How kind 
you are to think of me.” 

“Kind?” said Mrs. Heath on a slight 
gasp that was almost a sob. “I—I’d like 
to be. Sometimes we can’t always do the 
things we’d like to do—even the things that 
perhaps we ought to do.’”’ And then two 
tears which appeared to surprise her, so 
angrily did she dash them away, trickled 
down her healthy cheeks. “‘You’ve quite 
upset me with your poor sad story.” 


XVII 


HERE was Flora. At last, in the month 

of May, Flora might be visited again. 
A stubborn Hughie had at last relented and 
said so. There in’ the smallest of small 
villas, in the suburb of Barking, sat Flora. 
Young Mrs. Sandman. Her happiness was 
beyond comparison. Her pride and satis- 
faction were likewise. It was a Saturday 
afternoon; Hughie was out playing tennis 
at the local club; but Flora had stayed at 
home willingly to receive her old friend to 
tea. The villa was full of cheap cretonne, 
cheap new furniture and May sunshine. 
And in the tiny drawing-room Flora dis- 
pensed afternoon tea with dignity and ra- 
diance. 

She had hugged and kissed Jewel, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘You’re slimmer than ever; 
fashionabler than you were before!”’ 

“Before?” 

“Both our marriages.” 

If Jewel were slimmer, more wraithlike 
than ever, Flora had fattened and was 
blooming. They were two young married 
women together; only, while Flora was 
easily discursive of matronly matters over 
the teacups, Jewel knew herself outside 
this inner circle. She was married—and 
not married. 

Flora could not know that. Flora had 
received gossip from the vicinity of Wall- 
flower Road, Dulwich, that was evident; 
but the Courages kept themselves much to 
themselves of habit, and no one really knew 
much. A neighbor had gathered from Mrs. 
Courage that her daughter’s husband had 
been hurriedly called abroad on urgent pri- 
vate business directly after the wedding; in 
fact Mrs. Courage believed he had received 
the summons before the ceremony; but so 
anxious was he to secure Jewel that he 
could not bring himself to break it to her 
till the ring was on her finger. Was that 
so? 

“It’s like a novel,” said Flora, gazing at 
Jewel in her old excited, absorbed way; 
“parting at the church door. Like wed- 
dings that sometimes happened in the war; 
the telegram coming suddenly, summoning 
the bridegroom back to his regiment.” 

“Only my wedding was at a registry 
office!” 

“No? Really? Oh, I think that is a 
pity. But you never had much sentiment 
to spare, did you, dear? I dare say it’s all 
the same to you.” 

“T—I am different now, Flora,’ was all 
Jewel could manage at that unconscious 
accusation; for the tears—so easy now— 
would have bubbled into her voice had she 
told Flora something like this: ‘‘You’re 
wrong, all of you, about me. I’m not hard. 
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I’m not! But you all think just because a 
girl’s light-hearted and laughs more than 
she cries—you all think she hasn’t an emo- 
tion at all. When I married I wanted the 
choristers singing; I wanted the organ 
playing the wedding march. I did! I did! 
Just like you!” wy 

Then Flora’s old loving-kindness—just 
as ready as ever—read perhaps in the utter 
quietness of Jewel’s eyes that somehow she 
sorrowed, and she answered hastily: “It 
alters us, doesn’t it?—being married.” 

And she looked into the teapot, replen- 
ished it busily while Jewel recovered. ‘‘I 
must: show you the house,” said Flora in a 
tender voice. , ; 

So presently they must go all through the 
minute house, see the linen in one cupboard 
and the china in another cupboard; see the 
connubial bedroom, Flora’s new brushes, 
silver backed and very brightly kept, dis- 
played on the dressing table; see the patch 
of back garden, which Hughie had already 
divided off sternly, the bigger piece for 
vegetables, the smaller one for flowers. 

““My garden—and his,”’ explained Flora, 
indicating Hughie’s vegetables and her 
flowers. 

“Tt’s all very nice; ever so nice.” 

And suddenly, rapt, glowing, Floralooked 
at her with happy eyes and cried, ‘‘I have 
all I ever wanted; more than I ever hoped 
for.” 

“T’m so glad. I am indeed.” 

Pointing to a small shed beside the house, 
“That’s where we keep the motorcycle 
outfit,’ said Flora. “‘ You remember it?” 

“T remember.” 

“All we three together, or sometimes four 
of us, another boy and me in the side car, 
you riding pillion behind Hughie a 
Jewel remembered those days. “‘How we 
used to laugh,’’ reminisced Flora. 

How they used to laugh! 

“Do you ever go to that Tree Top Club 
now?” asked Flora. “‘ You were crazy about 
it just at the time we got engaged.” 

“No, I never go now.” 

Flora coaxed as arm in arm they walked 
round and round the garden patch: ‘Tell 
me one thing; I’d love to hear. Where did 
you meet him?” 

“There.” 

Flora’s loving-kindness interpreted also 
that monosyllable. ‘“‘Have a few of my 
flowers,’”’ she murmured. And she broke 
half a dozen daffodils from their ranks, 
with a spray of pink may from the bush at 
the end of the garden, for Jewel. And 
entering the house again in the perturba- 
tion of a little silence, they tied them up, 
wrapping tissue paper about them with ex- 
tra and meticulous care. 

“Give my love to your mother,” said 
Flora, her eye already on the clock that 
ticked to her: ‘“‘Time for Hughie! Time 
for Hughie!” 

‘*She sent her love to you.” 

Then, wrapping the slender coat around 
her with the manikin motion that Flora 
remembered so well, the flowers lying on her 
arm like a little sheaf, Jewel went away. 

And when Hughie Sandman came in, all 
glorious, to Flora, all glorious, she told 
him: “She’s been and gone. She isn’t 
happy. There’s something tragic, Hughie. 
He left her, just as we heard, immediately 
after the wedding. I thought we were going 
to have a lovely gossip, like old times, but 
somehow I couldn’t question her. Shedidn’t 


‘tell me who he is or what he is or anything. 


Why, it’s only just occurred to me—she 
didn’t even tell me his name! Fancy leay- 
ing her to go abroad, Hughie! Why didn’t 
they make his trip into a honeymoon? 
Isn’t it tragic, dear?” 

“She’s got what she always asked for, 
grimly said Sandman. 

“Asked for, Hughie?” 

“Trouble.” 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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New NASH 
Attractions 


Rubber Insulated 
Motor Supports— 


(Standard Nash practice 
for some time.) 


New-type Crankcase 
“Breather” Preventing 


Crankcase Dilution. 
Motor Heat Control by 
Thermostatic Water 
Regulator. 


NASH 


Leads the World in Motor Car Value 


Bearing 


Crankshaft 


MOTOR 


The Ultra Modern Motor 


“World’s Smoothest Type 


ONLY Nash of all the great 
motor car manufacturers 
offers you the vital advantage 
of a 7-bearing crankshaft 
motor in every model. 


This is the motor type that 
engineering authorities con- 
cede to be the newest and 
highest expression of six-cylin- 
der power-plant development. 


Itcreates a calibre of perform- 
ance vastly superior to any- 
thing that older motor types 
achieve. 


You do not need to be a 
mechanic to realize that 7 
bearings give a rigidity and 
resultant smoother perform- 
ance to a crankshaft revolv- 
ing at high speed that is not 
possible with the conven- 
tional 3- or 4-bearing design. 


The superiority of the7-bear- 


ing design in eliminating 
crankshaft deflection and re- 
sultant rough performance 
must be perfectly obvious. 

It is a fundamental engineer- 
ing fact that the degree in 
which it is possible to make a 
motor crankshaft run abso- 
lutely smooth and quiet de- 
pends upon the number of 
bearings—and 7 is the maxi- 
mum for a six. 

Just drive one of these new 
Nash models. See clearly for 
yourself the utter power- 
smoothness and power-quiet- 
ness that this 7-bearing motor 
gives—how striking its per- 
formance is as contrasted to 
older motor types with fewer 
bearings. 

Naturally you want this new- 
est type of motor if you’re 
buying a new car. 
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ALE cT 
sCORPORATION, 
Sak Brunerse° 


MONO?-CELLS 
Jor Your Hashlight 


Yer know, when you slip 
fresh Yale Mono-Cells into your 
flashlight, that their plus-supply 
of electrical energy is instantly at 
your service—that none can ever 
be stolen by that sneak-thief of 
power—Short Circuit! 


The SAFETY SEAL—an exclusive 
Yale feature—positively pre- 
vents skort circuits! This watch- 
ful guardian hugs the outer 
casing to the inner cell in a rigid, 
lasting grip—so that it cannot slip, 
expose metal and set up a power- 
draining contact. Power protec- 
tion for your flashlight—and 
mental security for you! 


Demand—always demand— Yale 
Mono-Cells. They fit all tubular 
cases, make any flashlight better 
—and Yale Flashlights BEST! 


YALE ELECTRIC CORP. 


Chicago BROOKLYN,N.Y. San Francisco 


Manufacturers of 


FLASHLIGHTS - MONO-CELLS 
RADIO “A”, “B” and “C” BATTERIES 
STORAGE and DRY BATTERIES 


“A YALE Battery for 
Every Battery Need” 
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LLnormal adult persons not 
born to great wealth have 
indulged in dreams of the 

benefits they would scatter about them if 
a huge fortune were to fall into their hands. 
“Tf I were worth millions”’ is the familiar 


opening phrase. To be human is to be- 
lieve that the highest joy of having great 
wealth is that of giving to others. This 
impression is virtually universal among 
those whose adventures into the alluring 
fields of philanthropy are imaginary. 

The philanthropist who has not quite 
passed the amateur stage is altogether likely 
to have arrived at the sad conviction that 
the expected thrills of benevolence turn to 
sharp thrusts of disappointment in the 
actualities of experience. The professional 
philanthropist is perhaps not quite so de- 
pressed; but his outlook upon his invest- 
ments in benevolence lacks the glow that 
even an unimaginative person is sure to put 
into a recital starting with “‘If I had mil- 
lions.” 

From the viewpoint of the professional 
philanthropist, the high cost of giving is 
the little joker that takes the joy out of 
generosity and leaves the intending bene- 
factor cold, suspicious and irritated. With 
some few exceptions, benevolence of all 
kinds is subjected to a heavy overhead and 
selling expense before it can distribute a 
dividend in the coin of actual charity or 
helpfulness. 


Fifty Per Cent Donations 


A man who has spent more than a quar- 
ter of a century investigating solicitors in 
this field, and the causes and institutions 
for which their appeals were made, assures 
me that not one-half the money given for 
charity reaches the ultimate consumers. 
In his opinion about 60 per cent of this 
rich harvest from the soil of human gener- 
osity is absorbed by the thrifty gleaners. 

One day a 
woman of im- 
pressive appear- 
ance presented 
herself at the desk 
of the private sec- 
retary to a very 
wealthy and gen- 
erous financier 
and explained 
that she was one 
of the women 
helping out a cer- 
tain charity. 
When she came 
from her inter- 
view with the fin- 
ancier her bear- 
ing implied that 
she considered 
signing on the 
dotted linea mere 
delayed formal- 
ity. 

Later the sec- 
retary entered the 
private office of 
the financier and 
was met with the 
observation: 
“She appears to 
be a society 
woman who is 
wearing out her 
shoe leather for 
sweet charity’s 
sake. But look 
her up.” 

The secretary 
promptly called a 
certain number 
on the telephone 
and was told: 
“The charity for, 
which Mrs. Blank 
is soliciting is 


worthy, but she gets 50 per cent of all the 
donations she procures. She’s one of the 
slickest go-getters that ever worked the 


millionaire trail.” 


“Tell her,”’ directed the financier, “‘that 
I make no 50 per cent donations to charity 
solicitors.” 

When the secretary narrated this experi- 
ence to me he added: ‘‘If you’ll go to this 
information bureau you'll find out more 
about the high cost of giving than I can 
tell you in a year. It’s really a secret- 
service organization for the protection of 
philanthropists against charity, welfare 
and uplift organization grafters, and you’ll 
be astonished at the number and variety of 
them.” 

““There are more kinds of grafters in this 
game,”’ declared a man connected with 
this organization, ‘‘than there are kinds 
of vermin trying to prey on the world’s 
visible supply of live poultry. They range 
all the way from lice to timber wolves. But 
the skunks and weasels are the most in 
evidence. They work by stealth and cun- 
ning and haven’t the courage to go into 
bootlegging or banditry. And they get 
away with their stuff for the same reason 
that a skunk does—which is that their vic- 
tims would rather lose their contributions 
than stir up a bad smell. 

“T have yet to find a wealthy man who 
has been done by one of these charity 
prowlers who was willing to prosecute. A 
stung philanthropist seldom swats back. 
He lets his money go, restrains his generous 
impulses, or gets advance information that 
will protect him in future from these charity 
slickers. 

“Almost every other large city has at 
least one organization similar to ours. In 
business it would be sheer recklessness to 
spend millions without expert credit advice. 


Reverend Loudspeaker (Preaching to His Radio Congregation): ‘‘ 
Congregation Will Remember ‘It is Better to Give Than to Receive’”’ 


st of 


By Forrest Crisse 


December 11, 1926 


We are the credit men for the 
industry of philanthropy. It’s 
our job to protect our clients 
from extending poor charity credits and 
from charity slickers. 

“But right here let me put all possible 
emphasis on the statement that I am not 
implying that all paid workers who make a 
business of soliciting donations for charita- 
ble or public-welfare purposes are undesir- 
ables. Far from it. The reputable firms 
specializing in campaigns for raising funds 


for such purposes perform a useful and eco- 


nomical service to both the philanthropists 
and the public. There are at least seven 
such organizations which have earned the 
confidence of all parties at interest.” 


Bait for the Needy 


“T would not suggest that all money- 
raising organizations working on a per- 
centage basis are unworthy of confidence, 
but certainly those which enjoy the highest 
reputation usually charge a specific agreed 
fee. That is universally recognized, among 
the clients we serve, as being a sound 
ethical basis of compensation. 

“Personally, I would not recommend a 
client of ours to employ any organization 
operating upon a percentage basis. Neither 
would I recommend any group of clients to 
attempt to raise a large sum of money for 
any public-welfare enterprise without the 
assistance of a reputable organization spe- 
cializing in that kind of work. They know 
how to put such an enterprise across with 
the least possible annoyance and inconven- 
ience to the public and at a minimum ex- 
pense. ; 

“Then there are other paid solicitors 
who should not be classed as charity slick- 
ers. These are the reputable men and 
women who are the regular salaried rep- 
resentatives of those charitable and public- 
welfare institutions supported in part 
or in whole by 
gifts. 

“Some of the 
charities them- 
selves are open to 
criticism for an 
unintentional 
part in the exploi- 
tation of the pub- 
lic in the name of 
charity. Suppose, 
for example, that 
the X YZ Orphan- 
age is struggling 
along in a hand- 
to-mouth exist- 
ence, and its ex- 
ecutive head re- 
ceives a call from 
an impressive 
gentleman who 
shows great sym- 
pathy with the 
work and finally 
asks if the insti- 
tution could use 
$10,000 to advan- 
tage. Imagine 
the head of any 
public-welfare in- 
stitution sup- 
ported by dona- 
tions who would 
not fall for that! 

“A benefit is 
arranged. Of 
course there is a 
contract which 
stipulates that all 
above $10,000 
shall go to the 
promoters. To 
throw informa- 
tion bureaus 

(Continued on 
Page 76) 
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SQ omen want their closed cars to sug- 
gest the good taste of their own homes. 
Upholstery must therefore be beauti- 
ful, but it must be a beauty that does 
not fade. Body interiors that quickly 
grow shabby will not do. 

That is why so many of the better 
closed cars are upholstered in CA-VEL. 
Velvets bearing this name are used for 
the finest chair coverings, drapes, hang- 
ings and curtains. Exactly the same 


COLLINS & AIKMAN COMPANY - 
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beauty of texture, color and 
sheen is transferred to the car’s 
interior. The very feel of this 
glowing, animated fabric is a 
comfort. 

CA-VEL velvets are easily 
cleaned and retain their fresh 
beauty longer than the life of the 
car. Being pile fabrics, and not 


‘lustrous surface. The pliant fibers 
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flat weaves, they never lose their | 
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absorb wear, remaining soft 
and unruffled after years of use. 

Select the closed car with 
CA-VEL. It is a guarantee of 
complete upholstery satisfaction 
and, when the time comes to 


‘trade in, a much higher resale 


value. 

More yards of CA-VEL are 
sold for closed car upholstery 
than of any other velvets made. 
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What More Could Anyone Ask? 


ERE you see a Pooley Radio Cabinet — exquisite in 

design, sturdy in build, lustrous in finish. In it are 
radio’s finest—an Atwater Kent Receiver, resourceful, de- 
pendable, simple—and the built-in Pooley (patented) floating 
horn, clear-spoken, rich and true. 


And here is an opinion on radio cabinets worth knowing. 


“The Pooley Radio Cabinet is approved for Atwater Kent Radio 
because of the design and quality of Pooley cabinet work and 
because of the tone qualities of the Pooley built-in floating horn. 
Both meet the standards we set and maintain for Atwater Kent 


Receivers and Speakers.” (Signed) A. ATWATER KENT 


A gift that will make Christmas memorable—a lovely addition 
to any home. What more could anyone ask? Pooley Radio 
Cabinets bring you complete and lasting radio satisfaction. 
See them—hear them—there’s a Pooley dealer near. you. 


Beware of imitations—look for the name “Pooley” before you buy 


THE POOLEY COMPANY 
1672 Indiana Avenue Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Model 1300-R-2D (shown above) 


Equipped with built-in Pooley (patented) Floating Horn and Atwater 
Kent Receiving Set. Prices complete, without tubes and batteries, $225 
to $305. Other Pooley Radio Cabinets, equipped with Atwater Kent 
Radio, from $135 to $390. Write for complete illustrated booklet—today. 


Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies and in Canada. 
Canadian Pooley Radio Cabinets are manufactured by 
Malcolm and Hill, Ltd., Kitchener, Canada. 


Model 2200 (shown at left) 


Pooley Cabinet Speaker, with built-in Pooley (pat- 
ented) Floating Horn and Atwater Kent Reproduc- 
ing Unit. Ample battery space. Price, without set, 
tubes and batteries $50. 
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off the trail, promoters generally say, ‘Tell 
inquirers you are handling it yourselves.’ 
There is every chance in the world that the 
benefit will net much more than the sum 
agreed upon as the institution’s share; 
otherwise the contract would not be sought. 

“These benefit promoters know their 
stuff. In most instances the amount paid 
to the charity is a small part of the total 
receipts. If it is a ticket sale, the house is 
likely to be sold out five times over. Then 
the program feature is a fat source of in- 
come. Its advertising space is sold under 
high pressure. Many advertisers do not 
wish to have their names appear. ‘Com- 
pliments of a-friend’ is the usual formula. 
Perhaps half a dozen of these anonymous 
cards may appear in the program, whereas 
fifty ora hundred have been sold. Of course 
some of this easy money may never reach the 
promoter; it may stick in the pockets of his 
solicitors. But most promoters are rather 
shrewd in keeping tab on their solicitors.” 


One for You, Two for Me 


““Some of these benefits net sums which > 


are almost unbelievable, and beneficiaries 
get only the small change. For instance, a 
certain benefit held in a large city unques- 
tionably netted its promoters several hun- 
dred thousand dollars, as it exploited the 
patriotic sentiment of the people in a very 
compelling way. The appeal could not be 
denied. The society feature of the affair 
was cleverly manipulated. Social leaders 
fell for it to an extent which made them 
deaf to all caution. The sum turned over 
to the beneficiaries looked large, but really 
was trifling compared with what the pro- 
motion wolves got. 

“And a substantial portion of this big 
killing went to a person of wealth and social 
prominence. Unique? No; it happens. 
The thing which puts affairs of this kind 
over big is the social element. Wealthy 
social climbers are strong for this sort of 
thing, which gets them front-page position 


PHOTO. BY LELAND J, BURRUD 
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in the papers and a chance to do teamwork 
with those of secure social position. If you 
knocked all the charity rungs out of the 
social ladder, a lot of ambitious climbers 
would not get far above ground. 

“Regarding the reluctance of men of 
wealth to punish those who have duped 
them in the name of charity: At a time 
when a notorious promoter was making a 
campaign for a charity that appealed 
strongly to public sympathy, I received a 
telephone call from a friend asking me to 
meet him in a near-by cigar store. He 
cautioned me to play up to his lead and in- 
dicated that I would get an earful of useful 
information. I was introduced as Joe 
Smith, a good guy who had been playing 
in hard luck and needed to pick up some 
easy money quickly.” 


Cramping the Crooks 


«Say, exclaimed the gaudy youth, 
‘T’ve got the softest snap going. I knock 
down at least a hundred a day.’ 

“Then he showed me a check for $100 
payable to the charity in question and 
signed by a wealthy business man. When 
I asked what per cent of it he would get he 
laughed and answered: 

““*T’m supposed to have half of it; but 
I’m not boob enough to turn in all the 
checks I get. Of course I have to give up 
some to the head grafter. He gets a-plenty 
anyhow, as he has about twenty workers. 
How did I workit? Called up this soft guy 
on the phone, said I was Alderman Gus 
Blank, and would he hand my messenger 
a check for this charity? That alderman is 
in Europe. Easy! I’m goin’ to pick Sweet 
Charity as my patron saint. Trouble? The 
guys who have followed this game for years 
tell me that you couldn’t get a philan- 
thropist to prosecute on a bet.’ 

“Of course I promptly reported this to 
the millionaire whose check the charity 
slicker had shown me. He told me to forget 
it; he didn’t want that kind of publicity. 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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EASY washer 


... you dont realize how much she wants one 


HINK of this! A great big batch of clothes 

washed and another big batch dried—all at 
once; time simply cut in half; the wash water 
kept at an even temperature; the rinse, the blue 
and the wash water all handled for you; no 
buttons to sew on; no deep wrinkles to iron out; 
and every piece washed and dried as thoroughly 
and gently as by human hands—that’s the New 
Easy Washer. 


And don’t forget that all these benefits are 
for a lifetime, forever making life easier, brighter 
and happier. 


Double capacity—double speed 


The New Easy has two tubs. Each holds eight 
double sheets or the equal in other clothes. One 
tub washes, the other dries—they both work at 


SYRACUSE WASHING MACHINE CORPORATION, Syracuse, N. Y. 


EASY wasHer 


once. With sixteen large sheets washed and dried 
together, time is cut in half. 


When you are ready to dry a tubful of 
clothes in the Easy, just turn a lever and in 
three minutes the clothes will be so dry that 
you only have to hang them out in the sun for 
a few minutes. On winter days, when you may 
wish to hang the clothes indoors, you won’t find 
any pools where water from the seams and thick 
hems has dripped on the floor. 


There is nothing to put deep wrinkles in the 
linens or to tear buttons off the shirts. Think of 
the ironing and sewing time that is saved! 


But that isn’t all. As the suds, the rinse and 
the blue water are whirled from the clothes in 
the dryer, each in turn is carried back to the 
proper place by a wonderful new water-circulat- 


ing system. This system even empties the washer 
for you when you’re all through. 


Act now on this Free Offer 


We'll lend you a New Easy, and let you do a whole 
week’s washing with it. Just call up the nearest Easy 
dealer at once. There are 
no strings to this offer. 
You pay nothing. If you 
decide to keep the New 
Easy and show it to the 
neighbors on Christmas 
morning as the grandest 
present any woman ever 
had, just make a small 
down payment and keep 
it right there. 


MODEL M 


This is the famous Easy 
Washer with one-piece alu- 
minum wringer. The hun- 
dreds of thousands of these 
washers in use today have 
created a permanent demand 
or this model. We shall 
continue to make it, embody- 
ing the same fine workman- 
ship and materials as always. 
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Huntsman 
\ HA famous yx 
A Great Salt of ips 
the Fifteenth 


She SALT in the 


a Ba YULE log has been piled on the fire 
in the Great Hall. A great company has. 


assembled to do honor to the day. Knights 


and ladies, men-at-arms and serving maids, men 
of the church and state, stable-boys—all ranks, 
all classes at the same long table with but one 
thing marking the dividing line between those 
of unquestioned rank and those who were not 
— The Great Salt. 


The Great Salt of the Fifteenth Century was 
often eighteen inches in height and the work 
of a master craftsman in precious metals. Its 
sides were studded with sapphires, pearls and 
other precious stones, It was wrought in every 
conceivable form—of elephants, lions, dragons, 
serpents, lighthouses, hour-glasses. 


At every individual’s place at the Fifteenth 
Century dining table was a smaller or trencher- 


salt, from which the condiment was carried to — 


the trencher itself. 


Everyone who could afford the expensive 
luxury of salt in those days used salt and every- 
“one strove to possess an elaborate Great Salt 
to occupy a prominent position at his table. 
For salt, mind you, according to the old folk 
tales, was the only article not used at the feasts 
of witches and demons. 


Ss ae Ok ae 


The salt has ceased to be an article of class. 


distinction as it was in the days of long ago. 
Nevertheless, as it is produced by Reed & 
Barton master silversmiths at Taunton, it IS an 
article of distinction—of marked distinction. 
Your jeweler will be glad to show you Reed ‘& © 
Barton salts as they are produced as part | 
‘complete services in hollow ware and flatware. 


REED & BARTON, TAUNTON, MASS, 
of; is Sterling Send for interesting and in- 


cease Rant Ke structive booklet outlining the 
history of tableware. It will 
©1926 -be sent free of charze. 
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Never give a check to a solicitor—mail or 
send it to the institution you wish to help. 
With variations, this game is being played 
every day in the United States. There are 
more hungry suckers in Charity Creek 
than in any other body of water—and you 
can catch ’em with a bent pin. The clever- 
est crooks in this game move from city to 
city. 

“The work of high-class campaigning 
organizations has helped to cramp the style 
of these crooks and confine their operations 
to the smaller charitable institutions and 


to benefits which are of a somewhat im- 
promptu character.” 


A Cure for Pollyanna 


Like the well-known way of the trans- 
gressor, the path of the free-lance philan- 
thropist is hard. Most of those who 
adventure upon it find it paved with cobble- 
stones of disillusionment and edged with 
brambles of ingratitude. Only the bravest 
of generous and kindly spirits are able to 
follow it far. The science of psychology 
knows no surer cure for the Pollyanna com- 
plex than free-lance direct-to-consumer 
philanthropy. It is guaranteed to close the 
pores of open-handed retail benevolence at 
the first plunge. Julius Rosenwald, a man 
who has given away millions and is world- 
famous for his philanthropies, tells me: 

“‘T made my money in retail trade, but 
when it comes to philanthropy, I’m pref- 
erably a wholesaler. The mere matter of 
the time involved in listening to. private 
appeals and investigating them makes retail 
| giving by individuals physically impossible 
on any scale large enough to amount to any- 
thing; and besides, I believe that giving 
without proper investigation is likely to do 
more harm than good. 

“But individual direct-to-consumer giv- 
ing has a still greater psychological handi- 
| eap. Its disappointments are almost certain 
| to be so numerous and so bitter as to 
blight the generous impulses of any but the 
most incurable philanthropist. Having no 
| desire to have my human sympathies 
| chilled and my arteries hardened, I have 
avoided adventures into that field. 

“* About the only persons who make a fair 
success of what you call free-lance charity— 
| direct personal giving to individuals—are 
the poor. When Jane Addams remarked 
that those who give most and most success- 
fully to the poor are the poor themselves 
she spoke a great truth. That is a kind of 
giving which most frequently escapes leay- 
ing its recipients more impoverished than 
they were before. Why? Perhaps because 
it carries its own proof of unselfishness and 
is more generally accepted as an obligation 
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than the charity of the rich. When Mrs. 
Levy gives Mrs. Lewis a little from her 
meager family store to help out because 
Lewis is unemployed, Mrs. Lewis accepts 
the gift with a knowledge that the tables 
may be turned almost any time and it will 
be her turn to repay Mrs. Levy in kind. ” 

“But when you consider wholesale phi- 
lanthropy only, do not imagine that you 
have entered seas which are so well charted 
that your course is clear. You can’t imagine 
how difficult it is to give money away so that 
it will serve a useful and constructive pur- 
pose and yield a clear net benefit to hu- 
manity. 

“Tt is far easier to make a large fortune 
honestly than it is to give one away ina 
manner that will assure the promoting of 
human welfare or the building up of human 
character. 

“T spend many wakeful night hours plan- 
ning how to solve concrete problems along 
this line. Asa result, I am sure that one of 
the most difficult things a man can do is to 
give away large sums of money wisely, con- 
structively and to the real benefit of his 
fellow beings. I have long since lost faith 
in those forms of charity which are merely 
palliative. My interest has shifted to those 
forms of help which hold promise of pre- 
venting the further need for gratuitous 
financial help. 

“There is quite as keen a call for the 
exercise of sharp watchfulness of expense 
in giving a fortune away as there is in mak- 
ing it. The high cost of giving is no 
idle phrase.” 

Free-lance philanthropy, at best, seldom 
yields unalloyed satisfaction. 


Gentlemen’s Agreements 


“T’m naturally for individual free-lance 
methods,” confessed a multimillionaire 
friend of mine, ‘‘in philanthropy as in 
everything else. But I’ve had my disci- 
pline. Several years ago I put ten boys 
through college—on a gentlemen’s agree- 
ment between us that they would return 
the money, on the partial-payment plan, 
to help other boys when they began to earn, 
after their graduation. Only one of the ten 
has lived up to that understanding. This 
rather stunned me, and I consulted a man 
who handles the student-aid department of 
a large university. He told me that 90 per 
cent of the money advanced by them to 
students, under a similar agreement, is re- 
turned to the revolving fund. 

“The impersonalized benefaction brought 
the better result because it carried a greater 
sense of obligation. The boys I helped evi- 
dently said to themselves, ‘He’s rich. Why 
hurry about the refund? If he wishes to 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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F there is one time of the year that radio 

brings joy and gladness into the home it 
is Christmas time. For the air is filled with 
the Christmas Spirit— Radio programs are at 
their best. 


If you are a radio owner you will surely want 
perfect radio performance for Christmas. 
Maybe you need a new set of dry “B” 
batteries, an ‘‘A”’ battery or a set of “B” 
storage batteries, a battery charger, an “A”’ 
or ‘“B” power supply which plugs into the 
light socket, or a trickle charger for your “‘A”’ 
battery. Then USL has just what you want. 
And USL radio equipment will bring your 
set up to its peak of performance. 


USL “‘B’’ Power Supply 


Provides ‘““B”’ voltage from 90 to 150 
volts from light socket. Price 60-cycle 
unit $34.00, 


USL ‘‘A’’ Power Supply 


Provides a continuous supply of “A” 
power from light socket. Costs less than 
1-10 cent an hour to operate. Price 60- 
cycle unit $32.00. 25-cycle unit $34.00. 
Perhaps you are wondering what to give 
Dad and Mother for Christmas. And prob- 
ably they are wondering what to give you. 


Why not pool the family Christmas money 


Select your radio equipment 
from the USL complete line 


as thousands are doing and select USL Radio 
Equipment—something the entire family 
will enjoy for years to come? 


Telephone your local USL battery dealer to 
demonstrate the USL Broadcast Receptor 
and the complete line of USL radio equip- 
ment. Let him help you in selecting radio 
equipment wisely. Take your radio prob- 
lems to him and he will gladly give you the 
benefit of his judgment and experience. 


Write us for USL descriptive bulletins and a 
copy of the USL Radio Log Book containing 
the latest list of broadcasting stations. 


U.S. L. RADIO, INC. 
U. S. LIGHT & HEAT CORPORATION, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


USL USL USL 
Pacific Coast Factory Canadian Factory Australian Factory 
Oakland, Calif. Niagara Falls, Ont. Sydney, N.S. W. 


USL “‘B”’ Storage Battery 


For every radio requirement. Economi- 
cal because they are rechargeable and 
will last for years. 


USL “‘A’’ Storage Battery 


Assembled in durable one-piece com- 
position container. Thick USL plates 
and separators insure long battery life. 
Prices and capacities to suit every need. 


Prices quoted are for East of the Rockies 


USL ‘“‘Niagara’’ Radio Dry Batteries 
There is a USL “A”, “B" or “C’”’ radio dry battery 
for every radio requirement. Noted for long life. 


USL “‘A”’ and ‘‘B”’ Battery Charger 

Designed for overnight charging of both ‘‘A” 

and “B” storage batteries. Will also charge 

automobile batteries. Price [less tube] 60-cycle 
unit $12.00. 25-cycle unit $15.00. 


USL Broadcast Receptor 
A 6-tube tuned radio frequency receiver. 
Selectivity, distance, volume and tone 
quality exceptionally fine. Price $75.00. 


USL Trickle Charger 

Converts any ‘‘A"’ storage battery into a com- 
plete and continuous “A” power supply and 
keeps the ‘“‘A’’ battery always at full charge. 
Price 60-cycle unit $10.00. 25-cycle unit $11.00, 


USL Automatic Control 
Entirely automatic and eliminates all 
switching ‘‘off"’ and ‘‘on"’ of all radio 
power supplying devices. Price $5,00. 


SR TN 


SAVE MONEY -SEE THE USL MAN IN YOUR TOWN 


\ 
11600 SERVICE STATIONS; 


; 
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Let ’Em Eat 
All They Want 


HE kids can eat Gall the 

Planters Peanuts they want, 
and it will still be a “Merry 
Christmas”. Planters Peanuts 
are good for them. 

Wholesome, healthy food— 
that’s what they are. They are 
specially selected from the finest, 
most perfect peanuts grown in 
Virginia and thoroughly roasted 
by processes that keep them 
fresh, crisp and digestible. 

You don’t have to hide Planters 
Peanuts—unless you want to 
keep them for yourself. Put them 
in the toe of every stocking—the 
best for the last. 


Planters Nut & Chocolate Co., 


Suffolk, Va., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., San 
Francisco, New York, Chicago 
Boston, Philadelphia 


Canadian Factory: Toronto. 


MR. PEANUT 
REG.U,S.PAT, OFF, 


They are not Planters 
Salted Peanuts unless they 
are in the glassine bag with 
the “Planters” name and 


“Mr. Peanut” on it. 


PEANUTS 
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help other students, he can dig into his 
bank account again—plenty there!’ But 
their arrangement with the administrator 
of a college revolving fund looked to the 
other boys like a straight business deal.’ 

The financial secretary of a woman multi- 
millionaire says: “‘Of the hundreds of beg- 
ging letters which we have received, the 
nerviest one was from a young man asking 
for money to buy an automobile with which 
to drive to and from the country club. The 
letter assumed that the owner of millions 
would not miss a few hundred dollars for an 
inexpensive car, and would be well repaid 
by the thought of the pleasure the gift 
would afford a young man of sufficient social 
standing to be elected to membership in a 
country club.” 

In the judgment of this secretary, about 
10 per cent of the appeals which reach his 
desk come from professional mail-order beg- 
gars. 

“To me,” he adds, “the most puzzling 
thing about the flood of these appeals is 
how the persons writing them can think 
they will bring any money. These letters 
indicate that this country must be over- 
populated with infant prodigies—young- 
sters of amazing talent in music and art— 
all born to families in poor circumstances. 
Generally the letters from such families 
put the responsibility of a choice between 
serving American culture or snuffing out 
the flame of genius squarely up to the phi- 
lanthropist. 

“The highly professional mail-order beg- 
gar, however, is never guilty of an antago- 
nistic approach; he is altogether toosmooth 
to commit this error.” 

Long before Gen. Charles G. Dawes was 
elected Vice President of the United States, 
he became a confirmed and incorrigible 
philanthropist. As a memorial to his son, 
he built two hotels, one in Boston and one 
on Chicago’s West Side, for the class of 
men who usually are forced to patronize 
the flop houses. In’ Chicago also he has 
built a hotel in memory of his mother for 
women who are, financially speaking, also 
dangerously near the down-and-out fron- 
tier. 

“Most givers,” he declares, ‘demand 
opportunity to do constructive work. They 
are particular about the human materials 
with which they experiment and require a 
fair chance for character building. Fine! 
But it doesn’t leave much chance for the 
forlorn hopes. So I put a little money on 
the hundred-to-one shots.” 


Qualifying as Angels 


“Many of the men who reach the flop- 
house level are there because of their vices, 
their shiftlessness and their deficiencies. 
But I also know that Nature is dealing 
them their punishments in an even-handed 
way. 

“But I can’t make myself feel self- 
righteous enough to deny them a shelter 
against the storm and the cold. That will 
scarcely add to their moral poverty. 

“Then in each thousand of these down- 
and-outers there may be one who will pull 
himself together and come back to a normal 
and self-respecting life if he has a little en- 
couragement. That possible percentage is 
high enough to encourage me to take a 
chance. 

“To my mind it would be unfortunate to 
break down the morale of free-lance philan- 
thropists by emphasizing the cupidity and 
ingratitude of those who seek charity. A 
real sporting philanthropist doesn’t need to 
be told that ingratitude and unworthiness 
are the rule, not the exception, in this field. 
He'll take a chance and play his money on 
the forlorn hope—at least occasionally. 

“Personally I have quite as much respect 
for the down-and-outer who will get all the 
charity he can, any way he can, as I have 
for the charity promoters who knock down 
50 per cent or more on the money they 
raise for benevolent enterprises. There are 
plenty of these grafters camping on the 
doormats of men and women who wish to 
give money for the help of their unfortunate 
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fellows. They’re a well-groomed, smooth- 
tongued tribe too. 

“T’m quite as much interested in knowing 
how much of any sum I am asked to give 
will go into the pocket of the one who 
solicits it as I am to know the worthiness 
and need of the charity for which the solici- 
tation is made. Fifty per cent—or even 
one-fifth of it—for the solicitor is unreason- 
able, outrageous. 

“‘T have a greater contempt for the char- 
ity slicker who takes for himself an extor- 
tionate share of the charity funds which he 
solicits than I have for the bandit or the 
burglar. He exploits for his own gain one 
of the finest of human impulses and thereby 


helps dry up the springs of compassion— ' 


and he does this with no risk to his personal 
safety.” 

According to the Scriptures it is easier 
for a camel to pass through a needle’s eye 
than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of 
heaven, but the fact remains that the mil- 
lionaire philanthropist must watch his step 
or he will acquire a fixed status as an angel. 
This position is as difficult to relinquish as 
it is expensive to maintain. Initiation into 
the angel lodge is something to warm the 
cockles of a millionaire’s heart. If he isn’t 
made to feel that he is of the elect those 
who pinned the angel tag on him have fallen 
down on their job. 

But when he first qualifies as an angel 
nothing is said about the fact that his elec- 
tion is for life. All reference to this perma- 
nency of the honor is delicately avoided. 
He’ll discover later that a large gift is an un- 
failing way to create a perpetual financial 
responsibility. 


Private Game Preserves 


In the domain of applied philanthropy 
there isno Sherman Act against the creation 
of monopolies. When a man of wealth 
makes a handsome gift to an institution he 
commits himself to it almost irretrievably. 
A marriage would scarcely mortgage his 
future more firmly. In effect, it becomes 
his institution and it is up to him to see it 
through until death do them part. 

Almost every college in the country has 
its chief angel. When it needsmoremoney— 
as it is sure to—and a public appeal is made, 
it is a moral certainty that other rich men 
will reply much to this effect: 

“No; I don’t care to intrude in Mr. 
Blank’sspecial preserves. Everybody knows 
that his name is carved on the doorsills of 
that institution. I prefer to give where I’ll 
get a little credit for my money, to start 
something of my own. It’s a poor policy to 
play the other man’s game.”’ 

He is a rare angel who knows when and 
how to quit, and a still rarer one who has 
the nerve to pull out of a benevolent project 
to which he has once committed himself. 
If an angel shows any disposition to with- 
draw his support from a worthy institution, 
he is likely to be reminded that he has 
placed the institution in the difficult posi- 
tion of a girl who has accepted the enthusi- 
astic attentions of a young man to an 
extent which has excluded other suitors and 
thereby ruined her chances. He cannot 
well deny this. 

Angelships are often inherited. There are 
many instances where families have for sev- 
eral generations honored such an obliga- 
tion. Again, a man of wealth doesn’t wish 
to be rated as a quitter, even in his philan- 
thropies. Most men who have made or in- 
creased great fortunes have done so by 
seeing their enterprises through to a finish. 
It is natural that they will be governed by 
the same code of constancy in giving their 
money away. 

There is another angle to this problem of 
discharging the responsibilities of an angel 
in good sporting fashion. At times even 
the multimillionaire’s style is likely to be 
cramped by economic and financial condi- 
tions. The man of small means seldom 
pictures the multimillionaire as ever being 
short of money; to his mind the very rich 
man always has a vast treasure of cash 
upon |which to draw. Of course it is easily 

| (Continued on Page 82) 
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A RED CAP who called forth 


a letter to the President 
of his Railroad - . . 


cial.” 


Miami, Florida, Dec. 8, 1925 


W. W. Arrersury, President, 
The Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Y DEAR SIR: I am taking the 

very great liberty of writing you 

because I have just experienced 
one of the finest acts of service which I 
have ever heard of happening to anyone 
on any railroad. And I thought perhaps 
you might like to hear about it, as a 
change from the great American pastime 
of complaining about railroads. 

On Monday, the 30th of November, I 
was to leave New York on the 12:30 noon 
Florida Special for Miami. I had four 
heavy and awkward pieces of hand lug- 
gage, and a lunch engagement. So I 
checked the luggage in the Pennsylvania 
Station check place, and went off to 
lunch. At lunch, as women will, and my 
kind especially, I quite forgot to notice 
the time until some one told me it was 
12:20, This was at 34th Street and Park 
Avenue. IJ made a flying dive for a taxi 
and prayed for no traffic jams. We got 
in one at Herald Square but at that it 
was 12:28 when we dashed down the 
ramp into Pennsy Station, I flourishing 
my deck of checks. I burst out of the 
taxi, threw the checks at a red cap—any 
red cap—and gasped “The Florida Spe- 


“Mah Gawd, lady”, said the porter, 
“you gotta run.” : 


RAN. The red cap ran. Officials in 

buttons, beholding us, urged us to 

run faster. I flashed my ticket at the 
gate, galloped down stairs, and below me 
the catacombs of the Pennsy were re- 
echoing “‘Alllll abo-ard.” 

Well, I found my coach. “Get on, 
lady”, said the porter of it (K 95), and I 
wailed, “But my bags—my bags.” 

“If you’re going you'd better get on”, 
he said, and with no red cap anywhere 
in sight, I got on. And the train began 
to glide with that awful finality of New 
York trains, out of the station. I might 
have jumped off, except that the K 95 
porter put a long muscular arm across 
the doorway. And there I was, everything 
I owned, almost, lost somewhere in the 
Pennsy Station, with an unknown porter. 

I tried to be calm, awfully, coldly calm, and asked the 
porter what in the world I could do? The porter suggest- 
ed I could get off at Manhattan Transfer and go back. 
But drat it, when would I ever get another reservation 
to Florida? So he said I could ask the conductor. The 
conductor, once asked, didn’t believe anything like 
that had ever before happened in the annals of the 
road but of course I could get off at Manhattan Trans- 
fer. So I got off at Manhattan Transfer, but I was a 
very disturbed and uncertain woman. 

And then, out of that office place, at the Transfer, 
there stepped a divine being in a uniform, with “Usher” 
printed across his manly bosom. I’m not sure what he 


Ten years’ service to the Pennsylvania Railroad is the average record of the 360 Red Caps employed 
in the Pennsylvania Terminal in New York. Many have been on the job continuously for twenty- 
five, thirty-five, even forty years. A very real esprit de corps has grown up in those years of service 
together as a body of trained, disciplined men, and a real pride in their railroad 
and the beautiful building in which they work. 


looks like or whether he is somebody’s blue-eyed dar- 
ling, or what, but he is fit to be head of a diplomatic 
corps, suave, and polished and infinitely, beautifully 
calm. I wasn’t calm. I managed to gasp, “I’ve lost all 
my luggage—”’ 

“Lady,” said the Diplomatic Corps, “I know all 
about it. New York has just telephoned us. We are 
able to hold this train a minute or two until the train 
just behind can come up, when your red cap will bring 
your bags to your coach. Of course, you understand 
we can’t keep this train too long, but if you haven’t 
your bags when we leave I will take your name and 
address and see that they are sent to you.” He turned 


from me to be infinitely kind to a Swedish immigrant 
girl, asking about trains. And the next moment there 
was that poor red cap of mine, perspiring with bags and 
worry and conscientiousness, until he was almost white. 

So you see I’m not sure who is responsible but some- 
body on the Pennsylvania road has insisted on service 
until even the red caps are marvels of intelligence and 
the ushers are the finest kind of gentlemen. You ought 
to know about it, you really ought. That’s why I’ve 
bothered you. 


Yours most gratefully, 


Marjory StoneMAN Douctas (Mrs. M. S.) 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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GREATER 
KEENNESS 
and GREATER 
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OMPARE the Ever- 
Ready Blade (A) to the 
thin, wafer blade (B). 

Ever-Ready has a staunch 
steel body—a body heavy 
enough to take a scientifi- 
cally perfect bevel edge! 
It can be sharpened sharp! 
It keeps its keenness! It 
shaves with ball-bearing 
smoothness — quickly, 
cleanly, delightfully. 

And the Ever-Ready 
Blade is reinforced with a 
sturdy steel ‘“backbone’’. 
It’s rigid like the old-fash- 
ioned razor. It meets each 
hair with unbending accu- 
racy. There’s no ‘“‘give”’ to 
it—except the satisfaction 
it gives the shaver! 

Try Ever-Ready Blades 
once—they’!l be your good- 
morning friends forever 
after! 

Your Ever-Ready Razor 
is the finest razor that ever 
met a beard. We guarantee 
it for no less than 10 years. 
Our service department will 
replace your old Ever- 
Ready frame if it isn’t giv- 
ing 100% service. Send it 
to the 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORP. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ever-Ready Razors and Blades are sold everywhere 


Ever-Ready 
Blades 
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possible for the man of very great wealth 
to find it necessary to reduce his philan- 
thropic expenditures in a period of business 
stress. This means that many an angel 
finds that if he is to stand squarely by the 
moral obligations which are the outgrowth 
of his outstanding support of a certain in- 
stitution, he must deny himself virtually 
all other giving. 

Again, this is a fast-changing world, and 
the viewpoints of men of great wealth 
have altered greatly within the past few 
years. What looked like an ideal philan- 
thropy a few years ago may appear futile 
and obsolete today. The swift develop- 
ments of science may have brought to the 
philanthropist’s attention many new and 
alluring ways of serving humanity. But if 
he is hopelessly committed as an angel to 
the full extent of his giving power, his 
hands are tied. His position is particularly 
unenviable if he has inherited his obliga- 
tions as an angel and feels that he must 
shoulder them for the honor of the family 
name. This often happens. 

According to the men who advise the rich 
regarding their philanthropic investments, 
a great many charities don’t know when 
to die; they have outlived their usefulness, 
owing to changed public conditions, but 
persist because they have called into being 
an organization of human beings who hate 
to give up their jobs. To use a hypothetical 
illustration: There was a time when the 
Home for Tired Street-Car Horses served a 
kindly purpose; but the only purpose such 
an institution would serve today would be 
that of furnishing subsistence to a corps of 
venerable employes who obtained their 
jobs when horses hauled street cars. 

There are scores of charities and philan- 
thropies which are as little justified today 
as would be a retreat for retired street-car 
horses; but they cling to life with an amaz- 
ing vitality and plead for support as elo- 
quently as a claimant for divorce. Of 
course, the only official executioner for ob- 
solete philanthropies is the painstaking and 
courageous philanthropist; he can enforce 
a starvation diet. But when an institution 
of this sort can no longer draw nourish- 
ment from large givers, it falls back on 
catch-penny support from small and un- 
advised givers. Of course, these sinking 
charities are eager to grab at any straw 
and the 50 per cent promoters find them 
easy prey. 


The Philanthropist Codperative 


The newest and most notable movement 
in philanthropy is that of codperative giv- 
ing. The result is a beneficent combine— 
in the most literal sense of the term. San 
Francisco furnished an illuminating exam- 
ple in point. About fifteen of the richest 
men of that city have joined forces to dis- 
pose of their surplus wealth for the benefit 
of humanity and to do so while they are 
living. 

Apparently these millionaires have de- 
cided that dead hands are poor distributors 
of philanthropicfunds. They prefer to have 
a first-hand participation in their philan- 
thropic investments and to check the re- 
sults of their adventures in benevolence. 
This is not only a forward step in making 
philanthropy more efficient but in deperson- 
alizing it. Though each member of the 
combine is free to identify his name with 
certain gifts, the general tendency is to- 
ward group giving. Under this system 
results are apparently the first considera- 
tion and the building of personal reputa- 
tions for philanthropy secondary. These 
men are out to cut down the high cost of 
giving. The charity slicker hasn’t a chance 
in the world to get any of the funds of the 
combine, the administration of which is as 
impersonal as that of great industrial co- 
operation. Philanthropists below the mil- 
lionaire class are the meal ticket for the 
charity slicker. 

With scarcely an exception, the execu- 
tives who stand between large givers and 
the army of applicants for gifts are in favor 
of professional campaign directors. One 
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man who handles millions of dollars in gifts 
for a wealthy and generous man says: 

“These men are specialists in the business 
of raising money for public-welfare pur- 
poses and they go about their work in an 
intelligent, orderly and businesslike way. 
A number of them have built up enviable 
reputations for ability and clean and sound 
methods. Those whom I have in mind 
operate only upon a fixed fee. This is sound 
ethics. Philanthropists and their agents 
prefer to deal with them because they do 
not waste our time. Again, they are not 
likely to sell their services to projects which 
are either unimportant or unworthy. They 
can’t afford to do so. The fact that they 
are making money out of the raising of 
funds for philanthropies doesn’t bother us a 
bit—so long as we are satisfied that their 
compensation is reasonable. The pirates in 
this field are the only ones who raise our 
resentment. They exploit instead of aid 
philanthropy. 

“Among philanthropists the community 
chest is generally considered one of the 
greatest modern inventions in the field of 
finance for charity. Its slogan is Get Under 
the Big Umbrella—which is a very popular 
shelter from the storm of appeals that besets 
the citizens of every community, especially 
business men, who are inevitably the front- 
line victims of every charitable enterprise. 
Their logical answer to all appeals is: ‘I 
gave my share to the community chest. 
Apply to the chest managers.’” 


Repeat Business 


“But community-chest giving is only an 
incident in the charities of the philan- 
thropist who gives on a wholesale capital- 
investment scale. The administration of a 
community chest is an important public 
trust and should be in the hands of the 
ablest men in each community. As an 
agency for timesaving for the tired busi- 
ness man, it is all that is claimed for it; but 
I’m afraid there are some cases where its 
administration is either too lax or too tight, 
with the result that the charitable interests 
of the community are not given a balanced 
ration.” 

The man who originated the intensive- 
campaign system for raising funds for 
benevolent purposes should be a sound 
authority on the development of this mod- 
ern method of philanthropic financing. 

“To get the agony over quickly was the 
main idea which prompted this movement,” 
says Charles S. Ward, of New York. ‘Be- 
fore it was tried out, raising a large fund 
for a college or hospital was a work of 
months, sometimes of years. The effort 
was chaotic, the procedure uncharted. It 
made large and prolonged demands upon 
the time of busy men, who often became 
weary in well-doing before the objective of 
their efforts was reached. It was costly, 
irritating and often discouraging. 

“Why not develop a method of procedure 
that would, through intensive organization, 
find a short cut and save this waste of time, 
money and benevolent impulse? Today 
the time limit on a public campaign is gen- 
erally one week, regardless of the amount 
involved. Seven organizations specializing 
in this field and refusing to work upon the 
percentage basis raise above $300,000,000 
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a year for sound public-welfare enterprises. 
This is mainly capital investment funds. 

‘For example, ten years before the war 
the value of Y. M. C. A. buildings was less 
than $35,000,000; in that decade $100,000,- 
000 was added by the intensive-campaign 
method. By this plan more than $100,000,- 
000 was quickly raised for the first Red 
Cross campaign in the World War. One 
firm alone has raised, in this way, more 
than $425,000,000 since the war. It raised 
$100,000,000 at a cost to the campaign of 
one-fourth of one per cent. For raising 
$1,000,000 for a divinity school the expense 
was less than 2 per cent. The total expense 
of getting $1,250,000 for a Southern college 
was still lower. 

““A certain hospital received, inside of 
two years after a campaign, enough interest 
on the funds so raised to pay all the ex- 
pense of the campaign. This should be 
sufficient to indicate that intensive cam- 
paigns conducted on.a fee basis are eco- 
nomical in point of money expense, aside 
from the time-saving element. No worthy 
and useful institution needs to pay 50 or 
even 10 per cent to raise its money. 

“A certain school lately offered 10 per 
cent for the raising of $3,000,000 for a 
needed educational foundation. The men 
behind the project were insistent upon the 
percentage arrangement. The answer they 
received was, ‘Why pay us $300,000 for a 
job which we will undertake for less than 
one-tenth that reward? But we will not 
work on a percentage basis.’ Many per- 
centage firms realize 3314 per cent. The 
president of a Western college tells me that 
his institution employed a solicitor on a 
five-year contract—at an actual cost of 80 
per cent of all funds raised! No wonder 
generous and public-spirited men of means 
are in revolt against the high cost of giving! 

“The method used by the leading non- 
percentage firms in this field is built up 
largely on the organization and direction 
of volunteer solicitors who go to people 
who know them and present a cause about 
which they are well informed. Under the 
modern campaign method, philanthropy 
is no longer the exclusive privilege of the 
rich; all take a hand. 

“There has been criticism, some of it 
justified, about overworking communities. 
‘Applying the vacuum cleaner too often on 
the same spot’ is the common phrase. This 
is the unfortunate result of percentage 
solicitation. The little group of firms who 
refuse to work on a percentage do not need 
to go after business; it comes to them in 
plenty without solicitation.” 


Mail-Order Appeals 


“Mail-order appeals, in my opinion, are 
justified only in calling in contributions 
from those who have subscribed regularly 
in the past. I make an exception in the 
case of the tuberculosis Christmas-seal 
campaign and perhaps one or two others. 
But in the main, the postage stamp sym- 
bolizes excessive cost in benevolence, rang- 
ing from 50 per cent for large and worthy 
campaigns to 100 per cent for smaller ones. 
The man who will respond to a mail-order 
appeal, excepting for a cause with which he 
is intimately familiar, belongs to Easy 
Mark Lodge.” 

From all of which it appears that the 
amateur or free-lance philanthropist who is 
looking for a direct kick from his generosity 
will do well to give only in his own com- 
munity or in his circle of personal acquaint- 
ances—and face the probability that the 
greatest kick he gets will come from disap- 
pointed beneficiaries when they reach the 
weaning stage. And when the chastened 
amateur giver becomes a professional phi- 
lanthropist and looks to the newspaper 
clipping bureau and the family scrapbook 
for his only satisfaction, he will regard his 
benefactions as investments and keep a 
sharp eye on the high cost of giving. The 
business of philanthropy, as a whole, needs 
reorganization; it is, I repeat, laboring un- 
der a burden of selling cost and overhead 
that would swamp almost any other in- 
sore | 


BRITTLE BAR WITH 
PUFFED WHEAT 


2 cups granulated sugar } 
Quaker Puffed Wheat (or Puffed Rice) Nuts 


Put two cups granulated sugar in a perfectly 
smooth granite pan. Place on a range and stir 
constantly until melted to a syrup, taking care to 
keep sugar from sides of pan. Place nuts and 
Quaker Puffed Wheat (or Puffed Rice) in a but- 
tered tin and pour syrup over this. Cool and 
mark into squares, 
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*PUFFED RICE BALLS —See recipe below 


PUFFED WHEAT KISSES 


4 egg whites 1 cup powdered sugar 
3 cups Quaker Puffed 1 cup chopped dates or 
Wheat (or Puffed Rice) 1 cup shredded 

1% tsp. vanilla cocoanut 

Beat egg whites until stiff, then add sugar slowly. 
Fold in Puffed Wheat, dates (or shredded cocoa- 
nut) and vanilla. Drop from a spoon on buttered 
tin and bake in a moderate oven for about 30 min- 
utes. Do not remove from pan until partly cooled. 


Answering The Call For Christmas Sweets 
That Omit Digestive Regrets 


Here is a new idea in Christmas sweets that 
everyone, and especially mothers, will appre- 
ciate: Sweets gay, adventurous and enticing; yet 
kind to the stomach at the time of all times 
such kindness is most greatly needed. 


The recipes on this page are printed for the 
first time. A famous caterer has long made a 
daily “‘special’’ of the unique confections they 
result in. People come from all over to get them. 


Easy to prepare in a few minutes, they offer 


an entirely NEW note to the holiday scheme of 


candies and sweets. They are just sweet enough 
to attract, and lack the too sweetness that often 
characterizes heavier candies at Christmas. 


AND-—above all things—the youngsters can 
eat all they want of them, wherever or when- 
ever they want. 


(Below) PUFFED WHEAT PRALINES 


¥% cup cream 
1 cup pecans 


2% cups powdered sugar 
1 cup maple syrup 


1 cup Quaker Puffed Wheat (or Puffed Rice) 
Boil the first three ingredients until soft ball 
is formed in cold water. Remove from fire and 
beat until a creamy consistency. Add nuts and 
Puffed Wheat and drop from tip of spoon in 
small piles on buttered paper. 


Some Unique Recipes From a 
Famous Candy Maker for Charming 
New Sweets that are Marvelous 


in More Ways than One 
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*PUFFED RICE BALLS 


1 cup corn syrup or molasses 2 tbsps. vinegar 
Quaker Puffed Rice (or Puffed Wheat) 


Boil syrup or molasses, sugar and vinegar until a little snaps when 
dropped in cold water. Pour this over % a package of Puffed Rice. 
Mix well, form into balls or fritters with the hands, rubbing the hands 
with a little butter. Drop on waxed paper to harden and cool. 


1 cup sugar 


THEtQUAKIE RO ATS -COM PANY 


To make them, you obtain Quaker Puffed Rice 
and Quaker Puffed Wheat, a package of each at 
any grocery store. That is all—the rest of the 
ingredients you have in the house. 


Quaker Puffed Wheat is whole wheat steam 
puffed to eight times its natural size; then oven 
toasted and crisped. In themselves, they taste 
like nutmeats—made into sweets, as the recipes 
suggest, they become the most delightful of 
confections. 


Quaker Puffed Rice is selected tice, exploded 
and toasted like the Puffed Wheat. Both con- 
tain vital food elements of the finest grain food, 
and thus combine unique deliciousness with 
definite food value. 


(At left) QUAKER NUGGETS 


3 cups Quaker Puffed Rice 
(or Puffed Wheat) 

1 cup molasses or margarine 

2 tbsps. vinegar ¥% tsp. soda 
Mix molasses, vinegar, sugar and butter. Heat 
slowly to the boiling point, then boil to 265 de- 
grees or until a little of the mixture becomes 
brittle when dropped in cold water. Remove from 
the fire, stir in the soda and pour over the Pufted 
Rice in a large bowl. Stir with a large spoon 
until well mixed, then drop small spoonfuls of 
the mixture on waxed paper to harden. 


Y% cap sugar 
1 tbsp. butter 
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T’ll call back. But put off anybody you 
possibly can.” 

Helga’s discretion was to be relied upon. 

It was only that Arlene wished this last 
evening to be as romantically lovely a 
memory as possible. Not, of course, that 
she was trying to deceive Reynolds as to 
her profession. From the very first he had 
known about that. 

“What do you do,” he had asked, less 
than an hour after he had met her, ‘“‘the 
rest of the year?”’ And this despite the 
fact that they had met on the shore of a 
Tennessee mountain lake during the two 
weeks of last summer, when she thought 
she had left Doctor Dale behind. 

She had let a handful of warm sand 
trickle slowly through her fingers. ‘‘ What 
makes you think I do anything?” she had 
asked. 

Reynolds had smiled. ‘‘Oh, that’s obvi- 
ous,”’ he had said—despite the fact that she 
was wearing a swimming suit as brief as a 
telegram and that her tight impudent little 
rubber cap was blue as her eyes and as be- 
coming as a smile. 

If it had ever occurred to one of the 
young men who played tennis and danced 
with her to ask such a question—which, of 
course, it never would have— Arlene would 
have evaded it. She didn’t evade Reynolds’. 

“‘T’m a doctor,” she said gravely. And 
after a moment she added, ‘‘ Child and in- 
fant specialist.” In that brief pausing mo- 
ment she had a flash of realization that 
Keith Reynolds wouldn’t like her any the 
less for her being a success. 

He had nodded, quite matter of fact, and 
told her that he was a lawyer with a big 
Chicago corporation. And that was that. 
He accepted the fact as she did—that they 
were both on a vacation, and they spent 
precious little time in discussion either of 
medicine or law. 

They swam and canoed and played tennis 
together, they motored and danced. They 
did not flirt with each other—not, at least, 
in any commonplace, adolescent fashion. 
None of the provocative teasing of flirta- 
tion, the swaggering, self-glorifying sex 
play of immaturity. But almost from the 
first glance there was something between 
them more inreaching than play, more po- 
tent than coquetry. Reynolds’ keen intel- 
lectual arrogance, Arlene’s forced frivolity, 
melted away under it like metal in flame. 

It was flamelike, too, in the way it caught 
up odd, wholly extraneous things and made 
them fuel. The fact that the local card 
shark at the inn was afraid to try his tricks 
when Reynolds was picked for the victim; 
the admission of a prosperous, portly manu- 
facturer that if he was trying to get away 
with anything he’d hate to have that young 
fellow cross-examining him on the witness 
stand; the swift, strong, overhand stroke 
with which Keith swam—perhaps, though, 
these were not extraneous. Nothing so 
surely feeds the flame for a woman as 
force in a man. 

Before the first week was over, Arlene 
had learned a difference. She realized that 
she had never been in love before. It was 
fortunate that she had already made up her 
mind about never marrying. It would have 
been harder now. She realized now that, 
though it might have seemed hard at the 
time, it had been really comparatively easy 
to give up the idea of marrying either Arthur 
or James. The attraction of Arthur— 
young, fiery, romantic—had left her mind 
all outside, a bit shivering and lonely, per- 
haps, but perfectly able to function, cool- 
headedly unable to blink away from certain 
truths. And James, really, had set off no 
fire and ardor in her at all. It had been easy. 

Odd, that mysterious chemistry of at- 
traction which made Reynolds so com- 
pletely everything for Arlene. Tall and 
well-made, he was, lean and keen. Char- 
acter he had, obviously; fairness and a 
great deal of quiet and restrained power. 
Because he maintained a pleasant, courte- 
ous aloofness and did not trouble himself 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


over things and people who did not interest 
him, his instant attraction to Arlene had 
the flattery both of sincerity and discrimi- 
nation. It is likely, however, that she was 
the first person to believe, honestly, that he 
had charm. And she even thought him 
handsome—God save the mark! 

The attraction between them being ma- 
ture, which is seeking rather than swagger- 
ing, she and Reynolds kept trying all the 
time to know each other better; and though 
so much the major portion of their time 
together was mere play, it was inevitable 
that occasionally their work should be 
spoken of too. Arlene, quite unconsciously, 
presented hers only in its most romantic 
aspect. 

She told Keith that she couldn’t re- 
member when she hadn’t dreamed of being 
a doctor; how away back in her doll days, 
when the other girls had played mother, 
she had played doctor; of the bottles of 
powdered brick dust she had had always 
ready against a possible epidemic of diph- 
theria among the dolls; of the green plums 
she had used to stew on the back of the 
stove so that she could prescribe dark 
liquid—ill-tasting, effective-looking medi- 
cine too. 

Then she told him how, just when she 
was at the age when that was beginning to 
seem childish and silly, she had seen an old- 
fashioned nurse boiling up burdock roots to 
mix with alcohol and realized that there 
was something real, not baby play at all, 
within her grasp. In a shady corner of the 
vegetable garden, where worthwhile prod- 
uce would not grow, she had planted her 
own patch of herbs. 

Commonplace weeds these were, in the 
main, but genuinely potent none the less. 
Jack-in-the-pulpit, which cures sores of the 
mouth; foxglove, which is digitalis; deadly 
nightshade, which is belladonna; catnip 
and coltsfoot and plantain. The little weed 
garden was still there. She had seen it on 
her last visit home, flourishing verdantly in 
the shady corner. 

Reynolds had listened, as honestly in- 
terested as she had been when he told her of 
his first court-room trial. He had had to 
fight to choose his own work; his father 
had had a place in the paternal! lithograph- 
ing business waiting for him; he could 
smile with sympathetic understanding at 
Arlene’s description of her difficulties in 
convincing her mother that there was noth- 
ing either wicked or abnormal in a girl’s 
wishing to be a doctor. 

They had spent their ten days together 
to a considerable extent in discovering the 
countless other things they had in com- 
mon—their liking for chamber music and 
Conrad, their dislike for canoes with spon- 
sons, and dowagers in girlish little sports 
dresses; even their backgrounds, for they 
found that they had both come of pioneer 
stock. 

One afternoon they had motored over to 
see the town from which Reynolds’ grand- 
mother and grandfather had started off for 
the West in a train of covered wagons. 
They found the old crossroads at which the 
wagons had gathered, the stone church 
where, the night before starting, his grand- 
father had married his grandmother. 

“He hadn’t expected to take her along, 
you see,”’ Keith explained. “‘She was only 
eighteen and she’d never been away from 
home overnight. He was going West alone 
to get started and then coming back in 
three or four years after her. He’d said 
good-by to her on her father’s plantation 
twenty miles away and left her there— 
everything had been settled. And then, 
just at dusk the night before the wagons 
were to start, she had appeared alone on 
horseback, with just the clothes she had on 
and a package of garden seeds, and made 
him marry her and take her along. 

“‘T never saw her,”’ Reynolds said; “she 
died before I was born; but she was always 
a romantic figure to me when I was a 
youngster. I suppose this was because 


grandfather talked about her so much to 
me, and then because she had come to him 
on horseback. The women in our town 
didn’t ride, and the only ladies I’d ever 
seen on horses were in pictures in fairy 
tales, so I always mixed her up with them. 
Then we had a gorgeous garden, plants that 
came up year after year, still growing from 
the seeds she’d brought from Tennessee. 
Grandfather always took such tender care 
of them. He called them Mary Lou’s 
flowers.” 

Arlene had looked down the paved high- 
way that must have been just a dusty road 
when the white wagons had started down it. 

“T never thought much about the pi- 
oneers’ wives,’ she said; ‘‘the women who 
went along because they loved their hus- 
bands and couldn’t bear to be left behind; 
who would never have dreamed, just for 
themselves, of going into all the dangers 
and hardships.” 

Reynolds nodded. ‘I suppose grand- 
father told me that story a hundred times, 
and every time he told me how he had 
begged grandmother to go back home and 
let him take the chances alone. ‘I was sort 
of weak with wanting her to go so bad,’ he’d 
always say, ‘but I did the best I could to 
get her not to. “‘Oh, Mary Lou,” I kept tell- 
ing her, ‘“‘you poor, brave dear, you don’t 
know what you’re letting yourself infor.’”’’”’ 

Reynolds and Arlene had found the door 
of the little stone church open and had 
gone in, standing for a few moments in 
half-awed, half-embarrassed silence before 
the same old altar where Mary Lou had 
married her pioneer. Mary Lou’s grandson 
had looked down upon the girl beside him. 

“ Arlene ” he had begun. But his 
voice sounded so odd and loud in the still, 
empty church, that he had evidently 
thought better of whatever he had been in- 
tending to say. 

Arlene remembered every detail of that 
day with a poignant clearness, because it 
had proved, unexpectedly, to be the last 
day she and Keith had had together. They 
had got back to the inn to find an insistent 
telegram waiting for Keith. His superior 
in the legal department had been taken 
critically ill, an important matter he had 
been handling would devolve upon Rey- 
nolds. 

Keith had left for Chicago on the eight 
o'clock train that evening. 

That had been August. Now it was 
November, and Arlene knew that Keith 
was coming to say the thing he had not 
said that afternoon in the little empty 
church. She knew what she would have to 
say in return, of course. But she did not 
wish to say it as she had to James, in 
grievances and irritations and cross pur- 
poses, in misunderstanding. An effective 
enough way that was, of course, but a way 
that, once its purpose had been accom- 
plished, they had both been glad to forget. 
Arlene did not wish Keith to wish to forget 
a single moment of their time together. She 
wanted to leave a memory that could go on 
down the years with them both, as lastingly 
fragrant as Mary Lou’s flowers. 

There was nothing in the living room to 
suggest Doctor Dale. It was the room 
where Arlene went, evenings, tg get away 
from her. Tonight, to be sure, in her tall 
pottery vase were a half dozen flaunting 
chrysanthemums that had been sent by a 
grateful patient, but you can’t make chrys- 
anthemums look professional. They glowed 
in a shadowy corner of the room like an- 
other hearth fire. 

The living room was small, but richly 
mellow with the feel of home. It was one of 
Arlene’s extravagances, like her underwear. 
Completely hidden, of course, with busi- 
nesslike caution, under her plain tailor- 
made suits, Arlene always wore the most 
frivolously feminine lingerie. Pastel silk 
crépes, georgette, all fine impractical plaits, 
broad ribbon straps and narrow flutings of 
embroidered net. Helga laundered these, 
exquisitely, disapprovingly. 
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“Gets me,’ she would always observe, 
with Scandinavian frankness, as she laid 
the frivolous silk frailties in Arlene’s bureau 
drawers, “‘what you want to wear clothes 
like these for, when you ain’t got nobody 
to see ’em.”’ 

The living room, Helga understood, 
though. It was natural enough for a 
woman to like a place homy. 

Arlene drew thin dull-gold colored silk 
curtains against the raw November eve- 
ning, set a tiny tobacco table close beside 
the big chair where Keith would sit. She 
turned on all three mellow-shaded lamps 
and lighted the fire. In a low crystal bowl 
were the red roses Keith had sent that 
morning, their fragrance mingled with the 
faint pungency of the burning wood. 


The telephone rang faintly through the . 


closed door into the office on the other side 
of the apartment, but Arlene let Helga 
answer it. She was glad she had, for while 
Helga was still in the office, Keith arrived. 

Arlene opened the door. Reynolds was 
standing in the apartment hallway, snow 
still melting on the broad rough shoulders 
of his overcoat, on the soft hat he had 
thrust under his arm. For weeks Arlene 
had pictured this moment, foreseen it. And 
yet the sudden reality seemed almost to 
crash against her, amazing, staggering. 

“‘T’m so glad to see you—come in.”” Her 
own voice sounded queer and loud in her 
ears. In her planning and foreseeing, Rey- 
nolds had been a sort of lay figure, never 
quite clearly seen. Suddenly now he was 
real. 

Just inside the hall door, he bent down 
and kissed her. She had not foreseen that 
either! 

While they were still in the hall, Helga 
came out of the office, leaving the door 
open—the Bluebeard door that was to have 
been kept so tightly closed that night. 

“‘Let’s see your office.” 

There was nothing for it. Arlene 
switched on the light at the door and Rey- 
nolds followed her in. His arm around her, 
keeping her close beside him, he strolled 
around the room, peering with interest into 
the glass case of instruments, looking at the 
medical books on the shelyes—Abt’s Pedi- 
atrics, Nutritional and Clinical Dietetics. 
He looked through the door into the ad- 
joining examination room, with its high 
white padded table for undressing babies, 
its scales; smiled at the collection of funny 
dolls and stuffed animals which Arlene kept 
to help distract apprehensive little patients. 

While they were still in the office the 
telephone rang. Nothing for it but to 
answer. Reynolds went out of the office at 
once, closing the door behind him. For- 
tunately, it was a trained nurse calling; 
professional nurses know how to make their 
reports and questions brief and to the point. 
The whole office episode was over quickly. 
Not five minutes in all before she and 
Keith were in the living room, with its 
shaded lights, its fire, its flowers. A bad 
beginning, perhaps, but that was all. 

Keith had drawn two chairs before the 
fire, moved the brass fender with its flicker- 
ing ruddy reflection a little so that Arlene’s 
small satin slippers could rest on it more 
easily. He must have brought her candy— 
a big square white box stood unostenta- 
tiously on the far side of the table. The 
delicious frivolity of such an attention, the 
deep sweetness of being looked out for! 


And then the excitement that Keith’s being ~ 


here threw over everything, just as it had 
those magic vacation days. It was like a 
colored light, this excitement; under it, 
commonplaces seemed charged with sig- 
nificance and mystery; Keith’s casual pok- 
ing at the burning logs, his smile at Helga 
when she came to tell them that dinner was 
ready. Arlene moved about her familiar 
rooms as though in a strange new place, 
fairly tremulous with response. 

Reynolds had said that he was hungry, 
but she/saw that it was as difficult for him 

I (Continued on Page 89) 
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needs Valspar 


Reg u.s, Pat.Off. 


POST 


*The Valspar Colors 


Transparent Colors: Enable you 
to Valspar your woodwork and 
at the same time color it in 
Natural wood effects: Light Oak, 
Dark Oak, Mahogany, Walnut, 
Cherry and Moss Green. 

Solid-Covering Colors: Vermil- 
ion, Red—Light and Deep, Blue 
—Light, Medium and Deep, 
Green—Medium and Deep, 
Gray, Brown, Ivory, Orange and 
Bright Yellow. Also Black, Flat 
Black, White, Gold, Bronze, and 
Aluminum. 


— Clear and in Colors / 


All around the 
house—in every 
room—you'll find a 
host of places in 
need of Valspar— 
Clear and in Colors. 
In a short time you 
can “spruce up” in- 
teriors that have 
grown shabby and 
dull—easily and at small expense. 


Enough Valspar to protect 
and beautify your linoleum 
costs only De per sq. ft. 


There’s the kitchen—make it bright 
and cheerful! A coat of clear Valspar will 
restore freshness and color to the printed 
linoleum, besides prolonging its life, and 
making it so much easier to clean. Shelves, 
cupboards, refriger- 
ator, drainboards, 
woodwork— how 
attractive they 
look in a sparkling 
new dress of Val- 
spar in any color 
your taste dictates. 
And how conven- 
ient to have them 
absolutely water- 


To Valspar your chair 
in a new color costs 35c. 


VALENTINE’S 


ALSPAR 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


proof: for neither hot nor cold water can 
ever harm a Valsparred surface. 


Next, the floors. If they are of fine 
hardwood, you will want to protect their 
beauty with clear Valspar or one of the 
transparent Valspar wood colors listed 
above.* If they 
are of less expen- CN 
sive wood you 
may prefer to use 
one of the Valspar 
Colors that cover 
the surface solid- 
ly like paint.* 


Furniture that 
is the wrong color 
can be brought 
into harmonious relation with the other 
furniture by applying Valspar of just the 
right tint or shade. You can restore whole 
bedroom sets, dining tables and chairs, 
bookcases, odd tables—in any color you 
want, with Valspar. 


A shining, waterproof table 
for half a dollar! 


For Exterior Use 


When you've finished with the inside of 


-the house take a look at the front door! 


Valspar will give 
ferthe £m ap- 
pearance you like. 
Porch ceilings, 
furniture, rail- 
ings, window 
blinds—there’s 
many a metal or 
wood surface out- 
doors that needs 
Valspar protection against the weather. 


It will cost 45¢ to make your 
front door weatherproof. 


The car, too, may be reclaimed from 
shabbiness with Valspar. You can choose 
from bright colors for the sporty little 
roadster or from more dignified shades for 
the sedan. Every color is permanent, and 
of course, a Valspar finish withstands 
water, oil, gaso- 
line, mud, snow 
or sun. 


Send the Cou- 
pon for samples. 
Selects your 
colors from the list 
given in the upper 
right corner of 
the page. 


A new Ford for about $2.30 
worth of Valspar. 


This Coupon is worth 20 to. 60 Cents 


= 

I VALENTIN E & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York] 

| I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c apiece for each 40c sample can specified 

| below. (Only three samples of Valspar, Clear and in 

1Colors supplied per person at this special price.) 

Valspar Instruction Book with Color Charts—Free. 
Print full mail address plainly. 


yen Mametoceibactoccsie 
| Address A peer res in akepaene eee) oa 


1 
Send me the following | 
Valspar samples 
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The many thousands of owners of 
Graham Brothers trucks and motor 
coaches at work in all parts of the world 
know what Graham Brothers name 
means. To them it is a balance sheet 
story, told in the language of dollars 
earned, miles run and work well done. 
That language is universally understood. 


New thousands of owners each month 
are learning the story from the trucks 
themselves. 


The success of the trucks in owners’ 
hands has made possible the striking 
success of Graham Brothers as an in- 
stitution. In a few short years they 
have risen to a place among the lead- 
ers of their industry. They are the 


Dollars Earned, Miles Run, 
and Work Well Done - 


largest exclusive manufacturers of 
motor trucks in the world. 


These are foundation stones of Graham 
Brothers policy .... Build quality 
trucks, complete—sizes and body styles 
to fit the needs of the different lines 
of business... . Price them low, giv- 
ing the purchaser the benefit of mass 
production economies... . Service 


them quickly and skillfully and reason- 


ably, always and everywhere. 


Graham Brothers policy is Graham 


Brothers practice. The G-B emblem 
on the front ofa truck or motor coach 
marks it a hauling unit that will work 


ably day in and day out, live long, cost - 


little and make money for its owner. 


1-TON CHASSIS (G-BOY) * * 885 


14%-TON CHASSIS 
2-TON CHASSIS ( 


F. O. B. DETROIT 


SoLp By DopcrE BroTHERS 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


2 f 7 Df 


1245 


DISC WHEELS WITH 1445 
DUAL REAR, OPTIONAL 


December 11, 1926 
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Why did he hide his name? 


“The distinguished traveler who wrote this letter years ago 


““\WV HOEVER stops there once will be sure to return 
again, so reads a letter about the old Maxwell House 
printed in a Nashville newspaper long ago. “It is a 
hotel worthy of the name—a paradise for travelers. 
Of the food and the coffee served no man can say too 
much,” 

On the yellowed sheet under the long type col- 
umns, stands only this signature: “A Traveler.” Why 
did this man make a mystery of his name? 

Among the guests of that fine, old hotel were all 
the notable men of the day. There for nearly half a 
century the South gave welcome to her most illus- 
trious visitors. Its registers read like an old-time roll 
of honor. 

Is it not probable that one of these great names is 
concealed by the words, “A Traveler”? Many think 
that only a man of note could have wished to remain 
unknown. 

And surely his letter is eloquent. Throughout all 
the southern states the Maxwell House was cele- 
brated for its food and for its coffee. Yet few have 
recorded its glory so memorably as he. 

We can picture our distinguished “Traveler,” 
seated in the stately dining room, reveling in such a 
dinner as we dream of. Perhaps it was there that he 


wrote his letter, lingering over his coffee and cigar— 
over that coffee which has brought to the Maxwell 
House its most enduring fame. 


No one could forget it 


For years it was the coffee at this fine, old hotel which 
its guests praised most highly of all. A special blend 


neaceneanceeite 


) “Good to the last drop” 
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was served there, so wonderfully rich and mellow 
that they carried the memory of it to their homes. 

Long ago this blend became the favorite of the 
cities of the South. In all parts of that land of good 
living, the families who appreciated the best took 
steps to secure it for their own tables. 

Today its fame has rapidly spread through the 
whole country. From Baltimore to Los Angeles it 
has pleased more people than any other coffee ever 
put on the market. 

And the same firm of coffee merchants who per- 
fected this blend years ago down in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, still blend and roast it today. The same coffee, 
with same full-bodied flavor that delighted the pa- 
trons of the old Maxwell House, is on sale at all better 
grocers’ from coast to coast. 

How you will enjoy your first taste of its mellow 
goodness— your first breath of its rich aroma! A new 
experience awaits you and your family. You will see 
a touch of new interest in the faces at table when you 
serve Maxwell House Coffee. Plan now to serve it 
tomorrow. Your grocer can supply you with Max- 
well House Coffee in the famous, sealed blue tins. 
Cheek-Neal Coffee Company, Nashville, Houston, 
Jacksonville, Richmond, New York, Los Angeles. 


Maxwe tt House Corfe 
Topay — Americas largest selling high grade coffee | 


(Continued from Page 84) 

to pretend to be eating as it was for her. 
The rich clear soup was the easiest—one 
can ‘swallow liquid, even down a throat 
tight and tense. Helga was serving the 
chicken, fried to crisp golden brown, when 
the telephone rang in the office. She had 
to stop serving to answer it, so Arlene went 
out to the kitchen herself and brought in 
the fluffy mashed potatoes, the silver gravy 
boat. The telephone rang again, just as 
Helga was clearing away for the salad 
course. 

“They decided not to push the thing, 
after all. We got them to include the old 
contracts in the settlement, so ” Rey- 
nolds was telling Arlene. 

That must be Mrs. Allen on the wire. By 
the long time that Helga stayed away, 
Arlene knew it was one of the more in- 
sistent, long-winded of the mothers. She 
wished she had thought to tell Helga what 
to tell Mrs. Allen in case she did call; per- 
haps she might excuse herself for just a mo- 
ment now and go in and speak to her. But 
perhaps it wasn’t Mrs. Allen: Arlene found 
her interest straying from what Keith was 
telling her as she strained her ears, trying 
to catch what Helga was saying behind the 
closed office door. 

“Who was that, Helga?’ she asked as 
the maid came back. 

It hadn’t been Mrs. Allen, after all. 

“Tf she does call, I’ll speak to her.’’ And 
then in an undertone to Keith, as Helga 
went back into the kitchen—‘‘She’s a ter- 
rible little goose, that Mrs. Allen. If she 
can’t get me, she’ll keep Helga on the wire 
ten minutes at a time, asking her what she 
thinks she ought to do, and Helga’s a 
better cook than she is a doctor.” 

When the little goose did call, half the 
salad course later, Arlene took the dining- 
room telephone out from back of the 
Chinese screen and disposed of her, au- 
thoritatively, briefly. In doing so, she 
shook out the blotting-paper pad and the 
next call rang in the dining room, shrill, in- 
sistent. Arlene answered that herself too. 
It was really the briefer, easier way. Some 
day perhaps she could afford a regular office 
attendant for these odd hours, but in the 
meantime 

“Dinnertime,” said Reynolds, as she 
seated herself across from him in the soft, 
romantic candlelight, “is not your most 
restful period, I judge.” 

Arlene smiled, wistfully apologetic. “It 
isn’t always so bad as this,”’ she said. And 
then, reluctantly—‘“‘Sometimes, though, 
it’s worse.’ Naturally a very honest per- 
son herself, Arlene found something in 
Keith’s keen integrity that bound her to a 
still higher, more uncompromising standard. 
She could not even put her best foot fore- 
most with Keith. She could not be half 
true with him, even for the sake of a perfect 
memory. 

Two minutes later the telephone shrilled 
again. Again Arlene crossed the room, out 
of the soft magic of the candlelight. 

“Wouldn’t it be easier,’ Keith asked, as 
she came back once more, “‘to have the 
damn thing right on the table?” 

“Wouldn’t it,’’ Arlene countered, ‘“‘make 
the place seem just like an office?” 

Reynolds looked at the candles, the 
delicate-stemmed goblets, the basket of 
roses in the center of the table, smiled. 

“T shouldn’t think it would,” he said 
carelessly. ‘“‘One swallow doesn’t make a 
summer.” 

So Arlene brought over the instrument, 
set it beside her still-unfinished salad. And 
as though it had been a fractious child, in- 
sistent only till it had got what it wanted, 
_ the telephone did not ring again during 
dinner. 

They had their coffee back in the living 
room before the fire. The burning wood 
hissed cozily, the rain beat against the 
Windows as though in constant reminder 
that it was black and cold without, warm 
_ and safe within. Arlene leaned back in her 
Wing chair, very small in its big protective- 
ness, the dark waves of her hair shining 
against its bright chintz. Reynolds sat in 
the other big chair. For a little time he 
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didn’t speak, watching her with that look 
of mingled awe and tenderness that a 
woman knows so surely in the eye of the 
man who loves her; 

“You belong in a room like this,” he said. 

“T love it,” Arlene answered—‘“‘ having a 
home.” 

All the deep sincerity of memory was in 
her voice. Evenings after hard or bitter 
days when this room had been waiting for 
her, had seemed to draw her into its pro- 
tecting arms, when it had seemed almost 
to have a broad motherly bosom on which 
she could rest her tired head while the 
peace of home stole over her. 

And then, as she met Keith’s adoring 
eyes, again that insistent prod to honesty— 
complete, unnecessary, uncompromising 
honesty. 

“T don’t love it best, though, and I don’t 
have to have it. I would live in a narrow 
hospital room or anywhere else if I needed 
to for my work.” 

A block of wood rolled off the andiron 
and Keith rose to lift it back into the blaze. 
Then he came back to Arlene’s chair in- 
stead of his own, sat down on its broad 
arm, took her small hand between his large 
ones. ‘‘Arlene darling,’ he said, ‘““do you 
know what I began thinking about ten 
minutes after I saw you?” 

Arlene did know, but she wanted to hear 
him say it. ‘‘What?” she asked, her eyes 
on the tip of her frivolous satin slipper. 

“Scuse me, doctor.” It was Helga, 
plague take her! ‘‘ Mis Bainbridge’s on the 
phone. She says she’s got to speak to you. 
The baby’s restless and she thinks he’s got 
a temperature.” 

Arlenesighed impatiently. ‘‘Everybody’s 
got at least one cross,’’ she observed to 
Keith, ‘‘and Mrs. Bainbridge is mine. This 
is her first baby and she calls me up every 
time he sneezes. She can’t learn to read the 
clinical thermometer, so she always reports 
his temperature as at least a hundred and 
five.” 

She went into the office, however, to 
speak reassuringly to Mrs. Bainbridge, said 
to give the baby a cool alcohol sponge if he 
woke up. 

Back to the living-room fire. But the 
spell was broken for the moment. Keith 
had nervously lighted a cigarette. Why 
need there to have been an interruption, 
tonight of all nights? She had so many 
evenings wholly free of them. Tonight of 
all nights—surely one might ask a few last 
hours to say good-by to love. 

Still, magic was there, in the home Arlene 
had made. Still, the fire hissed and crackled 
on the hearth, the cold rain blew against 
the window; still, the roses Keith had sent 
were sweet in the quiet room. Neither 
Keith nor Arlene broke the quiet. He sat 
smoking, looking into the fire. Arlene, in 
the shadow of the wing chair, watched 
Keith from under her dark lashes. 

It was not as she had foreseen it. When 
she had thought of saying farewell to Keith, 
she had foreseen romance, passion, ardent 
eagerness, poignant regret. But she had 
foreseen, too, strength of right decision, the 
sustaining sense of knowing that her back 
was firm against the rock of truth. Her 
decision had been made—she had foreseen 
only the difficulty of clinging to reality in 
the face of temptation. 

And now that certainty was gone. This 
could not be temptation. For her and Keith 
to be together now and forever seemed only 
simply and supremely right. Her decision 
was no rock of truth behind her; she felt 
now that she had built it on shifting sands. 
Work, growth, service—surely these could 
not be passing vanities, mere tricky words. 
And yet they tinkled hollowly in her 
thought. A man and a woman before a 
fire—that was eternal reality. 

Suddenly Keith spoke, casting aside the 
traditions, the pretended beseechings and 
uncertainties of courtship. 

“‘Tt seems to me,” he said quietly, “that 
if you and I had each other, nothing else 
would ever matter much.” 

A man and a woman before their fire— 
did anything else ever matter much? Arlene 
leaned forward, her breath catching. 
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““Scuse me, doctor.” 

Arlene had not heard the distant tele- 
phone ring, had not heard, even, the solid 
tread of Helga’s approaching steps. She 
started, like a sleeper recalled from a dream. 

“It’s Mis Bainbridge again. She says 
the baby’s got a temperature of a hundred 
and five and keeps twitching his arm and 
will you come right over.” 

There was a moment, as though of dazed 
silence, and then Doctor Dale came back 
reluctantly into the room that had held 
only Arlene and her lover. 

“T’m terribly sorry, but I’ll have to run 
over,” she told Keith. “It’s just a wild- 
goose chase, of course. Mrs. Bainbridge’s 
calls alwaysare. But I can’t take a chance.” 

‘“‘Can’t I drive over with you and wait in 
the car?’”’ Reynolds asked. 

“T’d love to have you. It’s only five or 
six blocks and it won’t take me two minutes 
to reassure her.”’ 

She had to stop to change her sleeveless 
velvet dress, though, to slip out of her high- 
heeled sparkling slippers. For the first time 
the tailor had slipped up on his delivery; 
the freshly pressed suit that should have 
been hanging in her closet was not there. 
Nothing for it but the wrinkled skirt and 
coat she had flung across the chair. The 
snowy rain would take the wave out of her 
hair. Arlene drew her little felt hat down 
as closely as she could, but that wouldn’t 
do much good, she knew. 

“‘Shan’t I drive?’’ Reynolds asked, as he 
opened the door of her coupé. ‘‘It’s pretty 
slippery.” 

“Tf you will, please.” 

Naively masculine, of course, for him to 
forget she must have driven on as many icy 
roads as he. A man likes to feel that he’s 
taking care of awoman. Naively feminine, 
perhaps, that she should like it too. Arlene 
found the sense of being protected doubly 
sweet for the icy roads that she had driven 
on alone. 

Where their street crossed Hawkes 
Avenue, they were stopped by the auto- 
matic traffic light. As they waited, a motor- 
cycle stopped beside the coupé, a policeman 
peered sociably into the car. 

“Howdy, doctor. Thought that was your 
boat. In a hurry to get through?” 

“Oh, good evening, Mr. Halloran. No, 
thanks, no great rush tonight.” 

The policeman beamed genially, included 
Arlene’s companion in his sociability. 

“When the doctor’s in a hurry to get 
across here,’ he told Reynolds, “believe 
me, she gets across. ’Member the night I 
tried to stop you?” 

Arlene smiled reminiscently, hoped that 
Halloran would not go on. No need to tell 
that story to a man who was trying to take 
care of a woman. But, of course, Halloran 
did go on. It was a favorite story of his. 
“Streaking along Midtown Avenue, the 
doctor was, going forty miles an hour when 
I stopped her. ‘Say, where do you think 
you are?’ I says to her. ‘Ain’t you never 
driven in a city before?’ ‘I’m Doctor A. 
C. Dale,’ she says to me, ‘44 Vincent Street, 
and I’ll report anywhere you tell me to to- 
morrow, but I can’t stop now. I’m on a 
hurry call.’ 

“T took a good look at her, so little and 
cute and young. ‘You a doctor!’ I says. 
‘Tell it to the judge.’ With that she shifts 
her gears and takes off her brake. ‘I’m on 
a hurry call,’ she says, ‘and I can’t stop 
here arguing with you.’ I had my bike in 
front of the car and I just give a kind of a 
nasty laugh—I thought she was trying to 
kid me.” Halloran chuckled richly at the 
memory of his error. 

‘She whirled around at me, her eyes 
flashing. ‘Get your motorcycle out of my 
way,’ she says, ‘or I’ll knock it over!’ 

“With that she starts her car and I could 
see she was really going to do it. ‘Say,’ I 
says to myself, ‘maybe she’s telling the 
truth.’ And I got my bike out of the road 
pretty quick.” 

Halloran finished his story with a burst 
of admiring laughter. “Yes, sir,’’ he added, 
“that’s the way Doctor Dale and I got 
acquainted.” 

(Continued on Page 91) 
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‘You Give 
More When 
Its an 
Endura 
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When you give a 
Conklin Endura as a 
Christmas gift you not 
only give the finest foun- 
tain pen that years of 
specialized manufactur- 
ing can produce, but you 
also give the benefits of 
the unconditionaland per- 
petual guarantee of free 
service that goes with 
every Conklin Endura. 
In black, red, mahogany, 
and sapphire blue—$5., 
$6., $7., and $8. 


Other Conklin pens at $2.75, $3.50 and 
more. In rubber and all precious metals. 
Conklin pencils to match $3.00 and 
more. Conklin sets, pen and pencil, in 
a rich box at $8.00 and more. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
LONDON BARCELONA 


ENDURA 


Unconditionally & Perpetually Guarantecd 
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POWER INCREASE SINCE? 1926 
-the Biggest of any American Car 


buy, you deserve to know all the facts about all 
of them. 

In the six years since 1920—recognized as the 
period of greatest power advance since the industry 
began—Franklin tops the entire American field with a 
tremendous gain in ability of 50%! 


I POWER is what you want in the next car you 


The Thrill of Franklin Power 


Just watch it shoot away from the next traffic 
line-up. Just notice the number that pass you on the 
long, hard hills. Just note how often you find one 
waiting for you at the end of a long day’s run. 


But only with your foot on the accelerator and 
your eye on the speedometer can you fully appreciate 
its instantaneous pick-up, its relentless power on the 
hills, its sustained high speed on the straightaway. 


And the Franklin speedometer never varies from 
the exact truth more than 2%. It isa Waltham—the 
most accurate made. 


Power That is 100% Usable 


Best of all—and this is the secret of the New 
Franklin’s matchless speed over the day’s run—this 
power is 100% usable! 


Over roads that force other cars to slow down, 
Franklin’s super-flexible construction allows the 
owner to skim along without perceptible change in 
riding ease or speed. 


Up hills and through mud and sand that shout 
caution to every water-cooling system, Franklin’s 
advanced air-cooling permits its engine to work at 
full capacity without halt or danger of damage. 


And over distances fatiguing for drivers of other 
cars, Franklin’s freedom from unnecessary weight, 
its advanced steering-gear and its non-skid transmis- 
sion brake encourage maintenance throughout the 
day of the same fast pace you started out with! 


That’s the Why of 
Franklin’s Road Records 


One long drive will make it clear to you why 
Franklin holds road records in all parts of the country 
—a growing list. It goes faster—and climbs hills 
better— more of the time! 


In every important phase of ability, it shows a 
clean pair of heels. Start any hill at 15 miles an hour, 
and there is nothing in America that will pull with 
such tenacity so smoothly and quietly. 


And for a quick getaway at the top, the New 
Franklin has no equal. It leaps away like a deer— 
fresh as before. Air-cooling alone can give this ex- 
traordinary protection from power-loss. 


The World’s Most Advanced Motor Car 


Air-cooling alone would entitle the New Franklin 
to this leadership. Ask aviation engineers. They will 
tell you that airplanes adopted air-cooling not only 
because of greater reliability, but also because of 


greater power efficiency. Only Franklin offers this 
great feature in American motor cars. 


Built with extreme care, of the finest materials, on 
the most advanced principles, the New Franklin 


_ gives a total of elements in modern owner satisfaction 


which no other car today can duplicate. 


Let the nearest Franklin dealer show you all you 
should know about the New Franklin — with emphusis 
on the results its power makes possible! 


Do you realize how easily, under the 25th Anniver- 
sary Plan, you can own the New Franklin? Your old 
car applied in trade, and low monthly payments, make 
it the wisest investment of the day. Price includes 
balloon tires, Watson Stabilators, front and rear 
bumpers, spare tire, tube, cover and lock, crankcase 
ventilator, windshield wiper, rear-view mirror, com- 
bination stop and tail light, oil gauge on dash, and 
transmission lock. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


FRANKLIN 


SEDAN NOW $2790 FULLY EQUIPPED F.OB. FACTORY 
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The Bainbridges’ little brick-and-timber 
house was only two blocks beyond Hawkes 
Avenue. There was a light in the nursery 
window and they could see Mrs.- Bain- 
bridge peering out anxiously. 

“Tt probably won’t take me five min- 
utes,’”’ said Arlene reassuringly to Keith. 

Mr. Bainbridge opened the door before 
she had time to ring—he had been waiting 
too. ‘‘He’s acting very strangely, doctor,” 
he said, as he followed Arlene upstairs. 

“Well, we'll have a look at him,’ said 
Arlene briskly. 

All the way over she had felt sickly ag- 
grieved at this last most cruelly unnecessary 
interruption to her precious evening. But 
there was no hint of grievance in her manner, 
now that she was actually on the case. 

Mrs. Bainbridge was twisting and un- 
twisting her plump hands in the nursery 
doorway. “Oh, Doctor Dale, I’m so re- 
lieved! I thought you’d never get here.’ 

Smiling reassuringly, Arlene crossed to 
the crib, looked down at the baby. His fat 
little arms and legs were rigid, his face a 
ghastly bluish gray, his eyes rolled up and 
staring. 

The reassuring smile vanished from Ar- 
lene’s face like a light snapped off. 

Mrs. Bainbridge, watching breathlessly, 
saw the changed look and gave a scared 
wail half between a whimper and a cry. 
The doctor silenced her curtly. 

“You’ve a very sick baby here,” she said. 
“You’ve no time for hysterics.” 

The young mother pulled herself to- 
gether. This Doctor Dale was not the 
companionable, sympathetic young woman 
with whom she had gossiped cheerfully 
about teething and the weight of baby 
blankets. This suddenly was the doctor 
of crises, stern, authoritative, impersonal— 
the fighter. 

Five minutes later, the doctor summoned 
young Mr. Bainbridge to the hall. ‘There 
is aman outside in my car,” she said. “Tell 
him to go back to my office and have Helga 
give him all my tubes of ethyl chlorine and 
a fresh box of hypodermic needles, and 
bring them back here as quickly as he can. 
Write down this address for him so that he 
can’t make a mistake.’”’ And then, merely 
as an afterthought, as Mr. Bainbridge was 
already on his way—‘‘ And tell him, please, 
that there isn’t any use of his waiting for 
me. The baby’s having convulsions and I 
may be here all night.” 


It was not all night, however. By half- 
past two the baby was quiet at last, the 
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French term, “best explains the fascination 
of the Empress. It is an indefinable some- 
thing that draws one to her. 

“The clear, open, intelligent and some- 
times searching gaze in her lovely dark 
hazel eyes, beneath finely arched black eye- 
brows, is irresistible when softened by the 
ardent look of devoted love. Her lovely 
complexion gives her handsomely molded 
arms and her remarkably beautiful hands 
the color of dazzling whiteness. Her royal 
carriage is accentuated by the winning 
grace of the movements of her elegant 
figure. Her deep melodious voice,” the 
Emperor continued, “charms the en- 
tranced listener. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that Her Majesty is popular in 
Holland. 

“The Dutch love her. In those regions 
where thrones are reared, charm of this 
type is rare. It was possessed by Maria 
Theresa and by my great-grandmother, 
Queen Louise, the wife of Frederick 
William III. 

“Some time ago Her Majesty underwent 
a small operation in Germany. When she 
recovered she received many distinguished 
men of letters, including a well-known poet. 
This poet after a conversation with her 
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trained nurse was safely established. Doc- 
tor Dale closed her bag and put on her 
wrinkled coat and felt hat. 

“Keep on with the bromides, and don’t 
let anybody in the room,” she told the 
nurse, “‘and call me in the morning between 
seven and quarter past.’”’” And to the limp 
young Bainbridges—‘“‘And now you both 
get some sleep. Bobby’s all right, and I 
want him left alone with Miss Carter. 
Good night.” 

Mr. Bainbridge, wholly shaken out of his 
usual chivalry, did not even follow her to 
the door. Arlene let herself out into the 
cold, closed the door after her. All the 
houses along the street were dark and silent. 
Her little car was waiting, faithful as al- 
ways, its parking lights dimmed through 
the sleet. 

Often, after a night like this, Arlene 
would be elated, excited, triumphant. But 
not tonight. She knew suddenly how very 
tired she was—and lonely. The sense of 
utter, despairing loneliness swept up over 
her, colder than thesleety night, and bleaker. 

The porch steps were slippery with half- 
frozen rain, the wind slapped a bit of icy 
vine stingingly across her eyes. The short 
drive home oyer the slippery streets, the 
putting the car into the cold, empty garage— 
all ordinarily matter of course—seemed 
tonight a frightful ordeal ahead. 

And then, as she was picking her steps 
cautiously down the icy walk to the street, 
the door of the waiting car opened suddenly 
and Keith sprang out. In aninstant he was 
beside her, his steadying arm in hers. 

“T must have dropped off to sleep,”’ he 
apologized. “‘I didn’t see you come out.” 

“You here!’’ Arlene gasped, almost un- 
believing. 

“Of course,” 
did it go?” 

“Beautifully. The baby’ll be all right.’ 

With Keith’s arm in hers, the slippery 
walk seemed safe and easy. The sleety 
wind no longer cold, the world no longer 
bleak—everything had changed. Why, she 
did not need Keith’s arm; she would not 
have needed even his physical presence. 
She knew suddenly that just the knowing 
Keith was hers, waiting for her somewhere, 
would be enough. No road would ever be 
truly cold or bleak or lonely, though she 
might be walking it alone, not so long as it 
was leading her eventually home to him. 

The car was snug and warm. Keith 
tucked her in beside him, settling himself 
behind the wheel. 

“To think,” said Arlene shakily, “‘that 


youshould have waited all thistimeforme!”’ 


said Keith simply. ‘‘How 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


declared: ‘The Empress is indeed an ex- 
ceptional woman. I shall proclaim my dis- 
covery from the housetops and sing her 
praises wherever I go. She would be the 
ideal Empress for today.’ 

“The man who delivered these words,” 
the Kaiser continued, “isa Republican. He 
has never been friendly to me. He has 
even lampooned me, but he was absolutely 
carried away by admiration for Her 
Majesty.” 

I know the poet in question, and I know 
his attitude toward the Kaiser. ‘Is it not 
possible,’ I remarked, ‘‘that this poet 
would have admired you, too, if the privi- 
lege of a personal meeting with Your 
Majesty had been vouchsafed to him?” 

““T was always accessible,” the Kaiser re- 
plied with some heat. ‘“‘I was more ac- 
cessible than your Presidents, certainly 
more accessible than Wilson. And I was 
always delighted to receive scholars and 
artists. At Kiel any gentleman could be 
introduced to me and eat with me at the 
Yacht Club. No European monarch was 
more democratic. I went purposely to 
many provincial festivities. I talked to the 
humblest official, from the town constable 
to the mayor, from squire to peasant. Once 
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“T’ve been waiting for you all my life,”’ 
said Keith. “A few hours longer don’t 
count for much.” 

And then, without firelight or candles, 
velvet or roses, he asked Arlene what he 
had come to ask her, while the car windows 
rattled with the icy wind and the tiny dash 
light showed her face lined and drawn with 
weariness, while her wrinkled coat was chill 
and damp against his shoulder. 

Even swept by eagerness that caught her 
throat in a queer, breathless clutch, even in 
a hot blaze of ecstasy such as she had never 
dreamed before—still, Arlene felt that in- 
sistent prod for utter honesty. She and 
Keith must be wholly true with each other. 

““You’ve seen tonight,” she said; ‘“‘al- 
ways, sometimes, it would be like this, 
sometimes much worse. We can never have 
a marriage that will be like other people’s.”’ 

“Tf we have each other,’ said Keith 
again, ‘‘nothing else will ever matter much.” 

~He had meant that truly then, not as 
men so often really mean it: ‘“‘If we have 
each other, nothing you give up will ever 
matter much.” Keith had meant it truly. 

“Sometimes,’’ Arlene insisted, still in- 
credulous, ““my work would have to come 
first with me.” 

“Sometimes so would mine with me,” 
said Keith. ‘‘We’d both understand.”’ 

“But we—how could we ever live to- 
gether?” Arlene faltered. ‘“‘ Your work and 
mine—so far apart.”’ 

“There are sick babies in Chicago,” said 
Keith, ‘and there are corporations in Mid- 
town. We'll study it out together and see 
who can best afford to make the change.” 

“But the little things—the silly, nagging, 
important little things you could never 
have in me that other men have in their 
wives; you can’t even foresee them, but 
you'll mind them; men always do. You— 
you dear, you don’t know what you’re 
letting yourself in for.” 

For answer to that, Keith laughed and 
kissed her. “T’ll take my chances,’’ he 
promised, “blind.” 

As though they haven’t always had to 
take their chances blind, those who love the 
pioneers! And how they keep on taking 
them, how love keeps up the pace beside 
the trail! In covered wagons or on wings, 
fighting germs or Indians, fording rivers or 
traditions, those who take the trail go 
always into the unsafe or at least the un- 
explored. And always there are lovers rash 
enough to go along. 

Not at the bravest lonely outpost, per- 
haps, but not so very far behind, spring up 
the gardens— Mary Lou’s flowers. 
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a year we had a service and a banquet in 
the palace at Berlin—an ancient Prussian 
custom, the so-called Ordensfest—in honor 
of all those who had received an order or 
decoration from me. On those occasions 
chimney sweeps, corporals, policemen and 
actors brushed elbows with ministers of 
state and princes of the blood. No one can 
say that I isolated myself from my subjects. 

“Recently the Empress met a German 
professor who had just written or was 
writing a book assailing me and questioning 
my motives. She asked him, ‘How do you 
know this isso?’ He said that he had read 
it in other men’s books, and had heard it 
from others. ‘But why did you not ask the 
Emperor himself?’ This question seemed 
to dumfound him. 

“Tf a man writes a book about Julius 
Cesar or Alexander the Great he is com- 
pelled to rely upon source books. But I 
cannot see why anyone writes on contempo- 
rary history without even attempting to 
secure first-hand information from the per- 
son he writes about. Till now, the profes- 
sor has not acted upon this advice of the 
Empress. 

“Recently an American historian, Pro- 
fessor Barnes, asked me for information on 
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certain disputed points. I was able to set 
him right at once. 

‘“‘Nothing pleases me better. I am de- 
voting my life largely to the task of destroy- 
ing the myth of Germany’s guilt. The 
material I have managed to pile up against 
my former enemies is astounding and will 
appall the world when published. 

“The Empress has many contacts with 
intellectuals. She never hesitates to state 
her point of view. She is ever ready to 
take up the cudgels for me. I mention the 
incident of the German professor only to 
point out how Her Majesty the Empress is 
fighting my battles like a true wife and a 
true comrade, because she understands me. 
She fights more loyally for me than many of 
my subjects ever did. Yet her reward—in 
Germany, at least—has been ingratitude 
and vilification. However, lies, as we 
Germans say, have short legs. The truth is 
marching on. Perhaps in time my people 
will realize how grossly they have been pur- 
posely misled in their judgment of me, as 
well as in their interpretation of the Em- 
press Hermine, who sacrifices her youth and 
her freedom for me. 

“Fortunately, whatever the years may 
bring, we have each other. Too often in 
human affairs, love is one-sided. Ours is 
mutual. It is as deep as it is abiding. We 
love as only mature people can love, not as 
children, to whom life is still a sealed book. 

“T often felt that Romeo and Juliet did 
not know the true meaning of love. The 
‘love that moves the sun and all the stars’ 
is the love between mature men and 
women, in whom knowledge has not slain 
romance. 

“In a very amusing English novel I de- 
light in reading, called Bindle, a young lord 
declares at an evening party: ‘To be really 
happy one must not marry a girl unac- 
quainted with life, but one must wed a 
knowing woman, an experienced widow.’ 
That man was right! For I am really 
happy, having found Empress Hermine. 
She is matchless as a mate, a wife and a 
mother.” 

The Kaiser looked and talked with glow- 
ing eyes, like a young lover, full of adora- 
tion for his bride. Thirty years seemed to 
drop from him as he spoke. His face was 
bronzed, his health rugged. Today, at 
sixty-seven, he is reaping the reward of a 
life free from injurious indulgence, a life of 
constant physical and mental activity. His 
head is still crowned with white curls. His 
beard is silver gray; but to me, at least, 
it is more attractive than the celebrated 
mustache emulated for thirty years by the 
majority of his subjects. He lives in ob- 
servant repose now. There is less action, 
more time for meditation. 


Keeping Fit Sawing Wood 


William IT, at Doorn, is a thinker. His 
mind is as agile as his body. It is never 
closed to new ideas or new impressions. If 
the ability to absorb new ideas is the test of 
age, the Kaiser remains young. He par- 
takes of that peculiar youthfulness, that 
perennial boyishness, that never seems to 
leave some men—such as Bernard Shaw, 
for instance; whom he somewhat resembles 
in feature. It remained to the end with 
Roosevelt. It will never desert William II. 
Whether he walks in his garden, whether he 
feeds his ducks, whether he waters his 
plants or saws his wood, there is zest in his 
actions. His energy is so enormous that he 
easily outwalks younger men. 

I sawed wood with him at Doorn. My 
arms, unused to such work, soon grew tired. 
Others, men who work with him every day, 
looked longingly at a bench near the wood- 
shed. But the Kaiser continued uncon- 
cerned. His vitality is unbelievable. 

The Germans seem to take to long-lived 
rulers. Bismarck, Hohenlohe and Hertling 
were chancellors at seventy. The Kaiser’s 
grandfather, William I, was more than 
ninety when he died. William II, in spite of 
his proclivity for colds, in spite of other 
physical handicaps, has so trained him- 
self that in physical endurance he easily 
outstrips his juniors. Mentally, I repeat, he 
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isnolessalert. Theeveningsin Doorn, when 
he tells of the books he has read and dis- 
cusses scientific and political questions that 
engage his mind, are as entertaining and 
stimulating as a course of lectures by a 
whole staff of professors. 

Empress Hermine is thirty-nine. Almost 
a generation lies between the Emperor and 
his second wife. ‘“‘The years,’ the Kaiser 
remarked, “‘do not separate us. On the 
contrary, the contact and intercourse with 
her youth has rejuvenated me. I frankly 
admit that I feared the difference in our 
ages would perhaps lead to difficulties. But 
today, after four years of marriage, our 
heaven is still unclouded. We are as com- 
pletely happy as a pair of lovers can be, 
still in our honeymoon. 

‘‘Nothing human is alien to the mind of 
the Empress. Everything that interests me 
interests her. She occupies herself on my 
account with subjects remote from her own 
inclinations, such as military science and 
theology. She even rides my hobby with 
me—the study of archeology and ancient 
civilizations.” 


No Boyish Bobs at Doorn 


The Kaiser’s interest in archeology, 
which led to the excavations of Professors 
Winckler, Wiegand, Delitzsch and others, 
and to the discovery by the German ex- 
plorers, Schliemann and Dérpfeld, of the 
ruins of Troy, is as vivid today as it was 
when he ruled his people. To this day 
eminent German explorers, such as Profes- 
sor Frobenius and Dérpfeld, report to the 
Kaiser in Doorn their latest discoveries and 
subject their hypotheses to his scrutiny. 

The Empress shares in all these activi- 
ties. Seated by his side, she does her knit- 
ting, observing him, to quote the Emperor’s 
own words, “‘with love in the dark hazel 
velvet of her eyes.’”’ She listens and talks 
the while the Emperor from time to time 
looks with affectionate devotion and ad- 
miration at his handsome and captivating 
consort. ‘‘Handsome”’ is the word selected 
by the Kaiser himself to denote the type of 
beauty of Empress Hermine. 

“Fortunately,” the Kaiser remarked, ‘“‘the 
Empress is absolutely opposed to bobbed 
hair.”” The Kaiser detests boyish cuts and 
tells ladies who favor them so. ‘“‘Bobbed 
hair,’ he insists, “‘is abominable. Poets 
of all nations for centuries have praised 
woman’s hair as her glory. The pictures 
of Palm Beach beauties and film stars 
who make themselves look like boys are 
disgusting,’ he added. ‘‘I am dead against 
obliterating the distinctions between the 
sexes. It is immoral.” 

The Empress maintains her own opinion 
on certain phases of literature and art, but 
on all essential points William and Her- 
mine seem to think as one. 

“Wer approval,’’ the Emperor said to 
me, “‘is my pride and sustains me; it allows 
me to laugh at hostile criticism. I write no 
sentence on religion or politics or science, I 
decide no personal problem, without her 
advice. Her judgment is phenomenal. She 
manages her estates in Germany with the 
skill of a man. She knows more about 
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finances than many of my erstwhile minis- 
ters. Her knowledge of practical affairs is 
infinitely greater than mine. Above all, she 
understands people. She has X-ray eyes. 
She can see through a man or a woman in a 
few minutes. The readiness with which 
she reads people’s thought is positively 
uncanny, but in these days quite indispen- 
sable. Her simple bringing up was an ad- 
vantage. For many years, after leaving 
her father’s court and marrying Prince 
Schénaich-Carolath, she lived the life of a 
simple officer’s wife. This, coupled with her 
natural power of distinction, gave her re- 
markable insight. 

“‘T said that I was always accessible to 
my subjects—in fact to every man who had 
a message for me or who merited my atten- 
tion,’’ remarked the Kaiser, reverting to a 
subject that seemed to irritate and intrigue 
him. ‘‘It is not my fault if so many of my 
countrymen failed to avail themselves of 
this opportunity. It is possible, too, that 
my entourage at times, with the best of in- 
tentions, may have stood between me and 
my people.” 

“T am told,” I ventured to say, “that 
your friend Ballin, the great master of Ger- 
man shipping, was denied an opportunity 
to speak to Your Majesty alone at a critical 
period of the war. It seems that he desired 
to enlighten Your Majesty on certain de- 
velopments which were not permitted to 
reach your ears.” 

“That is positively wrong,” the Kaiser 
replied. ‘‘I walked alone *with Ballin for 
a long time on his Jast visit to me, in 
August, 1918, at Wilhelmshédhe—near Cas- 
sel—when he warmly advocated the open- 
ing of negotiations with Wilson to bring 
about an armistice. This idea was later put 
into effect—with what result? Ballin had 
every opportunity in the world to place the 
facts before me. For that matter, if he be- 
lieved the question was one charged with 
life and death for The Fatherland, he should 
have permitted no consideration of eti- 
quette to interfere with free speech—and he 
spoke freely!” 

“‘T understand that ordinarily Ballin was 
invited to dine with Your Majesty. But on 
that occasion he had to eat at the table of 
the master of the household,”’ I interjected. 


An Impregnable Chinese Wall 


“At that time my wife,” the Kaiser re- 
plied, ‘‘the late Empress, slowly recovering 
from a serious illness, was confined to her 
rooms. For that reason I always dined 
alone with her. I could not make an excep- 
tion even for Herr Ballin. 

‘Perhaps it is true that there is some- 
times a Chinese Wall not only between a 
king and his people but also between the 
king and his court; nor could I suspect 
them, brought up as I was in the ideas of 
honor and chivalry. I did not know many 
things that were going on at my own court. 
Neither I nor the late Empress had any 
idea of the intrigues, the whisperings be- 
hind my back. 

“Princess Hermine, being at that time 
the wife of a captain in the second Dragoon 
Guards, had access to all those circles. For 
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her, the Chinese Wall did not exist. She 
often clenched her fist angrily when she 
heard the disparaging things that were said 
behind my back—things which have 
reached me only now, in the memoirs of un- 
faithful servants who exploit their relations, 
however remote, with me and my court for 
notoriety and for money. Long before her 
marriage to me, Hermine, then Princess 
Schénaich-Carolath, knew that treason 
was rife not only among the Socialists 
but among those who should have been 
pillars of the throne. Perhaps that is 
one of the reasons for the persecution to 
which she was subjected after her mar- 
riage to me. 

“The campaign against her was largely 
inspired by fear—fear of a housecleaning 
likely to ensue if ever it should please God 
and my people to recall me. Fortunately, 
Her Majesty is not vindictive. Like a good 
Christian, she forgives her enemies. She 
forgives them readily, but she does not for- 
give mine.” 


Church Services at Doorn 


I have already referred to the services 
which the Kaiser conducts every morning. 
Usually he reads some verse from the Bible, 
and a prayer. On Sundays he either reads 
a sermon by his favorite preacher, Pastor 
Doehring, or delivers a sermon himself. Al- 
though the former head of the Protestant 
Church in Prussia, the Kaiser is never dog- 
matic. 

“‘Christ,” he says, “‘is a living presence 
to me, not a figure on a stained-glass 
window.” 

The Kaiser always introduces into his 
sermons some parable or comparison that 
powerfully appeals to his audience, con- 
sisting of his family, his entourage, his step- 
children, his guests and the servants. Even 
the humblest kitchen maid is present at the 
morning services in Doorn. The Empress 
is never absent. In that respect, too, she 
resembles her predecessor, Augusta Vic- 
toria. 

There was one question which I never 
had the temerity to ask until the end of my 
visit. It had been stated freely that the 
late Empress desired William to remarry in 
the event of her death. I wondered if the 
Empress had ever expressed this thought 
to her husband. On the last day, as I was 
walking with the Emperor through the rose 
garden hallowed to Augusta Victoria, I 
brought up this question. 

“The late Empress,’’ His Majesty an- 
swered without hesitation, “often expressed 
the fear that God would not permit her to 
remain with me to the end. After her 
stroke, in August, 1918, her melancholy in- 
creased. She repeatedly broached the sub- 
ject, but I never permitted her to go on, 
because it hurt me too much tothink of losing 
her. I was touched deeply, beyond tears, 
by her selfless devotion. 

“However, the Empress discussed the 
topic at length, especially with her mistress 
of the robes, Countess Brockdorff. When I 
announced my engagement to Princess 
Hermine I received some abusive letters. 
I expected at best a coldly formal note of 
congratulation from the mistress of the 
robes—Oberhofmeisterin—of my late wife, 
Countess von Brockdorff. Much to my sur- 
prise, the old countess sent me a most 
warm-hearted letter, for which I shall ever 
be grateful. She told me that Augusta 
Victoria had often discussed with her my 
predicament in case of her death. 

“Almost two years before she passed 
away in the August of 1918, at Wilhelms- 
héhe, the late Empress said to her, ‘ My dear 
countess, I know I shall not live much 
longer. The poor Emperor will be alone 
when I close my eyes. I have only one 
wish—that he may soon find a wife who 
will love him and be good to him.’ 

“Wmpress Hermine fulfills the wish of 
her predecessor in an unparalleled manner. 
God bless and protect my beloved wife, a 
jewel among women, for the benefit of my 
house/and of my country! The memory 
of Augusta Victoria is not a specter divid- 
ing “ but a tie that unites us.” 
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THE longer you stay with this fine old 
brand, the more convinced you become 
that no other tobacco is like it. Fads may 
come and fancies may go, but good old 
P. A. keeps right on, holding old friends 
and acquiring new ones by the thousand. 
And no wonder. 


The very fragrance of P. A. in the 
tidy red tin makes your mouth water for 
a taste of it in your pipe. The very first 
pipe-load tells you the aroma has not 


held out false promise. Cool as the for- 


ward deck. Sweet as sunshine after rain. 
Mellow as moonlight. 


a 


~ Prince Albert 


is surely one 


srand and glorious 


smoke 


No matter how hard you hit it up with 
your jimmy-pipe and Prince Albert, your 
tongue never says “stop.” Slow or fast. 
Morning to midnight. Each pipe-load 
tastes better than the last. P. A. is a pal 
you can count upon to cheer you or cheer 
with you, whatever your mood. 


If you haven’t smoked Prince Albert, 
you don’t know complete jimmy-pipe 
joy. You may think you’re all set in the 
matter of smokes. Never mind. Try 
Prince Albert. Buy a tidy red tin today. 
Then you will know “The National Joy 
Smoke” is no mere catch-phrase. 


PRINGE ALBERT 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


1926, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 


See Winston-Salem, N. C. 


P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy red 
tins, pound and half-pound tin humi- 
dors, and pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge moistener top. And 
always with every bit of bite and parch 
removed by the Prince Albert process. 
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Tried, Tested and Perfected — 
A Radiola for Christmas 


with all the latest improvements insured 


by RCA leadership—plus public approval 


HRISTMAS and an RCA Radiola—one suggests the other. 
Frost on the windows, a tree inside, and the one gift that 
cannot fail to enthuse the whole family. 


A real Christmas and a real Radiola—one of the sets contain- 
ing all the new improvements that have set the world talking 
—but tried and tested and perfected. Compared with ordinary 
sets, and complicated novelties, Radiolas 
reveal radio in its supreme basic phase of 


naturalness, simplicity and trueness of tone. 


If you have not yet heard radio in its nat- 
ural, tested form—if you are still experi- 
menting with inferior sets, or are merely on 
the threshold of the enchanted land—do 
not delay in asking your RCA Authorized 


Dealer for an ‘ntroductory demonstration. 


RA 


IOLA 25, with six 


D 
Radiotrons, $165 


‘There is Radiola 20—an antenna set. It 
packs into one small radio set all the qual- 
ity of making and performance that a man 
wants when he is interested in resu/ts—and 


low price. It has a power tube for volume 


RADIOLA 26, $225 


—single control for simplicity—with ver- 
niers for accurate tuning of distant stations. And it does get 
distance! 


| There is Radiola 25—the six tube super- 
| heterodyne. It gets distance with only its 
~ loop. It tunes in with a single finger— 


gets clear, rich volume with its power 


tube. And its fine tone quality—sealed 


RADIOLA 30, 
complete, $575 


in—can be counted on to last for years. 


Radiola 28 is the eight tube super-het- 


erodyne. The eight tubes mean bigger distances and finer se- 
lectivity. It is so carefully made that even the wire of its loop 
is measured to the sixty-fourth of an inch. And the music it 
brings in with a single turn of the hand is rea// 


Radiola 30 is the eight tube super-heterodyne with power loud- 
speaker and xo batteries. Just plug it in on the house current 
—tune in—and turn up the volume. It is not mere power— 
but clear, natural volume. ‘Turn it low—use the 
power as a reserve to get the climax of a song 


without a crash. Or turn it high—use it to fill 
a great hall with the music of a brass band. But 
use it always to get reality—to get the actual 
tone and the actual volume of the original music 
—unaltered. This is the radio set of the future 


—the Christmas offering for the man who has eNom ch, 


an old radio set of an earlier day. 104. Complete, $275 


Authorized] ~The super-heterodynes are built with thousandth- 
Dealer 


of-an-inch preciseness—yet they are built so stur- 


dily and sealed so well that years cannot affect their 


tt ee | 


Buy with cong. Most delicate adjustments. “They 
dence where you a 

see this sign, are Sealed—as no other type of ra- 
dio set is sealed—in a catacomb that neither 


dust nor air can penetrate. 


With the moderate terms that an RCA Deal- 
er will arrange, you can easily greet Christ- 
mas morning with a Radiola! And it is a per- 
manent investment, for it never grows old, but 
becomes a greater treasure as broadcasting 
grows and the great artists and singers of the 


RADIOLA 28, with 


world turn more and more to radio. eight Radiotrons, $260 
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There is no loneliness where there is a Radiola..... 


A-Radiola 


MA DED byiee THER MAKEINS OF “THE RA DLOTRON 


RADIOLA 20—single con- 
trol—with power Radio- 
tron for finer tone at big- 
ger volume. It is so devised 
that its five tubes do the 
work of many more, With 
Radiotrons $1 15 


RCA Loudspeaker too 
$35 
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A Glutton for Going 
a Pinchpenny for Costs 


HEREVER there’s tough work to be done, 

you'll find Speed Wagons hard at it. ‘Towing 
log-booms down a Maine stream, bucking the 
snowdrifts of upper Saskatchewan, or chasing the . 
dust-devils across the Mohave Desert—they’re all 
in the day’s work for the Speed Wagon. 


SS 


i 
S 


AX 
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And youll find them delivering reliable, econom- 
ical service in the less spectacular streets of the 
cities—a service often just as gruelling as that on 
the far, wilderness trails. Here’s the Hunter Dairy, 
for instance, which drove a Speed Wagon on a 
Lansing milk route for over ten years, covering 
more than 400,000 miles during that time. 


Speed Wagons are built to stand the grind of hard 
usage and to keep maintenance low. They are 


respecters of pocketbooks from the day they are CHASSIS PRICE 
bought until that last day, far down the years, at Lansing 7 
when they are through. See lings te 
$1240 $1090 
Your Speed Wagon representativecanshow yousome ae 
interesting evidence of Speed Wagon ability and $1985 


Speed Wagon economy. Drop him a postal today. 


© Reo Motor Car Co. 
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Ferdie nodded. He suspected that a 
great deal of the property which he was to 
acquire had been secured by underhand 
means. In other words, he more than sus- 
pected that, for all his princely origin, his 
companion was not too honest. 

“That is why I have asked that the 
money you pay should be in American cur- 
rency. By the way, have you made that 
provision?’’ Lord Carfane nodded. “And 
of course, I shall not ask you to pay a single 
dollar until you are satisfied that the prop- 
erty is worth what I ask. It is, in fact, 
worth three times as much.” 

Lord Carfane was nothing if not frank. 

“Now I’m going to tell you, my dear 
chap,”’ he said, knocking off the ash of his 
cigar into his coffee cup, ‘‘there will be only 
one person at Carfane Hall who will know 
anything whatever about this little trans- 
action of ours. He’s a friend of mine, 
and’’—emphatically—‘“‘he’s an expert jew- 
eler. I don’t know anything about stones, 
and have never professed to. He is an 
authority and he will examine every piece 
and price it before I part with a single bob! 
Iam John Blunt with you, but I am a busi- 
ness man, and I can’t afford to take any 
risks. One faked piece in a dozen would 
take away every bit of my profit.” 

His Highness heartily but gravely ap- 
proved of this act of precaution. 

Lord Carfane had met his companion a 
few weeks before in a highly respectable 
night club, the introduction having been 
effected through the medium of a very 
beautiful lady who had accidentally spilled 
a glass of champagne over His Lordship’s 
dress trousers. She was so lovely a per- 
sonage, so bejeweled, so obviously an aris- 
tocrat, that Lord Carfane, mentally noting 
the exact amount of damage to the last 
farthing that had been done to his pants, 
did no more than smile graciously, and a 
few minutes later was introduced to her 
sedate and imposing vis-a-vis. 

Harry the Valet invariably secured his 
introductions by this method. In this way 
he had scraped acquaintance at Monte 
Carlo with Senator Liggin, whom he even- 
tually relieved of thirty thousand dollars. 
He had met Prince Basquileri by a similar 
accident onthe Lido. Usually Harry worked 
with Molly Kien, and paid her a hundred 
pounds cash for every introduction. 

He spoke no more of jewels smuggled 
from Russia and offered at ridiculously bar- 
gain prices, but talked sorrowfully and 
learnedly of the misfortunes of his country; 
spoke easily of his estates in the Crimea and 
his mines in the Urals, now, alas, in Bol- 
shevik hands. Lord Carfane was immensely 
entertained. Harry the Valet was a con- 
scientious and careful worker. He had read 
and digested six books on Russia’s current 
affairs, and had even acquired a nodding 
acquaintance with its language, with the 
assistance of one of those volumes which 
undertake to teach the student any lan- 
guage in three months. ; 

On the following evening Harry drove 
down in Lord Carfane’s limousine to Berk- 
shire, a slow and in some ways a dan- 
gerous drive, for a blizzard was blowing 
and the ground was a foot under snow. 
And so he was introduced to the glories 
of Carfane Hall; to the great banqueting 
chamber with its high raftered roof; to 
the private chapel, where real gentlemen 
had worshiped before His Lordship had 
purchased the estate for a song; to the 
white-tiled larder where petrified turkeys 
hung in rows, each grisly corpse decorated 
with a gay rosette. 

“My tenants come in on Christmas 
Eve,” explained Lord Carfane, ‘‘and my 
butler presents each one with a turkey and 
a small bag of groceries.’ 

_ “An old feudal custom?”’ suggested the 
prince gravely. 

“An old feudal custom,” agreed Lord 
Carfane, with equal gravity. 

The prince had brought with him a large, 
heavily locked and strapped hand bag, 
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which had been deposited in the safe which 
was the most conspicuous feature of Fer- 
die’s library. The expert jeweler was arriv- 
ing on the morrow, and His Lordship looked 
forward with a sense of pleasurable an- 
ticipation to a day which would yield him 
400 per cent profit on a considerable out- 
lay. 

“Yes,”’ said Ferdie at dinner that night, 
“T prefer a combination safe. One can lose 
keys, but not if they’re here’’—he tapped 
his narrow forehead and smiled. 

Harry the Valet agreed. One of his great- 
est charms was his complete agreement 
with anything anybody said or did or 
thought. 

Whilst he dwelt in luxury in the halls of 
the great, his unhappy confederate had a 
more painful task. Joe the Runner had 
collected from a garage a small light trol- 
ley, usually dedicated to the service of the 
garden-ttuck business. It was not beauti- 
ful to look upon, but it was fast, and under 
its covered tilt, beneath sacks and amidst 
baskets, a man making a swift get-away 
might lie concealed and be carried to Lon- 
don without exciting attention. 

Joe made a leisurely way into Berkshire 
and came to the rendezvous at the precise 
minute he had been ordered. It was a nar- 
row lane, half choked with snow, at the 
termination of a footpath leading across the 
Carfane estate to the house. It was a cold, 
blue-fingered, red-nosed job, and for three 
hours he sat and shivered. And then, com- 
ing across the field in the blue dusk, he saw 
an old man staggering, carrying a rush bas- 
ket in one hand and an indescribable some- 
thing in the other. He was evidently in a 
hurry, this ancient. From time to time he 
looked back over his shoulder as though he 
expected pursuit. Breathlessly he mounted 
the stile and fell over rather than sur- 
mounted it. 

Stumbling to his feet, he saw Joe sitting 
at the wheel of the van, and gaped at him 
toothlessly, his eyes wide with horror. Joe 
the Runner recognized the signs. 

“What have you been doin’?’’ he de- 
manded sternly. 

For a few minutes the breathless old man 
could not speak; blinked fearfully at his 
interrogator; and then: ‘‘He’s fired me,” 
he croaked. ‘“‘Wouldn’t give me no turkey 
or nothin’, so I went up to the ’all and 
pinched one.” 

“Oh!” said Joe juridically. 

It was not an unpleasant sensation, sit- 
ting in judgment on a fellow creature. 

‘‘There was such a bother and a fuss and 
shouting going on—what with the safe 
bein’ found broke open, and that foreign 
man being caught—that nobody see me,” 
whimpered the elderly Mr. Timmins. 

“Kh?” said Joe, suddenly galvanized to 
life. “‘What’s that—safe broken open?”’ 


The old man nodded. ‘‘I heerd’em when 
I was hiding in the pantry. His Lordship 
found that the safe had been opened an’ 
money took. Hesent for the constable, and 
they’ ve got this prince locked up in a room, 
with the undergardener and the butler on 
guard outside the door.” 

He looked down at the frozen turkey in 
his red, numbed hand, and his lips twitched 
pathetically. 

“His Lordship promised me a turkey, 
and then His Lordship said I shouldn’t 
have a 

“Here, shut up!” said Joe. ‘‘They’ve 
caught the foreign man—the prince fel- 
low?” 

Old Mr. Timmins nodded pathetically. 

Joe the Runner was a quick thinker. He 
had been in little jokes like this before, 
where the principal had been caught red- 
handed, and he knew his first duty to him- 
self. 

“Jump up in the truck,” he commanded 
roughly. ‘Where do you live?” 

“About three miles from here,” began 
Mr. Timmins. 

Joe leaned over, gripped him by the col- 
lar and pulled him up, parcel, bag and 
turkey. 

“Get through into the back, and keep 
quiet.” 

He leaped down, cranked up the engine 
with some difficulty, and sent the little 
trolley lumbering on to the main road. His 
progress was slow, and when he passed three 
officers in a police car speeding toward Car- 
fane Hall, his heart was in his mouth, but 
he was not challenged. Presently, at the 
urgent desire of the old man, he stopped at 
the end of a row of cottages. 

““Gawd bless you, mister!’” whimpered 
Mr. Timmins. ‘‘I’ll never do a thing like 
this again if 

“Hi!” said Joe sternly. “What do I get 
out of this?” 

And then, as the recollection of a debt 
came to him: 

“Leave the turkey, and hop!” 

Mr. Timmins hopped. 


9? 


It was nine o’clock on Christmas morn- 
ing, and Angela Willett had just finished 
her packing. 

“Tt is a great advantage,”’ said Angela, 
“having so few things, but you never real- 
ize this till you start to travel.” 

John Willett, who was sitting on the lid 
of the trunk, pipe in mouth, thought that 
light baggage had its disadvantages. 

“Stuff!’’ said Angela as she forced down 
the clasp of the trunk and locked it. 

Outside, the skies were dark and cheer- 
less; snow and rain were falling together, so 
that this tiny furnished room had almost 
a palatial atmosphere in comparison with 
the drear world outside. 


A Scene Near Richmond, Virginia 
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“T suppose it’s too early to start cooking 
the sausages. . . . By the way, our train 
leaves at ten tonight, so we needn’t invent 
ways of spending the evening. . . . Come 
ina 

It was Joe the Runner, rather wet but 
smiling. He carried under his arm some- 
thing wrapped in an old newspaper: 

“Excuse me, miss,” he said, as he re- 
moved the covering, “but a gent I met in 
the street asked me to give you this.” 

“A turkey!” gasped Angela. ‘“‘How 
wonderful. Who was it?” 

“T don’t know, miss—an old gentleman,” 
said Joe vaguely. ‘‘He said, ‘Be sure an’ 
give it to the young lady herself—wishin’ 
her a happy Christmas and a merry New 
Year.’” 

Joe gave his invention a flowery com- 
pleteness. It had struck him that it was 
rather difficult to explain how a man who 
could not pay a loan of five shillings could 
afford the purchase of a turkey. Moreover, 
he wished to remove any suggestion that 
he had come by the bird through dishonest 
measures. 

“T’m poppin’ off into the country again— 
goin’ to stay with my sister,” said Joe 
glibly; and in a sense he spoke the truth, 
for he had all the thief’s ineradicable sus- 
picion of a confederate, and did not intend 
showing his nose in London till it was ab- 
solutely certain that Harry the Valet had 
not squeaked. Unfortunately Harry had a 
reputation for squeaking on his comrades. 

They gazed on the carcass in awe and 
ecstasy. As the front door slammed, an- 
nouncing Joe’s hasty departure: 

“An old gentleman,” said Angela slowly. 
“Uncle Peter!” 

“Uncle grandmother!” smiled John. “I 
believe he stole it!” 

“How uncharitable you are!” she re- 
proached him. “‘It’s the sort of thing Uncle 
Peter would do. He always had that 
Haroun-al-Rashid complex. I wrote and 
told him we were leaving for Canada to- 
night. I’m sure it was he.”’ 

Half convinced, John Willett prodded at 
the bird. It seemed a little on the tough 
side. ‘“‘Anyway, it’s turkey,” he said. 
** And, darling, I adore turkey stuffed with 
chestnuts. I wonder if there are any shops 
open 

There was a large cavity at one end of the 
bird, and as he lifted the turkey up by the 
neck, the better to examine it, something 
dropped to the table with a flop. It was a 
tight roll of paper. Heshook the bird again 
and asecond fell from its unoffending body. 

John gasped. With trembling hands he 
cut the string that bound the roll. 

“Tt’s money!’’ she whispered. 

John nodded. “‘Hundred-dollar bills. 
Five hundred of them at least!” he said 
hollowly. 

Their eyes met. 

“Uncle Peter!’ she breathed. 
darling!” 


“The 


Mr. Peter Elmer, the eminent shipowner, 
received in the afternoon of the following 


_ day a telegram which was entirely mean- 


ingless: 

Thank you a thousand times for your 
thought and generosity. You have given us a 
wonderful start and we shall be worthy of your 
splendid kindness. 

It was signed “‘Angela.’”’ Mr. Peter Elmer 
scratched his head. 

And at that moment Inspector Malling 
was interrogating Harry the Valet in the 
little police station at Carfane. 

“Now come across, Harry,’ he said 
kindly. “‘We know you got the money out 
of the safe. Where did you plant it? You 
couldn’t have taken it far, because the 
butler saw you leaving the room. Just tell 
us where the money is, and I’ll make it all 
right for you when you come up in front of 
the old man.” 

“T don’t know what you're talking 
about,” said Harry the Valet, game to the 
last. ‘ 
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VOLTAGE 
WESTON 


High Resistance 
Battery Eliminator 
Voltmeter 


—and how vitally important is 
that glance! 


Because battery substitutes bring 
you an entirely new standard of 
radio operation. 


Accurate knowledge and control of 
battery eliminator voltage is essen- 
tial to perfect reproduction. For, 
without the use of a quality high 
resistance voltmeter you have no 
assurance that the eliminator is de- 
livering its rated voltage and that 
the set is performing at its best. 


And now—instant, accurate bat- 
tery substitute voltages at a glance 
from the new Weston Battery 
Eliminator Voltmeter. 


Why? Because the Weston Model 
489 Battery Eliminator Voltmeter 
is made with an especially high in- 
ternal resistance of 1000 ohms per 
volt which means that only one 
milliampere is required to produce 
full scale deflection: The usual low 
resistance voltmeter will not meet 
the requirements because too much 
drain would be placed on the elim- 
inator and it would not deliver its 
rated voltage. 


This new instrument is made in 
two double range combinations of 
200/8 and 250/50 volts. It is en- 
cased in Bakelite and is compact 
and handsome in appearance. A 
pair of 30-inch flexible cables is 
supplied with each instrument. 
While this Voltmeter is 
especially intended for measur- 
ing the voltage from battery 
eliminators it can also be used 
to measure any other D. C. 
voltage within the range of 
the instrument. 


Send for the interesting free 
booklet ‘‘Weston Radio 
Instruments”? that describes 
this model and gives the com- 
plete story of the Weston 
Radio Line. 


WESTON JELEICTERICAL 
INSTRUMENT CORPORATION { 
Weston Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
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‘Believe me or not,” said H. E. Holland, 
the Ontario mining recorder at the little 
town prospect of Pine Ridge, ‘““when we 
went in to Red Lake last winter we had a 
sixty-year-old driver that gave us more 
grief than if we’d been hitched to the 
Transcontinental Limited. Everybody was 
going hog wild in the Red Lake area, stak- 
ing claims wherever he could get a stick 
into the ground, and it was up to the gov- 
ernment to send somebody there to record 
those claims. Naturally, since Red Lake 
was 180 miles from the railroad, there 
wasn’t any way for us to make the grade 
except the same manner in which others 
were doing it—by dog team. 

“So we picked up Nehemiah Faulken- 
ham, a sixty-year-old musher, and ordered 
three teams, to bring in our supplies, our 
records, tent, stove and other equipment. 
It was nearly time for the spring break-up. 
Once off the hard-packed dog trail which 
led over Lac Seul, we’d have to slop about 
in six inches of slush to get the sleds back 
on the trail and the dogs started again. 
My two assistants and myself took turns 
on the lightest toboggan—following a hitch 
of dogs hour in and hour out isn’t any soft 
task. But Nehemiah didn’t even look at 
the sled. He’d strike his gait in the morn- 
ing and he’d keep it all day, that monoto- 
nous trot, with never a break until his dogs 
stopped. Generally that didn’t happen 
until night had closed in and we had found 
a halfway decent spot at which to spend the 
night.” 


The Morning Dip 


“The rest of us, as soon as we had some 
food inside us, hit for our eider downs and 
sleep. But not Nehemiah. He’d fool 
around until midnight, boiling up rice and 
corn meal and fish for those dogs, cooling 
it, then getting out their pails and feeding 
and fussing over them and seeing that they 
were all settled for the night. After that 
was done he’d flop down for three hours’ 
sleep, awaken on the minute, strip to the 
skin, take a running jump into a snowdrift, 
rub himself down, dress—and then was 
ready for another day. This at sixty! 
He told us,’ added Holland with a grin, 
‘that he’d been a pretty good man when he 
was a young fellow!” 

But then they grow ’em strong in the 
North Country. And they grow ’em also to 
have concern about their dogs, especially in 
the winter. This does not, however, apply 
to the Indian; his huskies often lead a 
sad existence, 
winter or summer. 
Nor does it hold 
true in every in- 
stance with the 
pioneer; often he’s 
too busy in his at- 
tempts to reclaim 
the wilderness in 
the summer to 
give much atten- 
tion to whether 
his dogs have 
every comfort. 
But the true 
driver, who knows 
that his life may 
depend upon those 
very dogs when 
the snow flies 


again, gives his 
animals far more 
than passing 


thought; and by 
so treating his 
dogs he dispels 
many of those 
fables: which one 
so often hears 
about the fierce- 
ness of the husky, 
his treachery, his 
unstableness of 
temper. 
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One of the busiest mornings I ever ex- 
perienced was aboard a Hudson’s Bay 
packet in the company of an assortment of 
huskies, none of which, it seemed, weighed 
less than seventy pounds. They were the 
prized possessions of a bow-legged little 
Cornishman, who, his flat-brimmed hat 
cocked over shining eyes, his under lip 
stuffed with tobacco, his boots burnished 
with shoe blacking borrowed from the 
boat’s cook, was on the way back to the 
world after eight months in the bush. He 


was taking his dogs with him—as passen-. 


gers, occupying a private berth in the 
lifeboat which graced the roof of the slow- 
moving packet. The craft was crowded. I 
stood until my legs ached; then, at the in- 
vitation of the little prospector, went aloft 
to his ‘private suite.” 

“Damme, but they’re fine dogs!” he 
said. ‘Sit down there an’ look at’em. As 
fine a set of dogs as ye’d ever set an eye on. 
Sit closer so you can see ’em.”’ 

I sat closer. Then, since Barkis seemed 
willin’, I made the mistake of petting one 
of them. He crawled nearer. I petted him 
some more. Another got up and moved 
intorange. Then a third and a fourth—and 
a fifth and a sixth. I petted them all— 
following which, I yelled for help. They 
were simultaneously trying to crawl into 
my lap. More than that, they succeeded. 
First one lumbering ungainly beast would 
succeed in clambering upon my knees, and 
then, smothering me with his size and 
weight, would proceed to the accompani- 
ment of doleful whining and yapping from 
the rest to lick my ears with a tongue like a 
cross file. And when I pushed him off there 
was another to take his place, and four 
more after that. Finally I went below and 
stood again. After all, it was easier than 
playing nursemaid to 400 pounds of dog! 

Indeed, the truth about huskies and their 
nature seems to be that they are greatly 
like any other strong, virile, full-spirited 
dog. Naturally, if a litter of husky pups 
should grow to the adult stage in the wil- 
derness without the association of humans, 
they would be wild and treacherous and 
vicious—largely through fear. In fact, there 
is always a period of slow progress in mak- 
ing friends with a husky. He eyes you, he 
slinks away, he comes back again, pulled 
on by the dog nature of him fighting against 
the wilder instincts; for though all huskies 
may not be of wolf descent, the majority of 
them at least exhibit certain traits strongly 
allied to that animal. A dozen sallies may 
result before he will submit to the touch of 


Harry Knight of Banff, Canada, and His Lead Dog, a Typical) 


Example of the Husky Breed 
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a hand upon his head. But once his ears 
have been scratched, he likes it as well as 
any dog. Perhaps a bit more, to judge from 
his delighted whining. 

As for the story of the driver who must 
ever be possessed of his whip, it is perhaps 
true. But that is not because of a certain 
trait of the dog’s nature. It is more likely 
because of the fact that the dog has been 
beaten severely, knows that the master is a 
master only when he has that whip—and 
when he hasn’t, a dog which fears and hates 
because of cruelty reaches out and bites a 
hunk out of his tormentor’s leg. This also 
has happened with other dogs. The wise 
driver does his chastising no more than is 
absolutely necessary, and then with his 
hand. The result is that the dog knows his 
master always carries his weapon with him. 


The North Country Ambulance 


Against this, there is the condition such 
as that evidenced by the Cornishman’s 
team—a team of overgrown lap dogs. In 
this there is a counterpart in another so- 
called wolf breed—hold a police dog in his 
place and he is a serious-minded, deliberate 
worker. Make a house dog or a pet of him 
and he becomes an absolute nit-wit, with 
an overwhelming desire to sleep on beds, 
chase his tail and sit in one’slap. A dog’s 
a dog, it seems, the world over, as well as 
being all over the world. 

Certainly he is all over the North Coun- 
try, and in a hundred different capacities. 
In the little town of Nakina, stuck by the 
side of the right of way of the Canadian 
National Railways in Western Ontario, is a 
small hospital, the only thing of its kind in 
hundreds upon hundreds of miles. A team 
of huskies plays its part in the operation of 
that dispensary. Whip cracking above 
their heads, they carry the doctor upon 
many a weary journey during the winter. 

The light sled often forms the ambulance 
which brings a patient across the icy 
stretches of lakes, down the rough expanses 
of frozen rivers and across the drifts of 
snow-swept burn-over into the warmth and 
efficiency of a pioneer hospital. And the 
journey more often is nearer 100 miles than 
it is ten—a long trip for the patient; 
merely a jaunt for the strong, nondescript 
dogs upon which depends the health of a 
frontier region. 

It is not at all unusual, for instance, for 
an inspector of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany to start at the fringe of the Arctic 
Circle in Labrador and hang to that circle 
all the way across 
the continent as 
he visits the 
lonely posts of the 
Company of Ad- 
venturers which 
exist in this land 
of ice. Horses 
would be out of 
the question for 
such an _ expedi- 
tion, but it doesn’t 
seem to bother his 
dogs—nor the in- 
spector either, for 
that matter. The 
same is true of the 
Royal Northwest 
Mounted Police. 

Of course, since 
the motion pic- 
tures have become 
the first, middle 
and last word on 
the subject, it 
probably is lese 
majesty to men- 
tion a Royal 
Mounted man as 
going anywhere 
except upon a 
horse. Allone has 
(Continued on 
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TS stones rising from the site 
of a Pagan temple, where 
Roman legionaries worshipped, 
the Cathedral of St. Peter, at 
York,looms,agreat Gothic mon- 
ument to beauty, enduring. .. 


How you 
can get Duco 


On Your New Car 


Duco is the smart finish on 
more than 35 makes of auto- 
mobiles. 


On Your Present Car 


This sign will identify the au- 
thorized refinisher near you, 
who can completely refinish, 
touch up, or polish your car. 


On Your New Furniture 


More than 90 manufacturers 
produce Duco-finished furni- 
ture, and it is sold by pro- 
gressive dealers everywhere. 


Other Uses of Duco 


Duco is usedon many articles 
in the home, and in industry. 
A few of the hundred-odd 
uses are: on electrical con- 
veniences, pianos, railway 
equipment, etc. 


For Handy Home Uses 


Duco can also be secured for 
tushing on at home; from 
good dealers everywhere. 


E.1. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Chemical Products 
Division, Parlin, N. J., 
Detroit, Mich., Chicago, Ill., 

an Francisco, Cal., Everett, 
Mass., or Flint Paint and 

atnish Limited, Toronto, 
Canada. 
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“There 1s only ONE Duco ~ DU PONT Duco 


ISING from the very well-springs of human aspiration, the great Cathedral symbolizes a 
yearning for beauty that endures, a yearning that in its universal, mystic fervor welds the 
centuries into a single epoch, timeless, without Past...In this modern world, how can the things 


we buy—like motor cars, or furniture, or household articles—be given that enduring quality of 


beauty? This can be achieved when the articles are finished, by their makers, with du Pont Duco. 
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AVOIDING COLDS 


is just common sense! 


HREE-FOURTHS of all colds start with 
the feet. And for that reason three-fourths 
of all colds can be prevented. . 

Keep your feet dry—keep your head clear 
of colds—with Hood rubber footwear! 

Insist on Hood’s and look for the double- 
ended arrow. You’ll get a double-header in 
value. ... 

Slim, snug-fitting lastics for mother. Collegi- 
ate feather-weight slide fasteners for sister. 
Heavy-duty boots that wear like snow plows 
for dad. All rubber—top and sole—galoshes for 
kid brother, so light he’ll never mind wearing 
them. .... HOOD?’S for the whole family—to 
keep health in and dampness out. 


YORK WATERPROO 
a light-weight, warm, fleece 
all-rubber h for ¢ 
Easily cleaned and” 

and take of. 


Made by Hood Rubber Company, Watertown, Mass. 
Distributed by Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc. 
Through Branches in all Principal Cities 


SHETLAND— 
a stylit 


TAXI— 


a Hood-made quick fasten- 
et gaiter. Entirely satisfac- 
tory because it works 
easily and quickly and will 
j come off the 
Sizes for all the 


Arctic for men and 
women. 


Look the Hood Arro 


a RUBBER 
|) HEELS & SOLES 
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to do to learn everything there is to know 
about a Royal Northwest Mounted Police- 
man is to see Flaming Snow or the Passion- 
ate Icicle, wherein the red-coated mountie 
inevitably rides up to the dance hall on his 
$5000 steed, looks at his gun, takes off his 
gloves, clenches his fist, repeats ‘‘Get your 
man!” a few times, and then strides within, 
where Klondike Kate awaits him with a 
mug of 14 per cent and a dirty smile. 
That’s in the movies. But in real life the 
mountie is more often than not, when the 
snows fly, a sittee or a trottee, mushing with 
his dog team across the frigid wastes, to the 
distant spot where Eskimo John awaits him 
after having poked Eskimo Pete full of 
holes with a fish spear. For without the aid 
of dog teams the Royal Northwest Mounted 
Police wouldn’t be nearly the efficient or- 
ganization which it is. Horses may look 
good in pictures, but they can’t make fast 
progress over slick ice. 

Dogs can, and because of the fact they 
play their part in almost every activity of 
the North when the skies grow gray with 
winter and the snows follow one another 
with an insistence that seems interminable. 
One finds towns in the North that were 
literally brought there by dog team; one 
finds telephone equipment, far from water- 
ways, the segmented structures of power 
lines, the high, frail-appearing lookouts of 
fire rangers, the lighter machinery of an 
operating mine, the supplies and smaller 
materials for the building of a railroad—all 
these things one finds as the result of strong- 
legged dogs, tugging away through the 
snow that a nation may build onward. And 
perhaps no greater evidence has been given 
in years of this means of pioneering than 
during the rush of last winter into the new 
gold camp of Red Lake. For there, indeed, 
the dog came into its own. 


The Dog Boom at Hudson 


The yellow metal was calling, even 
though six feet of snow lay upon the ground, 
thus precluding any possibility of a pros- 
pector learning what might be beneath. 
But the rush was on and prospectors were 
eager for claims. One by one the dog teams 
came into the jumping-off place of Hudson. 
Then in twos and fours—but still the cry 
went up for more dogs, more dogs! There 
finally came the day when, in a cursory 
count on his way out from the little tent 
camp, a prospector noted seventy-two 
teams of from four to six dogs each, all 
headed into the new region and all carrying 
with them the makings of a town. 

There came a need for a doctor and hos- 
pital equipment; in it all went by dog team. 
Provincial officials arrived—they proceeded 
along the 180- 
mile course by the 
same method. At 
Hudson a verita- 
ble dog boom had 
its inception; from 
hundreds of miles 
away dog owners 
flocked to the 
starting point, 
lugging their ca- 
nine possessions 
with them, there 
to barter and trade 
them to eager 
buyers that the 
rush might go on. 

Prices rose; 
dogs which had 
been valued at $10 
apiece jumped in 
price to $75 and 
$100. More and 
more dogs came; 
night was a thing 
of constant howl- 
ing, day a concen- 
tration of con- 
certed barking, as 
thesleds came and 
went, loaded on 
the outward jour- 
ney, empty, save 
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for the driver, upon thereturn. Greater and 
greater became the demand—and then the 
slump. 

One can get a dog for the finding almost 
anywhere in Hudson now—or at least he 
could in the latter part of the summer. In 
fact, a search wasn’t necessary; a greater 
difficulty was to keep from tripping over 
huskies which had been purchased for good 
hard dollars, then, with the end of the rush, 
turned adrift to shift as best they could. 
Out of the fields of gold and ice the pros- 
pectors came, through with their work of 
staking claims in the snow. A railroad 
awaited them, leading to new fields, to 
home or to comfortable cities. Sleds sold 


.for a tenth of their cost. Dogs were a drug 


upon the market, not worth their feed. So 
they were cast loose, to howl from the hill- 
tops, to beg or steal their food—and the 
prospectors went on. 

But if there should come the time when 
Red Lake makes its mark in the world as an 
important producing gold camp, perhaps 
there may be someone sentimental enough 
to remember that a great part of its exist- 
ence was due to the husky. For the debt 
there is heavy, just as it is weighty in every 
portion of the so-far undeveloped North. He 
is a mainspring of civilization, this husky, 
and he plays his part in every activity, even 
to furnishing the thrills of contest to a coun- 
try denied the usual sports. 

A North Canadian is hardly a baseball 
fan; he sees too few professional games to 
become an ardent follower. A country full 
of lakes, burn-over, rivers and muskeg can- 
not be expected to support football stadi- 
ums or the teams to play in them. Horse 
racing is rather difficult when the offering 
of animals is far more inclined toward the 
plow type than those accustomed to the 
barrier. But ask any husky-country man 
for the record of the Dog Derby at Le Pas 
and the history of the winning driver! 

A thing of thrills and excitement, the dog 
race such as is held annually at Le Pas. 
Year by year it has extended its field, until 
the husky contests now form a winter sport 
of Quebec City, of Prince Albert and Big 
River in Saskatchewan; of Banff, Alberta; 
and even in two widely separated places of 
the United States—Ashton, Idaho, and 
North Conway, New Hampshire. And 
queerly enough, the color and excitement 
of far-away Le Pas, the founder of husky 
racing in Canada, is equaled only by the 
color and excitement of a United States 
town—that of Ashton, Idaho, where a dog- 
dazed populace has its annual innings, even 
to the clicking of the pari-mutuel ma- 
chines, checking up the bets on the various 
contestants, and a winning driver forms the 
official town hero until the next race comes 
around. 


PHOTO. BY COURTESY OF UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Shorty Russick, of Le Pas, Manitoba, With the Leader of His Russian:-Wolf: 
hound: Timber:-Wolf Racing Team 
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It all started naturally enough in Alaska, 
this contest of sleigh teams, with the All- 
Alaska Sweepstakes, which lasted from the 
brighter days of Alaska’s mining until 
1917, when it finally was abandoned. Back 
in those days they believed in endurance, 
with the result that early November found 
prospectors, mushers and dog enthusiasts 
training their racers for a contest that was 
not to come until April. But then plenty 
of training was necessary for both the 
beast and the man—the race ran from 
Nome to Candle and return, a slight dis- 
tance of four hundred-odd miles. 

A distance like that, for a dog team, 
would give the ordinary person the belief 
that he could watch the start of the race, 
spend the rest of the spring in Jacksonville, 
Florida, and come back for the finish about 
the time that the salmon started running. 
But the statistics of the nine years in which 
the race was an annual event show a high- 
speed record of seventy-four hours fourteen 
and a fraction minutes for the distance— 
a steady speed of nearly five and a half 
miles an hour! 


The Canadian Dog Derby 


It was when the All-Alaska Sweepstakes | 
was on the down grade, two years before it | 
ceased, that a group of men assembled one 
day over their drinks in the Snake Room of 
the Opasquai Hotel at Le Pas and decided 
that they ought to have a race of their own. 
So they did. Rules and regulations were 
easy enough—they simply borrowed those 
of the Alaskan contest. The time was set. 
The race was held with ordinary husky 
dogs, without preparation or training. Few 
people in that country ever had seen a 
husky race; the drivers were North Country 
men who didn’t know their own capabili- 
ties. But when that race was over, a new 
sport had been made for Canada, the name 
of a hero was on the lips of the North Coun- 
try, and Le Pas had discovered that there 
was such a thing as a new thrill under the 
sun after all! 

A motley collection of dogs, that first 
assortment that came to the scratch in 
1915—the grandsons of wolves, crossed 
with St. Bernards, collies, shepherds and 
just dogs. Thick-coated, rough, wolfish- 
appearing, straight from their work of the 
winter, they faced the starter in the blast of 
a blizzard and were off on a grind of 150 
miles, the snow flying so thick that one 
driver could not see another until he was 
upon him. But on they went, upon a 
course that was to lead to Sturgeon Land- 
ing, approximately seventy-five miles away, 
and back again, that a frontier town, set far 
north of Winnipeg upon an unfinished line 
of railroad, might have its dog race. 

The prize was 
$500, and hardy 
men were fighting 
for it, among them 
a fifty-two-year- 
old contestant 
known as Bill 
Hayes. Once out 
of Le Pasthesweep 
of the storm bore 
down upon them 
with ever- 
increasing pres- 
sure; driver after 
driver strove to 
stagger against it, 
only to fail, pull 
tighter at his guide 
rope, and then, 
stumbling, fall flat 
upon his sled, al- 
lowing his dogs to 
goas they pleased. 
Onward, still on- 
ward, at last to 
reach Sturgeon 
Lake; and there 
make the circle 
that would start 
frenzied dogs and 
snow-caked men 
upon the home- 
ward trail. 
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Heat Your Home 
With Gas 


OUR gas company 

can bring you the 
wonderful conven- 
ience and comfort of 
gas heating—the only 
method of heating 
your home which te- 
quires no more care or 
attention than a “pup” 
can give it. 


With Gas, your home 
can be heated automatically 
at just the temperatures 
you prefer, day and night, 
year after year. 


Lower gas rates in many 
communities and the high 
operating efficiency of 
Bryant Gas Heating Plants 
have brought gas house- 
heating well within reach 
of most home owners. 


If there is a Bryant office 
listed in your phone book, 
telephone for complete in- 
formation pertaining to 
heating your home with 
gas. Or, write The Bryant 
Heater and Mfg. Co., 
17853 St. Clair Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


BRY. 
HEATING 


—for Hot Water, Steam, Vapor 
and Warm Air Heating Systems 
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the Year 
Round 


Pat. U.S. A., Canada 


and Foreign Countries Be 
A US| oft 


“It Clamps Everywhere’ 


The lamp of a thousand uses—the 
lamp for everybody. Convenient and 
practical; useful the year round. Posi- 
tively protects the eyes. 


ra >. Dad 


will appreciate 
Adjusto-Lite for 
shaving, writing, 
treading and other 
uses. 


Mother 


will find Adjusto- 
Lite handy for dress- 
ing, sewing, reading, 
writing and house- 
hold uses. 


Brother 


will enthuse over 
Adjusto-Lite for 
studying, writing, 
building radio sets, 
electrical experi- 
ments, etc. 

e 


Sister 


will like her 
Adjusto-Lite for 
sewing and em- 
broidering, reading, 
studying,writingand 
any household task. 


Adjustolite 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Make sure you get 
the genuine Adjusto- 
Lite. Guaranteed for 
five years. Solid 
Brae cuoplets ice sm 


cord and plug: 


Bronze, nickel and white enamel finish: $4.45. 
West of the Mississippi, Rockies and Maritime 
Provinces, 25c additional. 


S. W. FARBER, Inc. 
141-151 So. 5th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Give her this exquisite 
Farberware Casserole 


A handsome, dainty and practical 
gift—a gift that shows eaod taste and 
thoughtfulness. 
Beautifully 
nickel plat- <@eaa® © 
ed with a (Qa 
guaranteed “ 
heat - proof 
glass inner. 
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The team of Bill Hayes swerved swiftly. 
His sled struck a rough stretch, careened 
wildly for an instant, then crashed in the 
turnover, pinning the man beneath it and 
driving a spire of rough ice into his chest. 
Bill Hayes groaned. His hand instinctively 
sought his breast, there to feel the flabbi- 
ness of broken ribs. But there was nothing 
to do about it—the race was on and he was 
seventy-five miles from the starting point. 
He straightened and fought away the pain 
of his wound. He pulled the sled back into 
position, his whip arm raised, cracking the 
long lash over the heads of his dogs. 

“Mush!” His ery echoed with that of 
other vague men, faintly discernible through 
the blinding white of the storm, and huskies 
that they were, his dogs went on. 

Seventy-five miles—over ice and snow, 
over lakes and wrinkled rivers, across flats, 
down hills and up hills; seventy-five miles 
with the pain of two broken ribs stabbing 
him with his every intake of breath, with 
the weight of fifty-two years dragging 
heavier and heavier upon his shoulders— 
seventy-five miles, but on he went. At last 
there appeared the vague form of the little 
town of Le Pas, with its crowded streets. 
Then the sound of cheering, as, faint and 
far away, the racing crew of another rider 
went past the finish line. Then a second, 
and after that 

Await. Until the snow-covered forms of 
the watchers saw a staggering man swing 
around the corner in the wake of his team, 
falter as though about to drop, then, with 
a final surge of determination, spurt for- 
ward until he reached the side of the leader. 
His whip raised high, cracking in circles 
above his team. He shouted, his voice 
pitched in a racking call. Again the whip 
cracked; the dogs responded with a burst 
of speed; the reeling driver dropped back, 
to weave uncertainly, then to clutch at the 
guide rope. 
the dogs went over the line, dragging at the 
end of their rope the half-unconscious form 
of a fifty-two-year-old man with two 
broken ribs, the winner of third place in the 
first Hudson Bay Dog Derby. That sort of 
thing creates interest! 

And what about the dogs in a contest of 
this kind? Perhaps the best answer would 
be the fact that Albert Campbell, of North 
Manitoba, won that first 150-mile race. 
Then he looked over his dogs and started 
out on a round trip to Port Nelson, far to 
the north, a total distance of 848 miles. It 
was a business trip; he carried a heavy load 
and a passenger. He was rushed for time, 
so he made the return journey from Port 
Nelson in 83.5 hours. Campbell was pretty 
tired when that was over. But not the dogs! 


The Leg That Failed 


It is such men and such dogs as these 
that make a Dog Derby something to grow 
hoarse over. And since that first race there 
have been many changes in dog contests. 
They know a good deal about it now. Dogs 
are trained—for every ounce of speed and 
endurance that they can give. They’re 
watched over by rules and regulations 
which provide that every dog, dead or alive, 
must finish the race, thus necessitating a 
driver with an injured dog to bring it in on 
his sleigh rather than abandon it; there- 
fore creating the obligation for the racer to 
guard his animals in every humane manner 
possible. 

There’s only one difficulty: Dogs, in 
spite of what some scientists say, have a 
habit of putting two and twotogether. Ina 
recent race in the North Country a contest- 
ant noticed with a sinking heart that one 
of his best animals had suddenly gone to a 
pace on three legs. He pulled down the 
team and made an examination. 

“Now you go on there and stop that 
fooling!”’ he shouted angrily after close 
inspection. ‘‘You don’t ride in this race any 
more than I do! Mush!” 

Whereupon the husky, since his attempt 
as a malingerer had failed, mushed thor- 
oughly and enthusiastically on all four feet 
for the rest of the journey. Nor is that the 
only instance. It happens often. 


An instant later he sagged; - 
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Naturally, since racing goes not only to 
the swiftest but to the sturdiest and to the 
most resourceful, the training of dog teams 
for the various contests throughout the 
North has become a matter of almost as 
much individuality as the training of a race 
horse. Perhaps more, for with a horse there 
is only one animal to learn the tricks of his 
trade. With a dog team, there are five and 
sometimes more, and the operation begins 
in the breeding. 

Up North they’ve done about every mix- 
ing of breeds possible; they’ve crossed 
wolfhounds with real wolves, pointers with 
huskies, bird dogs, collies—a racing dog 
team today may chase its ancestry half 
around the world and then not catch it. 
For this is an important matter, this as- 
sembling of a team that will win a North 
Country Derby—or one in either of the two 
towns of the United States, for that matter. 

The prizes have mounted, year by year, 
until a winner may receive, in money and 
merchandise, emoluments running into the 
thousands of dollars. Sporting-goods houses 
finance the rearing and breeding and train- 
ing of dog teams by famous drivers, con- 
tent, when the race is over, to reap their 
harvest from the advertising; the pedigrees 
of famous leaders are known and discussed; 
speed trials are held in secret, often being 
run at night that other drivers may not 
know the worth of an opposing team; thou- 
sands and thousands of dollars are wagered, 
and a consistently winning driver is a hero. 


The Grand Jamboree 


For this is not merely a contest in which 
a town takes part. It is something for the 
entire surrounding country, bringing its 
watchers from hundreds of miles distant. 
The snow trails leading to Le Pas in the 
week before St. Patrick’s Day are packed 
with husky teams, bearing their enthusiasts 
in to the dog races, as the old farm wagon 
once brought the people of the United 
States in from the rural districts to see the 
circus parade. It is a time of celebration; 
the town has ceased to be a place of rather 
routine frontier existence. The few hotels 
are packed, the lights glow in every room of 
every home in an effort to provide shelter 
for relatives, friends and acquaintances; 
for this is the grand jamboree of North 
Manitoba. 

The dog race is, of course, the big event. 
But there are other things—the gatherings 
of prospectors, for instance, and their dis- 
play of ore samples, mute evidence of many 
a trip of exploration into fields afar; there’s 
the inevitable baby conference, and the 
curling contest and hockey matches, to say 
nothing of the fur exhibit, and the Indian 
dance, which turns loose the first evening 
and keeps going for every night of the 
Derby celebration—with such little nifties 
as the Red River Jig, the Drop of Brandy 
Dance, the Saskatchewan Circle, the eight- 
hand reel and quadrilles until the callers 
call not only for sustenance but assistance. 
And just as Le Pas turns ’er loose when 
Dog Derby time rolls around, so do the 
other towns cut up scand’lous, for this is 
the big event of the year. With, of course, 
the exception of Quebec, which is large 
enough to absorb an event like a Dog 
Derby without stopping the wheels of the 
city to give the proper atmosphere. 

But Quebec is about the only exception; 
otherwise the Annual Dog Derby, either in 
the North Country or the two communities 
of the United States which celebrate it, is a 
signal for a town to swell to the bursting 
point both in excitement and in population. 
The little village of Ashton, Idaho, for ex- 
ample, is naturally populated by about 
1800 persons, if one would believe the 
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chamber of commerce. But when dog time 
comes around, there are 12,000 present by — 
a conservative count, living where best they 
can, even to the employment of Pullman 
sleepers sidetracked for the event. 

And wherever that Dog Derby may hap- 
pen, there has been plenty of preparation 
beforehand—secret training, long hours of 
scheming, the scouring of countrysides in 
search of a much-heralded dog touted as a 
leader among leaders, only perhaps to turn 
out a lop-eared mongrel that doesn’t know 
the difference between “‘mush” and a dish 
of porridge. But a rumor is sufficient to 
cause any dog racer to travel miles to look 
over a prospect. One never knows; leaders 
are born rather than made; their enthusi- 
asm is of a type that almost reaches the 
pitch of human excitement; they seem to 
know exactly the pace to set to force the 
rest of the team to its full powers of speed, 
yet hold them within the limits of their 
endurance. 

A true leader is all-important, and many 
a midnight lamp is burned in dog country 
over the problem of just what canine shall 
captain a team that may bring home the 
bacon. More than that, a dog which proves 
himself a true leader is worth regular 
money; a value of $500 is not at all exces- 
sive. 

Because of this necessity for a real leader, 
Wind River Smith, of Ashton, bore a large 
grin just before the primary races of 1917. 
Wind River had concocted a great idea, 
gained from coyote hunting experience, and 
Wind River intended to walk home with a 
pocketful of prize money when the event 
was over. 

“T’ll tell you what it is,’’ he confided in 
deep secrecy to a friend. ‘‘Now I’ve got a 
pack of hounds, ain’t I? Did you ever see 
them hounds fall down on a coyote? They 
just naturally eat him alive. Know the 
reason? Well, I carry a bulldog in a gunny 
sack on my horse till I’ve got sight of a 
coyote and the hounds have him slowed 
down. Well, then I turn the bulldog loose, 
and he’s so sore anyway over being done up 
in that sack that he turns loose after that 
coyote like four of a kind. He’s a leader, 
see? ’Course the hounds jump in, too, and 
there ain’t any more coyote. Well, I’m 
going to hitch that bulldog in front of that 
racing team of mine, and I’ve got a six- 
horse whip to keep him moving. I’ll win 
that race.” 


His Four:Leg Brakes 


But Wind River’s grin was gone after the 
contest. The scheme hadn’t worked. For 
coyotes it had been excellent; but with the 
first three jumps that racing team had 
overtaken their bulldog leader, passed him, 
slowed up because he was hitched to the 
same sled as they, dragged him a short dis- 
tance, slowed up again, got a new start, 
walked over him anew, and then quit in 
disgust, while the rest of the teams went 
racing on to the finish and the purses. 

However, little mistakes like that are 
bound to happen before a man can truly 
find his worth as an inventor of racing 
tricks. One never really knows what is 
going to be the prime motive in the speed of 
a dog contest. Not long ago, at Ashton, 
Idaho, Mr. Smoky Gaston, of Idaho and 
vicinity, made his triumphant appearance 
with one of the best-trained teams that ever 
eyes set upon. When he said ‘‘ Whoa,” they 
whoaed that instant. When he yelled 
“Mush!” they mushed it, like the crack of 
a whip. 

“Flivver dogs!’’ said Smoky Gaston 
proudly. “‘My own idea.” 

They were exactly that. Mr. Smoky 
Gaston had taken it upon himself to train a 
team of dogs for that American Dog Derby. 
Since his dogs were unbroken, he’d decided 
to use intensive training. Out came his 
flivver, and once he had accustomed his 
dogs to harness, he hitched them to the 
front axle. 

““Mush!”’ he yelled, and started the fliv- 
ver. Naturally, the dogs moved from in 
front of the car. 

(Continued on Page 104) 
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THosE who receive the princely gift of a 
Steinway piano are even more fortunate 
than they realize. For only years of owner- 
ship will demonstrate the true worth 
of its design. Only the greatest music 
will reveal its depth and purity of tone. 
Only the hardest usage of children or 
amateurs can test its durability. But 
those who give the Steinway are even 
more favored. For the Steinway renews 
itself each season. Year after year it re- 
calls the thoughtfulness of the donor. 
Season after season it spins the intangible 
threads of gratitude and memory. And 
as the years go by, the regard that 
prompted its purchase is reflected by the 
excellence and permanence of the instru- 
ment itself. 

At this and all seasons of the year, in- 
numerable Steinway pianos are chosen as 
gifts. The musician knows that nothing 
will be more acceptable to another mu- 
sician. Fathers and mothers know that 
a Steinway piano will begin, and com- 
plete, the musical education of their chil- 
dren. And those who wish to give their 
families and their homes the finest gift of 
all choose the Steinway. 
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: SERGE 
composing Floods of Spring’ Painted Ly Conslantin Somof “Rachmaninofe uses the Steinwat cxclusively 


The price is always as low as possible, 
as a matter of principle. Terms are re- 
markably convenient. And the amount of 
service that each Steinway returns to its 
Owner is sO generous that its purchase 
may be regarded as a true economy. Con- 
sidered from the standpoint of value given, 
the Steinway is undoubtedly among the 
least expensive of all pianos. 

Some one of the various models, de- 
signed to suit all acoustic conditions, 
will fit your home. Each is a true Stein- 
way, identical except in size with the 
instruments used by the greatest pianists 
and musicians. Each will bring to you, 
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RACHMANINOFF 


as it brings to thousands of new owners 
each year, a new sense of the beauty and 
dignity of music. Not only for this year 
and for next year, but fora lifetime. You 
need never buy another piano. 


There is a Steinway dealer in your community, or 


near you, through whom you may purchase a new 


Steinway piano with a small cash deposit, and the 


balance will be extended over a period of two years. 


Prices: $875 VA 1p) rrenstorratie 


USED PIANOS ACCEPTED IN PARTIAL EXCHANGE 
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(Continued from Page 102) 

‘Gee!’ shouted Mr. Smoky Gaston, and 
steered to the left. ‘‘Haw!’’ and he went 
to the right—and since the dogs were 
hitched to the thing, they obeyed accord- 
ingly. Smoky Gaston turned then to his 
really big idea. 

‘“Whoa!”’ he roared, and slammed on the 
brakes. It didn’t take long for that dog 
team to learn its commands. 

All of which may sound like far-fetched 
methods in the preparation for a race, but 
dog drivers have a habit of insisting that 


it’s the thing that the other fellow doesn’t 


think of which often sends a winner to the 
finish line. 

This was demonstrated rather forcibly 
in Le Pas in 1920, when, just at the mo- 
ment that the regular North Country 
drivers believed they had figured out one 
another’s strength with nothing more to 
worry about, there appeared a contestant 
who was new to this district—Walter 
Goyne, of Ruby, Alaska, with something 
different in the way of a hitch. Instead of 
harnessing his dogs in a straight line, he had 
put two at the wheel hitched to a pole as 
horses would be hitched, and three strung 
out before these, each attached to a single- 
tree. It gave the dogs extraordinary pull- 
ing power; they romped home and gave a 
street exhibition which lasted for a half 
hour or so before another racer had even 
appeared. 

That was remarkable from the stand- 
point of the dogs. But the more remark- 
able thing was that Walter Goyne, who had 
mushed with them, was crippled, having 
suffered injuries which had made one leg a 
full two inches shorter than the other. But 
just the same, in queer, shuffling fashion, he 
had got over the ground in pace with his 
dogs over a nonstop course of 100 miles! 


When Death Wins 


That made another hero of the Dog 
Derbies—one, however, who was to have his 
ending in tragedy. Goyne established ken- 
nels at Le Pas. He announced himself as 
being a resident of that place until he had 
won three races in succession, thus gaining 
possession of the Derby Cup. The next 
autumn, with his team and eleven dogs fol- 
lowing, he started forth upon one of his 
training courses. He did not return. 

In the extensive ken- 
nels which he had estab- 
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numbed them so rapidly that there had been 
practically no resistance. 

At noon of the twenty-ninth of Novem- 
ber a constable of the provincial police 
moved into Le Pas with a quiet form upon 
a toboggan drawn by nine slowly moving 
dogs. Behind that sledge was another 
carrying the possessions that once had been 
Walter Goyne’s, while in the harness were 
some of those animals that had made their 
vigil at Moose Lake—a few puppies run- 
ning loose. A silent procession it was, 
viewed silently by those who lined the 
curbs. A year before they had stood at 
practically the same spot, cheering a crip- 
ple who had given something new to dog 
racing. And asthe procession went onward 
the huskies of the town joined it, trotting 
along with those in harness. Up in Le Pas 
they insist that those dogs understood. 

It is easy to become dog-dippy. One rea- 
son, of course, is the affection of the animals, 
the intelligence, the knowledge which they 
seem to possess of the thrill of the contest. 


‘Then again there are such things as the 


death of Walter Goyne—that might as 
easily have happened in a race as at any 
other time. There’s uncertainty to the con- 
tests, the need of stamina, of determina- 
tion, of brains; [there is also the knowledge 
that one never knows what little thing may 
mean the loss or the gain of a coveted 
trophy. . 

In the United States racing town of Ash- 
ton, for instance, they have a habit of leay- 
ing Canadian racers behind. This is not 
because there are better dog men in Ashton 
than come from the North Country, but 
because conditions are different. Ashton is 
dog country—one sees them in the summer, 
pulling little wagons with rubber-tired 
wheels; in the winter they are invaluable. 
Ashton is in snow country; it lives in sum- 
mer by the snows of the winter, and when 
those snows come they stifle the land as far 
as ordinary horse or automobile travel is 
concerned. The result is that dogs haul the 
hay to cattle that otherwise would starve— 
at least, until the snows pack sufficiently 
for the use of horses. They maintain a mail 
route and play their part in the upkeep of 
the public utilities, the telephone and power 
lines, to say nothing of keeping the widely 
separated ranchmen in touch with one an- 
other. But, in quite different fashion from 
Canada, they are just dogs, without any 


lished, his Malemutes and 
huskies and crossbreeds 
howled for him in vain. 
Walter Goyne had disap- 
peared into the maw of a 
vast country; they 
searched for him in vain. 
Then one day a North 
Country man moved 
swiftly at the sight of nine 
emaciated dogs, moving in 
lonely fashion about a lake 
in the vicinity of Le Pas. 
He called to them, but they 
would not leave. He 
searched the vicinity with- 
out success, then suddenly 
halted, hands cupped 
about his eyes, peering 
through the transparent 
ice of the lake. 

There, below him, as 
though it were some 
ghostly mirage, a team of 
dogs revealed itself, 
stretched in its harness, 
each dog in place,as though 
carved within the ice. Be- 
hind that team was a 
sled, and upright in it a 
man, his eiderdown robe 
but slightly disturbed. In 
the rear of the sleigh lay 
two of the loose canines; 
Goyne and eleven dogs 
had gone to their death 
through the cracking of 
the ice above a swift-flow- 
ing current; the frigidity 
of the water seemingly had 
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A Double:Hitch Dog Team. Allan McDonald, Racing Driver of Le Pas, and Some of His Prize Dogs 
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particularization such as is possessed by the 
husky. 

A husky or a Malemute knows no supe- 
rior when it comes to endurance; the stride 
never lags, but it is an easy, trotting affair, 
built to cover ground in steady progress; 
excessive speed is not a part of the make-up. 
The result was that when Ashton took its 
place in the list of dog-racing towns, and 
the Canadian racers went south from the 
North Country in the hope of more prizes it 
was a trip of disappointment. The race at 
Ashton is twenty-five miles in length, and 
it’s for speed and little else. 

Therefore when the Canadians arrived 
they found not the usual huskies and 
Malemutes, but a collection of Llewellyn 
setters, Gordon setters, Irish setters, Lab- 
rador retrievers and black Belgian police 
dogs that were away at the crack of the gun 
to a speed which rather dazed the men from 
the North. There is hardly a rangy-built 
dog that cannot outrun a husky for the first 
twenty-five miles; after that the wolf dog 
truly comes into his own. One after an- 
other the Canadians tried their luck and 
failed. In one of the teams was Yukon, but 
he and his comrades were no more success- 
ful than the rest. And so, at last, the 
North Country men turned hopefully to a 
dog-racing hero who all but guaranteed to 
bring home the prize. 

Shorty Russick, he was, and Shorty is 
some pumpkins in the dog-racing frater- 
nity of Canada. It was Shorty, for in- 
stance, who won the 200-mile nonstop race 
at Le Pas in 1924 in the record time of 
twenty-three hours and fifty-two minutes. 
He was second in the 1926 International 
Derby at Quebec. He won the first leg on 
the Trimble-Murfin Challenge Cup at 
Banff, Alberta, in 1923. In Canada it isn’t 
proper for a person to talk of dog racing 
without mentioning Shorty Russick. So 
down he went to Ashton to win some 
United States money. 

More than that, he had reasons to be- 
lieve he would be successful. His dogs were 
not huskies in the true sense of the word; 
they were wolfhounds crossed with true 
wolves, built for speed and endurance and 
plenty of it. But the day before the race, 
his leader broke a toe nail. 

Even that would have been all right. 
Shorty Russick had another leader. Into 
the line he went, and the race started. 
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Greater and greater speed those wolfhounds 
made, eating up miles as an elephant eats 
peanuts. But there was one difficulty. The 
course led through town three times, and on 
each one of those trips Shorty was forced to 
pass the barn where rested his crippled 
leader. The result was a howling signal 
which caused every team mate to forget that 
there ever was such a thing as a dog race. 

Out of their course they veered in spite of 
Shorty’s every effort, then to the barn anda 
sniffing contest to determine the cause of 
their comrade’s sorrow, while the minutes 
ticked away and the other racers sped on to 
victory. It means something when a dog 
with the wolf strain in him sets up a howl, 
for, as has been mentioned before, that mix- 
ture of dog and wolf, done into a canine 
wa-hoo, is an affair that can accomplish 
much—especially in the destruction of 
peace of mind. But even that, they’ll tell 
you in the North Country, is sometimes 
worth while. 


A Sixteen-toz-One Shot 


Up in Alaska, for instance, during the 
gold-rush days, a solemn-faced individual 
made his appearance and promptly an- 
nounced himself. ‘‘Boys,’’ he said, “I’m 
bad. I don’t like to be—that’s why I’m 
tellin’ you. I’ve got sixteen notches on my 
gun now, and I don’t want no more. So 
don’t cross me. Just let me have my way, 
that’s all I’m askin’. I don’t want to kill 
nobody. But when I go bad I just can’t 
help it. The minute that there gun of mine 
comes out of its holster, somebody’s just 
dead—I’m that mean on the trigger. It’s 
instinct, I guess; I pull ’er down and she 
hits the mark every time. So don’t cross 
me, will you? I don’t like killin’s, honest!”’ 

He was earnest about it. There were 
tears in his eyes. And because of this no- 
body crossed him. There were plenty who 
would have been willing, but about the time 
they got up their nerve the mournful- 
appearing individual would mention the 
world’s championship revolver contest 
which he had won in spite of a handicap in 
the shape of inflamed eyes, or tell about the 
time when he knocked down two running 
men at a distance of 100 yards, holding his 
gun three inches off to allow for windage, 
since a blizzard was blowing. More and 
more he held his sway—those quaint little 

stories of marksmanship 
were too much for persons 
who wished his demise. 
Until there came the day 
when the mournful bad 
man sat in a two-room 
cabin, surrounded by 
drinks purchased by those 
who didn’t care to cross 
him, and discussing marks- 
manship in general. 

“Boys; hessaid, eee 

don’t know how I do it. 

Sometimes I believe that 

I could kill a man at fifty 

yards with my eyes shut. 

My hand just seems to go 

so true that I ¢ 

Just then a husky dog, 
struck by a stone thrown 
by asmall boy, leaped into 
the air at the doorway, 
flopped into the room, 
howled withall hisstrength 
and made straight for the 
chair of the bad man. A 
shout echoed: 

“‘He’s gonemad! Shoot 

_ him! Shoot him!” 

The bad man whirled. 
Out came his gun. Six 
times he pulled the trigger 
in barking succession — 
and shot the clock off the 
wall in the next room. 

The next day the boys 
swore off on work. They 
felt they ought to. It 
wasn’t right to let the sher- 
iff go clear up there on Boot 

Hill and conduct a funeral 
all by himself! 
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No Push and Pull 
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to shift your gears in zero weather 


—for transmission 


There is no need to push and pull with all your strength to 
shift gears in zero weather. This comes from frozen grease that 
glues instead of lubricating your gears. Merely diluting your 
gear compound with light oil does no good. For most ordinary 
light oils congeal, too. What you need is a special cold-test 
lubricant. 


To meet this need Alemite engineers have recently perfected 
a new type, free-running lubricant for gears. It is made cold- 
proof. Requires no dilution. Its lubricating qualities are not 
impaired at 15 degrees below zero. 


With this new Alemite Transmission Lubricant your gears will 
shift as easily in December as in June. 


Scientific laboratory tests, in comparison with 4 leading makes 
of gear greases, proved that Alemite Transmission Lubricant 
allowed less gear friction than any other. (See chart.) 


But the real proof of the remarkable difference in this new type 
lubricant is this fact. Under actual road tests an automobile 
will deliver from 1 to 1% more miles per gallon of gas—if you 
put Alemite Transmission Lubricant in your transmission and 
differential. 


We made this actual driving test with four different well- 
known gear greases. 


Alemite and Alemite Zerk equally adaptable for industrial machinery 


AILEMITT 


Transmission Lubricant 


©1926, T. B.M.C. 


Now a smooth “two-finger” shift and 1 to 1% 

more miles per gallon of gasoline—by actual 

test—with this new type (cold proof) Trans- 
mission Lubricant 


This chart shows the results of a 
friction test of Alemite Transmis- 
sion Lubricant made in the labo- 
ratories of the Armour Institute of 
Technology. Note how, compared 
with ordinary gear greases, Ale- 
mite kept by far the lowest friction 
throughout. 


—for differential gears 


The gear-shifting test you can make yourself, Just fill your 
gears with this new lubricant. 


Alemite Transmission Lubricant is made by an exclusive proc- 
ess. It contains none of the non-lubricating ‘‘fillers”’ and acids 
heretofore used in gear greases. 


Naturally this costs a few cents more. For Alemite Transmis- 
sion Lubricant contains only the highest 
grades of oils. It is made semi-solid by 
a scientific process—without fillers or 
acids. That is the secret of its unique 
power to make your car freer running. 


Alemite Transmission Lubricant ismade 
for motorists who want the best service 
from their cars. You will find it in garages 
and service stations catering to this class 
of trade. Ask for it by name. 


THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
2660 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, III. 
Canadian Address: 


Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Belleville, Ontario 


SmISsiOn 
Ticant 4 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Look for the drum marked ‘‘ALEMITE”’ 
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ILLUSTRATED BY WALTER BIGGS 


The keys of a Whippet Sedan! 
Two magic keys... just a sub- 
ile indication of the wonderful 
gift to come. What woman 
wouldn't thrill at the prospect 
of a Christmas Car? 


giving automobiles for Christmas. An au- 

tomobile is such a practical gift; what 
woman wouldn’t thrill at the prospect of a 
Christmas Car? 


[e a happy idea—this American custom of 


Why not decide today to make this the most 
joyous Christmas of all? Start your list with 
this gift supreme... and on Christmas morn- 
ing unlock the gates to a world of happy, care- 
free days, with the keys to this wonderful 
Whippet Sedan. 


y 7 cf 


The Whippet is a rea/ woman’s car. De- 
signed for safety ... for easy parking... for 
driving in the thick of congested city traffic. 


It has all of the interior appointments 
women like. 


Decidedly different in appearance. It adds 
a new style-note among the automobiles of 
conventional American design. 


The débonnaire body lines of the Whippet 
frankly resemble the smartest custom crea- 
tions you see on the Boulevards of France. 


To thousands of American women this car 
has brought an entirely new pride of owner- 
ship—a new delight in its comfort and refine- 


ments. 
y 7 yr 


Women who have driven the Whippet tell us 
it is the easiest car they have ever handled. 
The car they can drive with complete peace- 
of-mind. 


which is much less than the space required for 
the conventional type of automobile. 


The Whippet will do 55 miles an hour... 
with all of the reserve power that this implies. 
You can drive it as fast as you like with the 


_Just a little pressure with your foot—and 
big, sturdy 4-wheel brakes stop this car in a 
fraction of a second. 


utmost ease of control... for no light car ever 
It is the easiest car in America to park... hugged the road like this before. In traffic it 
a 14-foot curb space is all that’s necessary, gets away with amazing speed; stop-watch 


tests show that it accelerates, up to 40 
miles an hour, 18% faster than other 
light four-cylinder cars. 


Compared with old-fashioned, big, 
bulky automobiles, the Whippet ap- 
pears smarter and much more graceful. 
That’s because height and length are 
in true artistic proportion. 


Due to its unique body and dash 
construction there is actually more leg 
room than in any other car of this 
price class. 


All seats are placed in a comfortable 
reclining position so that you have 
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THE MAGIC 


MULT 


BY THE MOST We 


AN OVERLAN 


complete relaxation as you ride. No 1 
sitting bolt upright . . . you ride in this; 
not on it. Never before has any light ca) 


fered such unusual room and comfort. 


In addition the Whippet offers outstan 


| 
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THE 


CHRISTMAS 


PLIED 


MePUL GIFT OF ALL 
HIPPET SEDAN 


economy no light car can equal . . 30 miles 
on a gallon of gasoline... it over 1,000 
a €s on a gallon of oil .. . with the smallest 
tax rating of any car in America today. 


Just imagine what this saving will mean to 


you in a single year. It cuts present operating 
costs just about in half. Doubles the value of 
every dollar you now spend for upkeep. Ex- 
haustive tests so far indicate that the average 
year’s operating cost of the Whippet should 
save you from $75 to $150 in gas, oil, tires 
and mechanical upkeep. 


The new principles . . . the new ideas and 
the new standards of design in the 
Overland Whippet are bound to change 
your whole idea of light car mechanical 
features. Its “high-torque” motor of 

38” bore by 436” stroke is by far the 
most efficient light car engine made in 
America. 


Because of this greater efficiency, 
the motor of the Overland Whippet 
costs more to build, yet less to main- 
tain than any other light car engine 
built today. 

This motor actually develops more 


horsepower per cubic inch of piston 
displacement, and pound of car weight 
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‘Put your wife's initials on a 
Whippet Sedan for Christmas. 
Arrange the details today—and 
on Christmas morning present 
her with this gift supreme —a 
Whippet of her very own. 


than any other American-built light 4-cylinder 
engine. It has an 80-lb. torque... this means 
greater pulling power... the ability to master 
hills without shifting gears. 


All 4-wheel brakes are 11” in diameter, of 
the mechanical internal type. They provide 
192 square inches of braking surface—far 
more per pound of car weight than any other 
American light car built today. Each is com- 
pletely encased, thus not susceptible to 
weather conditions. 


The Whippet is not a 1- or 2-year car. Instead 
it has been built to give years and years of 
satisfactory service. 


The engineers who designed this car... and 
the men who built it... have worked without 
restrictions. 


Nothing has been spared that would im- 
prove its engineering or its quality. 


At its remarkable new low price, the Whip- 
pet is beyond all question the outstanding 
value of the day. The recent Whippet price 
reduction has established an entirely new 
standard of light car value. 


If you seek the utmost for your money . 
if you want the modern principles of design, 
and long life too, by all means see this won- 
derful new-type car. 


Any Willys-Overland dealer will gladly ar- 
range to deliver a Whippet to your door on 
Christmas morning . . . and extend to you the 
convenience of the W illys F Finance Plan which 
offers unusually attractive credit terms. 


yg + v7 


The Whippet is furnished in three body styles . . . Sedan 
$695; Touring $645; and Coupe $685. All prices f. 0. b. factory. 


Prices and specifications subject to change without notice. 
Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. Willys-Overland Sales 
GConiLtd.; Toronto, Canada. 
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Time to Re-tire 
Get a Fisk 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Copyright, 1926. The Fisk Tire Company, Inc. 


OF, BY AND FOR THE PEOPLE 


of holding it adds a few mills to his taxes? I 
have not heard of one, albeit I have scanned 
the newspapers, city and country, with some 
care for that particular item. Some profes- 
sional politicians have had interviews to 
that effect, but there seems to be no up- 
rising by those who pay the taxes. 

If we want to save money in that way 
why not begin with the thing that made the 
first heavy increase in election expenses— 
the Australian, or secret ballot? Why not 
go back to the old unofficial party ballot? 
It cost the public nothing at all, so far as 
the outlay of public money was concerned. 
Or why not go farther back to the old prac- 
tice of voting by word of mouth? That was 
done not so very long ago, and it cost no- 
body anything. But would any person so 
much as think of taking up such election 
methods now in place of the official Austra- 
lian ballot, just because those methods cost 
little or nothing, and the secret official ballot 
costs a great deal? Would even professional 
politicians advance such an idea today? 

If not why not? Much can be said for 
those former systems, especially that of 
viva voce voting. As to the question of ex- 
pense the argument is all on their side. 
But much more can be said against them. 


Economical Spending 


So we see that the objection to the pri- 
mary on the ground of public expense is just 
as strong against every improvement of our 
election methods, just as strong against 
final elections, just as strong against all 
popular government. . 

But the foes of the primary will say that 
I am begging the question by making such 
comparisons. I do not think so, but let us 
grant it for the sake of the argument, and 
directly meet the objection of public ex- 
pense. If by spending a little money I save 
a great deal more I am the gainer, am I 
not? Very well! Consider the hundreds of 
millions and even billions of dollars of public 
wealth squandered under the convention 
system—natural resources exploited, fran- 
chises granted, special privileges bestowed. 
Since the people overthrew the convention 
and adopted the primary such wastage, or 
robbery, has decreased greatly. In fact, al- 
most a stop has been put toit. So balance 
the books and you will find that the public 
has billions on the credit side as against a 
trifling fraction of that amount on the debit 
side since the people cast off the conven- 
tion and took up the primary. 

Now that the argument is out of the way 
that the primary makes necessary the 
squandering of vast amounts of money, let 
us take up the next objection which is urged 
with only less vigor and heat. That argu- 
ment is that under the primary we do not 
get as good candidates and officials as we 
got under the convention. That assertion 
is made so constantly that we are supposed 
to accept the truth of it as a matter of 
course. But is it true? 

That citizen must be very young or very 
forgetful who does not remember the kind of 
Officials often forced upon us in former 
days—the corrupt mayor, the venal coun- 
cilman and even, sometimes, the bought 
and owned judge. Lobby-controlled legis- 
latures became an American scandal; nor 
did Congress escape. The empire of graft 
was areal power. Who does not remember 
the magazine articles entitled The Shame 


of the Cities that shocked the nation not, 


sO many years ago? And there was ground 
for those blazing accusations too. They 
were exaggerated, of course, but there was 
truth in them. Such men as the late David 
Graham Phillips lashed the betrayers of the 
people through the streets of public scorn. 

To be sure we have some of the same 
thing today under the primary, but not 
nearly so much as we used to have under 
the convention. The majority of public 
Officials in the old days were honest and 
efficient, but the number of them have in- 
creased since candidates have been chosen 
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by primary elections. Of course we get 
bad and stupid candidates and officials 
under the present system. We who believe 
in the primary not only admit that unhappy 
fact, we assert it. But we say that we have 
fewer of such evil men in office than we 
used to have; and we insist that the way to 
reduce their number still more is to 
strengthen the primary instead of destroy- 
ing it and readopting the convention under 
which we had so much exploitation of the 
public. 

No one affirms so earnestly as we that 
the primary is not perfect. No one declares 
more emphatically that it does not do all 
that we had hoped it might do. But it is an 
advance in popular government—a very 
decided advance. 


The Last Word in Liberty 


Of course the primary does not work per- 
fectly. But can anybody name anything 
human that does work perfectly or ever 
did work perfectly? Our Constitution it- 
self has flaws, as every lawyer and scholar 
knows; but everything considered, it is the 
best scheme of orderly freedom that has 
yet been devised. It is far better than the 
plan of government adopted by other coun- 
tries. As nearly as anything human can 
be, our American Constitution and our basic 
American institutions come near to being 
the last word in the realm of law-regulated 
liberty. Because our fundamental law 
and our underlying institutions have weak 
spots and the working of our Government 
is not always ideal, would any American 
man or woman now favor the abandonment 
of our Constitution and primary institu- 
tions and the readoption of the ancient 
order? 

The thing to do with the primary is to 
improve it, strengthen it, purify it. We 
must remember that in some states the 
primary laws were written by the enemies 
of the primary. The professional politicians 
were forced by public opinion to do some- 
thing; so they did as little as they could, 
and they sometimes tried to make the pri- 
mary look and work as foolishly and badly 
as they possibly could. That was only 
human nature, and those who thus mangled 
the primary ought not be blamed too much. 

But the practical and sensible thing to 
do is to correct the defects in our primary 
laws, rather than to repeal them and go 
back to the cast-off convention system. For 
instance, a certain state has a presidential 
primary. Yet if a candidate carries that 
state by five hundred thousand majority, 


all he gets are four or five delegates at 
large; and he does not even get them in 
reality. He only gets persons chosen by a 
state convention who are instructed to vote 
for him in the national convention as long 
as those delegates at large think that he has 
a chance. They, not he, to be the judge of 
whether he has a chance. 

In that state the remaining delegates to 
the national convention—the great bulk 
of the state delegation—are chosen by cau- 


cuses of the delegates from each district to . 


the state convention; and these district- 
delegate caucuses are held at various places 
the night before the state convention meets. 
So those. delegates to the national conven- 
tion are picked out in the old way by the 
professional politicians; ‘and they seldom 
are for the presidential candidate who has 
carried the state; in fact, they nearly always 
are against him. Isthat honest? Is it even 
intelligent? If most party voters in any 
state want a certain presidential candidate 
the delegates from that. state to the na- 
tional convention ought to stand by him 
through thick and thin: 

“Took at the able men and at those who 
have been in public life a long time ‘who 
have been beaten at primaries!’’ exclaim 
the foes of that reform. ‘‘They would not 
have been beaten in conventions,”’.we are 
told. How do we know that? They surely 
would have been beaten in the convention 
if the party bosses so decreed. And per- 
haps they ought to have been rejected at 
the primaries. Let us not take mere asser- 
tions for granted. For that matter, many 
an outstanding public man was defeated 
under the convention system solely because 
he had not pleased the party bosses and 
those from whom they drew their suste- 
nance. If they could not turn the trick in 
the convention the machine simply herded 
enough voters to the polls to beat him at 
the election. So, even conceding that good 
men sometimes are whipped at primaries, 
the same thing was done more often in con- 
ventions. At the very best it is six of one 
and half a dozen of the other on that score. 
So let us have no more whining about the 
noble men who have. been sacrificed by 
primaries. 


A Product of Both Systems 


But to return to the objection that the 
primary does not give us good candidates 
and good officials. Time and again I have 
heard men complain of the radicals sent to 
Washington under and because of the 
primary. These radicals, usually Western 
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men from highly intelligent communities, 
are roundly abused. They are not only wild 
as deers,.we are told, but persons of no 


‘ability and little character; mere dema- 


gogues, in fact. Such candidates and offi- 


-cials would never. have existed under. the 


convention, it is said, and said with fierce- 
ness. ae 

Would they not, indeed? Not conceding 
for a moment that these Western radicals 
are the ignorant, reckless and deranged 
creatures that the enemies of the primary 
describe them to be—those whom I have 
met seem to be well informed and sincere, if 
somewhat overearnest, men—let us see if © 
the old system did not turn out candidates 
and officials far more radical, far more dar- 
ing and much less worthy than the so-called 
Western radicals of today. 

Take for example, Senator Peffer of 
Kansas, Senator Allen of Nebraska, Senator 
Pettigrew of South Dakota or Sockless 
Jerry Simpson in the House, all of whom 
flourished from thirty to forty years ago. 
Can any radical chosen recently under the 
primary match any of those gentlemen for 
radicalism—determined, aggressive, inces- 
sant, fighting radicalism—yet all the men 
named were chosen by conventions. 

The fact’ is that unless it is well con- 
trolled nothing is more subject to gusts of 
passion, anger and emotion of all sorts than 
the old-time convention. I have seen such 
a body stampeded for a candidate by a big — 
brass band in the gallery suddenly starting 
up Marching Through Georgia and playing 
the tune as loudly and inspiringly as the 
band could. play it. Thus the better man 
was beaten and a “true patriot who had 
bared his breast to the blasts of war, fellow 
citizens! Yes, bared his breast for you and 


‘me, fellow citizens!’’ was nominated, albeit 


he was not fitted for the office at all. 


Convention Sob Sisters 


So susceptible to influences like these are 
conventions that great politicians who took 
pains to keep them in hand used never to 
overlook such devices. Some emotional 
delegate might employ them and upset 


things, so the skillful boss used them first. 


Lorimer of Illinois was uncannily clever in 


‘ the manipulation of conventions by flag 


wavings, band playings and other hurrah- 
boys methods. The late Senator Quay, one 
of the ablest and most resourceful politi- 
‘cians who ever lived, was a master of the 
spectacular appeal to conventions, as wellas 
a master of carefully thought-out arrange- 
ment and plan, devised long beforehand. 
One of the many reasons that the old- 
time party boss, and those behind the 
scenes whose orders that party. boss carried 
out, took such care to control the old-time 
convention, was that the delegates might 
become excited, get out of hand, and do 
something foolish—something not: on. the 
program—unless they were controlled. 
The managers do the very same thing now 


“whenever a: convention is held. But we 


shall take up that engaging and dramatic 
feature of the convention in the next article. 
~ One reason that so many unworthy men 
get on tickets and are elected to office under 


_ the primary.is that very great numbers of 


public officials are elective. So we have 
long official ballots stuffed with names of 
candidates at the final election, and even 


’ longer ones at the primary election. ‘The 


voter does not know and cannot know whom 
he or she is voting for, except, of course, the 
voter who lives in the same neighborhood 
in which the candidate lives. But the con- 
vention would not remedy that defect in 
our elective system so far as final elections 
are concerned. There would still be as 
many candidates on the official ballot. 
The short ballot, however, would utterly 


_destroy the fault of a multiplicity. of can- 


didates, and we must come to that in the 
end. Most subordinate administrative offi- 
cials ought to be appointed by those chief 
officials whom the people elect, and those 
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chief officials should be held responsible for 
those they thus appoint. Serious objection 
can be made to this plan, too, of course; as, 
for instance, that the appointing officer 
could thereby build up a personal or a party 
machine and would do so. To be sure he 
could and would, but if he and his ap- 
pointees thereby hurt the public, they 
would hear from the voters at the next elec- 
tion or two. You cannot make that kind of 
thing work very long; especially if news- 
papers are newspapers—alert, honest, faith- 
ful to the general interest. 

If the newspaper does its duty, the dan- 
ger of bad appointments by the chief offi- 
cials whom the public elect is reduced to a 
minimum. That danger is not prevented 
altogether, but it is greatly cut down. For 
that matter, no method can possibly obvi- 
ate every defect in any form of govern- 
ment—as I have said, nothing human is 
perfect. But we can make improvements; 
we can do our best—and that is what we 
are trying to do under the primary. At any 
rate, the short ballot—the appointment by 
responsible officials of multitudes of in- 
ferior officials now elected—would get rid of 
the nuisance of large numbers of candi- 
dates. But we must bear in mind that the 
objection to a multiplicity of candidates 
applies to the final elections as much as to 
primary elections. The primary did not 
create the plague of candidates. 

Yet enemies of the primary actually pro- 
pose to improve it by transferring to a 
convention the nominations of principal offi- 
cials such as governors, United States sena- 
tors, and the like, leaving minor county 
and town and city candidates to be named 
by the people at their primaries. A very 
young man, faithful to the public interest, 
who was a candidate for his state legisla- 
ture, nominated at a primary, wrote me a 
letter saying that that reform had been 
urged upon him, and he asked if it would 
not be a good thing. In fact, I have had 
several such letters from the same kind of 
young men in various states. 

If anything would denature and bedevil 
the primary more than the professional 
politicians have damaged it already, that 
If any 
change is made it should be the other way 
Let the party voters at their 
primaries directly name their own candi- 
dates for the big offices, and if any must be 
chosen by conventions—a method I do not 
favor at all—let them be local conventions 
where the delegates must act under the eye 
of the party voters. 


The Senators’ Powers 


A governor must appoint many sub- 
ordinates, he must run the state and do 
more that affects the well-being of the peo- 
ple than any other one person in a state 
office; and a candidate for governor should 
be big enough to be known to the whole 
electorate. Why should such a candidate 
be picked out by the party bosses in party 
conventions, rather than by the party vot- 
ers in party primaries? 

The same considerations apply to the 
nominations of candidates for United States 
senator. Although under our national Con- 
stitution a United States senator has noth- 
ing to do with the appointment of Federal 
officials, yet all of us know that he dictates 
all such appointments within his state. 
That is one result of our party system, and 
there is much to be said in favor of it. But 
whatever its merits or demerits it cannot 
be changed, except, of course, by a Presi- 
dent so fearless and independent that he 
chooses to exercise the power which the 
Constitution gives him, and to disregard 
and defy the party leaders in the persons of 
senators and representatives. 

But he would be a bold and perhaps im- 
prudent and unwise President who would 
take that risk. So old is now the custom of 
recommendation by members of the House 
and Senate of Federal appointments in their 
states or congressional districts, that they 
look upon that custom as their right, their 
perquisite. They are in ill humor when the 
distribution of patronage is denied them, or 
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even is questioned; and they will punish a 
President by voting against something he 
wants. 

Take Federal judges, who hold office for 
life and are as nearly autocrats as can exist 
in our republican Government. Although 
nominally the President appoints them he 
usually does so on the demand of senators 
of his party from the state or judicial dis- 
trict where those judges are to hold court, 
or on the demand of the party organization 
in that state or district, if its senators be- 
long to the other party. Thus we often 
have political appointments of judges who 
hold office for life. 

The senator or organization exacting 
such appointments from a President always 
insist that their man is as good a lawyer 
and will be as good a judge as anyone who 
can be found, but their motive is to help 
the party and strengthen the party organi- 
zation, rather than to put the best man on 
the bench. Sometimes a senator insists on © 
the appointment of his candidate solely to 
buttress his personal machine—it is a 
mighty power to make certain elements do 
the right thing on election day. 


Government Bargaining 


Then there are United States marshals, 
Unites States attorneys, collectors of in- 
ternal revenue, members and agents of 
various Federal commissions and boards to 
be appointed by the senator, to say nothing 
of postmasters in big towns and cities. In 
fact, the senator who keeps a watchful eye 
on Federal patronage and insists upon his 
perquisites makes more important ap- 
pointments than a governor does. 

The President is well-nigh helpless in 
such cases. As a practical matter, what 
can he do? If he does not yield he may lose 
the support of that senator on a nomina- 
tion, treaty or bill which the President 
wants very much to have confirmed, rati- 
fied or passed. Indeed, precedents are not 
wanting for actual deals—“Appoint my 
man and I'll vote your way; refuse and I’ll 
vote the other way.”’ 

Yet in spite of this great appointive 
power which, regardless of the Constitu- 
tion, a United States senator has come to 
possess, in spite of the strangle hold on the 
President which custom has given him, we 
actually are told that a senator must be 
chosen by a politicians’ convention instead 
of by a people’s primary. Worse still, we 
are told that such nomination would 
strengthen the primary, would improve 
and reform that system. All it would do 
would be to remove that senator, with his 
vast powers, further from the people and 
from direct responsibility to them, even as- 
suming that the convention was not con- 
trolled by the party boss and was made up 
of independent, calm, informed and very 
wise men. 

We come now to the final objection to 
the primary, the final argument for the con- 
vention. The primary, we are told, is not 
consistent with our representative form of 
government, whereas the convention is the 
method required by the representative 
system created and established by the 
fathers. If that is true it is a strong reason 
against the primary and for the conven- 
tion. 

We want only what is best for the coun- 
try; and even if the primary is better than 
the convention in all other respects, but is 
hostile to and destructive of our represent- 
ative form of government, we ought to get 
rid of it utterly and at once. For our 
American system of government is so good 
for us, on the whole, that in comparison 
nothing else is of value. Certainly anything 
that weakens that system or tends to 
weaken it ought not to be tolerated for a 
moment, no matter how helpful that thing 
otherwise may be. Since this objection to 
the primary compels us to consider the con- 
vention system with thoroughness and 
care, ‘we must leave the treatment of it to 
the next article. 


Editor’s Note—Thls is the first of two articles by 
Mr. Beveridge. The next will appear in an early 
issue. | 
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bedroom is a copy. A copy,” he repeated 
silently. This was clear. But why? Now 
that, on the other hand, was exceedingly 
mysterious. Willie could think of no rea- 
son, no excuse, for it. Was Arnold Ladney 
short of money, was he selling his old furni- 
ture, and had he lied? He was not, Willie 
knew, short of money; he was a careful, 
almost a frugal, man, his small fortune had 
increased rather than lessened; and he 
hadn’t lied. Willie Gerald was absolutely 
sure of that. What Ladney had said about 
his furniture was as simple, as transparent, 
as it was sincere. He was all like that—a 
man who held highly to the traditions of a 
family always dignified if not impressive. 

“No,” Willie. continued, ‘Arnold didn’t 
sell it.” It was just as obvious to Willie 


that Ella hadn’t. Ella Ladney wasn’t that . 


sort of woman! Arnold was sympathetic 
but exacting with her; he was, in a small 
and not unpleasant way, something of a 
tyrant; that was, he required and got a 
degree of consideration from his wife rare 
for the present. Conscious that her own 
background was not so good as his, she 
(oer contributed to the emphasis of his 
own name. Even there she advanced very 
little, mostly nodding in corroboration, or 
repeated in a diminished and fragile tone 
what he asserted. 

“How did you like the chair in the bed- 
room?” she asked Willie. ‘“‘Isn’t it unusual 
to have a pair like that? Arnold says it is.”’ 

He liked it very much, Willie Gerald an- 
swered instinctively, and to have two that 
matched was most uncommon. “It gives 
them a very great value.” 

Ella Ladney supposed it did; but to that 
she paid small attention. “We never think 
of them that way,” she added, after an im- 
portant trick. Her voice was at once tired 
and, Willie thought, a little sharp. She was 
the most indifferent, the least engaged, 
hostess he could remember. 


When Gerald had returned to his apart- 
ment and was preparing for the night, he 
was still engaged with the problem of 
Ladney’s second wing chair. Again and 
again he went over all the facts that he 
knew and which were associated with it. 
He wished he had had more time to ex- 
amine the copy—he hadn’t even had a 
chance to turn it bottom up—since then he 
would have discovered a great deal more. 
He could have come very close to saying 
how long it had been made; he knew the 
work, the unmistakable signs, of perhaps a 
dozen cabinetmakers engaged in forging 
such early Americana. He didn’t, however, 
intend to subject himself soon again to the 
Ladneys, even to come on the truth about 
their chair. Dull people and a dull enter- 
tainment. 

His thoughts were diverted by the cards 
of invitation to Freda Renant’s wedding 
lying on a table. The Carlins were having 


| it for her at Bar Harbor; in consequence 


they were staying North later than usual; 
and Willie had had a letter from Ann 
Carlin, asking him to come for a week or as 
much longer as they remained. He hadn’t 
been there since the unfortunate episode 
which marked the beginning of his tempo- 
rary activity with the replicas of the past; 
he had left the Carlins in a bitterness, a des- 
peration, of spirit, a feeling that he had 
been definitely dropped from their society; 
and he regarded Ann’s invitation, his re- 
turn to that desirable world, with the great- 
est possible satisfaction and pleasure. 

There, at Bar Harbor, he made up his 
mind, would be the ideal place to get en- 
gaged to Eliza Grinling, far better than the 
crowded dinners of New York City and 
hurried parties into the country. And so 
when the next day he had an opportunity 
to ask Eliza Grinling to marry him, he put 
it off for the more perfect occasion. They 
were following a golf match at Piping Rock, 
and cutting across an empty fairway from 
one green to another, Eliza arbitrarily sat 
on a persuasive cool bank. 


(Continued from Page 21) 


“Tf you have to see it, go on,” she told 
him. ‘I simply won’t move until I hear 
the bell for supper.” 

Gerald reminded her that they were not, 
still, at Belrive in South Carolina. ‘I wish 
we were,” he said. . “I’m happier there 
than anywhere else in the world.” 

“Why don’t you go down?” she replied. 


“Tt’s open, and you could fish all day in the 


Ashley.”’ It was then his opportunity had 
come, but he resolutely ignored it. 
He had an insistent vision of Eliza ac- 


cepting him by the rocks of Seal Harbor. - 


“That wouldn’t be possible until after 
Freda’s marriage,’ he pointed out. “It’s 
three weeks from tomorrow. Of course 
you're going, but the important thing is 
how long will you stay?” 

“Not more than two days,’ she an- 
swered. ‘‘And I’ll be with the Farmerwells. 
If there is a party the day after, remember 
you must come. I mean, tell Ann, so you 
won't have to do something else with Rose 
Brincker.” 

The fact that Rose would be at the Car- 
lins’ had evaded him. Well, he thought de- 
fiantly, it would be very nice to see and be 
with her again. At the same time he didn’t 
want Eliza to imagine that he was tied to 
Rose. Willie knew that the rumor of his 
old love for her had come up again. 

“Tl be at the Farmerwells’,”’ he replied 
positively. He paused. ‘‘There will be 
absolutely nothing to keep me at Jasper 
Carlin’s.”’ Eliza was leaning forward, ar- 
ranging the leather fringe which kept the 
string of a brogue from being torn loose by 
brambles, and her face was hidden from 
him. She had on green and, when she 
straightened up, her mouth and chin were 
still concealed by the soft black folds of a 
veil. A striking and becoming arrange- 
ment. 

“Do you know,” she went on, “I always 
thought you were interested in Freda. 
You had so much in common—the furni- 
ture and glass and china. It wouldn’t have 
surprised me if the cards had been engraved 
with your name instead of this Rudolph. 
He followed me once for a week at Palm 
Beach, until I nearly drowned him, and 
then he stopped. God knows I’m careless, 
but there is a limit.’’ She had said Freda, 
and even elaborated upon her, but Willie 
Gerald understood that Eliza was still 
talking about Rose. Women were not a 
mystery to him. Yet he had said all he in- 
tended on that subject; it wasn’t entirely 
a bad thing to have Rose Brincker at the 
back of Eliza’s mind. Rose was a very 
smart and desirable woman. 

“No,” he replied, ‘‘Freda and I were 
never interested in the way you mean. I 
guess we knew each other too long and too 
well. I had no surprises for her. And 
then,” he added boldly, ‘‘ there was another 
thing against it—Eliza. I hadn’t enough 
money to make her happy, to make us both 
happy. I can be more honest with you, 
Eliza, than with anyone else in the world.” 

She pressed his hand. “‘ Willie, it’s splen- 
did of you to admit that; a smaller person 
couldn’t begin to do it. If we weren’t on a 
golf course I’d kiss you.”’ There was Bar 
Harbor, he reminded her, and she nodded. 
The match, they saw, would pass close by 
them, and they stood on a high bunker, 
Eliza’s hand on his shoulder, and watched 
the faultless precision with which two balls 
were dropped close by the hole. ‘‘ That will 
be a half,” Eliza announced. ‘‘Come on. 
I don’t know why, but you spoil it for me. 
I don’t care what happens.” 

Nor was it, he told himself, wholly a bad 
thing when they came directly upon Rose 
seated on a terrace of the club. 

“You must stop here, Eliza,’”’ Rose said, 
“for Willie has got to give me an account 
of himself. I have a ridiculous feeling that 
I’m responsible for him.” 

Eliza Grinling told Gerald that he might 
stay. “I’ve got to find Mary Bain,” she 
explained; “I saw her just a minute ago; 
and then I’ll be back.” 
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Rose followed her with her gaze. ‘It’s 
perfectly idotic that child wearing a black 
veil,” she commented. ‘I suppose she 
thinks it makes her look darkly dangerous 
or some such thing. These girls make me 
quite ill.” 

Willie Gerald studied her deliberately. 
“My dear Rose,’”’ he replied at last, “you 
can’t expect them to be as wise and charm- 
ing as youare. They haven’t had the expe- 
rience; they haven’t had time. As you 
say, Eliza, in spite of her divorce, is hardly 
more than a child, and all children like to 
dress up in black and velvet.” 

“Heavens, Willie, you make me feel as 
antique as the things you like so much. I 
must say you weren’t adroit as usual. But 
then you don’t have to be adroit with me, 
do you, Willie? I must find out, quick as 
possible, before Eliza Grinling comes back, 
how you are. How are you; I mean, 
really? And you mustn’t be so busy, and 
go away on such long trips, so that I can’t 
see you. I am beginning to believe you 
aren’t fit to take care of yourself.’’ Willie 
Gerald was conscious of a growing uneasi- 
ness. He wished that he had followed 
Eliza in search of Mary Bain, since he hap- 
pened to know—and Eliza knew—that she 
wasn’t there. Rose’s chin, he realized, at 
last showed the faint mark, the beginning 
looseness, of years. But there was no rea- 
son for him to be afraid of her! He was 
sitting on the edge of his chair in the ab- 
surd attitude of an interrogated boy. 


The elder Mrs. Watrous, who had been 
with Rose, returned and Gerald escaped 
into the clubhouse. There an attendant 
had a note for him: 

Dear Willie, I couldn’t be sure I’d ever see 
you again and so I am going on. Aside from 


that we will both be with the Vallies at the 
Constitution tonight. ELIZA. 


This, he decided, was a nuisance, since 
he had counted on driving back to New 
York in one of the Grinling cars. But it 
wasn’t serious—almost at once he found 
another returning to the city. The Vallies’ 
dinner was larger than he had anticipated; 
he didn’t sit near Eliza; and Ann Carlin, 
across the table from him, insisted on seeing 
him immediately afterward. Worse, she 
made him go with her to East Fifty-second 
Street, her house. 

“Tm in a fix,” she explained, “and only 
you can get me out of it. We’re notin town 
yet, naturally; but the confusion won’t 
interrupt us; you can see. There, Willie, 
that is my fix,” she was pointing to a large 
unusually fine wing chair in the early 
Queen Anne manner. “No, you know 
nothing about it,” she interrupted him. 
“You couldn’t. The point is I wanted to 
buy something old for Freda’s house—she 
is almost as bad as you about antiques— 
and I found that chair. Well, I’ve had it 
for two weeks now and I can’t let it go, 
Willie. I simply can’t. I have the one per- 
fect place in the world to put it. 

“T have been to all the stores in New 
York, and some in Boston, but I can’t get 
another thing Freda would like as well. 


Highboys and lowboys, of course, and sets - 


of Chippendale chairs; but they are all, if 
you know what I mean, just antiques. 
They look as if they came from dealers. 
And what I give Freda must be unusually 
nice.” Intent on the chair before him, 
Willie Gerald was only half conscious of 
her words. Yes, the apron and stretchers 
were unique. A sudden excitement in- 
vaded Gerald—surprise at the wing chair 
before him, pleasure at being once more 
intimately with Ann Carlin, about to return 
to their house at Bar Harbor—and swept 
him away from all necessary precaution. 
“Ann!” he cried, “I know a great deal 
more than you suppose. About this chair, 
for example. Would it interest you to hear 
that there is a pair of them? It should. 
More than that, I was looking at the other 
within ja week.”’ If he wasn’t quite mad, 
| (Continued on Page 115) 
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and the Firestone Multifit Sole which shapes itself to 
any shoe, make these the ideal Gaiters. 


In progressive stores and shoe shops you will find 
that Firestone Rubber Footwear carries the highest 
endorsement — tribute to what the Firestone name 
has always meant in most value for the money. 


Firestone Footwear Company 


Chicago HUDSON, MASS. Boston 
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Motor Trucks 


Meeting Every 
PossibleHaulingNeed, 


Whatever the job, there is a Federal built to 
do that job and—to do it better at less cost! 


Experienced truck users—from laundry- 
men to road builders, from bakers to exca- 
vators and others in every line of business 
using trucks—have proved most positively 
the greater efficiency of Federal trucks. 


eis ih oped Federal owners—those who have driven 
~ ety their trucks hundreds of thousands of 
2 Ton Capacity miles—keep buying Federals. 72% of sales 
2%Ton Capacity of all models are to present Federal owners! 


3 Ton Capacity See your local Federal representative. He is 
4: Ton Capacity a transportation specialist. Have him explain 
T*Ton Capacity what standardization on Federals can mean 
ewe to you in your business. 
oNew Literature free 
on request 


Factory Branches in FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
25 Leading Cities DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


DEALERS: Consider the bigger possibilities that Federal’s 
complete line offers you. Get the facts from a company has 
been doing business with distributors and dealers for 16 years. 
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(Continued from Page 112) 

Ann Carlin replied, he would have the 
other in her house tomorrow. “That is 
different,” he admitted; “‘I know where it 
is, but the people who have it are even more 
devoted to it than you are to this. No, 
they don’t need money. Yes, they under- 
stand all about it. Ann, I doubt if I can 
get it for you.” 

“Willie,” she said, “you must.” He 
asked where she had bought hers. ‘Do you 
remember a Matthew Wilson, who died? 
It was in his old place. I was surprised to 
find it there, too, for the man had nothing 
else worth getting. I don’t even think 
anything else was honest. You know the 
kind—absolutely perfect curly maple with 
sharp edges, chairs just a little too light 
and entirely too good. Anyhow, there it 
was.” 

Willie Gerald added, “‘And here it is.’’ 
He was lost in thought. How had the 
winged chair been taken from Arnold 
Ladney’s house? Who had made the copy 
returned in its place? And who had prof- 
ited from that exchange? Already Gerald 
was sorry he had spoken to Ann. He knew 
her well enough to realize that she would 
give him no rest until she had both chairs, 
or at least knew every detail about them. 
He wanted to get the other for her; it 
would do him an enormous amount of good 
in the Carlins’ world—Ann was autocratic 
and loved such triumphs—but he didn’t 
see how it could be managed. He really 
_ didn’t. It would require a lot of discov- 
ering. 

“Don’t bother me any more now,” he 
said decidedly. ‘‘It would be no use, for I 
can’t answer you. Ann, I can’t tell you a 
thing tonight. You'll have to be patient.” 

She couldn’t see why Willie Gerald made 
such a mystery out of a wing chair. “If 
it’s in a house it’s in a house. Very well. 
You can take me to look at it. I won’t dis- 
grace you. An offer, after all, isn’t an in- 
sult. I can’t believe it’s in a store and you 
want to make money out of me. Tele- 
phone, Willie, if it is in New York, and 
perhaps we can see it tonight. It’s not 
dreadfully late.’ 

But he could only repeat that there was 
nothing more could be done then. “I want 
you to have it, Ann. The people who own 
the chair mean nothing to me. I’d goina 
taxi and steal it if I could. I can’t, that’s 
alle? 

Ann Carlin announced that at last she 
understood. ‘“‘It’s in a museum.” 

Willie replied that it ought to be, but 
wasn’t. ‘“‘That’s the last word about it 
you'll get out of me now.” The truth was 
he was anxious to be back in his rooms 
where he could think without interruption; 
for the moment he had forgotten Eliza 
Grinling. 

However, the profoundest consideration 
brought him no conclusion, and the follow- 
ing day took him to the store which had 
been Matthew Wilson’s. It was precisely 
as Ann had said—there wasn’t a reputable 
piece of furniture or glass visible, and both 
the proprietor and a clerk were as strange 
to Gerald as they were incapable of sug- 
gesting any confidence in their assurances. 

Willie proceeded at once with his pur- 
pose. ‘‘ Mrs. Jasper Carlin bought a Dutch 
wing chair from you two weeks ago, and I 
want to know something about it.” He 
had only to examine the chair, he was in- 
formed, in order to learn all that was 
necessary. Willie Gerald acknowledged 
this. ‘It’s evident how good it is,’ he 
agreed. “‘I want to find out where it came 
from.” 

The proprietor of the store said at once 
that he couldn’t tell him. “The people 
who leave things to be sold don’t want 
their names mentioned,” he explained. 
“Tt’s nobody’s business if they need money. 
If Mrs. Carlin don’t like the chair tell her 
to bring it back. After she bought it I was 
offered three hundred more than she paid.” 

Willie didn’t doubt that; he pointed out 
again that he was raising no question of the 
chair’s value. “It’s so good,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘that I am anxious to know some- 
thing of its history. For example, it isn’t 
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quite certain that it’s American. If that 
could be proved it would be worth even 
more.”’ 

The proprietor understood that. “It is 
American,” he declared. ‘‘You can take 
my word for it.” 

Gerald regarded him dispassionately. It 
was evident he had determined to say no 
more; and of course he was right. His po- 
sition was unassailable. 

“How long have you been here?”’ Willie 
proceeded at random. “‘I knew Matthew 
Wilson very well.” 

“‘Six months,” the other told him. “And 
could I ask your name?”’ Willie Gerald re- 
plied that his name was Gerald. He was 
again deep in the difficulties of the situation 
before him when he saw that the assistant 
was talking rapidly and semiprivately, and 
as a result his employer stepped forward. 
“Mr. William Gerald, the expert in early 
America?” Willie nodded. 


The owner of the store dropped a cordial 
hand on his shoulder. ‘‘Why didn’t you 
say so at first? Right away,’ he demanded. 
“Why, I took you for a customer. Just a 
customer.”’ He laughed as though this 
were tremendously humorous. ‘‘Come 
back in my office.’”’ He led Gerald to the 
small glass inclosure where Willie had so 
often sat with Matthew Wilson. 

“Now, what do you know?” he was 
asked. 

“Not a thing,” he replied promptly. 

Willie Gerald found the tone, the insinu- 
ation, of—what was his name?—very an- 
noying. ‘‘What is your name?” he asked. 

“Thomas A. Becket Meruvel,’”’ Gerald 
was informed. ‘“‘I’ve been about to write 
to you, Mr. Gerald, ever since I opened. 
We could be valuable to each other. You 
may not know it, but some of your exploits 
are historical with the profession. I mean 
private, of course. It wouldn’t do to let 
the customer in on our little old Americana, 
would it? No, sir! There’s a demand and 
we’re supplying it, and that’s all there is 
to that.” 

Gerald grew stiff with anger; he was 
rising from his chair at the beginning of a 
cold and contemptuous speech, when he 
violently restrained himself. His body, his 
manner, relaxed. 

“Y’m afraid you’re flattering me,” he 
said. ‘‘I did very little, really. You must 
remember that I was only an amateur.” 

Mr. Meruvel contradicted that. “Your 
three-back Chippendale sofa,”’ he reminded 
Willie; “the two secretaries that went to 
the same party in Albany. Say, we all 
split our sides about that. But you’ve been 
kind of quiet lately. What’s on your mind? 
Can’t I get in on it? Here I am occupying 
your old familiar ground.” 

Willie Gerald replied, “‘There isn’t a 
thing just now. The market is dead; ex- 
cept for glass. If I hit on a promising idea 
T’ll come back, I suppose, just from habit.” 
He nodded cordially and moved toward 
the door. 

“Oh, about that chair,”’ the successor of 
Matthew Wilson added. “I got it from an 
interior decorator named Fitt—Addison 
Fitt. I think it’s Forty-ninth Street, some 
piece east.” 

There was, Willie Gerald told himself, no 
need to wait, and he drove directly to the 
address Meruvel had given him. He had 
no difficulty in recognizing the decorator’s 
shop, the window was draped with a pair of 
cerise brocatel curtains; it was no more 
difficult to’ recognize the decorator. He 
was a large bland and blond creature in a 
dove-colored suit and pale-yellow tie. All 
the time he was talking he caressed a pale- 
yellow mustache. 

“T could come and see your apartment,” 
he admitted. “‘I really could. But I don’t 
know when it would be. Not right away. 
Oh, dear me, no! Something dark, I sup- 
pose, and masculine. I can see you're a 
very masculine man. Oh, very. Flemish 
might do. With the bedroom a little lighter 
in tone—a background for some naughty 
prints.”’ 

“Exactly,” Willie said grimly. “‘ Flemish 
and naughty prints. And there is no 
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hurry. I don’t know when I’m going to be 
in town, and so we must arrange for your 
calle 

Addison Fitt said that he was uncertain 
too. It was just possible he was going to 
run away to the Berkshires. ‘‘My nerves 
are in a dreadful state. To stay with Mr. 
and Mrs. Arnold Ladney. A sweet little 
woman,” Fitt added, involved with his 
mustache. “I.did a boudoir for her. A 
simple room, but faultless. Do you know 
the Ladneys? You look as if you might. 
They are in society. But simple.”’ Gerald 
admitted that he knew Arnold Ladney 
slightly. 

He, Addison Fitt considered, was a little 
abrupt. ‘‘Harsh,’’ he added; ‘“‘and with 
her!”’ 

Willie Gerald’s eyes, as he watched him, 
were half closed; they showed a hard, con- 
centrated glitter. Vanity, it was clear, had 
driven Fitt to indiscretion. Gerald was 
tempted to proceed immediately with his 
purpose—its success would depend on the 
kind and degree of scoundrel Fitt was, and 
Willie couldn’t quite decide that in ad- 
vance. Still, it was as obvious that he was 
as soft as the textures about him, and a 
coward. 

“‘Fitt,’’ he said finally, “‘there is some- 
thing else. A friend of mine has a very 
unusual wing chair, Queen Anne. The 
moment I saw it I wanted it, but that was 
impossible. So I asked some questions and 
discovered—I think I discovered—that it 
came from you.”’ 

Addison Fitt was disturbed; the truth 
was that for the moment he forgot his 
mustache. ‘‘Well,’’ he declared, “‘you’re 
wrong. I’m a decorator and not an antique 
dealer. Whoever told you was crazy, and 
I demand his name.” 

He was told he might learn that when 
Willie Gerald thought proper. 

“How long will it take you to get the 
other wing chair?’’ Gerald asked. Back of 
his proceeding he was filled with pity for 
Ella Ladney. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” Fitt in- 
sisted. “‘If you keep on like this I’ll have 
to call an officer.” 

“A policeman, Fitt,’’ Willie told him; 
“in short, a cop. The word ‘officer’ is 
reserved for old ladies—nice old ladies. 
And you haven’t answered me. How long 
will it take you to get Arnold Ladney’s 
chair out of his house and put a copy back? 
Then he really would have a pair again. As 
it is, his two are neither one thing nor the 
other.” 

Addison Fitt’s back was turned toward 
him. “I haven’t any idea what you are 
talking about,’ he repeated. ‘‘ What 
chairs? What pair?” 

Gerald poked him viciously with his 
walking stick. ‘I like to see your mus- 
tache,” he explained; “although it is not 
very Flemish. And if you don’t answer me 
T’ll get Mr. Ladney to ask you. He’d be 
even more interested than I am in this. 
Fitt, could it be done in ten days?” 

“Don’t strike me again,” Fitt directed 
him. 

“T haven’t,’”’ Willie said positively. ‘It 
was a poke.” 

“T did sell Meruvel a winged chair,” 
Addison Fitt admitted; “‘but if there is an- 
other I wouldn’t know how to get it. And 
if I could, it would have to be very expen- 
sive. Three thousand dollars.” 

Willieshook his head negatively. ‘‘T wo,” 
he said. “Two thousand, Fitt. I seem to 
like your name. Meruvel asked sixteen 
hundred for his and made a heavy profit. 
It oughtn’t to cost you over two hundred, 
or two hundred and fifty, for the copy. The 
original will be free. And there is a little 
more yet—keep away from the originals 
that are left. If you don’t, I’ll see that 
someone decorates you in a deep black and 
blue and red. The Berkshires would be 
very unhealthy for you. I’m being gener- 
ous, Fitt, really. I am even going to leave 
you some money, as much as a thousand 
dollars, and when you deliver the second 
chair to—to—send it to Meruvel, the other 
thousand will be there for you. That is, if I 
have it within ten days. Every day late 
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Anybody wvho 
demands comfort 
yet destres style 
as much as I do 
would /zke 
GLOVE-GRIPS!” 


SucH praises rise spontaneously 
from men and women who have 
just changed over to Arnold Glove- 
Grips. What is different; what is 
superior about these shoes . . . to 
win such enthusiastic .wearers ? 
An entirely new sensation of 
comfort—spirited, activated, viva- 
clous comfort—‘shat is the Glove- 
Grip feature that intrigues. It 
comes from the patented Glove- 
Grip arch design which you can 
never find in any other shoe. See 
how glove-like it fits about your in- 
step and the arch of your foot. See 
how it gives that well-tailored, 
custom-made look. And you know 
how ¢hat adds to. your smartness! 
You will want to feel these shoes 
at once. And see them on your 
feet. May we, then, direct you 
to a nearby Glove-Grip dealer? 
Write for his address. M. N. 
Arnold Shoe Company, North 
Abington, Mass. Then you, too, 
can have the pleasure of wearing 
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will deprive you of a hundred dollars.” The 
decorator glanced hastily at the check; he 
folded it with trembling fingers and put it 
in a pocket. 

“T can see that you won’t need me to do 
over your rooms,” he observed. 

Gerald congratulated him on his acu- 
men. ‘‘ButI give you my word,” he added, 
“that when they are ehanged they will be 
Flemish. Except the bedroom; I’ll keep 
that light and naughty. Remember all that 
I told you; all, Fitt. Principally, though, 
about your flattering attractiveness. It 
would be too bad to have it damaged.”” He 
nodded curtly;at the door. 


Willie Gerald, as he had anticipated, was 
delighted to be back again at the Carlins’ in 
Bar Harbor; an especially polite servant, 
with his bags, conducted him to one of 
the best rooms, Gerald realized, in Jasper’s 
house. It was wide and bright with glazed 
chintz; the windows opened on a formal 
garden; and beyond, the maple trees were 
just beginning to be touched with red. 

‘Will you have rye, sir, or Scotch?” the 
man asked; ‘‘and with Scotch? Or a gin 
and ginger beer, with a green lime. It has 
been unseasonably warm, and that is very 
quieting.” 

He had unpacked Willie’s things, and 
was standing with an evening coat and some 
odd trousers in one hand, pumps and a pair 
of tan shoes in the other. 

Willie, however, preferred rye. ‘‘ With 
plain water.’’ Dinner, he knew, would be 
late, hardly before nine, and he decided to 
put off his appearance until then. 

His thoughts, the present and the 
promised future, were so pleasant that he 
needed no other diversion. He remem- 
bered suddenly about the Farmerwells—he 
must tell Ann he had an engagement for 
that night. The day after, he added, he 
would have something more to tell her. 
Then, he was confident, he’d be engaged to 
Eliza. Willie sank into a comfortable chair 
more comfortable than he had ever been 
before in his whole life. It was marvelous 


flying along the dusty bottom of what had 
been an inland sea ages ago, but his nerves 
had snapped from enduring such a long 
silence. It was like suffering solitary con- 
finement with everybody present. I figured 
that the rest of us would explode with a 
bang presently. 

This is precisely what happened. The 
people in that car began to mill, skip back 
and forth across the aisle to exchange 
opinions, discuss the sand, the weather and 
the scenery. When they settled down again 
they were all engaged to each other, so to 
speak. Several card games were begun. 
Two elderly men who had been eying each 
other bitterly since we left New Orleans 
began a discussion of golf that lasted until 
they parted at Los Angeles. What had ap- 
peared to be a demure young girl suddenly 
raised the head of a flapper, reached up one 
little plucked eyebrow at a young university 
student and began an open-and-above- 
board flirtation. They spoke a foreign 
language of English words with a fluency 
that was simply maddening to me, who 
had acquired some reverence for words. 
The bald-headed man came back, subdued, 
and resumed the reading of his railroad 
folder. The poor soul had raised the wind 
but had found no companion to share his 
excitement. He had shattered the spell of 
silence in that car and made the dumb to 
speak, but nobody was grateful to him for 
this service. I have had similar experi- 
ences of ingratitude—talked myself weary 
to a circle of stupid people whose wits had 
perished from lack of mental nourishment, 
only to have them go off and say “That 
woman is a frightful monologue of herself !”’ 
when all the time I longed to escape from 
the staring dumb discourtesy of their si- 
lence. But let that go. We are’all meaner 
than we think we are. z 
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to be back again in the most desirable exist- 
ence the world had known. Now he felt he 
was part of it; married to Eliza, he would 
be one of its leaders. 

The past few years appeared to him in 
the unnatural light of anightmare. He had 
been, the truth was, shot with luck; he’d 
retired from an inconceivably dangerous 
engagement untouched. Better than that, 
he had in safe investments close to two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. That wasn’t much 
of a sum compared with what lay imme- 
diately before him, but yet it wasn’t en- 
tirely negligible. He would spend some of 
it on a magnificent present for Eliza and let 
the rest stay and accumulate where it was. 
Since he had nothing to do but dress, and 
three hours for that, he was late at dinner. 
No one except Rose Brincker and he had 
yet come, there were four at the table, and 
the conversation was general. Willie was 
glad of that; and because of his lightness of 
spirit, his renewed confidence, he was, he 
felt, extremely successful, highly amusing. 

Jasper Carlin was as cordial as possible, 
Ann continually smiled encouragingly at 
him, and Rose was wistfully quiet. Willie 
was sorry for her; once he had been madly 
in love with her. He had been faithful to 
her memory for how many years? He 
couldn’t remember, but it was a great 
many. How would she take the announce- 
ment of his engagement to Eliza? He 
hoped that it wouldn’t be necessary for him 
to tell her. Even in imagination he didn’t 
care to face that moment. She was dressed 
in black, with the celebrated pearls which 
had belonged to Jim Brincker’s mother; 
and the effect, he was forced to admit, 
wasn’t bad. Not bad, he told himself with 
a shade of condescension. Rose, for a 
woman of her age, looked remarkably well. 

“Willie,” Ann turned to him, “‘I haven’t 
said anything to you yet, I haven’t thanked 
you, but the chair came. You really are 
remarkable. The crate hasn’t been opened, 
and I can hardly wait. I put it off until you 
came. It’s in the back hall, and as soon as 
dinner is over Well, I can’t tell you 
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how excited Iam. Rose, I bought a chair 
for Freda, and then fell in love with it. I 
couldn’t bring myself to let it go. And 
imagine, Willie found the mate to it for 
me. I don’t suppose you realize what that 
means, but it couldn’t happen once in a 
million years.” 

It developed that Ann Carlin wouldn’t 
even delay for the coffee. Jasper had lighted 
a cigar and good-naturedly he declined to 
stir; but Ann and Rose Brincker, Willie 
and a servant, proceeded to the back hall. 
Willie Gerald could see the outline of the 
wing chair through the openings in the 
crate. It had been a day later than he had 
planned arriving at Meruvel’s, and with 
no time to inspect it, he’d had it forwarded 
to Bar Harbor. The servant went for 
a hatchet and slowly, clumsily, Gerald 
thought, pried the crate apart. 

He lifted the chair, wrapped in news- 
papers, out, and Ann exclaimed, ‘‘ There is 
a leg broken! Isn’t that too stupid?” It 
was, Willie agreed. ‘“‘It wasn’t fastened 
properly inside. But it isn’t split, Ann. 
Any local carpenter can put it back.’’ Ann 
Carlin had the broken leg in her hand. She 
glanced at it quickly and then her gaze 
became intent. Willie Gerald was con- 
scious of an instinctive growing consterna- 
tion. 


‘Look at this, Willie,’ Ann said quietly. _ 


“Tt seems strange to me.”’ She handed him 
the piece of wood, and with one startled 
glance, he saw that under a thick walnut 
stain it was white. “Pine,” he was hardly 
conscious that he had spoken aloud. He 
looked up and saw Ann Carlin gazing at 
him with an enigmatic face. Rose was star- 
ing desperately at the points of her slippers. 
“Of course, Willie,’ Ann spoke at last, “‘if 
this is a joke I wish you’d tell me now, do 
you see, before Freda gets here. Because if 
it is it would naturally have nothing to do 
with her.” 

He tried to speak and failed, and tried, 
without success, again. That damned 
Addison Fitt had sent him the copy of 
Ladney’s chair. Him, Willie Gerald! He 
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During this period of social readjustment 
a firm-featured, pigeon-breasted woman 
who occupied the section behind mine came 
around and slid in the seat opposite me. 
She said the weather was very hot. I told 
her yes, any kind of weather would heat 
up in a desert furnace. She said that was 
true. 

In spite of this banal comment I per- 
ceived her to be a woman of parts, if you 
know what I mean—not so much intel- 
ligence, but endowed with some kind of 
hard-fisted ability. No liquid feminine 
sweetness in her expression. She had a good 
constitution, florid complexion, strong blue 
eyes, a straightforward gaze that could be 
disconcerting if you had been guilty of an 
error of judgment. The kind of woman who 
could hammer and be hammered without 
yielding to tears. 

She said she was from Wisconsin and 
that it was cooler there. I said that I was 


from Georgia and it was cooler there. We. 


were matching no more than pennies of in- 
formation with each other, but I knew she 
was getting ready to tell me who she was— 
somebody of importance, undoubtedly. I 
knew that much, by the way I was feeling 
myself, not exactly antagonistic, but ‘‘up” 
as the saying goes, because I could but 
notice that she lacked my powers of dis- 
cernment in such matters. We went on 
goading each other with our personal pro- 
nouns until she could bear mine no longer. 
Then she told me her name and added that 
she was the president of the woman’s club 
in ——, mentioning the name of.a large city. 

I recognized that club because I had been 
invited to address the members of it, but I 
resisted the temptation to tell her that and 
so disclose my identity. 

You may think you are indifferent to 
your own distinction if you have any, but 


if you have labored a lifetime in secret to 
earn it, and rarely go abroad with your 
skimpy laurels published on your brow, 
and then find yourself unhonored and un- 
sung for three days in a coach filled with 
people who are probably familiar with your 
works, you do long to leap up and spring 
yourself as a glad surprise in some modest 
graceful way. These sensations are not 
peculiar to me. In my goings to and fro 
upon the earth I have crossed the trail of 
more than one famous man or woman who 
did do it under less provocation. It is safer 
to make free with strangers in such matters 
than with diminishing friends who know our 
limitations, whether they have read our 
works or not. But I held fast to my integ- 
rity, having discovered that it augments 
one’s own private vanity not to publish 
one’s accomplishments or to mention those 
intimacies we think we have with great 
people. 

I am merely telling you how I felt sitting 
opposite this prominent woman. Her look 
was subtly diminishing. I could see myself 
photographed upon the retina of her eye 
as a mild, kind, round-faced old person 
with no sign of wit in my own eyeballs. 
Finally, after further conversation, all in 
her favor, I compromised between pride and 
childishness by telling her my name was 
Mary Thompson and that I was the widow 
of a Methodist itinerant. I accompanied 
this information with the modest self- 
conscious look a public speaker bestows 
upon his audience when he has said some- 
thing worthy of applause and waits a per- 
ceptible moment in expectation of that 
reward. Nothing doing! She did not recog- 
nize the heroine of the Circuit Rider stories. 

I was not exactly peeved, but under these 
circumstances there was no reason why I 
should go on helping her praise herself. No 
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instantaneously grasped every phase of 
what had happened—he was helpless. If 
Fitt had defrauded him—why, he, Willie, 
had schemed to defraud Arnold Ladney. ‘“‘I 
am as bad as Addison Fitt. Addison Fitt 
is no worse than ” He laboriously 
stopped the idiotic words running through 
his mind. 

“Tt isn’t a joke, Ann,’’ he attempted to 
explain. ‘At least, if it is, it’s on me and 
not you. I—I must find out exactly what 
happened; how, that is, it happened; and 
then I'll let you know.” : 

“What would have happened,” she went 
on, ‘‘if the leg hadn’t been broken? Freda 
naturally would have found it out later and 
she’d have said nothing to me.” 

She turned away abruptly and left him 
standing with the pine chair leg and Rose. 
She said, “I could die right here in my 
slippers. Willie, put that disgusting thing 
down and come outside with me.” In the 
garden she faced him with quivering lips. 
“Willie, the sofa was bad enough, but I 
found that out in time. This is—it’s un- 
mentionable! You just aren’t fit to be 
alone; you'll be put in jail; you’ll end in 
disgrace. And so I’m going to marry you. 
You asked me once and I told you, really, 
to wait. Well, we have waited too long 
already.” 

Willie Gerald stared at her, startled out 
of all speech. Rose was, he saw, serious, 
and sober. Far worse than that, she was 
absolutely determined. “I asked you to 
marry me, Willie,” she repeated more | 
softly. ‘“‘We can explain to Ann about the 
chair together.’”’ A leaden helplessness 
descended on him—he didn’t want to 
marry her and he didn’t know what to say. 
What, in such a situation, was there to say? 
He was submerged in a confused embarrass- 
ment. The sense of inferiority which he 
had always fought against, striven to keep 
hidden, swept up and overwhelmed him. 
Rose Brincker was close. ‘“‘ You might kiss 
me, Willie.”” He kissed her. 


Editor’s Note—This is the tenth and last of a 
series of stories by Mr. Hergesheimer. 


other attribute we have calls for so much 
reciprocity as vanity. I let her have the 
other cheek by turning away and staring 
through the window as if she was no longer 
present. 

This was the last effort I made to pene- 
trate the social atmosphere of this car. I 
reflected that every man and woman in it 
might be looking for an audience—a use we 
frequently make of strangers. This, indeed, 
may be the explanation of that defensive 
silence Pullman passengers undertake to 
maintain against each other. It is not 
characteristic of those in day coaches, who 
are not so concerned to exploit themselves 
as they are curious to find out everything 
they can about their fellow travelers—a 
more complimentary attitude of attention, 
whether they are aware of that fact or not. 

The great gray scroll of the desert inter- 
vened between me and the people from 
this time on. It covered them up so com- 
pletely that now I recall with an effort even 
the italicized features of the prominent 
woman. 

The only vivid recollection I have of 
any of them is of the poor little man who 
cried out when we first slid into the depths 
of the desert. He remained static after 
that, but with the round bald spot on his 
head showing above the back of the seat in 
front of me. Invariably it reddened and 
glistened with sweat when we plunged into 
a lower depth, paled and cooled like a bis- 
cuit thermometer when we ascended. The 
recollection I have of the vast waste of 
sand, tall mountains and dead rivers is dis- 
figured, outrageously punctuated by the 
bald spot on that wretched man’s head. 
The subconscious mind may caricature 
your noblest visions with some such ab- 


surdity. 
| 
| (Continued on Page 121) 
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1926 experience proves conclusively 
the right of Servel to be the Christmas 
electric refrigerator. Many of the lead- 
ing electric light and power companies 
are now featuring Servel—and they 
carefully watch satisfaction-to-the-user. 

Why this trend toward Servel? Ser- 
vel uses the coldest refrigerant. In fact, 
this refrigerant is many degrees colder 
than any other domestic refrigerant. 

You would expect Servel to produce 
refrigeration with far less work. You 
would expect Servel to be more econom- 
ical. You would expect all these con- 
veniences and these efficiencies, all these 
automatic wonders of electric refriger- 
ation, to reach their highest develop- 
ment in Servel. They do. 


ICE INSTANTLY 


i lea A send Diin. 


You can easily see for yourself how 
cold is Servel’s refrigerant. Dip a ther- 
mometer into it—10 degrees below zero. 
Pour water onto it—instantly ice. 


See these tests. Your Servel dealer 


_ will gladly make them. They explain 


everything. 
Beautiful Models 
Refrigerators now also have style. See 


the beautiful models which Servel is 


showing. The Servel mechanism may 


Once every few years comes 
a contribution to better liv- 
ing which rouses the ambi- 
tion of the entire family. 
1926 brings such a contri- 
bution. It brings Servel 
Automatic Refrigeration 
at the full tide of its success. 
There is a gift! 


a ee 


also be installed in your present refrig- 
erator. Prices are within reach of even 
very moderate incomes; the Budget 
Payment Plan divides the cost into sur- 


prisingly small monthly payments. 


Whereof wives should know 
**Servel Coldery”’ is a book of entirely 
new ideas, Recipes for appetizers, en- 
trees, salads, desserts, drinks—all chilled 
or frozen. Outlines the new art of left- 
overs, the new work of organizing and 
food buying. Please fill in coupon and 
send to The Servel Corporation, 51 
East 42nd Street, New York. 


49-0)620-22 


10° BELOW ZERO 


Trade Marks Reg. (GERVEL) U.S. Pat. Off, 
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AUTOMATIC refrigeration 


WTO PROTECT FOOD. IS TO. PROTECT LIFE” 
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HE gift which you select for 
him must show thought- 
fulness, it must have indi- 
viduality — and, of course, 

it must be practical and useful. With 
this in mind, HICKOK Belts, Buckles 
and Beltograms are a perfect choice. 


q Discriminating men now match 
each suit with a Belt harmonizing 


in color and style. They select 
Buckles and Beltogram W atch Guards 
to fit the occasion — sets for sport, 
for business and other activities, 


in Hickok plate, Master plate, or 
Sterling Silver, — all faultlessly de- 
signed and wrought by HICKOK. 
This name, on the underside of Belt, 
Buckle or Beltogram is your assur- 
ance of the integrity of the piece — 
that it is unapproached in value. 


q Encased in especially created Gift 
Boxes, they may be had at all of 
the better Men’s Wear and Depart- 
ment Stores in a wide range of prices. 
Especially attractive numbers retail 
at $2 — $3 — $5 and $7 


HIGKOK 


BELTS BUCKLES BELTFOGRAMS 


ROCHESTER, 'N. Y. 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK CITY 
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It’s the Whisper of the Eight 


ERE’S what people like about the 

Jordan—that smooth—velvety— fasci- 
nating power-without-fuss, All cylinders in 
silent unison with an irresistible pull. Soft— 
positive —noiseless—the sensation of steam— 
the whisper of the Eight. 


Of course they like the feeling of cozy warmth 


—unobstructed vision—satisfying comfort — 
all-steel safety—cleanliness. People have 
learned to expect them in the Jordan. 


But the motor with a smoothness you have 
rarely felt—yet with a wallop that thrills you 
the moment that you touch the throttle— 
that’s the thing. 


JORDAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Inc., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The Fedco Number Plate System protects Jordan owners against theft 


Snowshoes — rifles —and a 
glistening trail — a wonderful 
somebody in sport-clothes—a 
gleaming day in the open—a 
thrilling ride—a blazing fire as 
the sun goes down. That’ s youth. 
That's health, Thats living. 


December 11, 1926 


(Continued from Page 116) 

I have always had a longing for im- 
measurable spaces, which no width of sea 
ean satisfy. The most placid ocean I have 
ever traveled was no more to me than the 
vast mollusk of space incessantly moving 
its hide, writhing and griping. The insen- 
sate motion it keeps up affects me most 
unhappily. I turn sick with the anguished 
desire for one ship’s length of solid stillness. 
And if you have been one day’s width of it 
you have seen it all; one element—water 
and yet more water—with no will of its 
own to move, but being moved incessantly. 
No color—borrowing its lights and shadows 
from the sun, the blue and gray of its love- 
liness from the heavens. What I mean is 
that I have no mariner’s soul. I lack even 
the faith of an ordinary Christian woman 
to steady me the moment I trust myself to 
the insubstantial thing. 

How much more engaging and trust- 
worthy the land is. No piece of it, however 
small, looks like the next acre. No one hill 
is like another hill. It changes from season 
to season, from age to age, by some princi- 
ple of life in itself. It grows old, fades 
away, is born again in time, young and fair, 
hung with bridal boughs of bloom. A 
maiden, a mother, the sepulcher of us all, 
covering us deep with the dust of her heart, 
remembering us ten thousand years with 
her living green. Who calls the sea eternal? 
Oh, eternal earth, forever old, forever 
young, who can portray the majesty and 
sweetness of thy face, the gardens of beauty 
between thy great breasts! These moun- 
tains that lift thy forests like giant plumes 
into the heavens, these flowing rivers that 
gird thy meadows like wedding bands. 
Show me one flower that blooms in the 
trough of the sea, one lark’s nest in the foam 
of its waves! It is a reservoir, a breeding 
tank that Nature used to use. Give me the 
land, and a long, long winding road that 


leads forever beyond! 


The rim of the desert is very wide and 
green in April. It was not until we had 
passed down into the naked sands of it, 
where so many ages lie buried, that the 
spell of it fell upon me like asleep. Awake, 
now, somewhere else, beyond all the condi- 
tions and circumstances that produced the 
mind I had had. What ease at last to be 
caught up without being caught up in the 
spirit! No aspirations, no desires, no mem- 
ories, absorbed in this wide gray silence be- 
neath the torrid sun, breathing this hot air 
which burned like a cleansing heat. I had 
no sensations either of sadness, weariness 
or happiness. I was nothing and the desert 
was everything. I shall never know such 
complete rest again in this world. 

During that first day we passed through 
little villages, eked out around water tanks. 
Dark men moving languidly there like 
strong figures in a dream; Indian squaws 
squatting beside the railroad track with 
beads to sell—ugly, mysterious creatures, 
with their fat faces half veiled in long black 
hair that spread over their shoulders, as 
coarse as a horse’s tail, smiling, always 
lifting their hands to hide these smiles— 
aboriginal sex betraying self-consciousness 
with desert modesty. 

Now and then a work train showed up 
like a long red caterpillar on the bright 
burning rails. Mexican men walking back 
and forth; dark women, bare-headed, dip- 
ping shallow pans of water from barrels to 
wash their florid rags; naked children 
asleep in the sand. 

It is the Old Testament of the earth, 
harsh and terrible. 

We came at last to that part where every 
vestige of animal life disappeared; here 
were only the bleaching bones of beasts, old 
and very white. They could not decay and 
turn back to dust in this place. Horizons 
widened upon this ghostly waste, nothing 
to cast a shadow, night coming down from 
nowhere; day breaking over it as if this 
was the familiar home of the pale, gray 
light of dawn where nothing else could 
exist but light and darkness. No change 
until tall cactus columns began to appear, 
like monuments raised to heat and thirst 
upon this dying land that could not die, 
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fore-ordained through all the ages to live, 
a Promethean waste, bound to these sands 
waiting for deliverance. 

Once your ordinary senses leave you in 
peace, and imagination takes hold of your 
faculties, there is no marking of days and 
hours in your mind. Just so, I lost account 
of time, and I cannot tell now when certain 
mountains rose above the horizon on either 
side of the railroad over which our train 
was flying. But they were not like any I 
had ever seen before; snow capped, as 
lofty as that above the furnace of burning 
sand, naked, smooth, and as brilliant in 
the light of the sun as the jasper and 
amethyst walls of heaven. And they seemed 
to be closing in upon us, heading us off in 
the immediate distance. I do not know how 
Ireceived thisimpression, but they appeared 
literally to be flying with incredible swift- 
ness as the train moved and climbed more 
and more laboriously. The same moun- 
tains, you understand, drawing nearer, 
majestic and terrible, their bright sides 
flashing in thesun, carrying their peaks like 
white plumes, sky-high. Then a thunder- 
ous roaring in my ears, breathless oppres- 
sion, horror at the flying herd of mountains 
that suddenly changed to blood red. 

This was the last vision I had of the des- 
ert. It was growing dark before my senses 
returned to me. The train was fairly swim- 
ming through the gloom, swift and noise- 
less. Something had eased up. I could 
breathe. The windows of my section were 
open; no dust; cool air pouring in; strips 
of green showing on the gray level land 
outside; trees standing in squares on the 
dim horizon where those dazzling moun- 
tains swept by in a terrible race—not tall 
trees, but bunchy, hand-trimmed, no pale- 
ness of the desert upon them, neatly dressed 
in their dark-green leayes—obedient, yes! 
Staying where they were put. “Better 
people!” I reflected in the confusion of re- 
turning consciousness. 

“ Allrightnow; getting your wind back?” 
a voice interrupted, and I was aware of the 
fact that a man with the medicinal coun- 
tenance all doctors wear was bending over 
me. 

I still lacked the wind to tell him how 
gay and saved I felt. They who come near 
the breath-taking experience of death must 
know the same refreshing satisfaction at 
finding themselves alive again. 

“You made the grade, but it was a close 
shave,” the doctor went on presently. 
‘Better be careful. How much farther are 
you going?” 

“Santa Barbara,” I told him. 

“You will make it. But go to bed, and 
see a doctor when you get there,” he warned. 

With some further assurances he took 
his leave and joined the procession of pas- 
sengers going forward to the dining car. 

I was left alone, and in my normal mor- 
tal mind for the first time since we had slid 
over the green rim of the desert on Tues- 
day. I was in my right senses because after 
you have spent two days and a night, in 
your imagination racing with mountains 
across the desert, your normal mind is de- 
pressing. It is like coming home to the 
same old house after a long journey and 
finding the same old worn-out things there 
you left when you started—disheveled 
memories, loose leaves of thoughts blown 
helter-skelter, forgotten plans scrawled in 
the dust of that place, something started 
here and something else begun there, noth- 
ing finished. By the shortest of hyphens 
in thinking, now, I suddenly connected 
what had just happened to me with other 
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experiences not similar, but equal to the 
same thing. 

On this train I had merely fought an- 
other one of those good fights, this time to 
keep soul and body together, and survived, 
as usual, by the skin of my teeth. This is 
the dominant characteristic of all the good 
fights I have ever had. Whether in the 
effort to outwit misfortune, survive devas- 
tating sorrows with courage, or establish 
the work of my hands, the effort invariably 
left me exhausted, ready to drop, but 
obliged to go on to the next engagement. 
This, I reflected, was no way to begin a 
pilgrimage in search of happiness. I had 
traveled three thousand miles to get a 
change of venue in living, and here I was 
flat on my back before reaching the end of 
the first lap in my journey. 

I am equipped by Nature with two essen- 
tials for fighting good fights, and neither 
one bears the name of a virtue. They are 
temper and tenacity. One is a red-hot 
wedge of the spirit, and the other is the 
bench-legged front of the kind of mind 
I have. In the last ditch I am capable of 
negotiating a compromise, but not of sur- 
rendering a purpose. I once backed into 
the Strait of Gibraltar, figuratively speak- 
ing, when there was no intelligible reason 
for going through it at all, except that it 
seemed to me important to cover all the 
ground conceivable tomy mind. This was 
am 1911 

I was going abroad for the first time, and 
quite without consulting anybody I re- 
solved to land at the Strait of Gibraltar. In 
vain did friends more accustomed to ocean 
travel endeavor to convince me that I could 
not approach the lofty, sweet, lazy end of 
Europe by landing there. I fought it out 
with every steamship company in the coun- 
try, and was obliged at last to disembark at 
another port. But that whole summer I 
traveled and doubled on my tracks in order 
to sail for home from Naples by way of the 
Strait of Gibraltar. What I mean is that 
my powers of tenacity are overwhelmingly 
stronger than my powers of reason, which 
of course relegates me to the lower plane of 
intellects. Even so, I have observed that 
willful people frequently achieve more in 
proportion to their natural ability than 
others better endowed mentally. The dis- 
position to think reasonably of the diffi- 
culties involved in the enterprise may de- 
feat a man before he tries his might against 
them. I never insult myself by taking a 
dare. When my funeral notice finally ap- 
pears in our county paper it will be known 
by all those people who have known me 
personally that I did not die of a disease, 
but from the effort to do something that 
I no longer had the wit or strength to ac- 
complish. 

If I do say it myself, no woman has a 
more docile disposition or a milder temper 
under ordinary circumstances. I have 
bowed many a time with Christian brevity 
beneath the rod of misfortune without 
lashing out at Providence. I used always 
to obey my husband; that is to say, I do 
not remember ever withstanding him, un- 
less perhaps in the matter of a little grudge 
I held at one time against Saint Paul 
when Lundy was his indignant defender. 
But this was a purely theological contro- 
versy, involving strong language but no 
real purpose I had in living. I practiced my 
temper and tenacity in secret for Lundy’s 
benefit, and there could be no clash be- 
tween us because he never knew much 
about my plans for him. But just let any 
obstructionist rise up any time during the 
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past fifteen years to tell me I cannot do the 
thing I intend to do, and I see red. I not 
only hate that man, I despise him. His 
brains have made a coward of him and he 
is trying to impart his highly intellectual 
limitations to me, and so on, and so forth. 
I can abuse him for hours, turn him and 
wring him until his mildewed morals show 
between the pages of his glittering mind, 
and enjoy this exercise of my own hobnail 
virtues—the man of course having taken 
to his heels—and I am doing all this, with 
awoman’s usual discretion, behind his back. 

There is only one other class of people 
for whom I entertain the same kind of 
animosity. These are the intolerant, broad- 
minded citizens who call certain other peo- 
ple bigots and hypocrites because they do 
not agree with them concerning matters for 
the common good, like the Eighteenth 
Amendment, for example. Bigots are no- 
torious for the good they have accom- 
plished, in spite of the charity professed 
by sentimental weaklings for their own 
benefit. And there are no bigots among us 
so intolerant as those who show out behind 
the pewter platter of broad-mindedness. 

This country was wrested from the wil- 
derness and its pioneer civilization founded 
upon the laws of strictest integrity by those 
honest old hypocrites who burned witches 
around Boston and committed many trans- 
gressions in the effort to establish the liber- 
ties we now enjoy. Their methods may 
have been heinous at times, but their in- 
tentions were above reproach. No such 
defense can be made for these modern 
Pharisees. What they want is a license in 
living at the expense of other people’s con- 
victions, rights and decencies. You may 
be as logical and broad-minded as you like 
in thinking, but you can be neither the one 
nor the other in living, because here we are 
in the realm of instincts, appetites and emo- 
tions which have nothing to do with logic 
or purely artificial thinking. It is expedient 
then to tighten up the harness of laws upon 
our.creature natures, which are singularly 
creaturefied in the ramping broad-minded 
class. They are the shrewdest of all hypo- 
crites in their efforts to obstruct the de- 
velopment of a civilization. 

But let that go. I set out to record my 
own attitude to obstructionists. It was 
never the hardships of poverty, grief and 
anxiety that I found most difficult to over- 
come, but always one of these impotent 
intellectuals who had never accomplished 
anything, but had the gift of the devil for 
reasoning away my powers to achieve by 
hinting gravely and kindly at my limita- 
tions, either of sex, scholarship or native 
ability. To have withstood them required 
a great deal of impudence, but you are 
bound to admit that it was an impudence 
founded upon some kind of asinine cour- 
age, which is better than having no cour- 
age at all, or being the mean critic of valor 
in other people. 

The conscious, or subconscious, fortifica- 
tions I have had to maintain against the 
discouragement bestowed upon me by such 
people explains the hotness of my spirit. 
During that last winter at home I had un- 
accountable spells of vehemence which only 
the very pure in heart could have dis- 
tinguished from fits of temper. I could 
neither think nor work; I had lost my dear 
powers of inspiration and interpretation, 
which are the only ones I possess as a writer. 
The superstition fell upon me that at last 
I had fallen under the spell of conscious 
incompetence such people had so often en- 
deavored to cast upon me. Never once did 
I suspect it was due to a physical condition, 
because the greater part of my working 
years I have been ill enough to go to bed 
and send for the doctor. But I have re- 
garded doctors as the benignant enemies 
of my spirit and have always avoided hav- 
ing anything to do with them. 

Even now, lying back in my seat on this 
ear, staring into the swimming darkness of 
the night, it did not occur to me that I was 
really ill. People in good health frequently 
lost their breath when they were hoisted 
over a great altitude across such mountains 
as we had just passed. What irritated me 
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was the struggle to breathe even now on 
the level earth. I felt another fit of vehe- 
mence coming on, accompanied by a fright- 
ful wheezing. And I was able to calm my- 
self only by resolving not to omit one jot 
or tittle of the long pilgrimage I had 
planned. 

l arrived shortly after midnight of a star- 
lit April morning at the Miramar, four 
miles out from Santa Barbara. This is not, 
literally speaking, a hotel. The old ranch 
house is still the family residence of those 
who descended from the original settler. It 
stands, you may say, within speaking dis- 
tance of the waves of the Pacific Ocean, sur- 
rounded by trees and an immense rainbow 
puddle of flowers. Here and there tiny 
brown cottages are etched into the rim of 
this rainbow, low flung beneath the trees. 
I had one of the least of these. Calla lilies 
stood as tall as altar candles around this 
cottage. Fuchsia trees swung their rose 
and lavender bells against the window- 
panes, and through a blossoming hedge of 
tall geraniums I could catch a glimpse of 
the ocean. Paradise scenery, very quiet—a 
good place to relax and rest. 

Nevertheless, I did not sleep. I doubt if 
anyone sleeps soundly the first night in 
Paradise, and I was as peaceful as that, but 
awake, you understand, as if I was sitting 
up with myself in case something hap- 
pened—a queer sensation. 

The next morning I had another attack 
of vehemence, all the sensations of violent 
excitement; my heart fluttering like an 
angry old bird in my breast, with nothing 
in the world to be angry about. 

The doctor came and there was a great 
to-do. X rays, cardiograms, measurements 
and tests, and consultations. While I was 
about it Iran the whole gamut of the medi- 
cal profession in that place, from the doctor 
who took any kind of case from abstruse 
obstetrics to meningitis to the reigning 
heart specialist; not that I hold with special- 
ists on principles, but I was trying them all 
out to get a more favorable diagnosis if 
possible. Nothing doing! I had a serious 
case of heart trouble, incurable. The only 
way to prolong life was to rest completely 
for the present, sleep twelve hours a day. 
I must not stand on my feet, must not turn 
over suddenly, but turn slowly, creepingly. 
I must not work, and above everything 
else, must not talk! 

There is no occasion to go further into 
details. The symptoms of a defective heart 
are precisely the same as those of hysteria. 
I have known more than one woman to 
live to a green old age who nursed her good 
stout old heart like a frail orchid in her 
bosom, flinging fits upon the slightest provo- 
cation to tyrannize over her family, always 
threatening to die and never making good 
at dying. They are the disciples of selfish- 
ness, practicing the histrionics of morbid 
courage. 

This is the test: If you are being vic- 
timized by one of these pale, sweet drama- 
tists of nerves, remove her audience, leave 
the palpitating heroine resting uncomfort- 
ably on the floor where she fell under the 
expectation of being caught up in your 
strong arms as she went down. Her motive 
is horror, but she cannot put the thrills into 
her act if no one is present to watch and 
suffer with her through the performance. 
If you must stand by, give her a strong 
dose of aromatic spirits of ammonia. It is 
an anzemic medicine, but effective in relax- 
ing neurasthenic tragédiennes. Once the 
sweat pops out on her cold marble-white 
forehead she is undone, she cannot hold her 
note, and you get the tears she meant to 
shed from the first moment of her seizure. 
But she will hold on to her murmur to the 
last, and nothing will cure her unless you 
commit. the brutality of leaving her to 
writhe alone in her self-imposed anguish. 

Such treatment is of no avail, however, 
in case of a really defective heart. Nothing 
can be done. You simply face your heav- 
enly Father more intimately from day to 
day, not according to your comfortable 
faith in a far-off immortal life, but accord- 
ing to the very grave fear you have of be- 
coming immortal sooner than you expected. 
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For a long time I could not grow accus- 
tomed to this feature of my case. When- 
ever I was awakened in the darker hours of 
the night by a very small pointed pain, 
sharp and sudden as a rapier thrust into 
the heart, the experience was invariably 
accompanied by a cold sweat of terror. I 
expected every time to be “‘asleep in Jesus” 
before morning, as the old script reads on 
so many tombs in forgotten churchyards. 
But when this happened frequently and I 
found myself alive in time for breakfast as 
usual, I digested my fears and let outraged 
Nature cut her capers. Observe, the fits of 
temper to which I had been subject for 
months changed to fits of fear due entirely 
to the fact that I now knew what had me 
by the throat. I doubt if the most exas- 
perating tenant I ever had in the valley 
could have provoked me to wrath. Wrath 
under these circumstances was an indul- 
gence too dangerous to risk. No better 
imitation of meekness ever existed in the 
humblest Christian soul than I now prac- 
ticed. The way to face the inevitable is to 
be quiet about it. Do not stir the blasted 
thing up, or it will destroy you. 

There is a shrewd economist, a sort of 
silent partner, in the last one of us, who 
never figures as favorably as he should in 
the histories and biographies we write of 
men. Thisother person weare preparesusfor 
all our emergencies and for the inevitable 
at last, whether it is death or some greater 
misfortune. How is it that the blind have 
such a reputation for cheerfulness? Why is 
it that deaf people so rarely complain of 
their affliction, but sit politely silent among 
us, grateful as beggars who receive alms if 
we are sufficiently generous to raise our 
voices by way of letting one of them in on 
the ground floor of the conversation? 

There may be men who have overcome 
their instincts so far by the practice of 
rationalism that they can die bravely, ma- 
terialists to the last; but I have never 
known ‘one with that much courage, and 
I have accompanied both atheists and bawl- 
ing sinners into the shadows of death. 
Without exception, at the last moment, 
that other person in every one of them pops 
up and arranges matters comfortably for 
him, clears the dust from the vision of his 
mortal mind in time for him to embrace the 
great doctrine of immortality without pass- 
ing through a sort of theological scourge 
to arrive. His religion is shortened up and 
simplified for him in this last emergency. 
But not by the preacher who attends him— 
no, sir!—though a preacher is a great con- 
venience at such a moment; for even if 
he dies alone on the edge of black darkness 
that other person makes a light and pilots 
him out, reconciled and blessed as any 
other hard-riding old saint. 

Whatever interpretation we may prefer 
for defining providence, even according to 
that circumstance recorded of how He sends 
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the sun to shine and the rain to fall alike 
upon the just and the unjust, it is certain 
that He has predicted us according to a 
plan of peace by faith that cannot fail. 

Just so, some meeker woman of my spirit 
whose influence I had not felt for sixteen 
years took charge of my affairs and laid 
me out. This was not the change I had 
planned, but it certainly was a change to 
be resting, propped high on these pillows, 
three thousand miles from the place where 
I had formed the habits of doing and 
achieving, and as many miles as that from 
any friend or relative who could weaken 
my horizontal fortitude by sitting up with 
me, watching me and worrying over my 
condition. One stands a better chance, 
even lying down, to come out of an illness 
in a normal and tenacious condition, if he 
takes to his bed among strangers. Strangers 
are kind enough, but they are not morbidly 
involved in your fate. They visit you, 
bring flowers, tell you you are looking 
so much better today, and go their ways, 
leaving you to proceed under your own 
power, which is the only exercise in courage 
you can possibly get under these circum- 
stances. 

I was obliged to cancel my reservations 
on that June boat for Honolulu, but a long 
way off I still beheld dimly the vision of 
those islands, east of East! The fingers of 
my mind still reached for the wild lilies 
blooming where Stevenson sleeps on top of 
that mountain somewhere in the Samoan 
Islands. And my imagination continued to 
dwell upon the bush lands of Australia. 
Queer about that. If I had gone to Aus- 
tralia I should probably never have got 
beyond the corporation limits of her civiliza- 
tion; but whenever you contemplate visit- 
ing any country with a single primitive 
human feature left, your mind seizes upon 
that; just as, for years after the Civil War, 
every New Englander who came South had 
a pop-eyed curiosity about negroes, and a 
sort of altruistic passion for making them 
worse, if he could. I had no such maudlin 
desire to pet an Australian Bushman, but 
I did want to find out what color he is, tall 
or short, and whether he has straight or 
kinky hair. I have seen only a few statues 
in the nude and I could not help wondering 
if Bushmen went about clad in a few 
switches or blades of grass. 

I could not deny that my heart was in a 
very bad condition, and I was willing to 
agree with the doctors for the sake of ar- 
gument that it would never be a good one 
again, hitting regularly on both cylinders; 
but who could prove that it had not been . 
in practically the same condition for the 
past fifteen years! During this period I had 
made two trips abroad, including four 
months spent in the war zone in France in 
1914. I had written twenty-three books, 
managed a farm and endured great tribula- 
tions. Therefore it seemed to me highly 
probable that I might still spend the last 
months of this holy year in Rome. Musso- 
lini would no doubt have become even more 
interesting, which was forecasting the 
weather of his fame wisely —not that I claim 
any credit for that. 

There was nothing wrong about the proc- 
ess of reasoning by which I reached these 
satisfactory conclusions. It was sound, 
logical, and covered the situation back and 
front. The trouble was with the premises. 
It always is. We can think only according 
to our point of view of the facts. So I am 
telling you that no man’s merely rational 
conclusions are trustworthy. His logic is 
colored and directed, in spite of him, by 
what he wants to prove. If you arrive 
where you really belong at last you have 
got to take a jump through the spiritual 
hoop of your imagination, regardless of 
your little rational faculties. I have some 
agility at this business, but lying upon my 
bed at Santa Barbara, very weak and sorely 
oppressed by that sword of.a pain in my 
breast, I was reduced to doing the best I 
could, according to the lower rational 
method of predicting my immediate future. 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by, Mrs. Harris. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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It is cream, pure cream of especially high 


. : butter fat content that makes Heinz 

‘ Cream of Tomato Soup so unusually 
| good. You recognize the smooth, creamy 
richness from the first delicious spoon- 
ful to the last. You get this extra cream 
quality in addition to the flavor of sun- 
ripened tomatoes grown under Heinz 
supervision and cooked to perfection in 


Heinz sunny kitchens. Until you taste 


Heinz Cream of Tomato Soup you will 
not know real cream soup at its best. 
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guilty of all three cardinal sins of being, 
looking and dressing—well, fifty, anyway. 
He could have forgiven her the first and, 
with a greater effort, even the second, too, 
but all three somehow indicated a perver- 
sity at once intentional and obstinate. To 
these, furthermore, Miss Olney added a 
fourth offense of spinsterhood, for which, to 
be sure, it wasn’t altogether fair to blame 
her, but which Gilman Bray had always 
found an added reason for his disapproval. 

Now, as he received her smile of greeting 
from the shadow of the sunbonnet, he found 
that the benign influence of the bicarbonate 
had mellowed him to a degree of affability 
so extraordinary that he could look, if not 
with full forgiveness, at least with tolerance 
on all four of Miss Olney’s high crimes and 
misdemeanors. Indeed, as she stooped 
again to her trowel he was distinctly con- 
scious of an access of benevolence that 
would have countenanced his lingering for 
a minute—an exchange of comments, per- 
haps, upon the weather, a compliment or 
two bestowed on the flowers. 

In Miss Olney’s manifest failure to ex- 
pect any of these condescensions he saw as 
he resumed his way something poignantly 
pathetic; he dallied fancifully with a gro- 
tesque conceit in which he stopped at the 
gate, unlatched it, strode gallantly back 
along the narrow graveled walk and dedi- 
cated to that passive, unhoping spinster the 
full power of his compelling charm. 

The idea caught insidiously at his imag- 
ination, so that he actually hesitated at the 
gate. He could almost see Miss Olney’s 
flush of frightened, disbelieving delight, 
almost hear the breathless flutter of her 
voice as she looked up to find him at her 
side. He was startled, bewildered by the 
intensity with which the thought fastened 
on his sympathetic fancy. His step quick- 
ened as if to leave it behind, but in the 
sanctuary of the dusky reading room he 
found it still strong within him. 

He drew a chair to the window and rea- 
soned with himself. This was near the edge 
of downright lunacy; he had a pang of fear 
at the word, but even this made no impres- 
sion on the stubborn, absurd delusion that 
he actually wanted to go back. Slowly, as 
he analyzed the impulse, he was reassured; 
it all fitted with his morning’s humor after 
all. The secret of his pleasure in the com- 
pany of charming women like Albertine and 
Fan had always been unselfishness; he 
made them happy and found his reward in 
the reflection of their pleasure. Till now 
this had been enough; he’d been content 
with a refracted glow that was no more 
than tepid, compared to the radiance that 
even a courteous gesture would induce in 
such a woman as Jane Olney. 

He nodded. That was it.. He’d merely 
progressed, developed. It wasn’t enough, 
any more, to brighten such lives as Minnie 
Oliver’s or Irene Pendleton’s—he had 
climbed above that plane. There was some- 
thing epic, tremendous, about the idea of 
illuminating the drab shadows in which 
Jane Olney dwelt. He fumbled vaguely for 
a quotation, found it: 


Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer 


That was it exactly. He repeated the 
words under his breath. Glorious summer! 
After lunch He stopped the steward 
and confirmed an olfactory suspicion as to 
the impending meal. Chicken hash again! 
Frowning, he rose, resumed his hat and 
sallied forth. The hinges of the gate whined 
rustily and Miss Olney, crouching above a 
border, lifted a countenance of stunned 
question. The look went to Gilman Bray’s 
head like absinth to a brain schooled to no 
more than beer. 

“What is it, Wesley?” 

The flutter in the voice fell gratefully 
upon his ears. It occurred to him, re- 
motely, that he’d never wholly liked the 
forthright, aggressive resonance of the cur- 
rent vogue in women’s voice; the quality of 
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this one somehow harmonized with the un- 
familiar name. He’d shorn away even the 
surviving W of Wesley, years ago. 

“T just stopped in,” he said, as if the 
episode were commonplace. “Your gar- 
den’s looking lovely, Jen.” 

She regarded him with wide, puzzled 
eyes. He saw that she still sought some 
reasonable explanation of his presence, that 
it had not yet occurred to her that he was 
actually—calling on her. 

“Tt needs rain,’ she said mechanically. 
““What—what did you want to see me 
about, Wesley?” 

“T just stopped in,” he said again. ‘‘T 
thought you wouldn’t mind if I watched 
you a while. The club’s lonesome this time 
of day.” 

He knew the potency of that remark; all 
women liked to hear unfavorable references 
to clubs, even those whose husbands got 
nothing for their dues except an opportunity 
to contribute to the Christmas fund. He 
saw it take effect upon Miss Olney, hearing 
it in all human probability for the first time. 

“Yes,” she said. “Yes, I suppose it 
does.”” She gestured with the trowel to- 
ward a seat of painted cast iron. “Sit over 
there, Wesley. I’ll just finish this border.” 

He felt a throb of compassion. Even now 
she hadn’t altogether understood; there 
was still a visible quality of bewilderment 
in her face, and her hand fiddled uncertainly 
with the trowel. Seating himself, he crossed 
his legs and made conversation in his happi- 
est vein; not even at the august Perrin 
dinner table could he have acquitted 
himself with better grace. Miss Olney, fum- 
bling over the border, was required to con- 
tribute only monosyllables; presently, he 
saw, he would have put her almost at her 
ease. Conscious virtue welled up in him as 
he talked; he leaned back, expanding in 
the beam of his own beneficence. 

It was too bad that he’d never reasoned it 
all out before; he was almost angry at 
himself for having wasted so much of his 
society on people like Albertine and the 
others, when the same outlay here would 
have accomplished so much more. Miss 
Olney, still, he thought, a little numbed by 
the miracle that had happened to her, rose, 
removed her clumsy garden gloves, faced 
him with visible uncertainty. 

“Tt’s been nice—this visit,’’ she said. 
“You—you must come again sometime, 
Wesley.” 

He heard the sound of the screen door on 
the porch and, turning, saw the hatchet- 
faced maidservant in its opening. He 
touched the spring of the repeater: tink- 
tink-tink—twelve! 

“Dear me! I’d no idea it was so late!” 

“‘Tt’s only twelve,” shesaid; “‘but I have 
my dinner early.” 

The troubled indecision in her face quick- 
ened his sympathies afresh. It was wholly 
plain to him that she found her daring un- 
equal to the presumption of actually in- 
viting him to share that quaintly midday 
dinner. He yielded to a swift, almost per- 
emptory impulse of high sacrifice. 

“Couldn’t I stay for dinner, Jen?’ He 
made his voice sound wistful. ‘It’s only 
lunch—left-overs—at the club.” 

“Why—why, of course, Wesley.’’ She 
seemed, he thought, a little dazed. ‘‘ We— 
we're just having chicken hash ourselves 
today, but if you don’t mind a 

“Mind! Chicken hash!’ He made the 
words suggest ambrosial ecstasies. She led 
the way back to the porch without more 
speech. A persistent sense of high adven- 
ture followed him into the cool dusky hall- 
way, the colors of its Brussels carpet hardly 
faded. He hung the pearl bowler on the 
peg of a huge walnut hatrack with a queer 
feeling of profanation. A glimpse of the 
parlor made him wonder how many years it 
had been since his last encounter with an- 
timacassared plush chairs and fat carpet- 
covered hassocks. He almost tiptoed into 
the dining room when the lantern jaws of 
the maidservant summoned him. 


Here, facing the object of his well-doing 
across a stiff-clothed table, he experienced a 
new, grateful glow of self-approval. His 
presence, he perceived, had already worked 
a visible improvement in Miss Olney’s ap- 
pearance. Without the atrocious bonnet 
and against the background of flowered 
wall paper, she was like a different person; 
there was in her voice and look a curious 
gentleness, and, trapping her glance before 
she had time to change or move it, Gilman 
Bray repeatedly found it fastened on him 
with a strange, appealing quality that was 
almost tenderness, as if her eyes sought to 
express the gratitude for which she had no 
words. 

Himself, he suffered from no lack in this 
respect. Giving a critical ear to his dis- 
course he felt that it was even more happily 
fluent than usual. 
his best; sprightly anecdote, long since 
familiar at other tables, fell here on virgin 
hearing. Adding to gracious deed a gra- 
ciously untruthful flow of compliment, he 
made it seem throughout the meal that it 
was she who conferred the favor, he who 
gratefully received it. At length he dwelt 
upon the dreariness of lunching at the 
empty club; he made it appear that only 
her hospitality had spared him this. De- 
parting replete, he crowned his charity by 
pleading for permission to repeat the visit. 

He saw plainly that Miss Olney hardly 
dared to credit this final gift of fortune. 
She hesitated, surveying him with eyes in 
which the melting look seemed to appear 
against her wish. 

““Why, yes,” she said uncertainly. “I 
suppose so, Wesley, if you want to.” 

“Tf I want to!” He gave the repetition 
an ironic glow that couldn’t have been more 
eloquent if he had been addressing Alber- 
tine. The pearl bowler, as he walked away, 
assumed a swaggering tilt; the Malacca 
whirred in jubilating circles. 

Disrobing presently in preparation for 
the nap to which by long-established habit 
he dedicated the early hours of afternoons 
otherwise too long for endurance, he found 
himself in a state of excitement that post- 
poned slumber. He felt the thrill of an 
explorer in undiscovered lands, of the wan- 
dering miner whose chance-led blow strikes 
in upon free gold. 

It was all absurdly clear now; always he 
had received in happiness in exact propor- 
tion to his giving. He had been mildly con- 
tented, for example, whenever he brought 
a trivial gladness to Minnie Oliver or Fan 
Gilchrist; flooding Miss Olney’s spirit with 
pure rapture, he was repaid in corresponding 
measure. Hesighed deeply as he composed 
himself to sleep; he’d wasted his time on 
all those pretty, charming women—women 
whom any ordinary person could amuse 
and gladden, women who married dull men 
like Gifford Buller and Gus Pendleton in 
naive confession of their unexacting stand- 
ards. 

These seemed to Gilman Bray’s enlight- 
enment unworthy of his taste and talents. 
He realized that in this as in other matters 
he was a sophisticate, a connoisseur. Com- 
monplace beauty, visible to the unschooled 
eye of raw amateurs like Johnny Bischoff or 
Bill Oliver, was beneath his dignity—mere 
shad roe to a palate educated to caviar. 

The words followed him agreeably across 
the borderland of genial dreams: Caviar— 
Jen Olney—connoisseur. 


The repeater tinkled four times, paused, 
sounded a single note and then three more. 
Gilman Bray frowned. Only eighteen min- 
utes after four. He laid aside the London 
weekly with a certain impatience toward 
the important personages whose half-tone 
portraits failed, for once, to give him a 
subdued sense of congenial company: ‘At 
Blister for the Point-to-point: Lord Chisel- 
ton—Captain the Hon. Cecil Caraway- 
Smith—Lady Miriam Adelstein.’’ Mr. Bray 
dismissed them with something like an- 
noyance. 


He was distinctly at . 
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From the windows he observed a parade 
of cars, headed, of course, toward the Junc- 
tion and driven by women who deepened 
Gilman Bray’s vague displeasure. There 
they went, as usual, to meet the 4:50 and 
fetch home the dull dogs they’d married! 

He shook his head in contemptuous, 
understanding pity as Albertine’s car 
passed. Fancy driving four miles just to 
ride back with Gifford Buller! Concerning 
Albertine the scales had fallen from Gil- 
man Bray’s vision. No wonder she’d mar- 
ried Giff—no wonder he’d married her! 
Perfectly mated—each absolutely obvious, 
neither capable of seeing anything that 
wasn’t! 

Almost reluctantly Mr. Bray went back 
to the card room. He felt that it was his 
duty to put in an appearance there each 
afternoon; he knew that the bridge players 
would feel slighted if he seemed to avoid 
them. It lay wholly with him to enliven 
the company; naturally, being men who 
depended on bits of pasteboard for amuse- 
ment, they hadn’t any social resources of 
their own. Left to themselves they’d sit 
around the table till dinnertime without 
saying a word except for their bids and the 
post-mortem incident to every hand. Mr. 
Bray compelled himself to endure the mild 
boredom of their society, although some- 
times, especially since he had come to 
understand the secret of reflected pleasure, 
he wondered whether they were intelligent 
enough to appreciate his conversation at 
half its actual worth. 

Today, addressing each of the four play- 
ers by a playful pseudonym of his own in- 
vention, he felt a recurrence of this doubt, a 
weary distaste for his voluntary task. After 
all, people who could get pleasure out of the 
fall of cards weren’t worthy of his steel. He 
related an anecdote so half-heartedly that 
he hardly blamed them for not laughing 
with more enthusiasm. A compliment on a 
successfully finessed knave sounded hollow 
even to his own ear, and the player to whom 
it was addressed exhibited, with something 
like impatience, the ace and king and queen 
still in his hand. 

Mr. Bray fell tamely silent; presently, 
apologizing falsely, he withdrew. The eve- 
ning papers failed to interest him; he aban- 
doned after a brief experiment an attempt 
to entertain old Colonel Plimsoll with the 
story of two bootleggers. The penalty of 
his enlightened state came home to him. 

After you’d hunted big game, he told 
himself, you couldn’t get any thrill out of 
shooting rabbits; after that first experience 
in illuminating Jane Olney’s desolation 
Gilman Bray had never really enjoyed such 
trivial philanthropies as mitigating the mid- 
day loneliness of Irene Pendleton, for in- 
stance, or dropping in at Minnie Oliver’s 
for tea. Progressively, through the five 
supervening months, he had learned to feel 
a definite and positive distaste for all these 
lesser benefactions. It cost something to 
be, in this as in other things, a connoisseur. 

Successively, as they rose in reproachful 
parade before his mind’s eye, he examined 
and rejected a number of potential evening 
activities. He really ought to go out to the 
Bischoffts’—they must be wondering why 
he hadn’t been there all this while. He 
hadn’t shown his face at the Pendletons’ 
either—not since their anniversary dinner. 
He’d promised to take little Sallie Bischoff 
to the movies, too, months ago. He scowled 
at the admonitory face of duty—let that 
Worrell pup take her. She wouldn’t know 
any better than to like it! Time enough, 
after dinner, to decide where to go. The 
procrastination somehow cheered him. He 
ate alone and early and emerging to a wel- 
coming twilight, left the choice of destina- 
tion to his feet. 

They carried him directly to the gate in 
the white picket fence; they led him along 
the gravel walk between dahlias and asters 
to the screen door of a vine-hung porch; 
they de posited him in a deeply padded plush 

“Continue on Page 129) 
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Let joy be unconfined: 
the floor ts finished with 


“BI” 


FLOOR VARNISH 


ET THE holiday spirit have 
full reign —if “61” Floor 
Varnish is on the floor. 

Christmas or the Fourth of July, 
Summer or Winter, “61” Floor ° 
Varnish protects the floor against 
careless youngsters. And the 
heavy heels of grownups put no 
imprint on the smiling luster of 
this enduring floor varnish. 

“61”’ Floor Varnish is heel- 
proof, marproof and, of course, 
waterproof. Its outstanding 
properties are unusual durability 
and: wear-resistance, which are , 
due to the hard but elastic film it 
produces on the floor or other 
surface. That is why we say, 
“Test it with a hammer! You 
may dent the wood but the var- 
nish won’t crack.” 

Linoleum can easily be kept 
like new by the occasional ap- 
plication of a coat of “61” Floor 
Varnish. ‘“‘Save the surface and 
you save all!” On furniture and 
woodwork it lasts even longer 
than on floors and linoleum. 


From a painting by J. F, Kernan 


Copyright 1920, P&L 


“61” Floor Varnish is so easy 
to use and flows smoothly off the 
brush, without laps, streaks or 
brush marks. Sold throughout 
the United States and Canada in 
Clear Gloss, six attractive wood- 
stain colors and the ever-popular 
Dull Finish— all size cans. 


FREE SAMPLE PANEL 
finished with “61” Floor Varnish 
will be sent on request. Try the 
““hammer test’’ on the panel! 
Color Card and names of local 
dealers will also be sent you. 

GuARANTEE: If any Pratt & 


' Lambert Varnish Product fails to 


give satisfaction you may have na 
money back. 

P&L Varnish Products are 
used by painters, specified by 
architects and sold by paint and 
hardware dealers everywhere. 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 83 Ton- 
awanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canadian address, 25 Court- 
wright Street, Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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PRATT & IAMBERT VARNISH ODUCK 
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Wherever a quick, durable, opaque enamel finish 


not crack, chip or peel and is waterproof. Sold 


is desired, use “61 Lacquer Enamel, the most recent 
development of the Pratt § Lambert laboratories. It dries 
in thirty minutes! Brushes and flows easily. Will 
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4-VOLT POWER UNIT 


Same construction as larger 
6-volt unit above, but of 
smaller capacity. Contains 
Exide ‘‘A’’ Battery and 
charger. Price, $28.00 
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IX-VOLT model Exide Radio Power 

Unit. Plugs in your light socket or 
base plug and stays charged from house 
lighting circuit. Banishes power-supply 
troubles and annoyances. Delivers con- 
tinuous, uniform supply of full ‘A’ 
power. Requires no attention save adding 
water once a year. Consists of large ca- 
pacity Exide Battery and charger in hand- 
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A Christmas Gift that every radio enthusiast will treasure 


some mahoganized metal cabinet. Unit 
in two sizes: 6-volt at $38; 4-volt at $28. 
Master Control Switch gives single cen- 
tral control of ‘‘A”’ and ‘‘B’’ circuits, in- 
cluding ‘‘B”’ Eliminator. Price $4.50 ex- 
tra. Units of smaller capacity with self- 
contained switches in 6-volt and 4-volt 
models. Prices: $36 and $27 complete. 
Pacific Coast prices slightly higher. 


For better reception 
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BRYERY owner of a good radio 
set can make it a better one by 
installing the new model Exide 
Radio Power Unit pictured here. 


This unit not only protects you 
from power failures, but at all 
times delivers a uniform flow of 
rich ‘‘A”’ power, so necessary for 
good reception. 


It plugs in your light socket or 
base plug and stays charged from 
your house lighting circuit. 


When you are using your set, 
the stored-up current flows from 
unit to tubes in a steady, unvary- 
ing stream. Literally packed full of 
power, this unit can be depended 
upon to deliver power at top effi- 
ciency during the longest program. 


Encased in the handsome ma- 
hoganized metal cabinet are an 
Exide Battery of large capacity 
and a specially designed charger. 
There are no moving parts. Noise- 
less in operation. Trouble-free— 
all you have to do is add water 
once a year. 


Power your set 
from your light socket 


For use with this unit is the new 
Master Control Switch, one of the 
outstanding developments in power 
control. With it you can govern 
both “A” and ‘B’’ circuits, in- 
cluding ‘‘B”’ Eliminator. Click the 
switch in one direction and your 
power goes on. Click the switch 
the other way and the unit goes 
on charge from your house lighting 
supply, restoring the current pre- 
viously consumed. 


Another advantage of the Mas- 
ter Control Switch is the flexibility 
of control. With the necessary wir- 
ing you can place the unit at points 
remote from the set...in a cabinet, 
nearby closet, etc. The switch can 
be placed on the set or wherever 
it is most convenient to operate. 


Unit sold in two sizes: for sets 
using 6-volt tubes, and for sets 
using 4-volt tubes. See the com- 
plete Exide line, including stand- 
ard *‘A” and ‘‘B” Batteries, at 
the nearest Exide dealer’s or your 
neighborhood radio store. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


RADIO POWER UNITS AND BATTERIES 


New Exide Master Control Switch 
Controls both ‘‘A”’ and ‘‘B”’ 


circuits, including ‘‘B”’ Elimi- 
nator. Permits unit to be 
placed at remote points: 
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For better reception 
| Exide ‘Radto ‘Power throughout 
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6-VOLT “A” BATTERY 


Standard Exide Radio 
““A”’ Battery for 6-volt 
tubes. Long-life. Rug- 
ged. Compact. Price 
$12.30 and up 


24-VOLT “B” BATTERY 


In glass cells. 6000 mil- 
liampere hour capacity. 
Also in 48-volt size. 
Prices $9.75 and $17.10 
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A Princely Gift 
Base of Pearl Permanite 
on Black, or of 
Tortoise Shell, Edged with 
Gold Design Complete 
with Parker Duofold 
Pen, $16.50 
Gift Box Included 


Here IS Something New to Give! 


Complete Sets 
Including Parker Duofold 
Pens, Bases 
and Gift Boxes, 
$10 to $35 


THE 
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eAnd Because the Pens Lie Level Without Drying 
Geo. S. “Parker’s Desk Sets Are Far Ahead of Others 


All With Non-Breakable Permanite Barrels — And 
25-Year Pen Point in the Parker Duofold 


F all the Christmas Gifts that have ap- 

peared this season, not one has caused 
such tremors of delight as these tapered Par- 
ker Duofold Fountain Pens in rich Glass and 
Permanite Desk Bases. 

Here IS something new to give! 

And all the more reason togive the one that 
permits the pens to lie level on the base with- 
out drying—always ready to write. 

Parker’s Ball-and-Socket Action does not 
hold the pens rigidly upright, as some. Nor 
merely let them tilt, as others. Parker’s action 
permits the pens to move gently in all direc- 
tions from horizontal to vertical. 

Thus these Desk Pens do not remain stick- 
ing up in the way. No accidental blow can tip 
the set over or spoil the pen. And at night one 


can slip the Parker Set ina drawer and lockit up. 

And also this—if anyone to whom you give 
the set wants to exchange the point, he can 
pick out any Parker Fountain Pen in the deal- 
er’s stock,and have it converted intoa tapered 
Desk Pen in a twinkling. 

Only the Parker Pens and Sets have this 
interchangeable feature! 

Moreover, all Parker Duofold Points are 
guaranteed 25 years not only for mechanical 
perfection but for wear! 

If that’s the kind of set you want to give 
Christmas, insist on the original Geo. S. Par- 
ker and accept no other. Write us for illus- 


trated circular if no Parker dealer is near. 

THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 
OFFICES AND SUBSIDIARIES: NEW YORK * CHICAGO + ATLANTA 
DALLAS * SAN FRANCISCO * TORONTO, CANADA * LONDON, ENGLAND 


December 11,1926 


Black Glass Base, with 
Parker Duofold Jr. Pen, 
$13.75 with any Parker 
Pastel Pen, $12.25 
“Azure Mist,”’ “Apple 
Green”’ or Crystal Base, 
with same pens, $16.50 


Duofold|Desk Sets — 


Black Glass Base, 


ith Park Black Glass Base, with 
Duofold Fi Pea 1 Parker Duofold Pen, 
$10 ‘ 4 $17.50 or $19.50; with 2 


Parker Duofold Pens, 
$27.50 or $31.50 


Double Oval Base, Black Glass, with 2 Parker 
Duofold Jr. Pens, $31; with 2 Over-size Duofolds, $35 
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Parker’s Complete 
Ball-and-Socket 
Action permits the 
pens to lie level 
without drying 


(Continued from Page 124) 
chair and lifted themselves immediately to 
a plump hassock. 

Dimly, from this position, they trans- 
mitted to Gilman Bray’s mind a thought 
of slippers—carpet slippers with a worsted 
flower embroidered on the roomy instep of 
each. 

Mysteriously the suggestion caught at 
Gilman Bray’s faney. He found himself 
carried helplessly headlong in the train of 
thought it set in furious motion. Slippers— 
a smoking jacket—an antimacassar behind 
his head 

He caught in his breath as the vision 
cleared and steadied. The immensity of it 
dazed him, hypnotized him. Spellbound, 
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rapt, fascinated, he stared at it, and, be- 
yond and through it, at Jane Olney’s face, 
transfigured in the gentleness of lamplight, 
the queer softening look about her lips. 

If just by dropping in to call like this he 
could flood her being with that radiance 
in whose mere reflection he felt his spirit 
bask—again he eaught his breath. Only 
Gilman Bray, only the most adept of con- 
noisseurs, could have conceived this epic 
inspiration; could after one stunned glimpse 
of its splendor translate it instantly from 
shining fancy into yet more glorious fact. 

He saw his previous irradiations as no 
more than firefly gleams against a pit-black 
night. Now she would feel the full, unfail- 
ing flame of noonday sun! She, who had 
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joyfully taken mere niggard moments, 
should be overwhelmed with months and 
years. 

He heard his voice. Remotely, as if he 
listened to an actor, he approved the tone; 
it did not offer, it entreated; it spoke not of 
her loneliness, but of his. Of Gilman Bray, 
as if he were a homeless dog, whining before 
adoorway! Artistically he even stammered 
on the amazing word: ‘‘ M-m-marry “a 


Thrilling, he saw the sudden quiver of | 


her lips; the tenderness of tears came to 
her eyes. If he had been free to choose her 
answering words he would have changed no 
syllable. 

“Why—why, Wesley! Of course I will— 
you poor, poor thing!” 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


energy and enthusiasm which is bound to 
bring success and a big future. The head 
trackwalker has promised to promote me 
from the local tracks to the express tracks 
on January first, and will raise my pay on 
that date. It is my hope and dream that I 
may celebrate Christmas Day by giving 
my family hot soup all around. In view 
of these facts, may I humbly beg of you to 
postpone cutting off my gas until January 
first? Hopefully yours, 
Morris BISHOP 


Serial No. J-23456 Dee. 15, 1926 


Mr. Morris BISHOP. 

Dear Sir: Your request for an extension 
noted. Would say that the calls upon our 
gas are particularly heavy in the holiday 
season, and in justice to our directors we 
cannot accede to your request. Our repre- 
sentative will call on December twenty- 
fourth to cut off your gas. 

Cordially yours, 
THE TOMPKINS CiTy GAS Co. 


Dec. 22, 1926 
THE TOMPKINS CITY GAS Co. 

Gentlemen: With reference to your 
Serial No. J-23456, would say that my ef- 
forts to borrow the sum of $9.00 have been 
vain, and if nothing can stir your hearts to 
merey, my only recourse must be suicide. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Morris BISHOP 


(Continued from Page 32) 


Serial No. J-23456 Dec. 24, 1926 


Mr. Morris BIsHop. 

Dear Sir: With reference to your at- 
tempted suicide of this morning, we beg to 
call your attention to the fact that you con- 
sumed 15,000 cu. ft. of the company’s gas in 
this attempt. The charge for this consump- 
tion, as reported by our representative who 
cut off your gas, has been noted on your 
bill. Action for this sum will be brought 
against you by our attorneys in case you 
survive, and will constitute a prior claim 
against your estate in case your attempt 
should prove successful. 

With best wishes of the season, we 


remain, THE TOMPKINS City Gas Co. 


Dec. 25, 1926 
In This Season of Peace and Good Will 

The Tompkins City Gas Company, 
Clasping the Hands of its Clients 

Who are its Dearest Friends, 
Extends its Heartiest Good Wishes 

For a Merry Christmas and 

a Happy New Year. 
—Morris Bishop. 


The Well-Bred Spider and the Fly 


HE spider spun a web of wondrous 

sheen. Frail and gossamerlike, it hung 
suspended below an ancient oak in a dark 
forest glen. 

The fly flew lazily into the forest. When he 
was still a hundred yards away the spider 


observed him, and immediately employed 
every feminine wile to win his attention. 

She darted up a thin strand of her web, 
casting amorous eyes at the enraptured fly. 
She executed a graceful little dance. She 
spoke flatteringly of his masculine charms. 
She hummed little snatches of song, pouted, 
and hung her beautiful head in a coy display 
of wistful sadness. 

Fascinated, the unsuspecting fly drew 
closer. The spell was upon him. He ad- 
vanced to the outer edge of the web, ready 
to enter. 

Suddenly the spider uttered a little shriek 
of horror. She had forgotten her breeding, 
her etiquette. There stood the fly, ready 
to enter her web. 

Was it proper? Was it being done? 

Should she invite him in? 

—Arthur L. Lippmann. 


Tom 


OM looked so like a movie hero; 
But now I rate him less than zero. 
A week ago Tom said, “‘Old Thing, 
Let’s have a day of gypsyting!”’ 
He got a car for hire. 
“With or without a driver?”’ ‘Oh, 
I'll drive, myself!”’ he said, and so 
He did. A blow-out! Heavy showers! 
We had to sit there seven hours. 


He couldn’t change a tire. 
—Mary Carolyn Davies. 


Al Vest-Pocket Geography 


ENTUCKY is the Blue Grass State. It is noted for its 
tobacco, its fast horses, its beautiful women and the pro- 
clivity of its citizens not to bother the courts with purely 
It is also noted as the land of courtesy, 


personal disputes. 


colonels and corn. There the corn is full of kernels, and the 
colonels, suh, are full of enthusiasm over hoss racing. The 
enthusiasm reaches its peak with the historic Kentucky Derby 


at Louisville. 


The Derby is a race usually participated in by about a 


dozen horses and one goat. 


The goat is the animal you 


usually bet on under the impression that it is a horse. 
The state has two geographical divisions—the lowlands 

and the hills. The hills are full of beautiful 

scenery, minerals and descendants of pioneers 


who are addicted to Republicanism, which 


Things You Never 
Heard About 
in School 
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in the lowlands ranks with horse stealing. Kentucky is proud 
of its sons, and glories in the fact that it gave Lincoln to the 
North, Jefferson Davis to the South and inspiration to 
Stephen C. Foster, the sweet singer who made the Kentucky 


Home an international 
institution. 
—WILLIAMP. ROWLEY. 
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Kentucky 


DRAWN BY F. MILLER 
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CCORDING to the diction- 
ary N. B. means “Take 
Note” or ‘‘ Mark Well’. You see 
it printed on notices and bul- 
letins, calling your attention to 
some particularly important 


On the 


HATCHWAY 
No-Button 
Union Suit 


it calls your attention to a feature 
such as you have never seen before, 
or ever will see, in any other under- 
wear. It means NO BUTTONS. 
Absolutely buttonless front and back, 
without a single button anywhere in 
its entire construction, Hatchway 
guarantees complete freedom from 
petty annoyances and costly repairs. 
Not a button to get lost, cracked, or 
broken; not a buttonhole to gape and 
tear and rip; not a single uncom- 
fortable pull or strain in the whole 
garment. It’s knit to fit, and stay 
put, without a single button. 


feature. 


HATCHWAY is made to please every 
taste. To suit every pocketbook. Me- 
dium or heavy, in cotton, wool, worsted 
or mercerized fabrics. Most good deal- 
ers sell HATCHWAY UNION SUITS. 
But if you have the slightest difficulty 
getting exactly what you want, we will 
gladly see you are supplied, delivery 
free, anywhere in the United States. 


Men’s Suits—$2.00; $2.50; $3.00; $4.00; 
$5.00; $6.00 


Boys’ Suits—Ages 6 to 16 only— 
$1.50; $2.00 
4 : site. aay 

In ordering, please write, stating size 
and enclosing check or money order, 
direct to our mill at Albany. A beauti- 
ful catalogue illustrating the complete 
line of HATCHWAY UNION SUITS | 
in both winter and summer weights sent 
free on request. 


DEALERS 
Write us for samples and swatches if you are 
interested in stocking Hatchway Union 
Suits, or ask to have our representative call. 
In certain localities exclusive agencies are 
open to the right kind of merchant. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 
Albany New York 


Woods Underwear Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada, 
Licensed Manufacturers of these lines for Canada. 
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WONDERBOX — Selected 

candies for children. Boxes 

show twelve different won- 

der-tales. Sold singly or by 
the set. 


A FUSSY PACKAGE— 

Nut combination, nut and 

chew-y centers. Special 
Christmas bands, 


SALMAGUNDI—A 


“‘medley of good things’’ 

in chocolates packed in 

charming metal box, band- 
ed for Christmas. 


CHOCOLATE COVERED 
FRUITS AND NUTS— 
Richness and luxury. 
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The Candy Everybody Wants! 


Whitman’s alone cater to individual tastes in chocolates 
and confections. 

By taking a little thought you can pay the real compliment 
of giving an assortment that will exactly suit the taste of the 
person who receives it. 


Packages of known quality—names made household words 


- all through the land because they stand for definite candy tastes, 


each package having an individuality and an appeal all its own. 


Write for our illustrated descriptive circular and order form 
which will simplify your Christmas shopping, and enable you 
to make your candy gifts each a personal choice. 


At the Whitman agency near you are all the Whitman 
packages, in special Christmas wraps and bands—Sampler, 
Pleasure Island, Salmagundi, Cloisonné, Bonnybrook Milk 
Chocolates, The Fussy Package, Nuts Chocolate Covered, Choc- 
olate Covered Fruits and Nuts, the Wonderbox and others. 


Every package of Whitman’s is shipped direct to Whitman 
sales agents everywhere and doubly guaranteed. 


Examine also the fancy holiday containers for Whitman’s 
—unusual and beautiful boxes, baskets and chests. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


wat 
pa Sy 
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PLEASURE ISLAND — A 
teal find in chocolate treas- 
ure. A romantic package, 
also to be had in this outer 
“‘sea-chest.”” 


BONNYBROOK MILK 
CHOCOLATES—New and 
already a great favorite — 
give it in its bright “Merry 
Christmas’”’ band. 


STANDARD CHOCO- 
LATES—More than ever 


attractive in colorful holi- 
day attire. 


NUTS CHOCOLATE 

COVERED — Whole nut 

meats, embedded in tich 
chocolate. 


CLOISONNE—Chocolates 
in a beautiful box of metal 
—a gorgeous gift. Decorated 
with Christmas band. 

3% lbs. $5. 


VIE 
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I discovered that all the time we had been 
searching the mountain roads for girlie’s 


original old hat it was still right with us, ° 


wedged tightly between the rods of the 
baggage rack on the tail of the flivver. 
When I yanked the old hat loose at Dijon 
it was solidly caked with the white dust of 
France. We left it out with our shoes for 
the hotel boots, however, that night, so it 
was the old hat mom wore into Paris. 

From that on the new hat that my little 
boy had picked out for the missus at the 
farm-implement store at Moutard was one 
of the greatest handicaps to my driving. As 
girlie just about fits into the rear seat of a 
tonneau, there was no room for the new 
hat any place except down at my feet. Try- 
ing to drive through the traffic of the 
Grands Boulevards of Paris while attempt- 
ing to keep your own feet, hand luggage, 
two restless children and a St. Bernard suf- 
fering from delusions off a lady’s new hat 
is—well, it takes the heart out of you. And 
I was handicapped by my ignorance of cer- 
tain local traffic rules in Paris. 

In the busy plaza in front of the Paris 
opera house, for instance, the traffic cop 
stationed out in the middle of the plaza 
sprung anew onetome. He first clears the 
whole plaza for action by raising his gleam- 
ing white baton, halting all automobile 
traffic in all the six or seven streets con- 
verging into the plaza. 


A Man of Courage 


Then, the plaza cleared of cars, he sud- 
denly grasps the waxed right tip of his 
mustache and gives it a graceful twirl. This 
is the signal for all motor traffic in the three 
streets radiating off from the right tip of 
his mustache to charge into the plaza. This 
would be all right if a French cop had the 
strength of character to pause after the 
first graceful flirt with the right tip of his 
mustache. He can’t do it. From force of 
habit, and to preserve the balance of the 
facial ensemble, up goes the hand instantly 
to give the left waxed point a graceful twirl 
also. 

On comes all the traffic in the four streets 
radiating off from the left tip of his mus- 
tache. The cop saves his own life by 
scrambling up an ornamental electric-light 
pole, out in the middle of the plaza, and 
holding his feet close to his body when the 
opposing lines of cars crash. But I had my 
own troubles, what with trying to take on 
only cars my own size in the battle, and the 
children taking advantage of my preoccu- 
pation to get at mom’s new hat and tie it on 
the St. Bernard’s head, and mom screaming 
at me to rescue the hat from the half-wit 
mutt, and the children cheering, and the 
crazy St. Bernard’s elbow poking me in the 
right eye every time the mutt made a pass 
at the hat. ‘ 

We lost part of a mud guard and one 
suitcase in the rumpus, but as the suitcase 
contained only my own stuff, girlie took the 


loss calmly. A big motor truck, which was 


fortunately going out our way, finally 
batted us backward outside the city limits, 
and we had no troubles after that—at least 
not until our real troubles began in Ireland. 

Merely a casual, harmless question that 
I put to a Dublin garage man, this McGraw 
gent I mentioned, started the first catas- 
trophe just as I was all set to climb into the 
flivver one Monday morning and start 
westward across Ireland. 

“My good man,’ I happened to remark, 
“T don’t suppose the roads in Ireland are as 
good as they are in England, eh?”’ 

I give you my word of honor that’s 
every last word I said, but right away he 
went loco. Landing on both my eyes the 
way he did, without the slightest warning, 
he caught me off my guard. Even then I’d 
have killed the big plate of mush if girlie, as 
usual, hadn’t butted in. With girlie’s en- 
tire weight draped round me, holding my 
arms and screaming, what chance did I 


. have to do my stuff to the big blah? 
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Taken off my guard the way I was, I had 
to stay in Dublin all that week, or until I 
was physically able to appear at the police- 
court hearing. Then the magistrate bawled 
me out when he heard what I had said to 
McGraw, but on account of my surname he 
let me off with a suspended sentence. It’sa 
good thing it wasn’t girlie on trial. Her 
maiden name was Cromwell. 

Even when I could see well enough again 
to drive from Dublin to Athlone, our sec- 
ond overnight stop, I was in no fit physical 
condition to take on this Higgins misfit who 
attacked me there. Girlie, fortunately, 
wasn’t on hand to cramp my style when I 
mixed it up with this Higgins; but as Hig- 
gins also went loco without the slightest 
warning, he also, of course, caught me off 
my guard or I would have killed him too. 

I was stretching my legs in a stroll, the 
evening we arrived at Athlone, when I met 
up with Higgins on a little stone bridge. 
They usually come big, the Higginses—at 
least all I’ve met. McGraw, back in Dub- 
lin, was the biggest man in all Ireland, but 
this Higgins was easily twice as big as Mc- 
Graw. He seemed a peaceful enough man, 
however, as I stopped him to ask the local 
name of the damp spot oozing under the 
little stone bridge. 

“What name, my man, have you here for 
this little drink of dirty water, if any?” I 
asked Higgins politely. 

Maybe I should not have added the “‘if 
any.”’ And, later, I learned that often at 
Sunday-night concerts in the New York 
Hippodrome the great John McCormack 
sings a song about this same Athlone 
stream, always in a way that causes even 
Moe Ginsberg, the usher, to break down 
and cry as if his heart were breaking. 

I didn’t know these things then, so this 
Higgins caught me off my guard. Before I 
could get myself set to break his bull neck 
he had me over the bridge and into the 
muck they call a river. And when I tried 
to drag my feet out of the mud and break 
him in two, Higgins, being now firmly 
footed on the solid bank, was in an advan- 
tageous position, from which it required no 
skill to push an adversary back into the 
muck with repeated rights and lefts to the 
face. 

“A drink of dirty water, is it so?” the 
big maniac would shout at each new wallop. 
“Well, drink deep then, my bucko, where 
the River Shannon flows!” 

Night fell. I had Higgins played out by 
that time, so he finally went on his way and 
I scrambled out to solid ground. Before I 
could get at him he had faded in the dark- 
ness. 


The Warrior’s Challenge 


Instead of our expected one night at 
Athlone, we were there four days. I was 
well enough, really, to start off on the third 
day; but just as we were about ready to 
pack and move onward the little half- 
portion doctor who had been attending me 
came to the hotel to take a last look at my 
face. I hadn’t had my morning coffee, and 
the little doc wasn’t any too gentle with the 
adhesive plaster. To make matters worse, 
just when he was ripping off the biggest 
strip of plaster on my face the little squirt 
began to sing Where the River Shannon 
Flows. 

As I often tell the missus I’ll stand just 
so much, then look out from under! All I 
meant to do was just to grab the little 
fellow and shake the song out of him, but 
my foot caught in the carpet or something 
and he caught me off my guard. 

The doc, thinking I had suddenly gone 
delirious, was on top of me the instant I 
fell. He didn’t knock me down. I fell. 
And still thinking I was off my head, he 
grabbed the bedclothes and had me tied up 
helpless, hand and foot, before I could re- 
alize what he was at and paste him one. It 
was afternoon before I woke up from the 
shot of morphine he had jammed into me. 


Girlie knew just as well as I did that 
I wasn’t delirious, nevertheless,.when I 
finally woke up I was still tied up just as 
tight as I had been when the little doc 
left—tighter. And instead of untying me, 
girlie just sat down beside the bed and 
talked to me all the rest of the afternoon. 

“One final word and I am done,” she 
concluded as darkness descended. ‘‘Since 
landing in Ireland you have asked the na- 
tives only two questions. You are now 
just two questions over your quota. From 
now until the day we leave Ireland, all you 
have to do is to shut your big trap and 
chauff.”’ 

That’s*how much sympathy I got in my 
weakened physical condition. But girlie 
and all the Higgins and McGraw gents alive 
can’t intimidate me. In fact, I want to 
pause just long enough right here to tell 
young Mr. McGraw to his teeth in plain 
type that I saw some country roads in Ire- 
land that were worse than the roads in 
England. They were rotten. Is that plain 
enough? Rotten! Yes, and I here and now 
tell this Higgins bird also that if the damp 
spot I saw at Athlone is a river, then our 
cellar in Brielle, New Jersey, after a heavy 
rain, is the mouth of the Amazon. And my 
address, Messrs. Higgins and McGraw, is 
the Grand Hotel du Lac, Vevey, Switzer- 
land, and you can always find me right 
here. They’ll get fat, these birds, trying to 
throw a scare into me. 


Accidents Will Happen 


When I’ve finished my business with 
these two bright little boys at our next 
meeting I intend to conclude the session 
by standing over them and telling them in 
complete detail also what I think of the 
roads through three sections of Central Ire- 
land that are known now as the devastated 
regions. 

The first of these devastated regions we 
bounced into was, until recent years, the 
site of a splendid statue of Ireland’s late 
revered ruler, King George I1I—up to the 
time that the British Army moved out of 
the local barracks and the new Irish Free 
State Army moved in. While the lads of 
the Free State Army, it seems, were study- 
ing the mechanism of a field gun on the day 
of their arrival, the gun accidentally was 
discharged. The first shot happened to 
knock the king’s block off. A few minutes 
later the same accident occurred, the sec- 
ond shot slamming King George in the 
slats. So it went, day after day, or until 
the boys had learned to control their field 
piece; but by that time the king was a mess. 

At the second devastated region we came 
to I met up with four major generals of the 
Free State Army who were stationed in the 
local barracks, and the four gentlemen 
kindly dropped their card game of forty- 
fives and personally conducted us to the 
spot, now a chasm, which until recently was 
graced with a statue of the eminent British 
statesman, Robert, second Viscount and 
Marquis of Londonderry, Lord Castle- 
reagh—or, as he has been affectionately 
remembered in Southern Ireland for a 
century, Blatherskite Bob. Accidents had 
happened here also, the major generals all 
told us, while the boys were at target prac- 
tice; or as one of the gentlemen, Major 
General McElhenny, well phrased it, boys 
will be boys. 

The third of the devastated regions we 
came to can now be crossed only in a bal- 
loon. We had to make a lumpy detour of 
sixteen miles to get round the artificial hole. 
Until a regiment of the new Free State 
artillery arrived—care-free, high-spirited 
lads all of them—the middle of the newly 
created valley was a high mound decorated 
at the peak with a beautiful statue of 
William of Orange. You would never know 
William now. This whole region, in fact, 
now ranks first among European exhibits 
of its kind, the second being Verdun. 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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AUTOMATIC 


Just press the trigger 
- theres your light 


It must have been a relief to grand- 
pa when center-fire cartridges re- 
placed flint, fuse, priming cap, pow- 
der horn and shot bag; when the 
musket bowed to progress and in- 
vention. Certainly Dad rejoiced 
when he traded in his get-out-and- 
crank automobile. 

And now we no longer see the 
get-out-and-crank lighter!—at least 
not in critical company. 

A new lighter, the Douglass, pro- 
duces a flame at the mere pressing of 
a trigger; is startling in its simplicity, 
in its precision. Lighters of yesterday 
will soon repose as curios on the 
mantel —under grandpa’s musket. 

The new Douglass, in gold, silver, or 
leather covered, will make many a smoker’s 
way easier this holiday season for it graces 


vest pocket or vanity equally well and is 
a gift supremely certain of appreciation. 


DEALERS who haven’t yet stocked the 
Douglass should wire Hargraft & Sons, 
Wrigley Bldg., Chicago, for an assort- 
ment. The Douglass Co. 


Douglass 
Lighter 


SPONSORED BY “HARGRAET 


The Douglass is automatic. Just press the trigger— 
there’s your light! At your favortte tobacconist sor jew- 
eler’s—thename Douglass onthebottomof each lighter. 


HE great annual festivals have a 
way of reminding us of former 
celebrations. 


A year ago, this organization had 
cause for celebration because twice as 
many people were riding on Mansfield 
Tires as had known them from experi- 
ence a year previous. 


Now, a year later, three times as 
many car owners are experiencing 
Mansfield Tire Service on their cars. 


It is an inspiring thing to be able to 
make a better Tire—but it is even 


Recognition 


THE MANSFIELD TIRE @ RUBBER COMPANY, MANSFIELD, OHIO 
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more inspiring to win and hold such 
astounding recognition of superior 
quality and value. 


The very great privilege it is to de- 
serve such recognition, implies the 
very great responsibility to continue 
to deserve it. 


To the great Hardware Wholesalers 
who make the Mansfield standard of 
quality possible by lowering the cost 
of tire distribution— 

And to car owners everywhere, we 
repeat,—‘“‘ The standard of quality is 
higher’’—and always will be. 


Balloon Cords Truck Cords Heavy Duty Cords Regular Cords Fabric Tires 


The Cost of Distribution is Lower — The 


December 11, 1926 


Not to Undersell, but — to Overserve 


Three Times as 


Friends 


Standard of Quality is Higher 
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But the happy day finally arrived when 
we were out of the last shell hole and bowl- 
ing westward on the splendid highway 
justly celebrated as the Ballaghaderreen- 
Cushlamadhuhgdheen-Blannydhawshkillik 
Road. It’s a credit to Ireland, that road— 
to any country. In English the name of 
the road means, in fact, the Highway 
Across the Little Bit of Heaven That Fell 
and They Called it Ireland; but the natives 
have whittled that cumbersome title down 
simply to the Ballaghaderreen-Cushlama- 
dhuhgdheen-Blannydhawshkillik Road for 
the convenience of visiting motorists. 

“At last we are on historic ground, chil- 
dren,” I cried, as we zipped along the beau- 
tiful highway. ‘“‘This is the very road that 
Uncle Malachy’s beautiful young aunt, the 
madcap Lady Kate, followed—the time she 
lepped on the back of one of her sainted 
father’s herd of superb Arabian stallions 
and rode like the wind all the way across 
Ireland, from our castle on the west coast 
to Dublin Town. As Uncle Malachy al- 
ways said, Lady Kate was a case. She had 
had some sort of girlish tiff, it seems, with 
a school friend, the then uncrowned and 
youthful Victoria, later Queen of the Sas- 
senachs; and madcap Katie dashed across 
Ireland just to give the grandest ball Dub- 
lin had seen and get square with the Queen- 
Victoria-to-be by not inviting her.” 

“‘ An’ sorra the day,”’ the missus broke in, 
“that same blow killed the Queen in her 
youth, so it did.” 

But blooey for that kind of stuff—the 
children and I just paid no attention. We 
reveled in every historic inch of the high- 
way until, a few miles to the westward, we 
were forced to leave it. We had to detour 
for miles round a section where, by an odd 
coincidence, a monument of this very same 
Queen Victoria had stood until the Free 
State artillery arrived. 

And I never could find the Ballagha- 
derreen - Cushlamadhuhgdheen - Blannyd - 
hawshkillik pike again. I couldn’t ask the 
natives to direct me back to it. I couldn’t 
pronounce it. We were sunk. I did have, 
however, a pretty good idea of the general 
location of our castle. Its towers and tur- 
rets, as Uncle Malachy used to say, combed 
the clouds of the heavens at the extreme 
end of a noble, lonely headland of the At- 
lantic, called Carrickyvegraly Point. But 
not a native could get my pronunciation of 
Carrickyvegraly. 


A Retainer’s Humble Cottage 


For days the best we could do was to keep 
our ears open until we heard someone men- 
tion some burg or other having a name of 
only two or three syllables—something we 
could pronounce. From Tulsk, say, we 
would goto Sligo. At Sligo we would hear 
the word “Tuam” and zigzag south to 
Tuam, and so on. Finally, when I found 
myself driving into a little town called 
Ballina for the third time in the same week, 
I just chucked my whole routing system 
and steered west by dead reckoning. 

“Just find the Atlantic,’’ Uncle Malachy 
used tosay, ‘and you can’t miss the castle.”’ 

You can imagine our relief then when, 
one pleasant morning, on our third com- 
plete tour of the County Mayo coast line in 
search of the castle, we caught up with a 
wagon that displayed on the tailboard in 
bright green lettering, ‘‘The Carricky- 
vegraly Point Lobster and Kelp Company, 
Ltd.” 

I threw the fliv into low and slowly fol- 
lowed the wagon out to the extreme end of 
the noble lonely headland of the Atlantic, 
called Carrickyvegraly. We were standing 
at last on the sacred soil of my people. 

Someone—need I mention the national- 
ity of the miscreants?—had been there be- 
fore us. 


THE SATURDAY 


Never before had I looked upon such a 
scene of barbarous, destructive sheer devil- 
try! Not even a tree of our old castle park 
that Uncle Malachy had described had been 
left standing by the Sassenachs in their wild 
lust for revenge. Of the great castle itself 
not a stone remained upon stone. 

I could see it all—the craven invaders 
skulking beyond castle walls until their bet- 
ters were far overseas; the fear on their 
hideous faces when they at last nerved 
themselves to cross the portcullis; their 
wild screams of hate when fear faded at 
last in the mad scene of revengeful destruc- 
tiveness. : 

A humble cottage—once, no doubt, the 
proud little home of one of our under gar- 
deners or kennel masters—stood alone at the 
extreme end of the noble lonely headland. 
That was all they had left standing. Sadly 
I entered the roofless small cottage, peer- 
ing about for antiques in the living room. 
Nothing remained but a wheelbarrow. 


Unconscious Leave-Taking 


My intention had been to stay there a 
week, making catalogue lists of the antiques 
and tapestries. Small chance had I now of 
recovering the antiques—far scattered long 
since among grand homes in England. The 
desolation repelled me, unmanned me. And 
when we got back to the fliv the St. Bernard 
in the meantime had chewed girlie’s new 
bonnet to ribbons. 

“‘T might have known what we’d find!” 
she screamed hysterically. ‘‘A wheelbar- 
row! A wheelbarrow! Oh, for a good firm 
grip this minute on your sainted ancestor’s 
pick or shovel!” 

She was in no mood to reason with. And 
all the way back across Ireland she —— 
Well, only a lady of her physical stamina 
could keep up to top form that way, day 
and night, from the west coast to Dublin, 
and survive such intensive internal com- 
bustion. 

The first time she smiled again was when 
a big hulking dock hand—one Donnelly, he 
turned out to be—raced aboard our boat, 
just as we were casting off from the North 
Wall docks of Dublin, with a last load of 
hand baggage and knocked me down with 
his lumbering wheelbarrow. 

““A phweelbarrow!”’ cried the missus, 
with a long, merry laugh. ‘Sure an’ all,” 
she added, in her sour idea of a brogue, 
‘tis a weepon most appropriate.” 

The big Donnelly lout was ashore again 
and the gangplank withdrawn before I 
could get at him. But I stopped his derisive 
grins when, across the slowly widening gap 
as the boat began to move away from the 
pier, I told him what I thought of him. 

I had started off with “hulking, swinish, 
bat-eyed, cavery-faced pup” and had 
worked along through “‘white-livered Eng- 
lish, Scotch-Irish terrier’’ in my remarks to 
the receding Donnelly, when out on the 
pier ran a high-hatted gent, waving wildly. 
So the boat backed to the pier again and 
once more pushed out the gangplank; and 
the plug-hatted gent stepped aboard with 
us—several paces behind Donnelly. 

Rather than start anything in front of all 
the passengers, I walked away from this 
Donnelly in a dignified manner. Conse- 
quently my back was turned to him, so he 
caught me off my guard or I would have 
killed him. 

I remember a last glimpse of the tall 
monument to another great Irishman, the 
Duke of Wellington—also an ancestor, 
Uncle Malachy said, but on the maternal 
side—looming high above the gray mass of 
Dublin; and one day my head bandage 
slipped and I could see that girlie, looking 
drawn, was still at the steering wheel, and 
the St. Bernard was gone, and we were 
climbing on low a stiff Alpine grade in 
peaceful Switzerland. 
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No. 034-6. Rich, dark pig- 
skin, English finish edges. 
Six 14k. gold-plated hooks. 
14k. solid gold corners. 
Free key-veturn service. 
Satin-lined gift box. $3.50 
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A Girt always welcome— 


always in good taste 


Te ee gift and one that re- 
flects your own good taste—that’s 
the ideal in Christmas giving. 

Buxton Keytainers fit that descrip- 
tion exactly. In few other gifts do 
you find such a tare combination of 
utility and beauty. There are models 
for both men and women, 
and for almost any num- 
ber of keys. 

In a Buxton Keytainer 
keys lie flat, compact, con- 
venient. Always at the 
finger tips when needed; 
no tangled sharp bits of 
metal to tear holes in 
pockets or handbags. 
Strong one-piece re- 
volving hooks with 
hump locks that do not 
break, bend or get out 


Key-Return Service 


These two cards carry the 
same number. One you fill 
out with your name and mail 
to Buxton. The other, with- 


< 
“ 


7 


oforder. And the patented pocket flap 
keeps the Keytainer always in shape. 


Beauty of fine leather and of ex- 
pert hand workmanship is combined 
in Buxton Keytainers. You can’t 
choose a handsomer gift, nor one that 
goes so well with other personal 
leather accessories. 
Priced from a dollar up, to 
suit any purse. An added 
feature is the Buxton Key- 
Return Service. Ask the 
sales person to tell you 
how it operates. 


Write for further infor- 
mation and a booklet 
to BUXTON, Inc., 326 
Ma#n St., Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 


In Canada, The Julian 
Sale Leather Goods Com- 
pany, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


out your name, but bearing 
your number, stays in the 
Keytainer and offers a re- 
ward to finder for its return. 


a 

No. 037-6. Brown alligator calf. 

14k. solid gold button and corners. 

Six 14k. gold-plated hooks. Free 

Rey-return service. Satin-lined gift 
box. $7.25. Others $2.00 up. 


No. 0110-4. Velvet calf, brown 
or gray, calf-lined. 4 hooks,14k. 
gold-plated; holds 8 keys. 
Free key-return service. $2.75. 


No. 02-6. Brown cowhide. 6 

one-piece revolving hooks; holds 

12 keys. Free key-return ser- 
vice. $1.00. 


BUXTON KEY-ITAINER 
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eA MAN will appreciate your good judgment 


when he receives the new Van Heusen 
Christmas Box. Thereafter daily satisfaction 
will remind him of your discriminating thought- 
fulness. 


The Van Heusen is the accepted collar among 
smartly dressed men, for it has style and comfort 
woven into it by an exclusive, patented process. 
The secret of Van Heusen superiority—as mil- 
lions of men know—is in the way it’s made, in 
its perfect woven-in-curve and fold; in its single 
piece of smooth, sturdy, multi-ply fabric—no 
bands, no seams, no need for starch. 


A Most ACCEPTABLE GIFT 


Six of the World’s Smartest Collars, in a special 
Christmas Box that is all ready for the tree—a 
wonderful gift for three dollars. 


Which of the twelve Van Heusen styles does he 
wear? When he isn’t looking, go to his bureau 
drawer and glance at the neckband of his collars. 
Then run — DON’T WALK! —to the nearest 
haberdasher, who’ll greet you with a smile and 
the beautiful red-and-green box. 


It’s a fine way to solve the Christmas problem— 
the giving of a useful gift. 


12 Smart Styles at Fifty Cents Each 


PHILLIPS-JONES, NEW YORK 


VAN HIEUSEN 


PATENTED 


the World’s Smartest 


Collar 


NY 


AMERICA I 
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POLAND 


(Continued from Page 23) 


much-partitioned land became another 
battleground during the Russo-Polish strug- 
gle of 1920. 

All this was bad enough, but out of this 
débris had to be reared an absolutely new 
state. Construction was impeded by the 
fact that there were three Polands—namely, 
Russian, German and Austrian, with con- 
flicting religions and languages. At the 
present time seven different tongues are 
spoken in the republic. The people had no 
experience in self-government. Further- 
more, when the Poles finally got down to 
peace with their neighbors they began to 
quarrel among themselves. The passion for 
politics to which I have referred now ran 
riot. 

When Pilsudski asserted himself last May 
there were exactly thirty different party 
groups in the country. One handicap on 
material progress is that the nation has not 
yet outgrown the habit of looking at its 
economic ills through political spectacles. 

Poland primarily is an agricultural coun- 
try. Since much of it was laid waste in the 
war and a large part of the equipment de- 
stroyed, the return to normalcy was de- 
layed. Approximately 65 per cent of the 
population get their living from the soil. A 
larger percentage of land is under cultiva- 
tion than in any other European country. 
One of the acute problems is a landless 
peasantry, so far as ownership is concerned. 
It is the exact opposite of France, where 
there are 5,000,000 farm proprietors. The 
big estate on an almost feudal basis still 
obtains. It gives the Polish radical a good 
arguing point. 

Following the achievement of independ- 
ence, Poland’s constant concern, to quote 
an observer at Warsaw, has been ‘‘to put 
marrow into the bones of the nation’s 
financial and economic structure so as to 
provide a basis for prosperity which would 
reénforce political freedom.” 


Minted in Philadelphia 


Since 1918 there have been four distinct 
epochs in the economic life of the country. 
The first began with the Armistice and con- 
tinued until December, 1923. This was the 
period of national organization, including 
the setting up of parliament and the elec- 
tion of a president. The war with the 
Bolsheviki was successfully waged, frontiers 
definitely defined and the farmer turned 
from the sword to the plowshare. 

The second era extended from January, 
1924, to the latter part of 1925. The out- 
standing feature was the return to a stable 
currency on a gold basis. The Poles abol- 
ished the mark and substituted a new 
monetary unit called the zloty. The word 
means “‘made of gold.’”’ Hence in referring 


to a gold zloty you must use the words 
“Zloty zloty.’’ At par, its value is equiva- 
lent to that of the French gold france, which 
is 19.3 cents. At the same time Poland 
created a central bank of issue—the Bank 
of Poland—with substantial gold reserves 
and a capital of 100,000,000 zlotys, which 
was oversubscribed by the people. Almost 
immediately the zloty went to par. All the 
silver zlotys—they numbered 48,000,000— 
were minted in Philadelphia. 

It was during the third cycle, which 
started in 1925, that confusion reigned. 
This was the time of depression and ulti- 
mate readjustment. There were two main 
contributory causes. One was an orgy of 
spending; the other was the crop failure, 
which necessitated large purchases of flour 
from abroad. This drained the resources of 
the Bank of Poland so that it was no longer 
possible to intervene when the parity of 
the zloty was threatened. In consequence 
exchange broke and credit and confidence 
temporarily took flight. Moreover, un- 
settled conditions in Russia destroyed the 
market for Polish goods, while increasing 
friction with Germany over Upper Silesia 
interfered with exports to the west. It was 
just about this time that the coal agree- 
ment between Germany and Poland ex- 
pired and the Germans practically stopped 
their consumption of the Polish article. 
Added to all this was the usual political 
mess growing out of the welter of parties. 
Nevertheless, the country pulled itself to- 
gether. Rigid national economies were 
effected and a drastic tax scheme enforced. 


A British Benefaction 


The fourth stage began with the new 
government deal following the Pilsudski 
coup of last May. As in Italy and Spain, , 
authority was concentrated, and it was 
possible to encourage the introduction of 
fresh foreign capital on a sound basis. It 
was shortly after Pilsudski took hold that 
the Anaconda-Harriman transaction, over 
which three cabinets had temporized, was 
put through. 

There has been a distinct economic im- 
provement all around. At the time I write 
the budget has been balanced and the 
zloty remains around eleyen cents. Com- 
pared with the depreciation of the franc, 
this is strong. The British coal strike 
proved to be a godsend for Upper Silesia. 
Like the Germans, the Poles have capital- 
ized England’s latest trade-union folly. In 
July alone the exports of Polish coal to 
former British markets, including Eng- 
land, aggregated more than 500,000 tons. 

This leads to an important fact about 
Poland which may as well be disposed of 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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OVER 200 MODELS 
OVER 4000 DEALERS 


Nearly halfa million owners 


This busy street scene shows only about 60 cars and trucks. 


. The more than 200 Lycoming-Powered models (no two alike) would block the traffic 
all four ways. That gives you some idea of the wide variety of makes, styles and 
prices from which you can choose a car or truck and still have Lycoming Power. 


65 different passenger models—sedans, touring models, coupes, roadsters, coaches, 
broughams, town cars, etc.; also more than 135 trucks in all standard body types— 
all powered with Lycoming Motors. 


Nearly half a million owners know what this means. They have enjoyed, by actual 
experience, the results of Lycoming’s eighteen years’ specialized experience in motor 
creation, the great resources of this highly developed organization, the facilities of 
the Lycoming plants, the uncompromising Lycoming standards of workmanship 
and precision. 

The makers of these 200 different models have added the strength and matured 
ability of Lycoming to their own broad experience and resources. In collaboration 
with them, working toward their individual ideals of excellence, Lycoming has 
designed motors of four, six and eight cylinders in line, each adapted in power rating 
and structural detail to the particular car or truck for which it is intended. 

This great group of Lycoming-Powered Cars and Trucks is now illustrated and de- 
sctibed in a single book. Prices and main specifications of the various makes and 
models are given in convenient form for ready comparison—ample information to 
enable you to select those models about which you wish more complete details. 
This unusual book will be mailed free to any responsible person. In writing, please 
state whether interested in a passenger car or a truck. 


LYCOMING MANUFACTURING COMPANY + WILLIAMSPORT, PENNSYLVANIA 
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RADIO 


In simplicity, reliability and tone—absolutely unique 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING: — The 
Atwater Kent Radio Hour brings you 
the stars of opera and concert, in 
Radio’s finest program. Hearit at 9:15 
Eastern Time, 8:15 Central Time, 


through : 

WEAE.. New York 
WJAR . Providence 
WEEL.... Boston 
wre. Washington 
WSAI . Cincinnati 
WTAM. Cleveland 
WTAG . Worcester 


WGN... Chicago 
wl. Philadelphia 
WCAE. Pittsburgh 


WGR.... Buffalo 
woc . Davenport 
KSD... St, Louis 
ww]... Detroit 


weco . . Minneapolis-St. Paul 


Prices slightly higher 
from the Rockies west, 
and in Canada 


Model L Speaker, 
dark brown crystal- 
line finish, $16.00 


Model 35, six-tube One Dial receiver, 
shielded cabinet, less tubes and batteries, ceiver, Less tubes and batteries, but 
but with battery cable attached, $70.00 


ApS great pianist, Josef Hofmann, is also 
an inventor and manufacturer. As he listens 
to radio, he thinks not only of tone but of 
design and workmanship. 


Read this letter which he has been kind 


enough to send us: 


“Being the fortunate owner of one of your 
latest types of Radio, I wish herewith to 
congratulate you upon this most extraor- 
dinary achievement. 


“The compactness of your device and the 
beautiful finish of the electro-mechanical 
parts, as well as the very handsome con- 
tainer of the former, are a joy to me and 
my friends. 


“The simplicity of operation and all-round 


Model 32, seven-tube ONE Dial re- 


with battery cable attached, $140.00 


reliability, as well as the superb quality of 
tone, are absolutely unique. 

“The function is perfect! 

more?” 
The Receiving Set Mr. Hofmann likes so 
much is a OnE Dial Atwater Kent. Of 
course, he also uses an Atwater Kent Radio 
Speaker for its “superb quality of tone.” 

“A joy to me and my friends,” says Mr. 
Hofmann. And so they will be to you and 
your friends when an Atwater Kent ONE 
Dial Receiver and Radio Speaker are placed 
in your home. 


Can one say 


Send for illustrated booklet telling the complete story of. 
Atwater Kent Radio 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING. COMPANY 
4703 Wissahickon Ave, 4. Atwater Kent, Pres. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Model 30, six-tube ONE Dial receiver./ 
Less tubes and batteries, but with bat- | 
tery cable attached, $85.00 | 


Model H Speaker, 
dark brown crystal- 
line finish, $21.00 
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here. It lies in a large variety of natu- 
ral resources that make her almost self- 
contained. 

The Germans used to say of Poland that 
she was like a can of sardines in that she 
had tin, oil and food, but no head. For a 
long time this was true to a certain extent, 
because the Poles lacked executive direc- 
tion. The rich were pleasure-loving and 
had the Russian indifference to work. With 
self-determination has come a considerable 
degree of responsibility, evident in a sur- 
vival of physical and economic difficulties 
which would have overwhelmed a less pa- 
triotic people. 

Now a word about coal. Due to the 
acquisition of the rich fields of Upper 
Silesia, Poland today owns one of the rich- 
est coal basins in the world. She ranks 
third in European output, Germany being 
first and England second. She is also third 
in petroleum production in Europe—the 
war gave her Galicia—being only sur- 
passed by Russia and Rumania. The coal 
output is now 90 per cent of prewar and the 
oil 80 per cent. 

Many do not realize that Poland has one 
of the largest textile industries in Europe— 
Lédz is the Continental Manchester—and 
it has been completely restored. This 
means that all the plants are equipped with 
the latest machinery. 

One reason why England has received 
such a terrific economic jolt throughout 
the world is that much of the machinery 
of her mines and factories is antiquated. 
No proprietor anywhere is more stiff- 
necked than the average British industrial- 
ist. He refuses to change his equipment, 
with the result that his methods are fre- 
quently antiquated. 

The German-Polish trade war which 
broke out in June, 1925, deserves a section 
all its own because it is an illustration of 
how nationalistic politics continues to im- 
pede European business traffic. Its battle- 
ground is Upper Silesia. With this domain 
we reach the sorest spot in Europe. It may 
well be called the new Alsace-Lorraine. I 
mean, of course, that the loss of this area 
by Germany has precipitated a German 
hatred for Poland only exceeded by the 
antagonism which existed between France 
and Germany. 


Political Bartering 


Because of the cession of Upper Silesia, 
Germany has gone back to her old game of 
economic sniping and penetration there. 
The area is flooded with German mer- 
chants trying in every conceivable way to 
incite the people against the Polish régime. 
Berlin seeks to control the banks, which 
she has always found to be 
the best aid to commercial 
mastery. If another Euro- 
pean mix-up is to start, 
there seems little doubt 
that the root will be in Up- 
per Silesia. Sooner or later 
Germany will make an ef- 
fort to restore the area to 
her fold. She has an addi- 
tional grievance in the loss 
of Posen, Dantzic and part 
of Hast Prussia. 

With the merits of this 
case we are not concerned. 
After a plebiscite which 
brought on a civil war, the 
Executive Council of the 
League of Nations ceded 
two-thirds of Upper Silesia 
to Poland. Ethnically Po- 
lish, it had been wrested 
from Poland by the con- 
quering Prussian. The re- 
gion became thoroughly 
Germanized, and most of 
the people residing there 
still speak German. Al- 
though Polish names and 
the Polish language have 
been imposed, you are de- 
cidedly up against it if you 
cannot function in German. 


THE SATURDAY 


The so-called Geneva Agreement was 
signed by Poland and Germany in May, 
1922, to assist Polish Silesia through the 
economic adjustments necessary to its sep- 
aration from the German Reich. It pro- 
vided that a contingent up to 1,100,000 
tons of coal, and later a quantity not less 
than 500,000 tons, could 
be exported monthly from 
Polish Silesia free of duty 
and other restrictions. It 
also carried an arrange- 
ment for reduced tariffs 
for certain Polish-Silesian 
iron, steel and lesser prod- 
ucts when shipped into 
Germany. 

When the agreement 
expired, the Germans 
stated that in return for 
certain political conces- 
sions from the Poles, 
especially regarding Ger- 
mans in ex-German ter- 
ritory who had chosen to 
retain their German citi- 
zenship, they would per- 
mit a monthly import of 
60,000 tons of Polish coal. 
The Poles rejected this 
proposition on the ground 
that they would not con- 
fuse an economic with a 
political question. When 
the Germans persisted, 
the Poles issued a decree, 
effective June 27, 1925, by 
which a long list of mer- 
chandise, including colo- 
nial products, leather, 
textiles, chemicals, hard- 
ware and other iron and 
steel articles, automobiles 
and novelties, could be 
imported from countries 
restricting Polish imports 
only by special permission 
of the Polish Ministry of 
Industry and Commerce. 
It was aimed directly at 
Germany and meant the 
practical exclusion from 
the Polish market of a 
large quantity of German 
goods. Instead of granting any conces- 
sions, the Germans replied with - tariff 
increases which naturally shut off Polish 
exports to Germany. These comprised 
petroleum, timber and many other neces- 
sary articles. 

In consequence, the Poles have been 
forced to seek new outlets for their exports. 
They are safe on coal so long as the British 
strike lasts. To fortify the future they are 
expanding their markets in Scandinavia 
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American Penetration in Poland; the Bleischarley Mine, Second Largest Zinc Property 
in the World, Now Controlled by the Anaconda:Harriman Group 
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and Spain. As an indication of how these 
blind nationalistic warfares work, Germany 
needed Polish grain badly at one time. 
Rather than buy direct from her hated 
neighbor, she imported it from Scandinavia. 

As a result of the war, the statistics of 
Polish imports and exports tell a significant 
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An Autographed Photograph of President Moscicki 
of Poland. The Inscription is ‘‘To I. F. Marcosson 
With Greetings for His Great Country’’ 


story. Before the break the Polish imports 
from Germany were 32.8 per cent. They 
are now less than 20 per cent and restricted 
only to essentials. Polish exports to Ger- 
many have dropped from 49.3 per cent to 
a bare 23 per cent. Germany still heads 
the list of countries buying Polish com- 
modities. On the other hand, both the 
United States and Great Britain have in- 
creased their exports to Poland, while the 
latter has found some compensation for the 
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loss of German business in the shape of 
larger shipments to England, Austria and 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

From time to time negotiations have 
started with a view of reaching some com- 
promise. Neither side seems to be willing 
to make concessions, because the rights of 

Poles in Germany and vice versa rise 
up and confute agreement. Once more 
you have the barrier of nationalism in- 
terfering with a commercial amity. 
The reciprocal restrictions continue 
and the hate becomes deadlier every 
day. 

It onlyremains to deal with the finan- 
cial situation. I have already stated 
that the new fiscal program provides 
for a balancing of the budget, despite 
the fact that one-third of next year’s 
income will be spent on the army. 
From what I have already written, you 
can see why Poland must be well 
armed. 


The Giesche Empire 


Poland has two economic distinc- 
tions that other European countries 
may well envy. She has the smallest 
combined state and foreign debt per 
capita of any of the powers—it is four- 
teen dollars—and also the smallest per 
capita of money circulation. Of her 
total foreign debt, which approximates 
$350,000,000, we hold $220,000,000, 
which includes a loan of $35,000,000 
floated in New York and an obligation 
of $8,000,000 to the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works. The rest is owed to the 
United States Government for relief, 
supplies and army equipment. Many 
of the Polish soldiers today wear the 
type of uniforms and overseas caps 
originally made for our doughboys in 
France. 

I know of no better way of closing 
this summary of the Polish economic 
status than to quote a well-known 
American financier whom I met in 
Warsaw. He said: 

“Poland has made more progress 
during the last five years than any 
other European country except Ger- 
many. Her political consolidation un- 

der Pilsudski means economic stabilization 
as well.” 

We can now see what America has done 
in Poland. The outstanding interest, and 
the latest as well, is the purchase by the 
Anaconda-Harriman group of a majority 
interest in the great Giesche mine and 
smelting properties in Upper Silesia for 
$10,000,000. An additional sum will be 
spent on improvements. The undertaking 
bears something of the same relation to 
Poland that the American- 
inspired telephonization 
project does to Spain. In 
each instance the last word 
in technical skill and expe- 
rience is brought to a com- 
paratively undeveloped 
country. 

This entry of American 
enterprise into Poland on a 
big and what will undoubt- 
edly be an increasing scale 
serves to disclose a romance 
of European business that 
has hitherto escaped the 
historian. For years the 
Krupps have been pro- 
claimed as the outstanding 
German industrial hier- 
archy. It is true that from 
a small foundry in Essen 
they developed one of the 
greatest of munitions and 
machinery plants. But 
alongside the Giesche em- 
pire the Krupp institution 
must take second place, 
both in variety of holding 
and drama of development. 

The Krupps represent an 
evolution of a few decades. 
The Giesche concern links 
(Continued on Page 141) 
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cA New Kind of cAnnouncement 7 @y E. L. Cord, President 


HIs is the open season for adjectives and 
superlative claims in automobile announce- 
ments. 


Therefore, in contrast, we submit this conservative 
statement of facts. Auburn’s success is the talk 
among dealers and owners everywhere. Its growth 
is the greatest of any company this year. Being 
one of the very few companies in business contin- 
uously for 25 years, Auburn’s present prominence 
attracts greater public confidence than if it were 
the temporary “spurt” of a new comer. Stability, 
permanence, financial strength and over two dec- 
ades of owners’ good will are the foundations upon 


which are built Auburn’s extraordinary values 
of today. 


A Straight Eight, 4-door enclosed custom type 
body, 75 miles an hour at a price less than many 
standard sixes! That achievement alone would be 
sufhcient to put Auburn in motordom’s spot light 
for 1927. 


Every model in the entire line is equally as great 
an advancement; each represents the utmost in 
value; the greatest improvement; the soundest of in- 
vestments both for present service and future resale. 


You can only appreciate what Auburn does, and 
the way it does it, by at least a 1oo-mile drive, 
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over any road, at any speed you choose, all day 
long. The difficulty with trying to describe what 
to expect from such test is that you are apt to 
discredit it. I would. There are still some admi- 
rable people who are inclined to doubt that Auburn 
is superior to certain well known makes of cars 
costing much more. I would be. But Auburn 
owners have learned surprising truths. You too 
will be surprised, beyond your expectations, 


regardless of your previous experiences. 


As water always finds its level, so, regardless of 
what the manufacturer may claim, the public 
quickly levels motor car values. That is why we 
have doubled our production capacity. 
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Quick! Hide the Kodak— 


Here comes dad 


Keep it a secret till Christmas Day and then 
—think of the fum you ll"7// ave 


Autographic Kodaks, $5 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., ze Kodas City 


(Continued from Page 137) 
the seventeenth century with our own spa- 
cious times. It isa remarkable story of pro- 
ductive expansion, feudal in scope and 
picturesque in detail. 

Back in 1680 George Giesche was a pros- 
perous cloth merchant in Breslau. He was 
evidently an ambitious sort, because he 
tired of goods and yardsticks and turned to 
mining. In 1704 he received from Emperor 
Leopold I, both for himself and his heirs, 
the exclusive right to mine and deal in car- 
bonate of zine in all Upper Silesia. It is 
interesting to note that this was exactly 100 
years prior to the establishment of the first 
iron foundry at Pittsburgh. The Giesche 
concern therefore is one of the oldest, if not 
the senior producer of zine in the world. 
Although brass was in common use for a 
long time before, zinc first became an arti- 
cle of general trade about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Previously zine as a 
metal was not known. Brass was produced 
by the admixture and melting of copper and 
zinc ore. 

In 1712’ Giesche was raised to knighthood 
and the prefix von added to his name. The 
sole right to zinc ores in Upper Silesia was 
renewed continuously until 1802, after 
which the title to subsequent properties 
had to be acquired in compliance with the 
Prussian mining laws. 

George von Giesche had six sons and 
three daughters. Three of the boys died in 
infancy and two in early boyhood. The 
survivor had no issue. After the father’s 
death in 1716 the business was conducted 
by the widow and the only remaining son. 
The widow must have been something of a 
far-away prototype. of Hetty Green, be- 
cause she was a person of expert executive 
direction and keen financial acumen. 

With the passing of the son, there was no 
surviving male descendant. Henceforth 
through all the succeeding years the vast 
business was operated under the steward- 
ship of women and their associates. There 
has been no male Von Giesche since that 
eighteenth-century period. 


An Exclusive Family 


As the number of living heirs increased 
and the holdings expanded—there was 
continuous marriage by the various genera- 
tions of children—the handling of the con- 
cern as a family affair became cumbersome. 
In 1786 a board of six representatives, called 
the Reprasentanten Kollegium, was organ- 
ized by the descendants of the original three 
daughters on a basis of two to be named by 
the heirs of each. In 1860 all the family 
properties were incorporated in what is 
known as Bergwerksgesellschaft Georg von 
Giesche’s Erben. Literally translated, this 
means Mining Society of the George von 
Giesche Heirs. In commercial parlance, 
today the concern is always referred to as 
the Giesche Heirs. The Kollegium corre- 
sponds to a modern board of directors. 

This family feature is matched in pic- 
turesqueness by the evolution of the stock, 
which became a tradition in German social 
and financial life. Only 6000 shares were 
issued. No engraved certificates, as we 
know them, were ever brought out. Until 


the days of the typewriter, the evidence of © 


stock ownership was written with a quill 
pen on an ordinary sheet of paper. Subse- 
quently the share certificates were typed. 
These shares had no par value. At the high 
tide of affairs they were valued at from 
50,000 to 60,000 gold marks, or from $12,500 
to $15,000 each. 

Now for another original detail. Only on 
Tare occasion was a single share of this 
stock disposed of outright. The heirs merely 
sold participation in a share. Still another 
peculiarity, and it remains effective, is the 
right to refuse transfer of share interest to 
anyone not receiving the unanimous ap- 
proval of the Reprisentanten Kollegium. 
In other words, there has been a strong 
censorship of stock ownership. 

The former German Kaiser was able to 
get a few shares, but when his son, the 
Crown Prince, sought to break in he was 
able to buy participation in only five shares. 
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It meant that the shareholders of the Von 
Giesche Heirs were a hand-picked lot. In 
the old days the noble Silesian courtier 
estimated the qualities of his prospective 
fiancée not so much by her looks or family 
as by the amount of Giesche shares she 
held. So much for the details which made 
the Giesche concern a sort of thing apart 
as compared with modern corporate or- 
ganization. 

We can proceed to ascertain what they 
owned. From the first, zinc has been the 
bulwark of the immense group of proper- 
ties. In 1860 the corporation acquired the 
great Bleischarley zinc mine near Katowice, 
which is three and a half miles long and a 
mile and a half wide and probably the 
largest single zine unit in the world. An 
unusual feature here is that underneath 
the zine are rich coal deposits which are 
mined coincidentally with the ore. The 
coal from these pits provides all the Giesche 
plants with fuel and supplies a large margin 
for exports. 


Headquarters in a Castle 


From time to time other coal, lead and 
zinc mines were annexed in Germany, 
Galicia and Czecho-Slovakia. Smelters, 
foundries, gas and electric plants, saw- 
mills and brickworks were erected and a 
private railway laid down. The employes 
travel from home to mill and mine on 
special trains. As business expanded new 
enterprises, such as porcelain and explosives 
factories, became part and parcel of what 
eventually developed into the most varie- 
gated industrial unit of the old Teutonic 
empire. In addition, extensive forest areas 
were bought and agricultural estates de- 
veloped. Like the Krupps, the Giesche 
Heirs have been strong on welfare. They 
established workmen’s colonies, with model 
dwellings, clubs, markets, theaters, casinos 
and churches. In one of these communities 
near Katowice which is called Gieschewald 
more than 10,000 workers live. 

The headquarters of this vast aggrega- 
tion of mines and production, with its army 
of 30,000 employes, was in a castle at Bres- 
lau called Giesche House. The institution 
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of the Kollegium persevered from its incep- 
tion and still held forth. In a magnificent 
baronial hall that seats 300 persons the an- 
nual meetings were held under life-sized 
portraits of Emperor Leopold I and George 
von Giesche. An elaborate banquet always 
followed. The six directors lived in richly 
appointed apartments in Giesche House. 
Everything was on a princely scale. 


America Plays a Hand 


Such was the state of affairs when two- 
thirds of Upper Silesia became a part of 
Poland. The beans were spilled, and in 
most disconcerting fashion, because most of 
the workable properties were now in an 
alien land, subject to the laws of that land. 
The Bleischarley mine, for example, began 
in Poland and ended in Germany. To make 
matters worse, practically all the smelters, 
factories, workers’ centers and the railroad 
were on Polish soil. 

Furthermore, Poland demanded that 
every foreign corporation doing business 
within her confines had to operate as a 
Polish company. In consequence, the 
Giesche Spolka Akeyjna, which is Polish for 
Giesche Stock Company, was organized to 
operate the Polish end. 

With this corporation we reach the link 
with America. Up tothe World War every- 
thing had run smoothly with the Giesche 
Heirs. The business was so immense that it 
was practically failure-proof. It had a 
practical monopoly on a considerable part of 
the European lead and zinc business, and 
although overlaid with functionaries some- 
times ten deep, it prospered. So much 
money piled up that the firm had to start a 
private banking business. It became one of 
the largest private lenders of cash on the 
Continent. 

The war changed all this. To begin with, 
the concern bought German war bonds to 
the extent of 150,000,000 gold marks, or 
about $37,500,000. Between 1914 and 1918 
it also loaned various provinces and munic- 
ipalities large sums. All those obligations, 
especially the war debts, became mere 
scraps of paper and had to be written off. 
The crowning jolt was the cession of Upper 
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Silesia to Poland, which invoked drastic 
taxation and brought about what prac- 
tically amounted to a split in the business. 
For the first time in its long history Giesche 
Heirs needed money and on a big scale. 

Here is where the United States got into 
the game. The New York banking firm of 
Harriman & Co., headed by William 
Averill Harriman, son of the late E. H. 
Harriman, the railroad wizard, keeps in 
close touch with European opportunities. 
Through its correspondent in Berlin, the 
Handelsbank—which, by the way, was 
once controlled by the mighty Hugo 
Stinnes—news was received of the Giesche 
dilemma. If the facts warranted, Harri- 
man was willing to afford financial relief. 
The proposition, however, required inten- 
sive technical investigation first and skilled 
operation later, if the deal went through. 
He therefore formed a combination with 
the Anaconda Copper Mining Company on 
a fifty-fifty basis to see what could be done. 
Accordingly, Harriman and Cornelius F. 
Kelley, president of Anaconda, went to 
Europe early this year. 

Now began a series of negotiations which 
lasted for months. The outstanding feature 
was that as soon as the Prussian Govern- 
ment learned that Americans were pre- 
pared to buy in on Giesche Heirs they 
started their usual tactics of objection, and 
even intimidation. The Germans resented 
the introduction of American capital into 
Poland, because they still regard that coun- 
try as their own particular economic pre- 
serve. At one time the whole undertaking 
seemed to be off because the Prussian Min- 
ister of Finance put the fear of God into the 
hearts of the Giesche people. The latter 
were up against it strong, because they still 
retained large interests in Prussia, including 
part of the Bleischarley mine. 


New Times, New Methods 


Harriman and Kelley had a final trump 
card which was available cash, backed up 
by one of the finest mining organizations 
anywhere. In the end these factors 
prevailed. The Americans acquired a 51 
per cent interest in the Giesche Spolka 
Akeyjna, with the right to operate the 
properties. A new company, the Silesian- 
American Corporation, was formed to 
handle this interest. Thus economic neces- 
sity made it possible for America to break 
in on what had been for centuries a copper- 
riveted exclusive enterprise. 

All the troubles were not in Germany. 
The deal had to be confirmed by the Polish 
Government. When negotiations started, 
Poland was in her usual political tangle. 
No sooner was the project on the verge of 
ratification by a cabinet than it fell and 
everything had to be started all over again. 
After this had happened three times within 
four months, Harriman and Kelley became 
a trifle weary. When Pilsudski came in and 
some degree of concentration of authority 
obtained, the Poles finally acquiesced. 
This long delay did not indicate any aver- 
sion to American capital, but represented 
the usual destructive results of excessive 
political overhead. It always interferes 
with business. 

Two weeks after the contract was signed, 
Anaconda engineers were on the job in 
Upper Silesia, and what might well be 
called the Americanization of the Giesche 
Heirs had begun. When I reached Kato- 
wice late in August, they had taken over 
many of the most important executive jobs. 
The stolid German officials were still aghast 
at the energy and capacity with which they 
tackled mining and smelting. Few of them 
spoke German, but they had that universal 
speech which functions through ability and 
action. Under the Giesche régime, the 
so-called Herr Direktors sat aloof and en- 
throned in impressive offices. Their subor- 
dinates could not have speech with them 
without making an appointment three days 
in advance. The Anaconda engineers kept 
the doors open, sat in their shirt sleeves and 
made things happen. 

I visited all the Giesche Spolka Ak- 
cyjna properties in Poland. As I watched 
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those American engineers at work I thought 
of the many remote parts of the world 
where I had seen their colleagues in the 
field. They ranged from the Belgian Congo 
and the Chinese hinterland to the peaks of 
the Andes. I realized more than ever be- 
fore that in this practical, and therefore 
constructive, penetration lies the real key 
to American international relationship. 
Unobtrusively but effectively, we are mak- 
ing ourselves part of an economic league of 
nations without any handicap of sentimen- 
tal uplift. 

The American mining-and-smelting deal 
in Poland means much more than just an- 
other evidence of our entry into a foreign 
field. Through the Upper Silesian output 
we shall be able to stabilize the whole Euro- 
pean metal market. Zine and lead now 
become part of an American metal domina- 
tion in which copper is preéminent. At the 
same time it will give us an opportunity for 
lead and zine export. 

Somewhat in line with the Anaconda- 
Harriman enterprise is another American 
undertaking which touches the great mass 
of the people. I refer to the extensive 
program for public-utility construction. 
Just as Spain needed a better telephone 
system, so did Poland urgently require 
sewerage and sanitation. 

When the German, Austrian and Russian 
tides of occupation receded from Poland in 
1918, they left a nation politically united 
but with three different and defined areas 
of material development. In the districts 
formerly occupied by Germany, the cities 
and towns had modern improvements, in- 
cluding waterworks, sewerage systems, 
well-paved streets, slaughterhouses, market 
halls and gas and electric plants. This was 
also true to a lesser extent in the one-time 
Austrian Poland. On the other hand, the 
territory which Poland regained from 
Russia showed an almost appalling lack of 
what in the United States are considered 
the first essentials to any municipality. A 
striking example of what Russian domina- 
tion did, or rather what it did not do, was 
Lédz, a city of nearly 500,000 persons and 
the center of the Polish textile industry. It 
was absolutely without sewers or water- 
works. The same was true of other com- 
munities through the old Russian Poland. 


Municipal Improvement 


The reason why Poland in her eight years 
of independence has not done more to 
modernize her cities lies in a lack of avail- 
able money. Yet in the face of this handi- 
cap considerable progress has been made 
since 1924, largely because of American in- 
tervention. In order to bring about some 
degree of concerted action in material civic 
reforms, all the important Polish cities and 
towns grouped themselves in an organiza- 
tion known as the Union of Polish Cities. 
The idea was to codperate for improve- 
ments. The union made a survey of needs 
and then assisted four cities—Radom, 
Lublin, Czenstochowa and Piotrkow—to 
make a start. 

An arrangement was entered into with 
the National Economie Bank of Poland, a 
government institution, to underwrite the 
financing. Contracts were then made with 
Ulen & Co., of New York, to carry out the 
projects. A loan of approximately $10,000,- 
000 was obtained from the company and 
the proceeds used for water and sewerage 
systems and city halls in all four communi- 
ties, as well as slaughterhouses in Lublin 
and Radom, and market places in Lublin 
and Piotrkow. The experiment was so suc- 
cessful that similar work was begun this 
year in a second group of cities, including 
Sosnowice, Dabrowa, Gornicza, Agierz, 
Kielce, Otwock and Ostrow, under the same 
plan. 

The program, especially in its earlier 
stages, had many beneficent results. The 
industrial depressions of 1924 and 1925 
threw thousands of laborers out of employ- 
ment. These were mobilized on the public- 
utility construction. Not only did they get 
jobs, but under American stimulation their 
efficiency has been greatly increased. More 
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than 90 per cent of all the material and 
equipment used is obtained from Polish in- 
dustries, and this also helped to wipe out 
the remaining unemployment. 

Following its usual procedure in other 
countries, Ulen & Co. have maintained only 
just enough American employes to secure 
the application of American methods. 
These include the general manager, the 
construction managers, a few engineers, the 
purchasing agent and accountants. All 
the other employes are Poles. This makes 
for good will. 

It so happened that the foundations of 
the town halls under construction at 
Radom, Lublin, Czenstochowa and Piotr- 
kow were completed during last June. 
The corner stones were therefore laid on 
July Fourth as part of the nation-wide 
celebration of the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Parades were held, speeches 
made and the Stars and Stripes waved 
everywhere. Greater enthusiasm could not 
have been displayed in an American com- 
munity. Only the firecrackers were miss- 
ing. This public-utility project had done 
more to cement the bonds between Poland 
and the United States than decades of hot- 
air propaganda. 


Riding Over Obstacles 


One of the ranking American interests in 
Poland is that stand-by of our international 
commercial expansion, the Standard Oil 
Company. The New Jersey company has 
been operating there as a shareholder in the 
Nobel Oil Company since 1920. When its 
first representative reached Warsaw the 
Bolshevik forces had just been turned back 
sixteen miles from the gates of the city. 
This is nearer than the Germans came to 
Paris. In making an alliance with the 
Nobels, the Standard joined a business or- 
ganization which started in Sweden and has 
spread everywhere. One of the inconsisten- 
cies of modern life is that Alfred Bernhard 
Nobel, who amassed a huge fortune in ex- 
plosives, left a large fund for encourage- 
ment of peace. The Nobel Prize was his 
idea and is named for him. 

The Standard’s Polish enterprise was 
launched in precarious times. Communica- 
tions were disorganized, the mark was on the 
toboggan and business could be conducted 
only with the utmost difficulty. The com- 
pany, however, had such confidence in Po- 
land’s future that it laid out a long-term 
plan of operation. In conjunction with one 
of the Polish banks, it established a sales 
organization which is the largest marketing 
unit today in the republic. It also built a 
model refinery at Zagorzany in the old 
Galicia, now known as Little Poland. Gali- 
cia is one of the great petroleum-bearing 
areas of Europe. 

At the start the Standard also organized 
a producing company, which was merged 
last year with the refining and marketing 
groups into a single concern known as the 
Standard-Nobel Company in Poland. This 
organization was the first to introduce and 
maintain the American Pennsylvania sys- 
tem of oil drilling with cables. American 
drillers were imported as instructors. This 
is more economical than the old procedure 
of drilling with iron rods and means a sav- 
ing of millions of dollars in the Polish oil 
fields, where the Americans are developing 
more leases than all their competitors com- 
bined. The company is also codperating 
with the government in the shaping of legis- 
lation for the standardization of oil prod- 
ucts. e 

With automobiles you have the usual 
American domination. Some 60 per cent 
of all the cars used in Poland are of well- 
known Yankee makes, either assembled en- 
tirely in the United States or in branch 
plants at Copenhagen, which is an impor- 
tant distributing center. During the past 
year sales were limited by currency depre- 
ciation, which sharply curtailed purchasing 
power, and also by government restrictions 
on the import of motor cars in an effort to 
raids a favorable trade balance. 

{| (Continued on Page 144) 
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for all your direct-advertising! Now—in 
the midst of all the fuss and feathers of striving to 
get Attention for all your direct-advertising. Now— 
comes a new way! A simple, practical, easy way. So 
easy, in fact, that you can reduce it to the formula: 
Simplicity and Strathmore Expressive Papers. 

Simplicity—direct, sincere, convincing! 

Strathmore Papers — expressive, inviting, atten- 
tion-compelling! 


Ask your printer to demonstrate this new way to 


you. Ask to see “dummies” made up 
of Strathmore Expressive Papers. 
“How effective—how impressive!” 
will be your first thought. Your next, 
“How practical!” For,inthe 4 Groups < 
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For better or “Prestige’’ printing. In 
quality and price between the Every- 
day Group and the supreme Distin- 
guished Group. Economical! 
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Inexpensive papers. For Everyday 
Use. Books, Covers, Bonds, and 
Writings. These are quality papers 
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of Strathmore Papers are inexpensive papers for 
everyday use as well as better papers for the finest 
printing. Everyday papers. Prestige papers. Distin- 
guished papers. Decorative papers. And all of them 
—Strathmore papers! All of them, papers that will 
set your mailings apart from the ordinary run. All 
of them, papers that say “STOP!” 

Further than this, there is a new book, “The 7 
Secrets of Attention-Getting”’, which actually dem- 
onstrates, proves, this new way to do direct-adver- 
2 tising. Write for it—but on your busi- 
ness letterhead, please, for the edition 
is limited. 

Strathmore Paper Company, Depart- 
ment 104, Mittineague, Mass. 


Tg heck Pele C LOU RSE 


THE DECORATIVE GROUP 
Radiant colors! Delightful finishes! 
Novel effects! These papers, of wide 
price range, provide a Decorative 
background for your advertising. 


THE DISTINGUISHED GROUP 


For the best or ‘‘ Distinguished ” 
printing. The very finest Strathmore 
Papers. Economical, too, for they 
lower your “cost per inquiry”! 


more Copressive 


Books, Covers 
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Famous 


A thrill a minute 
in TOURING 


ye ee A quick repair while ri- 
vals speed ahead! Now the GO card and 
step on it for a 30-mile lead! TOURING is 
filled with tense 
situations—a reg- 
ular Gatling gun of 
thrilling moments 
—the concentrated 
essence of vigorous 
excitement! Men 
and women both 
enjoy its fast play 
—its constant 
shifts of fortune. 

Surprising, laughable, Mectiying (Ford, 3,or 
4 pleas) Price eg at DEALERS’ or bymail. 


Immensely popular. 

PING-PONG Fast, exciting action. 

Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Parker Brothers sole 

owners and makers. There is no better game! Sets 

from $2 to $20 at DEALERS’ or by mail. 

Pollyanna, Pegity, Rook, Pit, Jingo, and Boy 
Scouts’ Progress Game are among the other 
Famous PARKER GAMES, all exciting fun. 


PARKER BROTHERS, Inc. 


SALEM, MASS. : FLATIRON BLDG., NEW YORK 


Wrst Watch 
bie a 


Exquisitely beautiful, 
yet no delicate parts to 
fray or wear out. Can be at- 
tached to all watches. Made to fit 
any wrist, for man, woman, or child. 
Claspets are priced within the reach 

of everyone—$2.50 to $500.00. Jeweled, 
platinum, solid gold and gold filled in white, 
green and yellow, also in sterling silver. 


Sold by Retail Jewelers EVERYWHERE 
Manufactured by 


BATES & BACON 


61-65 Union Street Attleboro, Mass. 


Replace WINDOW switch with 10- ee 
TORK CLOCK. Turns lights on & OFF 
regularly at times set. SIGNS too. No 
attendance needed. No waste, $20 and up. 
Ask any electrician. Let us send you 

“Window Magic” & “Sign Logic” 
TORK COMPANY, 12 East 41 St., New York 
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In the matter of automobile credits we 
are at a disadvantage with French and 
Italian competitors—especially the latter. 
Our dealers are compelled to pay for cars in 
cash against documents in New York or 
Dantzic, the chief port of entry for Poland, 
and are further forced to deal in Polish 
money, which costs up to 6 per cent a 
month. Hence they must demand at least 
50 per cent in cash and the balance in three 
to six months’ notes. The Italians and 
French, on the other hand, take a small 


“amount down and offer credit up to a year 


or more. There is one redeeming virtue, 
however. The sharp American terms make 
for a minimum of loss, so that in the end our 
agencies have a higher net result. 

So, too, with films, where we lead all the 
rest. Out of a total of 1189 registered in 
Poland in 1925 by foreign countries, 629 
were American. Next came the French, 
with 283; while the Germans ranked third, 
with 130. In one of the subsequent articles 
of this series you will see how Poland has 
joined with the rest of Europe in a move- 
ment against so-called American film im- 
perialism. It is the only evidence that I 
could discover of any Polish antagonism to 
our products. 


The Kemmerer Mission 


One American influence in Poland is 
noteworthy in that its effects will be felt by 
all succeeding generations. It lies in the 
work of the Kemmerer financial mission, 
which was on the job during my stay in 
Warsaw. 

Prof. Edwin W. Kemmerer, who headed 
the mission, has developed a unique profes- 
sion. It is nothing more or less than that of 
international money doctor. Whenever 
countries get into the fiscal dumps, they 
send for Kemmerer to point the way out. 
He is therefore the world’s most ubiquitous 
diagnostician of sick finances. His experi- 
ences began twenty years ago as financial 
adviser to the United States Government in 
the Philippines, where he drafted the 
legislation providing for the establishment 
of the gold-exchange standard in the islands 
and for the Philippine Agricultural Bank 
and the Postal Savings Bank. Since that 
time he has doctored finances in Chile, 
Egypt, Mexico, Guatemala, Venezuela, 
Colombia, South Africa, Bolivia and Brazil. 
He was one of the experts on the Dawes 
Commission. At the time I write he is in 
Ecuador. 

Prof. Kemmerer’s associates on the mis- 
sion to Poland were Dr. Harley L. Lutz, of 
Leland Stanford University, an authority 
on public finance; Joseph A. Broderick, 
vice president of the National Bank of 
Commerce of New York, the expert on 
practical banking; Joseph T. Byrne, who 
has specialized in municipal and state 
budgets; Wallace Clark, whose field is in- 
dustrial management; Frank A. Eble, who 
looked after customs administration; and 
Dr. Frank D. Graham, of Princeton, who 
was secretary. 

The recommendations have not been 
made public. They will include a plan for 
the establishment of a dollar bank similar 
to the German Rentenbank which will 
build up a foreign-money reserve to meet 
the republic’s currency needs. One object 
will be to mobilize hoarded foreign moneys 
by opening deposit accounts in dollars. 
New forms of credit for production and ex- 
port purposes, purchase of raw materials 
abroad and the discounting of foreign bills 
of exchange will be set up. 

The presence of the Kemmerer mission in 
Poland was a source of irritation to both the 
Germans and the British, but particularly 
the former. They saw that it would en- 
hance our prestige in the future and sniped 
at it in every possible way. Among other 
things, disparaging reports concerning its 
cost to Poland were published in the Berlin 
and Frankfort press and every effort made 
to minimize the real importance of the 
work. I refer to this procedure because it 
is in line with the prevailing resentful Euro- 
pean attitude toward everything American. 


EVENING POST 


A distinct aid to American penetration is 
the American-Polish Chamber of Com- 
merce and Industry in Poland, which has 
well-equipped offices in Warsaw. One of its 
achievements was the nation-wide celebra- 
tion of the sesqui-centennial of our Inde- 
pendence Day. The idea originated with 
Leopold Kotnowski, president of the cham- 
ber. It was largely due to his energy that 
the memorial to President Coolidge, which 
he delivered in person last October, was 
signed by nearly 6,000,000 Poles. 

I have already indicated how we spent 
millions in Poland between 1918 and 1921 
to succor the victims of war ravage. In ap- 
preciation of the work of the American Re- 
lief Administration, the city of Warsaw has 
erected the Herbert Hoover Fountain in 
the heart of the municipality. 

The Warsaw School of Nursing, founded 
through the benefactions of Miss Dorothea 
Hughes, of Boston, is administered by the 
American Red Cross. The director, Miss 
Helen Bridge, has made herself a distinct 
force in the community. An impending 
gift of $100,000 from the Rockefeller 
Foundation will be used for the construc- 
tion of a new building. The foundation also 
provided 30 per cent of the cost of Warsaw’s 
new health center. 

The Jewish Hospital in Warsaw, the 
second largest in Poland, which is the gift 
of the Jews of America through the Joint 
Distribution Committee which saved so 
many Hebrews from starvation in Russia, 
will help to revolutionize medical condi- 
tions throughout the country. At the head 
of it is Miss Arnelia Greenwald, whose work 
at base and evacuation hospitals in France 
won high commendation. The Jewish Hos- 
pital will not only treat Jews but train 
Jewish women for nursing careers. In view 
of the immense Jewish population in Po- 
land, its importance cannot be overesti- 
mated. 

Nor has the bond of academic education 
been overlooked. An exchange-student 
plan is in operation under the auspices of 
the Kosciuszko Foundation in the United 
States, organized by a group of Americans 
to commemorate the services of Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko in behalf of our independence. 
Kosciuszko, a brigadier general of engi- 
neers, first served on Washington’s staff 
and later laid out the fortifications at West 
Point on the site where the Military 
Academy now stands. The first Polish 
student arrived in New York during Sep- 
tember and an American has gone to 
Poland for a period of study. 


Poland’s Professor President 


After Pilsudski, who has already had his 
say in these columns, the person in Poland 
best qualified to set the capstone, as it were, 
on this article is Ignacz Moscicki, president 
of the republic. He represents the new 
political—or lack of political—deal. A 
chemical engineer by profession, with sixty- 
two successful inventions to his credit, he 
had taken no part in party affairs when he 
was suddenly elevated to the highest gift in 
the bestowal of his countrymen. He had 
stuck to his laboratory apparatus and his 
professorships at Friburg and Lemberg. 

Moscicki is the third president of Poland. 
The first was the unfortunate Naturowicz, 
who was assassinated by a fanatic. His 
successor, Wojciechowski, lost out when 
Pilsudski pulled off his coup last May. It 
was only after the marshal refused the post 
that Moscicki was chosen by the national 
assembly. Three presidents in eight years 
is Poland’s record, an illuminating com- 
mentary on the almost chronic political dis- 
location. 

The new president had only been in 
office eight weeks when I reached Warsaw. 
That he had hitherto led the simple life is 
shown by the fact that his inauguration had 
to be postponed a day to enable him to get 
a boiled shirt. Polish presidents wear full 
evening dress when they are sworn into 
office. His election was as big a surprise to 
him as to anyone else, and he had hurried 
to the capital from Lemberg, traveling 
light. 
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I had audience with him in the Zamek, 
the big rambling palace of the old Polish 
kings where the last ruler—Stanislaus 
Poniatowski— bowed in final submission to 
cezarist autocracy. Troops in steel helmets 
patrolled the approaches, because there is 
always the menace of assassination at the 
hands of a Bolshevik or a mad German. 
Just across’ the street is the charming 
seventeenth-century residence occupied by 
John B. Stetson, Jr., the American minis- 
ter. I was received in a handsome salon 
from whose high red walls half a dozen 
royalties looked down. 

The president is tall, thin, slightly 
stooped, with kindly face and a benevolent 
manner. In every sense he looks the pro- 
fessor that he is. Since I spoke no Polish, 
we functioned in German, in which he is as 
much at home as in his native tongue. 

When the usual exchange of greetings 
that such an occasion demands had been 
disposed of, I told him that the last Euro- 
pean president whom I had interviewed 
was Hindenburg. i 

At this he shrugged his shoulders, the 
gesture clearly indicating that he regarded 
the old field marshal at Berlin as no friend 
of his country. 

After thanking me for having come to 
Poland to examine the situation at first 
hand, he said: 

“We are always glad to welcome Amer- 
icans to Poland. America is our old and 
tried friend and we owe her much. We 
particularly welcome her capital, her tech- 
nical skill and her enterprise.” 


Ruling by Exact Science 


Iremarked that the Anaconda-Harriman 
people had experienced great delay and 
difficulty in getting their contracts ratified, 
whereupon he remarked: 

‘All that is perfectly true. It was due to 
the political confusion. But that era is 
past. Under the new régime in Poland, 
political affiliation will not provide fitness 
for office. No obstacles will be placed in 
the way of constructive penetration. We 
realize our great need of the kind of co- 
operation that your countrymen can give 
us, and we are prepared to afford it every 
facility.” 

This seemed to start a train of thought, 
for he continued: 

“The best illustration of what I have 
just said lies in the fact that I am president. 
I am not a member of any party, but a sim- 
ple man of science. I am therefore new to 
political issues. It is just as well for Poland 
that I am not making politics a profession. 
As a scientist, I must be exact. Therefore 
I shall demand exact facts and figures be- 
fore I make any decision. I cannot en- 
tirely divorce myself from my work, and 
will continue to be a technical adviser 
while serving the state loyally to the best 
of my ability.” 

When I said that I had met Marshal Pil- 
sudski and had found him most interesting 
the president smiled and made this declara- 
tion: 

“‘T have known Marshal Pilsudski since 
1894. I consider him an extraordinary 
man. Poland will have to wait many cen- 
turies before his like appears again. He is 
the incarnation of that patriotism which is 
our greatest inheritance and has enabled us 
to survive many decades of suffering and 
oppression.” 

We then discussed the European eco- 
nomic situation, with which he showed a 
surprising familiarity. He was especially 
interested in what Mussolini had done in 
Italy. The provocation for the Duce was 
practically the same as that which inspired 
the Pilsudski reéntry upon the national 
stage. With a message to President Cool- 
idge, the audience came to an end and IL 
went my way. 

Poland’s curse has been polities. There- 
fore in the projection of such nonpolitical 
figures as President Moscicki into public 
life lies the real hope of the country. 


ditor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of 
European articles by Mr. Marcosson. The next will 
be! devoted to the new anti-Americanism. 
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Wax-Polish Them 


This New, Easy, 
Electric Way 


TART your preparation for the 

holiday festivities at the foun- 
dation—the Floors. Make them 
beautiful— glowing with the deep, 
lustrous brilliance that only WAX 
can give. 


It is easy now to have gleaming 
waxed floors in every room. It makes 
no difference whether the floors are 
old or new—of wood, linoleum, tile 
or composition. Nor how the floors 
are finished—whether with varnish, 
shellac, wax or paint. Give them 
all the Johnson’s Wax Electric Treat- 
ment and you will be rewarded by 
seeing the beauty of your furnish- 
ings softly reflected in your floors— 
with inviting gleam. 


This Johnson’s Wax Electric Treat- 
ment is sO easy anyone can use it. 
There is no hard work—no messy 
tags and pails—no stooping or kneel- 
ing. Your dainty hands do not come 
in contact with the floors or the 
Wax. You remain fresh and spotless! 


All you do is to spread on a thin 
coat of Johnson's Polishing Wax 
with a Lamb’s-wool Mop. This 
cleans as it waxes. Then run this 
Electric Polisher over the floor and 
ELECTRICITY will do all the work 
ten times better and quicker than 
old-fashioned hand methods. 


You don’t need to push the 
Johnson Electric Floor Polisher— 
or bear down on it. Simply guide 
it with one hand. With it you can 
wax-polish a// your floors in the 
time it formerly took to do a single 
room. And the electrically produced 
polish is far more even, brilliant and 
wear-resistant. | 


- JOHNSON: 


PASTE or LIQUID™~ 


Rent this lcci 
Floor Polisher 
for $2 a Day 


ROM your neighborhood store 

or your painter you can rent a 
Johnson’s Wax Electric Floor Pol- 
isher for $2.00 a day. In just a short 
time and without effort it will make 
every floor a gleaming foundation 
on which your rugs and furniture 
will reveal new charm. 


Telephone your nearest dealer now 
and make an appointment to rent 
this Johnson Electric Floor Pol- 
isher. It is much easier to run than 
a vacuum cleaner—it glides along 
silently, smoothly, leaving a path 
of beauty behind it. 


To BUY a Johnson Electric Floor 
Polisher is to make a lifetime invest- 
ment—the truest economy in the 
end. With each machine we include 
FREE a half-gallon of Liquid Wax 
and a Lamb’s-wool Wax Mop. Ask 
your local merchant for a free dem- 
onstration. 


As a Gift= 


If you are seeking a home gift 
that is new, out-of-the-ordinary, 
useful, worthy and assuredly wel- 
come—you will find it in this John- 
son Electric Floor Polisher. Every 
woman who keeps house wants one! 
It will prove a life-long reminder of 
the originality and thoughtfulness 
of the giver. 


If your local merchant cannot 
furnish a Johnson’s Wax Electric 
Floor Polisher we will send one ex- 
press prepaid to any address. Ship- 
ment will be made the same day your 
order is received. Write us for fur- 
ther particulars. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 


“The Floor Finishing Authorities” 
(Canadian Factory: Brantford) 
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POLISHING WAX 


Gee ANoerOmioiES PRESERVES ALL FLOORS 
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some action will be taken by Congress 
within a reasonable time. 

Obviously, a legislative body must have 
rules to govern its procedure. Without or- 
ganization and rules the House of Repre- 
sentatives would be little better than a mob 
and no better than a debating society. Few, 
however, understand that these rules are of 
necessity very complex. It takes time for 
a new member to obtain even a working 
knowledge of them. Only a member who 
has had long service can hope to be classed 
as an expert parliamentarian, and not even 
then without expending so much time and 
study that he may be said to have made a 
specialty of the subject. The organization, 
on the other hand, is a comparatively sim- 
ple matter, being much the same in all legis- 
lative bodies. It is not necessary to call 
attention to any of the offices, except that 
of Speaker. This position is so high an 
honor, and the member occupying it has so 
much to do with the work of the House, 
that it cannot be left unmentioned. 


The Legislative Profession 


Down to comparatively recent times the 
office of Speaker carried with it great pow- 
ers, for the Speaker appointed the chairman 
and the members of the various commit- 
tees of the House, and through them was 
able to exercise his influence upon the com- 
mittees and the proceedings of the House 
itself. The standing of the members of the 
House depends to a large extent upon their 
committee positions. When these positions 
were filled by the Speaker it placed those 
receiving appointments from him under 
considerable obligations, and it was not dif- 
ficult for a Speaker to surround himself with 
a coterie of chairmen and exercise an al- 
most complete dictatorship over the House. 
This was seldom done, but it is easy to see 
that the situation gave the Speaker ex- 
traordinary powers. A revolt against the 
Speaker’s control which occurred when 
Uncle Joe Cannon held the office, though 
brought about by other matters, finally re- 
sulted in changing the custom. The chair- 
men and members of the committees are 
now selected by two unofficial committees, 
each called aCommittee on Committees, one 
representing the party in power and select- 
ing the chairmen and majority of each com- 
mittee, the other representing the minority 
party, choosing those representing the 
minority on each committee. 

It must not’ be thought, however, that 
the Speakership has ceased to be a position 
of influence and power, as well as honor. In 
the way of influence it has lost little, al- 
though much depends upon the individual 
who occupies the position. As a matter of 
course, he still determines who will be rec- 
ognized among those desiring to obtain the 
floor to address the House, and under a long 
continued custom, whether he will recog- 
nize anyone to suspend the rules and pass a 
bill even on days when such a motion is in 
order. This often puts the fate of a bill in 
his hands. The Steering Committee, an- 
other unofficial committee, 
and one without whose favor 
many bills could not get 
before the House, always 
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conters with him. No one stands quite so 
high in his party councils, for, unlike the 
Speaker of the English House of Commons, 
the Speaker is a party man. 

Committee positions mean so much to 
members that upon entering Congress the 
new members sometimes indulge in a wild 
scramble to get favorable places at the out- 
set. There are ten major committees, which 
are also called exclusive committees, for the 
reason that if a member holds a position on 
any one of them it is considered that he has 
enough work to occupy all his time. These 
committees in the House are: Ways and 
Means, Appropriations, Judiciary, Military 


Affairs, Naval Affairs, Foreign Affairs, In- . 


terstate and Foreign Commerce, Rivers and 
Harbors, Post Office and Post Roads, and 
Agriculture. The Committee on Rules is 
also a very important committee, more 
so, in fact, than some of those mentioned 
above, but it is not an exclusive committee 
because it does not require so much time 
from those serving upon it. The Ways and 
Means Committee and the Committee on 
Appropriations are especially important, 
for the reason that the first determines how 
the money shall be raised which is neces- 
sary to carry on the Government, and the 
Appropriations Committee determines how 
much shall be expended and in what man- 
ner each appropriation shall be used. The 
most intricate and complex problems are 
involved in the work of both of these com- 
mittees, as well as infinite detail. 

The class of 
work to which a 
congressman will 
give his principal 
attentionis deter- 
mined primarily 
by his committee 
appointment, but 
the amount of 
work he does is 
not. It is seldom 
that a definite 
task is assigned 
to any member in 
Congress, al- 
though certain 
duties devolve 
upon those hold- 
ing positions of 
responsibility. As 
arule, each deter- 
mines what hewill 
do and when he 
will do it. Some 
do little and 
others too much 
for the good of 
their health. New 
members are 
sometimes at a 
loss to know 
what they can 
or should do. 


It usually takes one session for a new mem- 
ber to obtain a working knowledge of the 
rules, practices and customs of the House. 
He finds that older members get precedence 
both on the floor of the House and in com- 
mittees, and he does not know how to use 
the rights he has. Nobody assigns him a 
job or in any way points out the work he 
should do. 

Legislation is a trade or profession that 
can be learned only by study and experi- 
ence. The public seldom understands this, 
but if the new member does not, he soon 
comes to a realization of it. It does not 
take long for him to discover that in the 
absence of some special circumstances he 
will have little chance to distinguish him- 
self until after he has been reélected. The 
House will listen to the first speech a new 
member makes; but if, encouraged by the 
applause always given his first effort, he re- 
peats too often or makes an effort to be 
eloquent, he is likely to be extinguished in 
one of the many ways which the House as a 
body knows how to apply. One of these 
methods is by mock applause, which is often 
misunderstood by the occupants of the 
galleries, and sometimes by the persem ad- 
dressing the House. I remember very well 
an occasion when a new member, who at 
home had something of a reputation as an 
orator, became eloquent on 4 subject having 
no connection with the bill under considera- 
tion and finally concluded with a high-flown 
peroration. He stood for a moment await- 
ing the applause 
which had greeted 
his first speech; 
but sad to relate, 
the members 
present merely 
leaned back and 
laughed. Shortly 
afterward he an- 
nounced that 
business matters 
would prevent his 
being a candidate 
for reélection. 

The new mem- 
ber is apt to think 
there is nothing 
for him to do. 
This is a mistake. 
Work is every- 
where around him 
if he knows where 
to look for it, al- 
though it is not of 
the kind that will 
bring his name 
into the papers 
and may be 
largely in the way 
of preparation 

for the part 

which he ex- 
pects to take 
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in future Congresses. The business of the 
nation is so vast that no one can become 
proficient in all of it. To be successful he 
must specialize, and specialize deeply, for 
he will not be alone in the race. His com- 
petitors will be numerous and able. 

The late James R. Mann was for many 
years one of the most prominent figures in 
Congress, and considered by his contempo- 
raries as one of the greatest legislators that 
ever occupied a seat in the House. An un- 
tiring worker, he was the only member I 
ever knew who seemed thoroughly to under- 
stand every bill that came before the House; 
in fact, he often displayed a better knowl- 
edge of many bills than the men who intro- 
duced them. A member once said to me 
that it must be that he never ate or slept, 
but worked all the time. No constitution 
could stand what he took upon himself, and 
the period of his life was shortened by his 
labors. He was the Republican minority 
floor leader in the latter half of President 
Taft’s term, and at that time had the au- 
thority to make the committee appoint- 
ments on the Republican side. A new 
member who had been elected at a special 
election came to see him about his com- 
mittee appointments. 

Mr. Mann, as usual, was very frank and 
candid. . In fact, it was his inability to re- 
frain from saying just what was in his mind 
that subsequently lost him the Speakership. 


The Old Road to Success 


“You are here late,’”’ he said to the new- 
comer. ‘‘All the important places are filled, 
but that doesn’t make any difference; you 
probably would have got none anyway. 
Being a new member you are not now en- 
titled to get on any important committee, 
and there may be reasons why you never 
will be on any of them. We will try you and 
see what your qualifications are. For the 
present you must take some of the leavings. 
There is a world of work to do here. We 
need workers badly. If you will work hard, 
and the House finds you can do the work 
properly, and you stay here long enough, 
you will get along and be advanced. If 
not ”” And here he waved his hand to one 
side as if already putting the newcomer in 
the discard. It was not encouraging, and 
many who have had this experience have 
been discouraged at the start. They ought 
not to be. I have never had any patience 
with those who say they can find nothing to 
do when they are not assigned to leading 
committees. Members may work on any- 
thing they like, and the member who can 
show the House that he knows as much as 
or more than any other member concerning 
the facts and principles governing the sub- 
ject under discussion will always obtain a 
hearing and eventually a good standing in 
the House. 

The practice in selecting chairmen for the 
committees has been the subject of some 
criticism. It has been said that the chair- 
men of these committees succeed to the 
chairmanship solely by and through thesen- 
‘ iority rule—that is, the mem- 

ber who has served longest 
on the committeeis appointed 
(Continued on Page 151) 
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Guaranteed 


Hand Dipped 


in pure 
Molten Zinc 


Thirty-five years’ experience 
has emphasized the superiority 
of the Wheeling process of dip- 
ping each article separately by 
hand in pure molten zinc. While 
modern large-scale production 
methods offer quicker and 
cheaper ways to perform this 
operation, the slower but more 
thorough hand-dipping process 
is carried on in Wheeling fac- 
tories because it gives a heavier, 
longer -wearing zinc coating 
inside and out. 


Wiheehing: 


CORRUGATING COMPANY 


THE NEW, IMPROVED WHEELING PAIL! 


Leak-Proof ~ Rust-Proof ~ Wear-Proof 


No picture can do justice to the amazing values in this 
new and greatly improved Wheeling pail! It is far in 
advance of today’s standards in principles of design, 
materials and workmanship. Ask your dealer to show 
it to you. Note'the smooth finish, the rigid strength. No 
normal pressure will dent the strong sides. 


Turn the pail upside down; note the depth and 
strength of the raised concave bottom. Admire the 
“marbled” pattern of pure zinc coating with decorative 


bands of red. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


WHEELING .CORRUGATING COMPANY :: 


MINNEAPOLIS 


The famous Wheeling process of hand-dipping makes 
this pail absolutely leak-proof and rust-proof. And you 
will be amazed to find prices are kept down by Wheel- 
ing resources, facilities and volume of sales. 


Above all USE this pail to realize what this company 
has done to give new and greater value to commonplace 
things. The red label represents 35 years’ experience, 
identifying highest values in Pails, Tubs, Garbage Cans, 
Ash Cans, and other sheet steel products for the home, 
farm, factory and for building. 


Wheeling, W. Va. 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY CHATTANOOGA 3 
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if they are beautiful Hotfhoint Gifts 
they will be reminders of the giver 
6very Day through long years of usefulness 


Some gifts you might give loved ones at Christmas would last 
several happy days. Some would become old, or worn out and 
forgotten in a few months. 

But Hotpoint gifts are permanent. When they are treasured 
heirlooms they will still be beautiful and useful. 

Yet Hotpoint gifts may be quite economical. There are suitable 
Hotpoint gifts for as little as $2.85—or as much as $455.00. Each 
is an unsurpassed value at its price and of a quality famous for 
over a generation. Each will be a token of your affection, not 
alone on Christmas Day, but every day for long years of enduring 
beauty and usefulness. 


+ You give 
soon be gone 
and forgotten ? 


Illustrated above are: 


De Luxe Toast-Over Toaster. Beautifully designed and finished in highly 
polished nickel. The toast turns automatically when the tray is opened. Hand- 
some black ebonized knobs. Price $8.00. Another model at $6.00 is shown below. 


Dolly Madison Percolator Set. Graceful in design, and charming in its 
exquisite beauty. The urn is silver lined, the sugar and creamer gold. Price, in 
Satin Silver finish, $65.00; in Polished Nickel, $55.00, All Hotpoint percolators 
are equipped with the famous valveless pump which makes coffee by a special 
drip process, insuring invariably excellent, full-flavored coffee. 


De Luxe Waffle Iron. Bakes beautifully brown, delicious waffles—both 
sides at once without turning. It makes them right at the table with no grease, 
smoke or odor. Price $15.00. Another model (not illustrated) sells for only $10.50, 
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iftslong Remembered 


Nhink ! wit the gifts 


A real Christmas opportunity. The Roman 
Percolator Set, 6-cup size. Includes large 
tray and gold-lined sugar and creamer. 
Price $17.00 complete. Other sets in wide 
variety up to $65.00. 


Popular-priced Toast-Over Toaster. Toasts 
two large slices. When the tray is opened 
down the toast turns automatically. The 
switch in the cord permits easy turning on 
and off. Price $6.00. 


Hotpoint Curling Iron. The shield opens 
parallel to the heated waver rod, holding 
the hair evenly the full length of rod, 
making a long, even wave. Price $5.00; 
with drying comb, $5.75. 


Hotpoint Warming Pad. Soft, gray eider- 
down, 12 in. x 15 in. Three heats. For all 
the aches and pains that yield to gentle, 
comforting warmth. Muslin slip cover. 
Price $8.00. Others, $5.00 and $6.50. 
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Hotfort, Girt SUGGESTIONS 


On these two pages are shown only a few of the many Hotpoint 
electric appliances. Your neighborhood dealer or electric light 
company can show you all of these and perhaps more. There are 
over 100 items in the full line, permitting a wide range of choice. 
Insist on “Hotpoint” by name to make sure of the important 
inner quality that will make your gift a permanent reminder of 
your esteem. Reliable dealers will not substitute. 


De Luxe Traveling Iron Set 


The 3-lb. Hotpoint iron with an ‘ivory-white handle, gray silk cord and attached 
heel stand. It comes packed as asetin a convenient compact case that fits easilyina 
corner of traveling bag or trunk, The case is handsomely finished in attractive and 
serviceable gray leatherette. The cover flap hasa snap to hold it closed. Price $6.95. 


Travelers’ Press Kit. Illustrated at bottom of this page. It includes the 
regular 3-lb. Hotpoint iron and cord set, 
packed in a black leatherette kit bag with 
snap-closed top. Price $4.95. 

Either of these will make an ideal gift for 
the girl who goes back to school again after 
the holidays — for the woman who travels or 
week-ends occasionally—for the bachelor 
business girl. 

The 3-lb. Hotpoint is also sold without 
case or kit bag, for use at home. Price $3.95. 
It is more convenient for ironing those 
daintier things—such as delicate lingerie. 
Its heat, weight and size are just right for 
light work. 


De Luxe Curling Iron Set 


The famous Hotpoint curler with an ivory-finish handle, in a silk-lined, gray 
leatherette case. The plugs and thumb button are of gray Bakelite to match the 
gray silk cord. An exclusive feature is the shield which opens parallel to the 
heated waver rod so that the hair is held evenly for the full length of the rod, 
making a long uniform wave. Also, the connecting plug in the handle swivels 
so that the entire curler may be turned for making round curls, without twisting 


the cord. Price $6.95. 


The same parallel shield and 
swivel plug may be had in the 
curler illustrated at the bottom 
of the opposite page. Price $5.00; 
or with drying comb, $5.75. 
A similar marcel iron with a 
Y-in. diameter rod may be had 
for $5.50. 

The plain Hotpoint Curling 
Tron with the ordinary “V” open- 
ing shield (not illustrated) sells 
for only $2.95, 


Triplex Grill 


Here is the secret of easy breakfasts! In many thousands of homes the Hot- 
point Triplex Grill is making possible more efficient, easier breakfasts, without 
steps to and from the kitchen. For it toasts, poaches, broils, boils or fries— 
three operations at once. One of the most convenient electric appliances ever 
made, for lunches and after-theater bites too, yet it is as economical as a toaster. 
The price complete with all necessary utensils is $13.50. A cast aluminum, 
greaseless waffle iron to fit the toasting compartment is also available. It 
bakes both sides at once, no turning. 
Price $4.00. 


Duplex Grill. Similar to the Triplex Grill. 
It permits two cooking operations at one time. 
Complete with set of six utensils, $9.85. 


Table Stove (not illustrated). A small but 
very efficient radiant grill, six inches square, 
with white porcelain top. Price $4.95. With 
complete set of aluminum utensils, including 
deep pan, reflector cover (also used as a fry- 
ing pan), egg-poaching rack and four egg 
cups, $7.95. 
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Automatic Electric Range 


Every wife would like to have the 
convenience, year’round coolness and 
cleanliness of automatic electric cook- 
ing. It makes cooking far easier and 
better. There are no fumes; there is 
no soot. The walls, ceiling and cur- 
tains keep clean. The range itself is 
always as clean as a china plate. It is 
absolutely accurate—and fast. 


Last year Hotpoint announced a 
special Christmas gift range and thou- 
sands of wives were made happy by 
them. For this Christmas an even 
more popular-priced model is being 
offered, the new Hotpoint all-white 
ae automatic range. It has ample capac- 
' | ity, yet will fit in the smallest of 
‘A modern kitchens. The oven has a 
combined temperature control and 
thermometer. You merely set the 

Ld control for the temperature desired 
and the thermometer shows the oven is being kept at that exact heat, even 
though you may be out of the kitchen all during the cooking. Beautiful, gleam- 
ing white porcelain and nickel. There are 17 other models in the full line. 


Edison Electric Appliance Co. Inc., Chicago, Ill., and Ontario, Calif. World’s 
largest manufacturer of household electric heating appliances. Branches and 
Service Stations in all principal cities. 
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Dolly Madison Percolator, 6-cup size. 
Silver lined. Cut glass top. Satin Silver 
finish, $29.50; Polished Nickel, $25.50. 
Other models in wide variety from $10.00 
to $36.50. 


Every woman needs and will appreciate re- 
ceiving these two irons. The 6-lb. Super- 
Iron with its comfortable Thumb-Rest—for 
the heavier ironing. The 3-lb. Hotpoint for 
her daintier things. Prices $6.00 and $3.95. 


A Hotpoint Hedlite Heater brings warm com- 
fort on chilly mornings and evenings—ondamp, 
drizzly days—for baby’s bath. Also convenient 
for drying hair and many other purposes. Model 
illustmated, $8.50. Others, $5.75 to $14.00. 


Travelers’ Press Kit. The 3-lb. Hotpoint 
iron and cord set in a black leatherette kit 
bag. Has an attached heel stand. The Kit 
fits in a corner of traveling bag or trunk. 
Price $4.95. 
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BARONESS 


14 kt. white gold filled; handsomely 
engraved; 15 jewel $28 50 


PRINCINE 


14 kt. white gold filled; handsomely 
engraved; 15 jewel $28 50 


14 kt. solid white gold; handsomely 
carved; 15 jewel $40.00 


14 kt. white gold filled $35.00 


PRUDENCE 


14 kt. solid white gold; handsomely 
carved; 15 jewel $50.00 


14 kt. gold filled; 15 jewel $37.50 


DEBUTANTE 


Milady’s Sports Watch—14 kt. 
solid white gold; handsomely en- 
graved; 15 jewel; radium dial $50.00 


14 kt. gold filled; 15 jewel $37.50 


AMBASSADOR 
. gold filled; 15 jewel; radium 


$28.50 


PRESIDENT 


14 kt. solid gold; handsomely 
carved; 17 jewel; radium dial; curved 
to fit the wrist $85.00 


14 kt. gold filled; 17 jewel’ $50.00 
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Be sure the Watch You Give 


is a TIMEPIECE 


OW many a Yuletide gift 

is but a memory when the 

New Year dawns! How few gifts 

live to knit closer the friendships 
that inspired their giving! 

A watch suggests years of 
faithful service — utility, beauti- 
fully adorned. Yet how often a 
watch selected for its beauty fails 
to be faithful to its trust! 


Remember always that the 
name BuLova on the dial is your 


assurance of a perfect timepiece. 
Generations of painstaking ef- 
fort have achieved that. 

As to beauty, no finer cases 
have ever been wrought. Truly, 
each BULOVA watch is an “Aristo- 
crat of Beauty, Autocrat of Time”. 

Priced from $25 to $2500, 
BULOVA watches vary in design 
as they vary in price; they are 
alike in dependability. 


('ZARINA 


Solid platinum; hand carved case, 
set with 78 diamonds; 17 jewel 


PENELOPE 


14 kt. solid white gold; 2 diamonds 
and 4 sapphires set in platinum; 


NORMAN 


14 kt. gold filled; handsomely en- 
graved; 15 jewel; radium dial 


MERCURY 


14 kt. solid white gold; handsomely 
carved; 17 jewel; radium dial $75.00 


14 kt. gold filled; 15 jewel $50.00 


$1000.00 


MURIEL 


18 kt. solid white gold; handsomely 
engraved; 4. diamonds and 4 sap- 
phires set in platinum; 15 jewel 


SENATOR 


14 kt. solid gold; handsomely 

carved; 17 jewel; radium dial 
£65.00 

14 kt. gold filled; 15 jewel $35.00 


APOLLO 


14 kt. solid white gold; handsomely 
carved; 17 jewel; radium dial $75.00 


14 kt. gold filled; 15 jewel $50.00 
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LUCILLE 


14 kt. solid white gold; handsomely 
carved; 15 jewel $50.00 


14 kt. gold filled; 15 jewel $40.00 


GERALDINE 


14 kt. solid white gold; handsomely 
carved; 15 jewel $50.00 


14 kt. gold filled; 15 jewel $40.00 


THEODORA 


14 kt. solid white gold; hand 
carved; set with either six emeralds 
or six sapphires; 15 jewel $65 00 


MIGNON 


14kt. solid white gold; handsomely 
carved, and inlaid with black 
enamel; 15 jewel $55 00 


COLLEGIATE 


Milady’s Sports Watch—14 kt. 
white gold filled; handsomely en- 
graved; I5 jewel; radium dial 


TROJAN 


14 kt. gold filled; handsomely en- 
graved; 15 jewel; radium dial 


CONQUEROR 


14 kt. gold; hand carved, and 
inlaid, with black enamel; 
17 jewel; radium dial $85.00 


14 kt. gold filled; 17 jewel $50.00 


(Continued from Page 146) 
chairman. Though this is true generally, it 
does not give a correct understanding of the 
situation. The original appointment prob- 
ably has more to do with the chairmanship 
than anything else, for it is obvious that if a 
member does not get on a committee he will 
never be its chairman; and it is no easy 
matter to secure an assignment to one of 
the leading committees. The Committee 
on Committees scans the qualifications of 
each candidate carefully. His application 
has for some time been on file with the clerk 
of that committee, with a statement of the 
matters which he considers entitle him to 
the appointment. 

The Committee on Committees considers 
all this, and his previous record if he has 
been a member. In this way it makes up 
the list, usually finding that there are not 
enough important positions to take care of 
all the members of proved ability. Like all 
other human institutions, this committee 
may err or may even decide a case on im- 
proper considerations, but if a member 
properly prepares himself for a certain com- 
mittee and makes it evident that he would 
be a real addition to its strength, as a rule 
he is assigned to that committee sooner or 

later. But after he gets on the committee, 
if in the course of long service he becomes 
the senior member, it does not necessarily 
follow that he will be made chairman. The 
appointing powers do not hesitate to set 
aside the seniority rule with reference to 
chairmanships when for any reason it is 
considered that it should be done. 

There are many instances where the 
senior member has been displaced. In 
1903 Mr. Overstreet of Indiana was made 
chairman of the Committee on Post Offices 
over two others, one of whom had served 
thirty-two years. In 1905 Mr. Tawney was 
made chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations over members. who had served 
fourteen and twenty-six years respectively. 
The present chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations displaced a member who had 
served for more than twenty years. Similar 
action has been taken by the Democrats 
when in power. In Wilson’s Administra- 
tion Mr. Kitchin was made chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee over the head 
of a member who outranked him in service. 
In selecting committee chairmen for the 
last session another instance of the same 
kind occurred. The so-called seniority rule 

_ has been very much criticized on the as- 
sumption that it had no exceptions, which 
we have seen is incorrect. If length of serv- 
ice and experience in legislative matters are 
advantages anywhere, they are certainly 
important qualifications for the chairman- 
ship of a leading committee, and if the 
selection of the chairman was left to a gen- 
eral vote there would be as many coteries 
formed as there were important committees, 
and members who were the best wire- 
pullers would be selected as chairmen. 


Al Congressman’s Work 


The work on the committees takes con- 
gressmen from the hall of the House when 
minor bills are being considered, and some- 
times when important measures are before 
the House. The regular sessions of the 
committees are in the forenoon, but the 
committees are frequently compelled to 
hold sessions in the afternoon. In recent 
years the custom has arisen of holding com- 
mittee meetings in advance of the session, 
in order to get the bills prepared and ready 
to present to the House as soon as it con- 
‘venes and to give more time to the con- 
sideration of bills. The House system of 
not assigning members of a leading com- 
mittee to any other committee enables the 
House committees to give more thorough 
and extended consideration to bills than 
can be given by the committees of the 
Senate. As each senator may be a member 
of a number of important committees, the 
Sessions of one may be, and often are, de- 
layed or prevented by the attendance of 
Senators on other committees. 

: The work on the committees is the most 
Important that a congressman does, and 
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the success or failure of a bill depends 
largely upon the manner in which that work 
is done. The general practice is to have a 
hearing on every important bill. These 
hearings are open, and any citizen among 
all the vast population of the United States 
may appear. Government officials repre- 
senting some department are usually re- 
quested to give their views, but for the most 
part testimony is from interested parties, 
and much from professional lobbyists. The 
members of the committee need to know 
their business thoroughly. If they do not, 
the interests of the Government and the 
public will suffer. 

The work of these committees involves 
almost every conceivable branch of political 
economy and every principle of legislation. 
Taxation and tariffs, expenditures and ap- 
propriations, manufacturing and agricul- 
ture, interstate and foreign commerce, 
national defense through the Army and 
Navy, the activities of the various depart- 
ments with their thousands of employes, 
are some of the important matters which 
must be studied and understood by some 
member of the committee in charge, not 
only in general but also in detail. This is 
the kind of work of which Mr. Mann 
spoke—work which is usually well done, 
but sometimes imperfectly or incompletely. 


Legislative Safety Valves 


Up to the last thirty or forty years the 
national Government operated within a 
very narrow range. Whether wisely or un- 
wisely, its lines have been extended until 
it is now not only engaged in business itself 
but it regulates or undertakes to assist 
nearly every kind of business, through 
special bureaus or divisions. All this has 
added to the complications of government 
and has greatly increased the work of Con- 
gress and the individual members, which 
would in any event have been much greater 
than it was before the war, by reason of the 
necessity of raising somuch greater revenues 
and caring for the disabled veterans. 

After the hearings on a bill have been 
completed, which frequently take many 
weeks, the committee goes into what is 
called executive session, from which the 
public is excluded. This method of pro- 
cedure has been criticized, but those who 
are familiar with it know that unless the 
committee proceedings were so conducted 
the members of the committee would be so 
hampered in expressing their views that 
the committee could not function. It is 
said that these sessions make it impossible 
to trace responsibility for the action of the 
committee, but the general attitude of each 
member is nearly always well understood, 
and the party in power is always held re- 
sponsible for the action of the committee. 
Notwithstanding that these meetings are 
supposed to be secret, the ever-vigilant 
reporters usually have in the papers of the 
next day a complete record of all that has 
been done, and often the individual votes of 
the members of the committee. 

The committee goes over the bill para- 
graph by paragraph, carefully considering 
and discussing each feature. Experts are 
employed by Congress to assist in framing 
the bill if it is complicated or technical. 
The committee is usually so much occupied 
with the policy of matters contained in the 
bill that it does not have time to give 
proper attention to details of form. 

If, as a result of all this preparation, the 
committee is unanimous, or nearly so, in 
reporting a bill, it will be difficult to change 
any of the principal features of the measure 
when it gets before the House. There will, 
of course, be debate upon it and it may be 
changed in some minor details, but on its 
important provisions the average member 
is likely to say, “‘Though I am doubtful 
about some provisions of the bill, the com- 
mittee has been studying it for months 
while I have only been listening to the 
debate for a few days, and I shall follow the 
committee.’’ The committee itself some- 
times proposes minor amendments, gen- 
erally of form, which are usually adopted 
without discussion, and other amendments 
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which do not affect the essential features of 
the bill may be carried. In the end it is the 
committee bill which is passed, and this is 
what makes the committee so great a force 
in our Government. f 

It would prolong this article unduly to 
set out the rules with reference to procedure 
in the House, and only the more important 
features will be mentioned, in general terms. 
The introduction of a bill is a very simple 
matter. All that is actually required is to 
drop the bill in the basket on the clerk’s 
desk when the House is in session. This is 
so easy that it probably accounts in a large 
part for the fact that thousands of bills are 
introduced every session. To most of these 
bills no attention is ever given except that a 
clerk, acting for the Speaker, indorses on 
them a reference to the appropriate com- 
mittee, after which they are forgotten. 

It is often very difficult for a member to 
get a bill before the House even when it has 
attracted considerable attention and would 
be supported by many members if brought 
before the House. Sometimes this is true 
even of bills that would undoubtedly com- 
mand a majority vote if they were per- 
mitted to come to a vote in the House. 

To the new member it may seem as if the 
rules of the House were designed to prevent 
legislation instead of to facilitate it. He 
understood that it would not be an easy 
task to get a bill reported by a committee, 
but when this has been accomplished he is 
surprised to learn that he has hardly started. 
He finds that the bill cannot be brought up 
except on a certain day that may never ar- 
rive, unless he can induce the Rules Com- 
mittee to grant a special rule making it in 
order, which is like moving a mountain, for 
everywhere there are important bills ahead. 
When it comes to getting the Speaker to 
recognize him to suspend the rules, he learns 
that this recognition is reserved for im- 
portant bills that have the approval of the 
Steering Committee. Often the only meas- 
ures he can get passed are those that go 
through by common consent, such as bridge 
bills, or those that are included with others 
in some omnibus bill, such as private pen- 
sion bills. Experience generally convinces 
him that it is well that our laws cannot be 
passed hastily and that there is more dan- 
ger of too much legislation than too little. 


The Graveyard of Bills 


The fact that a large portion of the bills 
cannot get before the House without a spe- 
cial rule making them in order makes 
the Committee on Rules an extremely im- 
portant committee. The party in power 
always keeps a strong majority upon it, for 
it speaks for the party in determining what 
bills shall be taken up first. From its de- 
cisions there is no appeal and it becomes 
the graveyard of many a hopeful bill. But 
here again it is obvious that the ax must 
swing and the too numerous branches of 
the legislative tree be rigorously pruned. 

It is sometimes said that our system is at 
a disadvantage as compared with that pre- 
vailing in Europe, in that with so many in- 
dependent committees the work is not so 
well codrdinated. It is true that the abso- 
lute codrdination which exists under one 
controlling committee cannot be obtained, 


but it is seldom that there is any conflict | 


between the committees of the House, and 
where there is any, it is only upon compara- 
tively unimportant matters. This is espe- 
cially true since the establishment of the 
budget system, under which all the proposed 
expenditures are codrdinated and referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations, and 
the revenue bills are so framed by the Ways 
and Means Committee as to enable the 
Treasury to meet the budget estimates. 

It has often been contended that the 
members of the cabinet under our Govern- 
ment should have the opportunity of ap- 
pearing before Congress. They do appear 
before the committees, and if they desire, 
at executive sessions, where they can speak 
more freely than they could on the floor of 
the House. It is impossible under our Con- 
stitution to give them the same powers that 

(Continued on Page 153) 
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Wy hy don’t you use 
the same polish 
furniture stores use? 


HE furniture you see in the 

store—how luminous the tones! 
How lovely the grain! Dressers, 
tables, beds, chairs—all the richness 
of the various woods arouses your 
admiration. Do you know the secret? 

To produce the beauty of grain 
and color, furniture dealers use a 
special polish. It contains no oil to 
gather dust or show finger marks. 
It does not die out or later bring a 
bluish blur. 

Out of all the furniture polishes 
made, one kind, called Woodtone, is 
used by 132 manufacturers and over 
5,000 furniture stores. Woodtone 
is also used in music houses to keep 
pianos, radios and phonographs 
looking their very best. 

Now you can get this super- 
polish for home use, to give your 
own furniture that alluring brand- 
newness. 


greaseless polish for 
furniture and automobiles 


How would you like to make a test, 
comparing the polish you now use with 
Woodtone? Put both on the same table, 
for instance, and see the vast difference. 
And for your automobile; try it once and 
you'll never use anything else! Sold at all 
drug, department and furniture stores. 


FREE TRIAL 


We will supply enough Woodtone to 
do a dining room table or the piano. Jot 
down your name on the coupon, even if 
you never before answered an advertise- 
ment. Make up your mind now to try the 
finest polish in the world on one piece of 
furniture. You'll be glad you did. Enclose 
three 2c stamps to cover cost of mailing. 


Bripceport, Conn. 


I 

I 

| I enclose 6c to cover cost of mailing a free bottle of | 
i Woodtone. 


Name 
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STUDEBAKER BIG SIX 
CUSTOM BROUGHAM 


*1785 


f. 0. b. faGory, including disc wheels 
and 4-wheel brakes 


December 11, 1926 
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This Christmas ... Give Her the Keys to Happiness 


A Studebaker Custom Car in a jewel box! Deliver the keys 
yourself on Christmas morning — appropriately enclosed in a 
jewel case to unlock a gem of.a car! 


The Keys to Happiness offer a chafming way of giving your 
wife or daughter a new Studebaker Custom Car—combining the 
Christmas sentiment of a generous gift with the satisfaétion of 
the car she dreams of!—giving her not only a car for her con- 
venience but a custom creation she will treasure for its beauty. 


At its new price of $1785, the Studebaker Big Six Custom 
Brougham is offered at the lowest price ever placed ona Big Six 
four-door enclosed car. Only seven American cars are given a 
higher power rating, and they cost from two to five times more. 


Its low-swung custom contour is agleam with lustrous duo-tone 


lacquers. Its luxurious interior is richly upholstered in fine 
Chase mohair and replete with every custom refinement. A pat- 
ented no-draft ventilating windshield (exclusively Studebaker) 
assures perfect ventilation—and more than $100 worth of extra 
equipment is included without extra cost. 


Decide now to give her this gift of custom loveliness! Any 
Studebaker dealer will supply the magic Keys to Happiness 
and arrange to deliver the car on Christmas morning or any 
time you designate. 


‘cd ~ ~ 


Equipment: No-draft ventilating windshield, exclusively Studebaker; bumpers, front 
and rear; engine thermometer and gasoline gauge on the dash; coincidental lock; oil 
filter and air purifier; automatic windshield cleaner; rear-vision mirror; traffic signal 
light; 4-wheel brakes; full-size balloon tires; Gabriel snubbers; and two-beam acorn 
headlights, controlled from steering wheel. 


S %T U D> E. BA Kee 
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(Continued from Page 151) 
European cabinet members have. Nor, in 
my opinion, is it advisable that they should 
be given permission to address the House 
directly. Not being members of the House 
or subject to its control, their position, if 
this were granted, would be anomalous. 
The members of a European cabinet are 
expected to express views which will be sup- 
ported by the majority of the House which 
they address. If they do not receive such 
support, and the matter is important, the 
cabinet goes out of office. This part of the 
European system would nowhere in this 
country meet with approval, but without 
it there would be no object in cabinet mem- 
bers addressing Congress. 

The debate on a measure is opened by the 
chairman of the committee reporting the 
bill, who by agreement usually controls and 
apportions one-half of the time allotted to 
general debate as distinguished from debate 
under what is called the five-minute rule. 
The other half is controlled either by the 
ranking minority member of the committee 
or the leader of the opposition to the bill. 
The chairman’s speech outlines and explains 
the bill; the other speeches may attack or 
defend it. The debate may last a week or 
more, but if the measure is an important 
one, few, if any, votes are changed by the 
discussion. The members of Congress have 
been studying the bill and the report of the 
committee accompanying it, and generally 
have their minds made up as to how they 
will vote. The speeches are intended to in- 
form the public at large of the nature and 
purposes of the bill, to defend or attack it 
according to the position taken by the 
member addressing the House; and party 
success depends in no small degree on how 
this is done. 

Usually on important measures the de- 
bate is confined to the bill, but, unless 
otherwise ordered by the House, anyone 
who gets the floor may talk upon any sub- 
ject he desires, with the result that a visitor 
in the gallery when a certain bill is before 
the House is often mystified by hearing a 
speech on a subject not even remotely re- 
lated to the measure. But there is a reason 
for this. The safeguard of our Government 
is the right of freedom of speech. Nothing 
arouses the public more than the claim that 
debate is being suppressed; that members 
have no opportunity to get before the people 
charges against the party in power and to 
prove its delinquency. 


Obstreperous Children 


Besides this there are members who have 
some proposition favorable to their respec- 
tive districts or some change or reform 
which they wish to propose, which may or 
may not have merit, and upon which they 
wish to make an appeal to Congress and the 
country. With speech entirely unfettered, 
there will necessarily be in the proceedings 
some buncombe, much unjustified denun- 
ciation, and more or less of fervid but mean- 
ingless perorations. At the same time, there 
will be much of real worth, often well ex- 
pressed. Considerable of the time of the 
House will be uselessly consumed, much 
printer’s ink and cheap paper will be wasted 
in the Congressional Record; but, after all, 
it is a small price to pay for freedom and the 
knowledge that in no other country are the 
foundations of government so secure as our 
own. Nowhere else does the red tide of 
revolution move so feebly and obscurely. 

T have said that the debate did not often 
change votes on the bill, but this applies 
only to the main proposition and not to 
details, which are frequently changed. 
There have been, however, some notable 
instances where the discussion changed 
votes. One occurred during the late war, 
when the Selective Service Bill, which pro- 
vided for a draft, was before the House. 
The debate continued for a week. All 
through, excitement ran high and the situa- 
tion was tense. Champ Clark even left the 
Speaker’s chair to take the floor and make a 
bitter attack on the bill, saying that he saw 
little difference between a conscript and a 
convict. At the opening a majority of the 
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House was opposed to the bill; when the 
vote was taken there was a decisive ma- 
jority in favor of it. 

After the general debate the bill is read 
by paragraphs or sections under what is 
called the five-minute rule. Strictly 
enforced, the rule would allow only two 
speeches of five minutes each after the 
reading of each subdivision of the bill. Asa 
matter of practice, a member can always 
get his time extended if he is saying any- 
thing worth while, and very often when he 
is not, depending on how good-natured the 
listeners are and whether the chairman in 
charge of the bill thinks he must hasten its 
progress. A refusal of more time to a free 
lance frequently causes the one whose 
speech has been corked up by enforcement 
of the rules to become obstreperous, and if 
he thoroughly understands the rules he is 
likely to manifest his disposition by making 
points of order and ne quorum, thus suc- 
ceeding in using more time than if he had 
been permitted to talk. The proceeding re- 
minds one of a child throwing himself on 
the floor and yelling because he has been 
denied some indulgence, but it sometimes 
takes place. 


A Damper on Windbags 


The five-minute rule brings about short, 
crisp, and often sparkling debate. The 
verbose and prolix speakers are failures 
under it, but the real debaters are merely 
spurred to more vigorous effort. The House 
is a business body and its rules do not en- 
courage eloquence, but in many instances 
hamper it. The discussion of the bill para- 
graph by paragraph is highly beneficial. 
Anyone who has read the debates of both 
our Congress and the English Parliament 
cannot fail to see that the details of a bill 
are more carefully scanned in the House 
of Representatives than in the House of 
Commons, and it would seem that the mem- 
bers of our House must acquire a better 
knowledge of its provisions. On the other 
hand, the speeches in the British House, not 
being so much devoted to details, are more 
interesting to the reader and better pre- 
pared in a rhetorical way. They are also 
much better reported by the newspapers. 

If we go back to the early days of our 
Government we find that the legislative 
methods of Congress have much improved. 
Indeed, if there were not more system, more 
study and more work on the part of Con- 
gressmen, the enormous mass of business 
now transacted by Congress would utterly 
fail to be carried on and our public affairs 
would become continual scenes of in- 
efficiency and mismanagement. An illus- 
tration will show how far we have advanced. 
In 1807 the Ways and Means Committee 
had charge of appropriation as well as 
revenue bills. John Randolph was then a 
prominent member of Congress from Vir- 
ginia and a member of that committee. He 
wanted to look into the Navy estimates, as 
none of the members of the committee knew 
much about how they were made up. Ina 
letter to a friend he tells how he went to the 
head of the department, who turned him 
over to a clerk who was as dumb as his 
master. 

“There was not a single question relating 
to the department which the Secretary 
could answer.” 

Today it would be easy to obtain the in- 
formation without even going to the depart- 
ment secretary. Every member of Congress 
can obtain from the Appropriations Com- 
mittee a rather bulky volume which con- 
tains in detail every item that makes up our 
budget of more than three billions of dollars. 
Those who are not members of the Appro- 
priations Committee cannot, of course, be 
expected to familiarize themselves with all 
of its thousands of items, but the members 
of the subcommittees on appropriations 
must do so, so far as the items come within 
the jurisdiction of their respective sub- 
committees. Indeed, if it developed in the 
debate that no one on the committee could 
explain an item and tell just what it was 


‘for, the item would go out of the bill and 


the committee would be much discredited. 
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The work in the House is sometimes in- 
terrupted and delayed by disorder, but the 
disorder is never of a violent kind. It arises 
from a habit that members have—an al- 
most universal habit—of using the hall of 
the House as a place for conversation, no 
matter what may be going on. This is not 
often serious except when matters of routine 
or detail are being considered. Yet these 
may be very important. The Speaker, or 
whoever is in the chair, always endeavors to 
stop it, but it is a difficult task and business 
must sometimes be suspended for a few 
minutes until order is restored. But the 
member addressing the House is never 
howled or hissed down, as was Mr. Winston 
Churchill not long ago when presenting the 
revenue bill to the British House of Com- 
mons, nor do members indulge in fist fights, 
which not infrequently occur in the French 
Chamber of Deputies. There has been so 
much disorder of late in the House of Com- 
mons that it has been charged there was an 
organized and concerted movement to 
create it on the part of the Labor Party, be- 
ginning—according to one writer—when 
Mr. James Keir Hardy marched into the 
House with a workingman’s cap on his head 
and followed by a brass band in full blast. 

However this may be, there is never any 
organized disorder in the American House 
and seldom any use of unparliamentary 
language in the speeches, although verbal 


clashes have occurred between members on | 


the floor. On the so-called ‘“‘field days,”’ 
when political issues are being discussed by 


prominent speakers on either side, the op- | 


posing party may be bitterly arraigned and 
sarcastic comment made on its alleged 
errors and blunders, but the personal refer- 
ences are softened and the “distinguished 


gentleman”’ whose remarks are being re- | 
futed is personally treated with respect. | 


There may be some ironic “‘Oh’s”’ or some 


derisive laughter, which is counteracted by | 


applause on the other side, but there are no 
jeers, hisses or epithets bandied. Perhaps 
we do not take our politics as seriously 
as they do in England and France. What- 
ever there may have been in the past, 
in late years there has been little personal 
animosity between members of different 
parties. Difference in political opinions 
does not prevent members from being de- 
voted friends. 


A Locomotive Yell for Congress 


The only continued disorder I have per- 
sonally known was an amusing incident, 
and much more ludicrous than serious. It 
was anything but dignified, but must have 
been entertaining to the occupants of the 
gallery, which was packed at the time. It 
occurred late in the evening of the closing 
day of a long session. There was a full 
attendance, as no one knows what may 
happen at such times. A gigantic member 
from the Northwest was addressing the 
House. He had a voice that corresponded 
to his stature, and gestured vigorously in a 
manner that showed he had experience and 
skill in chopping with a heavy ax. He said 
something that the Democrats did not like. 
What it was, few knew, as the members 
were doing more conversing than listening, 
and I do not think anybody particularly 
eared. But some Democrats on the front 
said rather loudly, ‘No! No! No!’ Some 
Republicans answered, still louder, ‘‘ Yes! 
Yes! Yes!’’ The members, worn by aill- 
night sessions, suddenly became like boys 
released on the last day of school. Bedlam 
broke loose all over the floor, with all the 
Democrats shouting ‘‘No! No! No!’ and 
all the Republicans ‘‘Yes! Yes! Yes!’ 
though not one of them knew what they 
were denying or affirming. The uproar 
fairly shook the roof, but the member ad- 
dressing the House was unmoved. His 
gesticulations continued as vigorously as 
before, and over all the tumult his tre- 
mendous voice boomed like the roar of the 
ocean surf against the rocks which defy the 
storm. But, of course, nobody could make 
out a word of what he was saying. In vain 
the Speaker pounded the desk and strove 
to restore order, but not until the members 
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themselves were fagged did quiet return. 
Then there was a hush as if the House was 
somewhat ashamed of itself. 

Another subject which adds enormously 
to a congressman’s work is what is called 
department matters. The civil-serviceregu- 
lations, whether otherwise beneficial, have 
been of great benefit to congressmen by re- 
lieving them from the pressure for jobs. 
There are still many applicants, but they 
are few compared to the total of positions, 
and the candidates consume but little time 
compared. to what is taken by department 
matters. The old Civil War veterans with 
their pension cases are fast passing away, 
but a new and far/arger band of ex-soldiers 
has taken their place with compensation, 
bonus, and death claims against the Gov- 
ernment, and these claims are sent to the 
congressman’s office by the thousands. Be- 
sides this, the Government, which once 
seldom came into contact with the ordinary 
citizen, is now engaged in activities which 
are often crossing his path, and the result is 


“Right art thou, O Kjarten!”’ he cried. 
‘Meet is it that the scald should sit in the 
highest seat. Therefore do I give thee 
mine, than which in this house there is no 
higher, and I myself will sit with thy 
brethren upon the upper bench to listen to 
thy cunning sagas. Ho, Ysir, my daughter, 
bring ale and a drinking horn and a harp 
for Kjarten the Scald!”’ 

Mollified, but with one last scowl, the 
berserk turned from Eirik. The jarl spoke 
truth. No higher seat was there than that 
of the master, and rare, indeed, was the 
honor when a guest was put in it. He 
flung himself down in the armed high-back 
chair midway along the northern bench, 
took from the white hand of Ysir the ale 
horn she presented to him, stretched rit- 
ually over the fire and raised it to Snorri. 

“Hail to thee, O jarl!”’ he cried. ‘‘ Well 
knowest thou to honor the inspired of Odin, 
the scalds who have drunk of the Dver- 
gar’s mead!”’ 

The jarl lifted his own horn in acknowl- 
edgment from the bench where he sat with 
the other berserks. ‘‘Hail to thee, O 
seald!’’ he answered. ‘“‘ May the favor of 
Odin be thine thy life long! Now sing us 
songs of the old time—songs of the gods 
and of the beginning of the world. Rich 
gifts shalt thou choose afterward from my 
hoard. Behold, my daughter Ysir brings to 
thee the harp.” 

Once more, Eirik in his high seat mar- 
veled at the slim beauty of that maid as she 
stood modestly before the coarsely brutal 
berserk, proffering him the harp, and much 
it irked him that her white hand should 
even momentarily come in contact with 
those great hairy paws which took it from 
her. He regretted savagely that the jarl 
had intervened, that he was not even now 
slashing and thrusting in the death fight 
with that gross bully. Of small account 
surely would be the scaldship of such a 
man! 

He muttered angrily under his breath, 
so that Olaf laid a prudently restraining 
hand upon him. Only wild folly would pro- 
voke a fight with these overbearing but 
invulnerable champions. 

The scald drank off another ale horn be- 
fore he set himself to begin. Then, taking 
up the harp, he swept his fingers across the 
strings in a run of preliminary notes, 
plucked with a delicacy that was surprising 
from such a great weapon-coarsened hand. 
A strange light came suddenly into his 
hitherto bleary blue eyes; incongruously, 
there was almost a tenderness in his vicious 
heavy-jowled face, a dawning of some 
ecstasy that seemed other than of the man 
himself. 

““A song of the old time, of the gods and 
of the beginning of the world, I sing, O 
jarl!”” he cried. And then, as the strings 
thrummed in a monotonous, simple, repeti- 
tive melody, he began to chant, in a voice 
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that complaints and claims are numerous. 
About them, and hundreds of other things, 
the constituent writes his congressman. It 
is well that he does, in many cases, for he 
would probably get no relief if he did not, 
and he is amply justified in making the ap- 
plication. Of course the details of this 
work are taken care of by the congressman’s 
secretary, but all of it requires the mem- 
ber’s attention and much of it is important 
enough to require an interview with a de- 
partment secretary or bureau chief. Part 
of this dependence on the congressman is 
due to the fact that so much of our country 
lies at such a great distance from the seat of 
Government. The Government seems so 
far removed from the average citizen, and 
he knows so little with reference to its pro- 
cedure, that his case looks hopeless unless 
he can have someone to look after it at the 
place where it is determined. 

It is often said that the House would 
function better if there were fewer mem- 
bers, but a comparison between the House 
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and the Senate does not indicate it, for the 
House works more rapidly and systemati- 
cally than does the Senate. Much of this 
is due to the fact that in the House debate 
can be controlled and limited, while in the 
Senate this is usually impracticable. In the 
House, though personality counts, and 
counts strongly, the werk is done by organ- 
ized mass movements. In the Senate there 
is more individualism and less concert of 
action. In no other legislative assembly in 
the world does a member represent so many 
people as in our own House of Representa- 
tives. Great Britain has only about one- 
third the population of the United States, 
but the British House of Commons has six 
hundred and fifteen members. Our House 
has only four hundred and thirty-five. It 
has never been suggested in England that 
the House of Commons did not function or 
that it would be improved if there were 
fewer members. The French Chamber of 
Deputies has five hundred and eighty 
members, each representing on an average 
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of unexpectedly thrilling quality, an an- 
cient traditional short-lined, skillfully 
alliterative song: 


“When Ymir lived 
In early ages 
Was neither sand nor sea, 
Nor cool waves, 
No earth was there, 
Nor heaven above ; 
There was gaping void 
And grass nowhere. 


From Ymir’s flesh 

The earth was shaped, 

And from his blood the sea; 
The mountains from his bones; 
From his hair the trees, 

And the heaven from his skull. 


But from his brows 
The mild gods made 
Midgard fer sons of men; 
And from his brain 
Were all the gloomy 


Clouds created a2 


Endlessly he continued, while his audi- 
ence sat in rapt interest. He sang of the 
birth of Odin, and of the twelve Asir gods 
who dwelt with him in Asgard—that 
original tribal home which probably was 
near where the River Don flows into the 
Black Sea. He sang of the world ash 
Yggdrasill and how Odin gave one of his 
eyes for a drink from the well of wisdom 
under its roots. He sang of Odin’s leader- 
ship of that already long-remote migration 
to the north to escape the Romverjar, who 
then went widely about the world and un- 
derlaid all nations beneath their yoke— 
actually perhaps about B. C. 100, when 
Mithridates, King of the Black Sea King- 
dom of Pontus, came into catastrophic con- 
flict with Rome. 

He sang of Odin’s eight-legged horse 
Sleipnir and of his death-dealing spear 
Gungnir, and of Thor and his hammer and 
his magic belt of strength and of the iron 
gloves without which he could not wield 
the hammer. He sang of gods and heroes 
and far-off fights and of the armor-gleaming 
Valkyrie maids, the Choosers of the Slain, 
riding high upon the storm clouds, sent by 
Odin to sweep in screaming exultation over 
every battle whether on land or sea. 

He sang as though transfigured, his 
grossness of form and feature magically 
irradiated, his voice strangely thrilling, 
tersely imaginative phrase following tersely 
imaginative phrase from his bearded lips, 
with a strange power evoking the glamor- 
ous splendor of that mythical olden time, 
weaving a spell of monotonously melodic 
music with his words as his great hands 
now caressed, now clashed along, the vibrant 
strings. His brutal warrior coarseness was 
purged away from him; now was he only 
the scald, one of those whose lips had drunk 


the divine mead, intoxicated with a primi- 
tive passion of poetry, incongruously 
exalted above common normality with 
those gods whose high deeds he sang. 

His listeners sat enthralled, their ale 
horns held half lifted. Even EHirik forgot 
his rankling hostility, leaned forward fas- 
cinated in his seat, rapt from his earthly 
surroundings into that world where the 
gods marched magnificently in their armor 
over the rainbow bridge. Finally sang the 
scald of Valhalla with the five hundred and 
forty doors, the hall of the slain, where 
those who died gloriously by wounds sat 
and drank at their feast and dwelt forever 
with Odin the All-Father. He finished 
abruptly, sat wiping the sweat dew from 
his brow amid a wild clamor of applause. 
Nothing loved so much these fierce North- 
men as the high feat of inspired song; with 
precious jewels and even with great ships 
did rich chiefs reward them. 

Jarl Snorri jumped to his feet in excited 
enthusiasm. ‘Great is thy idrétt of scald- 
ship, O Kjarten!’’ he cried. ‘“‘Name what 
gift thou wilt from me!”’ 

The berserk put his harp between his legs 
and sat for a moment looking around him. 
His eyes fell on Ysir, standing among the 
maidens, white, golden-haired and beauti- 
ful in her sky-blue robe. Then he smiled, 
and the magic of poetry had gone out of a 
face once more coarsely evil. 

“T will then, O jarl, that thou givest me 
thy daughter in marriage! Behold, thou 
hast spoken the word that may not be un- 
said, and no other gift will I choose!”’ 

With a little half-suppressed scream, 
Ysir shrank appalled back into the group of 
maidens. Hirik jerked instinctively erect 
from his seat, his hand once more feeling 
for the hilt of his sword. The old Jarl 
Snorri stood perplexedly stroking his white 
beard. 

“Thou hast named the one gift that I 
cannot give, O scald!” he said. “To 
Hjalti, my brother’s son, sea roving with 
my warriors, is Ysir my daughter already 
betrothed. And thou knowest that the 
betrothal pledges of the absent may not be 
broken. Rich stores of furred cloaks, of 
golden ring money, of inwrought weapons, 
have I. Choose thou from them, O scald, 
the fitting reward of thy god-breathed 
song!”’ 

The berserk rose ponderously from the 
high seat, and there was a scowl on his 
coarse bloated face. ‘“‘What he has said, 
Kjarten the Berserk does not unsay, O 
jarl! Behold, thou hast offered, and I have 
chosen. Ysir, thy daughter, will I wed.’ 

“The law forbids that I should give her 
to thee, scald, as thou knowest,” replied 
the old jarl, a little tremulously. ‘‘ Angry 
are the gods when the laws are broken!”’ 

The berserk laughed. “‘Then by the law 
of the holmgang do I challenge thee, jarl,”’ 
he said harshly, viciously triumphant. 
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only about one-third the population which 
would be in an average congressional dis- 
trict. The German Reichstag has four hun- 
dred and ninety-three members; Italy’s 
Chamber of Deputies, five hundred and 
sixty. Whatever may be the faults of 
these assemblies, there is nothing to indi- 
cate that they would function better if they 
had fewer members. In my opinion, there 
are now too few, rather than too many, 
congressmen properly to care for the local 
interests of their respective districts. 

In working methods Congress is steadily 
improving. There is more system in the 
procedure in the House and before the com- 
mittees, and more care given to the prepa- 
ration of bills. No government controlled 
by an elective legislative assembly can be 
as efficient as a dictatorship or autocracy 
might be. But who among all our millions 
of citizens would want to live under any 
dictatorship or autocracy that ever existed? 
There never has been one that did not 
abuse its powers. 


“For thy hall and thy lands and thy 
womenfolk do I challenge thee as the gods 
permit.” 

The old jarl’s hand shook against his 
white beard. ‘‘Twenty years back wouldst 
thou not have dared thus to challenge me, 
berserk!’’ he retorted, with a flash of anger. 
“Not meet is it, as thou knowest, to chal- 
lenge the old to holmgang.” 

‘Yet is it not forbidden!” cried the ber- 
serk. ‘‘Fight or yield!” 

Eirik’s leap forward seemed to come of 

itself, so spontaneous was its breakaway 
from Olaf’s restraining grip. “‘Thou desir- 
est holmgang, berserk!’ he shouted, his 
young voice quivering with anger. ‘‘Thou 
shalt not be gainsaid! To holmgang for thy 
life or mine do I challenge thee!”’ 
- The berserk swung his great bulk round 
to him and laughed scornfully. “‘The cock- 
erel crows before the young hens,”’ he said, 
with insulting amusement. ‘Eager art 
thou to go to Odin, fledgling! But the 
warriors need boys to wash the dishes.” 

“First shall I send thee to Odin, ale-skin! 
The warriors are weary at his table. They 
want a boaster to point the finger at and 
laugh.” 

The berserk scowled and gnashed his 
teeth. ‘‘Beware, stripling! Thy doom 
clutches thee! The fury of the god shakes 
my arm to deal the death!”’ He contorted 
his bloated face and howled loudly and 
horribly, so that the throng in the hall 
shrank back. 

Wirik laughed. “Thus shalt thou howl 
when Odin sends thee disgraced to Nifl- 
heim, O boaster!”’ he jeered at him. 
“Haste thee to the holmgang if thou be not 
afraid, for lo, my sword Blood-drinker 
leaps impatiently in its sheath!” 

The berserk protruded his bleary eyes 
and foamed at the mouth. ‘‘Holmgang!” 
he shrieked. “‘Holmgang!”’ He snatched 
up a near-by shield and bit like a madman 
on its rim. 

““Holmgang!”’ cried the awed throng in 
the hall, edging away from the other ber- 
serks, now also dangerously upon their feet, 
and commencing to flock, in an eager, ex- 
cited babble of voices, toward the doors 
leading to the open air, where the fight 
would take place. Hirik saw the blue eyes 
of Ysir fixed upon him as she turned to the 
women’s door, and thrilled strangely. 

“Beware, brother!’’ said Olaf, perturbed 
and anxious at his side. “‘Of much fame 
for his strength and cunning is he. Play 
not with him after the shields are rived, but 
smite swiftly to kill as he runs upon thee.”’ 

Eirik laughed as he replaced his horned 
iron helmet on his head. Intoxicating were 
those blue eyes of Ysir. 

“Fear not, brother! Never has Blood- 
drinker failed to kill, But come now to the 
holmgang. This boaster has gone before 
me from the hall.” 

| (Continued on Page 159) 
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The 
“Perfect Circle’. 
Principle, 


_Ajisthecontinuous lubricating 
groove which holds the oil 

- (shown in red) and distributes it 
over the cylinder walls in just 

the right amount for perfect 
Tabrication(. j.7% jenjen 

_ B points to the scientifically lo- 
cated slots which drain the sur- 
plus oil—and only the surplus 

: —back into the crankcase . . 
C is the vital film of oil which is 

left on the cylinder walls. 
Pat. March 29, 1910 
May 2, 1922 


Hidden in Your Motor 
ake or break it 


—They’ 


Hippen within your motor are the piston rings. Hidden 

likewise is the damage done each day by znferior piston rings 

—until suddenly, costly and avozdable repairs become neces- 

sary. Protect your motor, insure its long life, by installing 
PERFECT Circ e O7/-Regulating rings now. 


“Prrrect Circe piston rings are just as vital 
to motor performance as changing the oil. For 
a motor to do its best, the piston rings must 
provide thorough lubrication of the cylinder 
walls, revent oil-pumping, and hold compres- 
sion. And in the modern motor, just any old 
piston ring can’t do the job. 

PERFECT CIRCLE’s exclusive combination of a 
continuous lubricating groove with oil-drain- 


ing slots, adds 10,000 miles to the life of cylin- 
ders, pistons and rings by improving cylinder 
lubrication. They seldom fail to give 1,000 or 
more miles to the gallon of oil. 

Good dealers everywhere install PERFECT 
Circies. A green identification certificate is 
packed with each oél-regulating ring for your 
protection. Ask your repairman for these cer- 
tificates. 


Oil-Regulating Type, 60c and up. Compression Type,* 30c and up. 


*For best results, always use PERFECT CIRCLE Compression rings 
in combination with the PerrectT CircLE Oil-Regulating ring. 


THE PERFECT CIRCLE COMPANY, HAGERSTOWN, INDIANA 


Export Sales Department, 549 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


PERFECT CIRCLE 


Oil-Regulating Piston Rings 


© 1228, p.c.c, 


PINs SE VERY WIZ ATE OF RR AT ClE 


y 


~ * Auburn 
* Bugatti 
* Cadillac 

* Chandler 
* Chrysler 

* Cunningham * Franklin 
Davis 
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TRADE-MARK 


The Circle, 
of 
“Perfect Circle’ Users 


* Diana * Hertz 
* Dorris * Hupmobile 
* Duesenberg * Itala 
du Pont Jordan 
* Elcar * Jr.8Locomobile 
* Kissel 
* Lancia 
Peerless ® 
* Pierce-Arrow 
* Studebaker 
* Stutz 
* Velie 
Willys-Knight 
Yellow Cab 


*In all models 


* Gardner 

* Locomobile 

* Marmon 

* McFarlan 

* Miller Race Cars 
Moon 

* Nash 

Packard 


How It Works 


The red shows the path of the 
~ oil—up the cylinder wall and 
into the continuous lubricat- 
ing groove on the face of the 
ring, through the oil-draining 
slots in the ring, and then back 
\ into the crankcase, through 
) holes drilled in the piston 
behind the ring. 
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RVIN HEAT! The warmest gift that a warm 

friend can make to a man who drives a car! 
A gift that radiates warmth and cheer when days 
are cold and dreary! A gift. that makes any car com- 
fortable in winter weather! Give him an Arvin 
Heater for Christmas, and he’ll thank you every 
day he drives. 


Arvin sends a steady stream of busy, bustling 
heat waves breezing up into the car—routing chill 
and damp and cold. It puts an end to freezing feet 
and numb fingers—robs winter driving of its dis- 
comfort. And the price is so low that it will con- 
form to any Christmas budget. 


They Sure DoHeat! \ KEEPS YOU WARM 


oe \ eat 
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“Heat in his Car 


Jor Christmas Pi) 


There’s an Arvin Heater for every car, regardless é 
of make or model. Prices are as low as $1.75 for. Ny 
Fords and only $7.50 for the most expensive cars. 

All accessory dealers sell Arvins—under a direct 
from factory to user guarantee of complete satis- 
faction. Your dealer will tell you which Arvin is 
best for any car. Installation is simple and easy. A 
Arvin is a gift he will never forget. Get yours today. Cr 


INDIANAPOLIS PUMP & TUBE COMPANY 


{ 
ii 
Also Makers of Indianapolis and De Luxe Tire Pumps, Automobile @ | 


Jacks, and Dan Patch Coaster Wagons for Children 


Arvin Heater Division Pump and Tube Division Jack Division Coaster Wagon Division 
Columbus, Ind. Greenwood, Ind. Columbus, Ind. Seymour, Ind. 


GENERAL AND SALES OFFICES—INDIANAPOLIS 


oN, 
HEATER | [vey 


axe yOUR. CAR. ae 


The Low Cost of 


ARVIN HEAT 


for ALL CARS 


RVIN Heaters are made in 
several types. There is a 
model for your car—for all cars 
—priced as low as $1.75 for 
Fords and only $7.50 for the 
most expensive cars. All acces- 
sory dealers sell Arvin. Your 
dealer will tell you which Ar- 
vin Heater is best for your car. 
And once installed, Arvin Heat 
never costs another cent. 
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This is the Certified 
Kelvinator Salesman 


In his famous easel he carries the 
illustrated story of the wonder- 
working Zone of Kelvination. 
He is a trained man—a respon- 
sible, trustworthy man—the re- 
spected representative of the 
world’s oldest manufacturer of 
electric refrigeration. 
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\ i eset your loving husband presents 
you—this Christmas— Kelvinator. 


He could have bought you furs, or silk things, 
or a trinket on a chain, but with his husbandly 
wisdom he got you something that’s just as per- 
sonal—and twice as desirable. 


What, indeed, could be more personal than 
freedom from work that spoils your pretty 
hands and tries your admirable temper; what 
more personal than leisure added to every day; 
what more personal than food that’s perfectly 
kept without a thought or worry? 


Naturally, he expects to be repaid for this inspi- 
ration. But that’s so simple, with Kelvinator. 


Wail EAD 
mS se 
E WRT VE 

m7 


The Zone of Kelvination 
Below 50°—above 40° 
A zone of dry, frosty 
cold in which even the 
most delicate foods stay 
fresh and wholesome 
for many days, 


Pay him this year, and next, and next, with 
salads that crackle and crunch; with meats that 


-are mellow and full of flavor; with a hundred 


and one frozen dainties from the crisp, dry cold 
of the Zone of Kelvination. 


A surprise? Of course! He intended it to be. 


- They put it in while you were shopping for 


his gift, It’s yours—for always; it will serve you 
—for always. That, because it’s Kelvinator. 


Madam, what did you get for him—this Christ- 
mas? There’s a Buffet Kelvinator made espe- 
cially for men folks. Some women are buying 
them for their husbands’ offices. 


KELVINATOR CORPORATION, Division of Electric Refrigeration Corporation, 2050 West Fort Street, Detroit, Michigan 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Atlanta, Baltimore 


Vi 


KELVINATOR OF CANADA. LIMITED, 1130 Dundas Street East, London, Ontario 
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(Continued from Page 154) 

They passed out into that fenced-in open 
space around the hall which was known as 
she tun—a word later prosperously to 
change its connotation and be Englished as 
‘town.”’ There, while the folk massed 
shemselves, a couple of the berserks and a 
souple of Hirik’s men were already prepar- 
ng the combat ground. Strict were the 
aws and ritual of the holmgang. A cloak 

en feet along each side was pegged at each 
sorner to the earth, and the man who drove 
n the pegs must first hold both his ear 
-obes and bend down till he could see the 
sky between his legs, uttering the while a 
sacred invocation. Outside the cloak, 
three squares were traced, one foot be- 
sween, and, containing them all, four hazel 
oles were laid square upon the ground. 
‘The whole symbolically represented a small 
‘sland—holm—from which a cowardly 
sombatant could not escape. Forever dis- 
‘raced was the man who stepped with both 
eet outside the hazel poles. Possible is it 
hat the square ring of modern pugilism 
sonserves yet the traditional shape of the 
iolmgang place. 

| The throng jostled and chattered ex- 
itedly as the antagonists made themselves 
veady for the fray. Their cloaks were re- 
moved by willing helpers and three shields 
>rought to each. Then their axes were 
vaken from them, for the sword was the 
only permissible weapon. MHirik drew 
3lood-drinker from its sheath, and after it 
‘iad been measured—for none might fight 
vith swords beyond a certain length— 
jlung it by the hilt strap on his arm, as was 
orrect at a holmgang. 

_ Very handsome did he look as he stood 
here with the red afternoon sun glinting 
-ypon his iron helmet and his iron-mail 
‘yrynja, and he thrilled again to see Ysir 
‘razing at him from the side of her father 
he jarl. Terrifyingly formidable to that 
rowd, Kjarten, the berserk, stood huge 
ind contemptuously bare of any brynja, 
iowling fiercely in berserk frenzy as he 
-yaved his bright sword, making it flash in 
he sun. His berserk brethren grouped 
themselves near to him, one of them already 
pearing the shield he would hold for him in 
he fight. 

_ There was a sudden hush as the old jarl 
itepped forward to the hazel poles. He 
yaused while the adversaries, each with 
heir shield bearers—Olaf, of course, bore 
the shield for Eirik—entered into the 
square. Then solemnly he recited the laws 
of the holmgang. The throng shouted their 
ndorsement. He raised his hand, stepped 
yack from the holm and cried the word to 
-‘ommence. 

Instantly that excited, shouting crowd 

yecame a blur to Hirik, vanished from his 
tonsciousness. Gripping firmly his sword, 
ialf crouching behind the shield that Olaf 
ield in front of him, he saw only the madly 
jerce eyes of the berserk, crouching behind 
whe other shield, as they advanced toward 
vach other. The berserk was the challenged 
nan, therefore had he right to the first 
low. With a wild, disconcerting cry he de- 
ivered it. There was a flash of steel in the 
junlight, a brusque movement on the part 
of Olaf—and the Shield fell in twain as its 
dearer leaped aside. Instantly Hirik struck 
vith all his force, and with like prompti- 
‘ude the shield bearer of the berserk deftly 
mterposed the round target, which like- 
wise fell slashed through. From the throng 
tame a great outcry of delight. Good 
dlows were both. 
The second shield was brought to each. 
Jnce more the antagonists advanced to- 
Me each other. Once more, each with a 


reat single blow, the shields were rived and 
he combatants stood unharmed. And 
_|hen again the third shield was brought by 
»xcitedly shouting men, while the shield 
dearers laughed happily with the plaudits 


doth, and the throng acclaimed them with 
xpert appreciation. Again the four men 
moved close within the squares. Again, 
with a horrible yell, the berserk’s sword 
ashed and Hirik dodged momentarily be- 
ind Olaf’s shield, dodged out again to 


n 
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of the crowd. Nimble and skillful were - 
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strike the blow that likewise met a shield in 
an impact that jarred his arm. Again the 
two shields lay spoiled upon the ground. 

The two shield bearers walked out of the 
holm, while the clamor of the crowd be- 
came a roar of voices, the most of them 
fiercely encouraging Hirik, the berserks 
screaming to their champion to carve this 
presumptuous youth into small pieces. The 
spoiling of the shields, though excitingly 
fraught with danger enough to all the par- 
ticipants, was but the ritual preliminary. 
Now followed the real fight, the fight to the 
death as was the challenge. Now must the 
swordsmen stand shieldless and unflinching 
upon only the small square of the central 
cloak, slashing at each other until one blade 
bit deep in the death bite. 

Hirik took a long breath as he stepped 
upon that underfoot softness, assured his 
grip upon the hilt of the rune-magicked 
sword that had been the weapon of his 
grandfather, Bjorn the Slayer. The tumult 
around him became merely a vague, in- 
toxicating stimulant to his strangely lucid 
brain; all his faculties were focused in- 
tensely on that burly, blond-bearded, 
insane-eyed giant of a man—oppressively 
vivid to him in that confined closeness— 
who howled with fearsomely contorted face. 

For a moment they maneuvered, each to 
avoid the sun in his eyes. Then, with a wild 
unnerving shriek, the berserk swung his 
sun-flashing sword for the blow. KEirik 
heard the swish of it through the air as his 
own arm acted automatically, as his body 
jerked sideways from the hips in that bright 
flash past his head; and then instantly, 
with an extraordinarily clear perception 
of a momentarily unguarded blue-kirtled 
flank bent in its exposure, he struck with 
all his might, felt the blade bite against 
bone. For a moment his sword knuckles 
rubbed against the texture of the kirtle 
stuff, his hand became suddenly wet with a 
hot wetness; and then the berserk toppled, 
cleft half in twain, swamping red the 
brown-spun cloak as he lay with arms out- 
stretched. 

So swiftly had come the finish that for 
a moment the victor stood dazed, incredu- 
lous of its reality. The deafening shout 
from the throng assured him of it, a shout 
that would not cease. Olaf rushed into the 
holm, embraced him ecstatically, erying 
that finer sword cut never was seen. As he 
disengaged himself, while the throng still 
yelled its delighted vociferations, he saw 
Ysir waving her white hand, laughing and 
shouting hysterically. He strode to the 
edge of the holm, toward where the other 
berserks stood aghast. 

“Ho, berserks!’”’ he cried. ‘‘To the 
holmgang do I challenge ye, each after the 
other. Who first steps forward?” 

The berserks looked at one another, dis- 
mayed at this swift end to him who had 
been their foremost champion. None 
moved. None replied. The berserk fury 
was dead in them. Foolish they looked, 
burly under their iron helmets. 

Hirik laughed exultantly, holding up his 
blood-trickling sword. “Haste, O cham- 
pions! Blood-drinker is thirsty! This was 
but a first sip! Will ye take the name of 
nifling—craven all of ye? Does no one dare 
the holmgang?” 

There came no answer from the appalled 
champions, avoiding one another’s eyes. 

HKirik laughed again, a new note in his 
laughter. ‘“‘Cowards are ye! Upon them, 
men! Slay them! Slay the niflings! Their 
heart is gone from them! Slay! Slay!” 

He rushed furiously upon them, his 
sword raised, and—with a shout of fierce 
delight—his men, headed by Olaf, rushed 
upon them also, with a sudden unsheathing 
of weapons that flashed prematurely red 
with the declining sun. There was a shriek 
from the nerveless berserks, bunched close 
together. 

It had been a very pleasantly satisfying 
slaughter, and as Hirik walked back to the 
hall with Jarl Snorri and his daughter Ysir, 
he turned to the maiden in a happy self- 
confidence. ‘“‘Wilt thou sit by my side 
on the drinking bench, O swan among 
maids?” he asked. 
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Her great blue eyes looked at him and a 
vivid blush stained the fair whiteness of her 
face and neck. Her faint word of assent 
was scarcely audible. She stumbled and 
caught at her father’s arm. 


It was their second dawn at sea, the 
rowers straining at the oars, the sail taut- 
swollen with the fresh-risen wind, the spray 
shooting up by the prow as the ship nosed 
down in the trough of the waves that 
overtook her with hurrying, foaming, 
down-rolling crests. Hirik glanced from his 
steering oar to Ysir, huddled below him; 
answered her question. 

“One ship alone now follows us,” he said. 
“The ship with the dragon-wrought sail.’ 

“The ship of Hjalti!”’ cried Ysir, look- 
ing up with fear-white face at her lover. 

Olaf, his tawny young beard crusted with 
sea salt, came striding over the thwarts be- 
tween the bearded rowers, holding their 
oars for a midships wave crest, steadied 
himself at a mast stay as the skuta lifted 
abruptly in a smother of foam. 

“Let us in-oars, EHirik, and let him over- 
take us!” he shouted through the word- 
swallowing wind. ‘So shall our men be 
fresh and his men be tired for the fight. 
Not meet is it that we should flee from one 
ship!” 

Hirik glanced back at the pursuing ves- 
sel, its remotely small sail ruddy with the 
emerging sun, assured himself that the 
horizon was, indeed, empty of any others. 
Only Hijalti, fiercely vengeful, had fol- 
lowed through the hours of darkness. And 
with Hjalti, hated at once with a rankling, 
retrospective, jealous hatred and an ill 
conscience, was he very ready to clash 
swords in the death fight. So would the 
score be cleanly settled. 

He shouted his assent to Olaf’s sugges- 
tion. “But lower not the sail!’’ he added. 
“Let him be wearied with overtaking us. 
Our men shall eat, drink and make ready. 
Joyous shall be the fight we will have!’”’ He 
laughed happily, the wind blowing his long 
fair hair around his face. 

The rowers shouted in the relief from toil 
as they shipped their oars and stowed them 
along the thwarts. The skuta continued 
to run before the wind, her sail bellying 
against a clear pale-blue sky, wallowing and 
lifting and plunging as the sun-gilded foam 
of the breaking crests renounced the race 
and fell back on the hither slope of the 
waves that hurried forward past her. Some 
miles behind, the oars of Hjalti’s ship still 
flashed regularly as they dipped and rose, 
assisting the wind-rounded sail, eloquent of 
the recklessly impatient revenge lust of her 
commander. 

Meanwhile in A®gir-steed the men pre- 
pared for battle. First, since there was yet 
plenty of time, they ate and drank. In the 
little storeroom under the planking of the 
steering platform a barrel of salt pork was 
opened and an ale cask broached—lucky 
was it they had met that fat merchant ship 
on the first morning of their hurried flight, 
betore the pursuer showed its masts on the 
horizon; without that loot they would 
have been unprovisioned. Ysir of the white 
hands stood herself in the storeroom, serv- 
ing out the victuals. Meet was it, she had 
said, that she should do what she could 
in the hour of oncoming fight. She had 
laughed up at Hirik as she shouted it to 
him. Her pursuit-ridden anxiety had sud- 
denly left her in the imminence of the 
crisis. Warrior blood in her responded to 
the joyous battle excitement of the rough- 
bearded warriors around her. She laughed 
and joked with them as she served each 
with his hunk of pork, his hard-bread cake, 
went—with the ecse of one bred among 
ship folk—among them as they sat eating 
on the thwarts, replenishing their ale horns 
from the bronze bucket she carried. 

Beautiful as a daughter of Augir the sea 
god did she look, thought Hirik as he 
watched her from the steering oar, her long 
fair hair now braided to her waist, her 
lovely features vivacious as she answered 
the grinning jests of the shipmen. He 
thrilled with possession of her. Surely, in 
the coming fight, would he send Hjalti to 
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Odin, and then return proudly to the flat- 
shored creek where his father, Thorband, 
would hail him as feast-worthy from his 
mound! 

Then, replete and refreshed, the iron- 
helmeted warriors had donned the ring- 
mail brynjas that would have impeded 
their rowing, had ranged the shields along 
the bulwarks, had drawn their weapons 
from under the seats, while in the store- 
room the great chest of spare arms had 
been opened. Laughing and excited, they 
looked to the stringing of their bows, 
stacked ready the throwing spears, sat 
sharpening their swords with the whet- 
stones hanging at their belts. 

Hirik turned from a glance at the pursu- 
ing ship—now so much closer that he could 
plainly discern the markings on the shields 
ranged along her sides—to see Ysir stand- 
ing with him on the narrow steering plat- 
form. She had flung off her woman’s cloak, 
was garbed now only in the man’s kirtle and 
leistabraekr she had donned for the flight. 
She clutched his arm, spoke in eager appeal, 
her blue eyes bright with excitement: 

“Lord of my heart, Olaf, thy brother, 
would fain thrust me into the storeroom 
during the fight. Daughter of warriors am 
I, and not yet has one of my race shrunk 
from the play of spears, the clash of shield 
andsword. Did not my mother ride armed 
with my father in the battle and many a 
foeman send stricken to Odin? Bid Olaf 
then give me the helmet and brynja he 
gainsays, and give me also a bow, for even 
the smallest bird upon the tree did my 
father teach me to shoot!”’ 

Hirik looked at her in doubt and a sud- 
den pang of apprehension. Not unknown 
was it for women to don mail and helmet 
and draw sword in the fight—the saga of 
Brunhild is a reminiscence of such ama- 
zons—but he was sharply conscious of how 
much he loved her, of the emptiness of any 
future without her, as she stood boylike in 
her man’s clothes beside him. From be- 
hind, across the water, came the fierce 
shout of Hjalti’s men. 

“Gainsay me not, lord of my heart, or 
I throw myself in the sea and swim to 
Hjalti! By Odin do I swear it!” 

Her warlike ardor appealed to his own 
fierce instincts. Fitting bride for warrior 
was she! He laughed. “As thou wilt, 
Ysir! Go tothe weapon chest and arm thy- 
self as thou desirest, but quickly. Very 
near is Hjalti’s ship.”’ 

She jumped down from the platform, and 
Kirik cried his will to Olaf, standing below 
him; cried him to be ready to hoist the red 
shield of war to the masthead, to be ready 
to come about and face the enemy, prow to 
prow. Within the ship, the foemen sprang 
to their war stations, a group of the picked 
best fighters mounted in the high bows, 
where Olaf would be their leader. Behind 
them, the shouts of Hjalti’s men were now 
very loud and the pursuing ship came leap- 
ing over the waves, her fore part now high 
out of the water, now plunging deep in up- 
shot spray. Her rowers were quickly pull- 
ing in their oars. 

Eirik shouted the word of command, 
pressed over the tiller which controlled the 
steer oar. ' Simultaneously with the war 
shout, the hoisting of the red shield, the 
ship heeled over and swung round, the sail 
came down with a rattle of tackle, and the 
AXgir-steed wallowed in the waves as she 
fronted her enemy. 

Just as the hostile ship came rushing 
almost alongside, her sail also dropping, 
there was another shout from EHirik’s men. 
Ysir, in helmet and brynja, a bow in one 
hand, a spear in the other, had sprung to 
her lover’s side on the high steering plat- 
form. The foemen pointed to her and 
laughed and shouted. 

“Valkyr! Valkyr!” they cried. “The 
Chooser of the Slain! The maid of Odin!”’ 

Ysir lifted her spear and cried back to 
them, her voice exultant: ‘Truth speak 
ye! Chooser of the Slainam I! And thus 
to Odin give I them all!’’ She turned and 
with all her strength flung the spear so that 
it passed over Hjalti’s closely near ship 
from side to side. 
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A great joyous shout acclaimed this feat, 
which it was the object of every war leader 
to forestall his enemy in performing. For 


. the spear flung over the ranks of hostile 


foemen, or over a hostile ship, symbolically 
and even magically doomed them all to 
Odin. 

The next moment, while the air was sud- 
denly darkened with whirring flights of ar- 
rows, the two ships had clashed, grinding 
along each other’s bows, with a shock that 
flung the unready off their feet, and in an 
immense double shout the fight had begun. 

Not permissible was it for Eirik, as com- 
mander of the ship, to leave that steering 
platform which was at once a place of 
honor and a place of special peril. He 
snatched up the bow placed in readiness be- 
side him and shot and shot again, with 
well-taken aim, into the midst of the 
enemy crowded in their ship, shouting en- 
couragement to his men, now slashing furi- 
ously at men who slashed furiously at them, 
while thick and fast the hurled spears went 
to and fro, and the arrows whirred danger- 
ously to stick quivering in the timber 
around him. And by his side, Ysir, crouch- 
ing on one knee, her face happy as a boy’s, 
fitted arrow after arrow to her bow and 
shot deliberately, shouting with delight 
when her shaft found its mark and yet an- 
other warrior toppled into the water, yet 
another shriek swelled the pandemonium of 
shrieks and cries and furious vociferations. 


It was almost evening. The fight, pro- 
longed through the day—twice had the al- 
most evenly matched ships broken away 
from each other, and their arm-weary 
thirsty crews rested for an hour or more— 
was long over. Long since, the last death 
scream had come horribly as a blade 
plunged home and another warrior had 
fallen backward into the lifting, hungry 
waves. Hirik and Ysir stood amid the 
shambles in Hjalti’s ship. There lay 
Hjalti, his head cleft with one fierce blow 
from Hirik’s battle-ax; and there, too, lay 
Olaf, slain by Hjalti in that last desperate 
assault when Wirik’s men had _ finally 
swarmed over Hijalti’s ship, fighting like 
madmen from slippery corpse-encumbered 
thwart to thwart. Well glutted that day 
had been the Choosers of the Slain. No 
mercy had the vanquished received. Of 
all Hjalti’s men, not one survived. 

Of Hirik’s company remained only him- 
self and Ysir, the gray-bearded Hrolf, 
Siggeir, Attli, Kari and Hindridi, simple 
seamen all, who sat at the rowing thwarts 
or fought in their armor as their lord com- 
manded. And of these not one was scathe- 
less. Ysir, indeed, whom he had forced to 
keep crouched behind a bulwark and shoot 
from thence, was the least harmed. An 
arrow had glanced on her neck from the 
ring-mail brynja. And Wirik, recklessly 
though he had exposed himself, had only 
flesh wounds without consequence. But 
the others, though they had bound up one 
another’s hurts as best they could, were 
faint and gray-faced with loss of blood. 
They had rested a while and refreshed 
themselves on their own ship, and now had 
Kirik come back to sing the death song over 
Olaf. He turned to the gray-bearded 
Hrolf as he finished. 

“Ship funeral will we give him, Hrolf, 
and all those of ours who are slain,” he said. 
‘*So shall he go worthily to Odin.” 

The shrewd-faced old warrior nodded his 
head. ‘‘Well is it, lord,’ he answered. 


“But haste thee, for if I know the sea 
aright, a gale comes with the setting of the 
sun. And few are we now to bring our ship 
back to the distant land.” 

Kirik glanced at the northeastern hori- 
zon, where a great bank of black cloud 
reared itself high in the yet blue sky. Un- 
der it the sea looked already angry, and al- 
ready the waves on which they rose and 
fell had grown ominously bigger, were dash- 
ing the lashed ships together with a crack- 
ing and groaning of their sides. ; 

“‘Sooth speakest thou, Hrolf,” he said. 
‘‘ gir frowns in his wrath. Haste ye, men! 
Clear the ship of those of Hjalti and build 
the pyre. In storm and flame shall Olaf 
and our warriors go to Odin.” 

Feverishly they labored, Ysir working 
with them, dumping overboard the last of 
Hjalti’s men, building on the mid-thwarts 
of the ship a pile of combustible material. 
On that pile was laid the body of Olaf, his 
best robes fetched from his locker and 
stretched over him, all his weapons laid at 
his side. And around him were placed all 
those of his slain comrades whom the sea 
had not already swallowed. The dark 
cloud was streaming overhead and a sud- 
denly fierce cold wind was howling through 
the rigging ere their task was completed. 
Then Hirik and Hrolf together hauled up 
the sail of Hjalti’s ship for the last time and 
sprang back to their own vessel. 

EKirik ran to where the carefully clay- 
banked cooking fire still glowed, kindled a 
torch from it, flung it onto the heap of 
tarred rope on the funeral ship. He waited 
for a moment to see that the flame caught 
and spread, and then, with a loud ery of 
farewell, he snatched up his ax and hacked 
at the stretching ropes which held the two 
vessels together. 

Hjalti’s ship, her sail straining with the 
fierce wind, her tiller lashed, slid away from 
them, drove plungingly onward toward 
the setting sun, now all but obscured by 
the overhead blackness of the sky. For a 
little while she sailed as though the ghosts 
of the dead men aboard of her were guiding 
her to.the red-barred west, and then sud- 
denly a sheet of flame flared up in her, 
licking at her mast and sail, even as the 
first gale squall shrieked upon the Agir- 
steed, wallowing still with sail unhoisted. 

Hirik and Ysir stood side by side, watch- 
ing that fiery ship go small in the darkness, 
flames flung from off her like souls in flight. 

“Fitting is their passage to Odin, lord 
of my heart,’’ Ysir shouted through the 
gale. ‘Listen to the Valkyrie maids shriek- 
ing their welcome!”’ 

Kirik glanced round to her, her young 
face wind-whipped, her hair streaming. 

“Fitting, indeed, is their Odin faring,” 
he agreed. He glanced again at the angry 
boiling sea on which they tossed, heard the 
alarmed shout of the shipmen as a wave 
swamped over the bulwark. “‘In storm and 
fire go they to Valhalla, and like is it that 
we go also.” 

She caught his arm and pressed it against 
her body as she reeled in the bucketing of 
the ship. 

““Where thou goest I go also, lord of my 
heart!’’ She smiled as she shouted. ‘“‘ Did 
I not also this day show myself a warrior 
meet for Valhalla, even as a man?” 


For many, many days had they driven 
across that waste of huge-rollered angry 
sea, their sail only a shred, just sufficient to 
keep them from being swirled sideways into 
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the trough of those ever-menacing waves. 
Kirik and Ysir lay huddled together, their 
clothes sodden, alone in that ship weather- 
ing the never-ending gale by its own sea- 
worthiness. : 

Long, long ago—before they had ceased 
notching the days on the bulwark—Hrolf 
the Graybeard had been washed overboard. 
And, some before and some after him, the 
others had died of wound weakness. Alone 
together, Eirik and Ysir had lain huddled 
under the steering platform while each in- 
terminable gray day had dawned and dark- 
ened, had given place to each interminable 
black night. Of food and drink had they 
plenty, for the ship was victualed for forty 
men for at least four or five days; and, 
with a last desperate clinging to life, they 
had partaken of it, in the intervals of weary 
sleep, and weary sitting there together, 
speaking little, holding each other for mu- 
tual warmth, letting the ship drift whither 
it would. Sometimes it seemed to them 
that they must be already dead, driving 
forever through some strange Hel where 
was only sea and gray storm-torn clouds. 
Long had they lost any hope of joyous life 
together on firm earth. © 

Yet was it evident that at long last the. 
gale was dying out. Ever since the dawn 
the mountains of the sea, lifting themselves 
with little waves all over them, had been 
less and less lofty. Overhead, the gray 
canopy of cloud was rifted here and there 
into glimpses of silver. The wind no longer 
shrieked so stridently through the cordage. 
But Hirik and Ysir lay listlessly together, 
careless of this improvement, too weak 
with exhaustion even to note it. Mostly 
they slept. | 

It was in the afternoon when Eirik sat 
up, wakened by an unaccustomed sun glare 
in his eyes. Vaguely it came to his dulled 
mind that the ship no longer climbed and 
plunged on giant waves, that she was in 
calm water. And then saw he something | 
which made him blink, incredulous of his _ 
vision—a little bird that flew about the 
rigging and perched upon the yard! With 
a hoarse cry of astonishment he crawled to | 
his feet, painfully moved his numbed limbs, 
stood unsteadily erect, looking over the | 
bulwark. He choked in his amazement— 
was he dreaming? Was this the country of 
the dead? There on either side of him was | 
a low sandy shore. He scrambled back to | 
where Ysir lay in a stupor of fatigue, shook | 
her violently by the shoulder, screamed at | 
her, and laughed hysterically while he | 
screamed. = | 

“Land! Land!”’ Was ever so marvelous | 
a word? 

Ysir sat up, dully, stupidly staring at 
him. 


Thus long, long before Leif the Lucky | 
was blown upon the New England coast in | 
the year 1000 A.D., must many and many | 
a ship of the Northmen have been storm- | 
driven across the Atlantic. But whether | 
such voyagers ever returned or not, cer- 
tainly had they no idea that they had set 
foot upon the then utterly unknown con- 
tinent their stock was to people, that con-| 
tinent which long, long afterward would | 
become the great treasure house of the 
world’s wealth and haply the center of a| 
new civilization which now is yet but in its | 
childhood. | 
Editor’s Note—This is the tenth of a series of 


stories by Mr. Austin. The next will appear in an 
early issue. } 
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YOUR OWN MOVIES 7, THIS CAMERA 
gives them real photoplay beauty and clearness 


His is a gift for someone of whom you are 

f very fond. It truly opens a new door of 

delight . . . home entertainment of a new 
kind, the year around! 

Real movies of the people and places and 
events that are dear to memory! Stop and think 
for just a moment of the thousand and one 
things you'd like, recorded in pictures that move 
and live for a lifetime. 

The camera you see reproduced here brings 
this new delight to its highest perfection. It is 
the Bell & Howell Automatic Fumo— 41% pounds 
of amazingly simple, movie-taking ability. 


Some important facts 


You recognize of course the differences there 
must be between the regular, still-picture photog- 
raphy—and motion photography. 

Well, Fitmo is the product of 19 years’ expeii- 
ence in making practically all the movie cameras 
and equipment used by leading motion picture 
producers of the world. Hence it possesses movie- 
taking ability matched only by the famous Bell & 
Howell professional cameras which cost up to 
$5,000 each. 

Yet Firmo costs no more than a reasonably 
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It is fully automatic. You can hold and operate 
it with one hand, if necessary. Every feature 


necessary for taking perfect movies is provided — 
yet nothing complicates operation. 

A child, actually, can operate Fitmo. And get 
pictures as clear and sparkling as your favorite 
photoplays! The features that make this possible 
are listed below. They are not found on any other 
personal-movie camera. 
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Your films are developed free—ready to show in 
your own home. 


What coupon brings: 


If you'll send the coupon below, we'll provide you 
with name and address of a good dealer in your 
locality who will be glad to demonstrate and tell 
you all about Firmo. And we'll also send a new 
book on the subject of taking your own movies. 

Christmas isn't far off. Better clip your coupon 


right now. A Be 


Tuese Firmo Features 
give you “feature film” pictures 


If you want movies of your own that really compare with 
feature films seen at your favorite theatre, you must have 
these features in your camera. They were perfected by the 
world’s largest makers of motion picture cameras. They 
simplify, and really insure, the taking of perfect motion 
pictures. Only Fitmo has them! 


(1) Spy-glass view-finder 
(2) Adjustable, accurate speed-control—for different objects 
and lights 


Die mi W EEL COMPANY .> = Established. .1907 


1811 LARCHMONT AVENUE, 


CHICAGO > 


New York * Hollywood * London 


Shown whenever you want, 
in your own living room 


(3) Special mechanism for s-lo-w motion pictures, in same 
design of camera 

(4) Highest-quality, imported anastigmat, 25 m/m F3.5 
aperture lens 

(5) Simplest to operate of all movie cameras 

(6) 12 lenses interchangeable for special work 

(7) Beautifully finished, compact, efficient 

(8) Lifetime service; no depreciation 


FitmMo AuToMarTic PRojecToR 


—for showing these movies in your own home—offers same 
superiority as Firmo. Simply press a button and get pictures 
as brilliant and flickerless as you see at best theatres. Runs 
forward, backward, or stops for single picture. Shows 
pictures from postcard size up to 7 x g feet. 


Tue Bett & Hower, Automatic 


There is also Eyemo - - using standard film - - for professional work. 


Beit & Howeitt Company 
1811 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Send me your new book on taking personal movies—also 
further description and illustrations of Firmo. 
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Obviously the most important thing that 
had thus happened was his own discharge. 

“All right. Somebody wanted me fired 
and took steps. But why? And who is 
there who’d be that much interested? I 
haven’t had any fights with anybody.” 

Again one of the questions the Head had 
asked him came to his mind. The Head had 
wished to know how he spent his evenings, 
and when told had become thoughtful. 
Had his nosings about the compound been 
resented? If so, for what reason? Be- 
cause of what he might see? The company 
was losing diamonds through channels un- 
known. Had he unwittingly brushed 
against the thieves? 

“That would explain it,’ he thought, 
“All right. I brushed against thieves. 
But that was inside the compound. This 
man sent for Parker from the outside. 
How did he know the inside thieves were 
getting nervous?” 

Obviously someone from the inside had 
told him. Who? The only possibility was 
some native whose term had expired. What 
natives had recently been discharged? A 
group of Basutos had been, today and the 
day before—no others. The Basutos had 
been recruited by a labor agent known as 
Big Pete, a Portuguese. 

‘Tt all might be good sewing,” he sighed, 
“but I can’t prove a stitch of it. Vll run 
down Jim Mwana. After that, we’ll see.” 


Donovan saw the smoke from the camp 
fire soon after climbing the kopje; it rose 
lazily in a thin, bluish line from a point con- 
cealed by the ridge on which he stood. Be- 
yond it lay a shallow valley that headed 
among the hills on the horizon. The valley 
contained no stream, but in the distance a 
spring, or water hole, was marked by a clus- 
ter of blue gums, behind which could be 
seen ranch buildings and a windmill. 

“Odd place to camp,” he mused, “‘ off in 
the hills like that, away from water.”’ 

An observer might have said that Dono- 
van had chosen an odd place from which to 
look out, off in the hills away from water. 
But if he had seen the road below and the 
saddle horse grazing near it, he would have 
understood his presence. 

“Kafirs,” Donovan decided, using the 
word in the South African sense to include 
almost any native blacks. ‘‘ White men 
would have waited until evening.” 

White men would not have left the road 
so far. White men would have traveled by 
wagon. White men would have kept on to 
water, for the river lay only a few miles be- 
hind him. White men probably would not 
have traveled at all by this route, for the 
road came from nowhere and led nowhere. 

“T wonder where they’re from. They 
may be bound for the mines. I might ride 
over and find out.” 

He might do this, but he doubted if he 
should. He wondered where they were 
from, but at the same time he remembered 
that he himself wished to remain unseen, 
since he represented a loss in rough dia- 
monds. 

Instead of returning to his horse, he there- 
fore sought the shelter of a rock and began 
scanning the valley with his glass. Although 
the sun was about to set and the smoke he 
was watching was more than a mile distant, 
he moved with the stealth of a thief. Kafirs 
have sharp eyes. E 

He sat thus until the long shadows below 
became combed out into insubstantial 
ropes, then melted into the common dim- 
ness that was twilight. A weasel-like 
meerkat crept out of its burrow below him. 
Off in the south he thought he saw the slow 
movement of an ant bear, or aard-vark, 
but as its burrow is always made on the 
south side of the ant hill he could not see 
this. 

A little earlier he had heard the karack- 
karack of a veldt knorhaan, possibly dis- 
turbed by his horse. Now one of the birds 
crept out from behind a mimosa, its white- 
spotted black head and white-and-black 
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wings showing plainly where its reddish- 
gray crest and body would have remained 
invisible. 

“Hope I don’t stir up a mess of knor- 
haans,”’ he thought, and laughed at the 
figure he would make tripping over a covey 
of these in the night. 

The day had seemed hot even in the 
shade, for the South African veldt lies high, 
and the rays of the sun are not softened by 
haze. But soon after sunset the tempera- 
ture dropped like a plummet. He rose at 
once and crept down the kopje for his coat. 
Then he made sure that his horse was com- 
fortable and set out along the base of the 
ridge toward a hillock nearer the odd camp 
fire. 

The half hour that followed he spent in 
edging closer to the party grouped round 
the fire. This proved to be anything but 
easy. The night was not black dark, for 
not a star was dimmed of the countless 
millions; but the approach lay among loose 
rocks quick to be dislodged, and he did not 
have the advantage of shadows. Had he 
not crept forward with patient care, testing 
every slab and bowlder before resting his 
weight upon it, he must have revealed his 
presence a dozen times. [ven as it was, he 
all but revealed it, for upon rounding a 
bowlder he came out upon the group with 
such startling suddenness that he almost 
stepped upon an extended black forearm. 

He had guessed that the party consisted 
of blacks, but when his nerves had steadied 
enough for him to peer out he saw that its 
leader was a white man. The group had 
gathered about a tiny pit among the rocks, 
on the central floor of which blazed the 
usual camp fire. In addition to the leader 
it comprised eighteen blacks. These were 
small, wiry men, each clad in two lengths 
of bark cloth—the one draped about the 
waist, the other about the shoulders, the 
latter for the most part lying open. Dono- 
van thought they might be Balalas. 

The white man puzzled him more, for he 
sat on the farther side of the pit with his 
hat pulled down over his eyes. Probably 
he was a labor agent like Big Pete, who 
earned his precarious bread by recruiting 
gangs of blacks for work in the diamond 
mines, receiving his pay by the head, like a 
slaver. 

“Just another boss of kafirs,”’ thought 
Donovan. ‘But why here? They look like 
Balalas, but if they are they’re off their 
beat by fifty miles.’ 

He looked more closely at them as the 
light from the fire permitted. Their un- 
kempt shocks of wool contrasted strongly 
with the barbered locks of tribes like the 
Yaos and Ma-Nganja. In stature they were 
distinctly stunted, but their chests seemed 
well muscled and they carried themselves 
well. Some South African tribes bear 
tribal devices by which they can be identi- 
fied; others, like the Zulus, commonly do 
not. These did not; nor could he hear their 
speech, to identify them by it. 

But a moment later, when the fire leaped 
up and he was able to see the pit more 
clearly, a fact sprang out at him that ex- 
plained something both of their silence and 
their presence. On the ground within reach 
of each man lay a small pile of twisted 
herbs, from which now and then he drew a 
dried wisp to light at a coal and smoke. 

“Deiamba,”’ he thought instantly. 

Deiamba, or Congo tobacco, is a plant 
growing wild in the marshy districts of 
West Africa, the flowers of which produce a 
narcotic effect when smoked. 

“But why the secrecy?” 

The reply was carried to him when a 
whiff of odor, a delicate scent, floated in 
from one of the smokers. Donovan had 
smelled the odor but once before, but al- 
though it was not pungent and was not 
strong he had never forgotten it. The odor 
was that of burning wild hemp—the bhang, 
or siddht, of India, the hashish of the Arab. 
In South Africa the plant is known as 
dagga. 


“Dagga smokers!”’ he thought. 

Though wild hemp is a common plant 
in parts of South Africa, the dried product 
is not often smoked except by the lower 
classes of Bushmen and Hottentots. The 
smoking is attended by dreams, errors of 
sense, false convictions, the predominance 
of one or more extravagant ideas, and like 
phenomena. To the dagga smoker a minute 
may seem a year. Sounds for him become 
vastly exaggerated. The sensitiveness of 
his skin becomes reduced until he could be 
flayed without discomfort. In the end he 
falls asleep. 

“Now why is the man giving them 
dagga?’’ Donovan asked himself. ‘‘Is he 
just showing them the white lights, or 
what? He ought to be whipped at the 
stake.” 

The smoking had evidently continued 
for some time, for some of the blacks were 
already under the influence of the drug. 
They were drawing the smoke through 
reeds. The Bushmen he had seen smoking 
dagga had made for themselves pipes of 
polished antelope horn, in which less of the 
smoke was wasted. 

He eased his body into a hollow and lay 
watching the scene until a dozen or more 
of the blacks had fallen asleep under the 
influence of the dagga. Meanwhile he had 
noticed that one of the blacks, a man seated 
in the background away from the light of 
the fire, was not partaking of the hemp. 
Donovan took the black to be a rebel 
against the dagga. 

““Perhaps now we shall see the purpose 
of this party,” he thought, watching him. 

The white man, as Donovan thought, 
noticed the black’s abstinence at about the 
same moment. Donovan saw him glance 
at the sleepers and then at the rebel as if 
uncertain what to do. Then he heard him 
speak sharply in what he took to be Swa- 
hili. 

“Come down here and begin!” 
thought he heard him order. 

Either the black did not understand the 
command or he refused to obey it, for he 
did not move. When he saw that, the 
white man, a huge fellow, ripped out an 
oath and sprang up as if to compel obedi- 
ence. The menace of the action was under- 
stood, at least, whether the command had 
been or not. The black leaped to his feet 
and wheeled. The next moment he began 
running away as fast as his short legs could 
carry him. He ran in zigzag flight, dodging 
like a jacksnipe; and because his white 
master had stood at the end of the pit 
farthest from Donovan’s hiding place, and 
the rebel above and to one side, the line of 
flight lay across the little pit in full view. 

The fugitive might have disappeared 
over the edge into the valley, but just then 
the white man threw back his head, 
snatched a knife from his belt, and in a 
lightning movement whipped it at the 
runner from behind. The knife missed its 
mark by an inch, striking point forward 
against a rock beyond, from which it glanced 
in a high, tumbling curve to fall ringing 
among the lesser stones under foot. 

The knife had done no harm, but the 
man in flight wheeled like a struck deer. 
Instead of continuing on his way, which 
lay fairly open before him, he turned at 
right angles as if to take refuge among the 
rocks at his left. The next moment Dono- 
van saw him making directly for his own 
hiding place. 

Meanwhile the movement had brought 
the white man’s face into the light. Dono- 
van recognized him instantly and surely. 
The man in charge of the dagga, he saw, was 
none other than the huge Portuguese trader 
he had associated in his mind with his own 
discharge by Parker. 

“Big Pete!” he thought, and paused to 
make sure. 

He had no choice after that but to take 
very precipitately to flight likewise, for he 
knew that Big Pete would not rest until he 
had searched the rock pile for the rebel. 
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Even so he might not have been able to 
escape. Big Pete had the eyes of a cat and 
incredible speed in his legs. That which 
saved him was another sharp swerve by 
the black, and perhaps the distraction and 
noise of his running. Donovan heard the 
rush of pursuit, slipped aside, saw a rock, 
dodged behind it. The chase turned aside 
then, and he lay listening to its retreat. A 
little later he heard the squealing of the 
prisoner as he was overtaken. He thought 
he heard the sound of a blow following upon 
that, but could not be sure. 

“‘T expect I ought to return to my horse,” 
he thought. ‘I’m afraid that black boy 
is in for a beating, but he’ll fare better 
without my interference. I’ll take up the 
matter with the chief.” 

But later when he thought back upon 
the scene he regretted that he had not made 
his presence known. 
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ONOVAN had seen the man on Market 

Square the night before, and felt sure 
that he would appear at the compound the 
next morning. He therefore arranged for 
his own presence. The night before, the 
Portuguese had seemed thick with an evil- 
looking Jew. The Jew had disappeared 
down some rat hole; Big Pete opened the 
door of the outer office accompanied only 
by his kafirs. 

“Tt took him a long time to get them 
here,’”’ Donovan remarked softly to his 
little finger. 

But another thought, based upon a per- 
ception, sent a shiver of horror down his 
spine. As the natives filed into the room 
he noticed that the man was missing who 
had tried to escape into the hills. In the 
hills the party had included eighteen 
kafirs. That number was now reduced to 
seventeen. 

What had become of the eighteenth man? 
Had he fallen back into the pit whence he 


was digged, broken beneath his master’s too — 


savage punishment? 

Except this one who was missing, Dono- 
van had not noticed particular faces. The 
possibility occurred to him that these 
blacks might belong to another party the 
labor agent had recruited, or the eighteenth 
man might have escaped, after all, or the 
man might have been sent home in disgrace 
by way of punishment. He looked at the 
seventeen more closely. Although he did 
not recognize them separately, the present 
natives were of the same short stature; 
their woolly heads looked equally ragged; 
they wore the same bark-cloth clothing. 
On the other hand, these looked less like 
Balalas than had the dagga smokers of the 
hills. 

The Portuguese strode across the room 
and began explaining to Parker why he was 
present. He had brought his Alolo boys 
with him for work in the mines, he said. 
They spoke the Lomwe dialect of the 
Makua tongue, but most of them knew a 
little Nyanja, and some of them a little 
Swahili. He himself spoke good English. 

“‘Dees vurr’ fime boy,” he said in his 
English. 
heem bad mitako.”’ 

Parker, who would have heard him out 
ordinarily, glanced at a note on his desk. 
It contained Donovan’s name and was 
signed by the Head. 

“You tell this man,’”’ he directed dryly. 

“Jus’ boy,” said the Portuguese. 

“Yes, but interpreter too. He knows all 
speech. Tell him about bad mitako, so he 
can tell me.” 

The Portuguese grunted a grunt that 
might have meant resignation, but he did 
not repeat his words. Parker leaned back 
with ironic attention. Donovan pulled 
himself together and began considering in 
his mind what had been said. Lomwe was 
not an important dialect, and the Alolos 
not an important people, being at that time 


a subject tribe owning allegiance to the 
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“No vurr’ too beeg. Beeg boy, 
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Just 14 Days to Christmas Eve 


Husbands, Fathers—Ladies, foo 
Read this now and act! 


A recent secret investigation brings to light 
the perfectly astounding fact that 99 out of 
every 100 women want hosiery this Christmas. 


You say you knew it all the time! Women 
always want hosiery—and then more hosiery! 
Fine. But at Christmas the demand is simply 
tremendous! They’re counting on you. 


Mothers, daughters, sisters, fiancées, aunts 
and ‘nieces—check their names on your shop- 
ping list right now. 


The style that’s always 


safe for gifts 


Allen-A Style No. 3785 


The Chiffon for Dancing. All silk from top 
to toe. Sheeresteweave, dip dyed, pure thread, 
Japan silk. Invisible “inner foot”’ of fine lisle. 
If your own dealer hasn’t this stocking, send us 
a post card. We will see that you are supplied. 


All the latest colors 


geU0 


PER PAIR 


Te Bape ela As CoO.M PAN Y 


~ 


for men, women and children 


Underwear 


Spring needle knit and athletic 


type — for men and boys only 
© A-A Co. 


Then gostraight down tothe first store display- 
ing Allen-A hosiery. Hand over your shop- 
ping list. That’s all. It’s done. Christmas 
shopping in 10 minutes—the best job you 
ever did. Pearl collars and diamond brooches 
could win you no more appreciation. 


For Allen-A hosiery is more than a ‘‘sensi- 
ble gift.” It has just the right touch of extra 
luxury that takes it out of the ordinary. And it 
comes packed in intriguing holiday gift boxes. 


KENOSHA, WELLS: 
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No. 48916 
Atypical Spanish walnut finished 
chest, cedar lined. Its console effect 
and height make it attractive for 
halls and living rooms. 


Gift of a 
Million 


No.- 44907 


A console walnut finished, cedar 
lined chest suitable for hall, liv- 


ing room and dining room. 


No. 48923 


A window seat design and wal- 
nut finished, cedar lined. A con- 
venient lounge and an ideal hope 
chest. The design on the front is 
genuine hand decorated. 


No. 48910 
A beautiful cedar lined chest, fin- 


ished in combination walnut and 
crackle enamel. An ideal hope 
chest for hall or bedroom. 


AX 


An inseGd with a 
$200, 000,000 Appetite 


According to authority, moths cost close to 
two hundred millions of dollars annually. 
No woolens or furs are safe from the insect 
and her pernicious offipring. Their natural 
abiding place is in furs and woolens folded 
away in closets and other dark places. Here 
the moth lays her eggs. The eggs hatch into 
larvae, or worms—possible in ya TWO to 
TEN DAYS. The worms, born naked, need 
clothes, which they make out of YOURS, in 
the form of a cocoon. In this they grow, mean- 
while feeding on the materials and increas- 
ing the size of the cocoon as needed. Finally, 
they go to sleep, and wake up as moths and 
flit away, thus completing Nature’s cycle and 
leaving ruin behind. In one year a moth pro- 
duces oe generations of destroyers. Scientists 
estimate her issue will in this time destroy on 9 | 
an average one hundred pounds of wool. | 


ti 


The popular window-seat 
design shown above is of 
solid aromatic red cedar 
handsomely grained. Sim- 
ple in design — beautiful 
in finish, Duco—lastingly 
fragrant. 

An ideal gift for the 
young lady with hopes, 
from the young gentleman 
with aspirations. Prices 
very appealing. Ask to 
see Lane Number 48408. 
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REAMS . . . dreams of conquest and sub- 
mission . . . dreams of the home where 
life’s melodies are sung and love flowers 

. . dreams of the palace in which she is 
. ar castles, 


bloom . 
queen. . 


What young girl does not have them? What 
woman who has found her place in life is not 
realizing them? And what work of beauty and art 
is more intimately associated with these dreams of 
the future than the time-honored cedar chest? 


Here, maiden fingers fold away the anticipations 
of a coming day. Here, wise mothers store off- 
season garments, knitted things, downy silk com- 
forters, wool blankets and coats and fur-trimmed 
wraps. Here, too, they keep those garments of more 
frequent use—that all may be away from the dust 
—that all may be safe from the ruinous clothes moth. 


And here white-haired grandmothers live over 
their lives again, fondle the tokens of bygone days 
withdrawn from those ancient chests of cedar where 
they have been so safely kept through the years. 


The cedar chest . . . a possession cherished by 
every woman .. . a gift glorifying the Christmas 
of any girl . . . the gift ofa ‘million air castles.” 
And what more natural than the ascendancy of the 
Lane . . . born in the land of chivalry and 
built by men whose hearts go into their work? 


Lane is the recognized sterling mark on cedar 
chests. On any cedar chest, Lane means a super- 
service which only the Lane Nine Points of Perfec- 
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tion can assure . . . and at no added cost to you. 


Lane means chests with genuine red cedar 
heartwood panels of a full three-quarter-inch thick- 
ness — panels not skimped, but thick enough to 
hold a sufficiency of aromatic cedar oil to give 
permanent fragrance and moth-killing efficiency. 


It means warp-proof, air-tight lids and insepara- 
bly interlocked joints which prevent escape of the 
aroma, perpetuate its effectiveness and make the 
chest dust- and damp-proof as well. 


It means beautiful and authentic designs, full 
moth-killing efficiency in walnut as well as natural 
finishes, unscratchable surfaces famous for beauty 
of grain and veneers. 


Chests which endure — chests which in years to 
come will be giving the same faithful service as 
those priceless old heirlooms of long ago. 


Note a few of the Lane models and their pleas- 
ing household uses. Consider they cost no more 
than ordinary chests. Then decide to “Say it with a 
Lane,” in time for the holidays. 


A wide variety of models, including all-cedar and 
the popular walnut cedar-lined chests in plain and 
period designs, now shown at special prices by lead- 
ing dealers everywhere. See these chests soon. Ask 
about the Nine Points of Perfection. To get them, 
buy only a Lane—told by the Lane on the lid. Write 
for our folder, “Why to Select a Lane.” 


THE LANE COMPANY, Inc. Altavista, Virginia 
The World’s Foremost Cedar Chest Manufacturers 


LANE 


9-POI 


NT 


LANE 
Altavista , Va. 
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HAVOLINE 


~ the power oil 


INDIAN REFINING COMPANY, /ncerporated 


To the aviator power is life. And to the motor- 
ist power is scarcely less important. Mountain 
roads, mud, snow, sand, traffc—these are the 
hazards of driving. You must have full power to 
make the grade. 


Havoline gives you that power. Havoline has 
opened the eyes of experienced drivers to the im- 
portance of the right oil. Oil is more than oil, it 
Is power. 


Lge, chr eee 


Over 60,000 tests on the Wasson Motor Check 
have proved that Havoline will increase horsepower 
from 10 to 30% in average cars. Fill up with this 
power oil and prove it for yourself. 


Havoline is sold from bulk or in one 
and five gallon cans. Also thirty and 
fifty gallon drums for home garage 
use. Indian Refining Co., Inc., 
Lawrenceville, Ill. 


December 11,1926 
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(Continued from Page 162) 
Anguru. Nevertheless, he did know a little 
Lomwe, learned long ago from Alolo boys. 

“What did he say?”’ asked Parker. 

“These Alolos came from the east of 
Lake Chilwa,”’ replied Donovan smoothly, 
groping in his mind for the meaning of the 
further phrase. Bad mitako—what was 
that? The kafirs had brightened at the ex- 
pression, much as an Englishman among 
blacks might do at hearing English. Plainly 
mitako was a word they knew—a Lomwe 
word. What did it mean? 

‘He leaped back in thought to a good- 
natured old Alolo named Mike, who had 
worked in the mines under his father. Mike 
had taught him some of the commoner 
‘Lomwe words, such as wono, meaning arm, 
muono, arms; dito, eye, mato, eyes; baru, 
ear, maru, ears. A woman was mtiana; 
women, atiana. And so on. He did not 
review the words themselves, but rather his 
consciousness of knowing them. 

Meanwhile it was not old Mike but old 


Parker who was waiting. What did mitako . 


mean in English? The answer arrived be- 
tween two breaths, while the sound of his 
voice remained alive in the room. He con- 
tinued with even smoothness. 

“He says that big boys make bad work- 
men.” 

“Talk to him,” replied Parker, stroking 
the note. 

It may have been the touch of disdain 
in his tone that sent a flush into Donovan’s 
face. Or it may have been the sardonic 
smile in his eyes. 

“What do you want me to ask him?”’ 

“The questions you doubtless have in 
mind.” 

The words of themselves were nothing, 
but as they were spoken they seemed to 
carry a touch of malice as well as of disdain, 
and the sardonic smile, faint though it was, 
seemed somehow charged with even more 
active antagonisms. Donovan’s Irish blood 
responded as fire responds to fuel. Even 

so, his reply might have taken another 
direction, but just then the Portuguese, 
_ who seemed to have caught Parker’s mood, 
smiled a knowing, tight-lipped smile of his 
_ own, and as he did so two or three of the 
Alolos loosened their shoulder cloths. 
__ Some of the native tribes of South Africa 
_ have developed their own peculiar designs 
_ with which to decorate their bodies, if they 
decorate them at all. The figure is some- 
times tattooed, usually upon the breast or 
upon the temple, where it serves as a kind 
of coat of arms, or blazon; but sometimes 
for the sake of emphasis, or possibly of 
beauty, it is incised with a knife and the 
wound raised with heated needles into 
| welted ridges and knobs of charred flesh, 
! like the design Donovan had seen Feng ap- 
_ ply to the Basuto. 
The loosening of the shoulder cloths re- 
_ vealed the fact that the Alolos had been 
_ thus decorated. Those kafirs Donovan had 
| seen in the hills bore no such tribal blazons. 
| The movement revealed another fact 
| equally interesting. Although the Portu- 
-guese had described his kafirs as Alolos, 
and they had seemed to recognize the 

Lomwe speech used by Alolos, the emblaz- 
, onment they bore upon their breasts was in 
_the wrong tribal design. Their decoration 
contained an inverted crescent. The true 

Alolo device contained a crescent, but it lay 
troughwise, with its points up. 

“Have your black boys bare their shoul- 
ders,” Donovan ordered softly. 
| “What for, meester?’ asked the Portu- 
| guese; but he gave the command and saw it 
| obeyed. 

Donovan pointed to the crescent on the 
nearest man. ‘How is this?’’ he asked, 
without explaining why. 

The Portuguese smiled condescendingly. 
“Heem med-cine cut,” he said. 

Medicine cuts are the slashes made in the 
flesh, usually of the arm, into which the 
native doctors have rubbed their remedies 
for disease. These slashes do not leave 
heavy scars, and they do not take the form 
of a pattern. They are known in the 
Lomwe speech as ehungu. 

“Ehungu? You do medicine on him?” 
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“Doctor cure som’ting som’time.”’ 

“Nonsense!” 

The Portuguese sullenly amended his 
statement. “Not ehungu. Nasoro tribe 
mark, meester.”’ 

“A funny tribe mark,” said Donovan. 

““Maybe meester do’ know nasoro mark,” 
replied the Portuguese to that. 

“Maybe so. Let it pass.” 

“What do you recommend?” asked 
Parker suavely. 

“‘T recommend asking him questions.” 

“You may ask them.” 

“Later,’’ said Donovan. 

“Later. Any present suggestions?” 

“‘T think the depositing floors instead of 
the mines might fit these short fellows bet- 
ter.” 

“Yes?” said Parker. 

“But I do not reeommend sending them 
there.” 

‘“What ees eet, dees question, meester?” 
asked the Portuguese. ‘‘About Alolos or 
nottings?”’ 

Donovan would not have made the blun- 
der later in life, but at the moment the 
chance for a retort tempted him. The cold, 
disdainful eyes of Parker partly did it, 
partly his thinly veiled sarcasms, partly 
Big Pete’s secondhand contempt, partly his 
own partial knowledge that he had not yet 
learned to complete before exhibiting; but 
chiefly it was the wish to see the effect of 
his words. 

“You may not care to answer this ques- 
tion,’”’ he replied, and thereby added to its 


emphasis. 
“Please, meester.”’ 
“Very well. You say you have here 


seventeen Alolos from the Makua country. 
Where is the eighteenth?” 

The effect of his words startled him more 
than the question itself startled the man of 
whom it was asked. The Portuguese looked 
at him for a moment without speaking. 
During that moment Donovan glanced at 
Parker and back. When his eyes returned 
to those of the larger man he could but 
wonder. 

The change in Big Pete’s expression 
quickly became reflected in the manner of 
those about him. Two white assistants at 
one side had been chuckling over a witti- 
cism; suddenly they stood rigid, holding 
their breath. It was not that the man had 
quit smiling—the tight-lipped, contemptu- 
ous smile persisted. But something about 
this continuing smile, this frozen Portu- 
guese contempt, likewise struck the smile 
from the disdainful lips of Parker. And 
something about it brought an expression 
of terror, not to be misunderstood, into the 
faces of the blacks ranged against the wall 
behind. 

As for Donovan, he looked into the man’s 
hostile eyes and knew that for the first time 
in his life he was looking in upon murder. 
Yet not a word had been spoken in reply, 
and not an additional word by Donovan. 

It was Big Pete who finally broke the si- 
lence. He borrowed Donovan’s softness of 
tone and asked a harmless question, but the 
menace of hisspeechrang through theroom. 

“How you mean, eighteent’?”’ he asked. 

“Tet it go,”’ replied Donovan. 

“T like to hear,’’ said the Portuguese. 

“You are listening.”’ 

“What you know about eighteent’ boy, 
meester?” 

“You mean, how much do I know?” 

Again the words of the reply somehow 
carried a menace not supported either by 
their meaning or their manner. 

“Any much you can say, please.” 

“Yes, tell him,’ said Parker uneasily. 
“You speak as if somebody had committed 
a crime.” 

The remark snapped Donovan’s ideas 
back into place with the sharpness of a dis- 
located bone, and he tried to turn the edge 
of his imprudence. 

“‘T merely asked,”’ he said, wincing at the 
thinness of the excuse, but speaking with 
what nonchalance he could muster. ‘‘The 
man brought in such a fine string of blacks 
I wondered why he did not bring in more. 
Why stop at seventeen? Why not make it 
eighteen or twenty or thirty?” 
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The Portuguese shrugged his shoulders, 
turned out his palms and expressed his con- 
tempt in a phrase. 

“Yes, meester.”’ 

It was Parker who cut short the scene. 
“Now to business,”’ he said dismissingly. 

He might have been the captain of a ship 
turning from a pair of passengers. He gave 
Donovan no further attention, and the 
Portuguese but the scantest, but curtly pro- 
ceeded to explain the terms of employment, 
first in English, to take or to leave, then in 
broken Lomwe directly to the blacks. 
When all the Alolos understood their con- 
tract he called an assistant. 

“Take them to the dispensary,” he or- 
dered. 

But to Big Pete he said, ‘‘ Call at twelve. 
By that time I shall have had them looked 
over.” ’ 

As the blacks filed past, Donovan felt 
their puzzled eyes upon him. They seeméd 
surprised that any man should oppose their 
huge master. But the Portuguese who had 
brought them left by the other door with- 
out so much as a glance in his direction. 

“Of all the people lately in this room I 
showed the least sense,’ thought Donovan. 
“Now I have warned him. All I had to do 
was to let well enough alone. Instead I had 
to prove that I was clever. Now I don’t 
know.” 

Iv 

HE Head seemed‘not much interested in 

Donovan’s account of the dagga smok- 
ing, but when told about Big Pete and the 
thrown knife and the missing eighteenth 
Alolo he sat straighter and had the location 
described with great care. The added 
nasoro markings, and especially Donovan’s 
guesses as to their purpose, called forth 
pleased chuckles. The account of the boy’s 
blunder made him grave. 

“You can always disappear,’’ mused the 
Head, “and I suppose that you had bet- 
ter.” 

“T’m not afraid.” 

“We don’t know—sometimes the boldest 
are those who ought to be the most fearful. 
Besides, we’ll have to wait anyhow. The 
mice have seen the cat.’ 

“Then I’ll disappear.” 

The Head went on as if the point had 
been long settled. ‘“‘ We'll give the impres- 
sion that you’ve gone to Cape Town to 
look for work. Whom should you like noti- 
fied?’ 

“Feng,” replied Donovan promptly. 

“Feng—so. In public?” 

“Wouldn’t that be better?”’ 

“We'll arrange it,”’ said the Head. 

“Tonight, chief?” 

“Tonight, in the compound. Parker 
will have orders to admit you, but you are 
not to speak to anybody under penalty. 
You will speak to Feng. Parker will at 
once put you out of the place. You can 
leave for the coast by train in the morning.” 

The lights had just dipped for curfew 
when Donovan left the compound. Parker 
showed him out, but upon glancing back, 
the boy caught sight of the Chinaman 
skulking in the shadows. 

“Big Pete would bea bad man to cross,” 
he thought. ‘‘I’m not sorry to be out of it.” 

He lived in a suburb two miles out, on a 
road that at this hour was not much tray- 
eled. Although he did not feel especially 
nervous about the Portuguese, the signifi- 
cance of Feng’s interest could not be over- 
looked. As he walked down the street he 
therefore avoided the deeper shadows and 
watched alertly for movements or sounds. 

The wisp of an old moon, visible that 
morning at dawn, had set in advance of the 
sun, leaving only the stars to lighten the 
darkness about him. These burned coldly 
down upon the veldt until that darkness 
became softened into a special twilight that 
was neither prelude nor afterglow. Evening 
was dead; morning had not yet opened her 
young eyes. But the softly lighted night 
was not dead. The twilight that was not 
evening enabled him to avoid the worst of 
the footing as he kicked along in the dust, 
and enabled him to see into the darkness 
ahead. 

(Continued on Page 169) 
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Winter Da f_ 
“Rosy Cheeks se 
ROSY 


Skookums 


Blushing globes of health 
and delight for apple lovers of 
all ages are these world- 
famous aristocrats, Skookums. 
**‘Skookum!’’ (meaning 
“Bully!’’) said the Indians on 
tasting them. Try them and 
you'll say “‘Skookum!’’ too! 
All leading dealers. Look for 
the rose-colored wrapper with 
the Indian Head: Serve 
Skookums tonight. 

Write today for unusual recipe book show- 


ing 209 tested ways to serve SKOOKUM 
Apples. Address: 


SKOOKUM PACKERS ASSOCIATION 
311 Phipps Bldg. 
Wenatchee, Washington 
Northwestern Fruit Exchange, Sales Agents 
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EFELLOn(. 


GIFTS MEN APPRECIATE 


IFT-HUNTING ... An adventure in unselfishness! 
Limousines stopping before the holiday splendor of bronze 
and glass fronts on the Avenue. .. flivvers parked hub to hub 
Windows 


abrim with things for men—Christmasy things—all with 


in the wheel ruts that pass the general store. 


the delightful look of luxury. 


... Shirts of Bond Street broadcloth ... cravats in sunny Milano 
stripes, subtle Italian Jacquards, Picardy prints, or crisp Long- 
champ Moirés... roll edge kerchiefs patterned in the London 


OUR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, Gifts Men Appreciate, WILL HELE YOULCHOOs &. W RoE POUR ag 


WILSON BROTHERS 


Haberdashery : 


GH! CAG OFN TE Way O RaKean PARES 


Shirts + Neckwear 1 Hosiery 1 Scarfs + Handkerchiefs + Underwear» Nightwear 1 Belts 1 thal i r Garters 1 Novelties 


. hose of French lisle and 


Scotch woolens, in hues subdued or lively . . . pyjamas smart- 


manner . 


. . polka-dot scarfs .. 


ly tailored in the newer modes... each in unfailing taste. 


Here is the secret of successful gifts for men. For on each of 
these is a label which has guided better dressed men in their own 
purchases since the Civil War days of rufHed shirts—Wilson 
Brothers label. It is the mark of the good men’s store in city 
and town just as it is the mark of good haberdashery at prices” 
that do not bulge your Christmas budget. 
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It was as he approached the reservoir 
that he thought he saw a lightness lurking 
at his left. He instantly swung to the op- 
posite side of the road, at the same time 
thrusting his right hand into his empty coat 
pocket, as if he carried a pistol there for 
protection. But the lightness that was 
not starlight proved to be a fragment of 
paper blown against a bush, and nothing 
came of that alarm except a quickened 
pulse. A little farther on the experience 
was repeated, although not its cause, and 
he swung aside to dodge a mere vacuum. 

Had Donovan had bush antecedents, 
instead of city, he would have known that 
aman can be followed noiselessly, provided 
the tracker keeps step with him. And he 
would have known that a paid Nyanja 


- slugger, for all his flat feet and protuberant 


heels, can tread lightly and keep step ac- 
curately when on a spoor. He was careful 
to avoid the dangers that he suspected lay 
ahead of him, but he depended upon his 
ears to warn him of dangers behind. 

Thus it happened that he did not so 
much as suspect the actual attack until 
the Nyanja boy struck him down from 
behind. He had been walking along an 
open road. Suddenly came the impact of 
a blinding blow; the constellations above 
him burst into flame, then consciousness 
left him. When he returned to his senses 
he was lying upon rough ground, blind- 
folded and gagged. 

Of the hour that followed he knew little. 
Somehow he had been dragged to his feet. 
Somewhere Big Pete had joined the Nyanja 
slugger of the attack. Donovan was forced 
to walk blindfolded, part of the time across 
raw country away from paths. The party 
seemed to come to a halt in an abandoned 
barn lighted by alantern. He could not see 


the lantern, but he smelled it, as he did also’ 


the stale odors associated with oxen. 

His next clear consciousness was of the 
mild odor of burning hemp. Someone near 
him was smoking dagga; though whether 
one smoker or many he had no way of 
knowing. The barn odors had disappeared. 
He thought he must have been carried into 
a vacant house; at least he was seated upon 
a plank floor, propped against a wall, and 
was no longer gagged. 

The Portuguese had been watching him 
closely; hardly had he felt with his groping 
fingers of the floor planks and of the wall 
when he heard himself addressed. He 
thought the man had been drinking, but 
the dagga fumes might have muddled his 
thoughts. 

“See, Alolo boy smoke dagga,”’ he heard. 
“Please, meester, try heem too soch leetle 
time.” 

A dagga pipe was thrust between his hot 
fingers. 

“Never use it,” he tried to say, to find 
that his voice had died off into a whisper. 

“Please, meester.” 

“Not me.” 


_* “Try heem, meester.’ 


Donovan felt the Portuguese leaning 
over him, smelled the brandy on his breath. 
‘When he still refused to take the pipe the 


_ other gave a sharp order in Nyanja. A way 


was thereupon found of passing the smoke 
before his nostrils, so that he had no choice 
but to breathe it into his lungs. 

’ “Big Pete’s planning to drug me with 
dagga,’”’ he thought. “‘The man waited for 
me to wake up, so that I would know. It’s 
his way of getting even.’ 

He knew what the effects would be. He 
would gradually lose consciousness, and 
after that pass into the power of him who 
remained awake. Resistance of course was 
useless. ‘‘I must pretend,’ he thought. 
“T must seem to go to sleep, but instead 
stay awake.” 

He lay back passively and breathed in 
the smoke, taking shallow breaths, but 
feigning drowsiness. Some of the drowsi- 
ness quickly became reality. He repeated 
to himself over and over: ‘Not to sleep. 
Not to sleep. Whatever happens, I must 
not go to sleep.’’ He had to remain awake, 
yet pretend that he was about to go to 
sleep, and later, that he was asleep. 
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He remained awake, but his ideas be- 
came distorted, as ideas willin dreams. His 
eyes lay closed behind bandages, yet he 
thought he saw Big Pete towering over him 
toa gigantic height, his beady eyes red with 
fire, his dusky cheeks flushed, his teeth 
bared in a snarling smile, his grubby fingers 
clutched upon the flesh of his victim like 
talons. Beside him stood a greedy-eyed 
black boy; but instead of the neat Nyanja 
headdress of his attacker, which he had not 
seen, this kafir wore for a thatch a pad of 
felted Alolo wool, and instead of the Alolo 
crescent he bore upon his breast the in- 
verted crescent of Big Pete’s seventeen 
dagga smokers. 

Then he felt a growing numbness in his 
fingers. When he tried to bend them he 
could not tell whether or not they responded. 
Yet he felt distinctly upon them a sensation 
as of heat from the cold night air, and dis- 
tinctly the sensation as of cold from Big 
Pete’s hot body. The weight of his hands 
suddenly became so great they could not be 
lifted; then the weight of his forefinger and 
of his thumb. 

Along with these errors of sense, these 
dreamlike vagaries, he found his mind com- 
mitted to passionate new convictions. Then 
came a series of hallucinations. He thought 
that beside him stood his dead grandfather 
and grandmother, whom he had seen only 
once, and beside them a great company of 
others, not one of them a stranger, whom he 
had never before seen anywhere in life to 
his knowledge. Then entered errors in his 
estimate of time. He had been seated be- 
fore the dagga only a few minutes; these 
suddenly expanded into hours and legions 
of hours. 

Meanwhile he had begun feigning sleep 
while yet he had the power to do so, and the 
semblance had been mistaken by his captors 
for the reality. The Portuguese was not 
a physician, able to distinguish; he had 
never especially noticed the length of time 
required for the full effect of dagga; his 
eyes were blinded by the need for haste. 
He therefore stopped giving the smoke too 
soon. 

Donovan heard him say as from a great 
distance that the sleeper did not need 
further dagga. A vague impression followed 


that he was lifted bodily into some kind of 


conveyance. After that his mind went 
blank and the feigning of sleep merged into 
sleep itself. 

He awoke indefinitely later to find him- 
self lying upon the bottom of a light wagon 
covered with straw. The bandage had been 
removed from his eyes, but he did not try to 
open them. He lay quiescent for what 
seemed hours after that, gaining in strength 
and in alertness, but feigning the deep sleep 
of dagga. By the time the wagon came to a 
stop his bones still ached, but his head was 
fairly clear. 

The sound of running water had engaged 
his ears for some minutes. Suddenly he 
guessed out Big Pete’s intention. The 
sound came from the river. The Portuguese 
was driving along the bank, looking for 
deep water. Dawn must be breaking, or he 
would not have had light enough to see. 

“T must stay awake now,” he thought, 
“or there’ll be a real drowning. I could 
escape by swimming for it, but he would 
know. I must keep my head.” 

The wagon stopped, the straw was ab- 
ruptly thrust aside, a great pair of arms en- 
circled his limp body, and he was dragged 
forth to the ground with a thump like a 
sack of late potatoes. Whether because of 
the brandy or nervousness or hurry, no 
further test of his helplessness was made. 
The Portuguese dragged him across what 
seemed to be a sloping shelf. His body 
hung poised for an instant upon the edge, 
then fell, striking broadside upon the sur- 
face of the stream beneath. 

After that he had only to sink, float, sink 
again, then finally disappear as the current 
took him. A half dozen strokes under 
water brought him against the roots of an 
undercut willow on the bank, where he was 
able to breathe without being seen. He 
heard Big Pete patrolling the bank above, 
and later drive away. But he himself did 
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not emerge from his hiding place until the 
sun had sought him out from above the 
eastern hills. 
Vv 
DISGUISE would haye suited Dono- 
van better. He thought it would make 
him more of a detective, and the drama of 
it called to him. But the Head smiled him 
out of the idea. 

“Why be more of a detective?”’ he asked. 

They waited until Parker had seated Big 
Pete in the office outside, then opened the 
door. The Portuguese saw them before yet 
they had entered the room. That he was 
startled instantly became evident. His 
great hands gripped upon the seat of his 
chair as if restraining an impulse to rise. 
His face slowly suffused with color. His 
eyes seemed unable to leave Donovan’s 
features. But he maintained a forced com- 
posure and did not flinch. 

“Do you know this man?”’ asked the 
Head. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Donovan. 

“And I know heem,” said Big Pete. 
“Heem fime boy for all speech.” 

““He’s the man who gave me dagga,”’ 
added Donovan. 

“Not me!”’ replied the other fervently. 

““The reason was, I knew he’d been steal- 
ing our diamonds.” 

The Portuguese rose, trembling with 
anger, but he seated himself again without 
deigning to reply. 

“So you’re the man,” said the Head. 

Parker interrupted with a mild protest. 
“The boy means well, but he’s mistaken 
about the diamonds. This man hasn’t been 
inside the compound. I know that of my 
own knowledge.” 

“His confederates have,’ said Donovan. 
“T know that of my own knowledge.” 

“What confederates?” asked Parker. 

“One Chinaman named Feng. Seven- 
teen Alolos. These are still inside the com- 
pound. Other kafirs no longer here. The 
man came to town expressly to meet the 
Alolos. Their terms expire today.” 

“No! No!” cried the Portuguese. 

The Head smiled sadly. ‘‘ Donovan 
means the Alolos whom I asked to have 
detained and searched.” 

““They’ve already been detained the five 
days,” replied Parker. ‘‘We’ve gone over 
their clothing; it contains no diamonds. 
We've gone over their bodies.” 

“Send for them,” said the Head. 

An assistant left to fetch them from the 
detention ward where they had been living. 
Parker made some remark about the 
weather. Big Pete sat back scowling, his 
arms folded over his powerful chest. Don- 
ovan, almost too excited to talk sense, 
twined and untwined his fingers. After a 
little the Alolos filed in, followed by Graves, 
in whose charge they had been placed. 
They were wearing their new clothes, ready 
for departure. 

“Here they are,” said Graves. ‘‘They’ve 
been through the tub and through the 
wringer, every man jack.” 

“* Are these the kafirs you meant?” asked 
Parker, turning to Donovan with forced 
politeness. 

“The seventeen thieves, 
ovan. ‘‘Yes.”’ 

“Would you be so good as to prove that 
they are thieves?” 

Donovan grinned from sheer nervousness. 

“Show him,”’ said the Head. 

“Hasily done.’”’ Walking over to the 
nearest black, Donovan threw open his 
work shirt. “‘You’ll find some of your dia- 
monds, planted like acorns in a tree trunk, 
behind that welted scar,’’ he said. ‘‘ You 
can feel them lined up in a row.” 

“‘Ket’s lie!”’ cried the Portuguese. 

“Deep down under the muscles,” 
Donovan. 

Parker crossed and laid his reluctant 
fingers upon the ridge, as did Graves also. 

“The boy is right,” admitted the physi- 
cian. I can feel them plainly.” 

“Tt may be true,” Parker agreed, ‘‘but 
I don’t understand it at all.” 

Again the Head smiled sadly. ‘‘We’re 
not. detectives, we diamond men. We have 
to have help before we can uncover our 
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crimes. Sometimes we let the thief himself 
help us. This thief’’—he turned to the 
Portuguese—‘“‘this thief was succeeding 
very well as a thief, with Feng’s assistance. 
Then Feng found he could buy more stolen 
diamonds than could be smuggled out by 
means at hand, and Big Pete devised a plan 
for extending those means.” 

“But how did they get there?”’ asked 
Parker, still occupied with the fact. 

“Feng planted them.”’ 

“These scars are old scars, entirely healed 
over.” 

“Feng merely began in time.” 

Graves added his comment. “I can see 
that part of it. The wounds were small and 
made months ago. Feng sterilized the dia- 
monds, made clean incisions, used antisep- 
tics. Why not?” He threw out his hands. 
‘“What I don’t see is how this boy knew the 
diamonds were there when we didn’t.” 

“Big Pete made a mistake in a tribal 
device and Donovan noticed the fact.” 

“No!” cried the Portuguese. 

“When recruited these Alolos were 
smooth skinned. They had to be orna- 
mented with welts. Big Pete thought he 
could supply the welts himself. He ran 
them into the hills, gave them dagga to 
smoke, then marked them with an inverted 
crescent. He had to kill one of them who 
rebelled.” 

“‘Het’s lie!’’ shouted the Portuguese, 
rising. 

“Sit down!’’ snapped the Head. The 
Portuguese obeyed like a man in a daze. 
“‘We found the dead man. We have the 
proof. Donovan here all but saw the blow 
struck.” 

“But how did Donovan happen to be 
present?’’ asked Parker. ‘‘That strikes me 
as very odd.” 

“He was on his way home from looking 
up Jim Mwana. Jim had been accused of 
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stealing diamonds. After Big Pete had 
caused the boy’s discharge there was noth- 
ing else for him to do.” 

‘““Why do you say that Big Pete caused 
his discharge? He didn’t. I discharged 
him.” 

“T know—for releasing Jim Mwana. 
But it was Big Pete who sent you on that 
ride to your sister’s, and it was Big Pete 
who sent Graves on his useless ride. Big 
Pete knéw about the sick father before any- 
body else, through his Basutos. I think 
they detained the messenger. He wished to 
get rid of Donovan. Feng had reported 
that the boy was watching him.” 

“‘T weel not stay een thees place!”’ cried 
the Portuguese, springing to his feet. 

“Observe behind me,” said the Head 
softly, as he touched an electric bell. “The 
other door is locked.” f ; 

Even as he spoke the door opened from 
the inner office and an officer in uniform 
stepped forth. 

“This is Big Pete, wanted for murder,” 
the Head rapped out. 

“‘T arrest you in the name of the king!” 

The handcufis followed almost before the 
Portuguese had realized what was happen- 
ing. 

“And that’s that,” said Donovan. 

“Tsuppose Donovan wants his job back,” 
Parker began lamely, when the room was 
cleared. “‘He can have it.”’ 

But the Head interposed. ‘It won’t do, 
Parker. I had made another arrangement 
with him. He undertook to learn the 
names of the messengers who called out 
yourself and Graves. If he succeeded he 
should have back his job. He did not suc- 
ceed.” 

“Oh, but, chief!’’ Parker protested. 

“‘T have therefore decided to transfer him 
to the sorting room, where he can learn 


‘something about diamonds.” 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


chair, but did not rise. The chair creaked 
and grated beneath his weight, and you 
could have laughed almost to see his em- 
barrassment. He had made a mistake and 
he knew he had made one. It might seem 
little, but not to a Regular Army man.. 

“Then why’’—his voice was thicker— 
“then why didn’t you tell me in the first 
place, without all this confounded argu- 
ment?” 

Against the thickness of the general’s 
voice came Billy’s answer, pleasant and 
conventional, devoid of any emotion. He 
did it nicely, very nicely. ‘‘I tried to, sir,” 
he said. 

“Well,” said the general, ‘‘you didn’t try 
hard enough.” 

“No, sir,’”’ said Billy. It was almost sad 
to watch them. Why could the general not 
have left it there? Billy was speaking so 
quietly, leading the general slowly beyond 
his depth. It was childish, so absurd you 
could almost laugh, though the pulses were 
beating in the general’s temples. 

“Well, you should have,”’ said the gen- 
eral. ‘‘See here—you put your hand over 
your holster. You hid it. Did you try to 
make a fool of me on purpose?” 

Billy’s answer came at once, perfectly 


. certain, perfectly controlled, and that eter- 


nal trace of a smile still flickered on his lips. 
“I’m sure I beg the general’s pardon,”’ he 
replied. ‘‘If the general thinks 2 

General Swinnerton rose slowly from his 
chair. His voice was chilly, his hand 
trembling. Something within him, the 
thing that was always there, burst loose for 
a moment before he could stop it. “Can’t 
you speak to me like a man?” he roared. 

Why is it that youth is so obtuse and can 
never understand? 

That very evening Billy came into my 
tent with a stiff parody of a walk and held 
out his hand. 

“‘Good morning, major,”’ he said softly, 
and giggled beneath his breath. | 

“Stop it!”? I whispered. ‘‘Don’t be such 
a fool!” 


Billy giggled again. He always had a 
most engaging way when his friends fell 
out. ‘‘Don’t be such a fool yourself. Just 
because you’ve got those fig leaves, or 
whatever they are, on you—you can’t for- 
get we used to go on parties. Oh, I know 
we're in the Army now, but maybe I didn’t 
have the general dead to rights! What? 
Didn’t I?” 

“You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self ”’ T began, but he stopped me with 
a delicate shrugging gesture. 

“‘Why the deuce should I be ashamed?” 
he demanded. ‘‘Do you think I’m going to 
sit still and have the life ragged out of me, 
my boy? Do you remember what I told 
you? He isn’t a gentleman, George, my 
boy. I said he wasn’t—remember?”’ 


“If you aren’t a West Pointer’’—I can 
still hear the general’s voice, as he pace& 
about the orderly room one evening when 
we were there alone—‘“‘if you’re not a West 
Pointer, young man, or if you haven’t come 
from the ranks like me, there isn’t any hope 
for you. You don’t know what the Army is, 
that’s all.” 

And I suppose in a hundred other bar- 
racks, a hundred other old men with rib- 
bons on their chests were holding forth in 
the same grim strain. Of course you can’t 
understand; no civilian can fathom the 
eccentricity of the military mind. That 
ridiculous affair of the garrison cap and the 
side arms did something to General Swin- 
nerton. : 

It has occurred to me sometimes that a 
monk’s life and a soldier’s life are really 
quite the same, for they both have their 
eternal round of order in which the smallest 
thing that moves against the methodical 


‘current becomes great enough to shatter all 


existence. 

If anyone had come to Camp Merritt to 
see the general off, it might have been a 
better thing, because I think he would have 
liked a kindly word; but no one came. No 

i (Continued on Page 172) 
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Nor many decades ago, when parents 
wanted real sturdy shoes for their 
children, they had them made to 
order. And what shoes they were! 
All the shoemaker’s skill and all his 
knowledge of leather went into those 
shoes. He knew his name and reputa- 
tion would go with them; that upon 
the service they gave would depend 
his customers’ future patronage. 

The incentives which inspired the 
old-time shoemaker are precisely the 
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(Continued from Page 170) 
one sent him a box of cigars or candy. No 
one but the camp commandantsaid good-by. 

He was a short, asthmatic little man, too 
old to go across, who could only sit and 
watch others go. He took us down to the 
Fort Lee Ferry himself, and shook the 
general’s hand. It was what the general 
had said—you couldn’t understand the 
Army unless you were an army man. 

‘““Good-by, Swinnerton,” he said. ‘‘Give 
em hell.” 

Billy Langwell was opening the automo- 
bile door. 

“So long,’ said General Swinnerton. 
“Don’t drink yourself to death. You 
needn’t help me, Mr. Langwell. I’m still 
young enough to walk. Run aboard there 
and give the colonel my compliments and 
tell him to see his men below and stop their 
singing. This isn’t a Y. M. C. A. social. 
It’s a war.” 

And that was all the general said as he 
left his native shores. Yet he seemed to 
want to talk that night. He called the 
young gentlemen to his cabin on the boat 
deck after dinner, where all the portholes 
were battened tight, and gave them a short 
lecture. 

““Now don’t forget,’’ he ended—and for 
once that day he seemed almost happy— 
“don’t forget we’re through with thés dan- 
sants, or however you say it, and pink teas 
and kissing the girls good-by at those 
hostess houses, or whatever you call them. 
Don’t forget we’re going to a war. Don’t 
forget that tomorrow morning or a month 
from now we may all be dead.’”’ Then he 
paused, looked a little puzzled at the young 
gentlemen. 

Of course he could not understand the 
way they took it, and his voice grew louder. 
““You don’t believe me, do you? You think 
you’ve got a return ticket because you’re 
on the staff! What do you find to smile at, 
Mr. Langwell?”’ 

There was a slight sound of shifting feet 
above the churning of the engines, and we 
looked at Billy Langwell. He was standing 
in the center of the cabin. -He was scarcely 
smiling; certainly not broadly enough to 
merit arebuke. And he answered at once, 
without embarrassment, as he always did: 
“T’m sure I beg the general’s pardon. I 
wasn’t smiling at the general.” 

“Then what the devil are you smiling 
at?” General Swinnerton demanded. 
“Tell us, Mr. Langwell, if it’s funny.” 

If Billy Langwell had only blushed or 
stammered, but he neither blushed nor 
stammered, and he answered right away: 
“Tt’s not exactly funny, sir, but I was only 
thinking 

“Go ahead,” said the general. 
vious that you’re thinking.” 

“‘T was only thinking,” said Billy, ‘‘that 
the general’s room used to be the bridal 
suite, not so many months ago.” 

The general looked at the brass bedstead 
and at the velvet hangings before the port- 
holes, already tawdry from the Army, reek- 
ing with stale cigar smoke. 

“Major,” he said, “send my compli- 
ments to the gunnery officer and tell him 
my aides will be on submarine lookout with 
the other young men from the regiments. 
Tell him to put them in the bow. Good 
evening, young gentlemen.” 

The general was alone when I returned. 
He was pacing up and down the bridal 
suite, and in spite of the slight pitching of 
the boat, his step was as accurate as ever. 
His boots went pit-pat on the heavy carpet. 
In his right cheek was a slight spherical 
bulge which he caused to disappear when I 
came in, in the manner of a good cavalry- 
man back in ’75. 

“I don’t understand them,” he said. 
“T’m damned if I understand. Young men 
didn’t used to be like that when I was 
young. Don’t they ever think of anything 
serious?” 

I tried to pass it off lightly. Somehow I 
knew he was oppressed and lonely, and sus- 
pected his dinner was not setting right that 
first night at sea. 

“Tt’s their tradition, general,” I said. 
“They don’t mean anything by it; they’re 


“Tt’s ob- 
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only following the tradition—being tou- 
jours gat.” 

But the general stood stock-still and 
folded his hands behind him. ‘‘Two joor?” 
he inquired. ‘‘What does two joor mean? 
Oh, it means always, does it?’’ He coughed 
and moved his jaw hastily, and continued 
his walk about the bridal suite. 

I moved toward the door, was just about 
to say good night, when he said the most 
peculiar thing, that made me stop and look 
at: him. 

“Just a minute, major.”” Was it possible 
that his voice sounded diffident? ‘‘Would 
you mind— have you got time—here, I wish 
you'd read this letter. It’s written to my 
son.” 

It was the first time that I knew—the 
first time that any of us knew—that General 
Swinnerton had a son. And why he told 
me of it then I never could understand. 
Perhaps he was thinking of his farewell 
from Merritt that morning. 

Perhaps he knew that among us all he 
was a being apart, and for a moment did 
not want to be. 

He handed me a sheet of foolscap paper 
from a field clerk’s box that was set upon 
a rosewood writing table. 

“Dear Earl,” I read. Now you might 
have known his name would have been 
Earl! ‘‘Dear Earl: The old man has got 
off in a cloud of dust. I am sitting in a 
bridal suite, surrounded by a lot of college 
boys and a Y. M. C. A. secretary, with a 
bunch of city boys in the steerage who don’t 
know how to wear their O. D. breeches. 
God knows how we can ever fight a war 
with a lot of college boys and city boys who 
think they’re soldiers. I’m glad you’re not 
a college boy. See if you can’t be a soldier 
even if you are a half-baked shavetail. Do 
what they tell you and don’t grin about it. 
So long, Earl. I wish I was going with you 
to the front line where there isn’t all this 
damn funny business. Remember what I 
said—always keep two biscuits and a clean 
pair of socks, old army issue if you can get 
them, in your back breeches pocket. And 
be sure to take along a .45 revolver. Good 
night, Earl. Your Old Man.”’ 

I handed the letter back. What was 
there to say? What could I possibly have 
said? 

The general looked at me curiously, try- 
ing to read my comment in my face. 

“You think it’s a bum letter, don’t 
you?”’ he inquired. “But you see the way 
I feel.” 

“‘T don’t blame you,” I said. I forgot to 
call him sir. 

“Good night, major,’”’ said the general. 
“Go round the decks before you turn in 
and if you find anybody smoking a ciga- 
rette or showing a light outside, take his 
name for a special court. That’s all. Good 
night.” 

As I turned to close the door I had a 
glimpse of him standing alone in the bridal 
suite, staring at the curtains, and I never 
told anyone about the letter. Somehow I 
could never even smile about it. If it was 
not a letter from Lord Chesterfield to his 
son, at least it was a letter from an army 
man. 

As one thinks of it, it becomes inevitable 
that Billy Langwell should have laughed at 
General Swinnerton. And yet it’s so hid- 
den now that one can scarcely recall all 
those little things leading to that end. 

Take the history of the Umpty- 
something Brigade, for instance. You know 
those stories printed on smooth shiny paper 
by some local printer and pathetic from 
their sheer inadequacy. There is only a 
sentence in it that brings a picture back. 

“On the evening of September eighth,” 
it read, “the Umpty-something Brigade 
was carried in trucks to Je Ne Sais Quoi 
and marched on foot to Ca Ne Fait Rien, 
where it relieved the Umpty-something- 
else Brigade of the Fig-Leaf Division at 
10:40, occupying a front extending east 
from and including the town of Quelque 
Chose along the line of the Quelque Chose 
highway, through the farm of Petites Chau- 
settes and thence to the woods and Je Ne 
Sais Quoi.”” There it is, in black and white, 
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written with all that singular lack of imag- 
ination which is characteristic of all things 
military. : 

And yet it brings back pictures—a dark, _ 
startled obscurity, and noise as constant as __ 
silence to the ears, muddy columns of men, c 
sweating startled horses and a grim shape ~ 
riding on his horse in silence, without a hat. _ 

It was like the general to throw his tin 
helmet away. ‘If they get me they get 
me,” he said. ‘‘What’s the use of all this 
funny business?” & 

Those are the sort of things that those 
pedantic words bring back—even to the © 
shadows of the town of Quelque Chose. ; 

When we took over the brigade P. C. and 4 
the front line, of course the enemy special- __ 
ized on the town of Quelque Chose. You — 
could see its houses two miles off, as it — 
stood there on the hill. They only had to 
say a number, that was all, and let the com 
turn loose. 

You should have heard the general swear 
when those first shells went by. It was E 
enough to have made you laugh, if it had — 
been a time for laughing. You should have 
seen him scramble in the mud among the 
wounded horses and have heard his voice, 
not frightened, only angry, as he shouted to 
a runner from the Umpty-something Divi- = 
sion: ‘‘Where are we? This is a hellofa 
place!” \ 

“We're just getting in, sir. It’s Quelque 
Chose,”’ said the runner. But he was a 
green man. He had a catch in his voice. — 
“Damn their hides! Them Jerries know 7 
we’re moving out tonight. You might ’a’ 
knowed those Blanks ’ud know it.” 

Then the general’s voice came out of the 
dark. It really was a funny thing he said, 
and I felt Billy nudge me in the ribs as the 
general said it. “‘Damn your own hide!” _ 
roared General Swinnerton. ‘“‘Cutoutthat 
swearing!” ~ 

We were stumbling over a heap of rub- 
bish that had once been a street. Billy 
Langwell tripped and grasped instinctively 
at the general’s arm to keep his balance, 
and I heard him draw a sharp quick breath. 

“What is it, Mr. Langwell?” said the 
general. “‘Can’t you keep your feet?” 

““A man!” said Billy. His voice was a 
little high. ‘‘General, I stepped on a man!” 

You would have known the general was — 
a soldier even in the dark. “Did you hear — 
Mr. Langwell, young gentlemen?” he in- 
quired. ‘‘Mr. Langwell stepped on a dead 
man. Don’t be surprised. There always 
are dead men in a war.” 

“Here we are, sir,’ said the orderly. 
‘Mind the step, sir. It’s in a cellar. Lord! 
What’s that?” ; 

““A heavy gun, you ass,” said the general. 

And we were in the headquarters of the 
town of Quelque Chose. I can still hear the — 
general’s voice. It goes with candlelight — 
and the damp and reeking smell of night. 
“Give me a map. Where the devil is that 
map? Are the telephones installed?”” And — 
then it is all a nightmare, nothing more. 

Quelque Chose I called the town. It 
isn’t its real name, but every town was — 
Quelque Chose in the stretches of those 
nights. Every town was something that 
makes you sit up still and stare into the 
black. Asa matter of fact, it was Ouchy or 
Coulchy-sur-the-Something-or-Other. The — 
way the old general spluttered and coughed ~ 
as he pronounced it was enough to make © 
you laugh. It’s not so long ago since I saw _ 
the place, but though eight years or more ~ 
have passed, there is a shocked silence, — 
and you can almost think it was the day — 
before yesterday, the time those names — 
meant nothing. 4 

I can remember the general glaring at the 
French artillery map. The rest is dim, but 
that part of it seems almost the day before — 
yesterday. There were two candles in that 
cellar hole where headquarter P. C. were 
located, shining mellowly upon his face and 
making the silver stars glitter on his shoul- 
ders. And the yellow light gave his face a 
most peculiar reddish tint which was al- 
most like old copper. 

He was in the center of that cellar, quite 
io standing in a welter of equipment 
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that had not been cleared away, between 
the box where the field telephones were al- 
ready going and the muddy curtain of 
blankets by the door. The mud from the 
road—that strange gray mud of France— 
came off his stubby fingers on the map he 
was holding. He was staring at the map 
with reddish eyes, running his forefinger 
slowly across it. 

“What the devil’s the name of this 
place?” he inquired, looking up for a mo- 
ment. The young gentlemen were standing 
around trying to look perfectly calm. 
““Qozy—Coozy? What the devil is it? 
And what the devil are those little gim- 
cracks up ahead?” 

It was not peculiar. Maps of all kinds 
always annoyed the general. He did not 
have time to get an answer, for the tele- 
phone operator interrupted him. 

“Call from the division, sir,” he said. 

“Confound the division,’ said the gen- 
eral. ‘“‘Can’t they leave a man alone?” 
And he sat down by the instrument. 

His two aides were just behind him, 
straight and quiet; Billy Langwell, a little 
paler than usual, and Edwin Bryce, play- 
ing at his belt with his long fingers. 

“Stop that noise,”’ said the general. He 
seemed to forget that no one could stop 
that noise until the war was over. 

“Hello! Is this what? Is this what? 
What? Brewery one? Are you crazy? 
What do you mean by Brewery one? This 
is General Swinnerton speaking. Head- 
quarters of the Umpty-umph Brigade.” 

Billy Langwell looked at me and winked. 
The color had returned to his cheeks. 

“Oh! It’s a code word, is it? The Ger- 
mans will hear me, will they? How many 
peanuts have I got? What do you mean by 
peanuts? Oh! Every man has got 
a hundred rounds, if the fools know how to 
fire them. . What’s that? The Ger- 
mans will hear me? Don’t make me laugh, 
sir. You used to talk sense before you got 
those two stars on you. A hell of a mess? 
Of course it’s a mess. They’re turning on 
everything they’ve got. Have I got my 
front line located? No. How can I be sure 
when all the wires are out? Well, hold the 
wire.” j 

The general tossed the instrument to the 
telegraph orderly and seized the map again. 
Of course he knew we all were watching 
him. Of course we knew he was in a 
strange position, not knowing where the 
front line was, not knowing anything—just 
stumbling in the dark. 

“What the devil’s the name of this 
place?”” he repeated. ‘‘Oozy? Coozy? 
Why the devil can’t they make sense? And 
what’s that little gimcrack? That’s where 
the Umpty-umph ought to be, isn’t it? No, 
not that. That’s a brook. That little 
square thing. La Ferme? What the devil’s 
aferme? I came here to fight a war, not to 
learn French! Confound this light! La 
Ferme de la Sainte? Sainte?” The map 
crumpled beneath the general’s fingers. 

He looked around at the young gentle- 
men almost stupidly, with his mouth half 
open. ‘‘That’s a deuce of a name to call 
anything! It isn’t a name at all. It’s like 
a piece of underwear. It’s like one of those 
things women put on themselves when they 
don’t wear corsets.”’ 

There was a moment’s silence. The word 
“corsets’”’ in that place seemed to have a 


‘magic sound. The orderly at the telephone 


looked up. The runners at the door with 
red bands on their sleeves looked up. And 


all the rest of us looked at him helplessly, as- 


we listened to the noise outside. Then there 
came the most incongruous sound. The 
general’s head flew up. Billy Langwell had 
not meant to laugh. You could see it on his 
face. It was a reflex of strained nerves, 


_ when everyone’s nerves were strained. 


But General Swinnerton heard him. For 
an instant his face went scarlet and his lips 
moved without a sound. For an instant 


even the noise outside seemed to lessen. 


And then the general spoke—quietly— 
much more quietly than he had spoken all 
that night. ‘“You’re laughing, Mr. Lang- 
well?” he inquired. 
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It was the first time I ever saw Billy 
startled. In spite of the shadow his helmet 
cast over his face, his whole face looked 
drawn and startled. 

“T beg the general’s pardon,” he said 
hastily. Even then he did not forget the 
etiquette he had been taught. 

“Well, what were you laughing at?” 
The general’s voice was louder. ‘‘You’re 
laughing at me, Mr. Langwell. You’ve al- 
ways been laughing at me! Now tell me 
what’s so funny.” 

“T beg the general’s pardon,’’ began Billy 
again. 

General Swinnerton stared at him. He 
seemed to have forgotten everything—even 
the noise outside. ‘‘Don’t be so damned 
polite!’’ he said. ‘“‘You’re always laughing. 
Now tell me what’s so funny.’’ 

Billy’s answer came quickly. He wasn’t 
frightened exactly, but he was embarrassed: 
“I’m awfully sorry, sir. I had no business 
to laugh. I—I don’t know why I did, ex- 
cept what you said about the name—the 
corsets. [ ——” 

Billy stammered and stopped, and the 
general nodded. “I understand,”’ he said. 
“You like to see the old man make a fool 
of himself.” 

You couldn’t help but be sorry for Billy 
Langwell then. Just to see the color in the 
general’s face and the glazed look in his 
eyes was enough to make you sorry. 

For the end of everything was there, or 
the ultimate result. All that had gone be- 
fore—the little things, memories of sly 
glances and half smiles, everything which 
was hidden beneath courtesy and manners 
flashed into the general’s cheeks and fore- 
head, as though some unseen caldron had 
boiled over and had completely spilled its 
reddish-purple contents even over the gen- 
eral’s nose. He blushed and stammered, 
as though he was fighting against some- 
thing that had grown too strong at last. 

“You second-chop shavetail!’’—you 
would hardly have known it was the gen- 
eral, his face had grown so dark—‘“‘did you 
think I haven’t watched you? Do you 
flatter yourself I haven’t seen you and the 
lot of you sneering at me because I can’t 
hold a fork? Don’t lie to me about it! 
You think I am a mucker, don’t you?—you 
damned dude! I may be a mucker, but I’ve 
got eyes and ears. Don’t think I am fit to 
order you! You don’t think I’m a gentle- 
man, do you? I’ve seen the bunch of you 
whispering at Hicks and on the boat. You 
don’t think I’m one, do you? Answer 
me—you! D’you hear?” 

The words poured out of him as suddenly 
as the color had poured into his face, just 


as ugly and as horrid, and with them came | 


all the pain and the resentment he must 
always have harbored, for he was not under 
control. No one was under control unless 
it was Billy Langwell. I saw Edwin Bryce’s 
face flush and his lip curl angrily, but Billy 
Langwell maintained the most irritating 
poise—that poise which the general had 
always hated—and stared at the general 
placidly. 

“The general,”’ he said, “‘has me at a dis- 
advantage. I can’t say what I think—what 
I should have to say—without going under 
anew. Perhaps some other time Ed 

The general interrupted him as though 
the sound of Billy’s voice was more than 
he could bear: “Say what you mean for 
once in your life—to my face—like a man— 
you sniveling coward!” 

He was not a sniveling coward. The gen- 
eral,ought to have seen that from the way 
that Billy stood and answered. 

“You want me to?” he inquired. Every- 
one must have wanted to catch him, to pull 
him away, but no one did, and his voice 
continued meticulously distinct. ‘You 
want me to? All right then. I’ve stood 
enough. I think you’re a bully and a wind- 
bag. Stop it! Put down your hand!” 

There was no doubt the general was not 
himself. Edwin Bryce sprang in front of 
him just in time, and you could almost have 
been proud of Edwin. 

“There, sir,” he said, “‘we’ll apologize, of 
course. But let me remind you The 

(Continued on Page 177) 
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(Continued from Page 175) 
division is on the wire. They want the 
coérdinates for the front line.” 

“The division is still on the wire, sir.” 

The general looked at Edwin Bryce and 
then back at Billy Langwell. His hand 

trembled so that the map moved uncer- 
tainly in his fingers, and his voice was as 
unpleasant as I had ever heard it. 

“You know everything, don’t you?”’ he 
-remarked—‘“‘you two young men? Or- 

_derly, tell headquarters that I’m sending 

runners up and I’ll telephone the codrdi- 
Rates when I get them. And now, Mr. 
_Langwell, do you know that word? Can 
you read it for us?”’ 

i Billy leaned over the map. His voice 
trembled slightly. ‘‘Certainly, sir. It’s 
‘La Ferme de la St.-Hilaire.”’ 

_ “De la St.-Hilaire,’’ mimicked the gen- 
‘eral, suddenly grotesque and terrible. ‘Is 
‘itnow? And can’t you read all these other 
‘names, Mr. Langwell?’’ 

| Billy looked at the general. Billy no 
longer looked exactly nonplused. He took 
a corner of the map in his thumb and fore- 
finger. ‘‘Certainly—easily,” he answered; 

“in fact without any trouble at all.’’ 

The general made no comment. He 
looked at Edwin Bryce. “And you, Mr. 
Bryce?” he inquired with that same un- 
pleasant parody. “‘Of course you can read 
‘them, Mr. Bryce?”’ 

“Of course,” said Edwin shortly. 

__ And then Billy said something that fin- 
ished it. Although he was perfectly cool, 
you could see he was angry—as angry as 
‘the general. 

_ “The general must remember,” he said 
gently, ‘‘that we haven’t had—the benefits 
of an army education.” 

The fool! What a fool he was! The cold- 
ness and the silence of the general were what 
made it terrible. He looked at them both 
with that slightly puzzled expression which 
changed into something else, and swayed 
back and forth from his toes to his heels 
before he finally spoke. 

“How fortunate,’’ said the general, and 
‘swayed again from his toes to his heels, 
“we've got someone who can locate the 
front line. Rise and shine, young gentle- 
men.” They didn’t understand him. None 
of us exactly understood. ‘‘Do you hear 
me?” The color of the general’s face 
seemed to choke his voice. ‘‘Get out with 
you both, if you know so much. Go up and 
find that farm. Go up and see if the line is 
in front of it, behind it or init. And come 
back and let me know.” 

__ And he knew what he was doing. That 
was what made it worse. He was sending 
them up to the front line in the dark, under 
heavy shelling, on the first night that they 
had ever heard a shell go off—in the dark— 
without their ever having known the road. 
Was there any wonder Billy Langwell 
looked a little sick? 

_ “Of course you’ll send us a runner who 
knows the way?’’ he said. 
| “Knows the way?” said the general. 
“Can’t you see the way—on that road past 
the little gimerack and by the thingumajig? 
What are you standing arguing about? Go 
up and find that front line and come back 
and report. Do you think you’re any more 
valuable than anyone else because you’re 
on the staff? My aides are expendable. Go 
out with you! Forward march!” 
Even as the general spoke, he must have 
known how he appeared, from the way 
that Billy Langwell looked. For Billy 
Langwell was the better man just then— 
much the better man. 
_ He gave a slight pull to the gas mask on 
ais chest and nodded to Edwin Bryce. 
“Let’s get out of this,” he said. 

They walked straight to the door, while 
she general stared at their backs. Once I 
thought he was going to speak. Once he 
le on his throat. 

But at the door, Billy Langwell turned 
ind smiled at the general in a most annoy- 
hg way. ‘Will the general excuse me if I 
on’t take off my hat?” he said. “I may 
eed it on outside.” 

Before the general could answer, they 
ere gone. For a moment he stared at the 
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swaying blankets by the door, almost for- 
getful of where he was. 

““Major,”’ he said at length, ‘“‘make a 
note on Mr. Langwell’s record tomorrow 
morning—that his manner is insolent to- 
ward his superior officers. Send out two 
more men from the detail with my compli- 
ments to the signal officer and ask him why 
he cannot mend his wires.” 

Then he hesitated, still standing in the 
center of the room. You see, he was a sol- 
dier—too good a soldier to let his anger 
carry him away for any length of time. He 
swayed for a moment from his toes to his 
heels. 

“Ts there any runner here who knows the 
way to that farm?’ he asked suddenly. 
And somehow the tension in everyone re- 
laxed, soundlessly yet definitely. 

“Yes, sir.” It was the single regular 
orderly from Camp Abraham Hicks who 
spoke. “I’ve been there, sir.’”’ 

“Ts it hard to find?’’ The general looked 
relieved. At last he was speaking to some- 
one he understood. 

“No, sir. You gotta go in the fields, 
though. They’re shelling hell out of the 
roads.” 

“Then you better ——’”’ began the 
general. The orderly was moving auto- 
matically toward the door, but the general 
did not have time to finish. 

“The regimental wire’s in, sir!”’ cried the 
telephone orderly. 

The general whirled about. “‘ Which regi- 
mental line?” he cried. ‘‘ Give me the tele- 
phone. Hello! Who are you? Bag- 
gage? How can you get artillery support if 
you don’t send back your codrdinates? 
Well, send another man back. Send two 
more. Now read them before you go out 
again. Write ’em down, major, as I say 
"em—23 point—I’ve got that. Two-three 
point.” There was a silence. The general 
set down the instrument and swore. 

“The damn thing’s out again!” he said. 
“Orderly, go out and give those lieutenants 
my compliments and say you'll take one to 
the farm and send the other back. And 
the rest of you clean up this mess in here 
and give me a chair to sit on.” ‘ 

But when he got the chair the general 
would not sit down. He began pacing up 
and down instead, listening to the noise 
outside. And you could tell what he was 
thinking. He was wishing he was up there. 
He understood better than any of us his 
present uselessness. It was making him 
restless. It was wearing down his nerves. 
Once he looked at his wrist watch. It was 
two o’clock in the morning and you could 
tell he was wishing it was light. 

The suspense—the uncertainty of every- 
thing—was enough to get on anybody’s 
nerves. The telephone orderly sat tense, 
fingering the plugs on his board with tense 
fingers. The orderlies by the door sat with 
their shoulders slouched forward, looking 
at their hands. 

But the general’s shoulders were the ones 
that should have sagged. Everything was 
resting on them, and he knew it. But he 
still kept walking up and down. He was 
the first one who heard a noise in the pas- 
sage—a scraping, hesitating step. 

“Pull back those blankets!’’ he cried. 
“Here comes a message!”’ 

We all saw it at the same time. 

“What ——’ began the 
“What 4 

A private entered—a stupid red-headed 
farmer’s boy, carrying an officer like a bag 
of meal across the shoulder. 

The general was the first person who 
spoke, for, you see, he was an army man. 
“Lay him down,” he said. ‘‘Don’t stand 
there looking at me! Lay him down and 
put something under his head.’’ Without 
surprise, without contrition—quite me- 
thodically, the general spoke. And heknew 
who it was. You could tell by the useless 
spurs and the whipcords and the exquisite 
Sam Browne belt, even before you saw his 
face. 

“Break out a first-aid kit, one of you!”’ 
he said. ‘‘What are you looking at? 


general. 


Haven’t you seen any blood before? One 
of you orderlies go out and call a stretcher.” 
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The red-haired private was scrambling to 
his feet. His shoulder was wet and dripping. 
“There was two of ’em,”’ he said. ‘‘They 
was walking up the road just like—just 
like ——” 

The general stopped him. His voice was 
enough to stop anything just then. ‘And 
where’s the other one?”’ he said. 

The soldier blinked. He was very stupid 
and startled—almost dazed. ‘‘Dead,’’ he 
answered. And then his voice became 
querulous and wild. He was seeking relief 
in words. ‘I seen him and he yelled at me,”’ 
he said. ‘“‘He was coming from here, poor 
kid, and I was coming here.” 

““What’s that again?’’ The general’s 
voice stopped his flow of words. — 

“You were coming here? Where from?”’ 

The orderly. was still dazed. He had 
difficulty to think. ‘‘From headquarters of 
the Umpteenth up to that farm with a 
message.” 

“Well, why didn’t you say so in the first 
place?”’ The general took a step toward 
him. “Where is your message?”’ 

That poor red-headed boy was a stupid 
sight. Heblinked, heswallowed, he fumbled 
at his belt. “‘I—I can’t remember, sir.”’ 

“Can’t remember?”’ roared the general. 

““T—I must have dropped it, sir, when I 
picked him up.” 

General Swinnerton’s fingers closed on 
his palm and opened. Before he even 
spoke, that red-haired boy cowered away 
from him. But we never heard what he 
had to say. 

“Don’t jump him, sir.” It was Billy 
Langwell speaking in a curious, dreamy 
way, as he turned his head on his blanket 
pillow. ‘‘The poor boy did the best he 
could. We’’— he moved slightly and 
caught his breath—‘“‘we can’t all be in the 
cavalry back in ’75.” 

The general turned toward him and bent 
down. Perhaps it was because the candles 
were flickering that his face looked gray and 
that he looked older than he had before— 
much older. 

“Don’t talk, Mr. Langwell,’”’ 
“Are you in pain?” 

Someone was applying a rude tourniquet 
to Billy Langwell’s leg. Another was cut- 
ting open his whipcord jacket and trying to 
pull off his Sam Browne belt. But Billy 
Langwell hardly seemed to notice. He was 
in that state, you see, where pain has 
ceased to mean anything or where pain it- 
self brought its own peculiar peace. As he 
stared at the general, he seemed peculiarly 
delicate, fragile, as fine as a tenuous 
thought which a word or a gesture might 
send away. It was not what he said to the 
general that made the general’s face grow 
gray and still. It was something in his 
eyes, rather, and the way he moved his lips. 

“Don’t bother about me, thank you, 
sir,’ he answered. ‘I’m all right—per- 
fectly all right.” 

The general turned to the telephone 
His face had become like a 
stone—as hard, and quite as gray. ‘‘Get 
the division,”’ he said, “‘and ask why those 
casual officers they were sending have not 
come up.”’ And then he turned and looked 
at me. 

Except for Billy Langwell, we were the 
only officers in the cellar then, for the signal 
officer was out, the intelligence officer was 
out, so was the detachment commander. 
And of course he saw the way I felt. But he 
was kind about it—surprisingly kind. He 
put his hand quite gently on my shoulder. 


he said. 
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“Don’t look so sick, major,” he said. 
“Tt’s the war, that’s all; and the next lieu- 
tenant that comes in to report will go out the 
same way if the telephones are working.” 

He was not exactly justifying himself, 
for he thought it was duty, straight duty. 
Two stretcher bearers had come in, and the 
two were working over Billy Langwell, talk- 
ing in low voices. That constant inflow and 
outflow of people which is a part of any 
headquarters was beginning again, like a 
part of the same vague dream. 

Some newcomers had appeared, seem- 
ingly from nowhere, as people often did in 
those vague nights. They stood blinking 
and looking about them until one of them 
spoke. ‘‘Beg pardon, sir. Is this brigade 
headquarters?” 

For some reason, I was startled. They 
were officers—second lieutenants—those 
casual officers of which the general had 
spoken. The one in front saluted, holding 
the salute for exactly the right length of 
time, almost like a regular officer. 

“Sir,” he said, ‘Lieutenant Swinnerton 
reports for duty with the detail.” 

The theater—always the theater! Even 
up there, we had those close-cut banal 
phrases. Lieutenant Swinnerton! You 
would have known he was the general’s son 
without any intuition to make you feel it. 
He had the same heavy shoulders, the 
same uncompromising head, and he looked 
from me to the general without showing 
any recognition. He knew the old man was 
a soldier. He knew what the old man 
wanted, and you had to hand it to the gen- 
eral then, for the thing he did was not what 
he wished to do. J heard him draw a quick 
breath, but he spoke at once. He could not 
hesitate, because he was an army man; and 
if he had not been, how could he have hesi- 
tated, with Billy Langwell lying on the 
floor? 

Billy Langwell had not lost conscious- 
ness. You could see he was listening and 
taking a detached interest, as men some- 
times do in spite of pain. 

““Mr. Swinnerton,” said the general— 
and once again Billy Langwell had him, 
though perhaps the general never knew it, 
or never thought—‘‘Mr. Swinnerton, do 
you see that thingumajig on the map—the 
ferme-something-er-other? We can’t pro- 
nounce it now since Mr. Langwell’s got laid 
out. Well, get up there to the Umpteenth 
Regiment. Give the colonel my compli- 
ments and tell him to give you the co- 
ordinates of the front line, and tell him to 
send every man he can spare to lay out an- 
other wire. That’s all.” 

The lieutenant saluted. He must have 
known the old man well enough not to 
argue, and yet he asked a question: ‘“‘Can 
you let me have a runner, sir, who knows 
the way?” 

There was a slight tremor in the general’s 
voice, but very slight. ‘‘The last one’s out, 
and he hasn’t come back yet. But you 
don’t mind a thing like that. You were 
raised in an army post.” 

They were lifting Billy Langwell to the 
stretcher. They were moving with him to 
the blankets by the door, when the general 
noticed. ‘‘Are you comfortable, Mr. Lang- 


well?” he inquired, and Billy opened his 
eyes. 

“Thank you, sir,”’ he said. 

And then there was an embarrassing mo- 
ment. The stretcher bearers did not know 
whether to move on or stop; because the 
general made no sign. 
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“You don’t feel ” The general 
cleared his throat and seemed to have diffi- 
culty with his words. ‘‘I hope you don’t 
feel you’ve been discriminated against in 
any way?” 

Billy Langwell twisted his lips upward. 
He was quite himself in that last moment, 
and careless, but not so careless as we had 
sometimes seen him. 

“Lord, no, sir,’ he said. “It’s funny 
what an idiot I was. I thought you couldn’t 
be real, you know. But now I’ve seen you 
working out ”” Without finishing his 
thought, he waved his hand slightly in a 
curious, airy way. “George, give me a 
cigarette, will you? Now I’ve seen you 
working out Good morning, general! 
I don’t mean to berude, sir. It’s just a way 
I have.’”’ He had ceased waving his hand, 
and added the truest thing he ever said: 
“We're just a different breed of cats— 
that’s all.” What else was there to say— 
now that he had definitely, completely, put 
General Swinnerton in his place and him- 
self in his place as well? 

When did that regimental wire come in? 
It might have been an hour or less, al- 
though it was impossible to think of time in 
hours or minutes. The general was seated 
when they called him, staring at the floor, 
and no one wished to interrupt him. He 
might have been asleep, for his chin was 
sunk on his chest, and his campaign ribbons 
moved with a regular easy motion. As the 
telephone orderly spoke, however, General 
Swinnerton started and seized the instru- 
ment. 

“Have you heard?” he began. “Is 
there ** You could tell what he wanted 
to say, but he stopped himself. ‘‘ Well, it’s 
time you hooked up. This has been a hell of 
amess. And those signal officers will get a 
court for it, or I’ll know the reason why. 
What can I expect? Didn’t you get any 
messages? Didn’t!” 

The general’s shoulder moved forward 
and he cleared his throat. “Didn’t a 
lieutenant report to you with my message? 
Yes, a new one. His name’s Swinnerton. 
Can’t you hear me? Swinnerton. Yes, he’s 
my son, as a matter of fact. But what’s 
that got to do with it? What’s that?” 

The general’s shoulders moved suddenly. 
He sat up very straight. And suddenly his 
voice was choked and queer. “Thanks. 
Thanks. . . . But there’s no use saying 
that. There are others who have caught it. 
Lots of others. Thanks. Now keep in the 
wire.” : 

There was a noise. The telephone or- 
derly stooped down hastily. The general 
had dropped the telephone headpiece on 
the floor and was standing up. 

““Major’’—his voice was still queer, but 
perfectly controlled—‘“‘when you get after 
the morning report, add on Lieutenant 
Swinnerton. —he’s dead. I—I think 
T’ll turn in now.”’ 

Now what was there to say? What was 
there to do? Absolutely nothing, for, you 
see, he was an army man. No one said a 
word, and he stood by himself in the light 
of the guttering candles—alone, as he had 
always been alone. And why I did it I do 
not know, but suddenly I found myself 
holding his hand, trying to say something, 
anything at all. But still he was an army 
man, though I felt his fingers close on mine. 

“Don’t be a damned fool,” he said. 
“What time is it? Three o’clock? Well, 
I’m turning in till six. Good night—or 
rather, good morning, major.” | 
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Beaver Vulcanite Hexagon Slab Shingles look well 
and protect well throughout the life of the building 


More Attractive and Enduring Walls of Beaver Bestwall 


Beaver Bestwall builds stronger, more attractive walls and ceilings because of its 

exclusive fibred surfacing and solid rock core that give it greater strength and a better 

surface for decoration. With all its advantages, Bestwall costs no more. Test it and 
compare it. Identify it by its cream color and Beaver trademark 
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For walls of strength and low yearly cost, use 
Beaver American Plaster over Beaver Gypsum Lath 


Approve no economies 
that are gained by skimping 


IN ee building in the winter slack 
season is being done these days than 
ever was dreamed of a few years back. It 
sometimes means a substantial saving on a 
large job—and even remodeling or repair- 
ing can frequently be done for less. 


But make sure that your winter building 
economy is real. Study the materials to be 


And test your roofing! Apply to every 
roofing under consideration the ‘‘6 daring 
tests’ that Beaver advocates for its Hexagon 
Slabs and other Vulcanite roofings. Make 
sure you are right before you go ahead. 


Perhaps you have thought that plaster is 
just plaster—but examining plaster walls 
made of Beaver American will convince 


for ROOFS 


Beaver Vulcanite 
Hexagon Slab Shingles 
Beaver Vulcanite 
Self-Spacing Shingles 
Beaver Vulcanite 
Slate and Smooth Surfaced 


used. Convince yourself. In the case of you of their better quality. Ask plasterers fe or WALLS 
your walls and your roofs, you will have experienced with Beaver American about Bestawall 
“easy sailing’’ because of the standards of _ its uniform workability—especially worth Plaster Wall Board 
testing which the makers of Beaver Pro- getting in the cold weather. Beaver Fibre Wall Board 
ducts have provided for you. Even if you are not ready to do any build- 
ing just yet, it should be advantageous for 


Beaver American Plaster 


Beaver Gypsum Lath 


Roll Roofings 
Beaver Vulcanite 


Built-to-Order Roofs 


Beaver Vulcanite 


Roof Paints and Cements 


Tests will show you that Beaver Bestwall 
is the superior plaster wall board—actually 
stronger—with a handsome cream-colored 
surface that decorates most satisfactorily 
and economically. While Beaver Fibre 
Wall Board, first on the market, still 
remains commandingly first in public 
confidence. 


BEAVER 
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you to know the truth about roofs and 
walls as a preparatory measure. ‘‘Consult 
the Beaver Products dealer in yourtown’’ or 
write for samplesand literature. Dept. 1012. 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Thorold, Ontario, Canada : London, England 
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PLASTERS -WALL BOARDS - ROOFINGS 


Beaver Gypsum Block 


Beaver 


Varnishes and Enamels 
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N PARIS, a gown is regarded as a work of art. Those who 
have the gift to create garments that are chic, dashing 
and original, are honored equally with the sculptor and 
the poet. Berkey & Gay have achieved like recognition in 

the world of furniture—and for similar reasons. 

Season after season, the announcement of new suite creations 
by this famous House is awaited with intense interest by 
designers and buyers everywhere. 

Always you will find numberless suites that are smart, new 
and strikingly in advance of current modes, yet true always to 
the noblest traditions of the cabinet maker’s art. And always 
you will find a remarkable variety of periods and styles to 
select from. This season more than a hundred! With a scale 
of prices ranging all the way from $225 to $6000 the suite! 

See a representative selection now on display at your local 


FURNITURE’S 
PROUDEST 
COAT-OF-ARMS 


Look for this Shop Mark 
inset in every Berkey & Gay 
creation. It is your protec- 
tion when buying, and your 
pride ever after. 
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Berkey & Gay dealer’s. Never was equal quality available at 
prices so low. Never before has fine furniture so crisply and 
smartly foretold the current trends of good taste. And in every 
suite—regardless of price—you will find features of construction 
that typify the basic fineness of Berkey & Gay workmanship. 

Note, for instance, that all color decorations are hand- 
painted by artists. That all cabinet and drawer interiors are 
mahogany. That all carvings and ornaments are individually 
wrought of wood, never of composition. That the mellow 
hand-shading and high-lighting of legs, mouldings and carv- 
ings is made possible only through the use of genuine American 
gumwood. And that frequently as many as seven different 
kinds of choice, hand-matched wood are found in a single 
moderately-priced suite! Honest construction is quite as im- 
portant to Berkey & Gay as the style feature itself. 


Berkey & Gay Furnitur 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMPANY, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN © Founded in 1853 , NEW YORK WHOLESALE SHOWROOM: II5 W. 40TH STREET 
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SOME OTHERS AND MYSELF 


Under some contracts the actor was com- 
_ pelled to pay his own fare from the closing 
_ stand back to New York. Under this ar- 
rangement a manager could book a com- 
_ pany to the Pacific Coast, make up his mind 
_ that the return tour would be unprofitable, 
close the season in Los Angeles or Van- 
couver and leave the actors to pay their 
fares back—provided always that they had 
been fortunate enough to save sufficient 
“money. 

Every manager, with a few notable ex- 
‘ceptions, compelled the actresses to pay for 
their stage clothes and hats. This would 
often mean in the neighborhood of $1000. 
If the actress could not provide the clothes 
‘she did not get the position. Where and 
how she got the money to pay for them was 
her own business, not the manager’s. If 
the play failed, as four out of every five 
plays do, the actress was out just that 
much money and the manager had been 
saved just that much loss; but if the play 
succeeded she, of course, received no profits 
from her investment. 

__ Then, as now, no actor was paid any- 

thing for rehearsals, although the stage 

hands are paid full wages for every minute 

of their time and the musicians are paid for 
the second rehearsal and onward. 


‘Actors are Born, Not Made 


At that time a play could be rehearsed 
indefinitely. I have known the manager of 
a musical comedy to rehearse a chorus of 
sixty girls for eight weeks with the deliber- 
ate intention of discharging twenty of them 
without notice at the end of the second 
week, because then he made what he called 
ois flash. That meant ten weeks’ work for 
: two weeks’ pay. The girl could, of course, 
sue for a fortnight’s salary, but the manager 
sew that this would not happen in one 
vase in a thousand. There was not only the 
question of lawyer’s fees but the girl was 
aware that she would be marked as a 
rouble maker and then the chance for em- 
dloyment was negligible. 
_ Moreover, I have known plays in those 
lays to rehearse eight or even ten weeks 
ind never open at all. What did the com- 
dany receive for their time and work? Not 
ye penny! 

The question of the actor receiving no 
vay for rehearsals, while the musicians do 
‘eceive pay, is not so one-sided as it looks. 

Che musician reads from a score, and after 
me careful rehearsal is able to do his work 
yhoroughly. He has nothing to commit to 
‘memory. He has also to study until he is 
_ufficiently versed in his art to pass an ex- 
(mination. He learns his trade before he 
jets to be a member of the orchestra, 
_ The actor undergoes no course of study 
md passes no examination. He learns his 
 jusiness from the director at rehearsals. He 
‘as also to memorize his lines so as to de- 
_\ver them effectively in conjunction with 
he other players, a thing entirely different 
tom and much more difficult than learning 
nerely by rote, which can be done only 
rhile rehearsing with the associate actors. 
Te has to learn when to get up, when to sit 
own, when to light his cigarette, when to 
jut it out, when to quicken or slacken the 
empo, when to lower or raise the pitch of 
he Scene, and in fact the thousand and one 
hings he must remember for himself which 
onstitute the business of acting. 
_ Acting is not an art. No child of six can 
aint a picture worthy of an Academician; 
or can he play the violin or piano like a 
Irtuoso or carve a statue out of a piece of 
larble. But a child of six, and especially a 
irl, can give a performance worthy of any 
tor on the stage. What, then, becomes of 
fe art of acting? 
: As regards the art of acting for the screen, 
: ackie Coogan in The Kid gave a perform- 
ce which rivaled that of Chaplin, and it 
ade Jackie a star. Also the dogs Strong- 
Part and Rin-Tin-Tin give great perform- 
fees and are stars. 
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The Actors’ Equity Association has justi- 
fied itself in every dimension, notably in the 
exaction of justice for its members in rid- 
ding the profession of flagrantly dishonest 
managers and in obtaining for the manager 
a means of redress against the irresponsible 
and bandit actor, for even.in the old days 
the wrongs were not all on one side. Many 
an actor has smuggled his trunk out of the 
theater on the road after receiving his 
salary on a Saturday night and jumped to 
New York, where he has obtained a more 
favorable engagement, leaving the manager 
to struggle along with a disrupted company 
as best he could. “ 

At one time this was such a favorite sport 
with the actor that it became the rule not 
to pay salaries until after the performance 
on Tuesday night. Many an actor, having 
made a success in a réle and having become 
identified with it, blackmailed his manager, 
by threatening to leave the cast, into more 
than doubling his salary, although engaged 
for the run of the play. But in spite of 
what Equity has subsequently done, I 
think that the actors’ strike was an unnec- 
essary thing. 

The contract between Equity and the 
Producing Managers’ Association being 
about to expire, and realizing that the con- 
tract as it stood was inequitable, the man- 
agers had appointed a committee, of which 
Arthur Hopkins, William Harris, Jr., and 
myself were members, to revise it. We had 
drawn up a contract in which every impor- 
tant claim of the actor was recognized as 
just. There were to be no more half salaries; 
it became mandatory upon every manager 
to provide the clothes for the actresses re- 
ceiving less than $150 a week, and if the 
actress received more than that it was to be 
a matter for negotiation; all fares were to 
be paid to the starting point and also back 
to New York after closing; the time for re- 
hearsals was limited, and when it was ex- 
ceeded the company was to receive half 
salary for the extra time. 

After a stubborn fight against some re- 
actionaries who refused to recognize the 
trend of the times, the association accepted 
the report and without any premonition of 
impending trouble asked the council of 
Equity to meet them at luncheon. So far as 
the managers were concerned, it was to be 
a love feast. After the luncheon a member 
of Equity was called on to make the open- 
ing speech. His first sentence was: ‘“Gen- 
tlemen, some years ago we came before you 
with our hats in our hands. Well, it’s dif- 
ferent now!” 

Never before did so few words transform 
a pacifist body into a war-demanding one. 
From that minute every manager sat with 
his gun in his hand and the love feast be- 
came a war dance. 


The First Woman Stage Director 


The dramatic editors and the reporters 
of the New York newspapers practically 
without exception favored Equity and 
strove always to put them in a favorable 
light with the public. Their attitude was 
quite understandable. They knew some of 
the things the managers had done; they 
were more friendly with the actors than 
with the managers and they were for the 
under dog. To counteract this the man- 
agers appointed a press committee to see 
the editors and endeavor to have our side 
of the story published. At the second paper 
on which we called we were confronted by 
an Airedale of an office boy. 

“Who do you want to see?” he de- 
manded. As chairman of the committee, I 
told him. He pushed a card at me and said, 
“Write down who you are.” 

I wrote: ‘David Belasco, E. H. Sothern, 
Harrison Grey Fiske, George Broadhurst.” 

He took the card, read the names icily, 
looked us over appraisingly and asked, 
“What are you going to do—sing?”’ 

At that time I had an interest in the 
Forty-eighth Street Theater and was also 


manager of the Broadhurst Theater, in 
consequence of which I was producing as 
well as writing plays. The current attrac- 
tion at the Broadhurst was the production 
I had made of Octavus Roy Cohen’s dra- 
matic and interesting story The Crimson 
Alibi, and it was notable to me for two 
things. The first was that it began my 
friendship with that brilliant author and his 
wife, and the second that it was the first 
production made by Mrs. Lilian Trimble 
Bradley as general stage director for the 
Broadhurst Theater. 

When I engaged Mrs. Bradley for that 
position no woman. had ever occupied a 
similar one, and, I think, no other woman 
has occupied such a position since. Other 
women, notably Miss Jessie Bonstelle, had 
been directors for stock companies and had 
occasionally made an original production of 
a play, which is a far different proposition 
from producing it in stock. The original 
producer receives a bare manuscript. He 
arranges all the business of the play, includ- 
ing the exits and entrances; when the char- 
acters move, when they sit down, when they 
stand, how they group themselves, the 
pitch and tempo of the scenes and the way 
in which they are to be played. He also, 
generally with the aid of specialists, is re- 
sponsible for the designing of the scenery, 
the selection of the gowns, furniture and 
draperies, and the lighting of the produc- 
tion, which plays a much more important 
part in the success of a play than most peo- 
ple imagine. The producer is to a play 
what the conductor is to an orchestra; but 
whereas the conductor is seen by the audi- 
ence and receives its praise and applause 
for good work done, the producer is unseen, 
and his work, except by the understanding 
few, is ignored. 


Fitted for the Job 


When the stage manager of a stock com- 
pany receives the manuscript of a play 
everything that the original producer has 
created is marked out for him in a plain and 
unmistakable manner, even to the place 
where a character must light a cigarette 
and when he must put it out. The stock 
stage manager simply has to follow instruc- 
tions, all the work of creating and arranging 
having been done for him by the original 
producer. 

The person engaged by a manager as his 
general stage director is responsible for the 
staging of all the original plays presented 
by that manager, and is the head of his de- 
partment and draws a yearly salary just as 
do the other members of the staff. For this 
most important position I did not engage 
Mrs. Bradley until I was thoroughly satis- 
fied that she had the ability to fill it. 

Some years previously we had collabo- 
rated on The Woman on the Index and her 
adroit suggestions regarding its staging 
caused me to ask where she had learned so 
much. I was then informed that she had 
for four years’ studied both production 
and lighting in Europe. Afterward she 
assisted in the staging of various plays; 
and finally, when the scene painter and pro- 
ducer found it impossible to design a set 
that was needed for certain business abso- 
lutely necessary in a musical play, she came 
forward with a design and a color scheme 
which met each and every requirement. 

Her permanent engagement, however, 
depended on her success with The Crimson 
Alibi, which was so pronounced that she 
has since then, without any aid whatever 
from experts in any department, directed 
every play, both in New York and London, 
with which I have been associated. I will 
add, in parentheses, I am happy to say that 
another and permanent contract now exists 
between Mrs. Bradley and myself whereby 
she has become my personal director for 
life. 

Among the plays produced by me was a 
farce by Mark Swan the title of which was 
Just Like John. In the cast on the road 


Look, Boys! 
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“take-apart”’ 
electric engine 
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A New Kind of 
Electric Engine 


[Reet your Dorfan Train on the track, turn on 
the electricity, and round and round she flies! That’s 
what any good electric train will do—only Dorfan runs 
so fast and so smoothly! 

But now listen, boys—Uncouple the engine—look at it. 
Those headlights pull out. Engine splits in two! Glance 
at the directions, and you quickly take your engine all 
to pieces—wheels, armature, “‘field"’, brush-holder, etc. 

Then—the fun begins all over—putting it together 
again. With only a screw-driver, you soon have your 
engine complete—and running. 

Isn't that lots more exciting than just watching your train 


go round? ofa 


LOCO-BUILDER 


ELECTRIC TRAINS 


may be bought ready-to-run, complete with engine, cars, 
track, etc. Or engines may be bought separately. If you 
already own an electric train, bring il up to dale by adding 
this ‘‘take-apart’’ engine. 


SEND FOR HANDSOME CATALOG—FREE 


| aw your toy Dealer this ad, and ask for Free Entry Blank 
I for Dorfan Prize Letter Contest. 100 Big Prizes—Radio Sets, 
i Bicycles, Camping Outfits, Movie Cameras, Watches, etc. 

Also 2000 Dorfan Licensed Engineer Diplomas, Closes 
I Jan. 15, 1927. If Dealer hasn’t Entry Blanks, write us. 
THE DorFan Co., Dept.S-12, 137 Jackson St., NEWARK, N. J. 
I DEALERS: Send for Blanks. No boy can 


L enter without one. 


Lots of it! 


Deduct your own 
big commissions. 
Added bonus paid 
to real workers. 
Weekly salary 
offered. Working 
equipment sup- 
plied. No invest- 
ment required. Experience unnec- 
essary. Find out today about sell- 
ing some of your spare time. You 
win if you like our plan. If you 
don’t,,.you lose only a postage 
stamp! Take the chance. 


Mail This Coupon NOW 
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Box 1624, 
C/o The Saturday Evening Post 


687 Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Mail me your offer. I’ll look it over. 


Name 


Street 


City 


Age 
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It is almost as natural for a boy to want 
tools as it is for him to breathe. And what 
is true of a boy, is generally true of a man, 


NICHOLSON Files make exceptional gifts 
at Christmas. Or, for that matter, at any 
other time of the year. 
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ZZ In the hands of a boy these tools develop 
ZA originality and diversified ability. For 
ZAEZ there are hundreds of jobs they can do. 
oe Given to a man, they provide the genuine 
= pleasure that practical workmanship brings. 
43 Your hardware dealer will be glad to show 
ar you these keen cutting, durable files. And 
na he will help you select the right 


NICHOLSON Files for the purposes you 


have in mind. 
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was an actress, whose name I have forgot- 
ten, who played the small part of a Spanish 
girl, but who was not reéngaged for the 
New York production. Shortly after the 
opening in New York I went for an ex- 
tended stay in Europe. When I returned, a 
star of the first magnitude was suddenly 
appearing in the moving-picture skies. Her 
name was Theda Bara. She was creating a 
character new to the screen which was so 
individual and unique that to it was given 
the honor of introducing a verb into the 
English language—the verb ‘‘to vamp.” 

I read many romantic stories of the new 
star, including a circumstantial and de- 
tailed account of her birth on a desert 
during a terrificsand storm. On these, how- 
ever, I looked somewhat obliquely, because 
I knew by experience of the vivid imagina- 
tion of romantic press agents, and also be- 
cause I realized that the name Theda Bara 
was a transposition of the letters in the 
words “Arab death.”” The moment I saw 
this actress on the screen I recognized in the 
person flaming there so magnificently the 
uninspired and pallid actress who had not 
come into New York with Swan’s farce, and 
I marveled that a personality which flick- 
ered so feebly on the stage could flare so 
vividly on the screen. 

At that time I did not realize that the 
qualities which make for success on the 
stage and those which make for success on 
the screen are at opposite ends of the line. 
Some men players, notably Douglas Fair- 
banks and John Barrymore, and in a lesser 
degree, Lionel Barrymore, Lewis Stone and 
Bert Lytell, have a range which includes 
both qualities; but I know of no star 
actress in the movies who has achieved and 
held a similar success on the stage. 


Aside from the all-important question of » 


voice, the legitimate actor must be able to 
maintain his scene; he must have the power 
to carry it through in the presence of an 
audience from its beginning to its end, and 
he must register his emotions directly on 
the audience itself. The movie actor does 
things piecemeal, a minute now and a min- 
ute then. The former will play before an 
audience uninterruptedly for forty-five 
minutes; the latter is rarely shown unin- 
terruptedly on the screen for even a minute. 
The movie actor does not have to register 
on an audience directly; he must play so 
that he registers on the screen and on the 
audience through the medium of the 
screen—a different quality indeed. As for 
the movie actress, all the ability in the 
world is as nothing if her face will not 
screen, and there is no master on earth so 
relentless, brutal, undeceivable and merci- 
less as is the moving-picture camera. 


Absolutely Wrong 


The qualities which make a face screen- 
able are as distinct from those which make 
a face photographable as are the qualities 
between the actor and the movie actor. 
The face of many a woman which photo- 
graphs beautifully will not screen at all. 
The photograph is a picture of the face 
with one set expression—but one emotion, 
such as joy, pleasure, sorrow or anger, can 
be shown on it—while the screen represen- 
tation shows the face in action, registering 
all these emotions and fluctuating from one 
to the other. 

So elusive is this screenable quality that 


' a former movie star had it stipulated in 


her contract that only one side of her face 
shouldbetaken. Her right profilescreened 
splendidly, but the left was a different prop- 
osition entirely. 

At one time two of my productions were 
running side by side in Forty-eighth Street. 
One of them, The Storm, by Langdon 
McCormick, in which there was a remark- 
able representation of a forest fire, was at 
the Forty-eighth Street Theater; and the 
other, The Wonderful Thing, by Lilian 
Trimble Bradley, in which Jeanne Eagels 
appeared and for the first time had her 
name in the electric lights, was at the Play- 
house. 


After the first night of The Storm, only appointing that a man who had v 
two or three of us directly concerned in the 
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production had any faith in its success, and 
yet it was an immediate hit and ran out 
the season. Nothing in the world is so un. 
certain and speculative as the success of ¢ 
play, as I, among others, have found ow 
on various occasions. " 

Five years ago, when I was in Lo: 
Angeles, a moving-picture comedian, Wal. 
ter Hiers, told me that a play called Abie’: 
Trish Rose had been produced the night be- 
fore by a local stock company; that there 
was $1,000,000 in it; and that he thought 
a share in the production could be bought 
cheap. That night I went to see it, and 
while I recognized that it was a success it 
stock, I did not think that it had one lonely 
chance so far as Broadway and first-clas: 
theaters were concerned. This opinion wa: 
confirmed when I saw it in New York one 
Saturday night early in its run and found 
that there were not thirty people on the 
lower floor. z- 

On that occasion, Miss Anne Nichols, th 
authoress, and by that time the manager— 
for she had obtained the return of the act: 
ing rights from the manager who produced 
the play in Los Angeles—came and apolo 
gized for the meagerness of the house anc 
told of her unwavering faith in its ultimate 
success. How far I was wrong, and hoy, 

“well founded the hopes of Miss Nichol 
were, subsequent events have adequately 
proved. ig 

4 
As Goes New York a 


On another occasion the manuscript o! 
The Cat and the Canary came into my 
hands. I emphatically returned it. So did 
practically every other manager in New 
York, and it remained for an office boy 
working for William Harris, Jr., to see its 
possibilities, secure its production, and s¢ 
prove how little his boss and the other New 
York managers knew about a manuscript 
when they read it. - 

How little one can tell of the commercial 
value of a play and of its chances of sue 
cess, prior to its actual production before 
a real audience, is illustrated by the story 
Henry Blossom used to tell of the dress re- 
hearsal of George Ade’s famous comedy 
The College Widow. At that rehearsal, to 
which had come an invited audience, thet 
was hardly a laugh, and Ade was so dis- 
heartened that as they walked home 
said to Blossom, “Henry, let’s keep on 
walking till we come to the river and 
let me fall in.” \ 

At the first performance, however, before 
a regular and not a hand-picked mina 


the laughs began to come within a minute 
of the rise of the curtain, the fate of the 
play was never in doubt and it developed 
into one of the biggest comedy successe 
that the United States has known. 

The verdict of the tryout towns—tha 
is, the towns and cities in which a play i 
produced prior to its presentation in th 
metropolis—whether it be favorable or 
verse, means less than nothing so f 
New York is concerned, and it is in 
city that the fate of twenty-nine plays | 
of every thirty is determined. New Y: 
passes its own judgments, and it acce 
rejects, it exalts or debases, without 
slightest thought or concern as to wha 
gone before or may come after. Moreo 
it seems to take a perverse and gleeful 
light in reversing the judgment which ot 
towns and cities have given and pronoun¢ 

Of this attitude of New York th 
examples without end. The classic o 
the fate of Maude Adams in The 
Minister. Before its production in 
York, The Little Minister was presen 
Washington, D. C., where its receptio! 
so apathetic that it played to less 
$2000 in a week of eight performa 
After its run in New York, where ‘ 
Washington verdict was unanimous 
versed, it returned to the capital and p 
on its opening night to more than its entir 
week’s receipts on its previous visit. 

When Turn to the Right was give 
trial performance, the result was 
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Vf asryou once got only 4g 
: ; with a concert ticket, you 
can now get complete on ONE on a 
A Ge Ae taney ea RECORD. You In: e ec 
on’t leave your home, nor your ; ol Re ad 
easy chair. No record juggling. Con- Or 
cert programs are given just as you 
might hear them in Carnegie Hall. Din- 


ner orchestras play for you “from soup 
to nuts.” 


It’s a phonograph—not the kind you’re 
‘used to—but an utterly new kind of phono- 
graph and record,invented byThomas A. Edison, 
creator of the phonograph. The music contained 
in a whole album of ordinary records is now con- 
. tained complete on one New Edison 40-Minute 
Record, rendered exactly as you hear it in concert 
hall, or dining place. These 40-Minute Records are no 
larger size than short-playing records. 
Now, lovers of beautiful music can hear favorite con- 
cert programs and renew pleasant memories of famous 
dining places, whenever they wish, as often as they wish. 
A new field of music, a new pleasure in the home—everything 
that any other phonograph can give, plus the Long-Playing 
feature and matchless tonal quality. 


With the same stroke of genius, Thomas A. Edison has also 
lowered the cost of phonograph music. A 5- or 6-minute, present- 
day record costs at least 75c. An Edison 24-minute record costs only 
$1.75 or 44c for six minutes of music. An Edison 40-minute record 
costs only $2.50 or 38c for six minutes of music. Edison Long-Playing 
Records, therefore, cut the cost of phonograph music in half. And you 
don’t have to jump up every few minutes to change records. Never before 
was good music so economical and convenient. 


Not only new purchasers but also present Edison owners will be able to 
enjoy this latest achievement of Thomas A. Edison. As soon as production of 
the Long-Playing Phonographs catches up with the great demand, Mr. Edison 
has arranged to supply Edison owners with an attachment which converts their 
present instruments into Long-Playing Phonographs. 
Your Edison dealer is now giving free public 40-minute concerts, all day, every 
day. Hear this musical miracle. Write for descriptive folder. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


The New Edison 
Long-Playing Phonograph 
Console No. 3 — (Mahogany) —in 


the new fashionable shade, Tra- 
falgar Brown. 


This Long- Playing Phonograph 
costs no more than ordinary, short- 
playing phonographs, 


Minutes 
of Undistorted 


Music on a 
Single Record 


Edison Long-Playing Rec- 
ords, as well as all other 
Edison Records, are recorded 
by Mr. Edison’s secret proc- 
ess. Music, just as it ema- 
nates from the throat of the 


% 
singer or the instrument of 
the performer, is captured The 
and re-created with abso- 
lute fidelity. There is no dis- N EW 
tortion. This is not a mere 
claim. It has been proved— , 


s the only ey that is can 
Peo icompanicn wash LONG PLAYING 
other phonographs and the 


living artists themselves. 
In selecting your phonograph, re- 
member that only the New Edison 


Phonograph has ever dared the test 


Ue hehe NO NEEDLES TO CHANGE 


—— 
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Or 
Father has Aand-cleaned long enough! 


... buy him a Trico Automatic Windshield Cleaner for Christmas 


OW for $3.50 you can make him as happy as the 
day he bought the car. He'll want to drive in the 
tain just for the joy of it. 

And you, as his passenger, will share his pleasure. 
What a relief for him to sit back with both hands on 
the wheel and let tireless Trico wipe away the blurring 
tain or snow. | 

Trico is dependable because its patented suction 
principle is so utterly simple. You can’t overwork it. 
It costs nothing to run and it is guaranteed for the life 
of the car. | 

Be sure to ask for Trico by name. Any garage can 
install it in a few minutes. 

Trico Automatic Cleaners are priced at $3.50 for 
the new Junior model, $5.00 for the standard model, 
and $7.50 for the De Luxe models which are standard 
on many cars. Models are made to fit all makes of cats, 
including Fords. 


TRICO PRODUCTS CORPORATION? BURFALO TONG. 
World's Largest Producers of Windshield Equipment 


cleaners are the unanimous 


choice of all manufacturers of air-driven 
completely equipped motor cars. AUTOMATIC WI] NDSHIEL GriE AL Nea 


Manufactured under Trico-Folberth patents in the United States and principal foreign countries. 
| 


93:5 On. the new Junior model . 


of the famous Trico Cleaner. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, send 
us his name and $3.50 and we will 
send one to you postpaid. 


lice is just a simple piston 
motor, perfectly made—which 
is run by the power of the air as it 
flows to your motor to be consumed 
as fuel. Air-driven automatic 
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(Continued from Page 182) 
agreed to take a third interest in it stayed 
away from his office and became officially 

' among the missing so that the producer of 
the play could not get in touch with him 
and confirm the arrangement before it was 
produced in New York. After its produc- 
tion in New York the vanishing manager 
appeared in town, but the producer of the 
play was so busy counting the profits that 

_he had no time to see him. 

Seven Days is another striking example 
of this reversal of form. On the road it 
plumbed the depths of failure. It was 
scorned and rejected and all the experts 
advised its managers on no account to take 
it to New York. - The managers, having 

‘opinions of their own, and also having a 
theater on their hands which would other- 
wise have remained empty, disregarded the 
advice of the Solomons and the result is 
theatrical history. 

In one instance at least New York’s dis- 
regard for a previous judgment had a comic 
side. The producer of a musical play was so 
certain of its metropolitan failure that he 
sold the rights to 120 per cent of it. When 
to his amazement and indignation it be- 
came an overnight success in New York, he 
had to pay an exorbitant price to one of the 
purchasers so that he could cover the 20 per 
cent that he sold short. 

As for the plays which have been so en- 
thusiastically and joyously received at their 
tryouts that it appeared certain they had 
been safely launched on the sea of success, 
the shores of theatrical New York are liter- 
ally strewn with the wrecks of such craft, 
most of which carried not only the high 
hopes and eager hearts of their owners but 
all their fortunes as well. 

Actors and actresses complain bitterly of 
their inability to get interviews with man- 
agers, not for an instant considering the 
manager’s side of the question. Let it even 
be rumored that a manager is casting a play, 
and for weeks he will have as many as 200 
applicants a day. If he gave to each of 

_ them only five minutes—and some are so 
tenacious of purpose and it means so much 
to them that once having passed the door it 
is almost a physical impossibility to get 
them to withdraw—it would occupy nearly 
seventeen hours of his time daily. 

In addition to this, how is it possible for a 
manager, simply by talking for a few min- 
utes to an actress whom he has neither seen 
nor heard of, to form any idea as to what 
effect she can have upon an audience? For 
the effect on the audience is the only thing 
that counts. An actress sometimes says 
that she knows absolutely that she can play 
a certain part because she feels it so deeply, 
whereas it is not at all a question of what 
she feels; it is a question of what she can 
make the audience think she feels. An 
actress may read a part beautifully, at re- 
hearsals it may seem that she is going to 
play it magnificently; and yet when she 
gets before an audience with the footlights 
intervening, she may, in the parlance, die. 


Putting Over Personality 


It is the same story as that of the 
drawing-room comic. In the presence of 
his friends, and in the circumscribed space 
of the room, he may be the funniest man in 
the world; but to appear on the stage and 
project his personality to the last row of the 
balcony, as the real comedian must do, is an 
undertaking of an entirely different caliber. 
_ This can be demonstrated easily. The 
ordinary man can meet a friend and, stand- 

_ ing face to face, tell him a funny story and 
gain the reward of prompt and hearty 
laughter. But let him see another friend 
_ across the street, and let him shout the 
same story to him, will the second man 
laugh as did the first? He will not. And 
why will he not? Because the personality 
of the teller was dissipated before the 
| words reached the listener. On the stage 
that elusive God-given gift which we call 
Personality is greater than genius, for 
personality can succeed there without gen- 
lus, but genius cannot succeed without 
personality. 


,? 
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A player with personality often waits 
long before he finds the most effective 
method of projecting it, which is called by 
the profession “‘ putting it over.”” When an 
audience watched John Drew apparently 
walking through a part and merely playing 
himself, only the initiated realized the 
undercurrent of force in his performance, 
which was so beautifully disguised as to be 
almost nonexistent. His was the driving 
power of a frictionless and silent engine, but 
every minute he was on the stage he was 
putting it over. In a broader and more 
visible way in musical comedy and review, 
Al Jolson and Sam Bernard have perfected 
their method to the highest degree, as have 
William Collier and Ernest Truex in farce. 

Truex, that diminutive comedian whose 
talent is in inverse ratio to his size, is the 
father of three sons, the eldest of whom 
paid constant attention to the conversation 
and manners of his elders, most of whom 
were naturally on the stage. On the occa- 
sion of one of Truex’s first nights, after his 
wife had kissed him and wished him good 
luck, he was astounded to have his first- 
born, then a boy of seven, extend his hand 
and say “‘Put it over, pop.’’ Whether or 
not it was this admonition that inspired him, 
the fact remains that the performance was 
the beginning of Truex’s most successful 
engagement. 


Tripping the Light Pedantic 


During my work as author and manager 


I have seen many incidents which were so | 


fantastic and bizarre that, set down in cold 
print, they would appear unbelievable. Of 
these I will relate two of the milder ones. 

Grant Mitchell, the deservedly popular 
star, early in his career was rehearsing in a 
play of which I was one of the authors. 
Nothing that he could do was satisfactory 
to the producer. 

Finally Mitchell said, ‘If you will tell 
me what is fundamentally wrong perhaps 
I can remedy it.” 

“Since you put it that way, I will tell 
you,’ said the producer; “‘you are not 
pedantic enough.” 

“Pedantic?”’ echoed Mitchell. 

“Yes; don’t you know what ‘pedantic’ 
means?” 

“‘T think I do. 
means?” 

“‘T don’t have-to think—I know,” said 
the producer. “‘Pedantic’ means being 
light on your feet. It comes from the same 
root as pedestrian.” 

Once after I had read a play to a star and 
her manager, the actress said, ‘“‘It’s a very 
nice play, but for me it has not got enough 
incidencies in it.” 

Before I had really grasped that the 
actress referred to incidents, up spoke the 
manager. 

“Still,” he said, “I like the end of the 
third act. I think that has the yucleus of a 
great play in it.”” Then he added, ‘‘But do 
you really want to know what’s the matter 
with your play?” 

I replied, ‘‘Having gone so far, I cer- 
tainly do.” 

The manager answered: “Then I’ll tell 
you. The trouble with your play is that it 
has no functions in it.” 

When a play has strong and dramatic 
situations, we of the theater say that it has 
guts, and I wondered if some unsuspected 
delicacy prevented the manager from men- 
tioning the word in the presence of his star 
before luncheon. I therefore said inquir- 
ingly, ‘‘Functions?”’ 

“Yes,” he replied. “‘I wonder a lot of 
you playwrights haven’t got onto the suc- 
cess of Fitch. He has functions in his 
plays—weddings, christenings, funerals. 
What the public wants today is functions!”’ 

Three months later a prominent actor 
who was playing in support of the actress in 
a new play said to me, “‘When you told the 
story about our star and her manager I did 
not quite believe it. Now I do, and I have 
the last act for you.”’ 

“Tell it,” I rejoined. : 

“This afternoon,” continued the actor, 
“while we were playing our matinée there 


What do you think it 
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Buy separately 
or in assortments 


A Christmas tip from 
the carpenter 


OOK at any fine piece of carpentry work. The finish 

comes largely from the skill of the carpenter, of course. 

But there’s something else. Look into his kit. You’ll see 

not only an adequate number of tools, but you’ll find them 
all fine tools, many carrying the Stanley name. 


Right there is a Christmas tip from the carpenter—a 
chest of Stanley Tools this year for some man or boy! A 
fine assortment of tools, and all good tools—the right set 
for repair work or the making of such things as book cases, 
dog houses, and other useful articles. The sturdy oak chest 
keeps the tools safe and handy. A Stanley Tool Chest is a 
complete gift. 


You will find Stanley Tool Sets at a wide range of prices 
and in a wide variety of assortments—from No. 904 with 
12 tools in a fine oak chest at $15, to No. 850 with 49 tools 
in a beautiful cabinet at $95. 


There are also assortments of the same Stanley Tools in 
cardboard display boxes with simple directions from 
which the recipient can make his own chest. There 
are several of these ‘Make Your Own Chest”’ assortments, 
at prices from $5 to $20. 


There’s a Stanley Tool Set to fit every pocketbook! 


Ask your hardware dealer to show you the line of Stanley 
Tools. And send for our Catalogue No. 34-C which de- 
scribes Stanley Tools both separately and in assortments. 
Address: The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 


The best tools are the cheapest to use 
Ask your hardware dealer 


STANLEY TOOLS 
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was an alarm of fire next door, but fortu- 
nately it did not disturb our audience. 
After the performance I congratulated the 
star on our good luck. ‘Yes,’ she said; 
‘but did you see what the house fireman 
did? He walked right through the house 
with his uniform on. Never in my life have 
I ever seen anything so assical.”’ 

Incredible though it may seem, both in- 
cidents are true to the last letter. 

In spite of all notions to the contrary, the 
majority of managers are actually desirous 
of putting an end to ticket speculation. 
There is nothing idealistic or altruistic in 
this desire; it is actuated merely by the 
knowledge that it is bad for their business. 
Why then, it is but natural to ask, do they 
sell their best seats to the agencies? 

In practically every business except the 
theater, good will isan asset. In the theater 
there is no such thing as good will. No one 
passes a success in a house where he thinks 
he has not been well treated to see a failure 


in a theater where he thinks he has been 


treated well. A theater may have had five 
failures in succession, but let a hit be pro- 
duced in it, and the failures are forgotten 
and the house is crowded. Another theater 
may have had six successes, but produce a 
failure in it and the successes are forgotten 
and the house is empty. Each production 
is an individual and separate enterprise, 
standing on its own feet and gaining no 
support from anything that has gone before 
it. 

Suppose then that in spite of every effort 
made by the manager, including expensive 
productions and fine casts, he has made, let 
us say, three failures at a loss of $100,000. 
Despite his best intentions, he has received 
no support from the public. They did not 
want his goods and they would not have 
them at any price. At his fourth attempt 
he finds he has a success. The hotels and 
agencies propose that they buy the entire 
lower floor for two months at the box-office 
price. Plagues, epidemics, strikes, bliz- 
zards and floods will mean nothing to the 
manager. He will have the money in hand 
and can either take a holiday or prepare a 
new enterprise. If you were in his place, 
would you think only of the dear public 


which had previously been so callous, and — 


righteously refuse the offer, or would you 
take the proffered cash? Answer, please. 
Well, that is exactly what the manager 
does. 


The Manager's Grievance 


What the manager objects to is what he 
calls gypping, which is his word for extor- 
tion. If tickets are sold for ten dollars 
which he has sold for three—for in a hun- 
dred cases out of a hundred and one the 
manager receives no more than the face 
value of the ticket—he realizes that some- 
one who has taken no risk of production 
and has no salaries to pay to actors, musi- 
cians, stage hands and ushers, has ob- 
tained for the tickets more than three times 
what he has received, and that the pur- 
chaser has fourteen dollars less to spend on 
later amusement than he would have if he 
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A St. Petersburg, F orida, Sunset 
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had paid only the original six dollars instead 
of twenty. 

Once the ticket has left the box office, its 
destiny is beyond the manager’s hand. The 
Producing Managers’ Association had a 
law drafted and passed by which it was de- 
clared illegal for anyone to charge for a 
ticket in New York City more than fifty 
cents above its face value. The first time © 
an enforcement of the law was attempted 
the judge decided that it was unconstitu-_ 
tional, as it was a restraint of trade, and 
he said that speculation in tickets was as 
proper and legal as was speculation in ~ 
boots, hats, stocks or grain. . 

Circumvented in this attempt, the man- 
agers evolved a scheme whereby no tickets — 
were to be sold until seven o’clock in the ~ 
evening, when they were to be sent to the — 
respective box offices, except at a central 
office where tickets for all theaters were to — 
be on sale. For this service a charge of ten — 
cents a ticket was to be made and the hotels 
and agencies were to be eliminated. The — 
plan was worked out in detail and an op- — 
tion was taken on a spacious ground-floor — 
office in the center of the theater district. — 
At the last minute a manager who had 
been represented in all of the negotiations 
refused to join in the arrangement, stating 
that it would give too many people a 
knowledge of his business, which he pre- — 
ferred to run himself and in his own way. 


A Pathetic Case 


A friend once said to me with great in- 
dignation that he had been forced to pay 
twenty-five dollars for two seats for the 
Ziegfeld Follies and evidently expected my 
deepest sympathy. I asked him who 
forced him to pay it. He replied that a 
customer of his was in town for just one 
night and that the Follies was the show 
he had elected to see. Naturally, he had to 
get the best seats possible and so he had 
been compelled to pay that exorbitant price. 

“Did you think that Ziegfeld was saving 
those two seats especially for you in spite - 
of the fact that he could have sold them to 
hundreds of others?” I inquired. 

“Certainly not.” ; 

“Then if there had been no speculator, 
how could you have obtained them?” 

“‘T knew I should have to go to the specu- 
lator and I was willing to pay a fair price.” — 

“You don’t think that what you paid 
was a fair price?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

‘And you did not think that you would 
get value received?”’ 

“ee No.”’ 4 

“Then why did you pay the price?” 

yl shedatos 

“Who made you?” 

The only answer he could think of was, 
“Oh, hell!” ; 
As my father used to say, “‘My lad, it 
takes two to make a bargain; and if there 
weren’t any buyers the shopkeeper would 

soon put up the shutters.” 


Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of a series of arti- 
cles by Mr. Broadhurst. The sixth will appear in 
an early issue. 
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And every day after Christmas 
he will have a pleasant 
as of you as he uses” 

~ his New improved Gillette} 


illette 


SAFETY—<aigz>- RAZOR 


“The Quality Razor 
of the World 


The Traveler: 

In Gold Plate, $10.00 
In Silver Plate, $7.50 
Genuine leather case 
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Milady Décolletée - TheNewStandard: The Tuckaway: 


In Gold Plate, $6. In Gold Plate, $6. 
In Silver Plate, $56.) 


. The Bostonian: 


In Gold Plate, $6. Gillette 
_ In Silver Plate, $5. In Gold Plate only, $6, ' In Silver Plate, $5. 
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BOOKKEEPING, ADDING, CALCULATING 


AUTOMATIC SHIFY 
MULTIPLICATION 


The depression of the 
MULTIPLICATION KEY 
turns the SUNDSTRAND in- 
to a fast, speedy multiplying 
machine — releasing the key 
makes it an adding machine 
again. Much time can be 
saved and countless errors 
prevented by doing all work 
requiring multiplication on a 
SUNDSTRAND. 
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DIRECT SUBTRACTION 


Simply depressing the SUB- 
TRACTION KEY causes the 
SUNDSTRAND to automat- 
ically subtract any number 
set up on the keyboard, auto- 
matically places a minus sign 
after it, and computes the 
answer. There is nothing to 


learn, no practice needed— 


simply press the key and the 
machine does the work, giv- 
ing you a printed record like 
this— 
q 
54,.78963 
235.797 


§4553844 


Direct Subtraction—Automatic Shift Multiplication 
—and Speedy 10-Key Addition—at Your Finger Tips 


The above illustration is actual size of the SUND- 
STRAND KEYBOARD. Anyone can operate a 
SUNDSTRAND with amazing speed. No ex- 
perience or training is required. The ten numeral 
keys and six control keys are literally at your 
finger tips. Each figure automatically places 


itself in the proper column, Speedy touch oper- 


‘ation is quickly acquired. The fact that SUND- 


STRAND is portable, and subtracts and 
multiplies as easily and speedily as tt adds, is 
winning increasing favor wherever figures are 
handled. "4 


Check these important features and insist on getting all of them in one machine: SPEEDY 10-KEY \ 
ADDITION—DIRECT SUBTRACTION—AUTOMATIC SHIFT MULTIPLICATION —ONE 
HAND CONTROL—TOTALS IN RED—PORTABILITY—HIGHEST QUALITY. 


Write for details and prices. 
SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


2302 ELEVENTH STREET 


ROCKFORD, ILL., U.S. A. 


MACHINES: 
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By Eugene Whitmore 


HREE salesmen were fighting for an im- 
portant order—important to each of the 
salesmen, but relatively unimportant to the 
buyer. Ona certain day each salesman was 
notified that the decision would be post- 
poned for a month. Each man was re- 
_ quested to return in thirty days for the 
final decision. Two of the salesmen went 
away apparently satisfied. One salesman 
remained to gather more facts. His first 
step was to cultivate two men in the de- 
partment where the order originated. From 
one of these men he learned that the final 
decision rested in the hands of the president 
of the company, who at that time was on a 
fishing trip in Canada. The president, it 
seemed, was a very busy man who traveled 
far and wide in the course of a year. Only 
on rare occasions did he bother with such 
small details as purchasing. 

The salesman decided he must reach the 
president in person. He thought if he could 
tell his story to the president he could get 
the order. If he contented himself with the 
impartial presentation of his proposition 
which would be made by the two subordi- 
nates, he stood no more chance to land this 
order than the two other salesmen. 

Two weeks before the president’s return 
he called on the two subordinates. They as- 
sured him of the utter impossibility of see- 
ing the president of the company. Not 
that they had any feeling in the matter, but 
the president was far too busy. Besides, he 
was going to sail for Europe on the day fol- 
lowing his arrival in New York. He would 
probably spend two to four hours at the 
office. All this time would be spent in con- 
ference with officials of the company. An 
outsider would probably have as much 
chance to see the president as a one-legged 
man would have at drop-kicking. 

“Tf I get in to see the president, you men 
will have no objections?” 

“None whatever,” they answered; ‘‘but 
we warn you it will be futile. He simply 
won’t see you. Heistoo busy. His mind 
will be on other things. If you insist on 
seeing him, be sure your accident-insurance 
policies are paid. And on the following day 
little white crosses on pictures in the news- 
papers will probably mark the spot where 
the body was found.” 


A Visa From the Secretary 


_ The salesman soon found that the presi- 

dent’s secretary would be the only person 
who could usher him into the president’s 
private office. He began a campaign on the 
secretary. 

Without trying any of the usual stunts, 
such as theater tickets, boxes of candy or 
.Juncheons, he convinced the secretary it 

would be worth the president’s time to lis- 
_ ten to him for ten or fifteen minutes. 

“Tf this weren’t an important matter, he 
- wouldn’t bother with it at all. So long as 
_ he is interested in it, he will want to go into 
_ the matter thoroughly. I have certain facts 
which will help him make a decision. Won’t 
you help me get in to see him?” 

The salesman pitched in and outlined his 
entire proposition to the secretary, taking 
| as much pains in his presentation to her as 
_ if she had been the president himself. She 
_ agreed to do the best she could for the sales- 
man. The plan was for the salesman to be 
_ at the office bright and early on the morn- 
_ ing of the president’s arrival. At the first 
opportunity the secretary was to usher him 
into the president’s office and leave him to 
his fate. 

The salesman arrived half an hour in ad- 
vance of the president. He waited an hour. 
' Men with papers and portfolios, sketches, 

charts, reports, books and documents en- 

tered and left his office in a constant 
stream, Finally the last man departed and 

a general conference was called. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| i 


As the secretary anticipated, there was 
some delay in opening the conference. Dur- 
ing this lull she ushered the salesman into 
the office. He told part of his story, when 
the members of-the conference began arriv- 
ing. 

‘Wait for me outside,’’ the president said 


‘as he rose to signify the end of the sales- 


man’s visit. 

The conference lasted longer than the 
president had planned. When it was over 
he had forgotten the salesman. As he was 
preparing to leave, he thought of the wait- 
ing salesman, and went out and told him 
how sorry he was to have kept him waiting, 
explaining that he simply couldn’t see him. 
He had to catch the boat, where his family 
was waiting to sail with him on a three 
months’ cruise. 

“May I ride to the dock with you?” 

“Well—why, yes, if it is that important 
to you,”’ was the president’s answer. 

On the way to the boat the salesman told 
his story. Sitting in his automobile after it 
had arrived at the docks, the president 
scribbled a note to the purchasing agent to 
give the salesman the coveted order. 


An Inch Short of Success 


The next day, when the two rival sales- 
men appeared to inquire as to the presi- 
dent’s decision, they received the bad news 
without ever dreaming that the successful 
salesman had tipped the scales in his favor 
by the simple expedient of seeing the man 
who was most interested—the man whose 
money would pay for the material. 

The salesman who landed the order has 
been a topnotcher in his company for many 
years. He consistently leads an organiza- 
tion of more than seventy salesmen. His 
idea is that no salesman has ever done his 
full duty toward himself or his company or 
his prospective customer so long as one 
stoneisleft unturned. He claims that most 
of the business he lands—especially the 
type of business which is supposed to be so 
difficult—comes to him because his com- 
petitors stop trying just a mite short of 
success. 

“When I am called in on a highly com- 
petitive deal I plan to go an inch farther 
than any of my competitors. That extra 
inch of effort brings back a foot and some- 
times a yard of result. Or to put it another 
way: I throw in an extra ounce of effort 
and it brings back results in pounds. I 
couldn’t begin to tell you how many times 
orders have dangled in front of three or four 
competitors only finally to fall into my 
hands because they stopped trying just an 
inch short of success.” 

“‘What’s this—a shoe salesmen’s conven- 
tion?’’ asked a visitor at one of the leading 
upstate New York hotels one day last fall. 
It looked as though the entire lobby of the 
hotel was crowded with shoe salesmen. In 
that mysterious way in which trade news 
travels word had been scattered through- 
out the entire shoe industry that a certain 
large department store was throwing out a 
line of shoes it had sold in large quantities 
for many years. 

Every train brought a new shoe salesman 
to town to land this juicy account. One by 
one the various salesmen showed their lines, 
told their stories and were eliminated. The 
decision finally narrowed down to three 
lines. The evening before the final decision 
was to be made one salesman rushed to the 
telephone office and got his sales manager 
on the line. 

“Send a telegram to at least twenty of 
our very best customers and ask them to 
wire a night letter to this prospect. Word 
your telegram so that each customer will 
recommend a different phase of our service.” 

The sales manager got busy at once, and 
when the buyer’s office opened the next 
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In the panel 
above, the links 
are twice enlarged 
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wondering ---? 
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No LONGER need you poise your pencil over those 
masculine names on your Christmas list. Just write 
“Simmons-Chain.” Any man will be pleased to 
receive one. Regardless of how many watch chains 
he has, the need of changing them for various oeca- 
sions is just as important as wearing new cravats or 
different suits of clothes. 


Simmons Chains are made in many different styles 
and designs. Whether the recipient-to-be is a pro- 
fessional man, business man, mechanic, farmer, rail- 
road man or student— whether he is young or old— 
ultramodern or conservative—there is a Simmons 
Chain to suit. And our patented process of drawing 
gold, green gold, white gold or Platinumgold over 
a stout base metal insures years of faithful service. 


Don’t forget that Simmons Watch and Flexible 
Bracelets are ideal gifts for the ladies. Their ex- 
quisite designs are irresistible to the feminine eye. 


Ask your jeweler to show you his assortment of 
Simmons Chains and Bracelets. Four styles of chains 
to choose from—many different link designs. Prices 
$4 to $15. R. F. Simmons Company, Attleboro, 
Mass.; 15 Maiden Lane, New York City; 10 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chngey Tack’ W: Bees, 95 
King Street East, Toronto, Ontario! 
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CHAINS 


No. 28403 
Sterling silver 
flexible bracelet. 
Price $7.00 


The swivel says oy it’s a Simmons 
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\ He's Always Wanted! 
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THE SATURDAY. 


It’s the Gift 


Sone folks say it’s so hard to know what 
to give a man; that he has everything; 
that he’s difficult to please. Other folks 
know of a man’s gift—many of them have 
been giving it for years—that guarantees 
him at least one solidevening of enjoyment 
every week from Christmas toChristmas. This 
gift (have you noticed what Santa’s hold- 
ing?) is a subscription for 


JShe Saturday Evening Post 


Every week in the year for only $2 


If the man you wish to please enjoys stories throbbing with ad- 
venture, or mystery, or the romance of business; if he likes the 
out-of-doors; if he enjoys a hearty laugh; if he’s interested in 
knowing famous men and women—there's no gift that will give 
him bigger joy on Christmas morning or more renewed pleasure 
throughout the year than The Post. 


Doubtless he’s already buying it at the newsstand. He'll enjoy 
his Post all the more when the copies come regularly by mail. 


And by selecting The Post you will save yourself the time and 
worry of wondering what to give; the expense of gifts you're not 
sure will “‘make a hit.’’ And to each friend or relative whom you 
so remember, we will send, in your name, a beautiful gift announce- 
ment. The small black and white reproduction Santa is admiring 
gives but a hint of the beauty of the colorful original. 


Two Other Sure-to-Please Gifts 


For any woman—The Ladies’ Home Journal 
Monthly, $1 a year (Foreign, $2.50) 


For any rural home—The Country Gentleman 
Monthly, $1 for 3 years (Foreign, $2.50) 


That your announcement may be sure to-arrive in the Christmas 
mail hand your order now to one of our authorized representatives, 
or mail it direct to the address below. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
685 Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
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morning the messenger boys nearly ran the 
bearings loose on their skates rushing to his 
office with telegrams. 

The two other salesmen had stopped 
trying when they left the shoe buyer’s 
office the previous night.~ The telegrams 
turned the trick. Hither of the unsuccessful 
salesmen could have used the same plan, 
only both had stopped trying. 

Last-minute efforts save so many orders 
that it would seem it is the one requisite of 
a star salesman that he always have some- 
thing up his sleeve besides his arm—some- 
thing to use after the other fellow thinks he 
has-done all-that’'is humanly possible to 


close the order. _Manufacturing processes, ° 


quality and prices of various lines of prod- 
ucts are’so-nearly alike these days that 
there is often little advantage on these 
points. When this is the case the manufac- 


' turer: stakes everything on his salesman, 


for he is the deciding factor in closing a 
vast percentage of the total volume. 

But it isn’t always in stiff competition 
that a star salesman shows his colors. Often 
in lines where competition is negligible the 
salesman who has star qualities will exercise 
his initiative. An Indiana salesman was in 
Indianapolis when a famous movie star 
was visiting the city.. His line—a well- 
advertised men’s specialty which has little 
competition—was not selling with satisfac- 
tory speed at the time. He induced this 
movie star to visit the store and act as a 
salesman for three consecutive afternoons. 
The second afternoon the president of the 
store joined the movie star behind the 
counter and made change and wrapped 
packages. ° 

At the end of the first afternoon the store’s 
stock was depleted. The salesman wired 
for more stock from a near-by warehouse. 
The second afternoon the emergency sup- 
ply had been sold and buyers were still 
crowding the department. After closing 
hour the salesman drove his automobile 
to Cincinnati and back during the night, 
bringing back a supply of merchandise to 
last through the third day. Although he 
lost the entire night’s sleep, he was on the 
job all the following day. 


Thinking Through 


Sales during the week amounted to more 
than the store would ordinarily sell in an 
entire season. But the actual sales were 
not as important as the effect on the store’s 
buyers and executives. It accomplished 
something the salesmen had been trying 
to accomplish for years—it convinced the 
buyers of the great possibilities of the line. 
This same movie star liked publicity. He 
had a good time, and got enough attention 
from admirers to satisfy even the vainest of 
movie actors. He could have sold half a 
dozen other items had some other salesman 
been equally alert. 

The salesman who earns the reputation 
of being a star is invariably a man who can 
think through a situation—think past the 
sales instruction given him by his sales 
manager. For no sales manager has yet 
been born who could anticipate all the ob- 
jections a buyer can conjure up, nor can he 
anticipate all the seemingly trifling bits of 
logic or persuasion which will sway a buyer 
toward._a dotted line. 

There was a crusty general merchant in a 
small Ohio town who had great need for a 
gasoline pump, but no one had ever been 
able to make him see this need. He was 
convinced that a gasoline pump was more 
of a bother than a source of profit. He 
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didn’t like to stop measuring calico to go 
out and fill a gasoline tank. 

A new salesman came into the territory 
and promptly heard that this crusty buyer 
had one great ambition in life—to turn 
down all the gasoline-pump salesmen who 
called on him. The driver of a tank wagon 
explained in considerable detail that every 
pump salesman in the business had stopped 
trying to sell him, even though this can- 
tankerous old merchant had the town’s best 
location for a pump. 

The salesman decided all ordinary meth- 
ods had been tried. Doubtless the merchant 
could recite from. memory all the usual 
reasons for buying a gasoline pump. | To 
study the situation the salesman mounted 
the tank wagon and-put in a day helping 
the driver make his deliveries of gasoline 
and kerosene. The hopeless prospect’s store 
was reached shortly after noon. ._When the 
tank-wagon driver stopped to deliver some 
kerosene the salesman began passing the 
time of day with the merchant. 


A Substitute for Hitching Posts 


“How do you find business these days?” 
asked the salesman. 

“Never worse in all my days. Business 
has gone to the dogs. Why, I’m not selling 
enough to make my salt!”’. The merchant’s 
gloomy reply was enough to discourage any 
salesman. : 

“Well, that’s funny. This town looks 
prosperous to me. Would you mind if I 
made a suggestion? Understand I’m not 
going to tell you how to run your business, 
but-it just occurred to me that there is 
something missing at the front of thisstore.” 

““What’s that?”” The merchant’s tone 
immediately indicated a mild doubt. 

‘Well, it seems to me that a hitching 
post would draw trade to your store.” 

‘Say, young man, where have you been? 
Why, there ain’t a half dozen horses and 
buggies in this county. We tore down the 
hitching posts along time ago.” . ~ 

“But you used to have hitching posts, 
didn’t you? In your time no store ever 
would have thought of making a bid for the 
farmers’ trade unless it had a hitching post 
for their convenience. Is that right?” 

“Yes, but that was years ago.” ie 

“You tore down the hitching post, bu 
you gave your customers nothing to take its 
place. Now today there is no need for a 
hitching post, but there is something to 
take its place. It is just as necessary as the 
old-fashioned hitch rack. You know every- 
body drives a car these days. And drivers 
must have gasoline for those cars. They do — 
their trading where they stop for gasoline, 
just as they used to trade at the store near- — 
est their regular hitching place. Now a 
gasoline pump would draw as much trade — 
today as a hitching post drew in the old 
days.” ae 

“Never thought of it in that way, but 
maybe you are right. Are you selling gaso- 
line pumps?” 

The salesman admitted that his bread 
and butter depended on the sale of gasoline 
pumps, and in less than a half hour he had 
completed the sale. , 

“Tt is a safe rule to follow,” says this 
salesman, ‘‘that a buyer who has turned 
down most of your competitors isn’t going 
to listen to stock sales talk. You must be- 
gin exactly where the average salesman 
leaves off.”’ 

Which is, I am convinced, the best piece ~ 
of advice ever passed along to men who 
want to shine in any sales firmament. 


A Fishing Schooner on the Bras d’Or a Cape Breton Island, Nova Scotia i 
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A bone and muscle demonstration 
of the Houdaille: your hand is the 
section that grasps the springs; 
your elbow and wrist, the movable 
joints that follow the shock up as 
well as down, instantly transmitting 
the degree of resistance required to 
the shoulder or hydraulic chamber. 
The Houdaille ball-jointed link 
corresponding to your forearm and 
the upper arm, move up or down 
in ratio to the unevenness of the 
road. Both the arm (a) and the con- 
necting link (b) are drop forged 
and will outlive the car. Other vital 
parts are forged steel, and parts 
where greatest strain occurs are 
molybdenum. Few fine watches are 
made with greater mechanical pre- 
cision than Houdaille parts. 
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Now, for an investment of only $30 you can 
obtain a set of Houdaille hydraulic double- 
acting Shock Absorbers and give your Ford 
the same comfort protection that owners of 
Lincolns, Pierce-Arrows, Jordans, Cunning- 
hams and McFarlans as well as many 
Houdaille-equipped foreign cars enjoy. 


Or if you have a larger car, just pay a little 
more—price depends on car size—and as- 
sure yourself undreamed of riding ease with 
this amazing, scientifically correct equipment 
that arrests and subdues every riding shock 
from fiercest bump to slightest tremor. 

It was sheer genius—nothing less—that 
directed Maurice Houdaille when he decided 
to apply to the motor car the 
same hydraulic control with 
which he helped to tame the 
devastating backlash of the 
World War’s “75.” So com- 
plete and steady was this con- 
trol that a glass of water could 
stand securely on a “75” in 
action without toppling or 
spilling a drop. Your car 


adds unbelievable comfort 
to Kords and other cars 


would have to fall from a precipice to get a 
shock comparable to that field gun’s recoil. 


But convince yourself. Take a ride in 
a Houdaille-governed car over ruinous roads 
and bumps. Here, you will realize, is com- 
plete release from the triple tyranny of riding 
discomfort, chassis wear and tire wear. Speed 
up on the rutty places and note how the 
hydraulic Houdailles,doubleacting, stop down- 
ward as well as upward shocks—a new ex- 
perience. They have no springs, straps or 
cables. They are built to outlive the car. The 
hydraulic. chamber is air-tight, leak-proof. 
Foreign matter can’t work in. 
For your comfort’s sake, insist that your new car be 
Houdaille equipped. If your car 
dealer can’t supply you, write to 
us. Have a set installed on your 
Ford or other car. Houdaille 
dealers offer these amazing shock 
absorbers on a trial basis. De- 
cide now to see your dealer. And 
mail coupon for the dramatic, 
intensely interesting, thoroughly 
informative Houdaille story 
while copies of it are available. 
It’s free. 


HOUDE ENGINEERING CORPORATION, 207 Winchester Ave., 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Manufacturers also of the famous SCULLY QUALITY SPRING PROTECTORS “‘that keep your springs like new”’ 


(pronounced Hoo-Dye) 
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“High-Vacuum” Alone 
Produces This 
Cleaning Efficiency 


This is the famous Eureka ‘‘High-Vacuum”’ 
Test that any Eureka representative will 
gladly make for you. The Eureka, with its 
dust bag removed, is passed back and forth 
over one small section of a rug. The 
results speak for themselves! And remem- 
ber that most of this stifling cloud of germ- 
laden dirt was hidden deep down where 
ordinary cleaning cannot reach, 


Ths: Goanh 


clean house once 
and youll do the same 


That’s why so many thousands of men this Christmas 
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You don’t know what the Christmas gift of a Eureka 
means—you can't know—until you've been up against 
a real job of housecleaning. Yes, Sir!—then you'll under- 
stand why over 50,000 men gave Eurekas last Christmas. 


Just try a few hours of chasing dirt—of beating, sweep- 
ing, dusting—of hauling heavy furniture about—of 
picking up and putting down carpets and rugs—of 
pounding mattresses—of doing a few of the scores of 
back-breaking jobs that women must tackle every day. 


Then think of being able to do all that cleaning with 
the Grand Prize Eureka—carpets, rugs, draperies, hang- 
ings, upholstered furniture, mattresses, stair runners, 
shelves, radiators. Do it quickly and easily, too— 
and thoroughly. 


Qe 


will begin and end their gift hunt at the store of the 
nearest Eureka dealer. That’s why over 1,500,000 women 
have chosen the Grand Prize Eureka in preference to 
all other cleaners and regard it today as one of their 
most valued possessions. That's why you cannot 
possibly make a better or more welcome choice for her. 


If you already own an electric cleaner, remember that 
you can trade it in on a beautiful, brand new Eureka, 
just as you would trade in your automobile. And the 
unmatched set of shining Eureka attachments that clean 
everything there is to clean are free with the new Eureka, 


Order her Eureka early. Pay for it, if you choose, on 
extremely easy terms. But decide now that only a 
Eureka will do! 


_ See the Eureka Exhibit at the Sesquicentennial Exposition, Philadelphia, Exposition Building 


EurexkA VacuuM CLEANER Company, Detroit, U. S. A. 
Largest Manufacturers of Vacuum Cleaners in the World 


Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ontario. Foreign Branches: 8 Fisher Street, 
London, W. C. 1, England; 58-60 Margaret Street, Sydney, Australia (304) 
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PHOTO, BY COURTESY CANADIAN. NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


it Reading Trails 


DECIDED to ask Poti about it. So that 

afternoon we saddled up and rode over 
to the Coahuila Indian Reservation. When 
we had located the Kickapoo I said, ‘I’ve 
read in books how a good Indian trailer can 
look at the ground and discover that two 
days and four hours ago a red-headed man 
with bigamous intentions rode by*on a 
pinto pony, considering that he ought to 
have another dentist look over that crown 
on his upper left molar, and debating 
whether his grandmother, who was one 


' of the Baxters from South Carolina, did 


wisely when she married a second husband 
who made a failure of the feed business due 
to excessive rent exacted by a landlord re- 
puted to be second cousin to the richest 
man in Scotland. How do you do it?” 

“cc Huh? ” 

“Well, how do you read a trail?”’ 

“FHasy. I’ll show you. We'll trail back 
on the road those deer traveled.” 

“Which deer?” 

“Those three over there on the hill.’ 

Like so many Mexican eminences, the 
hill appeared to be a solid mass of gray 
rock, towering upward in jagged pinnacles, 


_ bare of any green except a splotch of prickly 


pear here and there; an occasional feather 


duster of pita palm and the ever-present 


| 
| 


ie 


maguey thrusting its needle-pointed saber 


_ leaves heavenward four or five feet. You 


might have said there were no plants at all, 
they were soscarce. Just raw rock scraping 
the bottoms of the clouds and dancing in 


the August heat shimmer. 


| of the hill. 


Indian Horsemanship 


“Exactly where are they?” 

“My gosh, can’t you see ’em?”’ 

“See ’em? That hill’s two miles away.” 

“Well, suppose it is.’’ 

“All right, let’s go over there and look.” 

He roped a pony, looped the lasso about 
its nose into a hackamore, slipped a leg 
across its back, and the three of us galloped 
over the dry earth, leaving a house-high fog 
of dust that would require an hour to settle. 
Ten minutes later we were nearing the foot 
Across our path stretched an 
arroyo, one of those steep-sided dry ditches 
washed into the earth by the rare torrential 
rains, now dry as Sahara; yet out of its 
alkali bed sporadic hopeful baby vegetation, 
weird and gray-green, protruded explora- 
tory fingers already viciously spiked and 
barbed against browsing enemies. The 
banks were maybe six feet apart. 

With the automatic discipline of long 
habit Poti’s pony clustered its four hoofs 
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into a tamping knot, preparatory to jump- 
ing the gully. Calculating precisely, it 
rocked a moment, drawing back its 
haunches for the spring. Up came the 
head, the forefeet lifted, the taut wither 
muscles rippling the hide into a satin wash- 
board. Then, with the merest squeeze of 
his knees and an eye-flash twitch of the 
rope, the Indian brought his leaping mount 
back to the gully’s edge. Horsemanship for 
the gods on Olympus. How the crowds ata 
Wild West show would have yelled and 
stamped their approval of that insouciant 
touch! 

“They passed right down there.” 

“Tn the arroyo?” 

“Sure. Can’t you see?” 

“Naw. Can you, Dave?” 


Sherlock Holmes 


Dave is six-feet-four, and his eyes are as 
big as golf balls anyhow. But now they 
were open so wide you couldn’t have covered 
them with a silver peso. Imagine a cloud- 
less sky of jewel blue, miles and miles deep; 
beneath it a level floor of yellow sand, 
glimmering with a living heat that brings 
water to the eyes; and then try to pick out 
of a trench in that hard-packed sand a 
paper-thick ripple that tells a story. 

“Blame if I can see anything,” an- 
nounced Dave. 

With an unhidden grin of superiority 
Poti swung down from his pony, and we 
followed him into the depression. With a 
stick he pointed out invisibilities, dis- 
coursing in patient Spanish. 

Finally Dave exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, I see it. 
Right here.” 

Sure enough, when the light hit it just 
flush, there was an insinuation of the faintly 
sketched silhouette of a split hoof. Move 
your head ever so little to one side or the 
other and it was gone. 

“Plenty of ’em,’’ insisted Poti. ‘“‘Old 
buck, he go in lead. Old lady and other 
one, they follow. Buck most hungry.” 

“Aw, go on! How can you tell?” 

“Buck on this side. Eat plenty. Old 
lady eat little bit once in a while. Other 
one not eat. Sick maybe.” 

“Sick, is he? What’s the matter with 
him? Pyorrhea?”’ 

“Off front foot hurt.” 

Then he explained. The hoofs of a deer 
press the ground at certain angles; thus he 
could distinguish between the prints made 
by fore and hind feet. Not much difference, 
he admitted, but some; enough to reveal 
their identity to a skilled trail reader. Two 
of the deer were adults. The other one was 
small, as disclosed by its less worn hoofs 
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Look for this trademark 
on the sled you buy. 


Nothing else will please your boy or girl 
as much as a Flexible Flyer. Nothing else 
you can give will provide as much health- 
ful, outdoor fun, for as many years. Noth- 
ing else gives Dad such an opportunity 
for sharing with his child the enjoyment 
and companionship of vigorous play. 

Every boy and girl longs for a Flexible Flyer. 
It is the only sled children know by name. They 
prefer it because it is the sleekest, speediest, 


handsomest sled made. Parents prefer it because 
it is so strong, so safe and steers so perfectly. 


Make this a Flexible Flyer Christmas, Give 
your child a real thrill, 


Ask your dealer, or write us, for free cardboard 
model showing how Flexible Flyer. steers. 


S. L. Allen & Co., Inc., Dept 15, Philadelphia 
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HE Yuletide is the new 
Knapp-Felt hat for the 
Holidays. This is the time of 
year, above all others, when 
the attire should be in keeping 
with the spirit of the season. 
The KnappFelt Yuletide will 
add the touch of cheery bright- 
ness that Holiday occa- 
sions demand. 


The December Hat is the Yuletide 


On Friday the Tenth of December 


the Yuletide hat will be fea- 
tured by the principal hatters 
throughout the United States. 
The unusual texture and the 
cheerful colors will appeal to 
men of discriminating taste— 
those for whom the best is 
none too good. ‘The shape 
will afford practically uni 
versal satisfaction. 


The Yuletide is made in the Ten Dollar grade only. 
Other Knapp-Felt styles from $8.00 to $40.00. A 
catalogue may be had on application. 
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JOHN CAVANAGH, President, 
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and their size. Even to Poti’s eyes the 
mark of the off forefoot was faint, and 
often where its trace should appear there 
was none—indicating that every so often 
the animal failed to touch the injured mem- 
ber to earth. This was verified by a deeper 
print of the near forefoot when planted 
directly after such a lapse; the deer had 
limped as does a dog bumping its way along 
with a damaged paw, sometimes resting it 
on the ground, sometimes carrying it for a 
step or two. 

But such an undersized animal would 
have a correspondingly small jaw. Its bite 
would leave on a plant that it had nibbled 
an are of smaller radius than that left by 
the teeth of either of its full-grown com- 
panions. No such evidence was to be found. 
Hence the foot-wounded small deer had not 
eaten. 

Somewhat larger hoofs and a deeper 
print, due to his greater weight, distin- 
guished the buck from his doe. That he had 
gone in front was proclaimed by her mark 
overlying his at times. The little one had 
remained at her side. Their tracks were 
parallel. 

“T ean understand all that, Poti, the 
way you make it clear. But how can you 
see it? That’s what gets me.” 

“See it? Why, it’s right there!” 

In little sand pools fifteen or twenty feet 
apart our civilized sight could make out 
what we agreed were perhaps partial out- 
lines of deer hoofs—or large goat hoofs, for 
all we knew. But in between, except for 
a hint or two when close-searching eyes 
caught just the correct angle for a fleeting 
moment, our keenest scrutiny rewarded us 
with nothing of the testimony that was so 
obvious to our guide. 


A Queer Philosophy 


“Poti,’’ said Dave, “‘you saw deer on the 
hill when we couldn’t discover any. You 
are now reading their tracks and divulging 
to two strangers the pathological and 
gastronomic details of their family life. In- 
teresting if true. Let’s confirm the diag- 
nosis. The deer must be up there yet. Lead 
us to ’em.” 

We remounted and urged our horses up 
the hill. The going was steep now. Under- 
foot glistened the slick weather-smoothed 
rock. 

First one animal and then another would 
slip. They formed into single file instinc- 
tively, Poti’s in the lead. 

After a while Dave challenged, “‘ Well, 
old-timer, how about the deer?” 

“Valgame Dios, can’t you see ’em yet? 
Right ahead. Running.” 

“Next to that big pita?” 

“Naw. Otro lado; otro lado.” 

Maybe so. Yet it was only hillside to 
me. Then Dave whooped, ‘There they go! 
Right over the top of that—aw, they’re 
gone now. No, one’s coming back. Don’t 
you see him? Right over g 

“Yeah. Gee whiz, there’s two together!”’ 

The two lagged, curiously. Soon we saw 
why. The little one was hurt. Someone 
had shot him in the right shoulder. He was 
trying his best, brave little fellow that he 
was, to keep up with his mother and out of 
the way of the kind that had torn his gentle 
frail body with leaden missiles. But the 
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struggle was too much. As we looked he 
stumbled and fell. : 

His mother ran up and encouraged him. 
Poking her nozzle under his body, she tried 
to help him rise. - He lay still except for his 
heavy breathing, apparent at that long 
range. Not even his head came off the 
ground. 

We reined up and watched. Then we 
turned back toward camp, to Poti’s un- 
disguised amazement. Here we had prom- 
ised him two pesos to show us deer at a 
distance, and then when we were about to 
see one right at our feet we—what was the 
sense of it? 

“You said the little one ran as if he 
weren’t badly hurt, didn’t you? Then if we 
leave him with his mother he’ll live.” 

“Well, what of it? Anyway I get my 
two pesos, no?” 


The White Man’s Trail 


That night in my tent I was reviewing 
the pages of a month-old SATURDAY 


EVENING Post by the light of a miner’s — 


lamp, when Poti strode in. 

“What doing with that?” 

“Reading.” 

By the look of bewilderment on his face 
I could see he did not understand. I con- 
fided that the little black character stood 
for sounds, and a group of them made up a 
word; that by deciphering each tiny mark 
I could repeat verbatim the thought that 
the writer had expressed months previously. 
When the idea sank in he threw up his 
hands and summarized his opinion in one 
word: ( 

“* Hmbustero!’’—Liar. 


Shall the Caucasian accept undisputed a — 


reflection on the dominant culture of the 
universe? I pointed out the o’s and the m’s 
and the k’s, pronouncing each and doing 
my best to make him understand. After 
listening long enough to gather the drift of 
what I was trying to put over, he com- 
mented univerbally again: 

“* Mentira.”’ 

“Why is it a lie, Poti?” 

“Little marks all the same. No can see. 
All dance around. No say words. Just 
ziz-z,’ and he fluttered his outspread 
fingers. 

There it was. He considered us un- 
speakable dumb-bells because we could not 
decipher on the semicement ground hoof 
marks that to his eyes were as plain as his 


own shadow. Yet the type that you are 


reading now was to him a blur of jiggling 
flickers, all too small to see, and shapeless. 

Doctor Gonzalez explained it later. ‘‘ The 
Indian’s eyes aren’t any better than a 
white man’s,” said he. “Chances are, when 


you get right down to it, they’re possibly, — 


on the average, not so good. The difference 


lies in the training. Since boyhood ‘these ~ 


Indians have learned to read the trail, to 
see deer on a hillside miles away. The 


white man goes to school to learn to recog- 
Our Indians can be taught to — 


nize type. 


employ books if you catch them in time, 
and white men have learned to read trails. 
Poti could train you to observe nearly all 
that he sees, I expect, in two or three years. 
But you couldn’t teach him to solve a 
problem in algebra in thirty.” 

—Ep WOLFF. 
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for you 


Johnny Hines and Leila Hyams 
are starred here in a one-reel pic- 
ture entitled, “The Tie That 
Looks More Like a Hand-Tied 
Tie Than a Hand-Tied Tie.” 
Johnny Hines is the well-dressed 
First National star of “The 
Brown Derby” and of a picture 
adapted from the «story “The 
Knickerbocker Kid.” Miss Hy- 
ams, a star of Wesley Ruggles 
Productions, made a great suc- 
cess in her latest picture, “The + | 


Kick-Off.” 


Correctly tied 
for Christmastide 
correctly boxed for givin g 


ae is a gay and gorgeous gift for anyone who wears 
a collar. It is the Spur Tie, the gayest, neatest, smart- 
est tie that ever set tie style. It is a tie that any man will 
like. If he wears Spur Ties now, he needs more and wants 
them. If he doesn't wear Spur Ties now, he will be glad 
to discover the style secret of this new kind of tie. 

In it is a patented device, called the H-shaped Innerform. 
That is an exclusive Spur Tie feature that lets any man 
shape any Spur Tie any way he likes it. Yet this exclusive 
H-shaped Innerform makes the Spur Tie keep its shape. 

You will find Spur Ties displayed on the counters of smart 
shops for men, and in department stores, in gay gift boxes. 
Look for the name Spur. Make sure that you feel in the 
wings the H-shaped Innerform. Look on the backs of the 
ties you buy for the red Spur label. 

Buy those ties. Buy enough to make sure of a gift for 
everyone—the boy next door, the unexpected Christmas 
caller, the youngster you forgot. This is the tie that looks 
more like a hand-tied tie than a hand-tied tie—the one in- 
expensive gift that any man will like. 


HEWES anv POTTER, Boston, Mass. 
Pacific Coast Office and Stock: 120 Battery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Made in Canada by 
TOOKE BROS., LTD. 
Montreal 


Write for the free book “Can 
Do Winthrop Finds a Gold 
Mine,” an interesting and 
romantic short story of busi- 
ness and adventure. 


Here is the gay Spur 
Tie gift box that says, 
‘Merry Christmas.” Me 


ew se iiatan seiner tl ter erent 


Above is a photograph of a Spur Tie, taken from the 


At the right are two photographs. The upper one is back. Here you see the silk band that you get in Spur 


the H-shaped Innerform, with an outline drawing to 


indicate the position of the tie around it. The lower is 


a photograph of a Spur Tie, with an outline drawing 
made upon it to indicate the position of the H-shaped 


r./ Innerform when concealed by the tie. This is the form 


that keeps the Spur Tie from rolling, curling or wrinkling. 


Band Bows at 75c and $1, and in Spur Tie Dress 

Bows, either black or white. Here you can see how the 

red Spur label is tucked under the knot of every gen- 

uine Spur Tie. Without this label on its back, a tie 
cannot be a genuine Spur Tie. 


Sparton Radio is built by 
the manufacturers of the 


- world-famous Sparton © 


horns for motor cars. Its 

production is a logical de- 

velopment of the Com- 

_ pany’s quarter-century of 

precision manufacture of 
electrical equipment. 
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“The pathfinder 


of the air’ 


_ When The Shadows Lengthen 
and the wings of night soften the turmoil of the day—it’s great 


to go a-traveling thru the Fairy lanes of soothing melody. 


A SPARTON an find the enchanted paths and bring that 
perfect freedom from worldly care. 


-What a wonderful Christmas it will make for THEM.” 


There is a complete Sparton line 
from %63 to $360, 


THE SPARKS-WITHINGTON COMPANY (Established 1900) JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


Petals 


SPRAY. of lilac cold with morning dew. 
A butterfly with pointed, shining wings. 
A bluebird and a shadow and a ‘few 
Violets in a meadow—common things. 
And wind among.the poplars and. the sight 
Of country lovers in a country lane, 
And youth’s presentiment. of love’s delight, 
And beauty ending suddenly in pain. 
Why do these things fall.softly.in my heart 


Like petals. drifting earthward, mute and. 


dry, 
Like fading petals, as they break apart ? 
What is it in my heart that seems to die ? 
Ah, to see so many things that pass we give 
Up life so many times, yet—strangely—live! 
—Mary Dixon Thayer. 


Even Eve "n? Adam 


VEN Eve’n Adam ~ 

‘Had ’em,. : 

_ Those little quarrels that married people - 
know. 

Even Eve ’n’ Adam 
Had’em,.. ©s 

The batiles and the making. And 

so 


Since even Eve ’n’? Adam 
Had ’em, 
. And yet .came through’ Gill managed 
pretty well ; 
If even Eve ’n’ ‘Adam é 
Had ’em, 


Those little beveen-heaven bits of hell; 
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Since even Eve ’n’ Adam 

Had ’em, 

And yet were fairly Daep as we hear; 
Our quarrel—let us patch it; 
Have a funeral for the hatchet, 

Till we fight again. Come on and kiss 

me, dear. 
—Mary Carolyn Davies. 


I Kissed Maria 


KISSED Maria at the Zoo; 
It made the keeper surly. 
“This isn’t,” he said, “the place to coo; 
Besides it’s much too early!” 
The lion set up a terrible roar ; 
The tiger remarked, ‘‘’ T'was a beastly bore” ; 
‘The elephant dropped his trunk on the floor ; 
The parrot said, ‘‘Go it, girlie!” 


I kissed Maria at the Zoo; 
Tt started some commotion. 
The keeper vowed ’twould never do, 
To report it, he'd half a notion; , 
The pelican gulped till I feared he’d choke ; 
‘The monkeys behaved like demented folk ; 
The bear lit his pipe and began to smoke; 
The giraffe betrayed emotion. 


If kiseed Maria at the Zoo; 
The dromedary simpered ; 

The hyena set up’a hullabaloo ; 
The cockatoo wept and whimpered ; 

The hippopotamus made a face; 
The walrus displayed vexation. 

“Tt’s not,” said Maria, “‘the sort of a place 
I'd select for osculation!”’ 
—Irving Dillon. 


A WOMAN ane CHANT OF 
THE NORTHWEST © 


(Continued from Page 60) 


Tt was ue this developing period that 
she began 'to' receive offers to go to New 
York. Attractive offers too. One firm 
baited the hook with the tempting salary 
of $50,000 ‘a year. 

“Well, of course, I was elated over that,” 


she said. ‘‘I was young; enthusiastic, keen. ” 


It showed me what hard-headed competi- 
tors in the same field thought of me. It was 
an external estimate of my ability as a 
business woman. For well I knew they 
wouldn’t be offering me $50,000 a year un- 
less they were sure they could get more 
than $50,000 worth of benefit to them- 
selves out of me: The manufacturing and 


selling of women’s apparel in America is - 


not exactly a philanthropic enterprise. I do 
not know any other branch of industry in 
which the competition is so keen. A firm 
has to be almost 100 per cent efficient in 
order to survive. So I knew I would have 


to earn that fifty thousand dollars,” she 


laughed, ‘‘or like Shylock, they would be 


_ taking it out of my hide. 


“I didn’t discuss the offer with anyone. 


_ That is not my habit of mind. Some ex- 


_ tremely good business heads cannot seem 


to make a decision without a grand palaver 
with their department chiefs; talking ap- 
pears to clarify their ideas. But I go to my 
room and talk my problems over with my- 


self; and talking this particular offer over . 


with myself, I said, ‘No, that salary looks 
big on the surface, but I guess I’ll stay and 


_ Worry along in my own home town. That , 


is where I was born and reared. That is 
where my best friends are. They know me 
and I know them.’. Also I felt strongly 
that I owed something to my community 
which had helped to establish me. In New 
York, no matter how. great my business suc- 
cess, I should have felt sort of detached, 
isolated, without roots. Moreover, I knew 


pu should not be a free agent. There would 


be all kinds of strings on me, all kinds of 
limitations due to the fierce competition, 
while here I could build my organization 
along my own lines, develop my policies 


and maintain my. standards without a 
board of directors stepping in to say, ‘No, 
you mustn’t do this or take that chance be- 
cause we'll lose money on the deal.’ As a 
matter of fact, a good deal of the time their 
judgment is wrong, but I realized instinc- 
tively that kind of a stiff checkrein would 
never suit me. So I kept my independence 
and stayed at home. 

“One of the most important departments 
in a high-class women’s apparel store of this 
type, situated at a distance from the big 
style centers,’ is the mail-order business. 
And from the very first I have specialized 
in this department, insisting, reiterating, 
driving it into my employes by precept and 
example that success in this direction de- 
pends absolutely on courtesy, promptitude 
and intelligent good taste in the selection of 
exactly the right. garment to suit the. in- 
dividual customer. Often I have made up 
the orders myself, searching through the 
entire store to obtain precisely the desired 
article. 

w Service—intelligent cee heat is the 
watchword of success in any mail-order de- 
partment. And it is a factor of first magni- 
tude in my particular situation. For you 
see the merchandise problem here in the 
Northwest is different from that in a great 
metropolis. where custom of every ‘class 
flows in a great, steady stream past the very 
door, and all a merchant has to do is to dis- 
play alluringly his wares. But here, where 
the local clientele is not large enough. to 


support a great first-class specialty store, 


strong efforts must- be made to reach the 
outlying country as far as the Pacific Coast 
and.up into Canada. To create a demand 
throughout this great, practically unex- 
ploited region, satisfy it and grapple it to 


. you with hooks of steel. And to succeed in 


such an endeavor in these days of special- 
ized competition you must be just about 
100 per cent efficient in your methods, in 
every phase and detail. 

“We have close to 50,000 active accounts 
and an annual turnover reaching up into 


Christmas 


A 


Present She 
Will Use 
or Years 


This Vacuum Sweeper 


Give oe a useful Xmas gift and you'll make her 
happy Now. and lighten her burden of Home 


Making for years to come. 


gets both imbedded and surface ~ 


dirt—fine threads, ravelings, 
etc. It combines a motor driven 
brush with a super suction as 


powerful as that found in most | 


machines cleaning by air alone. 
Cleans easily under and around 
low furniture due to low height. 
Easy to handle. Fully guaran- 


teed, even to bag, brush and 


belt. Built to Last a Lifetime. 
Sold by reliable Electric, Hard- 
ware, Dept., Drug, Sewing Ma- 
chine Stores and Central Sta- 
tions. Write for. interesting 
literature. 


“This Home Motor 


gives your machine the speed 
and ease of control found in the 
finest electrics. No. nuts—bolts 
or screws. Simply’ place the 
motor against hand wheel and 
your foot on speed control pedal 
and sew as fast or slow as you 
please. No wearisome pedaling 
—no broken threads. Costs less 
than one cent an hour to operate. 
This same motor. with attach- 
ments mixes cake batter, whips 
cream, beats eggs, mixes and beats 
dressings; sharpens knives and 
tools; polishes and buffs silver. 


_ Hamitton Beacu Merc. Company, Racing, W1s. 
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the millions. Well, all of that is just a prac- 
tical demonstration of the results of this 
policy. I realize that the goodwill of the 
Northwest is my greatest asset. A mer- 
chant cannot double-cross the public—sell 
it cheap, shoddy goods or haphazard serv- 
ice—and get away with it permanently. 
Their get-rich-quick methods and adulter- 
ated merchandise may net what looks like 
big money over a brief period, but they’re 
not stable enterprises. They’re mushroom 
growths, dependent on casual or transient 
trade, and they wither in a season or two. 
You see them constantly changing hands or 
in course of liquidation. 

“As a merchant I have always tried to 
take the long view. I’m building for the 
future. Dressing the women of the North- 
west is a big enough job for anyone. You 
see, this whole thing is intensely personal 


| with me. My character, my whole philoso- 


phy of life, is so tied up with the store, 
which, after all, is nothing but the outward 


' expression of myself, that it is difficult to 


separate the two. But I can put the entire 
thing into a nutshell: Treat the public 
well—your customers, your business asso- 


| ciates—and they will hand back the same 


treatment to you. 

“That attitude toward the public—giv- 
ing it a square deal—has been one of my 
fundamental policies. And it has paid. An- 
other policy which has played an important 


| part in whatever success I have achieved 


has been an insistence on carrying only 
high-class merchandise. By that I do not 
mean necessarily high-priced articles, but 
rather, good values, good materials, good 
istyles, elimination of the trashy, the flashy 
and cheap.’’ 


| Keeping to a High Standard 


She broke off and pondered a.moment. 
“What I am trying to do is to analyze my 
career as a merchant for you, show you the 
picture, the inside struggle, and point out 
some of the big corner stones on which the 
edifice is built.- But the trouble is’’—she 
hesitated and fell into thought again—‘‘the 
trouble is that all this analysis after the 
fact, so to speak, is such a conscious proc- 
ess. It’s artificial, cut and dried, cold. It is 
so easy to say that I had such and such pol- 
icies which accounted for my success. Of 
course that’s true, but it’s nowhere near all 
of the truth. It’s like pulling up a plant 
and diagnosing its bloom from its roots. 
What actually happened wasn’t so cold- 
blooded as that—or so simple. I didn’t say 
to myself, ‘Go to. Honesty is the best pol- 
icy; be honest with your public because it 
pays.’ That would be to put the cart before 
the horse. I simply followed the law of my 
nature instinctively, without philosophiz- 
ing about it, like any intelligent, honorable 
person, and looking back across the years 
I can see that it has paid. 

“But to return to the subject of merchan- 
dise. Here again, from the beginning, I 
took a definite stand, not consciously, not 
because I deliberately decided I could 
make more money by carrying only high- 
class goods, but because I am built that 
way. I detest cheap, ugly imitations, bad 
art in clothes, cheap, shoddy materials and 


clumsy, standardized cuts. So in buying ~ 


only the best I simply pleased myself. The 
fact is’’—she laughed—‘‘in this respect I 
. builded better than I knew, for today there 
is intense, ruthless competition in the field 
of cheap, low-grade, standardized clothes; 
and why should I enter those already over- 
crowded lists? So by limiting myself to 
high-grade merchandise I automatically put 
myself above a certain class of competition. 
“Of course, speaking as a practical mer- 
chant, I play to win. I’m bound to make a 
profit or I could not stay in the game, but I 
have never considered money first when it 
came to doing things well. And from the 
very outset of my career I decided to ignore 
competition in so far as it meant following 
‘other leadership and imitating the methods 
of firms which seemed to be cleaning up big 
profits. I took my own line. In carrying 
out this policy I was undoubtedly aided by 
the fact that I was unhampered by not 
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being situated in a reat metropolis where 


competition is so intense and the overheads 

so terrific that it practically necessitates 
catering to all classes of the public. And, 
being my own boss and not so dead set to 
show a heavy profit, I could watch my 
store, keep it personal, intimate, artistic, ‘ 
make personal contacts with my customers, ‘ 
many of whom I had known from child- 
hood, and thus give a more individualized, 
discriminating service all around. 

“To maintain high standards with re- { 
gard to quality in merchandise and still 
show a reasonable profit is not so easy as it 
sounds these days. Look at the recent 
liquidation of several great firms in this 
country. What was the reason given for 
their failure? Specialized competition. I’ve 
seen merchants start out with high stand- 
ards and ideals. They stock their stores 
with excellent merchandise, and for a time 
all goes well. But I’ve visited them three 
or four years later and discovered them — 
steadily going downhill; nothing but cheap, 
shoddy, low-grade merchanars in. their 
stores. 

‘“‘What has happened? Why have they 
not been able to maintain their high stand- 
ards? Very often it is because they fall a 
prey to easy money. They’ve seen other 
merchants buying low-grade merchandise 
and apparently piling up huge profits and 
getting the crowds, and so they follow 
suit. Their clientele is always changing, 
casual, transient. It’s money, cash in 
hand, rather than permanent stability and | 
a solid reputation in the community, which f 
fills their eye. Presently they sell out or 
fail. They have no real roots in the com- | 
munity. : 

“There is another practice which is a 
form of double-crossing the public. It 
consists in buying job lots of cheap mer- 
chandise for special marked-down sales and 
then advertising it as coming from your 
own high-grade stock. I do not mean, of 
course, that buying and selling job lots is 
dishonest, but to fail to advertise them as 
such, to pretend to the public that such 
merchandise is strictly from your own stock 
and specially marked down for the sale, is 
crooked. And sooner or later the crooked 
dealer gets a black eye with the public.” 


i 


Training the Sales Girls 


‘“‘T’d like to say a word about my policy 
with my employes, for it goes without say- 
ing that you cannot build up:a great or- 
ganization or be successful in selling your — 
merchandise to a discriminating clientele 
without hearty codperation of the em- — 
ployes, who must themselves be persons of 
intelligence, refinement and natural taste. 
For this reason I take great pains in the 
selection of girls. They come from goo 
families. I do not wait for them to come to 4 
me; I go after them, try to keep my or- 
ganization up on tiptoes, and never let the 
girls lag. This sounds like personal super- _ 
vision again, and it is. 

“Tf a girl seems indifferent, languid and 
generally indifferent to her work, Teall her | 
into my office to see what’s the matter. 
She may be ill or she may be a round peg in | 
a square hole. If she’s just run down it’s 
better business to send her to the hospital 
or on a vacation at my expense than have __ 
her lose money for me in the store and let — 
down the tone of the entire force. Some- 
times it is a personal difficulty which I am 
able to set straight, for I number con- 
fessor among my duties here: Sometimes 
the girl has no flair for clothes, no feeling for 
styles; what she needs is office work. And — 
always, quietly but effectively, a weeding- 
out process is going on to eliminate those _ 
whose hearts are elsewhere. 

“And then I train these girls. Two 
mornings a week we have informal talks in _ 
which they are taught the correct way to 
approach a customer, sales talk, service and | i 
the kind of suggestions to offer. Equally — 
important, we have the ten commandments 35 
of what not to do—the thou-shalt-not — 
series. We also give style talks, explainthe __ 
trend of fashion and the latest news from 

(Continued on Page 201). 
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Dressed with the gay festive air people like 
in their gift candies, the Norris Christmas 
Variety Box awaits your command. 

No ordinary candies, these! The Christmas 
candies in the Norris Variety Box are hand- 
crafted. Skilled candy makers hand-dip each 
chocolate piece to give it just the right even, 
uniform coating. They take plenty of time 
to do it right—plenty of time to bring out 
the full, rich flavor of luscious, unusual fruits 
and choice nuts. 

The Variety Box contains 22 different 


<< 


A CANDY SPECIALLY MADE FOR GRACIOUS GIVING 


NORRIS, INCORPORATED -° 


kinds of candy in each pound, and every 
kind was selected because people have 
especially liked it. ; 

YOUR DEALER PROTECTS You: All over the 
country dealers are receiving by fast express 
their Christmas candies from Norris. The 
Norris dealer sells you candies that are really 
fresh. _ Ask for the Norris Variety Box in your 
neighborhood. If your dealer does not have 
it yet, send us $1.50 for each pound you desire. 
Sent prepaid, with special Christmas wrapper 
and your, card of presentation. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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No other radio gives more posi- 
tive assurance of enduring style 
and value than Magnavox. 
First, the single dial feature. The 
swing to thistype ofradiois grow- 
ing apace but. Magnavox remains 
the perfected and proved set. 
Next, appearance. You know 
that many of today’s sets, with 
numerous exposed dials, switches 
and panels, are out of place in a 
well appointed room. They were 
endurable when radio was a nov- 


Eton Mode]: five tubes, 
single dial. Artistic cabinet 
in two toned mahogany. 
‘Without accessories $115. 
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For this Christmas ¢ and those that 
follow~the enduring type of radio 


elty, but few women will want 
to harbor them long. Notice the 
dignified beauty of Magnavox 
sets—the absence ‘of “switch- 
board” characteristics, made pos- 
sible by Magnavox single dial. 
Magnavox assures the safety of 
your investment and the pleasure 
of your entertainment. Magna- 
vox is a revelation of power, clar- 
ity, selectivity—all obtained at 
the turn of a single dial, with 
tedious tuning eliminated. 


Christmas 
spirit is in the air! 


VAGMAVDXS 
SINGLE DIAL Reaio 


Magnavox—creators of the — 
original loud speaker and with a | 
background of fifteen years in ra- 
dio development—offers choice 
of models ranging from $260 to 
$75, including one that converts 
your phonograph into a radio-— 
phonograph. Sold on easy terms. 
Let the Magnavox dealer dem- 
onstrate. If you don’t know him, 
write us for full information. — 
THE MAGNAVOX COMPANY » Oakland, Calif 


R. 8. Williams & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Distributors for — 


Canada {not including British Columbia] + 54@©@1926 


Magnavox Cone Speaker, 
Cornell model, covers 
entire tonal scale. Artistic 
finish, 7” cone. $22.50. 


IN RADIO 


\ 


! 
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(Continued from Page 198) 
the style centers. These talks are usually 
given by the head buyers on their return 
from the markets. The girls are called to- 
gether and told the styles which are being 
shown in Paris and New York. Then our 
new gowns are put on the models—they 


are ‘modeled,’ as we say—and inspected 


and criticized freely so that they are abso- 
lutely perfect, without defect, when they 
go into stock. The value of such inspection 
is twofold: The gown is rendered perfect in 
every detail before it is hung on the rack, 
and, even more important, the girls become 
familiar with the stock, the advantages of 
which are obvious. Let us suppose, for 
example, that a customer is looking for a 
certain type of gown and has mentioned it 
to her favorite saleswoman, who is on the 
lookout. The latter observes the new styles, 
goes to the phone and says, ‘Mrs. Smith, a 
new gown has just come in of the type you 
described to me. Shall I hold it for you? 
Would you like to drop in and look it over 
this afternoon?’ That’s personal contact, 
individualized service of the kind which 
counts in this day of specialized competi- 
tion.” 


Eighteen Shops in One 


“The heads of the departments are highly 
trained women, most of them old friends 
who have been in business with me for 
years, so that the atmosphere is that of a 
big, lively, friendly family. Each head is 
responsible for the buying in her own de- 
partment—sports clothes, simple frocks, 
gowns, hats, coats, children’s wear or what- 
ever her specialty may be—and also for its 
financial success. If her sales’are poor it is 
her own funeral; she has no alibi. Such 
independence and initiative work well in a 
store of this type which, boiled down, con- 
sists actually of a number of codrdinated 
specialty shops housed under one roof and 
governed by one head. The buyers in these 
specialty shops—eighteen in all—go to Chi- 
cago and New York every three weeks in 
order to maintain constant contact with 
the markets and their customers. In addi- 
tion we have a permanent office in Paris 
with highly paid representatives. 

“Let us take, for example, the simple 
frock shop. Here all the dresses are popular 
priced, ranging from twenty-five dollars to 
fifty dollars. They are inexpensive, but not 
shoddy or cheap. They come from the best 
houses, the object being to secure charm- 
ing models of good value in material and 
simplicity of line. In this shop there is a 
constant stream of new styles always pour- 
ing in, and nothing is held on the racks. 
We hold special sales to clear out all models 
six weeks or two months old, for the policy 
is to keep the stock moving and the stream 
of styles always fresh. We sell these frocks 
to our best customers, who use them to fill 
in their wardrobes, buying their more 
formal gowns over in the gown shop, where 
the prices range from seventy-five dollars 
to as high as they like to go. We have dis- 


. covered that gowns priced from seventy- 


five to $175 sell in quantity; above those 
prices we have moderate sales, and again 
quantity sales in the simple frocks under 
fifty dollars.” 

“ And what about finances?’ I demanded. 
“Where did the money come from for all 
this expansion of business?’’ 

“To tell you the truth,”’ she laughed, ‘I 
hardly know myself. My friends had faith 
in me, After the first plunge I never had 
any trouble about credits. Money, as I 
have said, has never been the prime con- 
sideration with me. Of course I had to have 
it in order to achieve my goal. For, while 
my aim was to create the best store of its 
kind in the Northwest, I’m a practical mer- 
chant too. I had to be prudent, weigh 
matters, not wade in over my head. My 
Proposition had to earn money as it went 
along in order tosurvive. And that, I take 
it, is one of the conditions of the game. It’sa 
practical limitation which faces any creative 
person, be he playwright, artist or mer- 
chant, in business. He must produce some- 
thing which the public will buy, in order to 
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float his ship as he goes along. Almost any- 
body can keep going, of course, if he has an 
inexhaustible financial reservoir from which 
to draw; in short, if he’s subsidized. But 
my problem—the problem of every mer- 


chant of integrity these days—was how to: 


maintain my standards and my high- 
quality merchandise and still show a profit 
in my books. 

“My financial position has always been 
such that I’ve been able to take my dis- 
counts inside of ten days. You don’t know 
what that means? You would if you werea 
merchant! 

“To put it briefly, it means that I have 
always paid my bills inside of ten days. 
Some big firms let their bills run thirty, 
sixty and ninety days. But I’ve always 
paid my bills on the nail, which is one 
reason why my credit is gilt-edge. 

“The fact is’’—she laughed—‘“‘I didn’t 
realize how gilt-edge my credit was until I 
decided to erect the new building. I’d been 
thinking for some time that I’d have to 
build—my business was outgrowing its old 
quarters—and so I bought the present 
location for $1,250,000. A big hotel wanted 
it for a site. They offered me a handsome 
profit. 

““*No,’ I replied, ‘I didn’t buy this ground 
for speculative purposes. I bought it to 
house my merchandise.’ 

‘So I went ahead and erected my build- 
ing, another $1,250,000 project, exclusive, 
of course, of the contents. I financed it 
with a bond issue at 5 per cent which was 
practically subscribed the same day—a 
most unusual thing, which reflects my 
financial standing in the community better 
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than anything else I could say. The build- | 


ing is owned by a realty company of which 
I am the president and practically the sole 
owner. 
store and other tenants. 


tions—the realty company and the store— 


and I am the owner of both. I form their | 
policies and provide their driving power. | 


Since the organization has expanded, my 
nephew has been manager for the past few 


years. Heis my vice president, and’’—she | 


laughed—‘“‘I call him my only vice! But 
I steer the ship.”” Her nephew nodded vig- 
orously. “It’s my own enterprise from 
the ground up—a one-woman show.” 


Heading for the Next Peak 


A word about Miss Quinlan’s personality. 
To begin with, she is Irish and has kissed 
the Blarney stone. Easy to look at, of 
course. Gay, forceful yet diplomatic, giv- 
ing no outward hint of the big stick which, 
of course, like any natural leader, she carries 
concealed on her person to use in a crisis; 
modest, steadfastly avoiding the spotlight 
of publicity, the social columns, the figure- 
heads of committees; a creative genius in 
her own line. The dreaminess of the Celt 
combined with a fine practical and humor- 
ous realism which holds the checkrein on 
dreams and drives them stubbornly toward 
her goal, she has gone steadily forward on 
the career she chose as a girl, until now she 
stands at the top of the ladder—the lead- 
ing woman merchant of the Northwest, and 
‘one of the few women merchants of Amer- 
ica who can be classed on a parity with men 
leaders in this field. 

“And now that you have reached the 
peak of your career,’ I asked, ‘‘what 
next?”’ 

“Why, I’m going on,” she laughed. 
“Life is just one peak after another—with 
valleys in between. What else is there left 
formetodo? I might have sold out, retired 
and gone to Europe to live. I love the 
beauty and the mellow atmosphere over 
there. But I decided I could live a richer, 
fuller life by continuing with my work. 
After all it’s a greater experience than any- 
thing I could get abroad. For here I’m 
creating something; over there I should be 
nothing but a spectator on the sidelines. 
And I know my temperament. I love the 
fight in the arena. So I guess I’ll just go 
on,’”’ and she smiled at me. “‘I get a lot of 
fun out of it, you know.” 


This company leases space to my | 
Thus, you see, | 
there are two entirely separate corpora- | 


The CHESTER 
Style S-7 


*10 


FLORSHEIM 


designed the “CHESTER” and similar styles 
for men of the conservative type who pre- 
fer the same refined shape permanently. 
Easy fitting and always in good taste. 


Write for Booklet ‘Styles of the Times”’ 
showing the right shoe for you. 


THES FLORSHEIM ™=sSHOE* COMPANY 


Manufadurers » CHICAGO 


An Unqualified Endorsement 


For over fifty years ‘Phillips Milk of Magnesia” has had the unqualified 
endorsement of physicians and dentists. 


“Phillips Milk of Magnesia’” is an efficient Antacid, Laxative, and Corrective. 


Demand, 


HILLIPS Milk 
of Magnesia 


THE CHARLES H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL Co., NEW YORK AND LONDON 


Always insist upon genuine 


“Phillips Milk of Magnesia.” 


** Milk of Magnesia’’ has been the 
U. S. Registered Trade Mark of 
The Charles H. Phillips Chemical 
Co. and its predecessor Charles H, 
Phillips since 18765. 
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Get Your FREE 


BOYS! 
Copy of The Daisy Manual 
from nearest hardware or 
sporting goods dealer. It 
tells how to be a crack shot! 


DAIS 


Be! REINS RIAN ITERE iad tenis © price 


THE SATURDAY 


“My Boy Is Going to Have 
the Training that I Had” 


plice: most justifiable pride in the world is the pride which 


one man will express to another concerning the upbring- 

ing of his son.~Each of us-has the right to believe in his 
own character. And every man should offer the best of him- 
self toward his son’s edu¢ation. 

That is why millions of men gratefully remember the Christ- 
mas when their fathers gave them their first Daisy Air Rifles. To 
those experiences-you hear men everywhere attribute their 
alertness of mind and quickness ‘of decision, their self-con- 
fidence and their own golden rules of sportsmanship. 


Your attitude is right! when, you say, ‘““My boy is going to have the 
training that I-had!’’ Start him’ this Christmas with the Daisy. Put The 
Daisy Manual and a Daisy Air Rifle in his hands—and be his pal while 
he learns. Ask your dealer to show you the model illustrated here—the 
popular Daisy Pump Gun—a 50-shot repeater for $5. Other models 
from $1 to $5. Name of nearest dealer upon request—or any model 
sent On receipt of price. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plymouth, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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yeu Can Make Still 


| More Money 


ES NUSUAL jobs and long hours didn’t 
: stop J. C. Stephen and Dale Bullard 


from making extra money. 
is a radio operator stationed in a tiny 
g Canadian seacoast town. 
fe during his last year at school, worked in 
a bakery from 4 p.m. to midnight. 
with their limited opportunities, 
Stephen has made $8.00 extra in three 
hours; Mr. Bullard, $7.50in one afternoon. 


% 
Your Profits Begin at Once p 


Mr. Stephen 
Mr. Bullard, 


Yet 
Mr. 


J. C. Stephen, of Canada 


N? matter how exacting your job, how 
long your hours, you can make still 
more money. How? Simply by forward-  ¥ 
ing to us the renewal and new subscrip- 
tions for The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Fournal and The Country 
Gentleman which you can easily pick up & 
right in your neighborhood. 4 

Easy, pleasant and dignified, requiring & 
no experience or capital, this spare time & 
work can bring vou ready cash when you 


need it. For all details, mail the coupon # 

now. ie 

Dale Lee Bullard, of Illinois cae 3 ; ae 
“THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY % 


6 Name 


638 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Please give me, without any obligation on my part, the details of your cash offer. 


Street 


Age 
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State 
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TOSH MEETS THE COUNTESS 


(Continued rare Pace 44) 


~ “Bookkeepin’ is one of my short suits,” 
says I. 

“But my books reqilire only dusting and 
arranging,’ says he. : ‘‘First editions— 
Americana, you know. I have been enlarg- 
ing my collection recently and—and I need 
someone to help me with the cataloguing 
and that sort of thing.’ Your salary would 
be—shall we say one hundred and fifty a 
month?” 

“‘Sixty,’’ says I just on principle. 

“Very well,” says he. “‘And you-would 
live in, of course.’ ; 
aes? 2 says ie 

- “There is quite a caritortable little room 
in the west wing,” he goes on, ‘‘and I trust 
you would not object to taking your meals 


‘with the housekeeper. ’’ 


: “Not if the meals were all right, ” says I. 


_ “When does all this start?” 


. “Why not at once?” says he, stopping in 
front of a big limousine where a chauffeur 
was holdin’ the door open. 

“Well,” says I, “‘I don’ t know what it’s 


all about, but I guess you’ ve sold me some- 


thing.” 

*Course, my-idea of what a secretary’s 
job would be like was kinda sketchy, but I 
didn’t see why I couldn’t get away with it 
as well as the. next one. ~. Besides, it lis- 
tened* soft. ‘ So-I told where I’d. been 
roomin’.- and. we drove around there and 
picked up my suitcase, and then we headed 
uptown, while my new boss lets out a few 
facts about himself and the fam’ly. 

Seems he’s Mr. J. Cheever Royce, that 
he ain’t married, and that him and this 
Aunt Sarah live at Royceholm, which is 
somewhere up on the Sound just beyond 
the city limits. He’s an idle-richer, I take 
it, for he don’t have any reg’lar business 
and this book-collectin’ act is just a fad. So 
it looks like I was droppin’ into something 
easy. Anyhow, I bet it would bump old 
Kurtz if he knew where I’d landed after 
he’d thrown me out. Reddy, too, who fore- 
cast that I’d overdo my line. Huh!:And 
me on my way to be a high-class secretary 
in one of the first fam’lies. 

“What about Aunt Sarah, though?” I 
asks. 

“Ah, yes!’’ says J. Cheever, hunchin’ his 
shoulders. ‘‘We may as well take her up 
now. She isan excellent woman, I suppose, 
in her way; a strong character, a brilliant 
mind and a dominating personality—de- 
cidedly dominating.” 

“You mean she’s kinda bossy?”’ says I. 

“Quite so,’”’ says he.. ‘‘But perhaps you 
know what a maiden aunt can be like.” 

“No,” says I. ‘Nobody ever bossed me 
around much but Mother Whaley when I 
was a kid and needed it.”’ 

“How fortunate!’’ says J. Cheever. 
“Now my Aunt Sarah never stops to con- 
sider whether I need directing or not. She 
has the directing habit and no one about 
her escapes. She runs the church, dictates 
to the rector, manages the Ladies’ Guild, 
rules the Garden Club, is the leader of the 
League for Civie Betterment. At Royce- 
holm she is an autocrat.” 

“The place belongs to her, does it?” 
says I. 

He shakes his head. ‘“‘As a matter of 
fact,’’ says he, ‘‘the estate is owned by nei- 
ther of us, but by Aunt Isabel, who is the 
Countess Cazzoni and lives abroad. She 
bought back the old homestead while she 
was Mrs. Courtney Burden, but after mar- 
rying Count Cazzoni she kindly turned the 
use of it over to us jointly. At least that 
was the understanding; and so far as shar- 
ing the upkeep, Aunt Sarah and I do con- 
tribute a like amount from our incomes. 


‘The management, however, has always been 


assumed by Sarah.” 

“T know the kind,” saysI. ‘‘There’s one 
in every town. Is she gonna be my boss, or 
are you?” 

“That is precisely the point,’ says J. 
Cheever, ‘‘which I wish to discuss.” 

With that he goes on to tell how Aunt 
Sarah had begun bossin’ him when he was 


a youngster and had never let up. She’d 
decided everything for him, from how he 


should have his eggs cooked for breakfast 


to who he should marry or who he shouldn’t. 
So he hated eggs and never married any- 
body. 

“Tf she could,’’ says he, ‘ 
tate my very thoughts. 
does.” fl 
~ “And you never tried standin’ up to 
her?” I suggests. 

' “Oh, yes,” says he. ‘‘But with no suc- 
cess at all. She always has her way. And 
of late I haven’t even tried. Few persons 
do in fact after one or two experiences, and 
sooner or later they all give in to her: Save, 
of course, Aunt Isabel, the countess. She is 
just a little more dominant than Sarah; 
and besides, she is in a position to be 
so... A remarkable woman, the countess, 
and quite a forceful character—extremely 
forceful.’’ 

- I take it that J. Cheever is more afraid of 
her than of the other aunt, and that. she 
even has Sarah buffaloed. But that’s natural 
enough, seein’ that she owns the place and 
could run either of ’em out any time. Any- 
how, that’s the situation; and when he’s 
sketched it all out for me the job don’t 
look so soft. 

“Ts this countess party around much?” 
says I. 

‘Oh, no, indeed!” says J. Cheever. ‘‘She 
hasn’t been over for years. She lives either 
in Paris or at her villa on the Riviera. She 
dislikes America and I doubt if she ever 
comes here avain.”’ 

“Well, that’s something, eh?” says lis 
“But where do I fit in with Aunt Sarah?” 

“That,” says he, “depends upon you, 
Tosh. You have been engaged as my secre- 
tary and I shall expect you to follow no 
instructions but mine. Let me make that 
quite clear at the start. If l ask youtodoa 
thing in a certain way you are to do it in 
exactly that manner, no matter who tries 
to interfere. I am your employer, you see, 
and it follows that you are answerable only 
tome. You are free so to state to anyone.’ 

“Wven Aunt Sarah?” says I. 

‘Especially to Aunt Sarah,” says he. 

“Huh!” says I. “I get you.” 

And from then on I had the plot of the 
piece. J. Cheever has signed me on not so 
much as a secretary, but as a teller. I’m 
to tell Aunt Sarah where she gets off, some- 
thing he’s never had the nerve to do him- 
self. 


she would dic- 
She very nearly 


“You better take out employer’s lia- 


bility,” says I, ‘‘in case she gets rough with 
me.’ 

He chuckles easy. ‘“‘Aunt Sarah!” says 
he. ‘‘No fear!. She is hardly in condition 
to use force, but she has no impediment of 
speech—none whatever.” 

“Oh, that’s her line, is it?” says I. 
“Well, I ain’t exactly tongue-tied myself, 
and if there’s no stop order on what IW can 
say ” 

‘None at all,’’ says J. Cheever. 


“Then it ought to be something worth | 
“How much farther 


tuning in on,” says I. 
out is this place of yours?” © 


' He says we'll soon be there, and ity wasn’te | 


long before we swings off the Post Road, 
turns in through some high stone gateposts 
and rolls along a winding driveway until we 
pulls up in front of this squatty old brick 


house that has wooden wings ramblin’ off 


on each side. It’s set in among big trees 
and covered with vines, and looks kind of 
homy .and comfortable: A meek-lookin’ 
old boy with gray mud guards growin’ in 
front of ‘his: ears opens ms door and J. 
Cheever waves to him. 
“All right, Martin,” says ihe. 
Mr. Whaley, my secretary.” 


“This is 


“Yes, sir,”’ says he, taking my bag. “The e 
small room in the west wing as usual, Mr. 
Royce?” 


J. Cheever nods. “And tell Mrs. Wither- 
bee he will dine with her,”’ he adds. 
“* As usual, sir,’? says Martin. © 

(Continued on Page 205) 
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teeny sensible parent sees 
that the children have rubbers 
or galoshes to wear in the wet 
and cold. But so many grown- 
ups think that they themselves 
can “‘get by” without this “bad 
weather’ foot protection. They 
don’t seem to realize that 
growling at wet weather won't 
make it dry. 


(Growlin g at wet weather 
won't mak C it d ry coe “But wearing rubbers 


, or galoshes will let you 
HO is a bigger bore than the man or woman who com- 
plains about wet and cold, when wet and cold are nor- go wherever you want to 


mal conditions of winter? ¢ 
Nearly always he or she is one who “hates to wear rubbers.” with WAT dry feet and 


Do Such people often stay home from places they would like to C, lean dr "y S hoes ; 
. go...and the day is spoiled. Or they go out anyway and 

t. either get their feet wet... ruin their shoes...or waste . 
money riding short distances. When they do walk, they get 
their shoes muddy and track dirt into the house. 


because Ball-Band footwear fits and it has a high glossy finish 
that lasts. 


OU can tell that you are getting Ball-Band footwear by 

the Red Ball trade mark. That Red Ball is to be found on 

all types of footwear from light rubbers, arctics and galoshes 
for dress wear, to sturdy gum boots, hunting shoes, work rub- 
bers, leather work shoes and arctics for heavy duty outdoors. 
For two generations millions of people have looked for 


| Don’t you do that! Wear rubbers when it’s wet and ga- 
loshes or arctics when it’s cold and 
stormy. Then you can go and come as 
you please, in complete safety and with 
comfortable feet. 


That’s the sensible way. And itis sen- the Red Ball trade mark on the rubber and woolen footwear 
sible to see that the rubbers or galoshes they have bought. Be sure you find it, too. 
you wear are Ball-Band. Then you will Shoe stores everywhere sell Ball-Band footwear. If you 


have rubbers that will give you have any difficulty getting what you want, write for illus- 
more days wear and that will look well trated booklet and the name of a nearby dealer who can 
supply you. Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co., 467 


Galoshestased taer detratt Water Street, Mishawaka, Indiana. 
from the beauty of small 


feet andslim ankles, as these 


stylish Ball-Band arctics 
prove. If you prefer galoshes pea B 
without buckles, ask for 
Ball-Band Monopul Arc- 


Pi ae HU BIB E ROO RWOOLEN SEQOTWEAR 


Look for the RED BALL 
; Tradew Mark 


BOOTS - LIGHT RUBBERS: HEAVY RUBBERS: ARCTICS: GALOSHES - SPORT AND WORK SHOES 
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HODKuEss FASTENER 


On 
‘Christies Gifts! 3 


HIS year the bulging sack over Santa’s 

shoulder will pour forth a wealth of 
delightful gifts that have been modernized 
by the application of the convenient 
HOOKLESS FASTENER. 

So many and so diverse are the appli- 
cations of the popular HOOKLESS 
FASTENER that they comprise a wide selec- 
tion of gifts suitable for every member of 
the family. Among the articles which will 
gladden the hearts of thousands at Yuletide 
are the following: 


Goodrich “Zipper” Gloves “Locktite’” tobacco 
boots Shoes pouches 
Luggage Union suits Peéncil boxes 
Hand bags Girdleieres Sweaters 
Brief cases Athletic wear Unionalls 
Hat bags Gym suits Weather breakers 
Toilet cases Children’s leggings Lumberjacks 
Golf bags Children’s knitwear Hunting coats ~ 
Tennis racket covers Children’s play Hunting boots 
Laundry bags suits Sleeping bags 
Wardrobes Bathing suits Tents 


Because the HOOKLESS FASTENER always 
opens and closes with just an easy pull and is du- 
rable, flexible, rustproof and can be safely laundered, 
it has won universal acceptance. 


Your gifts will be doubly appreciated if they 
ate equipped with the original HOOKLESS 


FASTENER. The HOOKLESS trade-mark on the 
‘ pull identifies the genuine. 


Write us for information .re- 
garding any article ising the 


HOOKLESS FASTENER. 


HOOKLESS FASTENER COMPANY 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


In Canada: 
Canadian Lightning Fastener Co., Ltd., 
St. Catharines, Ontario . 
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he HOOKLEss registered trade-mark protects 


you against inferior imitations and substitutes. 


’ 


‘ ‘(Continued from Page 202) 

“And as-we’re climbin’ a narrow flight of 
stairs I asks curious, “Why ‘as usual,’ 
Martin?” 

“RN, sir,’ says he, 
They don’t last long, sir.’ 

“Don’t they?” says I. ‘Well, here’s 
where I hang up a hag then. I’m a 
stayer.”’ 

“Pye ’eard ’em say so before, sir,’”’ says 
he. ‘‘Then they meet the mistress and ——”’ 
He finishes by hunchin’ his shoulders. 

“T know,’ says I. “Aunt Sarah. She 
chases ’em with a bread knife, don’t she?” 

“Indeed, no, sir,’ says he, lookin’ 
shocked.  ‘‘But they ’ave words, sir—’igh 
words with the mistress, and that’s the 
end.” 

“Huh!” says I. 
I begin.”’ 

“T wonder, sir,” says he, droppin’ my 
bag on a chair and glidin’ off meek, as a 
gong booms somewhere in the distance. 

By the way that gong was bein’ banged 
I thought it might be a fire alarm, but later 
on I learned better. I got used to hearin’ 
that gong boom through the house, and to 
know what it meant. 

Well, it was a nice little room I’d drawn, 
furnished kinda old-timy, but cozy enough, 
and through one of the windows you could 
see through the trees to the water. There 
was a bathroom handy, and after I’d 
washed up and laid my other pants under 
the mattress I wanders down and finds the 
lib’ry. It’s a big low room off at one end 
of the house, with bookshelves all around 
three sides and more books piled on tables 
and chairs. I never seen so many books. 

And behind a flat-topped desk that’s all 
cluttered ‘up with books is J. Cheever, 
wearin’ a green velvet coat and smokin’ a 
cigarette in a long holder. 

**Ah, Tosh,” says he, beckonin’ me in, 
“enter. This is to be your domain, your 
exclusive bailiwick; and here, in my ab- 
sence, I shall expect you to hold undisputed 
sway.” 

“You mean,’ 
ain’t here I’m to be the big noise?” 

_ “Precisely,” says he. “You will soon 
learn what I want done, and then I shall 
leave you in full and complete charge of 
this room to carry out my instructions— 
mine alone, you understand.” 

-“Uh-huh,”’ says I. ‘Others must lay off. 
Where do I start?” 

‘He plans out what looks like a couple of 
days’ work, shiftin’” all the books from one 
case to another, so I sheds my coat, rolls up 
my sleeves and goes at it strong. But it 
seems that ain t the way a secretary op- 
erates, 

’*Leisurely, my dear Tosh,” says J. 
Cheever, “and with more care. You aren’t 
handling canned goods, you know, but gems 
of literature: Now one volume at a time, 
if you ‘please, and each should be taken to 
an open window and thoroughly dusted. 
Note the title and the name of the author 
and be sure to replace them in the same 
sequence. I shall not mind, either, if you 


“ee e’ 


e's ’ad ’em before. 


“That'll be only where 


” 


? 


- browse among them a bit.” 


What he meant by that last I couldn’t 
say, but if he was kiddin’ me I didn’t let on 
that I caught it. I don’t know as I browsed 
any, but I did ease up on the speed stuff 
until I might have been givin’ an imitation 
of a slow movie. That seemed to satisfy 
him, too, and after watchin’ me a while 
and givin’ mea few more hints he drifts off, 
sayin’ I should quit at 4:30. And say, no- 
body would ever collapse from overwork 
holdin’ a job under J. Cheever. It’s about 
as restful a way of winnin’ a pay envelope 
as I ever heard of, and the more I practiced 
the better I got at it. I’d take down a book, 
pat it gentle, look inside to see if there was 
any pictures, stroll over to the window, fan 
it with the duster, and kill four or five min- 
utes before I started to repeat the process. 

“Leisurely, Tosh!” I tells myself. 
“Them’s the orders.” 

And on the tick of 4:30 I quit as prompt 


| as a brick mason when the whistle blows. 


Then I wandered around the grounds a 
while, hung about the garage, watchin’ the 
chauffeur polish the car, and strayed into 


. position. 


says I, ‘‘that when you - 
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the kitchen to see what the cook and maids 
looked like. I needed only one glance to 
guess that J. Cheever had nothing to do 
with pickin’ out the help, for they was a 
scrubby lot. Cook is a rawboned old dame 
with a red face and worried eyes, and the 
maids was a pair of skinny old things that 
acted nervous and fluttery. Might as well 
try to josh your grandmother as them, and 
when that gong started bangin’ they almost 
ran around in circles. 

_ “Who’s ringin’ in a riot call?” I asks. 

“It’s the mistress,”’ says one, whisperin’ 
husky. ‘Oh, dear, perhaps something is 
wrong with the tea.” 

“By the racket,” says I, “I should say 
she’d found ground glass in it.’ 

It seems, though, that this is only one of 
Aunt Sarah’s ways of workin’ out her dis- 
Cook tells me the old lady has 
half a dozen of them gongs hung around in 
different parts of the house, but there’s only 
one beater and she wears that slung from 
her wrist; so when she wants anything, or 
feels like lettin’ out on anybody, she bangs 
away—one bang for the butler, two for the 
downstairs maid, three for the second maid, 
and so on. Even J. Cheever has a ring— 
two short and one long. 

“What if nobody came sometime?” 
says I. : 

Cook rolls her eyes and _ shudders. 
“You’d best: not be thinking such things, 
young man,” says she. 

““Why, she ain’t a mind reader, is she?”’ 
says I. 

She wouldn’t say, but I had a hunch she 
almost believed it was so. And with this 
line on Aunt Sarah, I was kinda bracin’ my- 
self to have her pop out any minute and 
start in on me.’ I had her figured as a hook- 
beaked old battle-ax with a squawk like a 
sour saxophone, and I was all set for a 
bawlin’ out that could be heard by every- 
one on the place. But the afternoon passed 
and the evenin’ slipped by without my get- 
tin’ so much as a sight of her. 

It was 9:30 next mornin’ before I made a 
bluff of openin’ shop in the libr’y, and some 
after ten when J. Cheever percolates in, 
dressed in ridin’ breeches and putties, as a 
real country gentleman should. Heinspects 
what little I’ve done, gives me an O. K. on 
it, yawns and goes out for a walk in the 
gardens. It’s‘a-hard life, havin’ a rich 
countess for an aunt and splittin’ the gro- 
cery bill two ways, even if you are bossed 
around some. 

Maybe it was an hour later, as I was 
strokin’ the dust from a thick book over by 
the open window, that I hears a thump- 
thump comin’ down the hall, I didn’t know 
what the noise was, but it didn’t interest 
me much. I was wavin’ the duster as slow 
as if I was paintin’ a picture that didn’t 
have to be done until next spring. I didn’t 
even look toward the door to see what was 
goin’ by. And the next I knew I hears this 
smooth oily voice sayin’ “I wouldn’t do it 
that way, young man.” 

_ At that I turns and sees this huge female 
standin’ in the doorway, leanin’ on a cane. 
Say, she was an eyeful, all right; built like 
a haystack and all one size from her feet to 
her shoulders. : She has a big heavy face, 


too, as high colored as a new fillin’ station, 


and a mighty keen set of eyes. By the gong 
beater danglin’ from her wrist I knew she 
must be Aunt Sarah, and I expect all I did 


for a minute or so was gawp at her. 


“You're not getting rid of the dust,’’ she 
goes on, ‘‘for it is all blowing back into the 
room. You should be using a soft cloth. 
T’ll see that you have one.” 

Saying which, she waddles down the hall 
a few steps, bangs the gong a couple of 
times and then navigates back. ‘‘Stevens is 
fetching some cloths,’ says she. “‘See that 
you use them.” 

Just then I gets a glimpse of J. Cheever 
dodgin’ around some shrubbery just out- 
side the window. So that’s why he took to 
the garden—to be in on the first battle and 
yet to be out of range. Well, as long as he 
was stretchin’ an ear he might as well hear 
something. 

“Say, auntie,’”’ says I, ‘‘who’s doin’ this 


‘dustin’ job, anyway?” 
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CONSERVATORIES 
MUSIC SCHOOLS AND 
INSTITUTIONS USE 
ELLINGTON PIANOS 
AND RECOMMEND THEM 
ENTHUSIASTICALLY 
FOR THE HOME 


Thirty-one Ellington Pianos are used 
at Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 


* ast Year 446 
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Pianos 


P BY BALDWIN 


Ask any Ellington Dealer for our free book, 


‘**How to Know a Good Piano.” 


Learn about 


our liberal budget plan. 


GRANDS UPRIGHTS PLAYERS 


REPRODUCING 


PIANOS — MODERN _AND 


PERIOD DESIGNS 
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Cabinet 
121% inches 
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Classic 
Gothic 
Design 
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~Banishes “‘Listeners’ F atigue”’ Forever 


HEN a loud speaker loses certain 
notes, your imagination supplies 


the missing frequencies. You 
work hard at listening. ‘Listeners’ Fa- 
tigue” results. The new Peerless Repro- 
ducer has banished all: this. A new 
principle gives amazing results with a 6 
inch cone in a 12% inch Gothic cabinet. 


beheld 
eee 


Gets all the tones, clear and sweet and 


_ full. Any Peerless Dealer will give you 


the Comparative Demonstration that 
proves there is a difference. Meantime 
write for informative loud-speaker 
booklet, “Voices from the Air.” It is 
free. Write your name and address on 
the margin of this page and mail. 


UNITED RADIO CORPORATION, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Our Catalog, mailed on request, de- 
scribes Weis Sectional Bookcases fully, 
and suggests many combinations for 
home, office, school and church usage. 


A Gift Worth Giving! 


| [MAGINE her delight on Christmas morning.,when she 
finds a beautiful Weis Sectional Bookcase waiting to re- 
ceive the home books. How she will admire the design and 
| finish, the dust-proof construction, the noiseless, non-binding, 
non-slamming doors!. And. how she will appreciate your 
thoughtfulness in having given something useful! A Weis 
Sectional Bookcase is just-the-kind-of-gift-to-give, because 
it contributes to the beauty of the home. Ask your furniture 
or office equipment dealer to show you the various styles, 
woods and finishes. A combination may be had to fit almost 
any given wall space, to harmonize with any interior, and 
to accommodate any number of books. 


The Weis Manufacturing Co., Monroe, Michigan 
New York: 


Chicago: 
Horder’s Nine Loop Stores 


Will You Take $2.50 for Each 
Spare Hour? 


Mr. Grant DeK. Pritchard of New 
Jersey sells automobiles all day. 
But on Saturday afternoons and in 
the evenings, he has many times 
averaged $2.50 an hour extra as 
our spare-time subscription repre- 
sentative for The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal 
and The Country Gentleman. But 
there are other reasons which will 
prove just as attractive to you: 
1. You need no previous experi- 
ence to succeed. 
2. You do not need one penny of 
capital. 
3. Profits from the very start. 
4. You work just when it suits 
5 


“How do you like the way my subscription 
orders are coming in to you? Yesterday I 
secured 16 subscriptions. Not bad, con- 
sidering that I’m selling automobiles at 
the same time. The two work together 
splendidly,’’ 


your convenience. 
. You need not leave your own 
locality. 

That’s all we can say in this lim- 
ited space. The next step is up to 
you—which is the reason for the 
coupon. Upon its receipt, we will 
promptly send you all the rest of 
the pleasing details—for there is no 
better time to start than NOW! 


—Grant DeK. Pritchard 


Just Clip the 
Coupon and Mail Today! 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 673 tndevendatrs Sqa., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Your offer sounds attractive. 


Send me all the details. 


Name 


Street 


City 


A. H. Denny, Inc., 356 Broadway 
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“No one at present,” she comes back. 
“Tt is being weakly attempted by an indo- 


lent fat boy.”’ 


“Same to you and many of ’em,” says I. 
She blinks at that, like she was holdin’ 
something in, and then she goes on: ‘‘ Your 
hands aren’t clean. Go and wash them. 


| And your nails are in a frightful condition.” 


“Ain’t it annoyin’,” says I, “‘the way 


' these manicures forget to come around?” 


“Don’t say ain’t,” says she. “There is 


/ no such word.” 


“‘Say,’’ I gasps, ‘‘is there anything at all 


' that’s right about me?”’ 


“Very little,’ says she. ‘‘You are 
slovenly, impudent and lazy. But I have 
improved worse examples. I shall begin 


| with your personal appearance and then we 
| will take up your manners. 


By the way, 
what is your name?”’ 

“Mostly they call me Tosh,” says I, 
grinnin’ out the window at J. Cheever. 

“Absurd!”’ says she. ‘‘What were you 
christened?’ 

“How should I know?” saysI. “Iwasa 
mystery child.” 

““A what?” says she. 

“A stray,” says I. “I was left over in 
the country after a fresh-air excursion and 
never got sent back to my folks. I might 
have come from around here. Any of your 
fam’ly ever get lost that way?”’ 

“Certainly not,” says she. “I do not 
credit your story at all, but I shall have it 
investigated. Meanwhile I shall call you 
Robert, after one of Cheever’s most un- 
promising secretaries—the one who left in 
the night.” 

“T can see why he might,” 
I mean to stick around.” 

“Do,” says she. ‘It will be good for 
you.” 

And with that shot she goes waddlin’ off, 
thumpin’ her stick down the hallway, while 
J. Cheever bobs up from the shrubbery and 
leans his elbows on the window sill. 

“Very good, Tosh,” says he. ‘‘ You held 
your own nobly with her.” 

“T ain’t so sure about that,’ says I. 
“Besides, she acted like she was holdin’ 
back and wasn’t really lettin’ herself go.” 

“‘T have seen Aunt Sarah in better form,” 
he admits. “‘But wait.” 

“Oh, I expect she’ll keep at me,” says I. 
“Wants to make me over, don’t she?”’ 

“She attempts to make everyone over,” 
says he. ‘That is her mission in life. 
But perhaps if you continue to be un- 
abashed ——” 

“Trust me,’”’ says I. 

T’ll say she’s no quitter, though. She 
sends some dust cloths, which I chuck in 
the wastebasket, Next comes some 
orange-wood sticks and a nail file. Then she 
takes to sendin’ notes by the maid. ‘‘ Rob- 
ert, have you washed your hands?” one 
reads; and another says, “‘ Robert, remem- 
ber not to use the word ‘ain’t.’” After 


says I. “But 


‘lunch she pads down the hall again to see if 


I’ve reformed any, and she don’t find any 
change. 

“You are still using that duster, Robert,” 
says she. 

“Yep!” says I. 

“Contrary to my orders,” 

“Tm takin’ 
Royce,” says I. 

And say, then she did light into me, her 
eyes blazin’ wrathful and the language just 
gushin’ out like water from a fire hydrant. 
Why, I didn’t have any more chance of 
registerin’ any smart cracks than as if I’d 
been gagged, and before I knew it she was 
gone, leavin’ me with my front hoof pawin’ 
the air and a lot of zippy repartee clogged 
on my tongue. 

“T missed fire this time,” I tells J. 
Cheever, “but next time I bet I get the 
jump on her and feed in some hot ones.”’ 

“That’s the spirit,” says he. ‘‘ Personally 
I’ve never had any luck with her.” 

“Well, I’m pinch-hittin’ for you,” says 
I, ‘‘and at this game I’ve never been 
fanned yet.” 

So next day I was all primed for Aunt 
Sarah to popin. But at eleven o’clock she 
hadn’t shown up. I’d heard a car drive in 
and out, and some commotion in the main 


says she. 
orders only from Mr. 
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part of the house, with more or less gong- 
bangin’, so I thought maybe she’d had 
callers and had gone off to some committee 
meetin’ or something. I wasn’t exactly off 
my guard, though, so when somebody 


comes tap-tappin’ down the hall I wets my — 


lips and clears my throat. It didn’t sound 
just like Aunt Sarah’s cane with the rubber 
tip on it, but I decided she’d changed to 
another stick. I was hoistin’ some books 
back into one of the cases, so I couldn’t turn 
just then, and the next I knew I was being 
hailed smooth and gurgly. 
“Aittendez mot, fat boy!” says she. 
““Ton-a-day yourself,” says I. ‘‘Rustle 
along, old girl, and don’t bother me.”’ 
“Such a greeting!’ she sorta squeals. 
“Well, you didn’t expect to be kissed, 
did you?” says I. “If you’ll wait a see 


until I finish here I’ll tell you just how un- — 
popular you’re gettin’ with me. What’sthe — 


idea of crashin’ in here anyway? 
Now let’s have this out.’ 


There! — 


And as I starts to turn I spots J. Cheever - 


in his favorite pose just outside the window. 
But this time there’s a different look on his 
face. He has his mouth open and his eyes 
bugged, and he seems to be makin’ some 
sort of signals at me. I couldn’t think of 
anything except that he was eggin’ me 
along to step on it, so I nods and completes 
the pivot. 

And say, it ain’t Aunt Sarah at all. Noth- 
ing like her. In fact this dame in the door- 
way is a tall, well-figured old girl with a 
classy bob to her gray hair and a pink-and- 
white color scheme that’s been laid on 
artistic. Also she’s wearin’ a ritzy knee- 
length costume and carryin’ a fancy prom-— 
enade stick as long as a hoe handle. 

“Gosh!” I gasps. ‘‘Where’s the rest of 
the chorus?”’ 


“Are you talking to me, fat boy?” says © 


she. 

“Blamed if I know,”’ 
your guess?” 

She kind of stiffens up at that, throws 


says I. ‘“What’s 


me a chilly stare and marches off haughty. — 


About then I hears a groan from J. 
Cheever and steps over to find him with 
his head on the window sill. 

“Well, what’s wrong now?” says I. 


‘‘And who was the frisky old girl who’s — 


survived so many face-liftin’s?”’ 

He blinks twice and swallows something 
that seems to taste bitter. ‘‘That,” says 
he, “‘was the Countess Cazzoni.”’ 

“Ouch!”’ says I. 
He bobs his head and lets out another moan, 

“Whew!” says I. ‘‘And she got it hot off 
the bat! But why didn’t you put me wise | 
she was here?” 

“T—I was trying to do. “80,” says J. 
Cheever. ‘‘She arrived unexpectedly while - 
I was out walking. She—she must have > 
been looking for me.’ 

“Tough luck!” says I. “She sure ran 
into something. I expect she didn’t like it 
either.” 

‘She'll be very much annoyed, ”” says he. 
“T—I don’t know what will happen after 
this. 
assure you I don’t fancy it.” 

- I couldn’t blame him, for while the 
countess don’t seem to have the same hectic 
disposition that Aunt Sarah has, she don’t — 
act like she’d let anybody get away with 
much, and I judged that J. Cheever is 
headed for a poor time. My error too. But 
then the best of us will slip. I’d picked the 
wrong aunt, that’s all, and if she took the 
notion there’d soon be another fine country 
home in the market, or at least two of us” 
huntin’ a new boardin’ place. 

Inside of half an hour he was back, 
lookin’ pale and worried. ‘‘The countess 
wishes to see you, ” says he. “She is in the 
drawing-room.” b 

“Oh, allright,” says I. “But if you want 
to do mea favor, see that somebody spreads 
a mattress on the gravel outside the front 
door.” 

Anyhow, I walks in with my chin up. 
She’s alone, sitting straight and dignified in 
a high-back chair. And for a minute or so 

she just looks me over without sayin’ a 
word. Finally she opens up. 
(Continued on Page 210) 


I suppose I must go and see, but I 


“Not Aunt Isabel?” | 


: 


| 


} 
| 
| 
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Lucky boy/ 


A REAL CAP FOR A REAL BOY! He pulls it down 
snug and warm over his ears and forgets that Jack 
Frost is in the air. And what a good looking cap 
it is, too! No wonder millions of boys and girls 
wouldn’t wear any other kind. 


Remember that all knit caps are not Eagleknit. 
Insist on the genuine. It’s the only knit cap that 
completely protects ears, cheeks and_ throat. 


Your local dealer can supply you. 


Eacte Kwnittinc Mitts, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
World’s Largest Makers of Knit Caps 


ESKIMO — 


an Eagleknit Cap 


Here also is a cap that is mighty $7 .00 
good-looking and is an extra- l 
_. ordinary value. Price only - 


deserves 


the preference W, 
Se 
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Let NOGAR set you up in b 


Be your own boss in 1927. — 
We will provide the capital 
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and the goods 


Make up your mind to get out of that rut—to 
earn the money you know you are worth, and 
ought to have. 


Don't give all your energy and the best years of 
your life forasalary that is insufficient for your needs. 


Sell NOGAR Utility Clothes 
and enlarge your income 


You can do it, and you don’t need experience to 
sell these wonderful, long-wearing garments. Hun- 
dreds of our representatives who came to us from low- 
salaried positions are earning two or three times what 
they formerly did. Think of men’s suits and topcoats 
at $12.50 and $13.50! Can't you imagine how easily 
they sell? 

It costs you nothing to become established in busi- 
ness for yourself, if you adopt our plan. We provide 
you, free of charge, with all necessary information. 
We guarantee our garments to be right. We pave the 
way for you by extensive national advertising which 
gives the public confidence in you and the goods you 
are selling. 

You are your own boss. Your earnings are not 
limited—you get all you can make. We assume all 
responsibility es delivery and satisfaction. The Nocar 
Clothing Manufacturing Company, leading and largest 
manufacturers of utility clothing, is the background 
which gives you standing with your prospects. 

We make boys’ clothing, too, and the market for 
this is every home where there is a boy. 


There’s only one NOGAR Cloth 


and we make it 


Only garments shipped direct to customers from our 
factory at Reading, Pa., are made of genuine NoGar 
Cloth, the strongest fabric used in clothing. The public 
knows this and has been warned against imitations. 

Write for full information and try this out in your 


spare time. You have everything to gain and nothing 


4 


NOGAR Suits are ideal for 


to lose. Fill in coupon below and mail at once to secure 
territory. 2 


Suits & Topcoats 


Woda (ays 


Hunting Suits $ 1 5 50 


—= 


Boys’ Suits 
$985 GS $1085 


Slightly Higher in Canada 


By this button you can identify 
the NOGAR Authorized Repre- 
sentative, He will leave you a 
copy of your order, stating plainly 
the conditions of the sale, 


NOGAR CLOTHING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Home Office and Factory, Reading, Pa. 


- 


Mechanics Railroad Men 
Drivers Farmers 

Mill Workers Motorists 
Engineers Gunners 
Chauffeurs Fishermen 


—and all men who need extra-duty clothing 


CLOTHES 


MADE TO STAND THE GAFF 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


To all men who need 
extra-duty clothing 


Nocar Suits were designed primarily 
for work suits and are unequalled for 
this purpose. But they are so up-to-date 
in style and their new weaves and pat- 
terns so attractive that thousands are 
worn as business suits. Ideal for motor- 
ing, gunning and fishing. 

NoGar Topcoats are perfect motor 
coats. 

Mail coupon below for further infor- 
mation, 


Mail this coupon today 


Noaar Ciotutinc Mre. Co. 
Dept. S-12, Reading, Pa. 

Please explain how you’ will set me up in 
business for myself. 


TRNAS. ede, cee nee Oe Be EEE Cray Ae an 


If you do not wish to represent us, but want 
information about NOGAR Clothes, check here[_] 
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“Vee Wentea Vocation 
~a wallet of’ 


ABA 


American 
BANKERS 
Association 


Cheques 


“TRAVEL MONEY” 


Like the Magic Carpet, A-B-A 
Travelers’ Cheques will take 
you wherever you want to go, 


Soke convenient, worry-free travel funds.  Self- 
identifying, saving you the embarrassment of 
having a personal check refused. Light to carry, 
easy to use. Crisp, clean and handsome as new 
bank notes. Good for U.S. customs. Cashable 
day or night, everywhere. 


Buy your A’B-A Travelers’ Cheques at your local bank. 


The Agent for the Member Banks for the payment of all 
American BANKERS Association Travelers’ Cheques ‘is 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK PARIS LONDON 
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(Continued from Page 206) 

““Young man,”’ says she, ‘‘though I failed 
to catch the meaning of all your remarks to 
me, I am certain they were impertinent.” 

“You might be right at that,’ I admits. 

“Hah!” says she. ‘You do not deny? 
Mais oui, mais oui! But why, I ask of you? 
Why to me?” 

“That’s simple, too,’ 
you for Aunt Sarah.” 

“What?” says she. s 

“‘She’s been pesterin’ me a lot since I 
came,” says I, ‘and I was gettin’ good and 
sick of this reform stuff. I was just handin’ 
her a jolt.” 

“A jolt?” says she. ‘‘Ah, I understand! 
You were getting back at Sarah. At my 
busybody sister, eh? O-o-0-o-la-la! Ha- 
ha-ha! At Sarah!’’ With that she throws 
her head back and lets the polite haw- 
haws ripple out free and reckless. ‘Oh, but 
that is good, good!”’ she goes on. “I must 
tell Sarah what she missed, and you must 
say it to me again, fat boy.”’ 

“Tosh, if you don’t mind,” says I. 

“Certainement! It shall be Tosh,” says 
she. “Now say it all again, quickly.” 

Well, I coached her in the lines, as well as 
I could remember, and maybe I touched 


y 


says I, “I took 


1 -7em up here and there, and she pats me on 


the shoulder and tells me to run along. So 
the prospect didn’t look so threatenin’ 
after all. I expect she had her little joke 
with Aunt Sarah too. 

J. Cheever, though, hadn’t been in on 
any of this, for as soon as he’d had a kind of 


| stormy session with her he’d ducked and 


didn’t show up again until dinnertime. I 
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take it he didn’t hear all the details even — 


then, for about nine o’clock he sends up 
word that he’d like to see me in the libr’y, 
and‘I finds him lookin’ sort of dazed. 

“Well, we ain’t been turned out yet, have 
we?” says I, grinnin’. 

“No, thank goodness!”’ says he. ‘But 
‘something else has come up which is quite 
puzzling. It’s about you, Tosh.” 

“Shoot,”’ says I. 

“The countess,” he goes on, ‘‘has come 
over to take a motor trip through New 
England and the White Mountains. A sud- 
den whim. She is starting in the morning, 
and—and she wants you to go with her, 
Tosh.” 

“Me?” says I. 

“‘As guide and interpreter, she says,” 
says he. ‘‘She claims that she has lived 
‘abroad for so many years that she no 
longer speaks the language. Silly of her, of 
course, but she has asked me to lend yeu to 
her for the tour. Will you go?” 

‘“With a countess?”’ says I. ‘You bet! 
And any time she can’t make the natives 
understand, I’ll be right there.’’ 

“But I can’t conceive, Tosh,” says he, 
‘‘why Isabel has developed this sudden lik- 
ing for you.” 

“Ah, they like ’em bold and chatty, 
that’s all,” saysI. “It’s what eased me out 
of South Adnock, and now maybe it’ll take 
me back—ridin’ alongside a countess. Say, 


if I ean work it we'll stop at Fink’s drug © 


store, where I used to juggle soda, and call 
the old Doe out to serve drinks. I’d like 
to see the look on his face when he spots 
me—eh?”’ 
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This roof is solidly built . . . but it leaks heat 

and cold. None of the usual roof materials, when 

used alone, effectively keep in furnace heat in 
winter or shut out sun heat in summer. 


Because furnace heat- 
ed air naturally rises, 
more than 00% of the 
avoidable heat-leakage 
in an uninsulated 


house occurs through 
the roof. 
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Thisseven-sixteenths-inchlayerof Celotex 
Insulating Lumber shuts out heat and cold 
more effectively than all of the materials 
shown in the roof at the left combined. 


POST 


2tt 


Lining your attic with Celotex more than dou- 

bles the protection offered by a roof of usual 

construction. It will make your home more com- 
fortable all year ‘round and save money. 


Notice how quickly snow melts off the 

roofs of most houses. Furnace heat, 

leaking through the roofs, melts it. 

Note how snow remains on the roof 
of the insulated house. 


ests show startling facts 


about your house ! 


Heat and cold leak through supposed- 
ly well-built roofs at a terrific rate. 
End this discomfort and waste by lin- 
ing your attic with Celotex. It will 
save in fuel money more than it costs. 


ce has made important dis- 
coveries about the usual building 
materials! Accurate laboratory tests 


‘prove that wood, brick, plaster, wall- 


boards, shingles, roofing materials, 
etc., when used alone, offer too little 
resistance to the passage of heat and 
cold. Careful experiments in hundreds 
of homes show that there is an avoid- 


“able heat loss of from 25% to 35% 


Anyone who can use a saw 
and hammer can finish off 
an attic room with Celotex. 
You simply nail the broad, 
light boards to the stua- 
ding and rafters. Celotex 
not only shuts out heat and 
cold but converts your old 
altic into an attractive, liv- 
able room. 


right through the walls 
and roofs of homes built 
with these materials 
alone. 

Solid construction is 
not enough. A special 
heat-stopping, or insu- 
lating material is 
needed. Now, this protection is avail- 
able for every home, new or old. 

Celotex Insulating Lumber effec- 
tively stops the passage of heat and 
cold. It shuts out wind and damp- 
ness, quiets noise. The broad Celo- 
tex boards are stronger in walls than 
wood lumber. Already more than 
90,000 new homes have been built 
with Celotex. These homes are 


warmer in winter, cooler in 
summer, stronger and about 
14 more economical to heat. 
They have set a new stand- 
ard of American building 
practice. 


CELOTEX. 


INE YOUR ATTIC with Celotex. Even if 
your home was built before Celo- 

tex was available, you can still enjoy 
many of these advantages by lining 
your attic with this amazing lumber. 
While attic lining cannot effect the 
same results as complete house insu- 
lation, it gives protection where it is 
most needed. The roof is the most 
exposed, yet the thinnest and least 
protected part of your house. Also, be- 
cause heated air rises, more than 60% 
of the avoidable heat-leakage in an 
uninsulated house is through the roof. 


St MORE than it costs. Lining 
your attic with Celotex is not a big 
job or an expensive job. You simply 
nail the broad, light boards right to the 
studding and rafters. Enough Celotex 
to line your attic will cost you very 
little. And Celotex will more than pay 
for its cost in the fuel money it saves. 

Celotex also converts your old at- 
tic into a comfortable, livable room. 


INSULATING LUMBER 


Its golden-tan color and rough-tex- 
tured surface make an attractive wall 
finish . . . or you can decorate it in 
many ways. There are also many other 
places where Celotex is the ideal ma- 
terial for re-decorating, repairing or 
remodeling. 

Ask your architect, contractor or 
lumber dealer to tell you more about 
this amazing lumber. All lumber deal. 
ers can supply Celotex. Also ask about 
the $200 go/d bond now issued on all 
Celotex insulated homes. 

Meanwhile, send the coupon below 
for the free Celotex Building Book. 
It tells you how to use Celotex in 
old and new homes alike. 

THE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mills: New Orleans, La. 
Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 


Canadian Representatives : Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd. 
Montreal Toronto Halifax Winnipeg Vancouver 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, Dept. M-72 
645 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send the Celotex Building Book 


S. E. P.—12-11-26 
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To the “Discriminating — 
From a Famous Maker of Gifts 


AND now for the season of gay affairs... 


and gifts .. . Johnston presents to the 
fastidious . . . the five-pound Choice Box. 
A triumph .. . each luscious morsel expres- 


sive of a highly specialized skill that reaches 


Sedeh We A (e; (@ 


Me Le W eA RE ee: 


new heights in this supreme Johnston crea- 
tion. Five pounds... that your gift may 
carry the added distinction of quantity . 

Johnston’s ... by all means . .. that it 
may bear your true sense of discrimination. 
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the better a Stores in your oe , 
bourhood. The wide variety in 
this box is hinted by its name. 
Filled with 22 different kinds of 
candies. . . each of superlative | 
Johnston goodness... elpecially — 
packaged for the superlative gift, 4 
also in one, two and three pound 
packages at $1.50 the pound. 


, ee of the 
BORG © S Y 


“For I dipt into the future far as human eye 
could see, 


Saw the Vision of the world, and all the 
wonder that would be; 


Saw the heavens fill with commerce, 
ARGOSIES of magic sails, 


Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down 
with costly bales,”’ 


.. . Tennyson’s LoCKsLEY HALL 


Ano so her ARGOSY came to port... 
the wonder of the future, her possession 
of today ...A new and stately pattern 
in 1847 ROGERS BroOs. Silverplate. . . 
now on display at the stores of silverware 
metchants everywhere . . . in flatware and 
hollowware . . . knives, forks and spoons, 
with dinner and tea services to match. 


Booklet Z-90 of the ARGOS Y designs in flat- 
ware and hollowware will be gladly sent on 
request... Address Dept. E, International 
Silver Company, Meriden, Connecticut. 


‘1847 ROGERS BROS: 


ShLVER?P LATE 


CaNnabA: INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 
or Canapa, LrmiTep, HaMILTon, ONTARIO 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO 39) 
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The gift that kee 


eMusic... ! After all, what gift 
can bring more genuine pleasure, day 
in and day out, than music? Gladstone 
called it ‘‘one of the most forcible in- 
struments for training, for arousing and 
for governing the mind and the spirit 
of man.” 


The new Orthophonic Victrola, mu- 
sical marvel of the age, furnishes the 
finest music for the home. Whenever 
you wish. Without regard to season or 
hour. Music to meet the mood of the 
moment. Enduring operas. Great sym- 
phonies. Delightful songs. Lively 
dance music. 
the world’s foremost artists. 


Hear the Orthophonic Victrola play 
the wonderful new Victor Records, 
made the new Victor way. In no other 
way can you have such music in your 
home. For this great instrument 1s 
based upon the new, scientific principle 
of “‘matched impedance,’’ which gives 
full «value to every ‘aotes... s. depth, 
roundness . flawless reproduction! 


VICTROLA 4-7 


Cabinet mahogany, 

veneered, blended, in 

Italian Renaissance 
style. $125 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 


All played or sung by } 


ever after 


£ 


ea 


= = > The principle is controlled exclusively 
: by the Victor Talking Machine Co. 


There is no way to describe the music 
that flows in a golden flood from this — 
amazing instrument, except to say that 
it duplicates the original rendition with- 
out loss or deviation. Asa camera brings 
you péctures, the Orthophonic Victrola 
brings you music that is a perfect like- 
ness of the original. 

The beauty of the Victor cabinets — 
matches the beauty of the music itself. — 
They are fashioned from choicest woods 
by craftsmen whose lives have been de- 
voted to fine cabinetmaking. A wide 
choice of models, $300 down to $95. 


Will there be an Orthophonic Victrola 
in your home this Christmas? If you see — 
your Victor dealer at once, there will. — 
Victor’s unsurpassed production facili- 

ties have been strained to the utmost to 

Console type instrument in Spanish style. Cabinet finished meet the demand for Orthophonic Vice 
in mahogany, two-toned, blended. $160 : 

; trolas and Victor Records. So get your 

= order in immediately. Time will prove 

this the best investment you ever made! 


CREDENZA 


The Orthophonic Victrola in its highest development. Cre- 
dence type cabinet, walnut or mahogany finish, blended, 
with Italian Renaissance decorations. $300 


GRANADA 


VICTROLA 4 
8-4 
Cabinet mahog- j 


any, veneered, 
_ blended, in Ital- 
tan Renaissance 


style. $235 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 
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On Christmas Counte 


thousands seek that 
protecting word © 


ZIPPERS” 


Bi 


HERE is another gift so easy 
to choose, so sure to please, as 
Zippers? .- - Women appreciate 
the stylish grace they give to 
ankles; men like the comfort 


and convenience, and children 


delight in the novelty of the 
fastener which their small fingers 
can move so easily. 


But in choosing such a gift, you 
need one precaution. Take an 
instant to find the name Zipper, 


because those who receive the 


gift will do so by instinct. Your 
care in choosing gifts reveals your 
own discrimination — make sure 
you are giving the genuine, it is 
easy to find the name on the flap. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, Established 1870, AKRON, OHIO 


In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Company, Ltd., Kitchener, Ontario 


ZIPPERS | 
(Soodrich 
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Comfort | 
the new note in Dinner Clothes 


Remember what a stiff, awkward 

affair the dinner suit used to be? A 

man hated to get into one. Today, 

thanks to common sense, dinner 

clothes are very different. They’re 

formal—but they’re comfortable too! 

Of course, not every maker can put 

formality and comfort into the same 

suit. It’s a matter that demands 

absolute correctness of cut. This 

model has it. In fact, Society Brand 
E Clothesarefamousforjust that thing, 
Look for the 


Society Brand label 
in the pocket 


Send for Dinner Suit folder 
and name of nearest dealer 


— Society Brand Clothes 


{Society Brand College Clothes are preferred everywhere by men on the campus} 


} 


ALFRED DECKER & COHN . —Makers +. CHICAGO + NEW YORK . In Canada .» SOCIETY BRAND CLOTHES LIMITED « Montreal 


P Se 


7 
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Guest IVORY & the trim Little feminine 
cake of genuine IVORY 


UEST IVORY does more than 

cleanse your skin gently and 
safely—it adds a new pleasure to 
this daily duty. 


N° strong perfumes, no artificial — 

coloring matter, no drugs or — 
medicines are allowed to adulterate 
the purity that has made Ivory 


It is mild, soothing, kind to sen- famous. 


sitive complexions, of course, as 
Ivory has been since 1879. And that 
is the very most any soap can do— 
for complexions. But to gratify 
slim fingers and delight the eye, 
Guest Ivory is petite, dainty, deli- 
cately modeled, and charmingly 
garbed in blue. 


May we suggest that you give 
Guest Ivory an immediate trial? 
You will love it! And you will be 
surprised at its modest price—five — 
cents. Like so many other women 
you will probably buy three cakes” 
at a time for the modest sum of — 
fifteen cents. ‘ 

_PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Guest: 1V ORY 
For the face and hands 
} As fine as soap can be 


| 99 *%00% Pure 
It ‘Floats 
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OT very many years ago 

most men believed the 

fluctuations of business 

were as much beyond their 
control as the snows of winter and 
the rains of spring. A merchant or 
manufacturer might profit by antici- 
pating a period of growth, and avoid 
or minimize losses by preparing for the falling off, but the phenomenon known as the 
cycle was accepted as an unalterable law of economics. When a particularly enterprising 
company succeeded in maintaining or increasing its volume of business during a 
depression, it was said by some that this was accomplished at the expense of competitors, 
and by others, that it was merely the exception which proved the rule. Even when 
these instances were multiplied, our people clung for a long time to the idea that the 
cycle was an integral part of the structure 
of business. 

The gradually developing conviction that 
this is not true, in my opinion, is the most 
encouraging step we have taken toward the 
possible eventual elimination of national 
periods of depression. It is far more im- 
portant than any of the efforts made or plans 
proposed to control either the upward or 
downward trend of the cycle, although many 
of these are imperative now and in all prob- 
ability must be continued in use for some 
years to come. The methods of treat- 
ing the effects of a malady, however, 
«indergo constant change as the physi- 
cian learns more and more about its 
cause, and I believe the rec- 
ords of the past few years 
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will show that a similar process is 
well under way in business as a con- 
sequence of the admission that cycles 
are not necessary. 

Lack of confidence is now recog- 
nized as the basis of the business 
cycle, just as it furnished the foun- 
dation for nearly every other com- 
mercial evil we have ever known. Looking backward over the years, we can see that 
the cure for practices, beliefs and superstitions tending to limit the expansion of business 
has always been found—sometimes where it was least expected—in a development of 
mutual trust. Again and again we have seen that efforts to control symptoms and 
effects have only resulted in perpetuating them. The idea of limiting production to 
avoid depressions is a case in point. It has been discarded in favor of increased 
distribution, the first essential to which is a stronger 
and more widespread faith in the future of the ford 
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country. As this develops, the need for limiting produc- 
tion disappears, and so it has always been. 

History, therefore, may be repeating itself although we 
challenge the idea that depressions are a necessary evil. It is 
well to be on the safe side and to do all that we can to be pre- 
pared for fluctuations in demand, in either direction. But 
after these precautions have been taken we are under the 
responsibility, as citizens, of seeking the underlying causes 
for business disruptions. And if we study the history of 
business I think we shall find the principles have always 
been the same. Suspicion has bred uncertainty, whereas 
confidence has led to stability. The only real difference 
today is in the constantly enlarging scale of our operations. 
We must apply to all business the standards of fair dealing, 
leading to faith in one another, now accepted as fundamen- 
tal in transactions between individual buyers and sellers. 

The one-price system is an example of what I have in 
mind. It is now taken for granted, but members of the 
older generations may recall the struggle that accompanied 
its introduction, little more than half a century ago. Up 
to that time business had been conducted frankly under 
the doctrine of caveat emptor. For thousands of years, with 
relatively minor exceptions, haggling over price had been 
regarded as the essence of salesmanship. The seller asked 
more than he ever expected to get and the buyer offered 
less than he was really willing to pay. The one-price sys- 
tem proposed that sales should be made on the basis of 
mutual confidence. Many merchants whose personal in- 
tegrity was beyond question regarded this as chimerical. 
But gradually it was demonstrated that since the major- 
ity of human beings are honest, it is the natural inclina- 
tion of the majority to believe in others until dishonesty is 
proved. 

The growth of confidence between buyer and seller has 
been going on apace ever since, and business today could 
not be conducted without it. Instead of permitting prices 
to rise to any heights the traffic would bear, as some com- 
mentators feared at the time the one-price system was 
advocated, it has turned out to be a powerful influence 
in the stabilization of prices at their natural economic 
level, and the social consequences 
have become almost incalculable. 
It was uniformity of price that 
paved the way for national in- 
dustries. Therefore it was logical 
that the principle of mutual con- 
fidence should be extended into 
other fields, and it was this ex- 
tension which made possible the 
combinations of large interests 
marking the early years of this 
century. Big businessmen began 
to trust one another. Even 
though their joint aim may have 
been monopoly, the structure of 
their agreements rested on co- 
operation, taking the place of 
unregulated competition resting 
on suspicion. 


The Confidant of Business 


HIS development of large 

combinations caused as much 
misgiving in many quarters as 
the abandonment of haggling, 
twenty-five years earlier, but no 
one now denies that it repre- 
sented a distinct advance from 
the point of view of business and 
the public. Its chief weakness, it 
is now apparent, lay in the extent 
to which at first it attempted to 
limit the principle of fair deal- 
ing. Men who had operated 
their own relatively small indus- 
tries as private enterprises, more 
or less to suit themselves, found 
it difficult to accept the idea of 
public regulation. They had 
learned to discard secrecy among 
their associates, and the move- 
ment toward its elimination 
among competitors was making 
rapid progress, but the thought 
of giving tle public access to the 
books was repugnant. We know 
now that though this attitude 
was defended on principle, as a 
supposedly inalienable right, the 
real reason for it was that these 
men were apprehensive of un- 
justified public interference. . In 


other words, they lacked confidence in the people. It is 
worthy of note that the majority of them had no idea of 
cheating. We heard more of the few exceptional cases in 
which men sought to take unfair advantage of the new 
opportunity, but for every business pirate there were a 
hundred builders. 

We are still hearing echoes of the bitterness occasioned 
by the dispute over this matter of publicity, long after it was 
adopted by the great majority of progressive business men. 
Publicity in matters of policy, capital, earnings, expenses 
and other matters, once closely guarded from the public, 
goes far beyond the requirements of the law today. As 
recently as 1911, when I expressed the opinion, on the 
witness stand in Washington during the Government’s 
attack on the United States Steel Corporation, that any 
business big enough to be of public harm through misuse 
of its power should be subject to the proper control and 
regulation of the public administration, many of my asso- 
ciates—competent, honest and fair-minded men—dis- 
agreed withme. But today we find this attitude completely 
reversed. Instead of giving out facts about our industries 
under compulsion, as a sop to the public, many of our large 
corporations recognize publicity as a legitimate and vital 
means of retaining the confidence of the public. 

Any business man who wants to keep the facts of his 
business to himself still has the right to do so. He may 
protect that right by the simple expedient of keeping his 
business so small that whatever he may do will be of no 
public consequence. In that position, if he attempts to 
push prices too far up or wages too far down, he finds him- 
self without customers or workers. This price for his secrecy 
is obviously more than the right it maintains is worth. Sub- 
consciously, perhaps, in many instances, this is the line of 
reasoning now being followed in all our business and social 
relations in the United States, although the practice may 
not have caught up with the principle. We are learning to 
abandon rights which have become worthless in exchange 
for new ones of real value. 

This surrendering of petty rights has been made possible 
only by a general development and extension of the spirit 
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of fair dealing. This now governs the relations between 
individual buyer and seller, between competitors, between 
groups of producers or distributors and groups of buyers, 
between employers and workers, and, most important of 
all, between the public as a whole and business as a whole, 
Mutual trust and confidence have become so thoroughly 
established in all these fields that the exceptions attract 
most of the public attention. There are too many excep- 
tions; we still have a long way to go. But a constant 
pressure of opinion is being brought to bear, tending to 
correct conditions which are out of alignment with the 
national standards and the will for progress and prosperity. 

The business cycle is recognized as unnecessary, gen- 
erally speaking, because it is in this category. Under 
analysis it is revealed, not as an accident but as the conse- 
quence of a series of specific acts or omissions, many of 
which, notably speculation, appear to be beyond our con- 
trol. If the people of the United States were content to 
stop there we should probably go on forever in the same 
old way, following every period of prosperity by a period of 
hard times. But I think it is evident from the record that 
our people are not satisfied to accept this system as the 
best civilization can evolve. They are going behind the 
specific acts or omissions which may not be controlled, or 
which it might not be the part of wisdom to control, 


to get at the root of the disease, establishing a standard 


of codperative confidence in the future of our country, 
which I regard as one of the remarkable social phenomena 
of history. 


One More River to Cross 


EFORE going into the reasons for this I should like 
to review what has happened, as I see it, from still 
another angle because it reveals one great gulf in mutual 
understanding still remaining to be bridged. As recently 
as fifteen years ago business and Government were still 
openly antagonistic. In many circles it was still thought 
to be one of the chief functions of Government, not to con- 
trol and regulate the growth of business but to combat 
this growth at every turn. The 
attack on the Steel Corporation 
was not the last effort in this 
direction, but I think it repre- 
sented the climax of a point of 
view. Since that time the idea 
has been gaining converts that 
when you strike at a national in- 
dustry you strike at the prosper- 
ity of all the people. 

While most business men may 
agree that the Government is 
always fair in its intentions 
and nearly always fair in prac- 
tice, there is a disposition to 
deny this in the next breath 
by criticism of © officeholders 
who are part of the national 
Government. There is also a 
natural and parallel disposition 
on the part of some officeholders 
to criticize certain developments 
of business. And although we 
are making rapid progress here 
in the development of mutual 
confidence and understanding, 
the rate of progress is delayed by 
the extent to which issues are 
subordinated to and clouded by 
personalities. If we could estab- 
lish the same standards of faith 
between the representatives of - 
the people and business as we 
have attained in the direct rela- 
tions between business and the 
public, we should then be in po- 
sition to work together for the 
control of acts that lead to busi- 
ness depression, or for the Jevel- 
opment of means to make these 
acts harmless. 

I recommend to business men 
in general the effort to establish 
this spirit of confidence as the 
most valuable and far-reaching 
contribution they can make 
toward the assurance of contin- 
ued prosperity. Even when the 
views of two men or two groups 
as to a course of action are dia- 

| metrically opposed, nothing is 
to be gained by criticism of a 
(Continued on Page 63) 
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For a Moment She Saw Them Outlined Against the Lightning, Man and Dog at the Grapple; They Disappeared 


ETTE was suffering the pangs of the femme incom- 
prise; not only because hers was the age at which 
one does suffer them but because she had reason. 

Misunderstanding, injustice—these things are hard to 
bear, particularly hard for a Basque to bear. She sat in 
the pigpen, after the manner of Job, fondling a young 
shote—there is something consolatory in the touch of 
small nuzzling creatures—and, reflecting upon the hollow- 
ness of her world, considered exchanging it for a better one. 
Not that-of heaven; judging by the accounts of Monsieur 
le Curé, who ought to know, heaven sounded rather dull; 
but that, for example, of her charming new sister-in-law— 
Paris, England, the Americas. 

A far ery from a Pyrenean pigpen to Paris, perhaps; 
but there was nothing in so ambitious a fancy to daunt 
any young Urruty, child as she was of a world-faring 
people. At a certain age, if one happens to be Urruty, one 
roves; only hitherto the more notable of the family rovers 
had not been hampered by petticoats. 

Bette deposited the shote in the mire whence it came, 
pleased with the resulting condition of her own petticoats, 
usually immaculate. She would go dirty all day, she 
thought—dirty as a boy. Who was to care? 

“Adieu, my friend,” she said to the shote gloomily. 
“Amnuse yourself to the most possible; soon you will be- 
come ham, like your ancestors. As for me, il faut voyager.” 

It was the Féte-Dieu. In all the valleys, in all the world 
doubtless, there was not another Christian beside herself 
who failed on this day to celebrate the feast day of God. 
Even in the village nobody was at home except infants too 
young to know what they were missing, and very ancient 
folk, like Damasa, their own ateta-anna, who were too old 
to care. Not that Damasa was really aieta-anna to the 
house; their only true grandmother was the matriarch 
herself, a lady of quite different kidney; but since ancient 
cousins must be well cared for, and since every decent 
household has its aieta-anna to help with the babies and 
tend the fire and mind the house, they had Damasa. 


ee: 


The crone nodded in the chimney corner over a fire she 
had built as soon as the matriarch was out of the way— 
Madame Urruty not being one to encourage the extrava- 
gance of fires in June. She looked very much like a witch- 
wife, with her familiar, the cat Gathid, dozing languidly on 
the settle beside her. She had stuck a sprig of fennel in 
the keyhole to keep out Trufadee and such other demons 
as might seize the occasion to go abroad, as they are so apt 
to do on a day of festival. Damasa knew a great deal 
about the ways of devils. Her intimate accounts of them 
filled Bette and the other children with a fearful pleasure. 
But today Bette was not in the mood for being pleased. 

She roamed about restlessly, free to do what she liked— 
too free. On this day there were no duties; food was not 
cooked, clothing was not washed, the mules grazed, the 
plow oxen idled in luxury—there were no pleasant, busy 
sounds of labor anywhere. The very house had an un- 
familiar, luxurious air since Esteban’s marriage. 

All the long months of his honeymoon, while the lovers 
wandered the world hand in hand, doubtless seeing noth- 
ing at all but each other, workmen under the eye of 
Esteban’s grandmother had been making things more 
suitable for Esteban’s bride. More suitable indeed! mut- 
tered Bette’s mother angrily. What was this Emily, then— 
a royalty? A queen of the aborigines? 

But Bette suspected that her mother secretly admired 
Emily as much as any of them, with the pathetic admira- 
tion of the hopelessly fat for the exquisitely slim. 

The child paused at the door of the salha, somewhat 
awed by its appearance. No place, this, to desecrate with 
muddy sabots! It would not know itself, the salha; no 
longer a big, bare entry hall where farm implements were 
stored and harvest dances held on occasion. The stone 
threshing floor, where the old men of the farm used to 
thresh out the grain with flails, was covered with skins of 
beasts—tigers, leopards, bears—sent home by Esteban from 
wherever he happened to kill them. The walls were hidden 
by faded tapestries and velvets out of la madre’s marriage 


chests; over the great hooded chimney, smoked by many 
a roasting sheep or hog for the harvest feasts, hung a 
painting so dim one could not be sure what it was. Bette 
herself saw nothing desirable about this picture except the 
frame, but la madre valued it, as a keepsake doubtless, be- 
cause it had once been painted for the house by a guest 
named Velasquez. 

Furnishings had been brought to the salha from other 
rooms—tall carven chairs like thrones, high-backed set- 
tles, Spanish chests and armoires rich in brilliant color, 
with much gold. From the stair rail and the high black- 
ened rafters fluttered faded, tattered banners of glory 
under which the men of that house had fought, from the 
time of the battle of Las Navas de Tolosa to the late en- 
gagement at Verdun. There was also an American flag, 
in compliment; the idea of Esteban’s father. 

Undoubtedly the salha was impressive. Bette wondered 
why. There was nothing new or really chic in the room 
except the portrait of Emily in her wedding dress, white 
and lovely; and even this would have been improved, con- 
sidered Bette, by the presentment of Esteban seated be- 
side her, in full dress, with his bride’s hand resting upon 
his shoulder. 

Upstairs one had changes also—hand basins in each 
room, cunningly fitted out with water that ran hot and 
cold; marble tubs so elegant as to make bathing almost a 
pleasure; a bridal apartment done in the mdde Améri- 
caine—flowered papers on the walls, mirrors on hinges, 
chairs that rocked like cradles, a magnificent bed of brass 
that shone like gold. Esteban had sent for these furnish- 
ings to the city of New York itself, to be sure they were 
correct. 

But the cobbled courtyard Was altered most of all. Gone 
the fine rich pile of rotting manure, no ducks disported 
themselves in the drainage pool, chickens were no longer 
free to roam with now and then the company of an adven- 
turous hog. Only la madre’s gayly painted beehouses were 
left, beneath a nectarine tree espaliered against the south 
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wall, since bees do not like to be moved. Striped awnings 
of red and orange now shaded the place, basket chairs and 
tables stood about, iron benches, pepper trees and olean- 
ders in tubs, palms, birds in cages; the drainage pool itself 
blossomed with exotie water lilies sent by Esteban from 
the Argentine. The courtyard looked, to Bette’s dazzled 
eyes, as elegant as the ¢errasse of the hotel at Biarritz, 
visited on her one excursion into the world at the time of 
Esteban’s marriage. And that is exactly what Emily said 
of it herself. The changes were a surprise for her. They 
had escorted her first of all to the transformed courtyard. 

“Oh, oh, but I wouldn’t know the place!” she had gasped. 
“Tt might as well be the palm room of a resort hotel!” 

Not only Bette detected the disappointment in her tone. 
Esteban’s face fell. “I thought it would be pleasant for 
you, my Emilie. I thought it would seem more like 
home.” 

The wife of Esteban always knew what to say to him. 
She put a quick little hand up against his cheek. “Like 
home? But, my dearest, it is home!”’ 

What did they matter then, a few extraneous awnings 
and brass beds and tubs of oleander? 

The little girl sighed with reminiscent sentiment. How 
it was pleasant, she thought, to love like that! It made 
one warm in the bosom to think of the way they gazed 
at each other, those two; so that often they forgot people 
were about, and fell silent in the midst of conversation, 
and presently wandered off together, hand in hand, to be 
alone; while /a madre and her son Pedro exchanged amused 
smiles and Bette’s mother bridled, muttering that such 
conduct was really un peu trop naif! 

Bette, suddenly quite lonesome at the thought, sought 
the company of her friend Nagarro, at ease like the rest of 
the world upon his doorstone, yet with an ear cocked as 
always for danger—passing gypsies, an occasional char-a- 
bancs of tourists roaring by, cagots who came to beg— 
those queer, misshapen creatures who need no longer whine 
their old Biblical warning “‘Unclean, unclean,” since 
leprosy had been abolished in the Pyrenees by order 
of the Holy Father; and also, perhaps, by the cleans- 
ing, healing cross winds which blow out of Africa 
and the Bay of Biscay. 

Madame Urruty pitied cagots, as became a Chris- 
tian, and gave them work in her cork forests down 
the valley; but everybody avoided them still as in 
the days before their isolation was abolished by de- 
cree; and since they associated and intermarried 
with none but one another they became with each 
generation queerer and duller in the wits, and more 
than ever like the ugly, twisted cork trees among 
which they lived. Bette shared Nagarro’s 
acute distaste for cagots. 

With the gitanos it was different—a 
swarthy, handsome, gayly colored folk, 
wandering the ways of the earth en route 
to. the yearly meeting place of all gypsies 
at Tarascon in the Midi. Bette crossed 
herself at sight of them, as was the custom; 
nevertheless she always ran to the gate 
to watch these evil ones pass; and they, 
recognizing her there, would call out softly, 
“Are you ready to come with us this year, 
little gorgio?’”’ Then Nagarro, sensing 
temptation perhaps, would rush to the 
rescue, roaring after them down the road 
like_a fussy old lion. But the gypsies 
would only laugh back at Bette; they who 
could charm the fish and cause the milk 
cattle to go on strike by a whispered word—what fear had 
they of awatchdog? It was perhaps as well that no gitanos 
passed in the road that day with invitations. 

The little girl sighed aloud. At the moment the grand 
procession of the Corpus Christi would be approaching the 
Place, doubtless; prominent citizens leading, in antique 
costumes and droll false faces; mountebanks leaping and 
gamboling about to the glory of God; musicians playing 
all at once, in different keys, but how stirringly! Then the 
priest, or possibly it would be even a bishop, striding along 
under a canopy borne aloft by little scarlet acolytes who 
looked very important; next, the pelotaris who were to 
play in the tournament, all in white linen with scarlet 
sashes, her own father and brother among them. Last, led 
by a plump angel in pink tarlatan, who was in private life 
the mayor’s daughter, the town’s medieval dragon, from 
which it had been relieved by miraculous intervention; 
preserved in papier-maché, belching forth red fire, teeter- 
ing past on six proud boys, hidden in its interior, who were 
its legs. One no longer quite believed in the dragon as in 


early youth, but it still had power to awe. 
Bette pictured the midday repast which tout le monde 


She Hobbled to the Door and Looked About Her. 
Maliciously to Herself. 


always in a pale-green sheath of silk like a flower, with a 
long green coat to match, and on her head a close-fitting 
little cloche of green like the cap of a flower bud. And how 
charming she would make herself to everyone, that Emily! 
Coquetting demurely with the old men, curtsying re- 
spectfully to their wives, teasing the shy boys, and being so 
sweet to all the envious young girls that Bette’s heart gave 
a throb of jealousy. 

Then, while towt le monde digested comfortably, with 
toothpicks, the pastorale would occur, done by the mask- 
ers; all the virtuous characters to the right dressed in blue, 
all the villains to the left in red, which made everything 
so comprehensible; playing perhaps Charlemagne and the 


Twelve Peers, or some other chanson de geste as pleasantly 
familiar— Basques do not care for surprises in their enter- 
tainment. 

And then at last, with fanfare of horns and beating of 
drums, the moment of the day, the pelota! Bette dared 
not dwell upon it—the most important tournament of 
years, not only the champion Urruty playing—which of 
itself constituted an occasion—but his father Pedro, 
alcalde of the district and one-armed as he was, who had 
been challenged to combat by a gentleman from another 
province, also one-armed since the war; so that for weeks 
past farm work had been neglected while Urruty pére 
practiced at the village fronién, under instruction from the 
blacksmith and later from Urruty fils, who had cut short 
his honeymoon and hastened home in order to coach his 
parent for this great sporting event. And Bette not there 
to see! Did it bear thinking of? 

She hurried her mind on to the dancing, which would 
begin with dark; the mayor leading in the dignified carrica 
dantza, with perhaps her mother as partner—for Madame 
Fancine was still, as the saying goes, light on the foot 
though heavy on the knee. Soon the whole Place would be 
giddy with whirling, swaying couples, young and old, snap- 
ping the fingers, clapping the hands; Emily and Esteban 
the most graceful of them all. 


“‘He, He,’? She Chuckled 
‘*They Will Play No Pelota This Day!’’ 
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And at the last, and best, the singing—ah, the singing! 
Bette loved music with all the starved passion of those who 
cannot make it—languorous sequidillas from across the 
border, with the throbbing accompaniment that sounds 
like the throbbing of hearts; stirring war ballads out of 
Navarre; native shepherd complaintes; the Errege Jan, 
the Captive Bird—wistful ancient melodies of an ancient 
people. For finale, standing all together, the men uncovered, 
the women holding hands, the Guernaka Arbola, the Holy 
Tree of Liberty, that fine expression of a race to which for 
centuries Basques have marched to death or victory. 

Bette rarely ventured to sing alone; people laughed at 
her; but under cover of a hundred, five hundred voices, 
how her own uncertain little treble rose and soared, like the 
braying of a glad young mule in the spring pastures! And 
as they sang a proud remembering smile would touch her 
grandmother’s lips, and tears would roll unheeded down 
the cheek of Pedro, her soldier father, who thought of all 
the others—brothers, sons, his neighbors—who had lately 
marched behind him, singing so, out of the loved hills to 
which they would nevermore return. 

Féte-Dieu, one of the great meeting days of her people, 
dead and living; and Bette not there to sing! For she had 
been found unworthy. The Urruty household, for the first 
time in history, harbored a thief. 

Freebooting and cattle raiding were not unknown in the 
family record, to be sure. One of Bette’s ancestors was 

lieutenant to that renowned corsair and 
pirate, Michel the Basque; and even at 
the present day the name was fairly 
familiar to certain unsympathetic offi- 
cials who imprison maledetta for smug- 
gling contraband. But that, pointed out 
Madame Urruty sternly, was another 
affair. Risk was involved, men took as 
they gave, staked their lives on a gamble. 
It was not as if they had, like Bette, 
been trusted and had failed.of their 
trust! ‘‘Who,” reasonably inquired 

Madame Urruty, ‘would expect to trust 

smugglers and pirates?” 

At this point Bette detected an un- 
controllable twitch of amusement about 
the lips of her new sister-in-law. So, 
unfortunately, did her grandmother. 

“One sees no occasion for levity,” 
the old lady remarked with dignity. 

- “America is apparently a nation which 

’ smirks! As for you, my child, you will 
retire to your prie-dieu, where, after tell- 
ing the rosary five times upright on your 
knees—upright, if you Please—you will 
decide your own penance.’ 

Bette gave a moan of dismay. ‘No 
one, not even Monsieur le Curé, could 
devise such soul-searching punishments 
for herself as conscientious Bette. It 
was a gift, a matter of the imagination. 
Bette was wasted upon an age which had 
no Inquisition. Emily, out of sympathy, 
made wordless suggestions with her lips: 
“Do without candy! Give away your 
new hair ribbons!” 

But the conscience of Bette was one 
that scorned half measures. “Since one 
is guilty of so serious a crime,” she 
quavered, “‘ doubtless the penance should 
be also of the most serious?”’ — 

Doubtless, agreed her grandmother. 

So Bette, having consulted her prie-dieu, returned to 
them with the stoic announcement that she would not ac- 
company the family on the morrow to the Féte-Dieu. 

Even her grandmother was unprepared for the magni- 
tude of this penalty. “It is holiday, petite! There will be 
nobody on the place. For so young a girl to be left alone in 
a house all day is hardly comme il faut.” 

She would be not quite alone, reminded Bette. “There 

was the dog Nagarro; there was also the avela-anna, for 
Damasa was too old now to attend any holiday except the 
pardon of Saint Blaise, where she took hairs from the tails 
of all the household animals to be burned oper witch- 
craft. 
' La madre found herself with nothing more to say; and so 
Bette, without tears, saw her family depart early in the 
morning for the*distant market town; did not weep even 
when Esteban and Emily, who left much later than the 
others because of their fast automobile, begged her to re- 
consider the matter and go with them. 

“God will comprehend,” said her brother abieeatee 
“that we have here a family affair which needs your coun- 
tenance. How shall we distinguish ourselves at the game, 
we Urruty, without-a/ familiar voice to ery at critical mo- 
ments: ‘Vas-y, ’Sieban! Vite, vite, mon petit papa’?”’ 
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But Emily advised her husband not to meddle in affairs 
of the conscience, it was not for such as he. 

She promised to bring Bette in honor of the Féte-Dieu 
the finest doll to be found in the booths; perhaps one of an 
-American sort, called Kewpie, very smart that season, at- 
tired simply in a face veil with dots. 

“Myself,’’ commented Bette dubiously, ‘‘I should prefer 
a type bébé, of an appearance more discreet.” 

Emily agreed with her that a more discreet type of bébé 
might, on the whole, be more satisfactory. 

Yet this was the sister-in-law—this serious, understand- 
ing, altogether simpdtica Emily—to whom Bette had done 
the greatinjury. It wasa property of Emily, no less, which 
she had deliberately stolen and presented to the gypsies. 
What then had got into her? Doubtless Trufadec, thought 
Bette. One had neglected of late to put fennel in the win- 
dow cracks, since Emily did not believe in devils. 

The cause of all her misery lay at ease if the courtyard, 
tied and muzzled, but supporting these indignities tran- 
quilly, as if he well knew them to be temporary. At inter- 
vals he padded lithely up and down the length of his long 
rope; like the young wolf he looked, slim, elegant, decid- 
edly a dog of the world, ennwyé with his surroundings. No 
wonder clum&y, woolly old Nagarro had bristled to his tail 
at sight of this distinguished stranger, biding his time. 

Naturally one could not attack a creature that was tied 
and muzzled, at one’s mercy; but when Emily, deceived 
by the older dog’s meek and sheeplike appearance, loosed 
her own dog for a little promenade, Nagarro saw his op- 
portunity. Never was such a battle as raged through the 
courtyard, the passageway, the very salha itself; all in the 
most vicious, deadly silence; not a snarl or a growl, only 
the panting of the great furious beasts at their death grap- 
ple, and now and then a strange little fierce cry from the 
child Bette, as if she were at the pelota court or the bullfight, 
“Vas-y, Nagarro! Allons! Saisis-le donc! Twue-le!”’ 

Emily, exhausted with futile efforts to separatt#them, was 
too breathless, too horrified to scream. It was Bette who, 
seeing the old dog down on his back at last, with the other 
guzzling near and nearer to the unprotected throat, let out 
suddenly a yell such as only a Basque child can utter, and 
seized a knife. The household came hurrying to that yell 
of desperation, and Esteban got the dogs apart at the cost 
of torn clothing and a lacerated hand, refusing the knife 
Bette thrust upon him. 


“Kill the new dog? But why? He has proven himself 
master here; he should be Nagarro in the old one’s place!”’ 
And this in the very presence of his friend of years, who 
had been his own devoted herd dog during Esteban’s ap- 
prenticeship with the flocks! Doubtless her kind brother 
would not have spoken so harshly, but that at the moment 
Emily, his wife, sick at the sight of so much blood, had 
quietly fainted away. “A fine Basquaise she makes, this 
one!’’ Bette’s mother was heard to comment as Esteban 
bore his wife up the stairs in his arms. Such a companion 
for an homme galant, n’est-ce pas? To faint over a little dog 
blood! “TI ask myself, what must be her conduct at the 
arena! Hh, mon Pedro?” 

“In America they are not yet civilized enough for the 
bullfight, my angel,’ explained Bette’s father; but the 
child felt that even his loyalty to his son’s bride was some- 
what shaken. Basques do not admire timidity. 

Esteban himself looked rather annoyed when he returned 
to them a little later. : 

“What an affair of nothing!” he muttered to his father, 
laughing. ‘‘These women! She wishes now to bandage up 
my hand until I could not wield a chistera!”’ 

It was not the first time Emily had so disgraced herself of 
late. Once when Esteban had found it necessary to gentle 
with spurs a young Arab stallion of his grandmother’s 
which tried to unseat him by biting at his legs, Emily, 
catching sight of the performance through her window, had 
screamed out in terror, so that the vicious beast reared and 
nearly fell upon Esteban. The matriarch rebuked her 
sternly. 

Emily bit her lip, flushing. ‘‘Something seems to be get- 
ting my nerve,’”’ she admitted lightly. “‘Can it be the 
effect of true love?” 

Doubtless, agreed Madame Urruty; love was very de- 
ranging. ‘‘N’importe, it will pass. You know our saying: 
‘After marriage a woman, like a gave, becomes tranquil.’”’ 

Bette sometimes found herself a little sorry for the belle- 
seur. She tried so hard to be a true Basquaise; to take 
interest in the affairs of the farm, the ménage, although 
Esteban had engaged some daughters of the tenant farmer— 
the métayer—to help his grandmother with these. She 
never tired, the delicate, pretty creature, of stories of great 
Basque women who had fought beside their men against 
the Saracens, against the invading armies of Charlemagne, 
before the Pays Basque allowed part of itself to become 


French. She had tears in the eyes over the story of the lit- 
tle maid of Gavarnie, who deliberately walked off a preci- 
pice to mislead and destroy the spies who followed her to 
discover the hiding place of her father, wanted by the law. 
Most of all she thrilled, this fragile Emily, to the legend of 
Jeanne d’Albret, Queen of Navarre—and therefore part 
Basque—who gave birth to her royal son, Henry the 
Fourth, while calmly singing the battle hymn of her people. 

Yes, Bette often felt pity for the new sister, who so as- 
pired to be Basque, and yet who could not bear even the 
sight of suffering. But her brother, in marrying this gentle 
alien, had he not set his feet to the following of strange gods? 
To suggest a foreigner, a dog who understood no Eskuara, 
as Nagarro for their house, a post of honor handed down 
among their own dogs from generation to generation! 
When the present Nagarro became too old for his duties 
his son Olivier would naturally be taken from the herding 
to succeed him; just as he himself had left the herds in 
middle age to succeed his wise old father, Pompon—woolly, 
yellow white, innocent appearing, all of them, as their own 
sheep, until they were angered, when they became terrible 
as lions. 

The Urruty dogs, indeed, were as well-known through 
the valleys as the Urruty men, and for much the same 
qualities of courage, sagacity, loyalty to the death. And 
it was this line of trusted servitors and guardians which 
Esteban, her brother, wished to replace with imported 
sheep dogs out of Belgium! Sheep dogs indeed! This one 
who had never seen a sheep, perhaps, unless in carcass 
form, hanging outside a boucherie! 

Providence—or was it Trufadec?—suggested a course of 
action. Emily, who had seen enough of dog fights, in- 
trusted Bette to exercise her pet. Bette, accepting the 
trust, promptly led the creature down the road to where 
some passing gypsies were encamped and offered it to them 
in free gift on condition that they at once leave the neigh- 
borhood. 

The chal to whom she spoke laughed slyly. ‘‘So, the 
little gorgio turns dog thief, eh, and wishes it to appear 
that the Romany are guilty?”’ Bette admitted that this 
wasso. He laughed again. “‘The little gorgio should make 
a good queen for our tribe one day! Will you come?”’ 

Bette thanked them politely, and took to her heels and 
ran from the impending honor. 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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Going to Market. 


West Street, New York City, on a Busy Day 


ROM midnight until morning 

there are two great centers of 

feverish activity on the island of 
Manhattan. One is the uptown saxo- 
phone belt, and the other might be des- 
ignated as the downtown lettuce and 
tomato district. Uptown some thou- 
sands of dancers are doing—or doing 
at—the Charleston; downtown several 
thousand fruit and vegetable dealers 
are going through maneuvers that very 
much resemble that highly athletic 
dance, their music being furnished by 
switch engines, tugboats and roaring 
motor trucks. They operate under tre- 
mendous pressure both as to time and 
space. More than 200,000 carloads of 
fruits and vegetables arrive in Man- 
hattan annually, most of them along a 
small strip of North River water front 
that one could see from end to end by 
walking briskly for fifteen minutes. 
Incidentally the lower end of it is less 
than fifteen minutes’ walk from the 
heart of the financial district. 

In the vast jungle of switching yards 
over on the Jersey side there is at mid- 
night a refrigerator car containing 320 
crates of lettuce, owned by a farmer 


Barges Loaded With Refrigerator Cars at a Pier on the North River 


who lives near Laredo, Texas. Long 
before dawn that car will be pushed 
onto a giant steel barge along with 
about twenty other cars, and a tugboat will move them toa 
North River pier on the Manhattan side. Unless a sale 
has previously been made by telegraph the car of lettuce 
will then be sold by the original shipper’s agent to a man 
who deals in car lots. He will immediately break up the car 
and dispose of it right on the pier to jobbers whose average 
purchase of lettuce is not more than twenty crates. Each 
jobber will then remove his purchase and break up each lot 
for the benefit of retailers who buy one basket or even less. 


Famine Six 


Y EIGHT o’clock in the morhing that carload of lettuce 
will have passed through thahands of so many owners 
that the United States Secret Servite might hesitate to trace 
the baskets back to their source. \At noon, let us assume, 
one of the dancers from the uptown saxophone belt will 
order one-half a head of lettuce in some hotel dining room. 
His purchase is approximately 1-14,360th part of the 
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Sampling Grapes Before Auction in the Erie Water-Front Yards 


original carload. Thus quite a sizable job of distribution 
has been accomplished since midnight. Everybody who 
has any part in this work must hurry, and naturally they 
become excited. 

General Custer’s last stand against the encircling Indians 
would be an afternoon tea, so far as noise is concerned, 
compared with the receiving and distribution of New York 
City’s daily diet of fruits and vegetables. There are at 
least half a dozen extremely important reasons why this 
job must be done with tremendous speed. 

First, there is not room on the Manhattan side for all the 
cars that are going to be unloaded, therefore ernpties must 
be going back on every barge that brings over filled cars. 
Second, the streets of Manhattan would not accommodate 
all the truck traffic incident to this distribution except 
after midnight and before the morning rush hours. Third, 
the goods are for the most part highly perishable; more- 
over, the best time to sell them is before noon. Fourth, the 
storage space on Manhattan for perishable produce is 


extremely limited; these goods must 
be sold or shipped elsewhere as they 
arrive. Fifth, there would be no ad- 
vantage in providing extensive storage 
space, because the whole world pours 
this produce into New York daily, 
consequently storage would be a wilder 
gamble than even these gay speculators 
would care to undertake; with them, 
every day has to stand by itself. Sixth, 
New York City is never more than 
three or four days ahead of actual fam- 
ine so far as green vegetables are con- 
cerned; and, as a practical business 
proposition, from the point of view of 
these hurrying dealers, the city is only 
about six hours ahead of famine. 


A Perpetual Gamble 


F LETTUCE, cucumbers and toma- 

toes failed to arrive for a day or two, 
the populace could, and doubtless 
would, turn to oranges, apples and 
bananas, which are stored to some ex- 
tent; but no dealer in tomatoes is anx- 
ious to bring about the substitution. 
As he sees it, a great market, almost 
bare, yawns before him with every 
dawn, so he hastens furiously to sup- 
ply it with his produce. In the whole 
world of merchandising I doubt that 
there is an equally exciting daily scramble and gamble. 
There are no vast fortunes among these men; to them 
the possessor of $500,000 ranks with John D. Rockefeller. 
If they prosper it may mean $100,000 and excellent credit 
after ten or twenty years of work that suggests one con- 
tinuous cavalry charge; for, no matter how hard they try 
to play safe, the business remains highly speculative. That 
is no less true for the pushcart peddler than for the largest 
of the car-lot receivers. Every time they make a purchase 
they are betting not only against what may happen to- 
morrow but even against what could possibly happen later 
in the same morning, for the selling consumes several 
hours. It is no business for a man with a weak heart. Vir- 
tually every time a farmer receives news from his New 
York broker that makes him groan there is an aecompany- 
ing chorus of piercing yi-yi-yi’s along Manhattan’s water 
front. 

Bankruptcy stalks among those fellows with a fearfully 
long and appallingly sharp scythe. To cite a specific 
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instance, there was a period during the 
spring of 1924 when Manhattan had 
almost no lettuce because of crop fail- 
ures in the districts from which lettuce 
ordinarily comes at that season. The 
New York market will pay almost any 
price for almost anything it wants. The 
cost can very quickly and easily become 
prohibitive for the lower East Side, but 
there still remain some hundreds of 
thousands of people to whom the differ- 
ence between one cent and one dollar is 
negligible, so lettuce quotations shot up 
from normal to seven dollars a basket, 
wholesale. 

At that price virtually every conti- 
nent of the globe can ship lettuce to 
New York, and before many seven- 
dollar baskets had been sold there was 
enough lettuce on the way to Manhat- 
tan to pave a considerable portion of 
Central Park. Within two weeks the 
price dropped from seven dollars abasket 
to seventy-five cents. As part of the 
fiasco, 141 cars were refused by the deal- 
ers to whom they were consigned, be- 
cause the market wouldn’t pay enough 
to cover even the freight charges. Rail- 
toad employes were shoveling lettuce onto dump piles 
within less than a month after the time when only the 
wealthy and extravagant could afford to buy it. 

During such a period of sensational decline in prices any- 
one who happens to be stuck even overnight with the 
commodity affected is just that much out of pocket. And 
the amazing thing about New York’s vast market for 
fruits and vegetables is that fully 80 per cent of the total 
receipts is finally distributed by comparatively poor men 
with only a few hundred dollars or even less of working 
capital. Yet some part of this army of distributors must 
go through every year just such experi- 
ences as the lettuce panic of 1924; in- 
deed, it would be astounding if three 
months passed without something com- 
parable to that happening. 


Al New York Excursion 


mt anyone who happened to 
observe the riotous activities along 
the water front any morning would im- 
mediately wonder why such congestion 
was permitted. It appears to be out- 
rageously wasteful. There is not room 
enough on the piers for the trucks and 
carts that must carry away this enor- 
mous volume of goods, consequently 
each driver of a vehicle spends nearly as 
much time out on West Street waiting 
and cursing as he spends in the actual 
performance of his task. All appears to 
be confusion and senseless crowding. 
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The Wholesale Produce District of New York City 


Loading Trucks With California Grapes 


And, after viewing the scene, it is still more astounding to 
learn that enormous quantities of fruits and vegetables are 
ferried back to New Jersey in trucks after having been 
brought over the Hudson River from New Jersey on barges. 

Dozens and scores of these trucks set out from the 
Manhattan piers loaded with grapefruit, beans, cherries, 
cucumbers and cauliflower for Newark, which has a popula- 
tion of nearly 500,000 and presumably would be able to 
maintain an absolutely independent produce market. 
Similarly other trucks thunder away toward Brooklyn; 
and uptown, they go even to Yonkers. 


Why, one inevitably asks, must all 
this buying and selling be done in such 
a small, congested area? 

That problem has now been studied 
by many agencies, all bent upon find- 
ing a remedy; but thus far about all 
they have found with certainty is an 
answer to their question; the remedy 
is more difficult. 


The Wall Street of Produce 


HIS congestion is occasioned by the 

necessity of making a market. Eco- 
nomically the whole metropolitan dis- 
trict, with a population of at least 
10,000,000, is one market, and therefore 
it has to have one central place for fixing 
prices. Experts who have studied this 
question agree that if there were five 
central markets instead of one, it might 
easily result in two or three times as 
much trucking as now takes place. That 
is because the consuming area remains 
aunit, and the prices in every part of it 
must be kept in line with those in every 
other part; the law of supply and de- 
mand enforces this. 

Consequently, if Brooklyn and Newark and Manhattan 
and the Bronx each had an independent produce center, it 
is possible, even probable, that they would be continually 
equalizing their prices by trucking their produce back and 
forth among one another, getting rid of surpluses and 
avoiding shortages. Unless each dealer knows what the 
whole market has to offer he is afraid to buy. He wants to 
see the cars unloaded and inspect the goods. The price is 
made then and there. In its own way this market operates 
as nearly as possible along the same lines as the New York 
Stock Exchange or the New Orleans Cotton Exchange. 

Buyers and sellers want to gather in 
one place where all the information 
available to anyone is available to ev- 
eryone. Then trade becomes brisk. It 
is not an unreasonable surmise that 
without its one market place, congested, 
screaming, cursing and crowded as it is, 
the metropolitan area could not bring 
about the necessary distribution of its 
enormous daily receipts of perishable 
produce. What would facilitate trans- 
portation, apparently would constitute 
a mountainous obstacle to trade. And, 
unless the trading is brisk, losses due to 
deterioration of the goods might far 
outweigh the present wasteful methods 
of transportation. 

An authoritative estimate of the cost 
of delivering green vegetables from the 
freight cars to the various retail estab- 
lishments of the metropolitan area fixes 

(Continued on Page 77) 


The Poultry District at the Foot of 14th Street, New York City 
Above—Loading Up With Live Fowl ; 
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small sigh of contentment. 
“Then it’s settled?’’ asked Sallie Bryson over her 
shoulder, as she continued to feed cake to the peacocks. 

“Laura told me about it last night,’’ acknowledged the 
woman under the striped lawn parasol. ‘She said she’d 
burst if she didn’t sit down and talk to somebody. She’s 
really much more emotional about it than I ever thought 
she’d be.” 

The younger of the two women, seated on the terrace 
balustrade, turned and gazed down at the lower lawn level 
where Cyril Crevier sat in an hourglass willow chair beside 
the lily pond. On the grass in front of him squatted Laura 
Conquerall, looking studiously up into Cyril’s lean brown 
face. A tennis racket lay across her knee, and the white- 
ness of her plaited playing skirt accentuated the brown- 
ness of her rounded bare arms and knees, the brownness of 
the muscular smooth shoulders, the sun-deepened brown- 
ness of the intent square face that seemed so brimming 
with life. 

“She seems young for Cyril,’’ murmured the watching 
woman. 

“She is young,’”’ admitted Natalie as she turned to stare 
down at her brother. ‘‘But she seems to have what he 
needs. She’s vital and vigorous and ardent. And I sup- 
pose Nature takes a hand in things like that, and tries to 
even up the score.”’ 

Sallie Bryson’s eyes were thoughtful as she studied the 
man in the willow lawn chair—the rather tall, rather lank, 
rather quiet-mannered man in white flannels who was 
gazing down at the ardent-eyed girl on the grass beside 
him. That girl, as she rose to her feet and straightened 
out her skirt with a sudden animal-like shake of restless- 
ness, was not as regally tall as one might have expected. 
But there was a muscular compactness to her body, a 
smooth thickness to the sun-browned shoulders, that made 
the woman on the upper terrace think of a polo pony— 
a polo pony groomed for strength and hardened for com- 
bat. 

“Tt’s odd how she fascinates Cyril,’ pursued Natalie as 
she put down her teacup. ‘But I suppose it’s the law of op- 
posites again. It’s really marvelous how that girl can swim 
and dive and ride and slam a ball around a tennis court all 
afternoon and then dance all night and be down doing her 


I: SO glad about Cyril,” said Natalie Rader, with a 


flip-flops in the swimming pool 
before we older folks are out 
of bed the next morning!” 

“Mightn’t she,” queried the woman on the balustrade, 
‘be geared just a trifle high for Cyril?” 

““Oh, we’re all hoping she’ll take Cyril out of himself,” 
was the slightly retarded answer. “I hate to say he’s lazy 
and listless and ineffectual. But he’s rather worried us all 
for years now. You see, he’s not strong. Caroline used to 
say it was his chest; and mother had the habit of saying 
it was his heart; and I’ve found myself explaining for the 
hundredth time how he was gassed in the war. He was 
gassed, really. But Cyril himself says he only got a whiff 
or two and protests that he’s been in club smokers where 
he’s suffered more.” 

“He still has a cough,’ interpolated the milder-eyed 
Miss Bryson. 

“Yes, he has a cough,” acknowledged Natalie; “‘but he 
claims that comes from too many cigarettes.” 

““Which, of course, is one of his gestures to escape sym- 
pathy.” 

“Perhaps so. But even a tobacco rdle isn’t an excuse 
for walking around life about the same as a cooper walks 
around a barrel. At any rate, he seems quite satisfied to 
live up to the family tradition of being delicate. And it 
seems so un-American. 
wanted to work. He’s —— 

“He’s never needed to, has he?” interrupted the younger 
woman. 

-“No, he hasn’t,” admitted Natalie; ‘‘and perhaps that’s 
where most of the trouble lies. He’s always sat on the side- 
lines and watched other people. He’s gone South with the 
family in December and he’s gone North with them in 
June, and when mother opened up the Park Avenue house 
he settled down there and read biochemistry all morning, 
and had lunch and looked at the window thermometer and 
put on his hat and coat and pursued his plaintive way down 
to the Astral Club, and smoked two cigarettes as he looked 
over Punch and the Quarterly Review, and then went on 
to the Plaza, where he always rather morosely had tea and 
just as morosely watched the dancing, and then went 
home and dressed for dinner and usually, after dinner, 
played cribbage with Caroline.” 

“‘And rather hated women?”’ suggested Sallie Bryson. 
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He Was Thinking Mostly of 
Laura Conquerall,WhoHad : 
Been Rather Curt With Him a 
at the Country:Club Dance 

the Night Before 


“Nothing quite so positive as hatred, 
my dear. But he ignored them. I think — 
they rather frightened him. And the — 
closest he ever came to matrimony was 
being a sad-eyed usher at the wedding — 
of one of his classmates, where he dis- _ 
graced us all by being so nervous he — 

fell into the tubbed palms and escaped by way of — 

the vestry.’ 
“Isn't that really his modesty?” asked the 
ruminative-eyed woman on the balustrade. “54 
. 


“‘He’s tremendously modest of course,” admitted his 
sister. “‘And he’s quite without the arrogance of mostmen 
born to unquestioned wealth. But a man can be modest 
without being a misogynist; without crawling into his 
hole every time a presentable woman appears on the 
scene. And the funny part of it is he’s always been attrac- 
tive to women.” ; ‘ 

“T know it,’’ said Sallie with an intonation that brought 
the other woman’s glance up to her face. 

“T always rather thought, darling, that he was interested 
in you that summer at Southampton.” 

“He was,’’ retorted Sallie, trying to hide her wince. 

““You’d have found him rather impossible.” 

“T did,’ admitted Sallie with self-defensive flippancy. 
But her eyes remained solemn. 

“Cyril’s always courteous of course,’’ defended Natalie. — 

“But he’s terribly gun-shy,” protested the other. “I _ 
don’t see where he ever got the courage to watch this 
younger set with all their bare knees and bobbed manners.” 

“Oh, men are men,” averred Natalie. “And they’re as 
new to him as he is to them. They seem to like his quiet- 
ness. And that passiveness of his seems to be a sort of © 
challenge to them. And that out-moded self-effacing . 
silence of his seems to leave him a bit mysterious to them. E 
It’s something like that, I suppose, that’s making Laura : 
Conquerall down there at this very moment regard poor — 
Cyril as a sort of King Arthur and John Barrymore and . 
Saint Sebastian all rolled into one.” i 

“But whatever brought that odd couple together?” 
asked the woman with the slightly envious eyes. ¥ 

“T did,” was the unexpectedly frank reply. ‘Something _ 
really had to be done about Cyril. So I maneuvered to get 
him out here in the country. I wanted him to see how ~ 
active and colorful this sort of life had got to be with us. 
And I wanted to interest, him a bit in outdoor sport. He 
said, of course, that he hated it, and that women ought to 
be ashamed to be seen on a polo pony. He said he hated 
to hear them talk about breeding dogs, and blow in 
smelling of animals, and post-mortem their morning golf 
games around a cocktail shaker. I wanted him to under- 
stand us better and see that we’re a healthier-living lot 
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than he suspected. But it didn’t seem to work. At least 
it didn’t until Laura came along. He said he hated our 
sailboat-handling she-Vikings and our skiing Valkyries 
and our, diving Venuses idling around a swimming pool. 
He scoffed openly at what he called the four-square golfing 
women who got birdies and trophies and burs on their 
ugly woolen ankles, and the modern mzenads who danced 
until four in the morning, and the racket-flailing Furies 
who bobbed about hot tennis courts and had their pictures 
in the Sunday supplements.” 

The younger of the two women laughed. “TI notice one 
racket flailer he doesn’t seem to be abhorring at the present 
moment,” she said as the man and the girl beside the lily 
pond began to move arm in arm across the close-clipped 
lawn slope. And it was the girl, oddly enough, who 
seemed to be leading the man. 

“That’s the wonderful part of it,”” acknowledged Cyril’s 
sister as she studied the approaching couple. ‘“‘He’s get- 
ting a new look in on life through Laura. He’s thrown away 
all those old-fashioned ideas of his, about the same as he’d 
throw away a pair of old shoes. So he may shock us 
all by getting his love measles late in life, when it hits 
em the hardest!” 

“Well, let’s hope it lasts,’”” murmured the woman on the 
balustrade, and the flatness of her voice brought a small 
frown to the older woman’s brow. 

“Don’t say anything to Cyril about it,” warned his sister 
as she tossed a slice of cinnamon toast to the timorously 
audacious peacock beside her chair. ‘‘ He’s still rather pain- 
fully shy about his—his Indian summer bliss.’”’ Then she 
called out in a louder voice, ‘‘Where are you two children 
off to?” 

Cyril’s lean face, at that salutation, darkened a little. 
And the smile that he conjured up may have been a wintry 
one, but it was still a smile. ‘‘Laura’s taking me over to 
the swimming pool,” he explained as he stroked the neck 
of the Pekingese beside the tea table. 

“You're not going in the water, Cyril?”’ asked his sister, 
turning on him with a concern that deepened his flush. 

“T was thinking of it,’’ he admitted. 

“But should you go in cold water like that, with your 
cough?”’ she demanded, her mouth hardening a little at 


the faintly hostile look that flashed from Laura Conquer- 
all’s limpid eyes. 

“That cough of mine, fair one, is a family skeleton that 
ought to be rattled to pieces. And there’s no knowing 
what I’ll be doing before the month is out.” 

“But you’re not strong,’’ averred Natalie. 

“Who says I’m not strong?’’ demanded Cyril. “I 
played eighteen holes with Laura yesterday, most of it in 
the rough, and this morning I knocked a tennis ball over 
the net and the guard wire and the clubhouse and halfway 
out in the lake. And if that isn’t strength, I’d like to know 
what is!” 

Natalie smiled commiseratively, scenting the self- 
protective aroma in her brother’s levity. And the gaze 
with which she met Laura’s frank stare of disapproval was 
not without a trace of a challenge. 

“T really wouldn’t let him swim,” the older woman said 
to the girl, studiously softening her voice. 

“Of course I wouldn’t want him to get wet,’’ cried the 
clear-eyed girl with the racket, “‘if it’s going to endanger 
his life.” And her laugh rang a trifle hard as she moved 
closer to the man in white flannels. “‘But you can at least 
come over and watch the Amazons, can’t you, Cyril?” 

Cyril was not unconscious of the glance that passed be- 
tween the two older women. And under some inward 
strain his tanned face blanched a little. But he was 
smiling a moment later, as his lifelong passion to avoid a 
scene finally reasserted itself. 

“I’m free, white and twenty-one,’ he said with a 
vaguely condoning shrug—‘‘twenty-one, in fact, almost 
twice over. So we'll look in on the bathing nymphs, 
Laura, and still keep body and soul together.”’ 

“Some of them are very devastating,’’ cried Sallie Bry- 
son, trying to laugh the tension out of the scene. 

“T’m beginning to find that out,’”’ he called back as he 
moved away, arm in arm with Laura Conquerall. But 
Laura’s muscular brown forearm suddenly unlinked itself 
from his. 

“Why can’t they leave you alone?” she said with a 
burst of honest anger. 

“It’s a sort of habit,’” was his pensive reply—‘“‘a family 
habit. But it’s really based on kindness.” 


“T’d call it a mighty cruel sort of kindness,”’ protested 
the impatient young woman at his side. 

“There are different ways of being cruel,’ he reminded 
her, ‘“‘just as there seem to be different ways of being 
strong. And it’s all the same in a hundred years anyway.” 

“But you’ve your own life to live,” contended the girl. 

“You mean we’ve our own lives to live,” he corrected, 
reclaiming her arm. And he wondered rather wistfully 
why there was no responding pressure to his squeeze on 
her bare and sunburned biceps as they circled the rhododen- 
dron bed and the grapery and skirted the swan pond 
where Natalie Rader’s two small sons were trying to sail a 
toy yacht on its windless surface. 

On a lawn bench behind them sat a nursemaid—a thin- 
cheeked and narrow-shouldered girl with a wistful and 
brooding violet eye. She sat inert and abstracted, oddly 
frail and tragic in the opulent sunlight that bathed her 
bony young body and gave a hooded look to the face 
shadowed by its overlevel dark brow. The children 
shouted aloud as they looked up and saw their Uncle 
Cyril. Their rush toward him, however, was cut short by 
a quiet word or two from the young woman on the bench. 

“How about your heavenly twins’ coming along with 
us?”’ Cyril Crevier called across the pond end. 

“T’m afraid not, sir,” was the nursegirl’s impersonally 
quiet reply. 

“Couldn’t you all come?” asked Cyril, not unconscious 
of Laura’s repeated tug at his arm. ‘‘We’re going to the 
swimming pool.”’ 

**T’m afraid not, sir,’’ repeated the frail-bodied girl with 
the hooding eyebrows which, as Cyril was thinking at the 
moment, rather made her look like Sargent’s Hosea. 

“Well, I’ll be out with you tomorrow, boys!” the 
flannel-clad man called back as he started along the gravel 
path. ‘‘ Will that be allowed, Hetty?” 

“Of course, sir,’ said the thin-cheeked maid, a faint 
flush coloring her pallid face. 

“Why consult Hetty?’’ demanded Laura, slapping her 
firm-set calf with her tennis racket. 

Cyril was not ignorant of the coolly impersonal eye with 
which the woman beside him inspected the woman on the 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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north. “‘It’ll blow clear and 
cold in the morning,’ said Chet, 
‘and the birds will be flighty. Bea 
great day.” 

The road was slippery, as blue 
clay is apt to be, even under a sprin- 
kling of doubtful gravel. The car 
whirred and pounded and slithered, 
yet made progress too. Cressey, si- 
lent on the seat beside me, was 
hunched down in his collar; his bulk 
in some wise protected me against 
the keen edge of the wind. From 
the store up the hill to Chet’s house 
is little more than half a mile, but 
it seemed that night much longer; 
and I was glad when we turned into 
the farmyard and came into the lee 
of the house and alighted, leaving 
the patient car to stand submissive 
in the rain. 

“And tomorrow night,” said Cres- 
sey with angry emphasis as we went 
into the kitchen—‘“‘tomorrow night 
you can go for the mailalone!”” And 
he blew upon his hands and held 
them toward thestove. Cressey dis- 
liked discomfort, it was plain. 

Mrs. Mac, busy with the heaped 
dishes at the sink, turned to chuckle 
at us over her shoulder, her mild 
blue eye twinkling. ‘“‘ Raining, ain’t 
it?’’ she inquired. 

‘Spitting out of the north,’’ Chet 
confessed. 

“Yes,” she agreed dryly, “I can 
see it spitting against my window.” 

Chet, who is always an optimist 
where tomorrow is concerned, said 
again, ‘‘Going to blow off clear and 
cold before morning. Going to be a 
great day for birds.” 

Cressey and I went into the dining 
room, out of the way of Mrs. Mac’s 
activity; and Cressey, still a little 
resentful of his wetting, bent his at- 
tention upon the evening paper and 
ignored me. Reck came and rested 
his muzzle, and then his paw, upon 
my knee; and a moment.later, when 
Chet came in to sit beside the table, 
Frenchy lumberingly followed him 
and stood attentive at his feet. The 
old dogs were tired. They had worked 
hard that day. Buster, the springer, 
flirted his ridiculous tail to and fro 
on my other side, and Reck and 
Frenchy ignored him with the grave 
courtesy of age. 

I said to Chet softly, ‘‘ They’ll have 
to be put away this winter, won’t 
they, Chet?’? And Chet, who dis- 
liked to speak of such matters, re- 
plied: 

“That pup you sent me is going to make a good dog, 
another year.”’ 

Mrs. Mac came to the kitchen door with a morsel of 
food, and called, ‘‘Here, dogs”; and Buster was before the 
other two in his response, growling in arrogant, youthful 
warning. Frenchy lay down by the stove. 

“Yes, sir,’ said Chet for the third time. “A great day 
tomorrow.” 

I said “‘M’m!”’ I was sleepy. It had been my fourth 
day afield, and a long one; and the birds were scarce and 
the weather unpleasant. But Cressey, in better humor, 
put down his paper. “‘Think so, Chet?’ he asked. 

“The birds will fly tonight,” Chet told him. ‘This will 
start them moving. We'll find whitewash everywhere in 
the morning. Chances are it’ll be cold enough to freeze 
over the wet holes, and they’ll be on the knolls every- 
where.” 

Chet, as I have said, is always an optimist toward to- 
morrow. He had made, each night of our stay, some such 
prediction as this; he would no doubt moderate his op- 
timism in the morning, as he usually did. I wondered 
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what Cressey would say. It was the first time he had come 
with me to Fraternity, and in these matters it is never 
possible to be sure. In spite of poor hunting, he had 
seemed to enjoy himself well enough till now, but I was 
watching him. 

“You know,” he suggested after a moment, ‘‘that cover 
we hunted night before last, the last thing. Along the 
brook.” 

“Sho,” said Chet apologetically. ‘I didn’t expect we’d 
find anything there. But we was over that way, and I 
wanted you to see the kind of brook we fish in up here, in 
case you come next spring. We just went in there so’s you 
could see the brook.” 

“It looked to me like a good place for birds,’’ Cressey 
urged. ‘‘And we started one, you remember.”’ 

“Oh,” Chet agreed, ‘‘there’s birds there. That’s the 
trouble around here—there’s too much cover. You can go 
into the deep woods and find woodcock; apt to run across 
them anywhere. And take it when the flocks are broken 
up, there’ll be pa’tridges along the fringes and everywhere. 
Yes, there’s birds there.” : 
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“‘T’d like to go in there again to- 
morrow,” Cressey said. 


Chet agreed. And my attention 
wandered. I was more than a little 
sleepy, and while they talked on I 
thought drowsily. Of Cressey, for 
instance. I had known him a good 
many years. We were together in 
college. When we emerged he took 
himself to distant parts, and he re- 
turned ten years or so later with the 
air of a conqueror. He had, it ap- 
peared, prospered mightily; and he 
continued so to do. He had built 
up a prosperous business in the ex- 
port trade, seen its approaching 
collapse and sold it at a top price; 
he had bought land in Florida and 
sold in time; the ticker had smiled 
upon him. He married Alice Cres- 
sey during these ten years, and I 
knew her too. An attractive, spar- 
kling woman full of nervous force, 
she had the reputation of being a 
brilliant conversationalist. It some- 
times seemed to me she talked too 
much. No doubt most men would 
hold that the ideal feminine conver- 
sationalist is the one who listens 
best. Alice was not a listener. 

I liked Cressey, on our renewed 
acquaintance. He had, vaguely, a 
suggestion of tragedy about him; 
he was, in spite of his financial suc- 
cess and though he was free from 
every bond and tie, a man with whom 
you could silently sympathize. He 
and Alice lived habitually in hotels. 
They came to New York, or to Bos- 
ton, or to a New England resort in 
the summer; they went to Florida, 
or later to Louisiana, in the winter. 
Or they might disappear to Cali- 
fornia for a season, or to the Riviera. 
There was nothing to fix them in one 
place; they had no children. 

I suggested to Cressey that he 
come to Fraternity with me, and 
he accepted the invitation readily 

enough. He had never done any 
upland gunning in New England. 
He had shot quail in the South, and 
ducks; but there a bag ran into 
double figures. I thought the frugal 
New England sport might appeal to 
him by contrast, and it had seemed 
to do so. 

Our sport had, in all conscience, 
been frugal enough; the birds were 
few and hard to find; the dogs were 
old and losing their cunning; and we 
had tramped a good many miles of 
cover and failed to have a shot at 
a good many birds disturbed by our 
passage; and the weather had blown 

hot and cold, so that one day we panted and the next were 
chilled. But Cressey seemed to find in the arduous sport 
a certain amusement; he wanted, now, it appeared, to go 
back and hunt one of those empty covers again. 

And my thoughts drifted onward. I had always felt 
there was something in Cressey faintly tragic and pitiable; 
had always found it possible to be silently sorry for the 
man, and. had wondered why this was so. 

It began now to be faintly apparent to me, for I knew 
why he wished to hunt that cover again—that little patch 
of alders stringing along the brook below Dell Barslow’s 
thrifty farm. 


There are about Fraternity a number of brooks worth 
fishing, and Chet and I. have tried most of them. This 
stream, which passes under the bridge just below Barslow’s 
farmhouse, is one we approve. Above the bridge there is 
half a mile of heavy timber, and the brook winds this way 
and that, with a moderate pool in every winding; and in 
some of these pools—it is necessary to know the brook, and 
the surest methods of- pases of fair size are apt 
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tolie. Below the bridge thereisastrait— 
a hundred yards of brook perhaps fifteen 
feet wide and of even depth—with rocky 
bottom and roots along the banks here 
and there; and in this strait year 
after year a school of trout gathers 
as the water warms. These fish 
range from nine to fifteen inches 
long, and you may see them 
scurrying as your shadow 
falls across the water; and 
sometimes, if your guile be 
great enough, you may take 
one, or even two. And be- 
low, again, there is more 
woodland stream with wide 
half-moon pools in the bends 
and the promise of trout 
everywhere. There is no 
chance anywhere for the fair 
use of flies; the fisherman is 
forced to the more difficult 
business of interesting wary 
trout in worms. And a fish 
taken in this brook, and par- 
ticularly in the strait below 
Barslow’s, is well earned. 
Chet is more apt to go 
downstream, to fish in the 
wood below. But I like 
the brook above the bridge, 
and the strait itself, and we 
seldom let a day of fishing pass without trying these waters. 
So I became acquainted three or four years ago with this 
boy of Barslow’s. f 
The first time I saw him I was fishing an open pool in 
the pasture immediately above the bridge, and he came to 
watch me. He must have been at that time about nine 


‘*Hard to Get a Good Work Hand,*’ 
He Agreed 


years old; and I was struck by the fact that 
he approached quietly and kept silence, and 
took care not to show himself to the fish in 
the pool. The day had been fortunate; I had 
half a dozen good fish in my basket, and Chet 
would have thrice that number. Just before 
the youngster arrived I took a handsome 
trout, and later, while he lay at my 
side, two smaller fish. So I was con- 
tent, and sat up and lighted my pipe 
and spoke to him. 

“What do you lie down fur?” he 
asked, ignoring my greeting in his 
eagerness, his relief at being freed from 
the bond of silence. 

“Tf they see you they won’t bite,” 
I told him. 

** Are they good to eat?” he inquired, 
peering into my basket. 

I said they were usually so consid- 
ered, and asked a question in my turn. 

He had tried to catch fish in the 

brook, he confessed, but with no 

success. ‘‘I guess they seen me,” 
he hazarded. 

In the end I gave him two of the 
smaller trout for his supper, and 
was rewarded by theshining delight 
in his eyes. Later, driving home 
with Chet, I spoke of the matter. 
““Doesn’t Barslow ever go fishing?’”’ 
l inquired, and Chet shook his head. 
“‘Dell’s a good farmer,” he explained. “‘He works at it 

pretty steady. Don’t have no time. And most of the men 
around here don’t go fishing anyway.” 

During the next year or two I saw the boy more than 
once again. He was apt to be busy at some chore about 
the place. Barslow had a woodpile in the orchard below 
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the house, toward the brook; and the boy used to labor 
there. He was growing fast in these years; the work quite 
evidently agreed with him, and the color in his cheeks 
attested the fact that Barslow set a good table. The boy’s 
name, I learned, was Clyde; I heard Barslow call him one 
day, and thereafter I addressed him so. There was a 
sturdiness about him; his chest was thick and strong and 
his shoulders were bulky and his head was fine, and he 
carried it well. 

He had begun, it appeared, to go fishing on his own ac- 
count; I saw one day a steel rod leaning against the apple 
tree beside the woodpile. And on another occasion he with- 
drew from a vantage by the strait below the bridge at my 
approach, and he had two fine trout on a twig in his hand. 

This night at Chet’s, while Chet and Cressey talked, 
I remembered an evening in May preceding. Chet and I 
had fished all day with small success; had met at the bridge 
below Barslow’s to start home. We both were weary. There 
were four or five small trout in my basket, and while I took 
down my rod I hung the basket on the bumper at the rear 
end of the car. Later I got in and turned and started home. 
Not till we reached the farm did I remember the basket. We 
found it had fallen off the bumper, disappeared. 

“Chance is we dragged it a way,’ I said. ‘‘It’s gone.” 

“Tf it dropped off at Barslow’s we can get it tomorrow,” 
Chet told me. “They’ll keep it for us.”’ 

But that evening while we were at Will’s store for the 
mail, a telephone call came for Chet; and after he had 
answered he said to me: 

“Want to go over to North Fraternity and get your 
trout? They’re at the store there.”’ 

“Who found them?’’ I asked. ‘“‘How did they know 
whose basket it was?’’ 

“Barslow’s boy found the basket,’’ Chet explained, 
“after we’d gone. He walked over to the store in North 
Fraternity and called up from there, and Mrs. Mace called 
up from the house to tell me.”’ 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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that it is hostile to our representative form of govern- 
ment whereas the convention carries out the represen- 
tative principle is set forth accurately, let us take the exact 
language recently made use of by one of the most conspicu- 
ous foes of the primary and champions of the convention: 

“Tf we follow the theory and plan of representative 
government laid down in our Constitution by providing 
for nominations by conventions, a better and more im- 
partial class of candidates will result.” The same as- 
sertion was often made, and more strongly made, when 
the great debate over the primary was going on some 
fifteen or twenty years ago. We must remember that 
this whole subject was debated on the platform and in 
the press for several years, and debated more thor- 
oughly than most public questions ever have been 
debated. 

Charles Evans Hughes, then governor of New York, 
answered the representative argument against the pri- 
mary so easily and simply that the country was set 
laughing at those who made it. “ We do not elect men 
to choose our governors and our mayors and the mem- 
bers of our legislatures for us,”’ he said in his famous 
speech on the primary, January 22, 1909. “‘ We elect 
such officials direct,’ Governor Hughes continued. 
““Yet,’’ said he, ‘‘these officers are none the less repre- 
sentative, and we have, none the less, representative 
government because we choose them by direct vote. 

“Tf anyone were now to propose that we should 
elect a body of men to choose our governor for us we 
would laugh at him,” exclaimed Governor Hughes. 
“Tf any one saw fit to argue that this was necessary 
to the maintenance of representative government, we 
should think the argument ridiculous. 

“*So,’’ concluded Governor Hughes, “‘if we elect a 
governor by a direct vote of the people, how is it a sub- 
version of representative government for the enrolled 
voters of a party to choose their candidate for gover- 
nor by direct vote? If we elect an assemblyman in an 
assembly district by a direct vote of the voters in that dis- 
trict, why should not the members of the party in that 
district decide directly who should be their representative 
as a candidate for the assembly? Is the one any the less 
representative government than the other?” 
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She audience saw the absurdity of such a claim and 
shouted approval, as the country did next day when the 
speech appeared in the newspapers. But Governor Hughes 
did not stop there. With good-natured cruelty he went on 
to the climax of his reductio ad absurdum: . “‘The candi- 
dates of a party are the party representatives in running 
for office, as the elected officer is the representative of the 
people in discharging the duties of the office. If we are to 
make party government analogous to the general govern- 
ment, then we should elect the party representative by the 
direct vote of the members of the party.” 

Much more of the same kind can be quoted from 
eminent publicists and scholars, men who all agree are 
well posted on the Constitution and on the theory and 
practice of representative government. But Mr. Hughes 
put it in a nutshell: If representative government re- 
quires us to elect delegates to conventions to choose our 
candidates, the same principle requires that our chief 
public officials shall be selected for us by the same means. 
Indeed, the reason for thus choosing such officers is much 
stronger than for naming candidates—as much stronger 
as the man in office is more important than a mere candi- 
date for that office. 
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If representative government demands that candidates 
be designated by conventions, how much more does it re- 
quire officials themselves to be chosen by conventions! 
Why stop halfway in our assertion of representative gov- 
ernment? Why not go the whole length? Why leave out 
the last half, and the most valuable half? Why should the 
people do anything directly? Why not let conventions 
select our governors, legislatures, congressmen, senators 
and other important elective officials, and have done with 
it? If delegates in convention have so much more honesty 
and sense than the people, why go to the expense of gen- 
eral elections at all? 

Those who favor the convention would doubtless be 
willing to relieve citizens of the trouble of voting for any 
candidate, and, instead, select public servants for the 
people and put those officials into office out of hand. It 
would be a great saving of trouble, time and money, would 
it not? To be sure, convention delegates would still have 
to be elected, but perhaps the managers would also attend 
to that detail for us. 

How did it happen that The Fathers who created our 
representative government did not also provide for party 
conventions to carry out the representative principle, if 
conventions are needed or useful for that purpose? Surely 
those remarkable men who thought out and framed our 
Constitution knew as much about representative govern- 
ment as anyone knows today. Those men gave all their 
time, strength and ability solely to the devising of a plan 
of free government, and they studied that subject from 
every point of view. Yet such a device as a convention to 
nominate candidates never occurred to them. 
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In fact, the very idea of a nominating convention, was 
not even suggested for more than a generation after our 
Government was established. Our national Constitution 
was framed in 1787; it was ratified in 1788; and the 
Government it created was set up in 1789; yet the first 
attempt to hold a nominating convention was not made 
until 1831, when a few gentlemen met in Baltimore and 
nominated William Wirt as the anti-Masonic candidate 
for President in the anti-Masonic hysteria of that period. 
That convention was a fluke; it did not come from thought 
or necessity, but from a wild flurry of temporary excite- 
ment. Yet it was the beginning of the convention system. 

The notion cropped out the following year, when an 
embryonic convention of all opposed to President Jackson 
nominated Henry Clay for President. They called them- 
selves National Republicans, but when they became a 
real political party they took the name of Whig. Then, in 
1832, President Jackson required the Democrats to hold 
a national convention for the purpose of forcing the nom- __ 
ination of Van Buren as Jackson’s running mate. It was 
at this convention that the famous two-thirds rule was 
adopted which has cursed the Democratic Party to the 
present day, and may not have been without influence in 
bringing on the Civil War. 
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ACKSON forced that two-thirds rule on the convention 

because he wanted it to appear that Van Buren was the 
overwhelming choice of the party and that his nomination 
was not dictated by the President; for, although Jackson 
was a party autocrat, almost as much as Jefferson had 
been, he did not want the voters to think so. 

‘But the first party convention in the sense that we 
understand that word today was not held until 1835, when 
such a party gathering, under the mailed fist of President 
Jackson, named Van Buren as the Democratic standard 
bearer. Thereafter the party-convention idea spread 
rapidly and was adopted by both Democrat and Whig 
parties generally over the country, and by 1840 it was in 
full swing. ! 

But the ablest and most experienced men in both parties 
opposed it. Conservative men generally thought and said 
that the convention gave the people too much power. It 
was not representative of the best thought of the nation, 
they said, but, instead, was a departure from the theory of 
our Government, and in direct antagonism to the American 
practice for nearly half a century. So Webster did not 
like the convention, and neither did Calhoun nor Craw- 
ford nor any of the leading statesmen of that time. 

Yet if any man ever understood our representative form 
of government, Webster understood it; and today many 
informed, unprejudiced and thoughtful persons believe 
that Calhoun understood it almost as well as Webster did. 
Personally I doubt if either of those masters of constitu- 
tional law knew more about it than Crawford knew. Still 
all these men who were devoted to the representative | 
principle were against the convention; and they ac- 
cepted it only when the country had accepted it and it had 
become an accomplished fact, 

The Whigs generally resisted the convention, and took 
it up at last only when they had to do so as a measure of 
party self-defense. Illinois was the scene of the most 
typical struggle. In that state the Democrats adopted the 
convention because Jackson was for it, and largely as a 
means of enforcing party discipline. Stephen A. Douglas, 
who was a party leader in his state before he was twenty- 
five years old, insisted upon it, but Lincoln, then in the © 
legislature, did not like the convention idea and voted 
against it whenever he had the chance. 
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Lincoln had such a chance twice: Once when the Demo- 
crats offered resolutions indorsing the convention—which 
resolutions Lincoln voted against—and once when the 
Whigs offered resolutions denouncing the convention— 
which resolutions Lincoln voted for. Twenty years after 
Lincoln cast these votes, and not long before his debate 
with Douglas, the Illinois State Journal, which always 
stated Lincoln’s views and for which he wrote many edi- 
torials, expressed contempt for conventions as bodies 
where political manipulators worked their will. Presently 
we shall hear what Lincoln thought of party platforms. 

So we see that the convention was never heard of until 
many decades after our Constitution was adopted and our 
Government founded; that the convention was devised by 
politicians as a means of easier party management; that 
the convention was then opposed by the foremost states- 
men of that time and of our whole history. So if the con- 
vention is necessary to carry out our representative form 
of government, The Fathers were culpably negligent in not 
providing that essential to the system they created, and 
the outstanding lawyers and publicists of our formative 
period were even more blameworthy for not accepting 
eagerly a method so indispensable’to the execution of the 
representative principle on which our Government is built. 

Still the convention was a great advance in the control 
of political parties by party voters and in the control of 
their governments—county, city, state and national—by 
all the people. For that reason the convention would have 
come anyway, regardless of the politicians. At bottom, 
indeed, the convention was the result of a popular move- 
ment. When Andrew Jackson demanded the adoption of 
the convention, he gave voice to the wish of the masses, 
who under the old system had had nothing to say about 
nominations of the candidates, and not a great deal to say 
about the running of their own Government. 


The Old-Time Party Caucus 


yey SHORT, the convention was a long march forward in 
the ceaseless advance of the people toward their manage- 
ment of their own affairs, or rather toward their control of 
those they select to run their Government for them; or still 
* more accurately, toward making public officials more re- 
sponsive and responsible to the settled public will. In short, 
the convention was a development, a phase of the natural 
evolution of our representative Government in that, by 
means of the convention, public officials were made more 
representative of the people than they had been under the 
practice that was followed before the convention, and 
which the convention overthrew. 

In a moment we shall see that the primary is the next 
logical phase of that evolution of representative govern- 
ment—just as logical, just as necessary, just as inevitable 
as was the development of the convention, and, in fact, 
much like that advance in our representative system. 

How, then, were candidates selected before the conven- 
tion came into being? They were chosen by party caucuses. 
There were variations, of course, and important ones, 
which should be made note of in‘a critical and meticu- 
lous treatment of the subject. To prevent confusion, 
however, we shall confine this statement to the caucus 
system, by which, generally speaking, all important 
state and national candidates were chosen before the 
convention displaced the caucus. 

In broad outline the caucus system was this: Mem- 
bers of a state legislature belonging to a political party 


We Want to Keep Our Repre: 
sentative Form of Government 


met in a party caucus and nominated the party candidate 
for governor and other important offices in that state; and 
senators and representatives in Congress who belonged to 
a party met in party caucus and nominated that party’s 
candidates for President and Vice President. There were 
modifications now and then; but speaking by and large, 
the above is a fairly true definition of the caucus system. 

That plan had many advantages. For instance, it cost 
nothing. On the score of expense, which is the chief objec- 
tion to the primary, the argument is much stronger for the 
ancient legislative and congressional party caucus than for 
the convention. Indeed, it might be asked why we should 
not go back to the caucus instead of to the convention, if we 
want to save money? 

Then, too, the caucus was thoroughly representative of 
the party, and officially representative. Members of legis- 
latures and of Congress were elected by their respective 
parties; and they kept in touch with public sentiment 
then, just as they do now. They wanted their 
party to win then, just as they want their party 
towinnow. So they took plenty of time to look 
over the field and choose party candidates who 
were the best men they could find, and men who 
could get the most votes. 

They had far more time to deliberate than 
members of conventions had or can have. They 
had the whole legislative or congressional ses- 
sion to confer and think matters over—severa: 
sessions, indeed. Also, the party caucus could 
wait until the last minute and take advantage 
of turns of public sentiment and other fac- 
tors that influence nominations, and ought to 
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influence them. Or the caucus could act long before the 
election—a year, two years, even three years before—name 
as the party’s standard bearer an outstanding leader, and 
thus get the jump on the other party. In short, the party 
caucus could act at any time and in any manner required 
by the good of the party. 

Moreover, there was no financial corruption in the old- 
time caucus during the time that it existed. In this 
respect it was infinitely better than the convention finally 
came to be. Every argument that can be made for the con- 
vention can be made with manifold more power, and a 
great deal more convincingly, for the caucus. 


A New Use for an Old Argument 


Wes all these good features, why was the caucus sys- 
tem abolished and the convention system adopted in 
the place of it? For some of the same reasons that the con- 
vention was abandoned in its turn and the primary set up 
instead; although there are many more reasons for the 
primary and against the convention than there were for 
the convention and against the caucus. 

The first and biggest cause for the overthrow of the cau- 
cus by the convention was that the party voters had no 
part in the management of their party, no voice in the 
selection of their party candidates. The party caucus was 
omnipotent. So people began to call it King Caucus; and 
the people were right, for King Caucus it surely was. 
Champions of the caucus said that it gave the party better 
candidates and the people better officials than conven- 
tions could give them; because conventions made up of 
delegates chosen directly by the party voters would meet 
for a short time only and select party candidates in haste. 
So there would be entirely too much popular impulse in 
conventions to serve the ends of good government, said 
the advocates of the caucus and the enemies of the con- 
vention. Do we not hear precisely the same argument 
today for the convention and against the primary? 

But Jackson and other men, who really believed in the 
good sense and sound heart of the people, made answer 
that even if the caucus was all 
that was claimed for it, it still 
was not of, by and for the peo- 
ple. Even if the caucus did 
result in wise officials and sound 
government, it did not produce 
a people’s government; it did 
not furnish officials who felt 
themselves to be responsible to 
the people, but rather officials 
who felt themselves responsible 
to the caucus that gave them 
their offices. The only respon- 
sibility to the people was on 
the part of the members of the 
caucus—a vague and distant 
responsibility. 

So, when highways became 
better, railroads were built, 
steamboats journeyed on river 
and lake, and travel be- 
came easier and cheaper, 
popular discontent with 
King Caucus grew into 
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They Carried the Three Across the 


HE little pink paper smiled cheerfully against the 

mouse-gray blanket that covered the squadron- 

office table.. Clean and crisp as a child’s dress, it 
was. It had come from wing headquarters an hour and 
forty minutes ago, and it stated quite simply that Number 
—— Squadron R. A. F. would bomb Mannheim quite thor- 
oughly sometime before the following dawn. 

Mr. McKenzie, being at once clever and junior flying 
officer of the squadron, had done the rest. He closed his book 
of logarithms and put his parallel ruler back into its leather 
case. He rolled up his map—a map with red lines drawn 
between Dunkirk and Mannheim. He squinted again at 
the calculations wherein he had stirred and boiled wind de- 
flection with engine speeds. Upon a separate piece of 
paper he skimmed off the result: ‘‘Compass bearings, 
S E b S—zero at 2:42 a.m.” He clipped his work to the 
grinning pink paper and knocked out his pipe. There came 
a sharp tap at the door. 

“Come in.” The door snapped back briskly and Mr. 
McKenzie’s gunnery sergeant saluted upon the threshold. 

“That man ’Olloway, sir,” said the sergeant, ‘‘’as re- 
ported sick, sir—agyne, sir.” 

“What is it this time?” 

“°E’s trying to swank it for flu. But it’s my personal 
hopinion ’e’s got wind-up, sir. ’E’s orl right, ’e is, until a 
blinkin’ raid is signaled, then ’e ups and reports ’isself to 
the M.O. With your leave, sir, I’d loike to see ’im washed 
out flying duty altogether and a permanent replycement 
myde in the crew.” 

““Who’ve you in mind?” 

“Well, sir, there’s ’Oskins—’e’s young, but ’e’s steady. 
I’ve had ’im on the bomb toggles wiv me the last four raids. 
’E’s a qualified gunner, sir. I think we could shift ’im to 
the gun in the for’ard cockpit—’e’s good eyes, sir, and 
steady-loike. And I could tyke Old Smith along uv me on 
the toggles. Smith’s quiet and ’e’s a good ’and, ’eis. And 
’e’s keen to fly, sir—pukka keen.” 

“Righto,”’ said Mr. McKenzie. ‘“ Make the shift. Keep 
your eye on Smith tonight, and if he’s satisfactory we’ll 
make it permanent. And tell Hoskins not to get excited 
and shoot off our own propellers.” 

“Yes, sir. Thank you, sir. ’E knows ’is arc of fire, sir.” 

“Right.” 
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Uneven Ground and Behind a Slight Ridge That Was Already Graying in the Morning Light 


It was cold and miserable in the cavernous sheet-iron 
hangar. The huge doors were closed so that no glow 
smudge from the working lights inside might show to mark 
the airdrome to enemy planes. But the cold was a thing 
born of the hangar itself, to be kept out by no doors. Men’s 
breath hung white in the petrol-tainted air, and their 
fingers, blue under the grease, fumbled awkwardly at their 
work. Now and again a man rose and thrashed his arms 
violently for a second to force the blood back into his hands. 
A spanner dropped to the cement flooring with a sharp, 
cold clack. A hammer rose and fell six times in spaced, 
clanking blows that echoed presently in six drum rumbles 
against the iron roof. 

Old Smith set his water pails down upon the floor and 
straightened the crick in his back. A red welt was burned 
across his numb fingers where the galvanized handles had 
cut into the flesh. He flexed his hands and blew upon 
them fiercely. For a moment he stood there staring up- 
ward into the dimly lit tracery of wire and strut above him. 

Twelve feet over his head, a four-bladed propeller 
grinned ghoulishly as the light glinted upon the boltheads 
of its boss. Complacent monster, biding its time, waiting 
quietly while the frozen pygmies around its colossal wheels 
pumped a petrol soul into it, pounded its metallic body into 
trim. 

Men swarmed over it in the darkness; pocket flashes 
glowed and winked inside the steel-gray fabric of its body. 
Back of the undercarriage, the loading crew grunted and 
pufied as they shifted bombs from the hand truck to the 
carrying frames and shoved them home in the racks. 
Farther off in the gloom of the shadowy hangar, men 
worked at the tips of the folded wings, tinkering with the 
emergency landing flares on the underside of the lower 
planes—tin reflector cones that held magnesium strips. In 
the tiny snout, far in front of the grinning propellers, a head 
showed for a moment and stared downward at the hangar 
floor eighteen feet below. Then the head disappeared, and 
the slim, chaste needle of a machine-gun barrel rose at a 
high angle from the cockpit in the snout and revolved 
slowly on the mounting yoke. 

Old Smith’s eyes traveled to the five other machines 
in the hangar. Five huge moths, with wings still folded 
in their cocoons, waiting to go out and lay their eggs— 


waiting for the darkest hours of the darkest nights. 
Twice a week they went—sometimes three times, on the 
nights when the moon set early. Hours it took to get them 
ready in the darkened hangars; hours of nervous, meticu- 
lous toil. Then suddenly they were gone in the night sky, 
their engines howling down the silences until the last echo 
galloped away across the flatlands. For a moment more 
the crowds on the tarmac would watch until the red, green 
and white dots of the navigating lights disappeared in the 
darkness above. Then they would turn, sleep-stupid, and 
stumble to their huts to wait until the morning phone eall 
told them that somewhere out on the sandy wastes of the 
Channel beaches the machines were back again, waiting 
patiently for the bomb holes on the airdrome to be filled up 
for their return, for lorries to bring them petrol and oil. 
Night after night Old Smith had seen it, and of all the 
decrepit, superannuated flotsam in the R. A. F.—Class C 
fellows with third-class air-mechanic ratings, odd-job, pail- 
carrying men from the four corners of nowhere—it had 
affected him most. Boys they let do it; why shouldn’t he? 
Not so old—forty on the books, he was. A bald lie, per- 
haps, but with his mustache off and his hair taken care of 
at one pound sixpence a bottle and his heart still good— 
why not? He shrugged. Months before, when no recruit- 
ing officer would take him and he wouldn’t take the only 


' job they said he was good for, he had come to the R. A. F. 


with joy in his heart. It had been enough to be allowed to 
do anything then. Now it was different. By gad, sir, 
Captain Metcalf, the pilot of this very machine, was a bare 
twenty-two, and young McKenzie, the relief pilot, was just 
nineteen—mere children to do the job, while a man like 
himself—a man who knew a thing or two —— 

He shrugged and half stooped for his pails. 

To the right of the grinning propeller above his head a 
pair of feet protruded from a hole in the throat of the 
machine. They groped a moment for the rungs of the 
ladder that reached to the hangar floor. The little white 
sign that hung from the lower plane—the white sign with 
its black, warning letters, Keep Clear of Propellers—trem- 
bled slightly with the movement of the groping feet. Smith 
pulled hurriedly at the sides of his balaklava, patted its 
woolen surface against) his ears and stooped again for his 
pails, 
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The feet were halfway down the ladder when he stood 
up. The head that belonged to the feet turned sharply, and 
in the light from the working lamps on the floor the eye- 
balls glinted. 

“That you, Smith?” 

“e Wes 

The gunnery sergeant climbed down the remaining rungs 
and stood on the cement floor. ‘‘’Ow’d you like to fly 
tonight?” 

“Sir?”’ Smith’s heart jumped a beat and the cords 
twitched suddenly behind his knees. 

“Yes. ’Olloway’s sick. I’ve spoke to Mr. McKenzie. 
I'll tyke you on the bomb toggles wiv me. ’Op it now! 
Drop them pyles. Draw yerself a suit an’ ’elmet out of 
stores, and if you’ve a sweater, tuck it on underneath. 
You'll need gloves too. I’ll give you a chit for the 
storekeeper. You’ll want a snack of tea about ’arf-past 
eleven. Report to me here in flight office wiv the rest of the 
crew, An’ leave yer putties off. ’T'won’t show under the 
suit. Stops circulation. ’Op it now!’’ The sergeant turned 
on his heel and walked off into the shadows. His voice rang 
sharply above the muffled noises. “‘Ho, Gowan! Replyce- 
ment on Forty Smith’s for flying tonight!” 

Somehow Smith managed to stumble out into the open 
air. He stood for a moment just beyond the light-lock 
door with his eyes so tightly shut that the wrinkled flesh 
around them twitched with the tension. He had stood 
that way once before in his life. More than three years 
ago, it was. He had sneaked off from Town and gone down 
into Kent to stand alone upon the cliff tops, a solitary, 
pathetic old figure in tweeds, listening and straining for the 
sounds that came from Flanders—came rolling and 
thumping across the gray Channel waters like muffled 
drums. English guns. Somewhere out there in France, 
English guns hammered angrily in the mist. Poor English 
guns—small-calibered 
and pitifully short of 
ammunition, yapping 
insolently like terrier 
dogs into the throats 
of forty-two- 
centimeter mastifis. 
Yapping with deadly 
precision until the 
day’s allotment of 
shells was gone, then 
hooking in bravely 
and galloping back- 
ward—ever backward 
to the Marne. He 
had stood upon the 
cliff tops in the gath- 
ering dusk with his 
eyes tightly closed 
and his fists clenched. 
That time, when he 
had opened his eyes, 
tears clouded their 
pale blue—two tears 
that trickled gently to 
his chin and splotched 
the glazed white 
points of his collar. 
Presently he had 
shrugged, half in an- 

_ ger, half in self-pity, 
and gone home for 
two years to sulk. 

Now, at the hangar 
door, there were no 
tears. When he op- 
ened his eyes, they 
glinted sharply and 
he pounded his fists 
against each other 
until the knuckles 
screamed in pain. 
Flying! By gad, sir, 
flying! 

He set off briskly 
toward the dark hut- 
ments across the air- 
drome, his feet pound- 
ing harshly against 
the iron surface of the 
ground. Ashe walked, 
the blood flowed again 
in his cramped legs. 
He straightened his 
shoulders under his 
rough tunic and drew 
in his old stom- 
ach until the top of 
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his breeches hung slack against it. If a man could keep his 
stomach in and his legs strong—he chuckled softly in the 
darkness—at one pound sixpence a bottle his hair would 
take care of itself. Clever thought, that. Anyone else 
would have chosen a staring, spurious black. Not so 
Smith—blond—soft blond, even at the roots. Fight 
left in the old dog yet. He pushed open the door to 
the hutments. Old Smith they called him. How old? 
Humph! 

The room was foul with the stale smell of work dungarees 
and the acrid tang of cigarettes. By gad, anyone could 
wangle himself into the R. A. F. as a third-class air me- 
chanic in these days, but few of them ever went across the 
lines on a raid! He pulled on his sweater and unrolled his 
putties. Sound of guns! Humph! Tonight it was fight! 
Old Smith—fiddlesticks! 

Outside again, he lunged briskly through the darkness to 
stores. He laid his chit upon the counter with a thump of 
his fist and received in exchange one brand-new suit avia- 
tion, a helmet and a pair of leather gloves. He stuffed the 
gloves and helmet into his tunic pocket, threw the huge 
teddy-bear bulk of the suit across his shoulder and set off 
for the men’s mess. 

Across. the airdome he could hear the dull rumble of the 
hangar doors as they were rolled back. Soon now. He 
broke into an awkward trot. Flying! 

It was after eleven o’clock by his wrist watch. He poked 
his legs into the board-like trousers of his suit and gulped 
his tea. He buttoned the ankle straps and thrust his arms 
through the stiff sleeves. Around him the gunners and tog- 
gle men of the squadron were slumped on the benches, eat- 
ing in sleepy silence. He buttoned up the front of the suit 
and drank the last of his tea. 

“Dinna hurry, Smith. Monnheim’ll be waitin’ fur us t’ 
cum. They’re verra backward i’ movin’ therre cities 


After a Moment the Shrapnel Stopped 


aboot.” Laughter cracked in a sharp snort against the low 
rafters of the mess roof. 

Smith looked at the man as if he had never seen him 
before. He finished the last of his tea and went out into 
the open air. Across the airdrome he could hear the creak 
of tail-skid trucks as the mechanics trundled out the 
machines. He quickened his pace, until presently he could 
see the nearest plane. The ground crew swarmed in the 
darkness beside her, pulling the wings around into place, 
stretching the forward guy wires into turnbuckles and 
ramming home the wing pins, while men underneath in- 
serted the cotters and hammered them back. Somewhere 
above, a crank butt tinkled against the starboard engine 
and a voice from the darkness called, ‘All clear?’”’ Far 
down the line of planes an exhaust coughed loudly once and 
was silent. 

Smith threw back his head and drank in the night air. 
His blood raced wildly within him and his lips were parted 
in a grin. 

He stumped into the hangar and knocked at the door of 
the flight office. There was a slight swagger to his gait, 
an upward thrust to his chin. 

Hoskins was there, and the two machine gunners of the 
after cockpit. Presently the gunnery sergeant himself 
pushed open the door. 

““Now then, men, draw yer ammunition drums—they’re 
on the hand truck outside—an’ stow ’em aboard. No ciga- 
rettes tonight, you after-cockpit men. I saw yer last time. 
Mind! You, Smith, turn out yer pockets! No letters! 
Got a wristlet disk? If yer ’ave, tyke it off. Want no 
identification of any kind on yer. Just yer nyme and 
rank. That’s enough in cyse yer tyken pris’ner. ’Op 
it now, you gunners! Get yer drums and climb aboard. 
Come along, Smith.’’ He led the way out into the empty 
hangar again, and across to the yawning mouth of the 
open doors. There 
he stopped while the 
gunners loaded their 
bags with double- 
decker aerial drums of 
Lewis-gun ammuni- 
tion, 

Out on the line of 
planes an engine 
roared into vibrant 
life, sputtered for a 
moment and sank toa 
pulsating drone. An- 
other roared, and an- 
other, until presently 
the darkness trembled 
before one’s eyes and 
light flashes from the 
exhaust pipes winked 
like tiny yellow pen- 
nants, frayed at the 
ends. Old Smith 
turned his back to the 
dust clouds and 
buckled the straps of 
his helmet. His throat 
was dry and sandy, 
and his heart trem- 
bled within him. 
Worth while, this! 

The gunnery ser- 
geant touched his 
wrist and pointed up- 
ward. He reached out 
and started up the 
ladder that led into 
the dark throat of the 
plane. Out of the cor- 
ner of his eye he could 
see Mr. McKenzie, 
with his uniform cap 
cocked on the side of 
his head and his pipe 
sticking out of the cor- 
ner of his mouth. He 
was passing out slips 
of paper to the other 
pilots— compass bear- 
ings and the zero. He 
climbed on up and 
poked his head into 
the trap. Someone's 
feet were on a level 
with his eyes—Hos- 
kins’ feet. He tapped 
them and Hoskins 
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of putting Monsieur Marcel Chinard in 
his place and made an exceedingly poor 
job of it. 

Marcel was very large, very black and very, 
very bad. He had a reputation for toughness 
in Marseilles, and tales of his physical prowess 
were bruited about the Quai du Port and even 
through the Rue Bouterie. 

And with all France to choose from, Florian 
had to pick Marcel. 

M. Chinard had first seen the light of day in 
a small Tunisian city. 

In later years he sailed from port to port 
in the Mediterranean on small, bad-odored 
craft; he knew every water-front dive from 
Constantinople to Barcelona and had even- 
tually settled in Marseilles because its water- 
front population seemed to him the kind who 
would be likely to satisfy his craving for 
action. 

The Midnight Pictures Corporation, Inc., of 
Birmingham, Alabama, U.S. A., came to Mar- 
seilles from Nice with the idea of using the pic- 
turesque water front of that city for a few of 
its rollicking slapstick comedies—two-reel fea- 
tures which were being shown hilariously in one 
hundred and seventy first-class first-run houses 
throughout America. Twenty-one American 
negroes, plus one gangling gentleman who had 
been added to the troupe on the Riviera, set- 
tled themselves in a modest and rather pretty 
hotel on the broad reaches of the Boulevard 
de la Madeleine, and word was sent out that 
extra people were required for certain scenes of 
violence. 

Foremost among the applicants was Marcel 
Chinard, of Tunis, the Mediterranean and 
Marseilles. He towered above the other can- 
didates as Excalibur would overshadow a fenc- 
ing foil. 

He was considerably over six feet in height, 
huge arms dangled from tremendous shoulders, 
a small bullethead was distinctive chiefly for a 
broad flat nose and two reddish little eyes 
which peered out from under protuberant 
brows. 

Marcel moved with a lithe, seafaring 
roll. Every motion bespoke power. And 
at first he seemed quite meek and hum- 
ble—which is probably what deluded Mr. 
Slappey into the belief that he could sub- 
jugate this hefty creature with his own 
debonair. insouciance. 

Director Julius Cesar Clump, chief of 
production for the traveling organization, 
chose Marcel instantly. The dark person 
from Tunis was certainly picturesque, and 
Cesar saw everything through the eye of 
the camera. 

He visioned scenes of pictorial murder 
and sudden death with the gigantic M. 
Chinard on the receiving end. Through 
an interpreter he struck a bargain. Mar- 
cel was to work for Midnight during 
the troupe’s stay in Marseilles, and for 
his hectic services was to receive the 
munificent stipend of two hundred franes 
a week, that being a matter of approximately eight dollars 
at the then rate of exchange. 

Marcel was elated, and said so. 

“Tell him,” insisted Clump, “that he has got to do any- 
thin’ I says.” 

The interpreter held converse with Marcel. ‘‘M. Chin- 
ard speaks,’’ he announced, ‘‘that fo’ two hundred franes 
he will not only do picture fightin’ but also real fightin’.”’ 

“Hot ziggity dam! Tell him maybe a mob will attack 
him an’ he will git beat up.” 

“He says fo’ two hundred franes he is willin’ to be beaten 
up, but there ain’t no mob big enough to hurt him.” 

“Sweet papa! Listen at that, will you, President Lati- 
mer. Ain’t that somethin’ to find? We can shoot the 
whole works! Us can hire a mob an’ tell ’em to make it 
look real. We gits ginuwine fight instead of fake stuff. 
Hey you, Forcep!”’ 

Mr. Forcep Swain, Midnight’s official author, stepped to 
the front. He was slender and elegant and quite literary. 
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Marcel Moved to the Rail of the Pirate Craft, Held His Human Burden 
Above the Sapphire Waters of the Vieux:Port and Then Released His Grip 


“Yes, sir, Brother Clump,”’ he said in his precise Eng- 
lish. ‘‘What is your urgent desire?”’ 

Clump did some swift explaining. ‘“‘This feller’s a gol’ 
mine, Forcep. ’Tain’t often a comp’ny gits hold of some- 
body which craves to lick a city. Fust chance us ever had 
to git real fights. Now you go figger out a couple of sce- 
narios which is chock-full of action. Also laughs, an’ chases. 
Give us a few new gags an’ be sure you have good parts 
wrote in fo’ Opus Randall an’ Welford Potts an’ Glorious 
Fizz an’ my wife Sicily. Be sure they ain’t gwine cost too 
much an’ that most of the shots is exterior, an’ leave me 
have one of ’em by tomorrow mawnin’.” 

Forcep hesitated, but only briefly. ‘It isn’t any undue 


degree of time you permits me, Brother Clump. But I got. 


speed as well as genius. An’ tomorrow morning you gits 
one synopsis, with treatment. I’ll have the continuity by 
tomorrow night.” 

A young person sauntered languidly into the hotel 
grounds, draped himself against a lilac bush and surveyed 
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the monstrous figure of the unkempt Mr. 
Chinard. ‘‘Who,” inquired Florian supercili- 
ously, “‘is this person?”’ 

He was introduced. But he refused the 
grimy paw which Marcel extended. 

“Feller,” withered Florian, ‘‘je ain’t gwine 
shake les mains with such as vous. Comprez? 

Marcel shook his head in puzzlement and 
spoke swiftly in French. The interpreter passed 
it along. ‘“‘Hethinks you donot like him, M’sieu 
Slappey.” 

Florian waved grandly. ‘“‘J’ai no time fo’ a 
roughneck like him, an’ ——”’ 

The other started forward: 

** Ah-h-h! Mon ami i: 

“Je ne suis pas votre ami!’’ snapped Florian, 
with a startling burst of French. “I don’t 
’sociate with no Europeen cullud trash.” 

M. Chinard did not know precisely what 
actuated Florian’s aloofness, but he did gather 
that he was not excessively popular with this 
elegant little fashion plate with the high ma- 
hogany complexion. The sensitive soul of 
Marcel was hurt. He craved to stand in with 
this queer group of English-speaking negroes 
who lived in a good hotel and seemed to pos- 
sess much money. Therefore he gave a philo- 
sophical shrug and moved away. Florian 
stared after him with distaste. 

“Tryin’ to be mon ami. T’ll mon ami him 
if he fools aroun’ me.” 

Director J. Cesar Clump voiced a warning. “Bet- 
ter leave that feller be, Florian. He’s bad medicine.” 


bad medicine is the fondest thing Ise of.’ 

“?Tain’t safe f 

“Lay off me, Cesar. An’ don’t speck me to go bud- 
dyin’ aroun’ this heah town with no such feller as that. 
I picks my frien’s, I does—an’ I don’t pick ’em so 
black, n’r neither so dirty, as him.” 

For two days Florian rode high. M. Chinard, some- 
what dazed by these queer negroes into whose midst he 
had been cast, exhibited a meekness and mildness which 
would have shocked his intimates. But with the com- 
mencement of the third he began to get his bearings, 
and there crept into his demeanor a hint of assertive- 
ness not without portent. These strangers were queer, 
but their skins were colored as his and their manner- 
isms not entirely unlike, although covered over with 
a cultural veneer which Marcel had theretofore no- 
ticed only in his Caucasian brethren. 

The current production was proceeding amazingly 
well. 
the picture possibilities of Marseilles’ water front. For 
two or three days, while Forcep Swain labored over his 
continuity and costumes were being readied, one or the 
other of the directors nosed about the old town—along 
the Quai du Port and on the Rue Coutellerie. Once 
they even entered the sinister limits of the Rue Bou- 


for Birmingham colored gentlemen. 
And while one director searched for location the 
other shot preliminary scenes. These scenes had much 
to do with Marcel Chinard. They took Marcel at his 
word and arranged to have constant assault committed 
upon-him. They provided him with feats of strength 
beyond ordinary human power and he performed each 
with startling ease. They flung things at him, and 
these missiles bounded off his body and head like so many 
soft rubber balls. They instructed him to run fast and 
fall hard, and he obeyed the commands with never a ques- 
tion, and gradually there crept through the troupe a great 
admiration for the human rock pile. 

M. Chinard sensed this and consequently became strut- 
ful. Once, when Spokane G. Washington, a large and pow- 
erful negro, dared to become uppity, Marcel circled his 
arm with five steel fingers, held him at a distance, stared 
balefully into his frightened eyes and promised mayhem 
should anything of like sort again occur. Spokane slunk 
away in terror, and collided with Florian Slappey. 

“‘Whaffo’ you let that big hunk of tripe do you that- 
away, Spokane?” : 

“Golla! That feller is strong!” 

“Pfft! He’s one big bluff.” 

“Maybe so, Florian. But he’s sho got me where he 
wants me. I woul’n’t no mo’ start somethin’ with him than 
I’d tickle the off hind ie of a he-mule with a lit cigarette.” 
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“Tf he’s bad medicine, Ise sick. An’ when Ise sick, — 


Directors Clump and Fizz were enthralled by — 


terie, but instinct informed them that here was no place 
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_ Mr. Slappey was disgusted. His antipathy to Marcel 
was instinctive and deep. 

“‘He ain’t got me scared,” boasted Mr. Slappey. ‘‘N’r 
neither he never will have. An’ if he ever tries to git 
funny ——” 

Spokane G. Washington looked long and sorrowfully 
upon his diminutive friend. Then he shook his head and 
moved away. 

“Just lemme know when you decides to git into action 
with that feller, Brother Slappey, an’ I goes to the open-air 
flower market an’ selec’s a swell booquet fo’ yo’ obse- 
quious.” 

“Fumadiddles! 
bluff!” 

Florian was sincere in his belief. He compared his own 
haberdashed elegance with M. Chinard’s flagrant un- 
couthness and looked upon himself as a superior ‘being. 
Also, he sensed the rebirth of confidence in the massive 
chest of the ebony extra man, and didn’t likeit. It was all 
very well to hire hoi polloi, but it behooved each member 
of the company to see that such strangers were kept abso- 
lutely in their places. 

Marcel was not. One or two lady members of the troupe 
seemed keenly interested in him. Little Excelsior Nix, 
Midnight’s child prodigy, remained in Marcel’s vicinity 
and called upon that gentleman to exhibit feats of strength. 
This particularly irritated Florian, whose official capacity 
with Midnight was that of legal guardian to little Excelsior. 
But before Mr. Slappey plumbed the depths of the child’s 
affection for Chinard a real friendship had developed be- 
tween them. 

The company sat back, tongue in cheek, and watched. 
Then, as it witnessed the flowering of Florian’s dislike, and 
an increasing rancor in Marcel, it warned. Florian turned a 
deaf ear to the heartfelt advice of his associates. 

“No man of brains needs to be seared of such as him,’’ he 
proclaimed. ‘‘I can control that guy with the power of my 
eye.” 

“Provided he don’t bust you in it first.” 

“T guess he knows better than to start anythin’ with me.” 

“Great wiggilin’ gol’fish! Florian, you don’t think you 
ean lick him, do you?” 

“Sholy not. But I think he ain’t got the nerve to 
wallop me.” 


Marcel Chinard ain’t nothin’ on’y a 


Florian Strutted Before the Evil Multitude. 


The other shook his head sadly. ‘‘You remin’s me of 
sunlight just befo’ the storm, Brother Slappey. But this is 
the ve’y fust time I has ever knowed you to invite Mistuh 
Suicide to come an’ kiss you.” 

Marcel sensed Florian’s hostility and was vastly puz- 
zled. He cornered the gangling Ethiope Wall, ex-doughboy 
and present interpreter for Midnight, and dispatched him 
for information. Ethiope cornered Florian. 

“Brother Slappey,”’ he said, ‘“‘M’sieu Chinard craves to 
know is you sore at him?” 

“Yas-suh,” responded Florian promptly, ‘‘T is.’ 

‘“ Why? ” 

“T dunno.” 

“You is peeved at a man you dunno why?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Scusin’ me, but that don’t make no sense.”’ 

Florian flung around angrily. ‘‘Lay off me, tall boy. 
Does I dislike somebody tha’s my business. An’ hasI gota 
reason or ain’t I got a reason makes no. diff’ence. I ain’t 
never liked that feller fum the fust, an’ each day he stays 
with us he gits mo’ unpopular with me. Tha’s all.” 

The message, discreetly censored, was delivered to M. 
Chinard, and that large, dark Tunisian permitted his own 
resentment to flower. He yet stood somewhat in awe of 
Florian’s elegance, but when it came to groundless antip- 
athy —— 

On a Thursday morning—a day of brilliant sunshine and 
Riviera balminess—the company repaired to the Vieux- 
Port for picture making. They were all present—execu- 
tives, stars, musicians, camera and technical men and 
extras. Director Clump had been there before and selected 
a battered old hulk as the scene for some shots of a comedy 
pirate craft. 

Costumes were donned. Two gendarmes arranged for in 
advance restrained a crowd of surly and curious onlookers. 
All about them were rotting craft, pulled up on the beach 
to expire. Clump was in charge of the scene—eager, 
dynamic, positive. A few shots, acted by the leading men 
and women, were first made; then, under Clump’s orders 
and by means of Ethiope’s interpreting, the extras were in- 
structed to attack the ship in their réles of pirates. Mr. 
Clump made it clear that Marcel Chinard was most 
positively not wanted in the early scenes. Later he was to 
be used violently to repel boarders. 


He Clenched His Puny Fists and Waved Them. 


Therefore, quite naturally, M. Chinard gravitated to- 
ward the deck of a near-by hulk where Florian Slappey 
was standing with his diminutive protégé, Excelsior Nix. 
Excelsior viewed the approach of his gigantic friend with 
joy and started toward him. Immediately Florian gave 
chase. He overhauled Excelsior just as the boy was in the 
act of climbing up one muscular leg. 

“Come heah, Excelsior.””’ Mr. Slappey’s voice was un- 
compromisingly harsh. 

“Says which, Mistuh Slappey?”’ 

“Says remove yo’se’f away fum that feller.”’ 

Marcel was frowning. He knew no English, but he 
understood what was transpiring. 

“How come?” 

“Don’t ask me no silly questions. I is yo’ guardeen, an’ 
when I says come, you comes.” 

“But, Mistuh Slappey Me 

Florian wrapped his hand around Excelsior’s arm and 
gave a jerk. He opened his lips to speak, but the words 
never came forth. 

Marcel moved with amazing swiftness. Before the 
startled eyes of the company he inserted one hamlike hand 
beneath Florian’s collar. The other was used to clutch Mr. 
Slappey’s trousers. Extending the wriggling and profane 
Mr. Slappey before him as one might carry a damp dog, 
Marcel moved to the rail of the pirate craft, held his hu- 
man burden above the sapphire waters of the Vieux-Port 
and then released his grip. 

Florian fell and fell fast. He struck the water all 
spraddled out, and the spray rose high. A few seconds 
later Mr. Slappey reached the surface. He swam to the 
shore, climbed out and moved toward the ship. M. 
Chinard paid him no heed, but picture making had ceased. 

Mr. Slappey presented an abject appearance. His dap- 
perness was somewhere in the Mediterranean, his fine 
clothes clung to the slender figure like tissue paper. And 
Florian Slappey was mad. His voice rose shrilly on the 
morning air as he demanded service of the interpreter. 

““Ask him,”’ he howled, “‘if he knows what he done?”’ 

Ethiope asked and translated the answer. 

“‘He says yas-suh he knows what he done an’ you is 
lucky you ain’t entirely dead.”’ 

“Tell him he better look out.” 


(Continued on Page 104) 


“‘La Guerre!’’ He Explained Loudly 
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The Beach at Santa Barbara, California. At Right—A Spanish Fiesta 


By CORRA HARRIS 


ANTA BARBARA isa beautiful miniature city which 
lies in the bottom of one of these green chalices so -fre- 
quently to befound in the West upon the shores of the 

Pacific Ocean, tilted, wide open to the sea, and cupped in 
on all other sides by the descending slopes of those rose-and- 
lavender-colored mountains which appear to have herded 
in there from the desert. It is splendidly populated with 
famous jurists, doctors, artists, architects and ambassa- 
dors living in the past tense of golf and leisure. And it is 
completely garrisoned around the top with millionaires. 
Their palaces crown every height like pastel castles painted 
in the air. They seem to swim and swing in a mist of glory 
and bloom, now clear and close, now distant and dim, like 
faded tapestries of loveliness hung high against the para- 
dise walls of those amazing mountains—all dependent upon 
fogs rising from the sea that sweep over them like veils, lift, 
and are blown away, dried out in the hot desert winds. 

The impression is that 
of the high habitation of 
gods. But we do not seem 
to make good as gods. No 
matter how near we come 
to imitating celestial scen- 
ery we remain dingily 
mortal to the last. To me 
there was something touch- 
ing about these intensely 
rich people who lived along 
the sky line above Santa 
Barbara. 

They must be _ philan- 
thropic, they must play 
polo and golf. They have 
no choice about that, but 
in addition to these obliga- 
tions, imposed by the creed 
of public cupidity and the 
social customs of the class 
to which they belong, nearly 
every one of them indulges 
in some side line for his 
own private diversion. 

These millionaires who 
live so splendidly around the 
top of Santa Barbara are, so 
far as I know, the only ones 
in captivity. The people in 
the town below have them 
under admirable control. 
They use them unflinchingly 
for the glory and profit of 
their own community. If 
they want a large and 


splendidly equipped hospital 
they pick on one of their mil- 
lionaires for the gift, and get 
it. The same method is used 
when they decide to have 
a theater of Grecian archi- 
tecture, with Ionic marble 
columns, erected in a green 
glade beyond the town. 
They have provided their 
little city with parks, muse- 
ums, libraries, and a fine-arts 
academy, simply by levying 
tribute upon these docile 
rich men. In return, they 
love and cherish them. This 
is the one place I have ever 
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A Santa Barbara Garden 


known where 
wealth is idealized 
and the victims of 
it free from the 
meanly adverse 
criticisms of the less 
prosperous. 

Nothing is ever 
said about their di- 
versions. On the 
contrary, what you 
may call the adult 
citizens of the town 
take kindly notice 
of these, as grown- 
ups humor children 
by praising their 
pets and pin wheels 
without descending 
to their mental 
level. Thus Santa 
Barbara keeps her 
capitalists strictly 
segregated. They 
use them as an en- 
dowment. 

The community 
itself has many old- 
fashioned English 
customs, like after- 
noon tea, whether you drop in or not, 
and they never make a ruthless display 
of wealth in the matter of entertaining. 

The women seem to choose the fash- 
ion of their clothes from the elder best 
romances, not stylish, but producing the 
dim effects of gentleness, goodness and 
sentimentality. I refer, of course, to the 
older women, for at this time I had not 
seen the younger generation in action. 
They have a cordial smoothness of man- 
ner which is restful and kind, but never 
intimate. They have an enormous tech- 
nical vocabulary concerning art, music, 
flowers and literature, which they use 
without affectation. To me it was a 
trifle disconcerting, coming as I do from 
a section where we have no endowments 
from complaisant millionaires for spread- 
ing the refinements of life. Their spirit- 
ual background is mysterious, because 
they rarely use the words of piety or of 
faith, which was even more disconcert- 
ing to me, who derived most of my 
figurative vocabulary from Scriptural 
sources. I suffered conversationally from 
the feeling that it would be indelicate 
to re er too casually to Moses or the 
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prophets, especially in the presence of Episcopalians, who, 
I felt instinctively predominated among those who visited 
me, and who impressed me as being among the loveliest- 
minded Christians I have ever met. 

Tn this connection I may as well make a confession and 
have done with it: Socially speaking, I have always been a 
sort of blunderbuss. Many a time I have literally killed 
a light and pleasant conversation by letting off an unex- 
pected charge of buckshot ideas. And not because I had 
any more sense than the other people present, who have 
been startled into silence by this discharge, but simply be- 
’ eause I have never been able to master the fine and beau- 
tiful art of conversation, though I have really tried to do so. 
I have studied music, for example—not. the theory or the 
harmony of notes, but the conversation. For I have ob- 
served that some of the dullest people on this earth can 
discuss music as if it were nothing more than the botany of 
sounds, easily taken apart and analyzed one note at a time. 

They have no music of ideas, no rhythm of words, no 
feeling of exaltation about it, yet for hours they can talk 
about music in a tone of authority. Why do they doit? To 
me this is a humiliating mystery, especially in view of the 
fact that I am emotionally so sensitive to music that I was 
near to shouting the first time I attended grand opera in 
Berlin years ago. Only the decorum of that audience, so 
learned in music, and the feeling of being a stranger in a far 
country restrained me. 

I was up against an even more difficult proposition in 
Santa Barbara, though not so stirring, emotionally speak- 
ing. Many of the ladies who visited me appeared to hold 
up-and-doing scholarships in their fine-arts academy. If 
they had been contented to discuss art historically, as we 
all know how to do in the women’s clubs at home, I 
might have trusted my lisping, stammering tongue 
with a few well-chosen reflections on Leonardo 
da Vinci, or said something queer about Luini’s 
Madonna; but when it came to a passionate 
contention that sometimes raged among 
them about the technical difficulties of 
carving a cocktail tray out of the butt 
of a young redwood tree I was at my 
wit’s end, and practiced the modesty 
of silence. 

If this was the cultural quality of 
a community populated by mere lay- 
men of the arts, what, I asked my- 
self, must be the situation at Carmel 
by the Sea, where the human rudi- 
ments of all kinds of literary art live? 

I resolved not to go there, on account 

of a sort of idiotic respect I feel for those 
who know more than I do about the 
things I do not want to know. Thisisa 
delicate point, but it requires horse sense 
to make it. It is safer to enjoy the literary 
fruits of such geniuses than to take the 
chance of a personal encounter with any of them. 


ED 
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_ The Avenue Leading to the Rucker Mansion, Ruckersville, Georgia, Where Mrs. Harris’ Father Was Born 


Cousin Jane appeared serially in THE Sat- 
URDAY EVENING Post while I was in the West. 
It is a story of ineffable charm. The innocence, 
beliefs and mysticism of girl childhood prolonged 
and interpreted with a whimsical ideality not 
surpassed by anything James Barrie ever wrote. 
But it seemed too great a risk to meet the 
author after reading it. I prefer to think of 
Elijah ascending in his chariot of fire to know- 
ing the grumbling old seer he must have been 
on the ground, and I prefer to think of Harry 
Leon Wilson as the creator of that enchanting 
little girl to meeting him face to face, and maybe 
discovering that he is a bald-headed man with 
the usual mortal perversities of a mere writer. 

The best authors should be read, not known. 
Even if a poet has written an epic, one hour’s 
association with him may destroy the most 
idolatrous reader’s illusion of him. Your fa- 
vorite humorist may turn out to be an ordinary 
person, dull in the use of the spoken word. Or 
what you believe to be the greatest living nov- 
elist may prove to be a little peevish man whose 
false teeth do not fit, made intolerant by nervous 
indigestion or egotism. In any case, some writer 
whom you have admired for his high notes in 
the purpling shadows of a great poem is almost 
sure to give vent to some meanly critical views 
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of men quite con- 
trary to the noble 
sentiments he bu- 
gled in that mar- 
tial epic, because 
he was in a divine 
mood when he 
wrote it, and the 
thing merely inter- 
prets his mood, not 
his normal mind, 
which may be a mean 
little mind. 
The same precaution 
should be taken toward 
really great men and women 
who actually measure up in char- 
acter to their noble achievements. 
It is safer to admire them at a dis- 
tance. Personally I am rarely attached to 
one of them. They are all very well in their 
proper places as heroes, statesmen, artists and in- 
ventors, but they are out of drawing with the rest of us. 
Why seek the sensations of an inferiority complex by meet- 
ing one of them? Just let alittle renown stick to a man and 
right then I eschew him as an unsuitable person for the 
happier relations of life. He may have started out with the 
best intentions; he may say in the glory of his fine emotions 
that he will draw all men to him when he is lifted up, but 


_ he will do no such thing. He will be knocking them off his 


back, thrusting their mendicant hands aside. He will be 
forced to avoid predatory people and barnacle friends and 
many more who want to be mixed up with him before 
the public. If he has written one successful book he will 
be dodging the literary lady who wants his opinion about 
the little spider web of poetry she has written. In short, 
the very circumstances and conditions attendant upon 
fame compel him to become brutal in self-defense. 

I am partially famous myself, with the usual human 
streak of infamy widening in me on this account. I have 
almost.a child’s gift for loving my fellow women and some 
of my fellow men, but I am pale at the memory of the 
things I have been obliged to do in order to preserve my 
strength, substance and some semblance of dignity from 
those people who have been too easily drawn to me, not 
by affection or respect, but by the desire for more assist- 
ance than it is wise or possible to give. They are never 
to be confounded with the infinitely greater number of 
those whose faith and appreciation have sustained me 
through many years of hard work. But every successful 
person, whether in literature or commerce, knows the 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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By George Agnew Chamberlain 
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ARRINGTON was 
lonelier than he had 
ever been in his life; 

more than that, he was lone- 
lier than Harry Jones had 
been in the blackest days of his torment. Though he was 
rapidly widening his acquaintance, making friends and, 
through the sheer force of an attractive personality, break- 
ing into circles that accepted him only by forgetting that 
he pretended to be a detective, he had moments when 
nothing but the memory of Beard stood between him and 
some disastrous impetuosity. He saw red and would have 
gone berserk if it had not been for the strength he had bor- 
rowed from the old man of the mountain, the Beard of God, 
only living friend and recorder of the true Harry Jones. 

He began to visit the haunts of his abandoned and 
deserted self with more of the spirit of a crusader than of 
an investigator. Somehow he had to reconstruct Harry 
Jones, bring him to life again as he had really been—no 
better and no worse—in the minds of these people. Never 
could he have imagined that his efforts upon returning to 
Leaming would have to be bent to such a course. It dazed 
and depressed him; but, fortunately, sometimes it made 
him laugh. 

He had been seen several times in the company of 
Brosnahan, which facilitated his acceptance in Jack’s 
Cellar; but not even such sponsorship could melt at once 
the ice scum in that subworld. It looked upon him with 
suspicion and dislike. It criticized his clothes, his manner 
and his speech behind his back, but not for long. Only a 
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“Tf You Could Just Put Harry Jones Back to Where He Was on the Day He 
Left—No Further Than That Even—There’s Almost Nothing I Wouldn’t Do 


to Repay You’’ 


few evenings passed before he was respected with such a 
fear as had never before been accorded to any head- 
quarters bull. The reason gave him secret joy, for it was 
nothing less than the knowledge acquired by Harry Jones 
in regard to petty grafter, ward heeler and crook. Harring- 
ton would never refer openly to their misdeeds, but as if by 
some sudden intuition would read a dark page out of the 
past as if it referred to some person who had almost faded 
from his mind—almost, but not quite. 

‘Say, where did you get that stuff?” a trembling culprit 
would snarl with a nervous half laugh. 

“Oh, I heard about its happening around here some- 
where,”’ Harrington would reply offhand. ‘I guess some- 
body must have told me.” 

He never embarrassed his hearers by pressing the matter 
further, but the impression spread swiftly that everybody 
in the town, high and low, was blabbing everything they 
knew to Harrington, whether it concerned Harry Jones or 
not. From that moment it became the rage to try to make 
him a friend by letting down the bars of confidence to an 
unheard-of degree. Stories were poured into his ears which 
would have given him a strangle hold on many a strutting 
figure had he cared to use it. He learned things that Harry 
Jones had never dreamed—some that made him feel pride 
in his fellow townsmen for his own peculiar reasons, and 
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others that not even the yardstick of toler- 
ance could rob of their rotten meanness. 

He was like a man face down over a water 
glass in a boat above the swarming pool of 

Leaming. Here fishes, large and small, eels, 
turtles, pollywogs, muskrats and diving mud hens disported 
themselves, unconscious of his watchful eye. Never before 
had he had such need of Beard’s broad teaching to see the 
sweet and forget the sour. ~--- 3 

When he turned his back on the water glass and stood in 
the town square at the rush hour on Saturday nights, it 
was all he could do to keep himself from shouting out at 
the top of his voice, ‘‘Wait a minute! Listen! You don’t 
have to be a fish. Every man has to climb out of a wreck. 
It isn’t what you pay that matters; it’s whether you want 
what you buy. Go away a mile and look back at yourself. 
Try it. It’s the only chance you’ve got to wrap your neck 
in the silver cord and move.” 

“What on earth are you thinking about, Mr. Har- 
rington?”’ ~ 

It was Mr. Frazier’s voice, coming to him from far away, 
as if strained through a ton of water. Harrington looked 
at him and laughed. ‘“‘I guess I’m a bit crazy,” he said. 
““T was miles away from here, and yet I wasn’t. What did I 
look like?”’ 

“Your face and eyes were burning as if you had fever. 
Nothing the matter, is there?”’ 

“T never was in better or more complete health in my 
life.” : 

“Feel like a walk?” 

“Wherever you like.” 

They started, and Mr. Frazier led the way down the 
length of the nearest side street toward the abandoned 
canal. It was Harrington’s favorite walk, as it had been 
Harry Jones’. An early spring had already brought a 
heavy mantle of grass to the fields, willows were in full leaf, 
and even the hardwood trees were flushed with green. The 
ground was firm without being baked hard, and muffled 
their steps so that they walked soundlessly for a long time. 
In fact, neither of them spoke a word until they arrived 
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opposite Jasmine Pool, at the spot where Julian Detwetter 
was supposed to have struggled in vain for his life. 

. “This is where it happened,” said Mr. Frazier. 

_ “Yes,” agreed Harrington, looking around at a scene of 
morbid devastation. Within a radius of twenty feet every 
bush had been stripped to the ground by trophy hunters, 
every tree scarred, and even sections of root dug up and 
cut from the soil. ‘““‘What makes human beings—humans, 
mind you—do a thing like this anyway? If you stand off 
far enough, Mr. Frazier, you can see how much more 
sensible it would be to hang all the people who came here to 
collect mementos than to bother about a murderer.” 

“You really believe that, don’t you?” asked Mr. 
Frazier, looking at him curiously but not as one who 
wholly misunderstands. 

“T don’t believe in hanging anybody,” said Harrington. 
“T believe in it less today than I ever did before. Butif the 
advocates of hanging want to clean up the world I’m quite 
honest in saying I think these trophy hunters would be 
missed less than the average murderer.” 

“How are you getting along with your investigation? 
Have you made any actual progress?’’ 

“T haven’t wanted to get you excited, but I expect a 
startling development any day now.” 

“Ym almost sorry to hear it,”’ said Mr. Frazier, with his 
slow smile. 

“é Why? ” 

“Well, ’ve been watching you pretty closely. I liked 
you to start with, and I’ve seen how others like you, almost 
against their will. I was so prejudiced in your favor that 
I even tried to make myself believe you had a hope in 
clearing up this old mess. But now I wish you'd just let 
sleeping dogs lie and listen to my proposition.” 

“What is it?” \ 

“T want you to come into the bank as assistant to the 
president. Wait a minute—I’m not doing you any favor. 


Quite aside from your credentials, 
which are excellent, you’ve shown 
an extraordinary capacity for as- 
similation in the month you’ve been 
here. Whether it’s the large way 
you have of looking at things from 
a new angle, or whether it’s sympa- 
thy, or just an uncanny reading of 
other people’s motives, you’ve got 
this town thrown and hog-tied, as 
they used to say out West. You 
will be of more use to the bank than 
the bank to you.” 

Harrington stood for some time, 
eyes on the ground, deliberately 
considering the offer. Finally he 
looked up. “Would you hold it 
open until I finish with this job, ~ 
one way or the other?” 

“You're persistent, aren’t you?”’ 
said Mr. Frazier, still smiling. 
“How long? Set a date to quit.” 

“Give me a month.” 

“All right, that’s settled, and it 


brings me to another matter. [ll ‘‘rtt yust 
tell you while we walk back.” Wander 
They turned and strolled forsome #70und 
distance before he continued. “It’s pga 
about my daughter.” Time’’ 


It was fortunate that Mr. Fra- 
zier was intent on watching where 
he stepped. Since the evening when Harrington had 
spoken to Midge, and been so sharply repulsed, he had 
seen her occasionally in the distance, but always in time to 
avoid her. Nor had he taken any trouble to hide the fact 
that his evasion was deliberate. If an encounter threatened 


on the street he crossed to the other side. 
He had been careful to accept no invitations 
to dinners for reasons totally unconnected 
with her; but if, at the general gatherings 
where he had become a welcome 
addition, she happened to be pres- 
ent, he was quick to find an ex- 
cuse to leave. 

He had been stung by her 
reception of him in her father’s 
house, but the outrage of her re- 
buff on the street had had quite 
the opposite effect. It had calmed 
him, enabled him to stand afar off 
from her and measure largely the 
forces which had hardened her. 
First Harry Jones and then Julian 
Detwetter—those were the labels 
on the outer husk of a bitter ker- 
nel. She had tasted the acid of 
disillusion twice, and only time 
and her own efforts could heal 
her stricken pride. He had 
avoided her because in the depths of his 
conscious being he had believed that therein 
lay his only chance of disarming and com- 
ing near her. A moment ago the chance 
had seemed distant, but now it might be 
near, and the mere thought shook his calm 
toitsfoundations. Heloved Midge—it had 
never entered his head to love anyone else. 

“Your daughter?’’ he managed to ask. 

“Yes. I told her about this offer I was going to make 
you and how it depended a lot on whether you gave up 
your crazy theory of no theft and no murder. She said if 

(Continued on Page 111) 


“Every Man Has a Set of Lungs He Uses for Only One Woman, When She’s Around He Breathes Another Air ard Breathes it Differently’’ 
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Overloading the Voter 


OW that the election recedes into the past we may 

have some rest from the tumult and the shouting di- 
rected against the voter who failed to go to the polls. This 
miserable creature deserves all he has been getting in the 
way of biting sarcasm as well as more direct frontal assault. 
He is a danger, a menace, to democracy. We hesitate to 
say a good word for him, even by indirection. Yet it is true 
that the voters who go to the polls are abused and over- 
worked persons, and it is not so surprising that some 
should seek to escape. 

Not that the mere casting of a ballot is any labor at all, 
and surely the time employed is a slight contribution to 
one’s local community, state and nation. The burden 
comes in thrusting upon the voter dozens, in some cases 
even scores, of initiative and referendum measures, and 
then expecting him to vote intelligently. 

Whatever good reasons may have led to the adoption 
of this form of direct legislation or government, there are 
sections of the country where it is now being reduced to a 
logical absurdity. In a city of more than a million inhabi- 
tants the voters were asked in November to pass Bbow the. 
solemn question of keeping dogs strictly within the,” ~ 
ises of the owners or allowing them to leave these }; “ee 
on leash. The voters defeated this great monari+ i. nee 
ternational issue, and it is to be suspect gruentous in- 
fiat was less the result of profound study oh d that their 
dogdom than it was from disgust that su { the technic of 
‘should be included in the ballot. a e ae 

Presumably, the police or health departs 
of determining the range of dog operation a is capable 
tainly the city council should be able to ‘i If not, cer- 
tion. It is to be suspected, however, th! 1andle the ques- 
‘of determined individuals or organizationg*** small groups 
the local legislative body, or finding the qe dissatisfied with 
councils or state legislatures unsatisfa peace 
resorting more and more to initiative for to.them, are 
attain their ends. jad referendum to 

In one state there were twenty-eigh 
last ballot, and one of the large cities 
tional measures. Though a few were tri 
ulous, most were of extraordinary fiscal c¢ 
voters were asked to pass upon rival measuy, 


- measures on the 
had eleven addi- 
wial or even ridic- 
‘omplexity. The 
‘res for highway 
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taxation and finance which the most competent legis- 
lature, employing experts and holding extensive hearings, 
could not hope to pass upon intelligently without months 
of debate. Even the most public-spirited and well- 
informed voters reached a decision only after painstaking 
inquiry, while the mass of citizens, if they voted at all, 
must in the very nature of the case have been moved 
largely by such light or darkness as local and sectional 
prejudices threw upon the question. 

In addition to many complicated financial measures the 
voters in this particular state were called upon to consider 
at least three questions of sumptuary or moral importance: 
prohibition enforcement, race-track gambling and reading 
the Bible in the schools. In general the voters were puz- 
zled and benumbed by such an array of measures. One 
newspaper kept six men at work for months studying the 
questions, and, of course, publishing the results. More 
than one educated and intelligent voter, unable to form 
so many opinions beforehand, took the newspaper to the 
polls and voted as therein instructed. 

It may be that the voters will provide a cure of their 
own for this intolerable abuse of the initiative and referen- 
dum, by voting down all proposals which they do not and 
cannot reasonably be expected to understand. Experi- 
ence is showing us that the old instruments of government 
are not entirely outworn. Whatever advantages lie, in 
direct legislation, it is clear that representative govern- 
ment, through the medium of city councils and state 
assemblies or legislatures, still has a very important 
winnowing function to perform. Those persons who are so 
eager to put before the voters their pet measures, if really 
and honestly desirous of promoting the public good would 
devote some of their efforts to securing the election of 
desirable and honest-minded legislators. It may be that 
if people cannot govern themselves through representa- 
tives, they cannot govern themselves at all. 


The Best Dollar of All 


HEN Mr. Herbert Hoover tells us that the results of 

cutting out waste in industry show “‘one of the most 
astonishing transformations in economic history, the epit- 
ome of which lies in the fact of the parallel increase in 
wages with decreasing commodity prices,’”’ he directs at- 
tention to a set of favorable conditions whose importance 
can scarcely be overestimated. 

The outstanding achievement of this financial era is the 
diminution of losses due to the ups and downs of the busi- 
ness cycle, the alternate swings from high production to 
low, from boom times to hard times. The Federal Reserve 
System, which had first to fight for its birth and then for its 
continued existence, is partly responsible for this stabiliza- 
tion of conditions. Hach year it functions more smoothly 
and more beneficently; and its natural evolution steadily 
increases its potential importance. 


Another SEES develo= oer 4 care 79 crown g ability of 
certain panes 


ag" to “finance themselves out of their own 
SIE? ee ‘capital instead of being obliged to rush to the 
banks for assistance. The establishment and upbuilding of 
governmental agencies for the financing of agriculture have 
helped mightily; and their benefits should not be dis- 
counted because they have not worked miracles that they 
were never intended to perform. The fine art of railroading 
has made enormous forward strides, and the new efficiency 


nat Ctege 


which characterizes it means savings of hundreds of mil- 


lions of dollars a year. 

The campaign against waste which Secretary Hoover 
and his colleagues in the Department of Commerce are 
waging is not directed either against individual managers 
or even against individual corporations, but against slack 
methods and practices which have commonly obtained. 
Their work has been that of teachers, investigators, devisers 
of improved methods and generators of new ideas of wide 
and significant application. The results they have obtained 
are impressive, and they would be astounding if it were pos- 
sible to measure them and display them in the round. 

Economic well-being cannot be estimated solely in terms 


- of dollars any more than physical health can be appraised 


by the weight of the patient. Too many factors enter into 
the problem. This we do know: The dollar saved is the 
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best dollar of all. It is not only a dollar earned but a dollar 
collected. We have no outside agency to thank for it. It 
did not come into being by fluke or caprice. We produced 
it by our own superior skill and management; and we can 
produce another just like it even if outside conditions 
change for the worse, customers fall away or crops are bad. 

Every industry ought to have its mental plant as well 
as its physical plant.. Even the best machinery wears out 
and requires constant upkeep and renewal. Mental equip- 
ment as expressed in superior methods and practices need 
never wear out if there is a proper system for training 
young men and keeping up the brains and know-how of the 
plant by the constant infusion of new blood. 

There has never been a time and there never will be a 
time in which industrial groups cannot be heard shouting 
“Business is rotten!’’ There is something in our national 
temperament that prompts us to talk of receivers, sheriffs 
and poorhouses whenever we are not operating at high 
peak. We have had such large doses of prosperity that 
moderate ones never satisfy us. Nations, like children, 
grow by spurts, with intervening periods of rest; and’ yet 
we interpret every slowing down of our expansion as a sign 
that permanent shriveling has set in. 

There is not a nation on the globe which underestimates 
its blessings and discounts its prosperity to the extent that 
we do in these United States. Blessings so encompass us 
that we cannot see the forest for the trees. Prosperity is so 
widespread and so abundant that we are no more conscious 
of it than we are of the air we breathe. 

While we sit moaning over our imaginary woes Europe 
sends over commissions to sleuth out our industrial 
“secrets,” to learn the sleight of hand by which we can pay 
high wages and yet continually cheapen production while 
still maintaining a standard of living which rises year by 
year. Foreign publicists write learned articles about the 
happy relations between labor and capital which they find 
here and spin countless theories to account for them. 


Motor-Car Thefts 


EMBERS of the Crime Commission of the State 
of New York have spent no more profitable days 
than those they passed in a study of Canadian methods 


-of dealing with criminality. The Canadians are a hardy, 


straight-thinking breed, and their standards of law en- 
forcement, as to both strictness and fairness, compare 
favorably with those of any other people-in the world. 
Their administration of justice ts-Swift and certain, and 
their penal institutions a7€ conducted along such lines as 
the term implies. The national attitude toward crime is 
the opposite of Sympathetic. It was summed up by a 
distng ue Canadien jurist in reply to an American vis- 
ion as to the retermation of criminals. ‘“‘Hang- 
’ was his matter-of-fact rejoinder. 


Se aoe Mr. R. L. Calder, fennetly Crown attorney for the Dis- 


trict ‘pf Montreal, was one of the most interesting expert 
witnesses consulted by the commission. Mr. Calder came 
out flat-footed for hanging as the proper penalty for auto- 
mobile thefts. ‘‘Car thefts,” said he, ‘‘are the basis of or- 
‘ crime. In other days the horse thief was hanged, 
not because of the value of the horses they stole but for the 
reason that they used the stolen animals as a means of 
fleeing from their crimes, as the car thief now uses the 
stolén automobile. Car theft requires an organization of 
both money and brains. It is difficult to reach such an or- 
ga Jization unless you can discover treachery in its ranks 
and by this means strike at the top man.” 
ublie opinion neither would nor should sanction the 
enforcement of such a drastic penalty; and yet motor 
thefts and banditry are so common in our larger American 
ities and old-fashioned methods of suppressing them have 
roved so futile that the forces of law must either bog 
down in a slough of ignominy or be sbasnerea fo employ 
sterner and more effective measures. cai 
As far as transportation is concerned we live in a horse- 
less age; but the law, which always lags a generation or 
two behind existing conditions, regards private transport 
as if it were still accomplished by the Conestoga wagon and 
the one-horse chaise. Car thefts and motor banditry must 
slow down or the law/ must be speeded up. 
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GROUP of men sat in the smoking p23 I iS fl Al C EE M Ss Ss 
room of a big transatlantic liner Ly y e & $i JR ( ( ) « ) N 


last October, discussing the now 
familiar subject of Europe’s attitude toward the United 
States. One of them remarked, “The more I see of 
Europe, the more American I become.”’ A 

Now this man was not a raw tourist returning from his 
first trip. Nor was he the type that spends most of his time 
overseas writing souvenir postal cards, blatantly proclaim- 
ing Yankee superiority or talking about God’s country 
back home. He knows every personal and geographic 
phase of Europe out of intimate contacts before, during 
and since the war. 

What he said represents the general reaction of the open- 
minded person who went abroad this year and found him- 
self up against the tide of anti-Americanism. I except, of 
course, the confirmed sentimentalist. Like the professional 
and apologetic exile, he can see no wrong in a breach of good 
taste or manners by an alien country. For both the mania 
for foreign cult and custom holds despite all rebuff. 

Harsh and hard-boiled this sounds, but it is the un- 
friendly truth. If we are to deal frankly with this new 
European anti-Americanism, no words can be minced. I 
say ‘‘new,’’ because deep down under decades of am- 
bassadorial bunk, platitudinous exchanges of international 
felicity and decoration-inspired good will, Europe has, in 
the main, always secretly resented us. Self-interest is the 
real mother of ententes, and war need is no discriminator. 
It so happened that, under the pressure of that 
eternal revealer of character which is money obliga- 
tion, the mask came off this year. Hence it is high 


time that the lowdown on a diverting piece of contempo- 
rary history be presented. 

In this and the succeeding article an effort will be made 
to analyze the causes and the consequences of the tumult 


‘in Hurope during the summer of 1926. It will involve no 


rehash of debt technicalities. So far as we are concerned, 
this is finished business except for the fulfillment of obliga- 
tions. What interests us is the personal side as expressed 
by the mood and actions of peoples of various countries, 
notably France and England. 

Obviously, it would have been inadvisable to make any 
appraisal of it while the campaign was at fever heat. Now 
that the dust is settled, so to speak, it is perhaps possible 
to make a fairly dispassionate examination. There is no 
desire to stir up further trouble. Unhappily, there remains 
an excess of discord in this still distracted world, all Locarno 
gestures and leagues of uplift to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

There is this difference, however: Where formerly the 
French hated the Germans and to a lesser degree the Brit- 
ish, the Italians cordially distrusted the French and vice 


TOO MUCH STATIC 


versa, the Hungarians abhorred the 
Rumanians, the Czecho-Slovaks as well 
as the Germans abominated the Poles, 
the Turks detested the Greeks, and so on down the line of 
national family feelings—practically everybody is now 
joined in a common aversion to us. As a man remarked 
to me in Paris: ‘‘The world is now divided into two 
parts. One is the United States and the other is the rest of 
the civilized globe.’”’ Between these parts flows what the 
poet called a dreary sea. . 

It means that Europe is a pathological subject. Her ob- 
session has become the United States. Stated in medical 
terms, she is a paranoiac on the subject of American wealth 
and prosperity. They are like red rags that inflame 
passion and beget hostility. 

With nations as with individuals, the same kind of eva- 
sion invariably obtains. European countries, especially 
France and England, attribute their troubles to every 
cause except the real one, which is themselves. The cur- 
rency complications are symptomatic. Underneath are 
two primary reasons—politics and loss of trade. High 
tarifis, absurd frontier regulations, labor troubles and lack 
of codrdination lie at the root of the majority of the pre- 
vailing ills. 

Yet the debts to us are made the alibi. You need no dia- 
gram to find out that all this hostility largely grows out of 
a very human failing which is summed up in the old maxim: 


“The best way to lose a friend is to lend him money.” 
(Continued on Page 64) 
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Mr. Will Rogers 


They Generally Are 


OP, whose picture is this on the front page?” 

“That, my son, is a half tone of the stepbrother of 

an aunt by marriage of the second cousin of the foster 
sister of the man who is suspected of being in possession 
of information as to who was the accomplice of the mys- 
terious unknown who assisted in kidnaping the chum of 
Beautiful Beatrice the sad-eyed Shop Girl.” 


Oh, to be a Cow! 


T MUST be beautiful to be a cow 

And watch a landscape made of food— 
Artistic vistas crammed with dishes 
To whet a hungry mood; 
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The Thief is 
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Stolen! A Large ax Doll, Known. 
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Artichokes and buckwheat cakes, 
Charlotte russe and toasted steaks. 
Conveniently equipped with fork and knife, 
The cow, she leads a lovely life. 
—Churchill Murray. 


Turning Back the Pages 


2 ILLIAM,” said Mrs. McDurmiss Davenport to her 
husband, ‘‘did grandpa enjoy his visit to the scenes 
of his boyhood days?” 

“He did,” replied the husband, who had just returned 
from the trip with the old gentleman. ‘That is, I think he 
enjoyed it, although there were times when tender memo- 
ries almost overpowered him.”’ 

“Did the old road look the same?”’ 


The Rector: ‘‘Whose?”’ 
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Goes a=Fishin’ 


“He said it did. The concrete was as smooth as ever, 
and it stretched away to the east even as when he was a 
hadeae 

“He almost cried while he told me how he had made 
fifty, sixty, seventy, many a time, and as much as eighty 
the morning they chased Daphne Dugan and Bill Hesler 
home from the Red Bird dance.” ; 

*‘T don’t suppose the old car was still there?” 

“Tt was. The same twin six—long ago discarded, of 
course, but. the identical boat nevertheless. Grandpa 


wanted to get in again and let it coast quietly down the - 


driveway until he was clear of the house, when he might 
give it the gas and dash away before the folks knew what 
he was about, but naturally it wouldn’t move. The front 
bumper still had that kink where he hit the water plug the 


(Continued on Page 95) 
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East Side Eddie: ‘‘Say, Bo, Will You Preach a Funeral Soiman fer Fifty Bucks?”’ 


Eddie: ‘‘You See That Guy Going Up the Street|?”’ 
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T IS EVERY woman’s birthright to 

win therespect and admiration of her 
friends and neighbors. From the day 
when as a bride she steps, flushed and 
happy, into the little house which is her 
first home, she plans and watches and 
studies the many ways by which she 
can enlarge her life and take her rightful 
place among the people with whom she 
wishes to associate. 

Her home is her palace. And by means 
of it she reveals to her growing circle of 
friends and acquaintances the true picture 
of her personality. If she belongs among 
that splendid army of American women 
who are daily taking such wonderful 
strides toward greater opportunities for 
their families and themselves, her home 
will be a veritable mirror of it. 

Her dining table especially. For here 
her guests get the most intimate glimpses 
of the home. Here her family constantly 
assembles. Here is the very center of the 
social life of her little kingdom. As she 
presides over it, directs it, casts the 
spell of her personality over it, those 
who come to it from the outside carry 
away the impression of an able hostess 
and an affectionate mother. 


That she greets her guests, at the very 
outset, with the cordial invitation of 
Savory, invigorating soup, is one of the 
refinements accepted as a matter of course 


in such a home. For the woman who 
takes advantage of every way to give 
charm to her table, to put her guests 
and her family in a happy mood, and to 
make her table reflect the best social 
usage, does not omit the service of soup. 

Have you stopped to consider why soup 
is regularly served at the formal function 
—the smart luncheon and elaborate 
dinner? And has it not occurred to you 
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A womans subtle ways of ‘announcing 


her social position! 
Jefinements that truly 


reveal her station! 


that there are good, sound reasons why in homes of 
affluence and prominence, soup is included in the daily 


family menus? 


Those who are accustomed to the finest food and who 
take keen delight in dishes of supreme flavor, realize that 
soup gives them a kind and a variety of enjoyment 


offered by no other food. The blending of so many 
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Or for the children’s luncheon or supper. 
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different and delicious ingredients in this 
hot, liquid food called soup, produces 
dishes unlike any others—dishes that 
tempt and satisfy in their own special 
and delightful way. The appetite is 
stimulated, digestion is promoted, all 
the meal becomes more inviting and 
beneficial. The result is that the service 
of soup has become an established custom 
in the better homes. All over the United 
States from the big cities to the 
smallest hamlets, the forward-looking, 
progressive housewives, jealous that 
their families shall have the best, serve 
soup as a regular part of the daily diet. 

And, how easy and convenient it is, 
with Campbell’s Soups at their very 


elbows! Soups made with the highest 
quality ingredients that money can buy! 
Soups blended by French chefs in 
kitchens equipped with every culinary 
device to produce the most delicious 
flavor! Soups available at every food 
store in America at a price which all can 
afford to pay! Soups in such infinite 
variety (there are twenty-one different 
Campbell’s kinds at 12 cents a can) that 
no home kitchen could duplicate them! 

The next time you are giving a 
little luncheon to your friends, serve 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup. See how its 
bright, pretty color enlivens your dainty 
table. Notice how its tonic, appetizing 
flavor is welcomed by everybody, how 
it seems to “break the ice” and make 
your party “go”. Better still, if you 
serve it as a Cream of Tomato Soup 
in bouillon cups topped with whipped 
cream. So easily prepared according to 
the simple directions on the label. And 
such a pride to the hostess! 

Or for the family dinner. The 
appetizing flavor of Campbell’s Tomato 
Soup refreshes the appetite and gives 


a glow to the whole meal. 


It’s so 


wholesome and so well liked by the youngsters, especially 
as Cream of Tomato Soup. It is a wonderful tomato 
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sauce, too, used just as it comes from the can and 
without the addition of water. A quality product to 
grace any table. 
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“You Have Your Work and Your Fun, if You Want it; I Have My Fortune; and Yet Neither of Us is Satisfied or Content, are We, Jewel?’’ 


XVIII 
EWEL saw, just as if it were another woman’s life 
that she watched, projected upon a screen, the quick 
approach of harvest—her harvest. When you were a 
child, when you were a young girl, you sowed, tares or 
grain no matter, just in joy, trusting to happy skies and 
good fortune. And then, almost at once it seemed, so the 
gay years flew, the rustle of the harvest! 

When she left Flora, with the daffodils and pink may 
lying in a little sheaf along her arm, and everyone she met 
turning to look after her as usual, she saw this picture: 
Harvest! And when she reached home it was as if the 
harvest were a little further on, had proceeded a stage. Her 
mother met her at the door with a very dry gray face; quiv- 
ering a little in her aspen way when she was shocked or 
dismayed, and without preamble, shesaid, “‘ Father’s dead.”’ 

“Mother!” 

Drawing her girl in, and taking from her the spring 
flowers, Mrs. Courage answered: “Yes, just as he came 
home. He fell at the gate. It was all over. Heart—and we 
never knew it. None of us knew it. We were so used to his 
looking as he did, weren’t we? So sudden, so quick. Isn’t 
it nice that it should be like that?” 

Jewel wept beside her father. Mrs. Courage did not 
weep. She gave him the flowers that Jewel had brought 
from Flora. And they ate their supper without him, and 
talked of him, and knew themselves alone. 

“He loved us,” said Mrs. Courage. 

“We loved him,” said Jewel. 

“Love is so covered up,” said Mrs. Courage. 

Three days in which they seemed to be making prepara- 
tions all the time; funeral cards sent out, sympathy of 
neighbors, parochial visits of clergymen, flowers in wreaths 
and crosses from John Jeffrey Fleet and the Sandmans 
and from Mrs. Heath, who heard the news from Isolde— 
and then they set out to bury Courage. 


Driving with her mother—very little and shrunken and 
black and white—in the carriage behind the hearse, Jewel 
saw the pageant of death just as she had seen, going from 
Flora, the pageant of harvest. Driving in the gloomy 
carriage, it seemed as if again she could see her father sit- 
ting in his worn chair by the fire, behind his evening 
paper; she heard him say: ‘‘I saw the Lord Mayor in the 
City today. . . I saw the Prime Minister turning out 
of Downing Street this morning. . . . I saw the Minis- 
ter for War, and people turned and looked after him, and 
some of ’em touched their hats to him, silly fools. Just as 
I turned through Prince’s Avenue this morning—I go that 
way sometimes to look at my betters’’—here he would 
laugh—‘‘that old Lord Brownrigg walked out of his house, 
with his neighbor, the man who retired on millions from 
selling old leather. You know, mother? You know, Jewel? 
That man. The policeman at the corner saluted when they 
passed, and I thought: ‘It’s a fine thing to be recognized 
and revered like that—half the time for what you haven’t 
done.’”’ 

She heard again her father’s patient, biting voice. She 
and her father! Hach wanting, craving, pining for the 
gifts and the graces, the joys and the jewels of the world; 
he resigned, sunk in bitter abnegation, after the manner of 
his type and generation; she passionately reaching out and 
grasping for the treasure. And there had been her mother 
in the background, trying, in the simple unknowledgeable 
way of her type and generation, to help; her mother, who, 
giving up hope for the father, had put all her hopes into 
the beautiful child. All three of them with wistful desires 
set on the same things—the gifts and treasures and adula- 
tion of the world! 

And now, as the procession of three carriages went 
slowly along in their dire blackness of black-dressed people, 
black horses, black plumes, she was conscious of passing 


cars slowing down in respect; of all the men in the streets — 
taking off their hats, walking bareheaded. She saw with 
her acute and quickened eyes, as they turned into the 
stately Prince’s Avenue on their way to the cemetery, some 
of those very same rich, secure and haughty citizens whom 
old Courage had known by sight and name, had hated and 
envied, but who had not known old Courage. They were 
walking, taking a splendid dog for an airing; or with clubs 
on their backs, in tweeds, from the golf course; or were 
going out, one or two, with their wives, calling. They had 
been so crushingly sure, by their very air and appurte- 
nances, of themselves and their kind; so oblivious of all 
others. 

But now, as old Courage passed in his chariot, his coffin 
proudly wreathed, they took their hats off and went with 
heads uncovered. She saw the retired leather millionaire; 
and she saw, getting out of his car, old Lord Brownrigg. 
And they made obeisance, humbly, reverently, with deep 
courtesy. And with the eyes of her newly sensitized mind 
she saw that respect and reverence are gifts. They are not 
bought, but given. She saw, sitting hushed beside her 
mother, that there is a common ground of chivalry, of 
reverence and of pity. She knew that the King himself 
would have uncovered his head as her father’s body 
passed by. : 

Mrs. Courage, holding her daughter’s hand, saw too. 
Only, with her tired vision, she did not see all. The sight 
of her mind, so tired, was short and dimmer than Jewel’s. 
She said, with a faint smile, “Father would be pleased if 
he could see that.” 

“Yes, mother.” : : 

Mrs. Courage groped: “It’s curious, really. When — 
you're alive and they know who you are they meet you 
in the street and don’t look. When you’re dead, passing 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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The long-standing Hupmobile 
reputation for reliability has 
taken a new turn and a new sig- 
nificance in the past two years. 


Hupmobile’s invasion of the 
eight-cylinder field has carried 
with it revolutionary conse- 
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. (Continued from Page 28) 
by them, and they don’t know who you are, they do that. 
I wish father could see.” 


There came a very proud day for Mrs. Courage when her 
daughter led her into the new flat; a little flat, in a quiet 
unfashionable street, but finished charmingly, even to 
flowers in the window boxes outside. 

“T told you one day, mums, you should have a maid, all 
frills, to wait on you.” And there the maid was. 

“How did you get the money?’’—feebly. 

““T’m paying the furniture people by installments, mums; 
do realize I’m making money; I’m successful. Isolde’s 
has had a record year.” 

“It seems wonderful that you should give me every- 
thing, take care of me! My little Jewel! My little girl that 
was such a baby this time last year!”’ 

“Ah, but since then I’ve grown up. I’ve married.” 

Mrs. Courage gave her daughter a long, wise, sad look. 
She came and put her arms about her. “‘You’re not mar- 
ried, my dear. That isn’t marriage.” 

“Tt has to do for marriage,” said Jewel. 

““Tf only he never comes and takes you away!” 

“Don’t let us talk of it,’’ said Jewel. For she still had a 
way of turning white, sick, even at the prospect. 

Tea in the new flat, brought by the first maid that had 
ever waited, in her own home, upon Mrs. Courage; the 
tender watering of the chrysanthemums in the window 
boxes; the switching on of the handsome lamp at dusk 
and admiring the glow of the room; the attractive color- 
ings of the cheap cretonnes; the leisure; the rest. ‘I’m 
in heaven,”’ said Mrs. Courage, and she leaned back and 
smiled. 

“T’m going out tonight, mother.” 

Mrs. Courage just opened her eyes and smiled, and said, 
“With that Mr. Fleet, I suppose?’’ and smiled again. 

Jewel was going out with that Mr. Fleet. And she looked 
her loveliest; such an untouched, radiant child that she 
made John Jeffrey’s heart ache when he came up to the 
little flat to take her away. 

He paid his respects first to Mrs. Ceurage. And looking 
about the little flat, which Mrs. Courage displayed to him, 
he was seized with pride. He loved, above all things, a 
gallant woman, a brave woman; a woman who could turn 
from a darling little fool into a swift lioness, holding her own 
against the slings and arrows that she had called upon 
herself. He knew now that he saw such a woman in this 
untouched girl. He put 
about her the slim and 
sumptuous Isolde coat, 
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and he murmured to her as they went down: ‘‘ You make 
my poor head swell. Wherever we go tonight no man will 
have a lovelier little lady.” 

There was the chocolate-colored limousine. They got in, 
and there she was, driving through the West End in the 
right clothes, in the right car, with the right man, going to 
the right places, just as she had vainly dreamed of doing 
a year ago. Only now—of what use was it? 

“Tt is a long time since I’ve seen you,” said John Jeffrey. 

“*A very long time; not since the day I lunched with you 
after Isolde had made me a partner.” 

“And now we celebrate the new flat; a big foundation 
stone Jewel has laid.”’ 

“T thought, when father died, you would have 

“No. It thrills me to know you can meet your troubles 
alone.” ® 

“‘Aren’t you a strange man?” 

“With my visions of goddesses? I think many men are 
like me.” 

“And many girls like me?’’ 

“There is only one Jewel,’”’ said John Jeffrey. 

“So is that why you stay away—because you want me 
to fight alone?”’ 

“Not quite,’ said John Jeffrey. 

“Tell me,” said Jewel. 

“T don’t know that I’d better,” said John Jeffrey. 

“Yes, tell me,”’ Jewel insisted. 

“‘I stay away because I daren’t come near.” 

“Tell me more,”’ said Jewel. 

‘Are you still greedy, Jewel?” 

“‘T’m very hungry.” 

At that John Jeffrey turned and took her into his arms. 
And very fortunately the chauffeur—as if he knew—was 
sweeping them, not too fast, along the inky shining road 
of the Mall, with its great width, all flanking buildings far 
retired from its wide spaces and only distantly spaced 
sentinels of lamps. John Jeffrey kissed her; and she, taking 
his head between her hands, kissed him. 

“And that’s the first time since one day in a little cop- 
pice, under the blue sky, a lifetime ago,’”’ he whispered. 

“Oh, John Jeffrey!”’ 

“And it will have to be the last time until ——”’ 

“When?” 

“God knows!” 


” 


December 18, 1926 


“No,” said Jewel very sorrowfully, ““we mustn’t love 
each other.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be good enough for you, little Jewel.” 

“T feel as if anything with you would be good enough.” 

“No, no, little Jewel. Because you are going to be a very 
fine lady.” 

But she rested in his arms nevertheless, until the facade 
of lights before Buckingham Palace faced them; and then 


she sighed and drew away, and just bending her head, 


kissed his coat sleeve and whispered, ‘‘Good-by.”’ 

“Oh, I shall drive you home,” said John Jeffrey inde- 
scribably. 

They were going to the great new restaurant in Piceca- 
dilly, facing Green Park. John Jeffrey Fleet took her 
there for all the world to see, and, indeed, half the world 
in that restaurant de luxe knew her by sight already. 
Fashionable women, who nodded to her after the friendly 
manner of the great today, said, “‘ Look, there’s that lovely 
girl who makes those divine hats—at Isolde’s, you know.” 
And men who noted her presence wondered why so per- 
sistently and virtuously she refused their invitations, and 
detailed in their minds that they would ask her again. 
For here she was with Fleet, the steel man, who had lately 
written some book, some kind of sociological work. 

Jewel and John Jeffrey were ineffably happy. ‘‘ Although 
we are apart,’’ said John Jeffrey softly across the little 
table that they had kept for him in a secluded corner, “it — 
makes no difference really, does it? Never a day passes on 
which I don’t think of you. And you?’’ 

She told him; it was just the same. 

They danced. They had never danced together before 
this night when they celebrated the laying of a foundation 
stone. And even through their tremendous unhappiness 
they stayed, just for this night, ineffably happy. They 
allowed themselves that state of mind which says this 
hour is infinite; it is all we have and all we want; there is 
no beyond; it will last forever. Jewel and John Jeffrey 
Fleet soared into this realm of exaltation. a 

Women said, glancing at that secluded corner: ‘“‘He 
seems very smitten. But she’s married, you know. She 
wears a wedding ring. I expect it’s some unhappy story. 
I asked Isolde once if she lived with the husband. Isolde 
said no.” Men resolved fatuously to try again. But 


Jewel and John Jeffrey observed no one. They danced 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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WHENEVER, and from whatever angle 
you look at a Buick motor car, you see 
quality. 


Stand at a second story window and study 
closed car tops. Still another Buick point 
of excellence will reveal itself to you. 


A Buick top looks staunch. It 7s staunch! 
Few motor cars’are built as well as Buick. 


Buick builds the way all engineers would 
like to build cars, if their volume or sell- 
ing price permitted. Buick has the vol- 
ume, and volume produces the savings 


that are poured unsparingly into value. 


If you have the impression that all cars at 
the same price are approximately of the 
same quality, do not rest until you have 
looked at some of them, alongside of 
Buick. 


You will see immediately why Buick cars 
have made so many. friends—why Buick 
holds sales leadership, month after month, 
and year after year. 
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LONG about By ILw HB 
1900 I was 
really get- 


ting into the swing 
of my life work, 
and was being rec- 
ognized for it; 
those were big 
years, full of ac- 
tivity and of ex- 
periments that 
were the results 
of all my experi- 
ence and my long 
and close com- 
munion with Na- 
ture. I was about 
the only unworked 
gold field in the 
world, and it was 
natural that a 
good many pros- 
pectors should 
discover me and 
attempt to file 


claims. 
Reading biog- 
raphy, especially 


of men whose pri- 
mary object has 
been something 
other than money- 
making, I have 
noticed that most 
of them sooner or 
later run into a 
promoter or a pro- 
motion and get 
badly singed. I 
was no exception, 
though I must say 
that I do not be- 
lieve any of the 
men who tried to 
exploit or subsidize me or my work had base motives. On 
the contrary most of them were actuated by a desire to 
increase my usefulness and to widen the scope of my 
experiments and to broadcast the results over a greater 
area. No, I could usually smell out a rascal before he had 
reached the front door, and I could always head him off. 


A Long and Painful Experiment 


WOULD rather have five energetic and competent ene- 

mies than one fool friend; now and again my friends have 
led me astray, and it has cost me a lot of money, a world of 
trouble and a multitude of worries before I got back on the 
maintrack again. For more than twenty 
years I was embroiled in business rela- 
tions with various people, and I had my 
wisdom teeth cut on some pretty tough 
oones in that period. 

The New Creations bulletin of 1893 
to 1901 brought me to the peak of my 
activities. In eight years I disposed of 
no less than seven hundred different va- 
rieties of flowers, trees, shrubs, vines and 
grains, and I had enough newspaper no- 
tice to have satisfied Barnum. Mean- 
time I had started working on cactus 
with the aim of removing the spines from 
the plant and improving its size and nu- 
tritive qualities, having long been inter- 
ested in the idea of producing something 
that would be useful and profitable for 
our great Southwestern deserts. This 
was one of my most interesting projects, 
and one from which, I am now confident, 
the world will some day reap an unbe- 
lievable benefit. 

The most elaborate, the most expen- 
sive, the most painful and physically 
difficult, and the most interesting single 
series of experiments I ever made I made 
There were, to begin 
with, more than ‘a thousand known va- 
rieties of this plant listed, and it was 
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Luther Burbank and His First Cactus Experiments, About 1890 


necessary for me to obtain specimens of as many of these 
varieties as possible. Before I was through I had received, 
planted and studied more than six hundred of the total 
number, and my farms carried the largest single collection 
in the world. As to cost, I paid collectors thousands of 
dollars for their labors in gathering the specimens and in 
transportation expenses in getting them to Santa Rosa. 
In addition I spent more than sixteen years at this work, 
and kept a sizable force of men at work off and on all the 
time assisting me. So it was expensive. 

As to the painful and exhausting nature of the experi- 
ment series, I can only say that I would not go through it 
again for all the rewards man can give. Knowing well the 


Pitaiaya Cactus— From Mexico 
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painful and in 
some cases the 
dangerous nature 
of the spines of the 
cactus, I began by 
exercising the most 
scrupulous care in 
handling the 
plants. But pres- 
ently it was clear 
that kid-glove 
methods in a ven- 
turethatforcedme 
to handle some- 
times as many as 
six thousand ecac- 
tus slabs in one 
day would prevent 
any progress being 
made, so I gritted 
my teeth and shut 
my eyes and went 
into the battle. I 
emerged scarred, 
pitted and as full 
of spines as a pin- 
cushion. Ihaveno 
doubt thatmy skin 
has been pierced 
or entered by a 
million cactus 
needles; at times 
I had so many on 
my hands and face 
that it was neces- 
sary toshave them 
off with a razor, 
so that, as they 
worked into the 
skin, as they do, 
there would not be 
enough to each in- 
dividual spine to 
cause more than a 
temporary irritation. This was only one phase of the phys- 
ical difficulty encountered in the experiment; the cactus 
slabs are heavy to handle, they grow to enormous size and 
some of them to a considerable height, and I had literally 
hundreds of thousands of them to deal with as time passed. 
So that the mere manual labor involved was tremendous. 


Life History of the Cactus 


Bur: aside from the reward of having produced a new 
and valuable plant for man’s store, I was well repaid by 
the cactus in the interest its life history and its develop- 
ment during the work had for me, absorbed as I have 
always been in the miracles and marvels 
of Nature. Every step of the long series 
of experiments was full of delight for the 
naturalist, but more than anything else, 
I was gratified to be able to prove, 
through this series, two of the funda- — 
mental laws that I maintain underlie all 

biology. 

The pliability of life—the capacity it 
has for varying so that successive gener- 
ations acquire new characteristics, new 
possibilities and powers and new advan- 
tages, and for adding these new things to 
the heredity so that definite improve- 
ment is continuous—was one of the first 
fundamentals I discovered through my 
early work with plants, and onit I based 
my experiments. I had proved it time 
and again tomy own satisfaction, but the 
cactus gave me a demonstration that 
there could be no possible question 
about. It isso important a law, and so 
significant to man, that I want to tell the 
life story of the cactus briefly to make 
the point clear. 

Though varieties of the cactus family 
are widely scattered through those ter- 
ritories of earth where the climate is 
hot and dry, the greatest assortment and 

| (Continued on Page 96) 
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In this rich dish there is 
also a satisfying economy. 
For in buying the whole 
Premium Ham, you get this 
choice meat at a lower aver- 
age cost per pound. And 
every morsel that remains 
after the first serving may 
be used in some other deli- 
cious way: in sandwiches, 
in souffiés and omelets, or 
to stuff vegetables 


ltis 
not necessary 
to parboil 


Swifts Premium 
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Look for this blue identification tag 
when you buy a whole ham or 
when you buy a slice 
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“For holiday feasting 


What a fine old custom it is—this 
giving to a friend at Yuletide 
some gift of rich food, some deli- 
cacy particularly prized! 


A Premium Ham, for instance! 


Any friend who delights in good 
things to eat would appreciate one 
for a Christmas gift. Premium Ham 
is so tender, so exceptionally 


sweet and mild in flavor. It’s atra- 
ditional dish for holiday feasting! 


Order one of these fine hams 
from your dealer. He will be glad 
to deliver it to any address you 
wish. And for your own Christ- 
mas or New Year’s dinner, plan 
to have a whole Premium Ham 
baked—a rich, distinctive dish. 


Swift & Company 
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Norman Rockwell 


ORN in New York City thirty-two years 
B ago for the apparent purpose of paint- 
ing covers for THE SATURDAY EVENING 

Post. In time he found his way into the Art 
Students’ League under George Bridgman, who 
taught him sound draftsmanship, thence to 
New Rochelle, New York, where he lives today. 

With a friend he took the old studio of 
Frederic Remington and launched a career. 
His love and understanding of children put his 
work in the pages of many boys’ magazines and 
the rewards were sufficient only to purchase 
paints, canvas and pay half the rent. A couple 
of years at this and Rockwell scanned the hori- 
zon for greater worlds to conquer, finally sight- 
ing the Post, and his first offering had sufficient 
merit to put it over; and here dates the be- 
ginning of a remarkable ten years of achieve- 
ment in the field of illustrating. 

“Nothing succeeds like success.”” And with 
the courage gained, added to an insatiable 
love of hard work, Rockwell was off to a flying 
start in his rush to the top. There have been 
failures, but no setbacks. I recall his doing a 
cover for the Post five times; each time it was 
turned down he painted it again, completely 
over, on a fresh canvas. The fifth was ac- 
cepted! Students, take notice! 

The kindly, whimsical humor and the quiet, 
loving interpretations of life, painted in his 
naive and wholesome manner, on the covers 
of the Post quickly attracted the attention of 
editors and advertisers galore, and soon he 
had more work thrust upon him than a con- 
scientious artist could do. 

“How brilliant!’”’ you say? Not at all! A 
plugging, plodding student in art school, and 
a plugging, plodding student in his studio. 
There has never been a period of brilliance 
in the course of Norman Rockwell’s advance. 
The answer is Work! After work, more work. 
After work in the studio, work at home, reading 
worthwhile literature on art and life, thinking out ideas, 
studying—work. Rockwell’s hobbies are work and work. 
The only aggravating thing about him is work. 

“You need fresh air; let’s go for a game of golf.” 

““No,”’ he says, ‘‘I’ve got this Post cover to start laying 
in and a model coming in the morning at 8:30.’’ Conse- 
quently he is the world’s most atrocious golfer. 


PHOTO. BY PAUL R. REYNOLDS 
Mr.,Chamberlain Who Has a Serial, The Silver 
Cord, in This Number 


PHOTO. BY ODIN, NEW ROCHELLE, NEW YORK 
Mr. Rockwell Painted the Christ: 
mas Coveron December 4th Post 
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Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


When the above 
system calls too 
heavily upon the 
artist’s energy and 
knocks him flat, he 
will of a sudden 
leap from his easel 
to a far-off land— 
Venezuela, Europe, 
California— and is 
astonished to find 
upon his return that 
his clients still remem- 
ber him. Concerning 
the foregoing, one charm- 
ing aggravation in Norman 
Rockwell’s character is his in- 
feriority complex. The painting 
just finished is unsatisfactory—al- 
most always. He speaks of only two 
or three with merely a slight degree of 
satisfaction. The fine thing is always yet to 
be done. Rockwell will spare neither time 
nor expense in finding the right model or object needed to 
fit into the subject he is painting; he never fakes. All the 
dogs in town know him. Along the street he is greeted by 
schoolboys and their granddads and grandmothers. They 
all love him; they are his models first, then his friends. 

He studies the work of Howard Pyle and goes back to 
Rembrandt looking for counsel; then to Abbey and Millet 
or Cellini, or wherever something can be found of truthful 
sincerity. His art library is large and growing; there are 
no books of twaddle. His knowledge of the lives of past 
masters is great and his respect for them profound. 

Rockwell’s financial success has been large, but second- 
ary. His work is always the first consideration, and the 
results have amply justified this fine attitude. To portray 
his philosophy of life and to have it shown to the millions 
who read the Post he regards as a glorious opportunity, one 
given to but few. 


Mrs. Clyde S$. Ford, Better " A 
Known as Lucy Stone Territt been called from the chair of English at 


Mackenzie College, Brazil, an institution 
founded by my father, and that had rescued me from a 


And it follows that the sincerity toward his 
work is found in his friendships. All who 
know Norman Rockwell love him. Ten years 
ago, when possibly a half dozen of his covers 
had been accepted by the Post, his courage 
mounted to such heights as to guide him to 
the altar and—well, Mrs. Norman Rockwell 
is both charming and beautiful. 

He walks with his police dog Raleigh for 
exercise to and from the studio. He plays a 
good game of bridge, is an easy victim at 
checkers and keeps a party in an uproar with 
wise cracks and burlesque. His funniest mo- 
ments are when he is making fun of himself. 
But after all—work, work, work. 

—CLYDE FORSYTHE. 


George Agnew Chamberlain 


HAVE been more or less settled for the past 

two years at Bridgeton, New Jersey, the 
scene of The Lantern on the Plow. Before that, 
I spent four years in New York City, publish- 
ing the views on Mexico which I had acquired 
in the preceding two years, spent at Mexico 
City as American consul general. 

Shortly before going to Mexico I was com- 
missioned by the Department of State to make 
an inspection of all the internment camps in 
Portuguese East Africa. The accomplishment 
of this errand, the last official act of the seven 
years I had spent in Africa, included a trip 
of one thousand miles on the Zambesi. The 
journey was notable in that the previous dry- 
season record of two months was cut by me 
to thirty days flat. 

Before going as consul to Lourengo 
Marques in 1909, I spent three 
years in a like capacity in 
Pernambuco, Brazil, which 
post I assumed immedi- 
ately after being sent as 
special correspondent 
of the Associated 

Press to cover Elihu 

Root’s visit to Rio 

de Janeiro and the 
Pan-American 
Conference of 1906. 
Three months pre- 
vious to that event, 
El Farol, a weekly 
now defunct, pub- 
lished in Capitan, 
New Mexico, an- 
nounced that it was 
owing to my two 
years’ experience with 
that sheet that I got the 
appointment with the Asso- 
ciated Press. 
Before becoming business man- 
ager of El Farol in New Mex- 
ico, I was vice and deputy consul 
general at Rio, to which position I had 


job as clerk in the consulate at Bahia. Ginn & Company, 
of New York, were originally responsible for my stay in 
(Continued on Page 47) 


Who’s She ?—Lucy Stone Terrill 


AM editorially requested to write ‘‘a brief interesting 

sketch” of myself, the second qualification being best 
achieved, I’m certain, by my strict adherence to the first. 
And to do this, I have decided to answer the four most fre- 
quently asked questions in the letters from approving and 
disapproving readers. 

1. Are you one of these modernists ? 

A. I have never had time to find out just and quite 
what “‘these modernists”’ are. I may or may not be one. 


re on Page 47) 
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tl You Dump Some of That Nice Black Dirt in My Flowerpot, Please?’’ 
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The Skipper Dons His Flapper Daughter’s Slicker by Mistake 
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Day and night, week-in and week-out . . month after 
month, year after year . . not only when weather favors, 

but through sleet and slush and muck and mire . . through 
blinding snow and bitter cold . . now across icy stretches; 
now over jagged ruts; now buffeting deep drifts . . 


. Oldsmobile speeds on and on over the winding roads 
of the General Motors Proving Ground. 


Pioneering . . tirelessly . . true to a policy pledged to 
progress. 


ay age Proving the true value and full worth of each new feature 


S ED AN and improvement. 


pe BODY BY FISHER Meeting. . surmounting..in advance. . the trials of 

5102 5 months and miles—‘“that the American family may have, 

¢ at a moderate investment, a car that gratifies their finer 
, FEA BABA SURG tastes as well as satisfies their every need.” 


The car illustrated is the 
DeLuxe Sedan 
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I Think I Can Sell 


THINK I can sell.”’ Through the of- 

fices of thousands of sales executives 

flows a stream of aspiration—hopeful, 
alert-eyed young men seeking careers. 
Selling! Look at the opportunities! Think 
of the money! No office job for me! 
Every one of these hopeful, alert-eyed 
young men waiting in the anteroom of a 
sales manager for a chance at a job will 
say, “Yes, I think I can sell.” 

Some of them can. Taken on as sales- 
men or junior salesmen and armed with 
their portfolios and their sample cases, 
they step out and succeed. Jauntily they 
set their feet on the path that leads to 
financial independence, and they keep on 
climbing. Others fail. They move from 
job to job, or they pass out of the selling 
picture altogether. And the number of 
failures is so large, the costly turnover in 
sales-department personnel is so high, 
that employers everywhere are trying to 
find the answer to the formidable double- 
barreled question: 

What makes a good salesman, and what 
makes a bad one? To answer the ques- 
tion, business is discarding guesswork and 
seeking the aid of science. The old- 
fashioned sales manager who used to say, 
“T know human nature. I can pick a 
salesman by sizing him up,’ now is ex- 
perimenting with rating scales and intelli- 
gence tests. 

Typifying this trend toward a scientific 
approach to this problem of man power, 
a certain world-wide corporation whose 
salesforee numbers above 1500 has cap- 
tured a psychologist—lifted him from the 
faculty of a university, set him down in 
an office in the sales department and 
directed him: ‘‘Now go ahead and 
psychol. Find out how we ought to select 
salesmen.” 

For more than a year this man has 
been at work. A scientist trained in the 
methods of the laboratory, he has been 
collecting data, tabulating the records of 
hundreds of successful salesmen in the , 
corporation's employ, and hundreds of unsuccessful ones 
that have passed out of its employ, to the end that he 
may uncover certain laws and principles. His discoveries 
will be helpful, perhaps, to the young man who, picking a 
job for himself, decides to take a crack at selling. 

“The supreme quality or characteristic that adapts a 
man toselling work?”’ says this psychologist. “‘I don’t know 
that there is any one single factor. I do know, however, 
that it isn’t the thing called a magnetic personality. It 
isn’t gift of gab, or good looks, or the knack of wearing 
clothes. No. If I were to rate the factors in the order 
of their importance, I’d be tempted to give first place to 
health. I mean just normal good health; and along with 
it, healthful habits. A salesman’s first duty, it seems, is to 
take good care of himself.” 


At a 


Pa 


The Questionable Better Half 


: ERE, let me show you something. This loose-leaf 

black book—and you see how thick it is—is filled 
with cases of men who have left this company’s employ. 
See—a page toaman. Now, let’s leaf it through and look 
at the causes for leaving. There—‘ill health’—‘health 
bad’—‘not strong enough for the work’—see how often 
those causes occur: 

““We’ve enacted a new rule for all executives who hire 
salesmen: Insist upon physical examination. On the ap- 
plication blank there are two questions about life insur- 
ance: Does the applicant carry any? What was the date 
of his last policy. If he carries no insurance, or if his most 
recent examination is too far back, we ask him to be 
examined. 

“Important? Vitally so—for us and for the man. For 
instance, just recently there came to my desk a filled-in 
application from one of our offices in the West. You see, 
I pass on applications for all our offices. Well, on paper 
this particular young man looked excellent. On point after 
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DRAWN BY M. L, BLUMENTHAL 


point he qualified as fine recruit material—on all points 
except the one way down at the bottom of the long appli- 
cation sheet. He carried no insurance. 

“T wrote to the manager of that Western office: ‘This 
chap sizes up mighty well, except for one characteristic. 
If I were you, before I hired him, I’d find out why his life 
isn’t insured.’ The answer came: ‘I’m glad you raised 
that point about life insurance. I had intended to put this 
man into provincial territory, where he’d travel a great 
deal, sleep irregular hours and eat what he could get. And 
I found, upon questioning him about the insurance matter, 
that he has incipient diabetes.’ To have hired that man 
would have been to give him a chance to kill himself. 

“Another chap, taken on before we began to pay so much 
attention to health, had to quit his job because of flat feet. 
Fact! His condition was so bad that on the day he gave up 
the struggle he couldn’t walk to the hospital. That, of 
course, was a misfortune for which the man himself was in 
no way to blame. But the point is that in justice to him- 
self, knowing how he was handicapped, he ought never to 
have tried to be a salesman. 

“This business of selecting men, you see, is becoming 
more and more personal—almost to the point of being 
impertinent. We want to know, for instance, about a man’s 
home life. Naturally, we want to know whether he’s mar- 
ried or single. Whether, as is generally supposed, a married 
man is a better employe than a single one, is something that 
I’m not ready to answer. But if the man is married, we 
want to know this: What is the attitude of his wife toward 
his work and toward him? 

“Here, look in the black book again—causes for leav- 
ing: ‘Domestic reasons’—‘ difficulty at home’—‘ says wife 
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dissatisfied.’ Accordingly, we want to 
know whether the man’s wife will be happy 
as the wife of a salesman; whether she’d 
be willing to move to another city if oc- 
casion demanded; and whether she can 
reccreile herself to a family income, not 
in the form of a fixed salary, but in the form 
of commissions that may vary in amount. 

““We want to know about a man’s past 
life, about his experience. Obviously, we 
want to know what work he has done, 
whether he has learned anything that, 
perhaps, he can apply to our work. But 
more, we want to know what jobs he has 
held, for how long and—this is impor- 
tant—why did heleaveeach one. If,inthe 
size-up that he gives us, he leaves a gap 
somewhere in his history, then we want 
to *know specifically about that. You 
see, we’re aiming here at two qualities— 
steadiness and integrity. 

“The other day an application came 
in here with just such a gap, a hiatus of a 
few months on which the applicant was 
silent. We asked him about it and he told 
us that he’d been obliged to leave that job 
because it required a bond, and he hadn’t 
been able to get one. Why? We didn’t 
inquire into that. But we were obliged to 
tell the young man that we couldn’t hire 
him, at least not until he had straightened 
up matters with the bonding company 
that had turned him down.” - 


Ball- Bearing Dispositions 


“ EK WANT to know about school- 
ing. Our product is highly spe- 
cialized. In our organization a beginning 
salesman must study pretty intensively. 
And so we want to know, not so much 
what his mind has retained from his 
schooling, not how full his brain has been 
crammed with knowledge, as how well his 
mind has been trained. Has he the capac- 
ity to learn? We don’t even require that 
he be a college graduate; in fact, our rec- 
ords seem to indicate that, on the average, 
the schooling of our successful salesmen 
ended with the second year of high school. 
““We want to know about his finances—whether he has 
saved any money, owns real estate, or is buying some. If 
we hire him he’ll be intrusted with company funds and 
company property, and the best evidence of a man’s ability — 
to manage other men’s money wisely is his ability to man- 
age his own. { 
“And finally, we come to that elusive thing called per- 
sonality; to the qualities that make up a man’s appearance 
and his manner and establish his place in the regard of 
others. He’ll need poise. He’ll need the characteristic— — 
which is partly self-confidence—that enables a man to 
carry himself well. He’ll need self-control, for he must be 
able to stand or sit without fidgeting. ; 
“‘He’ll need a good disposition. He mustn’t be a dis- — 
liker—mustn’t harbor prejudices, personal, racial, political 
or what not, that are likely to crop out in his conversation 
and cause offense or start arguments. He must be tolerant. 
He’ll need patience—patience and persistence to keep 
plugging away. He’ll need reserve. He’ll need to know 
when to talk and when to keep still. He’ll need the ability 
to listen. 
“‘He’ll need to wear well. Many a man registers an ex- 
cellent impression on his first call. His appearance is good; 
he’s intelligent; maybe he’s even clever; he’s cheerful; he — 
knows just how far to go; and, happily, he knows when to 
leave. But our salesmen aren’t one-call men. On a single 
deal they may keep calling for weeks or even months. A 
good salesman must keep himself in good graces. He must 
always be welcome. And so our method with an applicant 
is to size him up, not in only one interview, but in several. 
We want to know if, having talked with him more than 
once, we still like him. 
“He'll need courage—courage to face rebuffs and keep 
coming back. And courage begets something else he'll © 
need, which is optimism. And besides all these qualities, — 
and despite the fact that business is real and earnest, he’ll 
need a sense of humor.” —ARTHUR H. LITTLE. 
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Upper—Gotpv Seat Inuamw Belflor 
Pattern No. 2168/1. 
Lower—Gotp Sra Intam Belflor 

Inset Tile Pattern No. 7169/4. 


An example of individuality obtained by using different Nairn Gotp Spau INtas in adjoining interiors—Belflor 
Inset Tile No. 2155/4 in the hall; Belflor Pattern No. 2047/5 in the living room. 


Suiting the floor to the spirit of the room 


Time was, of course, when every room had 
a wood floor—and no one cared whether its 
color went with the wallpaper, draperies, 
rugs or anything else in the room! 


But today, floors play an important rdle in 
the decorative scheme of any room. For the 
modern idea is to have floors that carry out 
the color scheme, in contrasting or blending 
tones. And what lovely rooms result from it! 


In entrance halls, for instance, where dig- 
nity is wanted, what could be more appro- 
priate than the richness of this floor of Belflor 
Inset Tiles? And notice how 
much at home is the Be/flor pat- 
tern in the living room with its 
friendly easy chairanddavenport. 


To have any conception of the 
amazing recent improvements— 
the artistic perfection of today’s 
linoleum design—you must see 
the newest Gotp Szatu INtairps. 
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They are totally unlike old-style linoleum. 
Especially beautiful are the delicately mottled 
Belflor patterns that lend such charm to living 
rooms, dining rooms and bedrooms. 


Nairn Gotp Seat INuaips are genuine in- 
laid linoleam—permanent floors that last for 
years and years. Patterns go clear through to 
the back. No expensive refinishing needed 
for just an occasional waxing keeps them 
gleaming. Their cost is thoroughly eco- 
nomical. And they are as suitable for new 
homes as they are to cover shabby wood floors. 


A money-back guarantee is 
given with all Gotp Seat In- 
tarps. Look for the Gold Seal 
on the face of the goods or the 
Nairn name on the back. 


CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago 
Kansas City Atlanta Minneapolis Cleveland 
Dallas Pittsburgh San Francisco New Orleans 


ere practical 


book on decoration 
Profusely illustrated, full of sensible 


suggestions, “Creating a Charming 
Home,” by Laura Hale Shipman, tells 
how to give rooms individuality and 
character through well-planned color 
schemes. Write us or fill out and mail 
this coupon to Congolewm-Nairn Inc., 
1421 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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together—danced and danced, the world 
forgetting. She told him all her news, includ- 
ing the story of her acquaintance with the 
pleasant widow woman, Mrs. Adolf Heath. 

For some while, as they talked, John 
Jeffrey turned this name over and over in 
his memory, until at last he tracked it 


down. ‘‘Mrs. Adolf Heath. She knows 
him!” 

“You mean,” said Jewel steadily, ‘““my 
husband?” 


John Jeffrey Fleet ground his teeth on 
that. “‘Yes. Does she know your married 
name?” 

“‘T told her, though I am Miss Courage 
always in the shop.” 

‘“What did she say when you told her?” 

“Nothing—absolutely nothing.” 

“She would remember him,’’ said John 
Jeffrey. And into his mind there came 
Vieary, in the red library, confessing his 
misdeeds of borrowing clothes and ear, 
speaking of Mrs. Heath, displaying, with 
abominable coxcombry, her card. There 
came back to him the glitter of Vicary’s 
eyes when he mentioned the diamonds on 
her plump hands; and the time, a night or 
two later, when, in the course of that fool- 
ish and fatal masquerade, he had waited 
for Vieary at the Tree Top Club, and he 
had come out with a lady who parted from 
raffish friends not at all of her own respect- 
able caliber. And he remembered, with a 
sardonic masculine amusement, the coy- 
ness of this lady on entering the limousine 
with Vicary. 

But for all the coyness she had asked 
Vicary up to her flat in the small hours of 
morning, although, as the night porter of 
Bridge Mansions had very rightly said, she 
shouldn’t. ‘‘But she don’t know,” the por- 
ter had added with charitableness no doubt 
sweetened by her largesse. 

There was in John Jeffrey’s mind, too, 
the memory of that other night, when he 
had driven to fetch Vicary after dinner from 
Bridge Mansions, and, expecting him to 
emerge with the same lady, had driven him 
off alone, black as night, sullen, brooding. 
John Jeffrey still asked himself, when he 
could bear to consider Vicary at all: “I 
wonder what the devil she did to him?”’ 

‘“‘She’s a kind woman,” Jewel was say- 
ing—‘‘ever so kind. And yet ever so close 
and hard.” 

‘Do you see much of her?” 

“T’ve been going there quite frequently. 
I went for the week-end to a house she took 
on the river in the summer. She is unend- 
ingly kind to me, as if We 

AS Oty 

‘*____ she wanted to make up to me for 
something.” 

‘Perhaps she is sorry for you, little 
Jewel. Do you talk things over with her?” 

“‘Not now; not after the first evening. 
She advises me to try to forget. She ad- 
vises me not to think or talk about my 
marriage; to be happy in other things.” 

“Tt isn’t easy, practicing all that good 
advice, is it, Jewel?”’ 

“Ah, it is hard! It hurts.” 

“Oh, my darling!”’ John Jeffrey whis- 
pered. And then quickly he filled up the 
champagne glasses. ‘‘Little dear, we had 
better keep gay.”’ 

They drank to each other. ‘To founda- 
tion stones. Jewel has laid them at two 
corners of her house; one stone was a 
partnership and the other a beautiful new 
flat! She will go on and on and on. Here’s 
to Jewel and her foundation stones.”’ 

“‘Here’s to your book!”’ 

And yet books did not matter, foun- 
dation stones did not matter. Nothing 
mattered except themselves and their love. 

They could not help thinking of that 
drive home. Like thousands of other young 
people who were thinking of a drive home, 
so they thought. Here their minds lin- 
gered. All over London, dancing, laughing, 
talking, supping, were thousands of young 
people, in parties, in pairs, planning for, 
thinking of—that drive home. In a dark 
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car, through quieted streets, after hours 
of pleasure—alone at last! Perhaps only 
fifteen minutes, maybe only five minutes, 
that rush through the electric night before 
a parting, before the final quiet masked 
good night spoken on the curb, after a 
hundred other good nights had been whis- 
pered and kissed passionately in the car! 
It was like a little short blazing life, lived 
out in fifteen minutes, or ten, or five. 

They sat together in the car, hand in 
hand. The pulses in their hands throbbed 
againsteachother. John Jeffrey Fleetlooked 
often at Jewel’s lips but did not kiss them. 
Just before the car stopped—‘This is 
good-by,”’ he said, “for a long time. Jewel 
goes on climbing her mountain alone.” 

“But you—but you?” she whispered 
passionately. 

‘Let us meet again in the spring,’”’ said 
John Jeffrey. “‘Let us drive out in the small 
car to that little coppice we found more than 
a year ago. Let’s have luncheon there again 
from a picnic basket, and I’ll put my head 
in your lap and you’ll kiss my eyes again. 
Shall we, Jewel?” 

“Spring is so far away!” 

“There will be bluebells, I should think,” 
John Jeffrey mused. ‘‘We’ll go there and 
be awfully happy. As for the rest, let us 
have faith in some day.” 

“T have no faith,’ she answered with the 
despair of the young. 

““Yes, you have faith; just as I have, 
Jewel.” He lifted her two hands and kissed 
them. 


But, after all, it was not so long before 
they met again. Resolution trembled and 
fell before temptation, and the temptation 
came from Mrs. Adolf Heath. In the way 
of idle women of her type—who socially 
are somewhat scatterbrains—Mrs. Adolf 
Heath spent much of her time in her favor- 
ite shops, ordering clothes and hats, fitting 
clothes and hats, examining, countermand- 
ing clothes and hats. She had become ac- 
customed to dropping in often to Isolde’s. 
She was such a good customer that fre- 
quently afternoon tea—the high-water 
mark of Isolde’s respect—was served to her. 

And one day as Christmas neared, loiter- 
ing in the fitting room, sipping her tea, she 
asked Isolde, ‘‘ How long has she been mar- 
ried?” 

“Miss Courage, madam?”’ 

“Yes. How long?” 

“Just a year,’ said Isolde reflectively. 
“Tt is Just a year since she came into my 
place here, with a new look on her face and 
a new ring on her finger, and said she 
wanted regular employment. She had been 
married the day before. It would be, I 
think, the nineteenth of December—yes.”’ 

‘She is quite happy now, isn’t she?”’ 

“Ah, happy?” said Isolde with a sigh 
and a shrug. ‘‘Who is happy?” 

“She should be, just for a while. So 
pretty, so young.” 

““As you say, she should be,” Isolde 
sighed. ‘‘ But that girl is a tragedy.” 

“A tragedy?’”’ Mrs. Heath repeated ex- 
pressionlessly. 

“Well, because,”’ said Isolde, “‘for all her 
gay looks and ways, she is a good, pure little 
girl at heart. And there is a young man in 
love with her—a gentleman; and I know 
a gentleman when I see him, and she is in 
love with him, and they cannot marry be- 
cause of her mistake. They may never be 
able to marry. Who knows? And neither 
he nor she is the kind who—take the other 
way, you understand, madam.” 

“T understand,” said Mrs, Adolf Heath 
hurriedly. 

‘So I say it is a tragedy.”’ 

‘“Who—who is he?” 

“A Mr. Fleet—Mr. John Jeffrey Fleet, 
of the Fleet Steel Trust. Also a writer, I 
believe, madam. He goes everywhere; and 
when they go out together—which is sel- 
dom, my word!—the way those young peo- 
ple keep themselves in hand! He doesn’t 
mind taking her and showing her for all his 


“I never had much romance myself; 


friends to see. She might be a princess for 
the way he treats her.”’ 

“*Does he, indeed?” the client murmured, 
and into her smooth fat face stole a rapture, 
an almost holy ecstasy. ‘‘It sounds beau- 
tiful,’’ she said. ‘‘I love love, don’t you, 
my dear?” 

“Who doesn’t?’ replied Isolde. But 
when Mrs. Heath had gone she laughed, 
shaking her sides, and said: “Silly old fool! 
I know her sort! The sort that has to pay 
the young men to dance with her; the sort 
that gets more and more and more ro- 
mantic and all the men laugh at her. She 
thinks a frock makes a figure and a hat 
makes a face. Lucky for us that she does. 
Lucky for us there are plenty more like 
her.”’ 

And the next day Mrs. Heath came back 
to try on a youthfu! hat which did not suit, 
and never could suit, her face; and on this 
pretext she asked Jewel of John Jeffrey 
Fleet. She listened to the guarded answers 
which were torn reluctantly from Jewel’s 
sore heart; and there was something guilty, 
secret and greatly troubled in her manner 
of hearing. She kept saying: “‘ You know 
I would like you to be happy. I love love. 
and 
when my husband died I felt young enough 
to begin all over again. It began to be won- 
derful, this life in London—the dancing 
and the gayety, you know, and going about 
with men again.” 

But she was rueful over this, thinking of 
hired dancing partners. There was, after 
all, not much romance about them. 

“T would so like you to be happy,” she 
repeated. 

“What makes you think I’m not?”’ 

“We women can’t be happy alone— 
never, never,’ said Mrs. Adolf Heath. 
“You have your work and your fun, if you 
want it; I have my fortune; and yet 
neither of us is satisfied or content, are we, 
Jewel?”’ 

“ No.” 

Mrs. Adolf Heath chose a hat of violent 
colors, rejecting all advice, and drove away. 

“Silly old fool!’’ said Isolde, looking 
after. 

Mrs. Adolf Heath returned the next day 
with a fur coat as a Christmas gift for Miss 
Courage. 

“Take it, take it!”’ Isolde whispered with 
glee. 

“Why should you give me this lovely 
thing?” cried Jewel, wide eyed. “A squirrel 
coat! Please, no! I couldn’t ——”’ 

“Please, yes! You could!” Mrs. Adolf 
Heath cried back. And taking her aside, she 
seemed to try to explain: “‘I owe you some- 
thing.” 

“Me? No! You owe me nothing.”’ 

“Your companionship, so young and 
pretty and sweet Es 

““You’ve been more than kind to me al- 
ready.” 

“Take the coat, my dear, take it,’’ Mrs. 
Adolf Heath besought her. ‘‘I owe you 
something. I’d like to give you happiness. 
It’s a pleasure to bring the coat for you. 
Don’t refuse it, child. It’s in payment of a 
sort of debt.”” And the fur coat lay over a 
gilt chair, Isolde admiring it. ‘She must 
take it, mustn’t she?”’ said Mrs. Heath, 
appealing to Isolde. 

“‘Certainly!’’ Isolde replied. 
take everything!” 

And when Mrs. Heath had once more 
gone out to her car she gave her laughing 
opinion: ‘‘The woman’s barmy. They take 
fancies to their milliners sometimes, but—a 
fur coat! You’re in luck, dear.” 

““Why did she give it to me?” 

“Rich customer’s whim. Don’t ask 
further.” 


“ Always 


XIX 


EWEL had a message of mystery from 

Flora sent in the handwriting of Sand- 
man, the first time he had ever unbent to 
Jewel since more than a year ago. “Flora 
particularly wants to see you,”’ wrote Sand- 
man. ‘‘Could you come?” 


December 18, 1926 


So she came again to that smallest of 
small villas in Barking. It looked now 
rather like a Christmas card, set in a frosty 
day, with its red-tiled roof and.its brightly 
painted front door still new enough to make 
effective color; and all its little curtains 
mathematically drawn to an inch at every 
window. It was still the home of a house- 
proud bride. 

Hughie Sandman opened the front door 
to her. She had not seen him since his 
marriage, nor had he seen Jewel. Now he 
looked at her with eyes blank of all the old 
admiration, subservience and wonder; with 
eyes pleased and content, and yet at the 
same time deeply, mysteriously excited. 
“Come in.’’ He led her into Flora’s neat 
dining room, warm with a good fire, and 
looked at her. ‘‘ You’ve changed.” 

“You’ve changed, Hugh. We’ve all 
changed.” 

He laughed. ‘“‘There’s been a very big 
change in this small house, if you only knew 
it, Jewel! Well, you will know it directly. 
Come along upstairs.” 

“Ts Flora ill?” 

Sandman turned round halfway up the 
short stairway, a very tender smile on his 
face. ‘No, not ill. Not now. This is the 
door; come in.” 

Then he opened the door of the best bed- 
room, just at the top of the stairs, and 
Jewel smelled warmth, powder, scent of 
soap, a particular aroma of particular 
domesticity. And going in she saw Flora 
in bed, pink with the excitement of Jewel’s 
coming, her eyes proud and mystic. One 
hand, stretched out from the covers, lay 
across a cot that stood beside the bed, to 
hold the infinitesimal hand of her baby. 

Flora and Hughie’s baby. The baby was 
asleep, holding Flora’s finger tight. 

From the bed Flora smiled. ‘‘Come in. 
Don’t be afraid. Don’t tiptoe. You can’t 
wake him. He never wakes.”’ Flora, wise 
with her two days’ motherhood, assuredly 
guaranteeing her baby! 

“Oh, Flora!” 

““Come here, Jewel, look. I didn’t tell 
you till now. You aren’t the sort of girl 
that cares much about babies, Hughie 
thinks. But I couldn’t resist asking you 
just to come and look. Did you ever see 
anything so complete, down to the little 
finger nail? Isn’t it like a miracle? Shut 
the door, Hughie.” 

“T’m just off to bring up tea’—from 
Sandman. 

“Sit on my bed there, Jewel. You'll 
have tea up here with me, won’t you? Of 
course, if you’d rather, Hughie will give you 
tea in the dining room. I hope he’s kept a 
nice fire there.” 

“T’d rather—have tea—with you.” 

“‘T have a son,” said Flora. 


Mrs. Courage used not to ask questions 
in those days if her daughter came home 
sad, distrait or moody. She believed in 
time and silence; with time, hot young 
hearts became cool and old; silence was a 
kind resort when words were useless. But 
she knew that Jewel had been weeping. 
She knew that she had gone straight into 
her room and stormed and wept, shut in 
there alone. Mrs. Courage had listened at 
the door. She had not tried to turn the 
handle and go in. Her daughter was a 
married woman with inevitable perplexities 
of the heart. 

But she stayed beside the fire in the sit- 
ting room, waiting; suffering, thus apart, 
with Jewel. And presently Jewel came out, 
her eyes dry, her face powdered delicately, 
her lips red and her head high. She flew 
her flag. 

“You’re rather late, my dear,’’ said Mrs. 
Courage. ‘“‘A busy day?” 

“T went out to Barking after we closed.” 

“You didn’t say you were going to do 
that.” 

“No; [had a letter from Hughie sent to 
Isolde’s, asking me to go.”’ 

; (Continued on Page 42) 
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CMa now, you who are in the bloom of 
energy and health—what will you take 
for these possessions? There are plenty of bid- 
ders. Millions stand ready to pay you hand- 


somely. 
Who has health for sale? 


’ 7 7 


Of all man’s possessions, health is the very 


handmaiden of success. No one would part 


_withitatany price. Yet how often itis guarded 


so carelessly that it slips away! 


But millions of men and women. who 
place the true appraisal on health have 
learned that the very food they eat has 
much to do with how they feel. They eat 
a delicious food every day as an “‘Ounce of 
Prevention.”’ 


everybody—every day 


ec( POSTS BRAN FLAKES 


as an ounce of EX prevention 


© P. C. Co., 1926 


Speak up! Are there any takers? 


e on block 


A genuine health food in delicious cereal form 


Post’s Bran Flakes is the world’s favorite 
health food. In enticing cereal form it pro- 
vides wheat bran for protective bulk, together 
with such vital health essentials as: phos- 
phorus, iron, protein, carbohydrates and 
vitamin-B. It is so good that millions look 
forward to their daily bowl of Post’s Bran 
Flakes with real enjoyment. 


It comes, prepared, ready-to-serve. Just 


pour the crisp, brown flakes into a bowl and | 


add milk or cream. At this season many people 
like Post’s Bran Flakes at breakfast, with 
prunes or preserved figs. Try it also baked into 
muffins or bread. 


Decide now to begin eating Post’s Bran 
Flakes as an ‘‘Ounce of Prevention.’’ Order 


Ove 
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this delicious health food from your grocer 
and enjoy it regularly in your own home. 
When traveling ask for it on trains, in 
restaurants and hotels. 


““Ounce of Prevention’ Offer. At your request we will 
gladly send you an ‘“‘Ounce of Prevention’ package of 
Post’s Bran Flakes and a booklet that has an important 
bearing on your health and success. 


Postum Cereat Company, Inc., Dept. SEP-3B1226, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. Makers of Post’s Bran Flakes, Grape- 
Nuts, Postum Cereal, Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn 
Flakes), Post's Bran Chocolate, and Instant Postum—also 
Jell-O and Swans Down Cake Flour. Canadian Address :— 
Canadian Postum- Cereal’ Co:, Ltd., 45 Front St., E., 
Toronto, 2, Ontario. 


“Now You'll 
Like Bran” 


WITH OTHER Dants of 


PELCIOUSLY FLavoneo 
WITH MALT S¥OU8 ano dacy 


* delicious : 
health © 


POTN CEREAL cons, 
a san 
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BRIDGE 
by RADIO 


od 


Week of December 20th 


There’s a Grand Slam in the Bridge hand 
below. See if your players can work it out. 
Then tune in and hear how it’s done by 
the experts, as scheduled below. 


Milton C. Work, New York, 
dealer, South— 


Spadesi wee nhc nee K, 6 
Hearts e.cen OVO NS sons 
Dyamonds:. bee Q, 6, 2 
Clubs cee ee 8, 4, 2 


Eugene R. Buss, Cincinnati, 
m West— 
Spades see ee Q, 5, 4 
IETCartste nee fees 9.5 
Diamonds....A, 10, 7, 5, 4, 
C 


Wilbur C, Whitehead, New 
York, North— 


Tues., Dec. 21, 10 P. M. (E. T.) 
WEAF, WSAI, KSD, WCAE, WCCO, 
WTAM, WEEI, WFI, WGN, WGR, 
WJAR, WOC, WCSH, WTAG, WWJ. 


See papers for broadcasting time of following: 


WRC Radio" CoOrpssc..c:.ceactsergte eee Washington 
WGY...... Gen’. Elec. Co.....................5chenectady 
KPRC.....Houston Post Dispatch... Houston 
WFAA. .,.. Dallas: News .sisiccisenncct tes Dallas 
WSMB....Saenger Amusement Co.....New Orleans 
WSB........ Atlanta Journalie6..ctasssesss Atlanta 
WMC...... Memphis Commercial Appeal..Memphis 
WDBO....Rollins College............ Winter Park, Fla. 
WDAE....Tampa Daily Times.............0..00-.- Tampa 
WSOE......Wisconsin NewsS..........:ss:esere Milwaukee 
WOAW....Woodmen of the World................ Omaha 
WDAF Kansas City Star........ Kansas City, Mo. 


Denver 


KGW...... Portland Oregonian... ....Portland 
KPOM a. Haley Brogitnkesuvee San Francisco 
18 Ul eee Los Angeles Times... ....Los Angeles 


KFOA......Seattle Times....... 
CHXC....J..R: Booth, Jr.t.c, ‘ 
....Can. Nat. Carbon Co., Ltd....... Toronto 
CRACK ba Presses nicton see Montreal 
CRY eae: Manitoba Tel. System.............. Winnipeg 
CFOQC......The Electric Shop..... .. Saskatoon 
CFAC......Calgary Herald..... ae 

CCA Edmonton Journa 
CKCD....Broadcasters..... .. Vancouver 
CiGC.. Bree Press) se ae. London, Ont. 


Seattle 


Splendid fin- 
ish, big in- / 
dexes, last- 
ing quality. 
Singleortwo- 
pack cases. 


You cannot 
get Bicycle 
| : * quality for 
es ; less than Bi- 
"as i cycle price. 


BICYCLE 


and CONGRESS 


PLAYING CARDS 


FREE! Reports of Games and 
Advance Hands 


Write your name and address in margin, 
and mail to The U.S, Playing Card Co., 
Cincinnati, U. S. A., or Windsor, Cana- 
da —or Auction Bridge Bulletin, 30 
Ferry Street, New York. 


TBRIDCE | 
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(Continued from Page 40) 

“Quite time. He is most uncivil about 
his wife’s friends.” 

“Hughie doesn’t forgive easily.” 

“He used to be glad enough to let 
you ” 

“That’s over.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Courage, ‘‘naturally 
old love affairs are best got over thoroughly. 
Weall know that. Nothing wrong with the 
Sandmans, I hope?” 

“Flora has a baby.” 

Then into Mrs. Courage’s faded cheeks 
the color came. She sat up, alert. ‘‘ Really? 
When? She didn’t let you know about it! 
Well, I am surprised! A baby? Fancy! 
How is she?”’ 

“Radiant.” 

“And the baby?” 

“Beautiful.” 

“T wonder if she’ll think I ought to go 
and see it.”’ 

Understanding her mother—‘‘I’m sure 
she’ll let you go and see it,’”’ Jewel answered. 

“Tsita big baby? Strong?” Jewel gave 
weights and measures as they had tripped, 
like lyrics, off the tongues of Flora and 
Sandman. “Fancy!” said Mrs. Courage. 

“JT had tea with Flora, at her bedside, 
and heard all about everything.” 

“Of course. She’d tell you. You’re 
married too.” ; 

“Not like Flora.” 

Mrs. Courage recovered her simple tac- 
tics. ‘In time a 

“Time can’t help me, mother.” 

“You never know,” Mrs. Courage mur- 
mured, stroking Jewel’s hand. 

Jewel continued with the news of the 
day: “‘I have a fur coat, mother. Once I 
would have thought myself in heaven with 
a fur coat, wouldn’t I?”’ 

“A fur coat! From whom?” And her 
mind flashed to that splendid young Mr. 
Fleet. 

“From Mrs. Heath—our customer who’s 
been so kind to me, you know. She gave it 
to me as if she thought she owed me some- 
thing. And, mother, isn’t it curious—she 
hasn’t told me, but I know—she knew 
him.” 

“Jewel!” 

“Yes. She met him, mother, I believe, 
at some dance club, just as I did. She 
hasn’t told me, but I feel it.” 

Mrs. Courage gazed at her with her 
round wondering eyes. ‘‘Does she know 
your married name?” 

“Yes. She asked me.” 

“Perhaps it’s sympathy,’”’ Mrs. Courage 
suggested. ‘‘Perhaps she saw the sort of 
man he is and is sorry for you.” 

“She always tells me to try to forget it 
all, to be happy. But do you know, mother, 
all the time, since she’s known my married 
name, she’s looked at me queerly when she 
has thought I wasn’t noticing; as if she 
were considering something; as if she felt 
she were doing me an injury and wanted to 
atone. You know, mother—a kind of sorry 
look.” 

“Tt is a funny world,” said Mrs. Courage 
helplessly after thinking this out for a 
minute or two. ‘And you havea life like a 
book, Jewel. You are that sort of girl.’ 


XX 


|e JEFFREY FLEET was surprised 
the next morning. He had all at once 
given orders for his things to be packed; for 
he had planned—suddenly, sternly, since 
that evening with Jewel—to be on the Con- 
tinent by Christmas. There he would stay, 
going perhaps to the Italian Riviera, look- 
ing up old cosmopolitan friends, until— 
until the winter melted away in England; 
and from the magic of spring in Italy his 
thoughts would fly irresistibly—he knew 
they would—to the magic of spring at home. 
April and bluebell time; long white roads 
dried by sunshine, a swift car, a little cop- 
pice just off a quiet lane, a girl with her hat 
off and the wind playing through her short 
mad hair; his head upon her knees. That 
would bring him home—in April. 

He was going to tell his florists to send 
her a very big gilt basket of white roses at 
Christmas. But he would not write to her. 


EVENING POST 


He was going to save all the burning things 
he would have to say until he saw her with 
her hat off in the little coppice on an April 
day. And then? For there was more than 
one day in April. : 

“Part again,’ said John Jeffrey to him- 
self, staring somberly over his solitary 
breakfast table. She must make no de- 
scents through any tempting of his. Above 
all, she must be proud, she must be strong. 
He could rejoice just as much in his lady’s 
pride and her strength as he could rejoice 
in her love. 

She was marching splendidly since she 
had joined the armies of the world, since 
she had taken her sword and raised her 
banner bright. And thinking of her, John 
Jeffrey Fleet was proud too. He was proud 
that she had not faltered or fallen or fainted 
or wept or retreated before the battle she 
had invoked. He loved her high head. 

He knew all about the rich male clients 
who came so frequently to Isolde’s. He 
knew all about the gifts they could bring. 
And he knew, under the new rules she had 
set for herself, that she refused all. It 
wasn’t easy, said John Jeffrey tenderly to 
himself, for such a little girl, who had 
wanted so desirously all the flowers of life 
and none of the thorns, who had wanted so 
desirously to be luxuriously carried rather 
than walk—it wasn’t easy for her to stand 
up so square, so straight. It wasn’t easy 
even for him; with his fine house, his cars, 
his Steel Trust, his books, all his appur- 
tenances. 

He was somber this morning. So near 
Christmas, too; he felt joyless. He did not 
look forward to the southern sun. And then 
the surprise came. It was a letter from the 
fat widow woman whom he remembered 
seeing with Vicary on a fateful night; a let- 
ter delivered, thus early, at 9:30 in the 
morning, by hand, and marked, ‘Ex- 
tremely urgent.’’ She wrote: 


Dear Mr. Fleet: Weare strangers; yet I know 
you very well by name, and we have a mutual 
friend in little Jewel Courage. I have something 
very important to tell you; something very im- 
portant to yourself, I believe. So will you put 
aside any engagements you may have made for 
this evening and dine with me here, at my flat, 
at seven o’clock? Rather early, but you'll 
know the reason for that if you’ll come. Please 
telephone me. 


John Jeffrey had made no engagement 
for that evening. Neither did he particu- 
larly wish to make one now, and thus. But 
all the same, as the memory of the fat and 
foolish lady who had so easily allowed her- 
self to be squired by Vicary rose. before 
him, he felt a recurrence of his old con- 
cerned sympathy for her. They hadn’t 
quite played the game with her, he and 
Vicary—for he implicated himself, although 
the acquaintance was made before his in- 
nocent complicity. And so, wondering 
what it was she had to say to him, and 
not much caring, he went to his telephone 
to accept Mrs. Adolf Heath’s invitation 
to dinner. 

And he spent the rest of the day wonder- 
ing on something more urgent—whether he 
should not allow himself to see Jewel once 
before he left for the south; whether they 
need, indeed, deny themselves so rigidly; 
whether they must actually wait, accord- 
ing to the stern code they had drawn for 
themselves, until one spring day when 
bluebells waved in a roadside copse. 

He wondered what a young man and a 
young woman were achieving by such vast 
self-denial; whether they were achieving 
anything at all. He wondered if surrender 
to the sweetest temptation mightn’t be the 
most divine thing life could offer; won- 
dered if, with the world so warm, its gifts so 
enchanting, its opportunities so gracious, 
they weren’t being too Spartan entirely 
because they did not rush together and cry, 
“This is forever, and we don’t care!” 

Because John Jeffrey Fleet, in addition 
to being a very sober man of business at the 
right times and places, was also a dreamer 
of dreams; he dreamed many, fierce and 
lovely, that day, though evening found him 
putting them away just the same as ever, 
while he dressed for dinner at Mrs. Adolf 
Heath’s. 
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Her voice over the telephone that morn- 
ing, answering him, had confirmed the 
urgency of her letter. It was most press- 
ingly necessary, said her voice—which he 
remembered for its flutters—that he should 


come. She had understood he was going 
south. Yes, he was going south. Mrs, 
Adolf Heath had murmured indistinctly 


about the likelihood of his changing’ his 
plans. 

In the limousine he always thought of 
Jewel. She seemed, somehow, part of the 
car, and she was missing. He came lonely, 
in state, out of the environs of Westmin- 
ster, rushed through the quiet way into the 
blaze of lights circled about Hyde Park 
Corner toward Knightsbridge. And it 
seemed to him more like a lifetime than a 
mere year ago that he had played at chang- 
ing réles with Vicary, played earnestly and 
ridiculously with the wish to give the un- 
der dog a chance to be top dog and see how 
it felt; and then—all this had happened! 

And his chauffeur drew up before the 
portico of Bridge Mansions, and the very 
same commissionaire who had received 
Vicary so respectfully received now John 
Jeffrey out of the very same car. But a 
year was too long a time for even the com- 
missionaire to remember a car exactly, 
though to be sure he gave the’ brown 
limousine a long and thoughtful look. 

John Jeffrey went up and into the rather 
overfurnished hall of the handsome flat, 
and while a maid was taking his hat and 
coat a door opened and Mrs. Adolf Heath 
came out to him. 

“This is charming!’ she said, offering 
her plump hand. 

“Very charming of you,’’ responded John 
Jeffrey. 

“T wasn’t sure if you had already gone, 
you know. When I sent that note by 
special messenger I was quite anxious. But 
now it is I,”’ Mrs. Heath told him, “who 
will be going south and you who will be 
staying at home.” 

“Really,” said John Jeffrey, with a 
laugh, “‘this gets mysteriouser and mys- 
teriouser.”” And again he could not help 
liking this poor plump lady who had been 
too susceptible this time last year. 

Just as she did last year, she twinkled 
with diamonds. Her eyes were kind, very 
soft and quiet. He had thought somehow 
that they would have been harder, more 
opaque, a little stony. But they were the 
eyes of a person who has suffered, sur- 
rendered, and is happy in the doing of it. 
She led him to the open door of the room 
she had just left. And following her in, he 
saw, very straight, small and slim among 
the decorations of Mrs. Heath’s expansive 
drawing-room, Jewel. She stood on the 
hearth, looking into a great leaping red fire, 
with her back to the room. 

It needed Mrs. Heath’s voice saying, 
“Look, my dear, here is another guest,’’ to 
rouse her from her abstractions. 

And then she turned about—as if sur- 
prised at the fact of another guest; and still 
abstracted—and saw John Jeffrey Fleet 
also checked in surprise, in reluctance, and 
yet in eagerness too! 

Mrs. Adolf Heath might not have ex- 
isted, so marvelously did she fade out into 
the background of all her decorations. 
She stood back; she drew aside; she looked 
from her distance at their faces, and what 
she saw made her glad, made her sorry, 
made her envious, made her wistful—made 
her smile. Her smile was tender, trium- 
phant, secret. She had never been a 
mother, for her Thomas hadn’t wished for 
children; but yet she might have been a 
mother now about to produce gifts of 
mystery and delight. She listened avidly. 

“You!”’ said Jewel, paling and sighing. 

“You!” said John Jeffrey, now taking 
her hand. 

“You didn’t tell me ——” Jewel mur- 
mured, turning toward the vague presence 
of Mrs. Heath. 

“Nor me,” said John Jeffrey. 

“You know, I told you,” said Jewel a 
little incoherently, still toward the vague 
presence—‘“‘T told you, when you asked me 

(Continued on Page 45) 


Romance! Adventure! Mystery! Excitement! 
In the shadows that come and 
0 on the screen are golden, glowing hours for 
everyone, sixteen to sixty— wherever there’s 
a Paramount Picture, the best show in town! 


Love! Mirth! 


Paramount Guide to the Best Motion Pictures 
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Check the ones you have.seen, make a date for the others, and 
don’t miss any! Your Theatre Manager will tell you when. 


TITLE 
DIPLOMACY 


PLAYERS 


Blanche Sweet, Neil Hamilton, Arlette Marchal, 
Matt Moore and all-star cast. 


DIRECTOR 
Marshall Neilan 


DATE 


YOU NEVER KNOW WOMEN 


HOLD THAT LION 


Starring FLORENCE VIDOR. With Lowell Sher- 
man and Clive Brook. 


Starring DOUGLAS MacLEAN. 


Zane Grey’s 
FORLORN RIVER 


Florenz Ziegfeld’s 
KID BOOTS 


THE CAMPUS FLIRT 


William Wellman 


William Beaudine 


Jack Holt, Raymond Hatton, Arlette Marchal and 
Edmund Burns. 


John Waters 


Starring EDDIE CANTOR. With Clara Bow, 
Billie Dove and Lawrence Gray. 


YOU’D BE SURPRISED 


Starring BEBE DANIELS. 


Frank Tuttle 


Clarence Badger 


Starring RAYMOND GRIFFITH. 


THE ACE OF CADS 
THE QUARTERBACK 


Arthur Rosson 


Starring ADOLPHE MENJOU. With Alice Joyce 
and Norman Trevor. 


Starring RICHARD DIX. With Esther Ralston. 


THE EAGLE OF THE SEA 


Luther Reed 


Fred Newmeyer 


Florence Vidor and Ricardo Cortez. 


Frank Lloyd 


SO’S YOUR OLD MAN 
THE GREAT GATSBY 


Starring W. C. FIELDS. With Alice Joyce and 
Charles Rogers. 


Gregory La Cava 


Warner Baxter, Lois Wilson, Neil Hamilton, Wil- 
liam Powell and Georgia Hale. 


Herbert Brenon 


EVERYBODY’S ACTING 


BETTY BRONSON, Ford Sterling, Louise Dresser, 
Lawrence Gray, Henry Walthall and Raymond 
Hitchcock. 


Marshall Neilan 


WE’RE IN THE NAVY NOW 
THE CANADIAN 

LOVE ’EM AND LEAVE ’EM 
STRANDED IN PARIS 


Zane Grey’s 
MAN OF THE FOREST 


Wallace Beery and Raymond Hatton. 


Edward Sutherland 


Starring THOMAS MEIGHAN. 
Evelyn Brent, Louise Brooks, Lawrence Gray. 


William Beaudine 


Frank Tuttle 


Starring BEBE DANIELS. With James Hall and 
Ford Sterling. 


Arthur Rosson 


Jack Holt, George Fawcett, El Brendel, Georgia 
Hale, Tom Kennedy, Warner Oland. 


John Waters 


THE WAITER FROM THE RITZ Starring RAYMOND GRIFFITH. 


James Cruze 


cA “fames 
(ruze 
‘Production 
From the 
Story by 
Laurence 


stalling s 


HE glorious fighting career of “Old Ironsides”’ is the back- 


ground of this intensely human and romantic story of a 
country boy who ran away to sea. With Wallace Beery, Esther 
Ralston, George Bancroft and Charles Farrell. 


The Epic 
of the 


cAmerican 


cAce 


HRILL follows 

thrill in this great 
epic of the air, the story 
of two American Aces 
devoted to each other : 
and a cause, but in love 
with the same girl. A William Wellman Production. With Clara 
Bow, Arlette Marchal, Charles Rogers and Richard Arlen. 


“<A 
Marvelously 
Beautiful Film. 
D.W. Griffith 
a Master.” 
NO Y. Times : 
PENED at the Geo. M. Cohan Theatre October 12th aol 
long run, and all New York is still talking about Adolphe 


Menjou’s marvelous portrayal of a modern Satan, and of the won- 
derful acting of Ricardo Cortez, Carol Dempster and Lya de Putti. 


BOVE are three of many big Paramount productions of the 
coming season. The two below and those in the chart you can 
see now or very soon. Your Theatre Manager will tell you when. 


In a Kew (1 omedy 


AROLD took his Father’s 

place as sheriff—just in fun 
—but Dad made him go through 
with it—and that wasn’t fun, 
what with a feud on his hands! 
Everybody laughed, but Harold 
cleaned up the town and how he 
did it is the funniest thing in 
years. Produced by Harold Lloyd 
Corpo-ation. Directed by Lewis 
Milestone and Ted Wilde. 


cA With 
(omedy Florence 

of Love, ¢ | Usdor 
Marriage - and Three 


and * i Fascinating 
; a ‘ner 
Divorce eee eSners 


1% an atmosphere of Parisian society and back stage life, Mal- 
colm St. Clair weaves a gay tale of love, marriage and divorce 
that will keep you laughing all the way—and give you plenty to 
talk about afterwards. Florence Vidor, Clive Brook, Greta Nis- 
sen and Philip Strange are the sinners. Story by Monta Bell. 
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KANSAS CITY, 
MISSOURI. 


TO 


Cc 
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HAT the Chevrolet 6% Pur- 
chase Certificate Plan is the 
most profitable, practical 

and convenient method ever de- 
vised for buying a car is proved by 
its spectacular success in the short 
time it has been available. 


Over 40,000 people have al- 
ready purchased Chevrolets the 
certificate way. Many of these 
have used the plan to save quickly 
and easily the delivery payment 
on their first automobile. But a 
vast majority were already motor 
car owners—owners who pre- 
ferred to anticipate the time when 
they would be wanting a new 
automobile— 


—and who arranged to accu- 
mulate, by weekly or monthly 
deposits earning 6% interest, the 
sum that would enable them to pay 
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have bought 


hevrolet 
the Certificate Way ! 


cash for their cars and effect a sub- 
stantial saving. 

The widespread favor now en- 
joyed by the Chevrolet Purchase 
Certificate Plan is partly due to its 
fundamental soundness, safety 
and thrift and partly to the fact that 
the buyer earns full 6%, and re- 
ceives additional attractive credits 
on all service and accessories pur- 


chased from his Chevrolet dealer. 


Ask the nearest Chevrolet deal- 
er about the certificate plan. Let 
him. tell you how Chevrolet has 
simplified the purchase of an auto- 
mobile and made it possible for 
anyone to buy a quality car and 
enjoy all the advantages and econ- 
omies of paying cash. 

Save money. Earn 6% interest 
by paying for your car by the 
month before taking delivery. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH., Division of General Motors Corporation 


Touring or Roadster $510, Coupe or Coach $645, Sedan $735, Landau $765, 144-Ton 
Truck $375 (Chassis Only), 1-Ton Truck $495 (Chassis Only). All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Michigan. 


(Continued from Page 42) 
all about Mr. Fleet and myself, that— 
that—we didn’t intend to see each other 
again for months.” 

“Tt seemed a pity,’’ explained Mrs. 
Heath. 

“A pity?”’ John Jeffrey echoed. 

“Tt is a pity not to be happy when one 
can,” Mrs. Heath explained. And _ her 
eyes, very soft and bright and quiet, were 
on their two enchanted faces. ‘I always 
mix my own cocktails,’ she added. ‘“ Ex- 
cuse me.”” And the door closed behind her, 
and they were alone. 

She might have imagined them—she did, 
hoping it was true—flying to each other’s 
arms for a brief and rapturous embrace, but 
they did no such thing. They stood apart, 
their eyes falling before each other’s. 

“T wouldn’t have come if I’d known,”’ 
said Jewel steadily. 

“Nor I. You do believe me, don’t you?” 

“I’m afraid I do.” 

“Jewel ——” 

“But now we’re here 

“Tet us make the best of it,”’ said John 
Jefirey, smiling as steadily as Jewel had 
spoken. 

Still, they did not advance a step toward 
each other across the dividing hearthrug. 

“T came,” said Jewel, ‘‘ because she said 
she had something most important to tell 
me about.” 

eEGOOsE 

“As if anything could be important 
again!” 

“Tsn’t life important then, Jewel? Isn’t 
it, after your year’s fighting and winning?” 

“Somehow—no, nothing seems to mat- 
ter very much. The new flat, the shop, the 
hats, all Isolde says and people say—some- 
how nothing matters, John Jeffrey.” 

“No.’’ He knew it too. He turned his 
eyes from Jewel, lest they should tell her 
too plainly all the things he had been 
thinking all day. ‘‘Jewel,’”’ he asked her, 
“shall I stay away longer? Shall I stay 
away for a whole year? The firm has inter- 
ests abroad, you know. I could make a 
hundred business reasons for staying away. 
Shall I go, Jewel, till ——” 

ea??? 

“T don’t know,” said John Jeffrey. 

After a long pause, she whispered, ‘‘If 
you were away and he came back!” 

“T know! I know!”’ said John Jeffrey. 
“T can’t leave you; somehow I e¢an’t. 
And yet, if I stay, I can’t have you. What 
are we to do, Jewel?” 

“T don’t know either.” 

“T love you so.” 


” 


In the pantry Mrs. Adolf Heath very 
slowly mixed cocktails. Shewasalong time 
selecting and then measuring the ingredi- 
ents, and then she was extremely con- 
scientious over the icing and shaking. She 
must have been in the pantry for nearly 
ten minutes making cocktails for three 
people; and all the while her eyes had that 
soft quiet bright look, and her mouth set 
in lines of decision and accomplishment. 
And she felt warm and satisfied, after a 
restless and miserable and humiliating year, 
in thinking, ‘‘ Now we shall all be happy; 
we will all start fair.” 

Soin this humor, warm and satisfied, she 
carried the cocktails into the drawing- 
room, and found the two younger people 
still on opposite sides of the hearth. And 
she smiled at them, thinking, “In just a 
little while—no more heartaches.” 

She seated them at dinner, one on either 
side of her, at a round table. And they 
talked of many things—from their divided 
hearts—all through the meal. Still she had 
not disclosed her gifts. 

But at last, when dessert was on the 
_ table and the parlor maid had left the 
room, she said, ‘“‘Now!”’ 

She said it so briskly, so bravely, that the 
two younger people could not have guessed 
how her heart was beating, her pulses 
quivering, for fear of their condemnation. 
It might well be that they would hotly re- 
sent her months of silence. Fearing this, 
she leaned a little toward Jewel: “It isn’t 
very long, after all, since I first heard your 
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married name. I’ve not had very long to 
think matters over, so if you feel disposed 
to blame me, either of you, please remem- 
ber that.’”” Turning to John Jeffrey she in- 
sisted: ‘For quite a while I didn’t know 
whom this child here had married.” 

“Need we talk of it?”’ said John Jeffrey. 

“That,’’ Mrs. Heath answered, “‘is to be 
our topic of conversation tonight.” 

Jewel remembered: “It was the night I 
first dined with you here.” 

“T asked you, and you told me,” said 
Mrs. Heath. ‘I said nothing. But now 
the time has come when I will say every- 
thing. I knew Arthur Vicary, my dear.” 

“T know you did,’ John Jeffrey re- 
marked. 

And Jewel confirmed: 
did.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Heath, smiling slightly; 
“but there’s one important fact, the most 
critical of all, which neither of you know. 
You're going to know tonight.” And then 
the poor plump lady seemed to take her 
courage in both her bediamonded hands. 
With an intake of breath like a gasp, she 
continued: ‘‘When I came up to London to 
live about a year and a half ago, I wanted 
to see what I thought was life. I’d been 
very much married, you know, to a pretty 
hard man, closefisted; and a man who ex- 
pected his wife to stay at home and mind 
the house, no matter how many servants he 
hired to mind it too. I was a provincial; 
I am a provincial now; and I know it, my 
dears. After a year of widowhood in the 
country, I got that restlessness all women 
get in these days who are circumstanced 
like me. Lots of money, freedom for the 
first time when you’re getting on for fifty; 
all this modern way of slimming and cos- 
metics, and the dressmakers are so clever! 
All this modern dancing and these dancing 
partners to be hired, and looking almost 
like gentlemen! At least they look like 
gentlemen to innocent old fools like me! 
Oh, you see lots of women like me about in 
the dance clubs, don’t you, Mr. Fleet?” 

“Not nearly so nice as you,’ replied 
John Jeffrey sincerely. 

“You’re a dear young man,” she said, 
smiling. ‘‘I never caught anything like 
you for a partner anyway. But—but 
women do love attention and being taken 
about and feeling smart, don’t they, my 
dear?” 

And this time she appealed to Jewel, who 
nodded and stroked her hand, and sighed, 
“They do.” 

“They do, young and old,” said Mrs. 
Heath. ‘I’m telling you all this just so 
that you may understand me and excuse 
me, my dears,” 

“But what in the world,” asked John 
Jeffrey gently, “‘have we to excuse you?”’ 

“Wait and hear!” 

The poor fat lady actually paled as she 
cried that. And in her nervous contrition 
she clutched at a hand of each. They held 
her hands, willing to console her for any 
torments she might be suffering on their 
behalf. 

“The dressmakers got me,”’ faltered Mrs. 
Heath. 

“Yes, yes,”’ Jewel nodded in sympathy. 

“The b-b-beauty specialists got me.”’ 

““We know.” 

““The—the dancing partners got me.” 

“¥Foreign-looking men with patent- 
leather hair and all the parlor tricks—I 
know,” John Jeffrey assured her. 

““And novels from the circulating libra- 
ries. Inso many of them there was 
a heroine nearly as old as I and all the men 
mad about her.”’ 

Her hearers nodded, sympathetic, un- 
smiling. She tried to laugh at herself. 

“Do you know, my dears, for a time I 
quite sort of saw myself as Cleopatra.” 

The laugh against herself died. ‘‘The 
funniest thing in the world for onlookers 
and the—the biggest tragedy for the fool 
of a performer!’’ She looked at the young 
people sitting on either side of her. 

“You can’t quite understand—now. But 
when you are my age you'll still feel young; 
still want all there is to have, and more. 
It won’t occur to you that you really ought 


“He knew you 


, 
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to stop playing. I came up to London, 
where I knew a few business acquaintances 
of my late husband’s, and their wives. I 
took this flat. One’s circle of acquaintances 
quickly enlarges if one can pay. I always 
paid for the kind of friends I got. I paid 
for the house-boat parties on the river and 
the dinner parties at restaurants, and every- 
thing. They were a cheap crowd, I suppose. 
But they knew all the things I didn’t know, 
and they fascinated me. They all played 
up and made me feel one of them. It was 
through two or three of them that I first 
went to the Tree Top Club.” 

John Jeffrey remembered clearly the 
picture of her parting from one or two 
raffish friends at the club’s portals; coming 
toward the car, with Vicary, in the cloak 
of ermine, with her ruddy face, so excited, 
above the royalty of the white fur. He 
could remember her explaining to Vicary 
that she really must go home. She had been 
coy, naive and triumphant. 

“She is going to talk of Vicary,’’ he 
thought, stiffening. “‘She is going to talk 
and talk. She doesn’t know when to drop 
a thing, to leave it out.” 

Indeed, it was so. “‘There I met Arthur 
Vicary,”’ said Mrs. Adolf Heath. And now 
she turned to Jewel, with a little smile. 


“He was different from the little dancing | 
men I was with; really, really, he seemed | 


better than that, didn’t he now?”’ She de- 
fended herself even against their absent 
criticism. 

Jewel remembered Vicary, sitting lonely 
at a table across a shining floor; Vicary, 
trim and well set up in dinner clothes; so 
large and blond and imperturbable. ‘‘ Yes, 
he was different,’’ she owned. 

John Jeffrey looked, frowning, at his 
port, his fingers twiddling about the stem 
of the glass tensely, as if they might at any 
minute snap it. 

“He looked like a man,” said Mrs. Heath. 

Her eyes misted over; she gazed before 
her. She saw Vicary. And John Jeffrey, 
glancing up under his down-bent brows, 
thought: ‘“‘She still hankers for him; she 
would still come if he ealled—if he would 
make just sufficient explanation to appease 
vanity. Poor woman!” 

He knew, of course, that there had been 
a bitter quarrel between the two that eve- 
ning when Vicary came out alone, with a 


suffocated look, from Bridge Mansions. | 


And that, as far as John Jeffrey knew, was 
the last encounter, for there he had dropped 
that rather regrettable part of the mas- 
querade. 

“Yes, he was a man,” said Mrs. Heath, 
with an exultant little crow in her voice; 
“a fine big man. Women like big men. 


Perhaps he was a rascal, but—women for- | 


give so much.”’ She repeated, smiling, ret- 
rospective, indulgent, a little angry, but not 
wholly so: “fA rascal!”’ 

She said it with a loving note as of for- 
giveness for whatever the sins of Vicary 
toward her might be. 

John Jeffrey sighed, ‘‘ You women amaz 
me.”’ : 

And just then the clock on the mantel- 
piece struck eight. 
Adolf Heath exclaimed. “The rest of this 
story must go into the next minute or two. 
Because in half an hour I must be at Vic- 
toria Station to catch the boat train to 
Dover.” 

“You, too, are going to France for Christ- 


mas?” said Jewel, and she also sighed, at 


even the brief loss of another friend. 

“He’s staying,” 
indicating John Jeffrey, on her right. 

“1? Why?” 

“Listen, both of you,” said Mrs. Heath. 
“T met Arthur often after that first eve- 
ning. He knew I was wealthy. He made 
love to me. I loved it. I thought he was a 
man in a good social position, anyway— 
moneyed or not, I didn’t care—with a de- 
sirable lot of friends and relations, moving in 
just the society I thought I’d always longed 
for. I was still fool enough not to know that 
I’d never have fitted in, if that were true. 
You see, I’d had my head turned. I mar- 
ried Arthur!” 

(Continued on Page 47) 


“My heavens!”’ Mrs. | 


answered Mrs. Heath, | 
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want to know 


lo get a 


better 
Shave 


ey the last analysis this shav- 
ing business all gets down 
to soap, water and a brush. 
Why lather softens your beard 
isn’t half so interesting as a 
quick shave and a cool, com- 
fortable face afterward. 
Fougere Royale (Royal Fern) 
Shaving Cream is a natural 
beard softener, thoroughly 
neutralized. It never leaves a 
soapy after-shaving odor. De- 
lightful to use and beneficial to 
the skin. Made to soften wiry 
beards but works just as well 
on tame ones. Try Fougére 
Royale Shaving Cream today 
in the economical 50-cent tube 
at druggists’ or send a dime 
and the coupon below for ten 
of these better shaves. 


ugere oyale 


Shaving Cream 


Pronounced Foo-Zhaire Royal 


Shaving Cream, 50c; 
Shaving Stick, 75c; 


HOUBIGANT, Inc. P-4 
539 West 45th Street, New York City 


I want to try Fougere Royale Shaving 
Cream. Here is my dime. 
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yes need not own a big house to reap amazing 
savings froma roof and side-walls of Creo-Dipt 
Stained Shingles. 


Even on the smallest cottage, Creo-Dipts laid 
right over siding save their entire cost in 5 years 
in paint-bills alone. For re-roofing, they mean years 
of trouble-free service. Creo-Dipts save fuel, too, 
because they mean another insulation against win- 
ter-cold or summer-heat. 


On a new home, no matter how small, any arch- 
itect, builder or lumber dealer can tell you that 
Creo-Dipt roof and side-walls will save enough 
future upkeep to pay for themselves twice over. 


And of coursethe beauty of Creo-Dipt colorsmakes 
any house more attractive, to its owner or a buyer. 


Before you paint, or re-roof, or build, investigate 
Creo-Dipt savings. You will find the name Creo- 
Dipt given only to the most carefully selected red- 
cedar shingles, specially stained and preserved to 
give them many times ordinary weather-resistance. 
Ask for them by name. 


Our portfolio of large-size photographs shows 
how leading architects have used Creo-Dipts on all 
types of old and new houses. Mail the coupon for 
your copy, together with a color chart, showing the 
wide choice of attractive Creo-Dipt colors. 
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She held on tightly to their two hands, 
which had started and twitched in her 
clasp. 

“T was glad to have it secret and quiet; 
I didn’t want all my relations from the 
Midlands blowing along; I imagined he’d 
beso ashamed of them! He, for his part— 
well, I knew men hate fuss. It seemed 
quite natural to have a quiet wedding, and 
so romantic!’’ she sighed. ‘‘So romantic!”’ 

With a cry John Jeffrey leaped to his 
feet. 

“Keep calm now,” Mrs. Adolf Heath 
begged, her arm about Jewel. ‘‘This child 
is all bewildered—doesn’t quite know what 
it means to her yet. You’re not married to 
Arthur, dear; never were.”’ 

“Not married?”’ 

“No, not married. He married me first. 
I’m his wife.” 

“There’s an ugly name for this sort of 
thing in law,’ said John Jeffrey violently. 
“And this man is liable to 4 

Mrs. Adolf Heath hushed him again with 
a strangely dignified, grieved, authorita- 
tive little gesture. 

“Give me another minute or two, Mr. 
Fleet. What you say is right; but—please! 
No harm has been done. I want to explain 
to both of you why I haven’t told before. 
When I found out on our wedding day that 
he hadn’t any fine friends, that he was just 
a chauffeur, just a fraud victimizing a 
woman, I was so furious I turned him out 
of my flat and told him he’d never have a 
penny from me.” Again John Jeffrey re- 
called that rageful exit. 

“Much as he treated you, my dear,”’ she 
said, turning to the silent Jewel, ‘“‘I treated 
him. I promise you he didn’t want to stay 
when he heard what I had to say! And I 
was so ashamed of myself! So bitterly 
humiliated! I didn’t want anyone to know, 
specially my friends and relations in the 
Midlands, who had sneered at me for com- 
ing up to London at all. They would have 
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Who’s She?—Lucy Stone Terrill 


I certainly do not believe that the present 
youthful generation is as alarming as it is 
advertised to be. But neither do symbols 
of our sex-subordination, such as wedding 
rings and the prefix ‘‘ Mrs.”’ excite me bel- 
ligerently. The most emancipated wives 
of my acquaintance have found Love to be 
Liberty enough, if leavened with the spice 
of humor and the salt of common sense. 
2. How did you get your war material? 
A. I went overseas with one of our best- 
maligned welfare organizations, and was 
stationed in France and Luxemburg. What 
I learned of war and the men who fight it, 
I gained from personal observation, from 
the honest and often startling confidences of 
all classes of combatants, and from the lips 
of fine foreign women, peasant and aristo- 
crat, who gave their gallant laughter and 
gay words to others and kept their grief to 
themselves. 
8. Have you ever really lived in Wyoming ? 
A. Oh, yes, very really. And before 
Wyoming was summerized. The state and 
I were children together. I got away as 
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enjoyed it so! And so, when he went out 
that night and never came back—he knew 
I meant what I said—for days and weeks I 
held my breath, thinking he’d begin to 
worry me, to try to get round me, to black- 
mail me even. But no. He said nothing, 
and I said nothing. I was only too thank- 
ful for the silence. Then I heard he’d sud- 
denly left his employment here and gone 
abroad. How did I know? I rang up your 
house one day, Mr. Fleet, because I 
couldn’t bear the suspense any longer. I 
wanted to settle something safe. That was 
last January. And aservant answered that 
he had left and gone abroad. My thankful- 
ness! It seemed too good to be true! I 
didn’t seem to deserve such luck!”’ 

“T’m not married!”’ Jewel repeated. 

“You soon will be,” said Mrs. Adolf 
Heath. 

“You soon will be,” said John Jeffrey. 

“Later,’”’ said Mrs. Heath, “‘I knew he’d 
married Jewel and deserted her, and I had 
a fight with myself. I tried to tell myself 
she was quite happy as she was, succeeding 
in business, and that if he ever worried her, 
why, I—I would perhaps do something 
then. I tell you both—and please believe 
it—sometimes I’ve been in hell trying to 
excuse myself to myself for my part in the 
affair. And now I’ve told; I’ve shown you 
the old fool as she is, and I’m glad.” 

Then she rose and rang a bell and said to 
a maid, ‘“‘Is the car there and is my bag 
packed? Is everything ready?” And the 
maid brought a fur coat and put it over the 
black satin dress she was wearing, and a 
hat which Mrs. Heath commenced to ad- 
just before a mirror, one of Isolde’s hats. 
All this while the two at the table did not 
speak. 

Her back to them, at the mirror, Mrs. 
Heath said unsteadily: “I know why I’ve 
been so miserable all this year. Not only 
hurt vanity, not only anger—I—I love 
Arthur. And when this morning this 
came Ae 


(Continued from Page 34) 


soon as I could, but no more inspiring vision 
ever flashes across “‘that inward eye which 
is the bliss of solitude” than my memory of 
the great blue Big Horn Mountains, snow- 
capped and beautiful, close to the stars. 

4. Where is your home? 

A. If one’s home is where the heart is, 
then my home, for the greater part, has 
been the Highway, my camp-fire’s smoke 
most nearly touching heaven from the hills 
of Honolulu and of Southern California. I 
have ‘‘stopped over” in many states, and 
for brief intervals in Europe and the Orient. 
Just now I am “‘stopping over,’”’ and very 
actively, on a farm in Southwest Florida. 
I am convinced that the avocation of farm- 
ing is too strong a mate for the vocation of 
writing, and my husband and I are agreed 
that farmers are born and not initiated, but 
farming is a habit which, if contracted late 
in life, has the hope-holding death grip of 
opium. Our farm was not an inspiration of 
the recent boom, but was a pre-boom ac- 
quisition of honorable horticultural inten- 
tions to which we have been faithful, despite 
last year’s advancing subdivisions where 
now the noiseless feet of boom-ghosts dance 
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She turned and laid on the table before 
John Jeffrey Fleet a telegram, sent from 
Cannes. Vicary wired: 


I am desperately ill here. 


Won’t you help 
me? 


ARTHUR. 


“When I read that, early this morning, I 
knew instantly what I would do,” said Mrs. 
Heath, her voice steady again. “I wired 
that I was coming. I set my few affairs in 
order, asked you two to dine here and hear 
this; and I’m crossing by the night boat. 
I’m going to my husband, and he’s going to 
be my husband and I’m going to be his 
wife. I can put him into another position 
with my money. We’re going to weather it 
all quite all right, if f 

John Jeffrey looked up under his down- 
bent brows, from his reading and rereading 
of the telegram. “If?” 

& if you don’t talk any more about— 
ugly legal names for what’s been done; if 
you two will let well enough alone. We shall 
live abroad a lot, I expect, if’’—she said it 
with an imploring smile—‘“‘you’ll let us.”’ 

Jewel got up and threw her arms about 
this fat, foolish woman’s neck. ‘‘We want 
you to be happy, both of us.” 

“We have no reason to say anything,’ 
said John Jeffrey Fleet slowly. ‘I suppose 
silence suits us all.” 

First, Mrs. Adolf Heath hugged and 
kissed Jewel; then, determinedly, with 
tears, she hugged and kissed John Jeffrey. 
Then, with surprising speed, she was finally 
gone. 

And Jewel and John Jeffrey stood look- 
ing at each other. They moved together 
without a word and were in each other’s 
arms. And resting there, at length she 
murmured, the joy of all release and sur- 
cease in her eyes, “‘Oh, what a year it’s 
been! What a year!” 

“And, oh,” said John Jeffrey Fleet, 
“what years will come! What years! 
What years!” : 


(THE END) 
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down the silent cement sidewalks that run 
to the very gates of our small orange grove. 


George Agnew Chamberlain 


Bahia, having sent me out to corner the edu- 
cational book market in 1901, when I was 
fresh from specializing in English literature 
and the romance languages at Princeton. 

Before graduating from Lawrenceville in 
1898, I attended schools in Brooklyn, New 
York; Greenwich, Connecticut; Media, 
Pennsylvania; and Northfield, Massachu- 
setts, where I ran foul of the blizzard of 
1888. For a long time I considered that 
this greatest of all recorded snowstorms 
had been especially arranged to pay me 
back for my rage at learning that snow does 
not come down in snowballs, ready to 
throw, but in microscopic flakes. I had 
made this tragic discovery during the previ- 
ous winter from a window in a large house 
in Ten Broeck Street, Albany, where I had 
just arrived from South America on a visit 
to my grandmother, seven years and eight 
months after having been born in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. 


Watch This 


Column 


If you want to be on our mailing list send in 
your name and address. 


BELLE BENNETT and HENRY VICTOR 


in ‘‘The Fourth Commandment’’ 


If youenjoy areal American 


home-drama, as I am sure you do, 
you will be delighted with Universal’s 
“‘The Fourth Commandment,’’ and the 
star, BELLE BENNETT, whose ability to 
enact emotional réles, has made her one of 
the most popular of the screen celebrities. 


In “The Fourth Command- 


ment,’ an Emory Johnson pro- 
duction, she is called upon for a wide range 
of talent. She begins as a young girl in 
her twenties and runs the cycle of human 
emotions. The gradual transformation is 
a work of art, and my personal tribute is 
offered after seeing the picture. 


Thestory, byEmilieJohnson, 


deals with a young husband who 
brought his mother to live with him after 
his marriage. His wife, young, impulsive, 
jealous, conceives the idea that he loves 
his mother more than he does his wife. 
And herein lies the tragedy which has hap- 
pened in many homes and will happen in 
many more homes as the world moves on. 


BELLE BENNETT is the 


wife. MARY CARR is the 
mother. Yet, JUNE MARLOWE, HENRY 
VICTOR and KATHLEEN MYERS are 
highly important to the plot, and acquit 
themselves with unusual credit. When you 
see it, please write me your personal 
comments. 


If you want to give the kid- 
dies—and YOURSELF —a real treat 


next week, ask your theater manager to- 
day if he has arranged to show the special 
two reel comedy release, ‘‘Snookums’ 
Merry Christmas.’’ Of course, it has the 
usual rollicking comedy that you expect 
from this lovable baby in ‘‘ The Newly- 
weds and Their Baby”’ series from the 
George McManus cartoons, but Stern 
Brothers, the producers, also had the 
happy idea of giving it a Yuletide touch 
that I know will delight you. 


You'll have to speak to your 


theater manager about it, if he has 
not already announced the showing, be- 
cause it is a new subject available just in 
time for Santa Claus’ arrival. 


(arl Laemmle 
President 


(To be continued next week) 


Send 10c each for autographed photographs of 
Belle Bennett and June Marlowe 
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ITS of old Spain along our 

Southern border add a 
charming interest to your jour- 
ney via the “Open Window 
Route”. Balmy climate, attrac- 
tive stop-overs, rock-ballasted 
road bed, oil-burning locomo- 
tives. A delightful revelation 


in superb travel comfort. 


‘Ninpheve 
all théWay! 


The Sunset Limited is a de luxe 
daily train without extra fare 
from New Orleans to Los Angeles, 
San Diego, and San Francisco. 


Club Car, Observation Car and latest 
type Dining and Sleeping Cars. Con- 
venient service for the 120-mile motor 
trip over the marvelous Apache 
Trail and for the Carriso Gorge. 


For information and literature address 
any of the following offices:— 


New York Chicago 
165 Broadway 33 W. Jackson Blvd. 
New Orleans Houston 
Pan. Am. Bank Bldg. So. Pacific Bldg. 
Los Angeles San Francisco 


Pacific Electric Bldg. Southern Pacific Bldg. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
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“YT DON’T take a gun with 

me when I look for fur 
country,’ an old trapper 
said, explaining his craft, “‘for I don’t learn 
anything from dead game. When I’m bare- 
handed I see the tracks of animals, hear 
their voices and watch their ways. A 
hunter is satisfied if he plants a bullet 
home in his victim, and figures the hide, 
horns or meat is his booty. But my work 
is to find where game goes and whence the 
fur is coming. 

“The trapper doesn’t care to shoot fur. 
Shot and bullet holes spoil the pelts and 
cut their value probably 10 to 50 per 
cent. A hole through a silver fox neck 
or head might knock a hundred dollars off 
the price. But a lot of woodsmen mistake 
hunting for trapping. They forget that the 
essence of trapping is silence with knowl- 
edge. Tracks in the snow, gunshots and 
passing humans alarm and drive away 
foxes and add no mink or otter to a man’s 
eatch. I set traps in the autumn to catch 
otter in the spring sometimes. A man, to 
do this, has to know the difference between 
autumnal and vernal wild-life conditions.” 


Through the Eye of a Hunter 


‘‘Some people regard hunting as merely 
walking through the woods, looking to 
right and left for game. If game is plenty 
one may see deer, grouse, moose and even 
bears by chance in this way. But one 
should know where game sleeps by day and 
by night, where it drinks in the morning 
and feeds after the sun is out, and it means 
all the difference between failure and suc- 
cess if it is a nut year or not, if there is an 
old burning with chokecherries or a swale 
with succulent roots where deer and bear 
are to be found in the hunting open season. 

“Tf raspberries, blueberries, lily pads and 
other spring and summer feed are plenty, it 
will make a difference in the autumn of an 
hour or so in the time deer come out in the 
Bright 
moonlight nights will change animal habits 
during the period. And I am obliged to 
watch the beech trees and take note of the 
spring frosts and flower-killing rains in or- 
der to figure out where the pekan, marten, 
ermine, foxes and other beasts of prey are 
going to be when the fur comes prime six 
months later. 


PHOTO, FROM CANADIAN PARKS DEPT. 


““A forest fire whose ashes leach with 
rain into brooks and creeks will kill the fish 
in the streams and this will drive the mink 
and otter from their usual runways, per- 
haps for two or three years. But when an 
old burning begins to grow up and it be- 
comes alive with mice, chipmunks, nesting 
birds and other prey of foxes, I know where 
to skirt along to find the red pelts, and 
sometimes the inbred cross-fox, silver or 
black fox. 

“Now that beaver are returning into 
the forests of the Eastern states, they are 
changing conditions markedly where their 
ponds are overflowed. Wild birds like to 
nest in the dead stubs and in the islands 
of the shallow ponds. The water harbors 
many muskrats as well as beaver. More 
fish can live in a beaver pond than 
down the stony creek bed which has been 
dammed. Not only doI catch a few beaver 
but I find more animals live in the same 
region, especially mink and otter. 

“Otter fight beaver. This is a hunting 
weasel against a wise and courageous ro- 
dent. An old otter is not so anxious to 
fight a beaver as a young one. I find evi- 
dences of discretion among the creatures as 
they grow older. A young fox will take more 
chances than an old one. Anold black bear 
is, | suppose, the most furtive and cautious 
animal in the Eastern wilds, though the 
panther, or cougar, has this reputation. 

“By reading the mud bars, the sand 
banks, the runways and the scratchings of 
animals where they feed, I take a kind of 
census of wilderness conditions. I find 
that every animal has its own range. But 
there is a great difference in wild creatures, 
for some are wandering vagabonds and 
some stay-at-homes. And some animals 
have streaks of sauntering which take them 
far from their own dens and ridges. I am 
obliged to become thoroughly acquainted 
with the creatures of ali my territory. If 
hunters kill a lot of deer in one locality, this 
brings into the compass of a ridge or valley 
the night-prowling devourers of waste— 
foxes, pekan, marten, ermine all come to 
the slaughter grounds. After the deer- 
hunting season closes I visit the hunting 
country where sports are fed by the good 
marksmanship of their guides, and pick up 
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a bear or two, or even more 
valuable animals of beauti- 
ful pelage, shooting the one 
with a rifle and catching the furs with spot 
sets where the meat eaters have made 
temporary runways. 

“But my good luck follows my care in 
watching the little things. I one time saw 
three dark foxes in a litter of seven. This 
was far back and in a valley no one else 
trapped and few hunters visited. Two 
years later I went there and caught all 
three of the black foxes and two fine reds, 
which graded Northwesterns because they 
lived in green timber and did not cover up 
in holes where sand or dirt rubbed and 
shortened the fur, spoiling the gloss. The 
pups were worth only a few dollars, but as 
adults they were worth nearly a winter’s 
wages—and I drew those wages by study- 
ing the fox families when my fellow trap- 
pers were busy fishing for trout on the rifts.” 


A Social Lapse 


““When I study fur conditions six weeks 
in the spring it adds about 25 to 50 per 
cent the coming winter in actual fur catch. 
A man sees what he looks for. When I am 
hunting with my .30-30 carbine I see deer 
and bear tracks, and when I have my 
.22 rim-fire automatic, I see grouse, rabbits 
and baits. I suppose this is something 
psychological. I know, though, that if I 
leave my firearms at home I discover flowers 
I never saw before, birds’ nests and trees 
where marten and pekan have their dens. 
Probably I should never have seen a year-. 
ling fox playing with a two-month-old bear 
like two puppies if I hadn’t left my fire- 
arms at home. And the snort of the old 
mother bear when she discovered her cub’s 
associate looked exactly as though she was 
sticking up her nose at mighty poor woods 
society. The old bear had a white ear and 
I saw her six or seven summers, but never 
when I had a gun. She was a proud and 
comical old girl and I used to feel good be- 
cause I couldn’t shoot her. And the last 
time I saw her she was shambling back into 
the high green timber in nearly two feet of 
snow on her way to den up. She looked 
gray and aged and carried her head low. I 
could see, too, that she was thin—no beech- 
nuts that autumn—so I guess that was 
when she stayed denned up for all time.” 


Amethyst Lake, Tonquin Valley, Jasper National Park, Alberta, pes? 
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ROM Industry, Waste has always expected costly 
gifts — machinery of every type with true 

production possibilities unrealized, because of 
friction, wear, misalignment, power losses, faulty 
lubrication, extravagant maintenance and swift 
depreciation. But now, when machinery is equipped 
with Timken Tapered Roller Bearings, Industry 
is no longer so bountiful to Waste. 


By nullifying friction, Timken Bearings save 
the greater part of all lubrication costs, and keep 
30% of power, on the average, from going to 


Waste. By giving machinery permanent rigid- 
ity, alignment, and precision, Timken Bearings 
improve the rate and character of output. 


Assuring higher radial, thrust, shock, and speed 
capacity, in simple, compact, perfectly enclosed 
mountings, Timken tapered design and Timken 
POSITIVELY ALIGNED ROLLS hold down the 
first cost of Timken-equipped machinery. 


In every field the greatest, most respected 
operators and manufacturers of mechanical 
equipment are vouching for Timken benefits. 
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WHEEL COMPANY 


Budd-Michelin has made the world 
‘wheel-conscious 


FEW years ago, if automobile wheels were 
round, and there was one under each corner 
of the car, nobody paid much attention to them. 


It didn’t occur to anyone that the wheels might 
be more in keeping with automobile design—or be 
made of material that would add to the ruggedness 
and safety of the whole car. 

Wood-spoke wheels had been in use so long... 
ascoreofcenturies. They were simply accepted as 
inevitable—like the weather. 

All that has been changed, in the last half-dozen 
years. Budd-Michelin Wheels have done it. 


You see these wheels, now, wherever automo- 


biles are seen. The style leaders and value leaders 
of America have adopted them. They are on more 
than half of European cars. Consider how impor- 
tant an improvement must be, to overcome the 
inertia of centuries within a few brief years! 


Now automobile buyers are ‘‘wheel-conscious’’. 
More and more of them are learning the advan- 
tages of Budd-Michelin. They want the smartness 
and cleanliness of these wheels. They want the 
added safety of All-Steel. They appreciate the con- 
venience as well as the looks of that extra wheel— 
the fact that the spare wheel, with the spare tire, 
can be substituted for any wheel with a flat tire 
within three or four minutes. 


They are learning that Budd-Michelin Wheels 
lengthen the life of tires. Tires on these wheels 
don’t run with a wobble, because the rim is perma- 
nently attached to the disc—there is no chance for 
you to put a rim on crooked. And the steel discs 
act as radiators of the destructive friction heat— 
they cool the tires. 

You can have Budd-Michelin Wheels on your 
next car. They will make that car a better invest- 
ment—make you proud to drive it thousands of 
miles farther. For these wheels are coming in—are 
setting new standards—just as balloon tires came 
in and set new standards. 


Goodbye, buggy wheels! 


|| Detroit » BUDD WHEEL COMPANY + Philadelphia | 


Also makers of the Budd Interchangeable Wire Wheel, which fits 


the same hub as the Budd-Michelin All-Steel Wheel 
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bench. And the latter, apparently conscious 
of that inspection, seemed dun and small 
and shrunken under the shadow of the more 
vigorous and vital figure in sweater and 
plaited flannel. 

“There’s not a great deal to Hetty,”’ said 
Cyril with his habitual laugh of concilia- 
tion, ‘“‘but in her way she’s quite a charac- 
ter.” 

“But besides being a maid,’’ observed 
the robust-bodied girl with the racket, 
“she looks as if a good wind would blow her 
away.” 

“Tt probably would,” agreed Cyril as 
they continued on their way to the swim- 
ming pool. 

Ir 

HE swimming pool was a cemented 

rectangle at the head of the lake cove, 
rimmed with marble backed in turn by a 
colonnade of white pillars overgrown with 
wistaria vines. Most of the swimmers 
there, Cyril noticed as he waited for 
Laura to come out from the dressing room 
behind the Italian grotto, were women— 
women and girls. And he was conscious, 
as he sat down and lighted a cigarette, of 
much color and noise and movement after 
quietness. 

It was the color, most of all, that im- 
pressed him—the pallid blue of the pool 
water deepening in the open lake beyond 
the slate-green float where a dozen swim- 
mers in variously tinted suits basked like 
seals in the afternoon sunlight. Above the 
pergola tops and the gray-timbered diving 
tower loomed the deeper green of the tree- 
shadowed lake bank, broken by the lac- 
quered red roof of a Japanese summerhouse. 
Across the open throat of the pool, as he 
looked, slowly drifted a vermilion canoe 
holding a girl in an azure sweater, a rose- 
colored parasol tilted behind her, and a 
youth with a blue-and-white blazer trailing 
a yellow paddle in his hand. Beyond them, 
sulking away from the commotion, two 
white swans cruised along the darker green 
shore line of the open lake. And in a row 
along the lip of the pool sat half a dozen 
women in their meager water suits of old 
rose and beryl green and magenta and 
flowered satin, their varicolored rubber 
diving caps making them look like hel- 
meted Minervas and their momentary 
quietness seeming in strange contrast to 
the turbulence of the younger set about the 
pool-end diving board. 

But Cyril’s gaze the next moment re- 
mained fixed on the figure in Pompeian red 
going up the diving-tower ladder. That, he 
knew, was Laura. There was no cap on her 
dark bobbed head, her arms and legs were 
bare, and the vivid woven fabric that cov- 
ered the compact torso tended to accentu- 
ate a perplexing Diana-like hardness of 
outline which he had already observed in 
the figures about the pool’s rim. 

Yet his glance remained absorbed as he 
watched Laura mount the tower top and 
stand poised against the blue sky, assured, 
impassive, mysteriously detached from the 
rest of the world. He could see the sun on 
her firm brown thighs, on her mulatto-dark 
shoulders, on the columnar tawny neck 
with something imperial in its sweep. He 
was proud of her strength. The thought of 
her vitality had the trick of rather taking 
his breath. Yet as she backed away from 
the tower edge and gathered herself to- 
gether for the short run down the bur- 
laped plank, for the clump of bare firm feet 
on the springboard that sent her body 
hurtling up into the air, that pride was suc- 
ceeded by a wordless vague resentment. He 
knew, as the lithe brown body did a double 
turn in the air and straightened out and 
arrowed headfirst into the pool water, the 
same faint indefinable tinge of animosity 
that had overtaken him as he watched her 
tee off, the day before, with a long screamer 
that went arching triumphantly over the 
far-distant bunker. 

It wasn’t, he inwardly contended while 
he watched the pool surface and the quick 


(Continued from Page 11) 


flip of the familiar bobbed head as the 
swimmer’s shoulders emerged again, the 
expeditious jerk to clear the brown face of 
its wet fringe—it wasn’t that he was in any 
way jealous of her strength. But it tended, 
in a ghostly sort of way, to disconcert him, 
to throw a coloring of disquiet across his 
new-found pride of possession. And his 
smile was slightly forced as he returned 
Laura’s careless hand wave from the water. 

He continued to watch her, however, as 
she swam with quiet and easy strokes back 
to the tower ladder, and as slowly and 
meditatively mounted the gray-timbered 
throne. She stood this time on the edge of 
the springboard, her brown feet close to- 
gether, the strong-muscled brown. legs 
touching at the knees, the poised shoulders 
thrown a little back. For a moment or two 
she stared intently down at the water, ab- 
sorbed in her own unknown thoughts. 
Then he saw her body tense, draw in on it- 
self, at the same moment that the tapering 
brown fingers met in a point above her 
head. The next moment, obviously, the 
brain had telegraphed its intention to the 
taut limbs, for the poised body mounted 
magically into the air, poised for a brief 
second or two at the crest of its parabola, 
then doubled and straightened and went 
flashing waterward in a down-swooping 
swan dive that took it below the surface in 
an eddy of white commotion little bigger 
than a coffee cup. 

She rather startled him, when she came 
up, by emerging within five feet of where he 
loitered on the pool lip. 

“Tt’s heavenly!’’ she gasped as she 
caught at the marble rim. so close to his 
feet. ‘‘Won’t you try it?” 

‘That last one was a beauty,’’ he evaded, 
wondering, as he glanced about the pool 
sides, if it was the universal brownness of 
all that bare skin that produced the effect 
of sexlessness, that seemed to leave such 
little difference between male and female, 
that tended to depersonalize the very fig- 
ures it should have revealed more openly 
and more individualized. 

“But won’t you try it?” she persisted, a 
little drunk with motion and excitement. 

“D’ you want to see me make a splash 
that would empty the pool?”’ he demanded 
with his protectional mock solemnity. 

“T’d rather see you do that than not 
try,’”’ she said after a moment of silence. 

“But, darling, I’m not a swimmer,” he 
reminded her. 

‘But you’re a man,” she retorted in a 
tone that deepened his color. 

“Merely a two-cylinder 
amended with his forced laugh. 

“Then I’d make myself into a six, or 
blow up,” averred Laura, a curter note in 
her answering laugh. 

“But I don’t want to blow up,” pro- 
tested the thin-faced man on the bench. 
“Life is never more precious, my dear, than 
when we have one foot in the grave.” 

She studied him out of a narrowed eye. 
“‘T like you least when you joke most about 
your weakness,’’ she said with unexpected 
abruptness. And his wince was a percep- 
tible one. 

“We can’t all be Hercules,’’ he remarked 
with a coerced calmness that was lost on 
the brown-shouldered woman in the water. 
“Just,” he added, after taking a deeper 
breath, ‘‘as we can’t all be Chesterfields.”’ 

“Ts that a slam at me?”’ demanded the 
muscular dryad clinging to the pool rim. 

“It’s merely an observation on life in 
general,’’ was Cyril’s quietly spoken reply. 
He was able to smile again, though there 
was a touch of wintriness in his effort at 
fortitude. Yet she knew from his face that 
she had hurt him. And she wondered in 
her groping way why she warmed to him 
least in surroundings like this; why some 
perverse instinct should flatten out the 
mounting flame of her young affection. 

““Women like strength in a man,”’ she re- 
minded both herself and her companion, 
“They like to think ——’” 


one,”’ he 


But before she could complete that 
assuaging confession she was interrupted 
by a blithely hallooing voice from across the 
pool. 

“Let’s work out that twister today, 
Lorry,” called a broad-shouldered youth in 
an overpictorial white-and-blue bathing 
suit. 

‘All right,’’ answered the girl as she 
dropped away from the pool lip. She was 
swimming, Cyril could see, with an impa- 
tient quick crawl stroke that kept her face 
under the surface of the water for most of 
the time. Her flashing body, as she trav- 
ersed the pool, made him think of an am- 
phibian, as much at home in one element as 
the other. He watched her as she emerged, 
wet and shimmering like a sea fish, and 
started her impassive climb to the diving- 
tower platform. He saw the sunburned 
Achilles in blue-and-white follow her—the 
thick-necked, thick-chested, muscular- 
limbed youth who looked as though he 
might have stepped out of an Athenian 
frieze. 

The one thing that lightened the tension 
of envy about Cyril’s heart was the dis- 
covery that the youth in question, with his 
bony jaw and his low flat brow, gave more 
promise of brawn than of brain. As an ani- 
mal he was incontestably superb—as su- 
perb in his own way as the sun-browned 
body of the girl beside him was superb. 
But he impressed the older man as one of 
the newer barbarians considerably more in- 
terested in their muscles than in their men- 
tal backgrounds. The country was full of 
them, he remembered—these aggressive 
adolescent athletes with their empty heads 
and their beautifully trained bodies; these 
stadium heroes who seemed to animalize 
the civilization that made possible their 
idleness; these sports-loving women with 
their hardened torsos and their new- 
fangled cult of the calisthenic. 

But Cyril sighed aloud as he stared up at 


the two figures poised on the tower top; the | 


figures that exploded into sudden action 


even as he looked, and curved and arrowed | 


down into the ruffled pool water and came 
up laughing and went lashing past him in 
an impromptu race to the pool end and 
back. And Cyril stood thoughtful, watch- 
ingthem. A perfect body, after all, was not 
to be lightly sneered at. It was the ma- 
terializing of a racial ideal. The world in 
the end was the better for such stock. The 
instinct that abjured the inefficient, that 
scorned the weakling, was both incontesta- 
ble and enduring; and no man is happy in 
the face of scorn. 


Cyril’s lips were set in a firmer line as he 


rounded his bench and walked over to 
where Laura stood sunning her wet body 
beside the gray-timbered tower. She was 
still breathing deeper from her struggle in 
the pool. Cyril could see the full rise and 
fall of the wet bodice of woven wool 
stretched tight across the flattened Ama- 
zonian breast. And in an effort to escape 
an abashment that was still inescapable he 
gestured lightly toward the tower top. 

“T’m going to try that tomorrow morn- 
ing,” was his altogether unexpected procla- 
mation. He tried to say it casually. But 
there was a tremolo of emotion in his voice 
as he spoke. 

The Achilles in blue-and-white stared 
with indolent curiosity at the older man. 
He even smiled a little as he folded his 
overample brown biceps across his over- 
ample broad chest. 

But there was no laughter in Laura’s 
eyes as she studied the face of the man she 
had promised to marry. ‘Honest?”’ 

“Honest,” he replied, reminding himself 
that it was foolish to be vocal before a gen- 
eration not greatly given to speech. 


TIT 
HE morning air was still cool as Cyril 
Crevier climbed to the top of the diving 
tower. And Cyril’s blanched and bony 
(Continued on Page 53) 
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Gentlemen... 
and ladies, too! 


Mennen 
for Men 


Christmas 


Gift Box 


with the new Improved 
Lather Brush 


Attractively 
Packaged 
CONTENTS 
1 Mennen Lather Brush (value) ....... $4.00 
1 Mennen Shaving Cream (special size) . .25 
itMennes Skin Balm... Jj. 5 5 ees -50 
1 Mennen Talcum for Men ..........- 25 


Actual Value $5.00 
Special Price 2.50 
For every man on your Christmas list! 
Here’s an assortment of shaving de- 
lights that makes a real appeal to his 
luxury-loving heart. 

The Lather Brush 
is the real thing— 
the fine quality kind 
that he’s always 
wanted. Finest, un- 
dyed hairand bristle 
—the equal of any 
that you can buy 
for $4.00 to $5.00. 
Guaranteed. 

And the famous 
Mennen trio—Shav- 
ing Cream, Skin 
Balm and Talcum 
for Men—will give 
him the finest shav- 
ing treat he ever ex- 
perienced. 

It’s a gift that is a 


RERBRUS! 
© |. MADE IN.U.S.A. 
oe 


Tee Brush alone is 
worth $4.00 to $5.00 


real bargain...and how 
Buren rene ied.. baie it rings the bell! At 
hard rubber. Steril | yourfavoritestore. Get 
ized. Sturdy, easy- yours now—before the 


grip handle, stands 
where it’s put. 
real lather builder. 


GUARANTEED 


suEP RA is exhausted. 


(Mennen Salesman) % 


THE MENNEN COMPANY 
Newark, New Jersey 


The Mennen Company, Limited, Montreal, Quebec 
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an your home. too/ 


F ALL the gifts at Christmas time, what are 

more appropriate or universally acceptable 
than hosiery and lingerie? Everyone appreciates 
smart looking stockings and socks . . . while 
exquisite lingerie today is a prime requisite of 
every woman’s attire. 


Because they serve such a wide range of 
purposes—because they meet the occasion of 
Christmas so completely —gifts of Realsilk 
Hosiery and Lingerie will gladden the hearts 
in fully 5,000,000 American homes this year. 


There are things from Realsilk for every mem- 
ber of the family . . . For sister, home from 
school, there are lingerie and hosiery of the very 
latest modes, which can serve her on so many 
occasions . . . For mother, the very same things 
—only, perhaps, they may be just a bit more 
conservative ... For the youngsters, husky 
Realsilk stockings for everyday wear, or finer 
weaves with fancy tops for dress .. . And for 


Junior and Dad, Realsilk Friction-Tested SUPER- 
SERVICE SOCKS, the unconditional favorites 
of well-informed men, everywhere. 


When you consider that all these gifts can 
be selected in one single visit of the Realsilk 
Service Representative ... when you realize that 
on all of these purchases substantial savings 
can be made .. . aren’t these in themselves 
reasons enough why Christmas Day will be 
Realsilk Day in fully 5,000,000 of the best 
homes throughout the land? 


REAL SILK Hosigry MILs, INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Silk Hosiery 
and Makers of Fine Lingerie 


250 BRANCH OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
Consult ‘Phone Directory for Your Local Office 


REALEILK 


HOSIERY AND LINGERIE 


MEN'S SOCKS and CHILDREN’S HOSIERY 


December 18, 1926 


This gold button identifies 

the Bonded Realsilk Service 

Representative when he calls 
at your home or office. 


S1 k Day 


Just ’Phone for 
Christmas Service 


Realsilk Service Representatives in 
every community the country over 
are now making their final rounds of 
Christmas calls . . . It’s not too late 
to avail yourself of the opportunities 
they offer if you will act at once... 
Just’ phoneyourlocal Realsilk Branch 
Service Office. You'll find it listed in 
the phone book... . A call will bring 
a Service Representative to your 
home or office promptlyany time that 
meets your convenience. 


© 1926, R. S, H. M. 
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body felt that coolness as the sunrise breeze 
played on those meager surfaces so little in- 
ured to exposure. It tended to chill his 
blood and something more. It also chilled 
that inward mental ardor which had 
brought him early out of bed and across the 
empty gardens to the still emptier swim- 
ming pool. 

He found, in fact, nothing gay about 
that place of gayety. It impressed him as 
a silent and sinister arena as placidly 
awaiting invasion as the Colosseum once 
awaited its victims. There was an unpleas- 
antly oily look to the water itself, and an 
equally unpleasant hardness of outline to 
the white-lipped basin that obviously had 
a bottom as invulnerable as rock. And he 
discovered, when he reached the top of the 
tower, that it stood much higher above the 
pool surface than he had imagined. 

That tower top, in fact, seemed terrify- 
ingly high to him. It made him a trifle 
dizzy even to look down at the sun- 
refracting water so far beneath his feet. 
And the thought of flinging himself into 
that water, of imperiling the body which 
every instinct of his being at once prompted 
him to protect, brought a disagreeable feel- 
ing of tightness under his breastbone. He 
* could swim after a fashion, but he had never 
been one of those cold-water heroes who 
could break film ice for a morning header. 
But no one, he remembered, loved a 
coward. And he had come out to that pool 
for a purpose that was not to be evaded. 
He had his scattered legions of manhood to 
reclaim. 


“Here goes!’”’ he said under his breath. 


His jaw was shut tight. There was, too, 
a numb coldness about his hands and feet 
as he walked cautiously out to the end of 
the burlap-covered springboard. But he 
compelled himself to keep moving forward 
until he stood on the perilous tip of that 
none too stable perch. He stood there, 
firmly resisting the impulse to retreat. He 
held his ground, with his hands clenched, 
compelling his gaze towards the sickly blue 
surface that seemed to lie as far beneath 
him as though he were gazing down at it 
from the top of the Eiffel Tower. Yet he 
repressed the faint shudder that flickered 

. through his chilled body, forlornly telling 
himself that mind, after all, ineluctably 
controlled matter, that courage was some- 
thing rooted in the soul itself, and that the 
achieved fortitude which came from fear 
overthrown was not the most negligible 
form of bravery. 

But the body, he discovered—the timor- 
ous, shrinking, human body—was not 
always the willing servant of the spirit. 
There was no earthly reason, some sublimi- 
nal voice kept whispering to him, why he 
couldn’t quietly back away from that peril- 
ous brink, descend from that empty tower 
top, and walk sedately home through the 
pleasant August sunlight and put on his 
clothes and face a not altogether unpleasant 
world with a whole skin and an unruptured 
peritoneum. 

But he would face that world, he re- 
membered, with an unquiet mind, with the 
shamed and frustrate spirit of the quitter, 
his soul bearing the brand of the weakling. 
And that implied a sharper pain than any 
passing pang that could be imposed on the 
flesh. 

Already, he knew, it was too late to draw 
back. Yet he continued to stand there, 
staring long and intently down at the pool 
water below him, small tremors of hesita- 
tion still eddying through his body. He 


even tried shutting his eyes, in the forlorn’ 


hope that it might be easier to take it 
blindly. But that, he concluded, would 
give him no chance to time and control his 
dive and would only add to the final danger 
of hisleap. It had to be taken consciously, 
deliberately, honestly. And it wasn’t an 
easy thing to do, he acknowledged, as a 
recurring faint wave of nausea went through 
his body. It seemed, in fact, an impossible 
thing to do. Yet it must, in some way, be 
done. 

He was still staring inertly down at the 
water when he heard an echoing contralto 
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shout from the garden slopes beyond the 
swan pond. It came up to him, fresh and 
clear and companionable. And he saw, 
when he guardedly turned and looked down, 
that it was Laura Conquerall calling out to 
him. 

She was in her bathing suit, with a 
flowered cerise beach robe thrown over her 
shoulders, and as she hurried on toward the 
swimming pool she waved a hand to him. 
It impressed him as a gayly triumphant 
gesture; a proclamation of pride which, he 
ruefully remembered, he in no way merited. 
She was congratulating him in pantomime 
for his courage, for something which he did 
not possess. And that, in his abysmal 
terror of terrors, left him only one thing to 
do. He couldn’t draw back. Whatever it 
cost, now he would have to see it through. 
He hadn’t the courage to be a coward; he 
couldn’t be a coward, openly, unequivo- 
cally, before the very eyes of the woman he 
was going to marry. 

He swallowed the lump in his throat and 
took a deep breath, lifting his sweat- 
moistened hands slowly above his head as 
he did so. Then with a small whimper of 
desperation, he let his body go hurtling out 
into space, diving headforemost toward the 
pool surface. The water leaped up at him, 
slapped against his body with an appalling 
sense of shock, swallowed him up in a 
tumultuous green torrent that brought a 
sudden ringing in his ears and an iron band 
of pain about his air-starved lungs. He 
went down, down, through incredible stran- 
gling green depths which he fought blindly, 
which refused to release their hold on him. 
When he found no air where air was the 
one thing his aching body demanded, he 
became panicky, and choked and shouted 
aloud and scarcely knew when he was 
threshing on the surface and when he was 
under again. 

He knew then that he was drowning. He 
was drowning, wretchedly and hopelessly, 
absurdly, on this sun-bathed August morn- 
ing when the world had seemed so accept- 
able a place, when life, only the day before, 
had so openly been recognized as pleasant. 
He was drowning, he drunkenly repeated 
to himself as he fought against that fate. 
And with the instinct of his kind he lay 
ready to catch and cling to anything that 
offered support, that would hold him above 
those stifling green depths, that would give 
him one precious moment to clear his lungs 
and collect his thoughts. 

His support in this case happened to be a 
brown-skinned girl who perceived that 
struggling body and tossed aside her beach 
robe and took one clean-cut header into the 
pool water, coming up collected and clear- 
thoughted beside the churning desperation 
fighting for the breath denied it. 

Cyril had no knowledge of what he was 
clinging to, of the strong brown fingers that 
fought to release his clutch. He clawed and 
clung to her hair, to her arms, to her half- 
rent bathing suit, to the columnar brown 
neck that kept so steadily and so courage- 
ously above the water. But she realized, as 
he clung to her, that this sort of thing could 
not go on, that she could never get him 
ashore thus hampered. So she forced back 
her shoulders, straining away from him. 
She drew back, treading water as she waited 
for her opening. Then, when his inert face 
was half turned toward her, she struck him 
savagely on the temple with her clenched 
fist. She struck him adroitly, efficiently, 
stunning him with the blow. And when the 
fighting body relapsed into quietness she 
expeditiously towed him to the shallow end 
of the pool, where a much-flustered under- 
gardener helped her get him up on one of 
the stone benches and went running to the 
house for brandy and blankets. 

These, however, were not needed, for 
when Natalie Rader and a handful of her 
terrified house guests came tumbling down 
to the pool, shouting and half dressed, they 
found Cyril propped against a colonnade 
post steaming in thesun and rather morosely 
smoking a cigarette. He protested, some- 
what curtly, that he was all right and would 
be obliged if they’d leave him alone for a 
few minutes. So it was about Laura that 
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the excited small group clustered, demand- 
ing details. 

“He was diving from the tower,” ex- 
plained the girl in the cerise beach robe, 
“and when he flattened out before he struck 
the water it stunned him and I had to go in 
after him.” 

“Why, child,”’ gasped Cyril’s sister, ‘you 
saved his life!”’ 

Laura’s color deepened before that in- 
tent gaze of admiration, and she seemed 
none too happy in the clasp—the im- 
pulsively affectionate clasp—of the older 
woman. 

“T think it’s beautiful,” said Natalie, 
“that it should turn out to be you and 
Cyril this way, that you should have a 
bond like this between you.” 

“He doesn’t seem to feel that way,’’ ob- 
served Laura as she glanced at the silent 
and self-immured figure leaning against the 
colonnade pillar. 

“But he’s bound to be grateful, dear, 
when he realizes what you’ve done for him. 
It’s not every day that a man has his life 
saved—and saved by the woman he loves. 
It’s beautiful!” 

“Cyril doesn’t seem to think so,” said 
the still perplexed Laura as she stooped to 
wring the water out of her dripping jersey 
rim. 

Iv 

Y RIL surprised those of his family who 

knew him best, during the days that 
followed his near drowning, by showing no 
bodily ill effects from his ordeal. And he 
surprised them even more, indeed, by an 
obvious absence of gratitude to the young 
woman who had saved his life, and an 
equally obvious tendency to avoid her com- 
pany. But, as Natalie pointed out, he 
seemed to be avoiding the company of 
everybody. 

And above everything else he shunned 
the swimming pool, especially during the 
hours when it was crowded with its laugh- 
ing and romping bevy of half-clad young 
barbarians. Even their voices left him 
morose and restless. When he accidentally 
confronted them in their flamboyant robes 


and bathing suits he abruptly turned aside | 


and headed for another part of the estate. 
When at dinner they fell to talking about 


their aquatic feats, about the trudgen stroke | 


and the dead-man’s float and the jackknife 
dive, he drew into himself as completely as 
a turtle head withdraws into its shell. He 
seemed to hate those brown-shouldered 
and strong-limbed amphibians, especially 
the women, who spent half their days in 
the water; and on more than one occasion 
he spoke of them as Amazons. 

He formed the habit, in fact, of spending 
a good deal of his time with his sister 
Natalie’s children. He even trudged after 
them in the governess’ cart and showed 
them how to make camp fires and a tepee 
out of birch poles, and insisted that Hetty 
Barr should be the pale-face captive around 
whom they danced before their prisoner 
was summarily dispatched by tomahawk 
blows on a satisfactorily scalped head. He 
made a box kite for them and showed them 
how to catch sunfish from the lily pond, and 
had a full-rigged sloop, a foot and a half 
long, sent out from the city, and solemnly 
played mumble-the-peg with Hetty while 
the boys piloted their new craft along the 
pond edge and pretty well ruined two per- 
fectly good white duck sailor suits and 
voted their Uncle Cyril to full membership 
in the timeless order of good scouts. And 
although the quiet-voiced Hetty took no 
part in that demonstration, her deep- 
shadowed eyes acquired the habit of resting 
on Cyril’s lean face with a perplexed sort of 
adoration that brought a touch of his lost 
faith in his manhood back to him. He 
could even succeed, now and then, in stir- 
ring her into open laughter. And once, 
when he solemnly though somewhat un- 
truthfully told her she was getting as fat as 
a seal, he brought an unexpected flush up 
across the pale face with the overardent 
eyes. 

“Hetty,” he said as he drew patterns on 
the walk gravel, “I’d like to know more 
about you.” 
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“I’m your sister’s maid,”’ she quietly re- 
minded him. 
“That’s what I’m trying to get at,’’ he 


| persisted. ‘What ever made you want to 


be a range rider for a pair of impslike this?” 

“‘T love ’em,” said Hetty. 

“But you don’t love this sort of life,” 
proclaimed Cyril. 

“Why do you say that?” 

“T know by the way you act. Or rather 
by the way you don’t act. You’re merely 
waiting for something. You’re merely sit- 
ting tight and putting in time. And you 
impress me as being as much out of your 
element here as I’d be in—in that diving 
pool over there.”’ 

“1’d rather not talk about those things,” 
was Hetty’s discouragingly candid reply. 

“But I’ve a hunger—a real hunger—to 
know,” averred the man sitting on the 
grass bank. ‘ 

“That’s kind of you,’ acknowledged 
Hetty; “‘but wasn’t it Wilde who said life 
was much too important a thing to talk 
about seriously?” 

“Tt was,’ acknowledged Cyril. ‘But 
you're too intelligent and understanding 
and too mentally alive not to leave me 
smelling a rat somewhere; in fact, a whole 
Hamelin army of rats. And I want to see 
my suspicions verified.’ 

“‘What suspicions?” parried the dusky- 
eyed Hetty. 

“That you’re not a renegade in some 
way.” 

“T wish I could satisfy your appetite for 
romance,” observed the thin-faced girl in 
the democratizing black service suit. “But 
I’ve no dark secret to reveal.”’ 

“But before this?” he persisted. 

Hetty laughed, and grew suddenly 
solemn again. 

“T was the sixth daughter of a Nova 
Scotia minister, if you know what that 
means,” said the girl with the abruptly 
sobering face. “‘A minister who died of 
overwork and underpay. So I came down 
to New York to make my own way in the 
world. And I thought I was doing it, at 
library work, until I had a breakdown. 
They told me then that I’d have to live in 
the open air, that I’d have to have quiet- 
ness and nourishing food, that I’d better 
try some good sanitarium for a year or two. 
But sanitariums, I found, cost money, and 
mine was all gone. So when your sister 
advertised for an Fnglish nurse, for some- 
one to look after her two boys out here in the 
country, I applied for the job. And it seems 
almost like cheating to take money for it.” 

Cyril sat silent for several long moments. 

“So that’s the bodeful skeleton!’ he 
finally observed. 
“And do you seem 
to be getting 
stronger?” 

“Whowouldn’t, 
under conditions 
like these?’’ de- 
manded Hetty, 
preferring not to 
meet his eye. “I’m 
in the open air all 
day; I live on the 
fat of the land; 
and I’velearned to 
sleep once more. 
That’s why I claim 
it’s almost like 
cheating.” 

“Natalie says 
you’re a wonder 
with the imps,” 
Cyril casually re- 
minded her. 

“We have to do 
something to jus- 
tify our existence,” 
just as casually 
observed the girl 
with the Hosea- 
like eyebrows. 

“But aren’t you 


lonely?’’ asked 
Cyril. 
““Of course,’’ 
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admitted the girl, 
after one of her 
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quick searching glances up into his face. 
“But life is a rather lonely affair, don’t 
you think, at the best?”’ 

“Tt is when we don’t manage it right,”’ 
agreed the idler who had found so few 
friendships to bridge the abyss of man’s 
essential desolation of spirit. 

“But how is one to change it?”’ asked the 
thoughtful-eyed girl as she got up to go to 
her charges. 

“Let’s talk about that tomorrow,” Cyril 
answered with an achieved lightness of tone 
that contrasted oddly with the soberness of 
his scrutiny as he watched her move away 
down the garden path toward two wildly 
hallooing boys. 

But Cyril, the next day, didn’t talk 
about the loneliness of life with Hetty Barr. 
He got no glimpse of her, in fact, until late 
in the afternoon, and then under conditions 
not primarily favorable to conversation. 
For while most of the countryside was over 
at the polo field, watching the Rumson 
Ramblers outride the visiting team from 
Westbury, Cyril wandered about an empty 
world. He tried to tell himself that he liked 
being alone, that it gave him a chance to 
work out his own private and particular 
philosophy of life. 

He was thinking mostly of Laura Con- 
querall, who had been rather curt with him 
at the country-club dance the night before 
and had all but fox-trotted her silver- 
slippered feet off with the brawny- 
shouldered young Achilles of the swimming 
pool. Cyril had not been unconscious of a 
sea change there, even before he saw Laura’s 
lip curl of contempt, or something danger- 


ously close to contempt, when he had 


waited to slip on his camel’s-hair topcoat 
against the coolness of the midnight air. 
And on the ride home she had been both 
sullen and silent. 

He knew what it meant of course. But 
it isn’t always easy to make life over on a 
moment’s notice. And although he whistled 
blithely enough as he wandered between 
the dahlia beds and the empty tennis court, 
there was an ache of mingled defeat and 
desolation about his heart that was not to 
be juggled away by the most jocund of 
music-hall tunes. His face brightened per- 
ceptibly, however, when he caught the 
sound of children’s voices from the direc- 
tion of the swimming pool; and he recog- 
nized those voices as belonging to Natalie’s 
boys. 

He knew, even before he got to the pool 
side, that they were taking advantage of 
that deserted basin to sail their new boat in 
more open waters. He could see the full- 
rigged sloop as it drifted slowly along the 
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marble-slabbed pool rim and circled lei- 
surely out toward the slate-green float. He 
could hear the children’s cries of resentment 
as it drifted beyond their reach and Hetty’s 
reassuring laugh as she picked up a broken 
canoe paddle and leaned out to recover the 
runaway craft. 

Then Cyril’s blood ran cold, for at the 
same moment that he heard the shriller cries 
of the children he saw that the poised figure 
in the dark service dress had fallen into the 
water, was struggling there with half- 
strangled cries of helplessness. 

He tore off his coat as he ran. He neither 
hesitated nor debated with himself, but, still 
running, dove headforemost into the bub- 
bling water and reached the strangling 
figure and brought it to the surface and 
kept it afloat until he could get one hand 
clamped over the marble pool lip, and then 
worked his way along the side until he 
came to the landing ladder. There, with a 
strength born of an entirely new resolution, 
he lifted the limp figure in his arms and 
carried it to the Japanese summerhouse 
with the ridiculous lacquered roof, where, 
when he attempted to put the dripping girl 


down on one of the coral-red benches, she 


locked her wet arms about his neck and 
told him, between watery coughs and sobs 
of happiness, that he was her hero—her 
brave, brave hero—who had risked his life, 
who had saved her from drowning. And 
Cyril, squaring his shoulders, stoutly in- 
quired if he hadn’t better carry her up to 
the house. 

““You’re so strong,’’ she murmured con- 
tentedly in his ear as he went staggering up 
past the rhododendron bed. And the 
slightly breathless Cyril was almost sorry 
when the house came into view. 

It was Sallie Bryson who pulled up at the 
porte-cochére in her bottle-green canoe 
roadster the next afternoon and confronted 
Natalie coming out through the vine- 
covered loggia doorway. 

“How’s Cyril?” asked the newcomer, 
disturbed by the cloud that rested on the 
older woman’s face. 

“He seems all right.” 

“Then why are you worrying?’ de- 
manded the other. ‘ 

“‘Cyril’s all right physically,’ pursued 
his sister, “but there seems to be something _ 
wrong with his mind.”’ 

“Why do you say that?” asked the 
woman in the roadster seat. 

“Because he’s just called me into his 
room and informed me that he intends to 
marry one of my maids.” 

The silence was prolonged between the 
two thoughtful-eyed women. 

“Not the one 
he ” but the 
sentence, for some 
reason, was never 
completed. 

“Yes, the one 
he fished out of the 
pool. And he says 
that as soon as he 
gets over this cold 
they’re going to 
Taormina and 
that if they don’t 
like Sicily they’ll 
go on to Capri for 
the winter. The 
poor thing keeps 
calling him her 
hero. She’s in 
there now, kneel- 
ing at his bedside 
and giving him 
quinine and ador- 
ation both at once. 
Sallie, why do men 
do things like 
that?” 

Yet again the 
woman in the car 
seat sat silent a 
moment. 

“TI guess,’”’ she 
finally observed, 
“we've all got to 
be heroes to some- 
body !”’ 
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“Walked!” I exclaimed. ‘“That’s near 
three miles. Why didn’t he keep the fish, 
eat them, give us the basket tomorrow?” 

“He ‘lowed we might want them,’’ Chet 
explained. 

So we drove the five miles to North Fra- 
ternity. Clyde was there, and I saw that he 
was pleased at our coming. I offered, tenta- 
tively, to give him a quarter, but he de- 
clined it. I did persuade him to accept a 
packet of snelled hooks. 

“It wasn’t nothing,” he said, to my pro- 
testations. ‘“‘I just thought maybe you’d 
want them fish. The fishing ain’t been so 
good this year that a man likes to lose fish 
he’s worked for.” 

On the way home I said to Chet, “‘He’s a 
fine boy,” and Chet agreed. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘‘Yes, Clyde’s a good 
boy. He’s a help to Barslow.” 

But though I had thus known Clyde of 
old, I could still understand the fact that 
Cressey, encountering him for the first time 
the night before, had been impressed and 
deeply moved. Cressey and Chet and I 
had, as has been said, gunned down through 
the pasture below the bridge, the dogs 
weaving to and fro among the thin alders. 
The day was hot, and it had been long, and 
we were hot and weary-footed; and we 
came back to the car at dusk and leaned 
our guns against the machine, glad to be 
free of their weight. 

The boy was there by the woodpile, split- 
ting sticks of birch wood into stove size, 
and he stopped to speak to us, and Cressey 
called to him: 

“Son, want to earn a dime?” 

“Yes,” Clyde said. “Yes, I do.” 

“*Go up to the house,’”’ Cressey suggested. 
“Go get a pail of drinking water for us, will 
you?”’ 

I looked at the youngster and saw him 
hesitate, but after a moment he said 
“Sure,” and started up the hill. Chet filled 
his pipe and got the dogs into the car and 
made them settle there. I stuck my gun in 
its ease. Cressey wiped his brow. And the 
boy came down the hill again. He had a 
small lard pail full of water in hishand. He 
gave the pail to Cressey, and Cressey passed 
it to Chet and then to me, and we drank 
and handed it back to him. He drank his 
fill. 

Then he returned the pail to Clyde, and 
fumbled in his pocket for a coin and ex- 
tended it to the boy. ‘‘Here you are,” he 
said. 

The boy shook his head, withdrawing a 
little. “‘I don’t want your dime,”’ he said. 
There was nothing surly in his refusal; 
rather a certain dignity. 

Cressey was surprised, a little bewildered. 
“‘T said I’d give you a dime if you’d get us 
a pail of water,’’ he insisted. 

“You’re welcome to the water,’’ Clyde 
retorted. ; 

“You said you wanted a dime,’’ Cressey 
argued. 

“You asked if I wanted to earn one,” the 
boy told him gently. 

And Cressey looked from the boy to me 
and from me to Chet, and back to the boy 
again. ‘‘What’s your name?” he asked. 

“Clyde Call,” said the boy. 

“How old are you?” 

“Thirteen.” 

Cressey looked around at me. “I thought 
this was Barslow’s farm,’’ he said, not un- 
derstanding. ‘‘Isn’t your name Barslow?”’ 
he asked the boy. 

“T’m a state kid,’”’ said Clyde Call. 

There was a moment of silence, one of 
these silences which seem to sing. And I 
could see that Cressey’s eyes were glisten- 
ing; and his voice, when he spoke, was 
curious. 

““Oh!”’ he commented. 
with Barslow.”’ 

“Yes,’’ said the boy. 

“Like it, do you?”’ Cressey asked. 

“Yes, sure.” 

Chet said gravely, ‘Dell Barslow’s a 
good man,” 


“Oh! You live 
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And Clyde added to this. “‘Mrs. Bars- 
low’s a good woman, too,” he explained. 

Then none of us spoke for a moment. It 
was Chet who found an outlet for Cressey’s 
emotion. ‘‘How’d you like a pa’tridge for 
your supper?” he asked the boy. 

“‘T would,”’ Clyde replied. 

And there was something almost des- 
perate in the haste with which Cressey 
dragged the birds out of the car. He tried 
toa press them all on the youngster, but 
Clyde would only take a single one. He 
started running toward the house with the 
bird in his hand as we drove away. The 
fact that he ran made it easier to remember 
that he was still a boy, after all. Beside me 
on the front seat Cressey swore helplessly 
and brushed his sleeve across his eyes. 

This was last night; so tonight I under- 
stood why the man wished to gun that cover 
again. 

That, so far as Cressey was concerned, 
was only the beginning. We saw the state 
kid next day; and Cressey sat under the 
apple tree, talking with him while he 
worked, and left Chet and me to gun the 
cover alone. A day or two later Cressey 
and I took our departure, and as we drove 
the two hundred odd miles back to Boston 
he spoke repeatedly of the boy. 

“He has character,” he said in an in- 
credulous tone. 

“There’s a good deal of character in the 
men who work these farms up here,” I 
agreed. ‘‘It has time to develop, and it 
must develop if they are to survive.” 

“T mean, he has self-respect,’’ Cressey in- 
sisted. ‘‘A decent pride. And he’s just a 
foundling, an orphan, an object of charity.” 
And he thought on that in silence for a 
while. 

Hours later he reached the point of say- 
ing, ““You know it’s a shame someone 
doesn’t give that boy the chance he needs.” 

I was attentive, but no comment seemed 
to be required, and Cressey did not ask my 
opinion. . Yet I saw that it lingered in his 
mind. ~ 

After the football season was ended he 
and Mrs. Cressey went to California for the 
winter. I had an occasional letter from 
him, but in them he refrained from men- 
tioning Clyde. It was only through Chet 
that I knew the boy was still in his mind. 
Chet wrote that Cressey had sent Clyde 
some books and a suit of clothes, and had 
written him once or twice besides. 

“Barslow don’t know what to make of 
it,’ Chet said. ‘Clyde already had a Sun- 
day suit, so he didn’t have no use for the 
clothes. Dell said Clyde read the books, 
but they was stories. Clyde’s a hand to 
read. Mrs. Bell that teaches the school 
over there says Clyde borrows books from 
her. About history, mostly, he’d rather 
have.”’ 

In April Cressey and Alice came back 
from California, and they stayed a week- 
end with us before going to New York. 
Their winter had, it appeared, been full of 
interest. ‘‘That’s a wonderful state out 
there,’’ Cressey declared, and Mrs. Cressey 
explained: 

“Burt’s as wild about the climate as 
though he invented it. He thinks anyone 
who doesn’t go to California to live is just 
insane, that’s all. I think he’d move ev- 
erybody out there if he could.” 

“Well, of course,’ Cressey conceded, 
“everyone can’t live there. But aman like 
you can live anywhere. And it’d be an in- 
spiration to you. Meeting so many inter- 
esting people ——” 

““A moving-picture actress is Burt’s idea 
of an interesting person,’’ Alice explained, 
and her laughter had an edge. 

“They’re doing things,’’ Cressey insisted. 
“And they do a lot of things you don’t hear 
about. A lot of good in the world. 
Without advertising.” 

He said later that he wished to go to 
Fraternity with me to fish that brook be- 
low Barslow’s. ‘‘I’ve done some fishing in 
California,’ he explained. ‘“‘Of course, 


Maine can’t compare with that, but I’d 
like to go just the same.” : 

And he took care, while we were there, to 
see Clyde once or twice. Also I heard him 
question Chet about Barslow. 

“Barslow’s a good farmer,’ Chet told 
him. “Got a good farm there, and he works 
it hard. He’s got money put away. He’s 
an able man.” 

Cressy made a gesture faintly impatient. 
“A few thousand dollars,’’ he suggested. 

“Plenty for him,’”’ Chet returned. 

On the way back to Boston he asked me 
explosively, after a long silence, “‘What 
chance has a boy like that on an eighty- 
acre farm?”’ 

I might have said that the boy would 
learn farming, but it seemed to me unlikely 
that this would have any great weight with 
Cressey. So I said nothing at all. 

The matter, it appeared, stayed in his 
mind. During the summer I had a letter 
from the state official in charge of such boys 
as Clyde was, asking for information about 
Cressey. And in October I was not sur- 
prised to get a wire from him, asking if he 
and Mrs. Cressey might go with me to 
Maine. We drove up, and on the way she 
told me Cressey’s plan. 

‘“‘Burt’s just a big boy himself, of course,”’ 
she explained laughingly. ‘‘He’ll probably 
get tired of this scheme before very long. 
But now nothing will do but I should come 
up and see this boy. He wants to adopt 
him. Can you imagine it? A boy off a 
farm.”’ 

“‘Clyde’s a promising youngster,” I said. 

“T’ve no doubt of it,’’ she agreed, and 
laughed again. ‘Of course if one must have 
children it’s nice to get them ready-made. 
But I’d rather patronize a different fac- 
tory!”’ 

I could not forbear asking, “Has he 


-spoken to Clyde?” 


“T wouldn’t let him,” she replied, ‘‘till 
I’d seen the boy. Burt’s such a madman 
I can’t trust him at all.” 

It seemed to me just possible that Clyde 
might have the same point of view. 


The scene itself was staged with a certain 
pomp, as though Cressey felt its impor- 
tance and wished to impress this impor- 
tance upon all of us. At his request we 
drove over to Barslow’s on the morning 
after our arrival. Barslow and Clyde were 
picking apples when we arrived, and Mrs. 
Barslow directed us to the orchard. Clyde, 
I found, had grown, even during the sum- 
mer; he had almost the stature of a man 
and there was in his eyes a mature intelli- 
gence. Cressey and Alice spoke with him 
apart; I wandered off to talk with Barslow. 

Barslow was a lean man, past middle life, 
vigorous and sure in all his movements. 
He refused to permit these visitors to inter- 
fere with his work, and while I talked to 
him he picked apples, breaking them off 
with that expert twist which leaves the 
fruit spur uninjured on the tree, filling his 
basket, descending the ladder to empty the 
fruit carefully into the barrel on the 
ground. At the other side of the orchard I 
could see Clyde heading the filled barrels, 
busy with press and hammer and nails 
while he listened to what Cressey and Alice 
had to say. And I said to Barslow that 
these two were much impressed with Clyde, 
and he nodded his agreement. 

“Clyde’s a good boy,” he agreed. 

“Good worker, isn’t he?’ I suggested. 

“He’s a clever hand to work as I ever 
see, for a boy,”’ Barslow agreed. 

“T think they have some thought that 
they’d like to adopt him,” I suggested. ‘At 
least they’re considering it.”’ 

“T reckoned so,” Barslow commented, 
and emptied his basket and climbed the 
light ladder again, poising among the 
branches above my head. 

*“What’s he going to think of it?’’I asked. 

Barslow shook his head; and when I saw 
he would not reply, I suggested, ‘‘ You’ll 
miss him, won’t you?” 
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“Hard to get a good work hand,’ he 
agreed. 

“T expect you and Mrs. Barslow have 
grown fond, of him, haven’t you?” 

He did not answer for a while, and when 
he did it was to say simply, ‘“He’s been 
here seven year.” of 

Then I saw Cressey coming toward us 
through the orchard, and when he came to 
where we were he called to Barslow, in that 
authoritative voice of his: 

“Barslow, I say!”’ 

Barslow looked mildly down at him. 
“How-do,”’ he replied. 


“Will you be at home this evening?” — 


Cressey asked. ‘‘ Mrs. Cressey and I would 
like to have a talk with you and Mrs. Bars- 
low.” 

“Guess we will,’’ Barslow agreed. 

Cressey nodded. ‘‘Good,’’ he approved. 
“We'll be over about eight o’clock.” He 
turned to me. ‘‘Ready when you are,” he 
said. 

I followed passively. Alice Cressey con- 
fessed as we drove away that she thought 
Clyde a fine, manly boy, and Cressey 
agreed with a proprietary pride. : 

At supper that night Cressey was full of 
his project and had much to say about it. 
Listening to him, I watched Chet and Mrs. 
Mac. Mrs. Mace said nothing, and Chet 
spoke only when a word was forced from 
him. 

He was careful, [ saw, not to commit 
himself in any way. Cressey seemed to de- 
sire an audience for that which was to come. 
He asked whether Chet would care to go 
with us, but Chet pointed out that he had 
his chores to do, and Mrs. Mac said her 
dishes must be washed. 

“You'll go, of course,’’ Cressey said to 
me, and I could not refrain from replying: 

“T wouldn’t think of missing it.” 

He looked at me with quick suspicion in 
his eyes, but my own were expressionless, 
and after a moment he laughed and turned 
away. 

When by and by we left the house, Alice 
said to me in an undertone, “This is the 
biggest night in Burt’s life. He’s like a 
child with a new toy.” 

It was better than eight miles to Dell 
Barslow’s farm, and the roads were bad, so 
that I drove slowly. Burt sat with me, 
Alice in the seat behind, but his talkative 
mood had passed. When now and then I 
looked in his direction, it seemed to me that 
his lips were moving, as though he re- 
hearsed that which he meant to say. We 
stopped by and by in Barslow’s farmyard. 
There was a light in the front room, so when 
we descended from the car we went to the 
front door instead of to the kitchen, as, if I 
had been alone, I should have done. 

Barslow admitted us. He had made no 
concessions to the occasion, wore the over- 
alls and the old blue shirt which he had 
worn that morning in the orchard. Only his 
thin hair was smoothly combed. He 
showed us into the front room and Mrs. 
Barslow came in from the kitchen. I had 
had in the past an occasional glimpse of 
her, had now and then exchanged a word 
or two when we stopped at the farm. She 
was a woman a little younger than her hus- 
band, perhaps fifty years old, small and 
apple cheeked, and with a scrubbed cleanli- 
ness about her. Her snug hair was tightly 
knotted at the back of her head, and I 
thought when she greeted us there was a 
faint and controlled distress lurking in her 
eyes. She rubbed her hands together as 
though they were still damp from dish- 
washing, and when Alice Cressey spoke to 
her she replied with a grave courtesy. 

Cressey looked from one of them to the 
other and asked in faint surprise, “‘Isn’t 
Clyde here?”’ 


“He’s milking,” said Barslow. “He'll 


be in. I thought you might want to talk — 


to us.” 
“T do,’ Cressey agreed. “‘But I want 
him to hear what I have to say.” 
(Continued on Page 61) 
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tsSummer in theK itchen the Whole Year Koun 


N THE coldest winter day, in- 
door temperaturesare too high for 
safe food preservation. Nor are out- 
door temperatures safe even if you 
can utilize them—the coldest days too 
cold, and the milder days too warm. 


With Frigidaire Electric Refriger- 
ation in your home you will be in- 
dependent of weather and seasons, 
just as you will be free from the 
uncertainty and annoyance of outside 


ice supply. Day and night, and day 
after day, your foods will be kept at 
low, even temperatures—fresh, pure 
and wholesome, retaining all of their 
original flavor. 


But be sure that your electric 
refrigerator is a genuine Frigidaire— 
product of General Motors. For 
genuine Frigidaire assures you of 
greater food space, more ice, finer 
finish, quieter operation, greater 
economy and dependability —and 


lower prices, size for size, than any 
other electric refrigerator. 


Frigidaire for Christmas 


You can have immediate delivery 
of any Frigidaire, whether a complete 
cabinet model or a mechanical unit 
for your present ice-box. You can 
easily have Frigidaire in your home 
on Christmas Day! Visit the nearest 
Frigidaire Sales Office today—or 
write for the Frigidaire Catalog. 
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Frigidaire Corporation, Dept. B-1002, Dayton, Ohio 
Please send me a copy of the Frigidaire Catalog. > 


There are more than 250,000 

Frigidaires now in use—more 

than all other electric 
refrigerators combined 


FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


Dept. B-1002, Dayton, Ohio 
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— AND RECORD SALES For 926 


| Approximately 340,000 Dodge Brothers Motor 
Cars sold in 1926—an increase of more than 
30% over 1925. 


More improvements made than during any 
previous year—a number of these improve- 
-ments of a very far-reaching and fundamental 
nature. ;. 2... 


Prices materially reduced as increases in 
_ production and sales made these reductions 
- possible..... 


That, as the year draws to a close, is Dodge 
Brothers record. Fair dealing and progressive 
engineering have again received the reward 
_ they so richly deserve. 


Donuse BROTHERS, INC.DETROIT 


Donce Brotners (CANADA) LiMiTED 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Sedan *895 — Special Sedan 945 
De Luxe Sedan #1075 
f. o. b. Detroit 
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Tuning up after 


a long hike 


Some Answers to the Question— 


“What do Users think of 
United States Tires?” 


From Roy Chapman Andrews 

(Leader of the Third Asiatic Expedition of 

the American Museum of Natural History) 
“I am sure you will be interested in 
knowing of the success with which we 
used the Royal Cord Tires on the 
Third Asiatic Expedition in Mongolia. 
There were few trails, and in man 
eases the going was exceedingly bad. 
Sand, ruts, hard woody vegetation 
and jagged rocks gave the tires a most 
severe test; nevertheless, they en- 
dured the gruelling work splendidly. 
I offer my congratulations on having 
produced such a splendid product.” 


From Edwin Phillips Kohl, New York 
(Written Aug. 12, 1926) 


“In the fall of 1923, I equipped my 
Buick sport roadster with United States 
Royal Cord Tires. Last Sunday, the last 
one blew out after having run over 
thirty-one thousand miles. From the 
fall of 1923 to the spring of 1925, I 
never had to remove a tire from m 
car, although I ran 12,240 miles.” 


From A. B. Pickerill, Long Beach, Calif. 
(Written Sept. 4, 1926) 
“On Feb. 5, 1924, I purchased a new 
1924 model Special Six Studebaker 
sedan equipped with 4 U.S. Royal Cord 
Tires 33 x 44, and I wish to advise you 
that the tires that were on my front 
wheels are still running and today my 


A spare camel and a spare tire in the Gobi Desert 
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speedometer shows exactly 4:7,385-4/10 
miles. These casings have worn out 
three tubes each, and they both show 
about the same wear—no retreading. I 
have not taken any special care of these 
tires except have au them inflated to 
75 lbs. It is most likely that I will get 
50,000 miles from these tires.” 


From Walter F. Cherrix 


(Pres. Worcester Transit Company, Poco- 
moke City, Md.) 
“I have a 33 x 5 U. S. Royal Cord Tire 
which has run 38,207 miles. It has never 
been off the rim until last week.” 


From D. R. Reside 
(Mgr. Highway Emergency Service, Trenton, 
N. J.) 


“On April 8, 1925, | bought a Hudson 
Coach equipped with four Balloon 
Tires Let S tae oh by your people. 
I drove 10,000 miles without a punc- 
ture. Then I exchanged my rear tires 
for front and my front tires for rear 
and drove another 10,000 miles. In 
December I bought two tires of an- 
other make (because I was in part of 
the country where I could not get 


Royal Cords) and I have driven those 
9,000 miles on the rear. One of these 
has had two sections put in due to 
blowouts and the other has had three 
sections put in, while the two United 
States Tires are still running on the 
front wheels and have a total mileage 
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of very nearly 34,700 and look good for 
another couple of thousand. The Royal 
Cords I took off the back, I am still us- 
ing for spares and they look good for 
three or four thousand miles.’ 


From William G. Vincent, Patchogue, 
L. I., New York 


“I am using four of your tires on my 
Liberty Roadster and have driven over 
26,000 miles with them. This is a very 
good advertisement for U.S. Tires as I 
tell everyone I meet about the good 
service I got from your tires.” 


From Theo. Nyquist, Reading, Pa. 


“On April 1, 1925, I purchased a Dodge 
Brothers Commercial Truck, having 
the original high pressure equipment 
chan a to 30 x 5.77 United States 
Royal Balloon Tires. The truck is now 
14. months old and the six tires have 
rendered 39,702 miles, all of which 


are good for more service.” 
e 2 


NOTE:—The letters reproduced above haye 
been selected as typically representative of 
hundreds of unsolicited testimonials received 
each season from users of United States Tires. 
Some of the reported mileages seem quite 
remarkable. 
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The Third Asiatic Expedition 
traversed the trackless wastes 
of Mongolia on United States 
Tires. Read Mr. Andrews’ 
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(Continued from Page 56) 

Barslow nodded heavily. ‘‘I’ll fetch 
him,”’ he promised, and went out through 
the kitchen to the barn. 

Mrs. Barslow, standing uncertainly, 
said, ‘‘Take a chair,’ and Mrs. Cressey 
sat down. Mrs. Barslow seated herself in a 
stiff chair against the wall, as though she 
were to be the spectator at a play. 

I heard Barslow and Clyde come into the 
kitchen; heard the splash of water as Clyde 
washed his hands; and then the two came 
into the room, and Barslow said, ‘‘ Here he 
is.” 

Cressey shook Clyde’s hand, said, “‘Good 
evening, Clyde,’”’ and Clyde replied with a 
word. 

‘Sit down,”’ Cressey directed. ‘“‘We have 
a good many things to talk over.”’ 

The boy looked about the room uncer- 
tainly, and in the end he and Barslow sat 
together on the haircloth sofa. Directly 
above their heads there was a painting on 
the wall. It represented a lake in the for- 
est, surrounded by hills, and upon the 
flank of a hill across the water there was a 
confused blur which might have been the 
smoke of a forest fire, the coming of a 
shower, or simply an error on the part of 
the artist. I found myself studying it with 
a curious attention, even while I listened 
to what went forward in the room. 

Cressey was a direct and authoritative 
man, used to stating his wishes, used to 
seeing them come true. He wasted no 
words this evening. 

“Barslow,” he said, “‘Mrs. Cressey and 
I are very much attracted to this boy here. 
The first time I saw him I was struck with 
his intelligence and with his character. He 
told me on that occasion that he was a state 
kid, a foundling, whom you in your charity 
had taken into your home.” 

“Tt wan’t charity,” said Barslow in a 
low voice. ‘‘The state paid us for it.” 

Cressey waved a generous hand. “It’s 
fine of you to put it that way, of course,” he 
agreed. “But it was charity just the same. 
You’ve been very kind to him, and I am 
sure he appreciates it. Don’t you, Clyde?”’ 

Clyde looked at Cressey in a curious way. 
“Never thought much about it,”’ he replied. 
“T just come here to live.”’ 

Cressey hesitated, as though he felt him- 
self faintly rebuffed, but then he laughed 
again. ‘Well, it doesn’t matter,’”’ he said 
brusquely. ‘‘ What I was coming to is this: 
I’m a wealthy man, Barslow. I suppose by 
your standards I’m a very wealthy man. 
And Mrs. Cressey and I have no children of 
our own. I’ve been attracted by this boy. 
I think he deserves to have a chance to 
make something of himself, and I want to 
give it to him. I want to take Clyde to live 
with us. I want to see to it that he has a 
proper education and a fair start in the 
world. I’ve communicated with the state 
authorities, and they tell me that they are 
not disposed to interfere with the present 
arrangement, unless you, Barslow, and 
Clyde are willing. 

“Of course you have the boy’s best in- 
terests at heart, and you can see that this 
is a wonderful chance for him. After he 
_ has lived with us for a while, Mrs. Cressey 
and I will probably want to adopt him, 
treat him as our own son.” 

He hesitated, considering, and then con- 
tinued, ‘‘Of course you have a good farm 
here, and Mr. McAusland tells me that 
you’re a good farmer, but this sort of life is 
a hard one. No one knows that any better 
than yourself. Mrs. Cressey and I have 
come to ask you to let us take Clyde and 
give him the chance he’d never have here.” 

He finished, and for the moment no one 
spoke. Then Mrs. Cressey seemed to feel 
the silence irksome, for she said in that 
quick, nervous way of hers, ‘‘We have the 
most wonderful plans for him, Mrs. Bars- 
low. I do want to tell you all about them 
when we have more time.” 

Mrs. Barslow looked at her, and opened 
her mouth as though to speak, but in the 
end she closed it again without having 
uttered a word. It was as though she were 
afraid to trust her own voice. She looked 
from Mrs. Cressey to her husband, and 
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Barslow caught her eye. And then his own 
fell to his hands, heavy and hard, clasped 
across his knees. He unclasped them and 
shoved them into his overalls, across his 
breast, and at last he looked at Cressey. 

“T dunno what you want me to say,’”’ he 
confessed. 

Cressey smiled. “‘I just want you to let 
Clyde come with us,” he replied. 

Barslow nodded. “TI don’t aim to stand 
in his way,” he told Cressey. 

“Good!” said Cressey. “‘That is a very 
proper attitude. You’re a sensible man. 
It’s what I expected from you.” 

“But it’s for Clyde to say,” said Barslow. 
“He ain’t so old when it comes to years, 
but I guess he knows what he wants to do. 
I guess you'll have to talk to him.” 

Cressey looked at Clyde. “I don’t think 
there can be any question as to what he 
wants to do,” he remarked with a smile. 
“Clyde’s an intelligent boy and an am- 
bitious one. You can tell that by looking 
at him. Isn’t that so, Clyde?” 

The boy, who thus became the focus of 
all our eyes, hesitated, and he looked at 
Barslow there beside him, and across the 
room at Mrs. Barslow, sitting so still in her 
straight chair against the wall, and at last 
at Cressey again. 

“Tt wan’t charity when I come here,”’ he 
said slowly. 

Cressey looked faintly bewildered, as 
though he did not understand the connec- 
tion, and Barslow hastened to explain. 

“The state paid me his keep when he was 
a little one,”’ he said. 

Watching Cressey, I thought a faint color 
rose in his cheeks. ‘“‘I understand that,’’ he 
replied. ‘It’s beside the point in any case. 
If it were charity in the beginning, you 
have more than repaid him, Clyde. You’ve 
been doing the work of a man around here. 
That is worth a good deal more to Mr. 
Barslow than your board.” 

“He’s paid me for that,” said Clyde. 
“Ever since I’ve done enough work to 
amount to anything, he’s always paid me, 
same as he would a man.” 

“Fine!’”’ Cressey applauded. “That 
showed a splendid spirit on his part. So 
there is no obligation between you on either 
side, and you are free to take advantage of 
this chance. It’s the sort of chance that 
doesn’t come to every boy, Clyde.” 

“‘T ain’t been just a hired man here, 
either,” the boy insisted. He seemed to 
me to be groping, seeking to put into words 
his reaction to Cressey’s proposal. ‘‘ They’ve 
treated me like I was their own. I’ve got 
to feeling as though I was.” 

“But of course you aren’t,’’ Cressey re- 
minded him. “And you know it, and they 
know it too. Whatever friendship may 
have developed between you is all the more 
reason why they want you now to take 
advantage of this chance. It is a chance 
that doesn’t come to many boys, Clyde.” 

“The thing is,’’ Clyde said uncertainly, 
“T like being on a farm.” 

Cressey smiled, and Mrs. Cressey said 
quickly, ‘‘That is perfectly absurd. You’ve 
never been anywhere else, Clyde. You 
don’t know what you like.” 

“‘T know I do like here,”’ Clyde told her. 

“The farm is all right,’ Cressey agreed. 
“T’m not saying anything against Mr. 
Barslow or Mrs. Barslow, or the way they 
have treated you, or the farm. It’s just 
that I am offering you so much more.” 

“Tt’s kind of hard to get help around 
here,’ Clyde told him thoughtfully. “I 
don’t know where he’d find anyone if I was 
to go, and there’s a pile of apples to be 
picked still, and more work than he can do, 
right along.” 
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“He can get someone,” Cressey urged. 

“T don’t know as he can,” Clyde re- 
iterated. 

Cressey’s color heightened. “I didn’t ex- 
pect to have to persuade you,” he said a 
little indignantly. ‘I thought you and 
Mr. Barslow would see that this was a 
chance too good to lose.’’ He turned to the 
farmer. ‘‘Barslow,’’ he said heatedly, “you 
ought not to stand in his way. Whatever 
he may have owed you in the past he has 
repaid by his work. His board has been 
paid by the state.” 

Barslow seemed about to speak, but 
Clyde interrupted. ‘‘What the state paid 
never covered what they’ve done for me, 
never covered the victuals, much less clothes 
and board,” he said; and added, with a 
glance at Mrs. Barslow: ‘Besides, I like 
ere. aaa 

Cressey got abruptly to his feet. It 
seemed to me that the man’s first surprise 
had been converted into something like an 
angered shame, that he was not willing now 
to admit this emotion even to himself. 

He said harshly, ‘‘I don’t propose to 
argue. Apparently I have made a mistake. 
I took it for granted, Barslow, that you 
would be disinterested. . . . Clyde, I ex- 
pected some intelligence from you. Do you 
want to come and live with us now, or 
don’t you? And no more words about it.” 

Clyde hesitated only for a moment, and 
when he spoke his voice was gentle. But 
his tone was final too. 

“Mr. Cressey,” he replied, “‘I guess I’d 
ought to stay here.” 

There was then in the little room for a 
long moment one of those silences which 
seem to vibrate like the taut strings of a 
piano. Then I heard a faint sound, and 
turned and saw that Mrs. Barslow was ery- 
ing, sitting still in her chair there against 
the wall, the tears running down her cheeks. 
And then Mrs. Cressey came sharply to her 
feet. 

“Well!” she exclaimed. “Well, Burt, I 
hope you are satisfied!” 

She wore, I remember, a fur scarf about 
her shoulders, and she was adjusting it as 
she moved swiftly toward the door. Cres- 
sey stayed a moment longer, as though even 
now it were hard for him to believe his ears, 
but in the end he followed her. Neither 
Barslow nor Mrs. Barslow had moved from 
where they sat, but it seemed to me, as I 
looked at Clyde, that he was a little nearer 
to the farmer, as though he sought to press 
against the man’s side. 

I was unwilling to go without speech, but 
for a moment I could find no word; did at 
last say, lamely, ‘‘ Well, good night.” 

And as Clyde and Barslow rose and stood 
there side by side I added, with a smile, to 
the boy, “‘I’ll probably see you when I fish 
the brook next spring.” 

He nodded. “Yes,” he said. ‘Yes, I’ll 
be here right along.”’ 


While we drove back to Chet’s farm I 
was silent. Cressey and Alice sat in the seat 
behind me, and they had a deal to say. 
I caught an occasional exclamatory word. 
I heard Alice say, ‘‘ What frightful ingrati- 
tude!’’ and I heard Cressey angrily agree. 
Then he laughed, with a little scorn in his 
tones. 

“Tt’s the old story,’”’ he declared. ‘‘The 
difference between a successful man and an 
unsuccessful one. The successful man seizes 
opportunity, the unsuccessful one doesn’t 
recognize his big chance when it comes 
along.” 

They seemed for a while to forget my 
presence there. 

“Tt’s ashame,” Cressey said again. “‘ His 
big. chance, and he didn’t recognize it. 
That boy wrote his own biography in that 
room tonight.’”’ And his voice was suddenly 
full of angry scorn. ‘“‘ Wants to stay just a 
farmer !”’ he exclaimed. 

Alice laughed lightly. “‘ Well, you don’t 
need to be angry, Burt. I’m just sorry for 
him.” 

And she seemed to remember me, asked 
me to agree. But I pretended not to hear. 
I was indeed full of pity, but this pity was 
not for the boy. 
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Most Precious 
Christmas Gift, 
Say Pipe-Smokers 


A certain tobacco seems highly 
appreciated among men 


who love their pipes 


Judging by numerous letters received, 
the Christmas ‘‘gift problem” is no 
longer any problem at all. At least 
among pipe-smokers. 


_These letters disclose that while a 
pipe-smoker will thank you politely for 
the pink necktie, fancy garters or use- 


_ less novelty—what really delights his 


heart is a jar of good tobacco. 


That is why each year, more and more 
members of the Edgeworth Club make 
a practice of distributing their favorite 
tobacco among friends as a Christmas 
remembrance. 


Often, Edgeworth happens to be the 
recipient’s favorite tobacco. In other 
cases, the gift serves as a happy intro- 
duction and a means toward true pipe- 
enjoyment for the years to come. 


The two favorite gift sizes of Edge- 
worth are the 16-ounce glass humidor 
jar and the 8-ounce tin. Both are pro- 
vided at Christmas time with appro- 
priate wrappings. Each size contains 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed, and each is 
packed in a 
good-looking 
decorated gift 
carton print- 
ed in colors. 
Prices— $1.65 
for the 16- 
ounce jar. 
The 8-ounce 
tins are 75c 
each. 


SEEN, 
NOT; 


Please ask 
your tobacco 
dealer for the 
| Edgeworth 
_} Christmas 

j, packages. If 
he will not 
supply you, 
we gladly of- 
fer the following service to you: 


my 


Send us $1.65 for each 16-ounce jar, 
and 75c for each 8-ounce tin to be 
shipped, also a list of the names and 
addresses of those you wish to remem- 
ber, with your personal greeting card for 
each friend. 


We will gladly attend to sending the 
Christmas Edgeworth to your friends, 
all delivery charges prepaid. 


Personal: Perhaps you yourself are 
not acquainted with Edgeworth. If so, 
send your name and address to Larus & 
Brother Company. We shall be glad to 
send you free samples—generous help- 
ings both of Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed are packed in 
small, pocket-size packages, in hand- 
some humidors, holding a pound, and 
also in several handy in-between sizes. 


For the free samples, kindly address 
Larus & Brother Company, 1-Z South 
21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any size 
of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 


On your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, ig * 
—the Edgeworth Station. Wave length 256 meters. 
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personal nature. Honest differences of 


opinion may be ironed out or compromised > 


when there are mutual respect and confi- 
dence. It is my firm conviction that the 
majority of men in our public service 
intend to be fair and have the interests of 
the nation at heart. This I have found to 
be true even when the consensus of opinion 
among business men as to specific legisla- 
tive proposals for the control of business 
seemed to be in opposition thereto. Very 
often such proposals are made in ignorance 
of actual conditions, or in apprehension of 
business plans that do not exist. 

In urging a closer codperation between 
Government and business as one means of 
reducing and perhaps, eventually, of elimi- 
nating periods of depression, I am not ad- 
vocating the abrogation of rights by the 
use of asuperior power. We did not estab- 
lish our present standards of confidence by 
force. Fair dealing, and the expectation of 
fair dealing, have grown in accordance with 
the growth of a sense of national responsi- 
bility among business men. A quarter of 
a century ago it was feared both of these 
things would be destroyed by large combi- 
nations of capital. 

Instead, our national corporations have 
encouraged confidence and responsibility 
for their own protection, and in so doing 
have become a tremendous influence for 
stabilization. 

Here again history should repeat. If 
Government and business, each admittedly 
seeking the same thing—continued pros- 
perity—should agree on the means to be 
adopted to that end, a joint responsibility 
would be established which should be far 
more powerful than the present divided 
effort. Basing our judgment on what has 
happened in the past, the effect should be 
to minimize the danger of encroachment on 
the rights of anybody. We should be able 
to work out an entirely new national con- 
ception of the function of business. At 
present we are agreed only on certain ele- 
ments of this. We say we have ceased to be 
fearful of mere size, and except in certain 
fields of public service there seems to be 
general agreement that monopoly is not a 
good thing, but there has been no defini- 
tion of limits beyond which a business 
should not go. 


For the Good of All 


This lack of a codperative vision has 
been a definite brake on the growth of 
business and prosperity, and I am not 
thinking of any single entervrise, but of all 
industry. Many industrialists have found 
it the part of wisdom to restrict operations 
approaching the point of monopoly. This 
has been a definite policy of the Steel Cor- 
poration. 

When it was formed in 1901 it controlled 
in certain lines approximately 65 per cent 
of the tonnage of the country. Some of 
our subsidiaries had considerably more 
than 50 per cent in their own lines. 

A great deal of opposition was voiced by 
public men because of the large capitaliza- 
tion and the preponderance of the corpora- 
tion in the trade. Accordingly we refrained 
from expanding and building, as to certain 
companies, until their positions had drifted 
down nearer to the 50 per cent. We ac- 
cepted as reasonable the claim that, from 
the standpoint of the public interest, no 
one corporation in any particularly impor- 
tant line of business should have more than 
half the total, and today the Steel Corpora- 
tion has about 40 per cent. 

From the viewpoint of the business man, 
looking at his own interests in so far as he is 
able to consider them apart from those of 
the public, I still regard this as sound pol- 
icy. It is a possibility not to be over- 
looked, however, that some day the public 
interest may bring about a complete re- 
versal of its original opinion concerning the 
size to which a business should attain. In- 
stead of compulsion, legal or moral, toward 
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restriction, it may be directed toward ex- 
pansion. 

As a matter of fact, that is now the 
national policy with respect to such nat- 
ural monopolies as the telephone and the 
railroads. A business which is not a mo- 
nopoly is not subject to the same measure 
of control, but the difference is in degree 
and not in principle. 

An illustration of this point is furnished 
by a single sentence from the majority 
opinion of the United States Supreme 
Court which, on March 1, 1920, sustained 
the decision of the lower court in dismiss- 
ing the dissolution suit of the Government 
against the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. 

“We are unable to see,”’ said the court, 
“that the public interest will be served by 
yielding to the contention of the Govern- 
ment . and we do see in a con- 
trary conclusion a risk of injury to the 
public interest, including a material dis- 
turbance of, and it may be a serious detri- 
ment to, the foreign trade.’”’ The measure of 
publicinterest in a business is not so muchin 
the percentage it controls as in the impor- 
tance of its product to the general welfare. 


Always a Shortage 


Steel, for example, is much more of a 
necessity today than it was in 1901, when 
the corporation was formed. This is true 
from every one of several points of consid- 
eration. Itisparticularly noteworthy in its 
relation to the governmental income. For 
the year 1902 the Steel Corporation paid 
$2,391,465 in taxes, but in 1925 this item 
had risen to $50,923,191. In the same 
period the gross business increased from 
$560,510,479 to $1,406,505,195. The num- 
ber of employes increased from 168,127 to 
249,833, approximately 50 per cent, while 
the pay roll increased from $120,528,343 
to $456,740,355. 

These figures are of particular interest in 
view of the fears expressed that the cor- 
poration might have the effect of restrain- 
ing trade, when it is borne in mind that 
during this period the percentage control 
has decreased from approximately sixty- 
five in certain lines to forty. Experience 
has shown that large operating units ac- 
tually stimulate expansion, all efforts to 
retard it resulting only in encouraging com- 
petition. I believe nearly every business 
man, economist or politician who has stud- 
ied the statistics of our industrial growth 
is now convinced that large combinations 


Moonlight Through a Palm—Mirror 
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will prove to be the salvation of certain 
industries which are not up to the national 
standard of prosperity. Though we should 
not and probably could not compel such 
developments until the time is ripe for 
them, we can and ought to clear the way by 
closer codperation between business and 
Government. . 

We have now a Constitution and a set of 
laws to which no reasonable man should 
make objection, as a whole. But we have 
also a greater opportunity than ever before 
in history to increase our own prosperity 
and to continue the influence our country 
has had on all mankind. In order to grasp 
and develop this opportunity we must first 
be able to visualize it nationally. I some- 
times think it would be a good idea, when 
a business man begins to speculate about 
what is likely to happen when we have 
supplied all the needs of all our-people, to 
send him on a tour of the country for ob- 
servation of its requirements and its re- 
sources. Most men who take such trips 
return less impressed with what has been 
done than with the vast amount of work 
remaining to be done. 

It has never been demonstrated to my 
satisfaction that the productive capacity of 
this country is in excess of its power to 
consume. There is always a shortage some- 
where, and the total of all shortages, I am 
convinced, is far in excess of the aggregate 
local overproduction. In the past the chief 
obstacles to an equalized distribution were 
mental rather than physical. The fear of 


depressions took the place in our minds that | 


the fear of the machine occupied in the 
minds of workmen at the beginning of the 
factory era. But there is no more reason 
for the one than there was for the other. 

Many of the predictions of disaster circu- 
lated from time to time are based on expe- 
riences in other countries and other peri- 
ods. One weakness of this kind of think- 
ing is that no other nation, past or present, 
is comparable to the United States in 
natural advantages. Weare agriculturally 
and industrially self-sufficient, and the 
political temper of our people is tuned to 
prosperity. Weare the only single country 
of any size or consequence without a peas- 
ant class. Men who are unfamiliar with 
the lot of millions in other countries find it 
hard to realize what this means in oppor- 
tunity. In other lands poverty is a heri- 
tage, inescapable, in the minds of the vast 
majority of the poor. They regard their 
condition very much as some of us regarded 
the inevitability of the business cycle a few 
years ago. 


Prosperity’s Golden Rule 


One of the miracles of America is that 
people who would be content to stay poor 
all their lives abroad are stimulated to 
throw off that burden after arrival in this 
country. It is said they come here to seek 
theirfortunes. Actually most of them were 
driven out by conditions that became intol- 
erable even to those accustomed only to the 
bare necessities of life. Here they develop 
increasing desires and discard the old inhi- 
bitions. We hear a great deal of praise of 
minor liberties in other countries, but when 
these are set against the lack of class re- 
striction in the United States comparison 
becomes ridiculous. 

I do not believe the time has come to say 
that we have done away with business 
cycles. But in view of the latent demand 
for stability existing in this country and the 
extent to which it has been recognized, I 
think we have placed our business structure 
on the soundest foundation it has ever 
known. I am convinced also that anything 
more than a local depression in the United 
States is unnecessary, and that the way 
to avoid national hard times is for each 
individual to search his own heart for un- 
fairness before accusing another. Wherever 
it has been tried, the principle of the 
golden rule has worked in business. 
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Flying Cloud, 
coming fast 


As refreshingly dif- 
ferent as a salt water 
breeze in a sandy 
desert—new from 
stem to stern, proved \ 
from wheels to top. 
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for All-night Sleep 
and All- day 


Energy 


A new, safe way to banish wakeful 


nerves at night—to store up all-day energy— 
make this 3-day test 


No more wakeful nerves at night. No more 
logy mornings. No more afternoon let-downs. 
Modern science has found a natural way (4 
way without drugs) to overcome this—a way 
to sound, restful sleep that quickly restores 
your tired mind and body. 

Morning finds you a new man. Fresh, clear- 
eyed, buoyant. You have the energy to carry 
you right through the day and into the evening. 


The 3-day test we offer here will show you. 
We urge you to make this test. It is well 
worth while. 


Sound sleep—active days 


Taken at night, a cup of Ovaltine brings sound, 
restful sleep and all-day energy quickly and 
naturally. This is why: 

First—it digests very quickly. Even in cases 
of impaired digestion. It combines certain 
vitalizing and building-up food essentials in 
which your daily fare is often lacking. One cup 
of Ovaltine has more real food value 
than 12 cups of beef extract. 


Seconp—Ovaltine has the power 
actually to digest 4 to 5 times its 
weight in other foods which may 
be in your stomach. Thus, a few 
minutes after drinking, Ovaltine is 
turning itself and all other foods 
into rich, red blood. 


This quick assimilation of nourish- 
mentisrestoring to the entire body. 
Frayed nerves are soothed. Diges- 
tion goes on efficiently: Restful 


OVALTIN 


Builds Body, 
Brain and Nerve 


©1926,T.W.c. 


For brain fag, nervous- 
ness, and especially want 
of sleep there is nothing 
Y better than ‘‘Ovaltine’’. 
As a result of its use I 
found I was able to do a 
better day’s work and 
was rested after a good 
night’s sleep. 


Henry G. Herrmann, 
66 Greenville Ave., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Send for 3-day test 


‘THE WANDER Company, Dept. 11218 
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sleep comes. And as you sleep you are gath- 
ering strength and energy. 


Hospitals and doctors recommend it 


Ovaltine is a delightful pure food drink. In 
use in Switzerland for 30 years. Now in uni- 
versal use in England and her colonies. Dur- 
ing the great war it was included as a stand- 
ard war ration for invalid soldiers. 


A few years ago Ovaltine was introduced into 
this country. Today hundreds of hospitals use 
it. More than 20,000 doctors recommend it. 
Not only as a restorative, but also for malnu- 
trition, nerve-strain, conv ralescence, backward 
children and the aged. 


Just make a 3-day test of ean Note the 
difference, not only in your sleep, but in your 
next day’s energy. You tackle your work with 
greater vigor. You “ carry through” for the 
whole day. You aren’t too tired to go out for 
the evening. There’s a new zest to your work; 
to all your daily activities. 
It’s truly a “pick-up”? 
drink—for any time of day. 


A 3-day test 


You can buy Ovaltine in 4 
sizes for home use at your 
druggist’s or store.Or drink 
it at the soda fountains. But 
to let you try it we willsend 
a 3-day introductory pack- 
age forl10 cents to cover cost 
of packingand mailing. Just 
send in the coupon with 10c. 


20,000 doctors 
recommend it 


I thought I would try *‘Ovaltine’’ to see 
if it would quiet my nerves and give me 
a restful sleep. I did, and found the re- 
sults very satisfactory. I cannot express 
in words what “‘Ovaltine”’ has done for 
me. It is wonderful and I take it every 
day and can now sleep perfectly at night, 
which I haven't done for months. 


Mr. E. E, Cross, Haines City, Florida 


» 37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Illuminating instances of how the buck is 
passed are afforded by France and Eng- 
land. France lays her trouble mainly to 
our alleged usury. As a matter of indispu- 
table fact, France today is soundly and in- 
herently prosperous. She forgets that the 
money loaned in Europe came from the 
people of the United States and not from a 
billion-bloated Uncle Sam. The collapse of 
the frane has been due to the selfishness 
and lack of vision of the politicians who 
run the country. Selling the frane short 
became a favorite occupation. There is 
no more effective method of debasing a 
currency. 

There is another contributory cause. The 
French people are a sober, honest and in- 
dustrious folk, but they are the victims of 
cliques who persist in parliamentary power 
and who frustrate every honest attempt for 
adequate national fiscal administration. 
But for the outpouring of good American 
dollars by the host of tourists, the situation 
would have been far worse. 

Then there is the case of England. Amid 
all the turmoil about our Shylockian tac- 
tics—and I was in London throughout the 
whole period—I heard no one making the 
point that but for the debt settlement 
with America the pound sterling would 
never have been put to par or the country 
able to revert to a gold basis. England’s 
debt action was entirely voluntary and 
there was ample time for her to consider 
the details. 

Probe beneath the protest and you dis- 
cover that the funding was made at a time 
when John Bull thought he was getting the 
trade world by the tail again and felt par- 
ticularly cocky. Labor-union tyranny, 
strikes and the fact that work has in many 
quarters become a lost art in Britain have 
changed the picture. 

Any diagnosis of European anti-Amer- 
icanism falls into two sections. One is the 
attitude of the mass of the people toward 
the United States and the way it is ex- 
pressed. It involves what might be called 
the tourist phase. 

The other is the conscious or unconscious 
effort now being made in reprisal. Largely 
because of animosity toward the United 
States, there has developed an economic 
chauvinism which is as destructive to 
world-business harmony as blind political 
nationalism. It represents what is nothing 
less than commercial bigotry in nation-wide 
terms. 

This chauvinism is manifesting itself in 
trade combines, discrimination against our 
products, especially films, efforts at self- 
sufficiency in the matter of raw materials 
and propaganda aimed directly at us. The 
present article will be devoted to the first 
phase. 


A Hard-Working Phrase 


Before we go into detail, let us dispose of 
some of the fundamental reasons behind 
Europe’s feeling about us. They existed 
long before the debts became a rankling 
international issue. First and foremost 
among them is the widespread ignorance of 
everything American. The average school 
child anywhere in America knows infinitely 
more about Europe than the grown-up in 
Europe knows about the United States. 
Incredible as it may seem, there are still 
parts of the Continent where every Yankee 
is regarded as a millionaire who, figura- 
tively speaking, walks at home on gold- 
paved streets. The phrase “You are all so 
rich in America’? works overtime. 

On the other hand, we are keenly and 
intimately familiar with the way Europe 
thinks, lives and works. It grows partly 
out of the immense flood of immigration 
which stimulated our acquaintance with 
alien types and traits. Thousands of Amer- 
icans go abroad every year. Furthermore, 
more than 2,000,000 Yankees went over in 


khaki during the war. Finally, the Amer- 
ican press prints far more constructive ma- 
terial about Europe than appears in the 
Continental press concerning us. 

It is no exaggeration to say that Europe 
gets much of its impression of America 
from the lower grade of tourists, including 
the spender who makes a spectacle of him- 
self. Any appreciation of the effort that 
most Americans put into their money mak- 
ing is lacking. A strongly developed Euro- 
pean obsession is that most Americans are 
born with money. Having so many billions 
piled up, they wonder why we insist upon 
the payment of just and lawful debts. 
Hence the Shylock idea. 

Moreover, part of the amazing miscon- 
ception is due to the peculiar specialization 
of the European press in American scan- 
dals. More space is devoted to a lynching 
somewhere in the South than to a great in- 
dustrial movement in some other section 
of our country. A Hollywood marriage of 
movie stars is played up at the expense of a 
scientific discovery of permanent impor- 
tance. The “horrors of Ellis Island” are 
emphasized as typical of American treat- 
ment of the foreigner. I except, of course, 
such a farseeing journal as the Times in 
London, which, through all the mounting 
anti-Americanism in England, kept the 
even, unbiased tenor of its editorial way. 
But in this respect the Times was almost in 
a class apart. 


People With Short Horizons 


The persistent provincialism of the 
Save for the 


European is another factor. 
Briton and the German, he travels little. 
If a Parisian, for example, makes a trip to 
Lyons, he begins his preparations a month 
beforehand and starts to tell his friends 
good-by a fortnight in advance of the date 
of his departure. What is commonplace to 
the American is a distinct novelty to the 


European. Travel is one of the greatest — 


educators. The stay-at-home therefore 
loses touch with the world and must de- 
pend upon secondhand and often biased 
sources of information. Here you have the 
key to much Continental ignorance. 

The inevitable result of all this lack of 
knowledge is misunderstanding, both of our 
motives and of our expenditures. One of 
the greatest myths of. modern times relates 
to our alleged materialism. There is still 
no adequate Continental realization of our 
sound industrial relations, of our high- 
wage and high-production formula, or of 
that genius for mass output which is forg- 
ing us to the front in the world-trade pro- 
cession. 

Europeans cannot conceive that with 
money we have created a true democracy 
of opportunity in which the humblest may 
rise to be the highest. When we pour out 
our millions for relief we are set down as 
quixotic, or profiteers with ill-gotten gains 
that clamor to be spent. 

As a direct result of this, Uncle Sam is 
looked upon as an economic ogre. Putting 
it another way, we are a sort of octopus 
whose tentacles are reaching out every- 
where. In line with this idea, a German 
told me in all seriousness that in conse- 
quence of what he called our “criminal 
prosperity,’’ Europe would be driven to 
organize a ‘‘federation of fear’’ against our 
encroachments. 

Another German loosed this remark: 
“America has made a great point of 
European disarmament. What she needs 
more than anything else is to disarm her- 
self economically.”” When I asked him to 
elucidate, he answered, -“‘ Your trade and 
financial aggression have become a menace 
to the whole world.”” Coming from a per- 
son the middle name of whose nation for 
years was economic imperialism, the charge 
was, as the British say, ‘a bit thick.”’ 

| (Continued on Page 66) 
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ith JEWETT -Style 


Enters A New Price Keld 


Those strikingly 
beautiful new 
Jewetts that you are 
meeting on the road 
so frequently these 
days—take heed 
lest yourimpression 
of their price be 
erroneous. 


Probably you 
haven’t given a sec- 
ond thought to. 
their cost. You have 
admired them... 
you may have en- | 
vied them... and | 
then unconsciously —— 


placed lights. 


| Complete, too, 
with fashion’s 


supposed that a car : o latest in things 
so smart... so ultra-exclusive... addition to a chassis ue cs in WSs, mechanical—anaircleaner, 
so charmingly equipped and its field. . . smartness... vogue. Qh, balanced crankshaft, 
fitted .. . mustnecessarily cost }\} ~ and the very latest word in ~" high-pressure lubrica- 
a great ‘deal more than the NA “motor car style and fashion tion, bronze-backed bearings, 
car you're driving. @sias . that’s the car you’ll buy. silent chain timing, and, of course, 


Paige-Hydraulic 4-wheel brakes. 


You are the ones we All Paige-Jewett cars are 


want to see and admire *deluxe’’ cars ......com- Do visit your nearest Paige- 
and drive this new plete to the minutest Jewett dealer soon and ask to take 
Jewett... For we know detail... with charming the wheel of one of the charming 
that when you know upholsteries, arm rests, | new Jewetts—or any one of the 
what this smart new ila walnut-fnish panels, fourteen body types and color 
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(Continued from Page 64) 

Summed up, European hostility to the 
United States grows mainly out of igno- 
rance of the real America, envy of our pros- 
perity and pique over our refusal to be a 
continuous cash register. In these few 
words you have the reason for the latest 
brand of Americanophobia. 

Though there is no real justification for 
this antagonism save in sporadic outbreaks 
of tourist tactlessness, the vagaries—I use 
the mildest phrase—of some Americans 
have shaken European respect for the insti- 
tution of Yankee democracy. 

These backsliders may be divided into 
three classes. The first is the apologetic 
American. By him I mean the individual 
who immediately begins to apologize for his 
country the moment he strikes Europe. 
Listen to him or her and you are led to be- 
lieve that socially we are still in the Dark 
Ages and that the Constitution should be 
supplanted by a book of international eti- 
quette. In other words, we are a vulgar 
race, not fit to associate with our betters 
save with the aid of an approved mentor. 
There is no dearth of bankrupt foreigners 
willing to bridge the social gap—for a price. 
The particular sinners are women with a 
mania for contact with titled personages, 
and who often provide meal tickets for the 
impoverished Continental aristocracy. 


Foreign Glories 


Second comes the growing legion of rib- 
bon hunters. If there is one thing above all 
others that plays havoc with American 
equanimity, it is a foreign decoration. It 
becomes a sort of vice, because the mo- 
ment a man gets one he is seized with a 
violent desire to annex a whole collection. 
I do not mean those bestowed for war 
valor or conspicuous and genuine service. 
I refer to the so-called courtesy honor. 
There are courtesy titles as well. 

As you analyze this ribbon business you 
discover that the bulk of the courtesy in- 
signia is often not voluntary, but sought. 
The case of a certain American who became 
a British subject will illustrate the method. 
He organized a definite selling campaign to 
get a knighthood. Every countryman of 
his who had the slightest connection in Eng- 
land was requested to write a glowing tes- 
timonial of his war services. This procedure 
is duplicated by many Americans who move 
heaven and earth to get a little silk adorn- 
ment for their buttonholes. 

Now if a 100 per cent Englishman is dis- 
covered in the act of buying a title, for it 
amounts to this when an honor is bestowed 
for a generous party contribution, no one is 
surprised. So indiscriminate was the hand- 
ing out of high honors to brewers and kin- 
dred folk during the Lloyd George régime 
that sacrilegious British wits referred to 
the peerage as the beerage. That Amer- 
icans should hanker after the baubles of 
alien favor is, or should be, surprising. 
Naturally, the French, who have been the 
objective of much of this American rib- 
bon seeking, wonder just why free-born 
descendants of Thomas Jefferson and An- 
drew Jackson should be so hotfoot for dec- 
orations. 

The third type is the victim of a disease 
which I call kingitis and queenitis. The 
quest of decorations is bad enough, but 
the pursuit of a royal handshake is much 
worse. The extent to which Americans go 
to get within hat-raising distance of a Euro- 
pean monarch is well-nigh unbelievable. 
I say this in no sense of disrespect, but to 
emphasize an obvious phase of American 
hysteria. 

We can now examine anti-Americanism 
in concrete terms, beginning with France, 
where the worst outbreaks occurred. What 
precipitated the venomousirritation was the 
American debt terms—the Mellon-Bérenger 
agreement—and the collapse of the franc. 
Nothing could convince the average citizen 
that they were not interrelated for the good 
and sufficient reason that the French public 
was kept in ignorance of the real facts. For 
a long time the press and the politicians 
had told the country that America, with 
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England, was responsible for the fall of the 
currency. This was repeated so often that 
the public accepted it. It is to his credit 
that Caillaux was about the only con- 
spicuous figure with the courage to inform 
his countrymen that they alone were re- 
sponsible for their troubles because they 
had lived in a fool’s paradise of nontaxation 
since the war. 

If you know the French at all you know 
that their keenest susceptibilities relate to 
money. Tickle the pocket nerve, and na- 
tional St. Vitus develops. A Frenchman 
will cheerfully and heroically make every 
sacrifice, except that which relates to the 
expenditure of cash. With a brilliant im- 
agination is combined a sense of avarice. 
French thrift is almost a vice. Every 
American who has ever been in France will 
attest to these facts. 

The French expectation that their debt 
would be canceled by us had a slight basis 
of justification, and for this reason: In the 
years immediately after the Armistice, 
various self-appointed ambassadors went 
from America to Paris dripping with amity. 
The French lunched and dined them and 
listened to their platitudinous hot-air 
speeches about our sentimental and other 
obligations to the republic. On their own 
authority, these self-appointed emissaries 
promised cancellation of the debt. The 
French kissed them on both cheeks and 
pinned medals on their chests. When the 
day of reckoning came, the one-time hosts 
thought they were the victims of deception. 
Of course, few people in France know that 
we have already forgiven all their debt 
except the post-Armistice borrowings. 

The actual and immediate provocation 
for the hue and cry against America fol- 
lowed the fall of the france to the lowest 
level it had ever known. But what the 
French did not stop to consider was that 
coincident with the currency debacle was 
the worst of the many political crises that 
had followed thick and fast. This super- 
crisis grew out of the fact that no premier 
had been able to put through a drastic 
taxation program. Every effort to impose 
it was blocked by parliamentary groups 
who placed their selfish interests above 
patriotism. 

The French, instead of placing the blame 
where it belonged, followed the line of least 
resistance and made America the goat. 
Thousands of American tourists in France 
became the victims of a swift and sudden 
national fury. 


The French View — 


Even Clemenceau, whose long tradition 
of splendid national service had enshrined 
him in the affections of all America, joined 
in. His open letter to President Coolidge was 
construed in Washington as an indiscretion 
of the worst sort. Some of his statements 
constituted a distinct slur upon our entry 
into the war, and our effort. In referring to 
the war debt he said, “France is not for 
sale even to her friends.’’ He expressed the 
almost unanimous French opinion about 
our capitalization of war business when he 
asked, “‘Should we not have stopped under 
the shells to summon a council of adminis- 
tration of profiteers who would have 
decided the question whether we might 
continue the defense?” 

Perhaps the best observation on Clemen- 
ceau’s letter was made by Senator Borah. 
When asked for an expression on it he said: 
“Monsieur Clemenceau’s letter is so cruelly 
misleading in its reference to the sale of in- 
dependence, so deliberately unjust in its 
statement about waiting for America to 
come ixto the war, and our separate peace, 
and yet is so pathetic in its manifest love of 
country revealed, that I prefer not to com- 
ment at length.’’ 

There is no need of rehashing all the sorry 
history. Much of it is best forgotten. A 
few incidents will serve to show how the 
French vented their anger. The phrase 
““ces sales Américains,’’ which means “‘ those 
dirty Americans,” was heard on all sides. 
Groups of our tourists in sight-seeing wag- 
ons -were mobbed in Paris and elsewhere. 
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In many instances it was necessary to in- 
voke police protection. American women 
were jostled off the sidewalks by natives 
whose invariable remark was “Je suis 
Frangais,” which is, “‘I am French.” There- 
fore the sidewalks belonged exclusively to 
them. To speak English was to draw re- 
buff and even insult. Yet all the while the 
American dollar was in active circulation, 
speaking its own language, and it never 
failed to be heard. 

One demonstration was typical of what 
went on. It was the parade of the mutilés— 
that is, the mutilated veterans of the World 
War. Led by their nurses and relatives, 
they paraded the streets as a protest against 
the American debt terms. They were fol- 
lowed by deputations of ex-service men 
carrying banners with ironic inscriptions 
about the United States. One of these 
banners showed George Washington on 
horseback with a bag of dollars in one hand 
and holding aloft an emblazoned dollar 
mark with the other. 


Asking for Trouble 


A provocation of French anger lay in a 
mistaken idea of the pecuniary advantages 
that the foreigner got out of the collapse of 
the franc. So far as the Americans were 
concerned, this feeling was entirely unwar- 
ranted. The average American visiting in 
France does not ordinarily stint himself. 
The real trouble was that many middle- 
class English flocked to France during the 
high tide of currency depreciation and 
squeezed all there was out of a franc. The 
French mistook many of them for Amer- 
icans. Upon one occasion, when a char-d- 
bancs filled with British tourists was mobbed, 
the guide had to call out, ‘“‘These people 
are not Americans. They are British.’ 

Of course, there is the usual other side of 
this phase of the story. Some Americans in 
Paris asked for the trouble they had. While 
the frane was on the toboggan, they would 
talk vociferously in public places or in rail- 
way carriages about the stability of the 
American dollar, or loudly say to one an- 
other, ‘‘Don’t buy franes today. They will 
surely go to forty-five tomorrow.” 

All this galled the French, and with 
reason. There was no provocation, so far 
as I could see or discover, for the widely 
circulated reports that American tourists 
lighted cigarettes with fifty-frane notes. 
They burned money, but in other ways. 

Not only did the French annoy and 
harass Americans personally; but when the 
going was at its worst, the Paris newspaper 
L’duvre, which is notoriously anti- 
American, suggested a unique measure of 
retaliation. It recommended the estab- 
lishment of a quota system for France such 
as was set up by our Department of Labor 
for foreign countries, and the creation of a 
French equivalent of Ellis Island, where all 
debarking Americans would be subjected 
to a rigid once-over. 

A further recommendation was for a 
drastic tax on all foreigners for each day 
they remained in France. One French pa- 
per suggested that foreigners be required to 
pay dearly for a permis de séjour—that is, 
the right to remain there—and also be pro- 
hibited from changing their foreign money 
into franes while in the country. A ban 
was put on the taking of foreign currencies 
out of France. I discovered this on the 
Franco-Belgian frontier and also on the 
Franco-Spanish border. 

All this tourist baiting was bad business 
for the French. The wonder is that so 
practical a people should not have consid- 
ered the inevitable material, as well as 
moral, reaction. A look at the figures will 
show just what the summer transient 
means to the country. 

It is estimated that during the season of 
1926 nearly $700,000,000 was spent by 
Americans in Europe, and the bulk of it 
went into French tills. It established a new 
record for spending. If the French persist 
in their attitude, it will probably never be 
duplicated. 

The financial loss is only one feature. 
Each year the tide of American tourists has 
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become more variegated. Once it was the 


_ rich or the very well-to-do who comprised 


the majority. Today the humblest school- 
teacher and college student take advantage 
of the tourist-cabin rates and have a fling 
at Europe. If these people are well treated 
they return home and spread the gospel of 
good-will, thus establishing a larger and 
cumulative interest in things foreign. Those 
who came back after the last spasm of anti- 
Americanism will serve no similar purpose. 
Thus the French have injured themselves 
in two ways. 

As a matter of fact, many Americans 
curtailed their stay in France as soon as the 
agitation started. They either returned to 
America earlier than they expected or went 
to England, Germany or Italy. So far as 
England was concerned, they probably pre- 
ferred to be abused in a language they 
understood rather than in one they did 
not. At least they could have what satis- 
faction there was in being able to answer 
back. 

Such, in brief, is the story of what hap- 
pened in France during a period which can 
be recalled only with regret. No effort has 
been made here to indict a nation. I am 
convinced that if the real facts about the 
debt had been brought home to the great 
mass of the French people they would never 
have countenanced the antagonism dis- 
played. 

Instead, they were fed up with misinfor- 
mation ladled out by the Paris politicians 
because it suited their ends. 

That we should get in bad with the 
French on a wholesale scale was no startling 
surprise to the traveling American. As I 
have already intimated, we have always 
more or less irked them. Nor has the lan- 
guage handicap been the only irritant. The 


best efforts of the real and professional 


friends of France could not repel the surge 
of sharp criticism of us. 


Continental Similarity 


That England should indulge in a dis- 
tinct anti-American manifestation has 
some of the elements of shock. I do not 
mean to say that the British have ever 
really understood us, and I doubt if they 
ever will. The infusion of American im- 
pulse and English reserve is difficult. A 
common language and some degree of com- 
mon ancestry make for a measure of 
friendship, but no one, of course, has any - 
delusions on the subject. The American 
doughboy and the British Tommy, for 
example, often rasped each other in France. 
The closest of our war kinships overseas 
was with the Australians. 

In this connection let me quote an ex- 
tract from a letter from an Englishman in 
British East Africa who took exception to 
my article in THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post on Europe’s mandate burden. The 
reason for his complaint was my contention 
that Britain was animated as much by 
economic self-interest in Mesopotamia as 
by a desire to aid Arab nationalism. He 
said: 

“T do not make the very common former 
mistake of supposing that America has any 
special regard for England, or that Amer- 
icans are other than as foreign to English 
people as English people are to the French. 
Indeed, I think there is far more funda- 
mental similarity of outlook between in- 
habitants of the same continent, once the 
language difficulty is overcome, than be- 
tween any one of them and the inhabitants 
of another continent.’’ This explains why 
the British do not always get the American 
or his point of view. 

As you look back you discover that anti- 
Americanism is no new institution in Eng- 
land. Save for the usual cartoon sniping, 
there was no serious disparagement of us 
until acute criticism developed over Wood- 
row Wilson’s hesitancy about declaring war 
against Germany. In the almost hysterical 
exultation over our war entry in the su- 
preme hour of Allied need this was tem- 
porarily forgotten. It came to life with a 
bang the moment the debt issue boiled 
over. (Continued on Page 70) 
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BY _-%— G. M. WILLIAMS, PRESIDENT MARMON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 

For months rumor has had it that some one of the fine car manufacturers was build- 
ing a small car —+— All manner of prophecy has been made as to what manufacturer it was 
and what the nature of the car would be —+— This is to announce formally that Marmon is 
now building such a car —_+— This new product will carry the time-honored Marmon name 
and, to distinguish it from its parent—the Marmon “75”—it will be known as the Little 
Marmon —~x— As to what the Little Marmon is like—briefly here are some high points about it: 
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a to tour comfortably in, yet small enough to 
move in and out of traffic and park in unbelievably small 
‘spaces—z— Sista eis that we at Marmon have 
learned in twenty - ne years of fine car building, in ad- 
dition to all we could find out from the Europeans ~— 
Be cnte 70 real miles an hour—with ease; 
lightning quick at lower speeds; road balance and 
riding ease which rwal that of the large Marmon—z— 
- and lps wide range of standard models, 
all under Phon 00, and a limited supply of most unusual 
custom-built designs Daye pe eee in Jan- 
uary—z— The Little Marmon, we believe, is really unique 


among automobiles—a most complete and posite answer 
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to the public need and demand for “an automobile which 
would be small, yet with all the individuality of the most 
pretentious’”— It represents more than two years of 
research and development, in this country and abroad —z— 
It will, of course, be manufactured in Marmon factories — 
ea to the same high precision standards awhich have 
always characterized the Marmon establishment, now in 
its seventy-fifth year—z—To those who have often won- 
dered why “someone didn’t make a small fine car”—may 
we at least hold the hope that you will find just the car 
you have been thinking about in—the Little Marmon. 
The Little Marmon will be displayed publicly for the 


first time at the New York Automobile Show, January 8 
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Prices slightly higher in Canada and west of the Rockies 


8 the splendid residences of Park 

Avenue, in New York, Lake 
Shore Drive, in Chicago, and even 
distinguished streets of foreign 
capitals, the radio you will find is 
FREED-EISEMANN. 

That FREED-EISEMANN has 
brought radio to its utmost refine- 
ment is witnessed by the fact that 
it was selected by government ex- 
perts for installation on the Presi- 
dent’s yacht, the Mayflower, and 
that it was the only American 
radio ever awarded the gold medal 


at a European International Radio 
World’s Fair. 

A vast new plant has effected 
startling economies in production 
and has yet been able to maintain 
that sterling quality for which its 
makers have won an envied repu- 
tation. 

Illustrated above is Model 40— 
C-30—$135. Table model same set, 
$85. Licensed under Latour pat- 
ents. 

For free demonstration write your 
name and full address in margin below. 


Only in the Freed-Eisemann Radio 


will you find all these features at such remarkably low cost 


Complete metal shielding from out- 
side interference. One tuning con- 
trol instead of three. Steel chassis 


construction. Superb cabinets. All 
sets can be run from house current 
with Freed-Eisemann power units. 


FREED-EISEMANN RADIO 
Freed-Eisemann Building, Brooklyn, New York 
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(Continued from Page 66) 

What history will record as the Uncle 
Shylock era really began with Secretary 
Hoover’s arraignment of British restric- 
tions on rubber exports early in 1926. Al- 
though we are by far the largest consumers 
of the crude product, we remained at the 
mercy of an inelastic system which brought 
about a top-heavy price. As most people 
will recall, rubber became the subject of 
a congressional investigation and a fierce 
publicity beat about the Stevenson scheme 
under which the rubber monopoly operates. 
Our comments on the scheme and efforts to 
obtain relief were bitterly criticized in the 
bulk of the British press. England got into 
the mood of slamming the Yankee, and the 
debt question, once it came to the front 
again, intensified it. 

What actually started John Bull on a 
fresh rampage against us was the wide- 
spread feeling that Winston Churchill, as 
Chanceller of the Exchequer, had been too 
lenient with the French in the settlement 
of their debt to the British. This raised 
the whole Allied-obligation question anew. 
There was a further irritant in the fact that 
England was in the economic dumps, 
largely due to the sapping of productive 
vitality by the coal strike. Trade shrank 
and the tax burden oppressed. Every time a 
Britisher paid his income tax he cursed 
America. To use their well-known phrase, 
the British became nervy. As in France, 
we were made the goat. Again responsibil- 
ity was laid abroad instead of at home. 


About Face 


The British anti-Americanism had for 
its principal voice the Rothermere press, 
owned by Lord Rothermere, who succeeded 


| his lamented brother, Viscount Northcliffe, 


as proprietor of some of the most widely 
circulated London newspapers, including 
the Daily Mail and the Daily Mirror. The 
Daily Mail was the creation of Northcliffe 
and the most characteristic expression of 
his genius as a publisher. Northcliffe un- 
derstood America better than any English- 
man of his time. He would have turned 
over in his grave if he had known of the 
reversal of his long and consistent editorial 
policy of friendship for us. 

The Daily Mail fired the opening gun. 
It was inspired by Winston Churchill’s 
denunciation of the American debt terms 
in the House of Commons. Now began a 
period of abuse almost without precedent 
in the British press. To use the old war- 
time expression, we got a daily strafe and 
got it good. 

The outstanding feature of the propa- 
ganda was the play on the initials U. S. 
These were made out to be the abbrevia- 
tion of the words Uncle Shylock. Of the 
many cartoons which expressed this idea, 
the most malicious showed Uncle Sam as 
Uncle Shylock on the European Rialto, 
knife in hand, seeking his pound of flesh, 
which was Europe’s debt to him. In a 
basket he carried an infant labeled the 
frane. A leading article on alleged Amer- 
ican extortion was headed USury. The 
first two letters were capitalized so that 
there could be no mistake in the writer’s 
meaning. 
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The Daily Mail campaign came to a 
curious and unexpected close. After pound- 
ing away at the United States for about 
ten days, the broadsides suddenly ceased. 


‘Soon after, Lord Rothermere, in an aston- 


ishing article entitled Britain and the 
United States, which was published in the 
Sunday Pictorial, one of his many organs, 
repudiated the tirades against us with the 
naive statement that everything that had 
appeared in the Daily Mail represented the 
opinions of the editor and his staff and not 
his own. He maintained that “the public 
does not always realize that the proprietor, 
like myself, of many newspapers is not, and 
cannot be responsible for every expression 
of opinion of his papers.’”” He then went 
on to say that Anglo-American accord is 
essential to world peace. Furthermore, he 
laid Britain’s plight not to the debt terms 
but to “‘the incredible ineptitude of British 
statesmanship.” 

As a direct result of this repudiation, 
Thomas Marlowe, who had been associated 
with Northcliffe as editor of the Daily Mail 
from its first issue and continued under the 
Rothermere régime, resigned his post. 


Spiking Their Guns 


Just why Lord Rothermere stopped 
America-baiting in his papers remains a 
mystery. Anyone with a knowledge of 
how newspapers are conducted knows 
that an attack such as the Daily Mail 
made on the United States could not con- 
tinue more than a day without the owner’s 
knowledge. What brought about the change 
of heart? The government could not 
have inspired it, because the Rothermere 
press is, in the main, hostile to it. Nor 
could pressure have been brought to bear 
by the City, as the financial district of 
London is known, since Rothermere is one 
of the richest men in England and could 
therefore submit to no intimidation from 
this source. 

Cessation of fire in the Rothermere press 
did not end the movement by any means. 
The agitation continued and took many 
forms. The American film became one of 
the first targets. 

Shortly before the launching of the anti- 
American crusade, The Big Parade opened 
in one of the largest cinema houses in Lon- 
don. It was now berated as a character- 
istic example of Yankee self-glorification. 
One of the most caustic comments de- 
clared, ‘‘ This picture shows how the United 
States won the war—in the films.” It isa 
curious commentary on publicity that The 
Big Parade enjoyed the longest run ever 
known by a.film in England. I cite the 
campaign against this picture because it — 
was typical of the attitude toward most 
things American. 

England developed an acute case of anti- 
Americanism. The blood that was once 
thicker than water suddenly appeared to 
be diluted. The debt question was inci- 
dental to the fear that the United States 
was rapidly becoming economic master 
of the world. Many Britons could not sleep 
at night for worry over our trade and 
prestige. Had they concentrated more 
energy on a drastic solution of their labor 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
problems and the improvement of produc- 
tion methods, and spent less thought on 
what became a distinct inferiority complex, 
they would have fared much better. 

Of course, the Volstead Act and the 
“terrors of Ellis Island’’ came in for the 
fullest measure of ridicule. Yet for every 
British tourist traveling third-class, which 
made him or her amenable to our immigra- 
tion laws at a port of entry, there was dis- 
crimination against American labor in 
England. 

The British made more than their usual 
capital out of what they have always 
termed our fool legislation. In this respect 
they lived in a glass house. During July a 
violent agitation arose for the repeal of a 
law affecting most English seaside towns 
and summer resorts. It prohibits the sale 
of ice cream with a biscuit or wafer after 
ten o’clock on Saturday night and eight 
o’clock on Sunday. After grave and ma- 
ture deliberation, a bench of magistrates at 
Hastings solemnly decided that ice cream 
“‘may not legally be supplied in these con- 
ditions and after these hours.” 

All this agitation was food and drink for 
humorists, cartoonists and columnists, who 
made hay while thesun of anti-Americanism 
shone. The following was typical of what 
was handed out: 


SON: 
daddy? 

FATHER: No, my lad; for the next sixty- 
two years you must save up to pay the debt 
to America. 


The debt to us has succeeded the subur- 
banite and the mother-in-law as the basis of 
the British jest. 

The capstone on abuse of America came 
in Rudyard Kipling’s taunt—otherwise his 
poem, The Vineyard, which appeared in his 
new book, Debits and Credits. Its burden 
was what the British call America’s 
eleventh-hour entry into the war and her 
capitalization of war need. 

Replies and parodies were not lacking. 
Perhaps the best was by H. I. Phillips, 
originally published in the New York Sun. 
Some of the verses read: 


May I buy some chocolates, 


At the eleventh hour we came, 
Late, perhaps, but pretty game; 
Up they leap’d with shouts of joy 
And lusty cries of ‘‘At-a-boy!”’ 


Since our backs had felt no load, 
Eagerness in us abode; 

And it’s only fair to state, 

No one said, “Go home; yow’re late!” 
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They went home, delivered hence, 
Grudging us no recompense. 
But—let’s tell a truthful story— 
They got all the territory. 


The British demonstration, however, ex- 
pended itself in the uttered and printed 
word. Americans were not subjected to the 
kind of physical annoyance that obtained in 
Paris. We still have good friends in Eng- 
land. 

The best elements in journalism diag- 
nosed the situation with good sense and 
refrained from the kind of abuse which 
appeared in the Rothermere and kindred 
newspapers. 

Moreover, men like Sir Robert Horne, 
former Chancellor of the Exchequer; Sir 
Alfred Mond, one of the outstanding figures 
in British business life; Lord Ashfield, 
chairman of the London Underground and 
omnibus lines, who got his commercial 
training in the United States; J. L. Garvin, 
editor of the Observer; and J. St. Loe 
Strachey, former editor of the Spectator, 
emphasized American ideals and flouted 
the ‘‘whining,”’ as Sir Alfred dubbed it. 


Friends Rather Than Relatives 


The spasm over the debt will serve a con- 
structive purpose in the end. One funda- 
mental trouble between England and 
America is that too much has been taken 
for granted. That mutual bond of speech 
does not mean everything. I know of no 
better way of rounding out this chapter 
than to reproduce a comment made by the 
Evening Standard of London in an edi- 
torial which rebuked Kipling for the poem 
from which I quoted. It points the way 
to genuine Anglo-American understanding. 
Here it is: 

These incidents can only arise from a failure 
to appreciate the real relations between the two 
countries. So long as we persist in thinking 
that there is some sort of cousinly link between 
them, so long will some of us persist in using the 
language of frank and familiar rebuke which, 
however mistakenly, is supposed to be proper 
between relatives. If we could bring ourselves 
to think of America as a great foreign power 
with which we were on friendly terms, but 
which expected to be treated and would treat 
us just like any other foreign power, then these 
troubles might be avoided. 

Though the sorest spots in Europe were 
France and England, anti-Americanism 
flared in practically every other country 
with war or postwar financial obligations 
to us. It means that the “bailiff zone,’’ as 
one observer put it, embraced practically 
the whole beaten path of the Allies. 
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Perhaps the biggest surprise of all was 
afforded by Belgium, which was the par- 
ticular object of American philanthropic 
concern during and after the war. Well 
might the Yankee sojourner have para- 
phrased Cesar’s dying words and said, “‘ Ht 
tu, Belgium!’ Physical hostility was ab- 
sent, to be sure, but we were looked at 
askance and worse. Just how unwarranted 
aversion works to the detriment of a coun- 
try is illustrated by this typical episode: 

A certain altruistic American who had 
recently made a generous contribution to 
French education motored from Paris 
to Belgium with his family. He wanted to 
look over the ground with a view of endow- 
ing a chair in the University of Louvain. 
He arrived at the frontier before noon, but 
was not allowed to cross for three hours. 
The reason was that the customs officials 
had gone to luncheon. In most European 
countries this is the sacred hour—or rather 
hours—not to be profaned by business, 
however urgent. The place was isolated 
and it was only after much wandering about 


‘that a roadside inn was located and food 


obtained. The inconvenience was aggra- 
vated by the fact that a woman member 
of the party was ill. When the frontier 
officials finally showed up, they abused the 
American roundly for making a polite pro- 
test because of the trouble to which he and 
his party had been subjected. He left Bel- 
gium without endowing the chair. 

‘Behind the various petty annoyances 
which Americans experienced in Belgium 
was a deep-seated irritation over the fall 
of the currency. Its depreciation was due 
in no sense to conscious or unconscious 
effort on our part. The Belgian franc is in- 
timately allied with the fortunes of the 
French france. When the latter tumbled, 
the Belgians were fed up with the usual 
bunk that we were responsible for the 
French fiscal mess and therefore for their 
own plight. During a considerable part of 
the economic crisis last summer Belgium 
went back to war bread. This grated on 
the nerves as well as on the stomach. Bel- 
gium had a case of national as well as finan- 
cial indigestion, and the country, precisely 
like France, took it out on us. 

A different phenomenon was presented 
by Germany. The one people who, so far 
as the result of the war was concerned, had 
good cause for a grouch against us, ab- 
stained from any demonstration of anger. 
This, however, has been the case ever since 
the Armistice. In maintaining external 
amiability the Germans showed their good 
business judgment. They knew that the 
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first aid to their recovery would be the 
American dollar, and they went out of their 
way to show that they had no ill feeling for 
us. Moreover, they got the dollar. What- 
ever post-war rankle existed has been care- 
fully camouflaged. 

All the European anti-Americanism, 
however, does not express itself in tourist 
baiting. In the next article you will see 
how our economic penetration is sniped at 
from all sides by envious nations, including 
Germany. 

Turkey cherishes anything but love for 
us, for a variety of reasons, chief of which is 
our failure to ratify the Treaty of Lausanne. 
For this coolness we are largely responsi- 
ble. When Kemal Pasha became dictator 
of the new Turkey, we could have had any 
economic privilege for the asking. The 
Chester concession was only one evidence 
of Ottoman good will. Such a hash was 
made of this proposition that the Turks had © 
to turn elsewhere for financial aid and physi- 
cal reconstruction. 


Our Precious Isolation 


Russia is in a class by herself. Most of 
the European antagonism that I have in- 
dicated was the direct result of loans. The 
Bolshevik animosity, on the other hand, 
develops from our failure to come across 
with cash. Hence, whether we lend or do 
not lend, we draw the lightning just the 
same. 

Soviet enmity, however, is based on 
other factors as well. Our consistent and 
persistent refusal to recognize the Moscow 
government constitutes perhaps the strong- 
est of all jolts to its scheme of organized 
world economic destruction. So long as we 
decline to harbor its representatives, Rus- 
sian international credit is impaired and 
the American door closed against red propa- 
ganda. 

What will be the outcome? At this stage 
two consequences seem inevitable. One is 
the stiffening of the official American debt 
attitude. The other is a tightening of 
American isolation. We might have made 
ourselves part and parcel of the European 
political mess. We can now appreciate 
what we escaped. 4 

One final observation remains to be re- 
corded. During the past months much has 
been said and written about the loss of 
American prestige in Europe. The shoe is 
on the other foot. 


Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of a series of 
European articles by Mr. Marcosson. The sixth and 
last will be devoted to the economic aspects of anti- 
Americanism. 
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The modern executive sheds detail by the use of Printed Forms 


HE thing that a progressive business man 
values most is the opportunity for quiet, con- 
structive thinking. 

Printed Forms help, more than anything else, to 
conserve your time, to delegate details, to prevent 
interruption by others. 

Printed Forms keep you abreast of everything 
going on in your office, your store, your factory. A 
pink carbon comes to your desk. You recognize it 
instantly; your eye goes to the right line; your 
pencil checks it and it is on its way again—a defi- 
nite, permanent record that saves endless and vague 
conversations, prevents blunders, abolishes alibis. 

From simple memo blank to intricate inventory 
sheet, from job ticket to invoice, there are printed 
forms that will speed up and quiet down every 
operation in your place of business. 


wan 


Ask any stationer for National Loose Leaf Ledger Sheets and 
Business Forms made of Hammermill Ledger. Hammer- 
mill Ledger is made in the same mill as Hammermill Bond 
and with the same high standard of quality and uniformity. 


For the sake of economy and highest efficiency, 
thousands of firms have standardized on Hammer- 
mill Bond as the paper for their printed forms and 
letterheads. 

Hammermill Bond offers you twelve colors and 
white for any kind of “‘signal system.”’ It is strong, 
so that it can stand a lot of handling. Its surface 
is right for all business purposes. It is reasonable 
In price. 

When you specify Hammermill Bond, you know 
beforehand just what it is going to be like. And 
you know you can get it—even in a hurry-up 
emergency—without delay, for printers like to 
handle it and can supply it promptly. 

Write for our Working Kit of printed forms and 
samples of Hammermill Bond. There is no charge, 
but please write on your business letterhead. 


HaMMERMILL Paper Company, Eris, Pa. 
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The Utility Business Paper 
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et Mobiloil prove its 


The Vacuum Oil Company 
was the first company to 
make special winter recom- 
mendations for the lubri- 
cation of automobiles. 


In freezing weather 


—winter alters engine operating con- 
ditions ina marked way. Starting is 
more difficult. Oil is more likely to 
congeal and fail to reach and protect 
the friction surface. 


For these and other reasons it is 
important that you provide cor- 
rect winter lubrication as soon as 
the temiperaturemdtops stone 
But do not blindly change to a lighter 
grade of oil. 


Many cars operate most efficiently 
the yeararound, with thesame grade 
of oil. It depends entirely upon the 
design of the engine—the oil distri- 
bution system, the oil piping and 
other factors. 


In some cars a more fluid oil is a 
necessity. In others lighter oil will fail 
tomeet the lubricating requirements. 


The Gargoyle Mobiloil Chart of 
Recommendations tells you whether 
ornot your car should ‘‘changeoilin 
winter.’’ If the winter recommenda- 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


tion for your car is not listed on 
Chart at right, consult complete 
Mobiloil Chart at your dealer’s. 


12 months’ use instead of 8 


By turning to the correct grade of 
Gargoyle Mobiloil, youobtain, each 
year, 12 months of trouble-free lu- 
brication service from your engine. 
Gargoyle Mobiloil banishes winter 
lubrication difficulties in motoring 
which formerly causedsomany own- 
ers to store their cars during the cold 
months. 


Difficult starting — no more. The 
correct grade of Mobiloil aids 
prompt, easy starting; 


Less strain on battery and starter. 
This quicker starting minimizes 
the winter strain on both battery 
and starter. Thus the correct grade 
of Mobiloil lowers motoring ex- 
penses not customarily associated 
with lubrication; 


... drain off 


h your present oil 
: 
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Wear reduced. Use of the grade of 
Mobiloil recommended for your 
car willassure correct lubrication, 
from the first turn of the starter. 
Thus protection of engine parts is 
assured. 


The Gargoyle Mobiloil Chart has 
long demonstrated its value as a 
sound guide to winter lubrication. 
That explains why Mobiloil is se- 
lected by a vast majority of automo- 
tive engineers for their private cars. 
And 3 out of every 4 motorists who 
buy oil by name ask for Mobiloil. 


Now is the time for fresh oil 


For best results you should have the 
used oil drained out and your crank- 
case filled with the correct winter 
grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil. And be 
sure it is Gargoyle Mobiloil that 
goes in. Then you can start winter 
driving with a free mind and a 
smoother running engine. 


many cars 
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jither driving tips 


sh out clutch pedal be- 

reengine. Thisrelieves 
f the transmission on 
} 


ving in cold weather, 
1 while cranking. Push 
vay the instant engine 
ly as soon as possible. 


Gngine to warm up be- 
iy to drive your car fast. 


€ or other suitable anti- 
cure in the radiator and 
' strength during cold 
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ther lubricating value. 


These winter recommen- 
dations have been checked 
and rechecked by the 42 
Mobiloil Engineers. Cold 
room tests are a special fea- 
ture of their laboratory re- 
search. 


winter grade of Mobiloil 


Winter maintenance points 


1. See that contact points in dis- 
tributor are clean and that breaker 
points are properly adjusted. This 
will result in easier starting, with 
less strain on the battery. 


2. Be sure that spark plugs are clean 
and points properly set. 


3. Test to see that battery is fully 
charged. If below 1200 gravity, have 
recharged. 


4. Adjust the carburetor for cold 
weather. 


5. Lubricate all parts of the chassis 
including thespring leaves. This will 
protect these parts from rust, wear, 
and squeaks, and the spring leaves 
from breakage. 


6. Drain the old oil out of the crank- 
case. Consult the Mobiloil Chart of 
Recommendations for correct grade 
for winter driving. Refill with this 
grade of Mobiloil. 


Make the chart your guide 
=] ; 


These winter recommenda- 
tions are today approved by 
609 manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles, motor trucks and 
other automotive equip- 
ment. 


F follow “Cold Weather 
Driving Tips” printed below 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger 
cars are specified below. 


The. grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil, indicated be- 
low, are Mobiloil “E,”” Mobiloil Arctic (“Arc”), 
Mobiloil “A,” Mobiloil “BB,” and Mobiloil “B.”” 
Follow winter recommendations when tempera- 
tures from 32° F (freezing) to 0° F (zero) prevail. 
Below zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic (except 
Ford Cars, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “E”). 

If your car is not listed here, see the complete 
Mobiloil Chart at your dealer's. 


1926 1925 1924 


1923 


c}/.] s 
a Shs 
By.e e 
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A |Arc.| A A- 
A |Arc | A A 
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}| Chrysler 4. . A Al Aa ASG! Teal eetcin =e ore 
i] Chrysler 6..... tA NIA AR CARAS IAN TACT. COATED 
Dodge Brothers..} A |Arc.| A |Arc.} A /Arc.| A |Arc. 
Co 4 coneobonkd A |Arc.} A |Arc.} A |Arc.] A |Arc. 
BGC on: oe EWE | E} BE} EERE | E 
Saysve hin BB | BB| BB| BB] BB| BB} BB| BB 
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A |Arc.| A jArc.| A |Arc.| A |Arc 
Metta ss) 34 ME A |Arc.} A |Arc.} A /Arc 
A |Are.| A |Arc.JArc.|Arc.JArc.|Arc 
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A |Arc.] A jArc.} A |Arc.| A {Arc 
mashreivi ciate A |Arc.| A |Arc.} A |Arc.] A |Arc. 
A Arc} A |Arc.| A] A] AJA 
A |Arc.| A |Arc.} A |Arc.| A |Arc 
Sb apaadadact A {Arc.JArc.}Arc.JArc.|Arc.JArc.jArc 
Brin REESE A oe A |Arc.| A jArc.} A |Arc.] A |Arc. 
apie iapstayeralstetns A {Arc} A |Arc.JAre.|Arc.JArc.|Arc 
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Tear out this list. Check what you wish to have 
the garage man do. Give it to him with your car. 


Inspect and adjust contact and breaker points. 
Clean and adjust spark plugs. 

Test and fill battery, or if below 1200 G., recharge. 
Adjust carburetor. 

Lubricate chassis and spring leaves. 


Drain oil from crankcase and refill with correct 
grade of Mobiloil for winter. 


Fill radiator with alcohol or anti-freeze mixture. 
Supply radiator cover. 


PAOoO oooood 
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udy the wiring 
of a house 
defore you buy 


Here is a model kitchen. It has a good ceiling light with a handy 
switch. It has side-lights and several convenience outlets for your elec- 
trical appliances. Contrast it with the usual kitchen that has just a 
center light—generally one you have to reach up to turn on. Which 


The G-E Wiring System is 
a system of house wiring 
embodying adequate out: would you rather live and work in? 
lets, conveniently con- 
trolled, and using G-E ma- 


terials throughout, Go through every room of a house with this same thought in mind 
Merchandise Department before you buy it. Look for the adequate wiring that adds so much to 
General Electric Company b ; yi 

Bridgeport, Connecticut comfort, and so little to price. And be sure that inside the walls the 


house has high quality wiring materials, that give you not only a sense 
of security, but real economy. 


Today, careful builders are paying attention to these important de- 
tails. You can find houses everywhere with G-E Wiring Systems. And 
you can have, in the house you buy, the comfort—the good lighting — 
and the quality materials you would demand if you built it yourself, 
if you just insist on a G-E Wiring System. 


WIRING SYSTEM 


~ for lifetime SCYVICE 
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the amount at 10 per cent of the retail 
price. And, while this may very properly be 
regarded as rather high, it must be consid- 
ered in connection with another factor— 
namely, that only about 5 per cent of the 
perishables received spoil or rot in the 
hands of the dealers. This is considered 
rather remarkable. 

So here we have a picture of blatant dis- 
order and obviously wasteful methods pro- 
ducing at the same time a measure of 
efficiency adequate to challenge anyone 
who tries to tamper with the present ar- 
rangements in an effort to improve them. 
This statement of the case is not offered as 
evidence that all such efforts must fail; it 
merely serves to illustrate how complicated 
the problem is. At least partial decentral- 
ization is possible, and efforts to achieve it 
will no doubt continue. 

From time to time some slight progress 
toward decentralization is accomplished, 
but it usually results from new economic 
factors rather than scientific study. For ex- 
ample, thereare certain well-organized agen- 
cies representing shippers which owe the 
major portion of their success to the care 
with which they grade and pack their goods; 
they can open a dozen crates for examina- 
tion and then ask for bids on thousands of 
erates which have not yet crossed the Hud- 
son River. Because these agencies are 
known to be reliable the buyers are entirely 
satisfied to purchase by sample. 

If all of the fruits and vegetables could be 
sold that way there would be no congestion 
whatever. But they are not, and probably 
never will be. Only the highly organized 
producing districts develop such agencies, 
while the whole world sells in the New York 
market. According to a monograph pre- 
pared by W. P. Hedden, research agent for 
the Port of New York Authority, the aver- 
age length of haul of fruit-and-vegetable re- 
ceipts for New York City is 1500 miles. 


A Charge of Grape 


Spain, Italy and South America are nearly 
always represented on the piers. Mexico 
and South Africa come seasonally. Cali- 
fornia sends about 40,000 carloads a year; 
and needless to say, they come all the way 
across the continent. Central America fur- 
nishes bananas by the shipload. Farms 
close to New York City supply less than 10 
per cent of the perishable produce con- 
sumed there. Exclusive of bananas nearly 
one-third of the total volume comes from 
Florida and California. 

The once familiar slogan about getting 
the producer and the consumer together has 
about as much relation to the problem in 
New York City as a dissertation on Japa- 
nese art. Even fluid milk comes, for the 
most part, from areas about 200 miles dis- 
tant from the city. The average haul for 
dairy products, other than milk, is approxi- 
mately 1000 miles. Obviously producers 
‘and consumers are not going to become well 
enough acquainted under those circum- 

stances to call one another by their first 
names. It is a situation that simply de- 
mands middlemen; but, in addition to that 
fact, the situation is never static, not even 
for afew months. Always someone has just 
struck gold or drilled a dry hole, and in 
either case there is much milling around to 
an accompaniment of shrill bidding, rau- 
cous cries of truck drivers and snorting of 
tugboats. 

The latest sensation was furnished by 
grapes. Not many years ago the normal 
annual receipts varied between 3000 and 
4000 cars. Then, suddenly, something hap- 
pened. Many persons said it was prohibi- 
tion, and it may have been; I don’t know. 
Anyway the 1921 receipts of grapes were 
7000 cars. That was considered thrilling, 

_ but it turned out to be just a good start; 
in 1924 the receipts totaled 14,508 cars, and 
the railroads had to declare embargoes in 
_ order to clear their lines so that other traf- 
fic could be handled. 
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The grape movement became such a jum- 
ble that big profits and total losses were 
recorded on the same pages of many ledg- 
ers. But, as long as big profits are possible, 
there is no chance for shipments to decline. 
In 1925 the total receipts bounced up from 
14,503 to 17,180 carloads. These figures are 
from the files of the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 


The Railroad Puzzle 


Gradually the dealers and the railroads 
have been bringing order out of this chaos; 
but it still remains a difficult problem, 
partly because the receipts go on increasing 
at the same dizzy rate and partly because 
two-thirds of the whole annual movement 
comes during October and November. For 
instance during June of 1925 only nine cars 
of grapes were received, while October 
brought 8422, or, roughly, half the annual 
shipment. And nearly all these had to go 
through the same narrow funnel of space 
that accommodates the rest of the produce. 

At such hectic times the part played by 
the railroads is nothing less than heroic. 
It was my intention when I set out to 
gather the data for this article to pay them 
the tribute that is their due; but, not being 
very clever at solving puzzles, I had to 
abandon the effort to explain in detail just 
what it is they do. Briefly, however, it 
amounts to this: With space that will ac- 
commodate, let ussay, 1000 cars, they handle 
four or five times that many, and some- 
how manage to prevent the outgoing emp- 
ties from getting in the way of the inbound 
trains, although an ordinary person, look- 
ing at the tracks, can see quite clearly that 
this is impossible. 

After listening attentively to the techni- 
cal explanation of a traffic expert only one 
detail registered with absolute clarity—and 
that was a photograph. It shows a giant 
negro walking off with a barrel of apples. 
What those trained crews of freight han- 
dlers do with a carload of produce in five 
minutes would make even a Dutch house- 
wife open her eyes. They score a clean-up 
with amazing promptness. 

However, without detracting from the 
importance of transportation, the more in- 
teresting wizardry in this gigantic daily task 
of distribution is performed by the dealers, 
who spread ownership until finally one 
melon or one tomato cools itself in the fam- 
ily ice box. More than one method is used 
in this process. Business first becomes ac- 
tive in the switching yards over on the 


Jersey side of the Hudson River at about 


midnight. Sales begin shortly thereafter 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad piers. At 
certain seasons of the year, when vegetables 
are brought to New York by coastwise 
steamers, business becomes active on their 
piers at about two o’clock in the morning. 
At close to the same hour sales will be under 
way on the New York Central piers. 

A part of the produce dealt in at all these 
places will move to Washington Market 
and other centers in Manhattan and Brook- 
lyn where comparatively small lots are sold. 
Meanwhile, on the water front, the center 
of activity has moved to the Erie piers. 
There is no.particular reason why this 
should be the order of the day, but it is. 
When the Erie tugboats and barges are 
busiest the dealers engage in auctions, be- 
cause much of the produce that comes over 
that railway is sold by auction. A consider- 
able proportion of the cars will have been 
consigned to companies whose sole function 
is to conduct auctions, and this system is 
so well recognized that the railway com- 
pany maintains auction rooms on the piers 
as part of the mechanism of its terminal 
facilities. 

These rooms are about as bleak and bare 
as rooms could possibly be, but they serve 
their purpose, because at one end of each of 
them there is a rostrum for the auctioneer 
and his clerks, and that is just about all the 
traders require. First they look at the 
produce to be sold; then they go upstairs, 
directly over it, and the sale opens. In the 
assemblage of buyers will be jobbers, repre- 
sentatives of chain stores, representatives of 
syndicates of pushcart peddlers, represen- 
tatives of chains of hotels, restaurants and 
greengrocers. All are ina great hurry, and 
so is the auctioneer, who goads everyone 
present to his utmost speed by trying to 
appear hysterical. 


Speeding Up the Bids 


These gentlemen are often masters of the 
histrionic art; their eyes bulge, their voices 
rage and. their arms wave; but observe 
them closely and you may come to share my 
opinion, which is that they overlook no 
bets. I recall watching one master of this 
form of merchandising who appeared to be 
at the very point of spontaneous combus- 
tion superinduced by excessive blood pres- 
sure. Five minutes was my estimate of his 
probable future in this vale of tears, con- 
sidering the rate at which he was living. At 
intervals of less than a minute he would 
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sway far to the right, and each time I said 
to myself, ‘‘ Well, there he goes’’; but he 
would sway back again without interrupt- 
ing his machine-gun monologue. 

After ten or fifteen minutes I noticed 
that on each list to starboard he seemed 
to be looking at something very intently; 
and after another five minutes I discovered 
what it was. He was watching the clerk’s 
tally sheet to see that no mistakes were 
made; in other words he was no more ex- 
cited than the night watchman in an ice 
house. Speed was the object of that fel- 
low’s facial contortions, and what’s more, 
he was getting it. 


Lost in the Big City 


He and his clan are numerous along the 
water front. They go to their stations on 
the firing line long before the fog lifts and 
they leave before the sun is warm. The 
scene is like some weird ritual, because 
nearly all the buyers wear gray canvas 
aprons that resemble Mother Hubbards. 
These skirted men with battered straw hats 
or shiny derbies scarcely look real, nor is it 
easy to understand their speech. Although 
their bargaining is conducted in English 
they bring every accent known to this 
polyglot continent. They are the knights 
of the lettuce-and-tomato district, and the 
auctioneer pronounces the incantation that 
ushers in dawn and salad. A strange crew; 
but whatever else one may think of them, 
brave, and not lazy. 

Several zons ago, by which I mean shortly 
before the World War began, I was an offi- 
cial of the Southern Texas Truck Growers’ 
Association. In the heyday of its success 
this was one of the largest—if not the very 
largest—codperative marketing agencies in 
the world. Upward of 5000 carloads of 
produce were shipped annually by its sales 
manager. Twenty thousand bushels of 
onions for New York City was by no means 
an unusual day’s shipment. 

When I first met this codperative agency 
it was still young; but according to its 
veterans, there was an unsolved mystery 
about the New York market. Our ac- 
counting system was rigid and almost fool- 
proof, but in spite of that fact we never 
seemed to have on the Manhattan piers as 
many bushels of onions as we had shipped 
from Texas. The missing bushels could not 
have been lost or consumed en route, we 
thought, so this led us to the conclusion 
that they were stolen on the piers where 
auctions were held. 

With this clew we began investigating, 
and soon found out that a considerable 
number of the persons to whom we sold 
loaded their trucks, wagons and pushcarts 
regardless of their purchases. To be spe- 
cific, if a sales slip called for six bushels, the 
buyer might continue to load crates of 
onions until his vehicle would carry no 
more. Our crates were piled up by the 
thousand, and we, having grown up among 
ranchmen, were somewhat less than 100 per 
cent efficient in our checking system. 

However, as soon as our eyes were opened 
to the facts, better methods were inaugu- 
rated; but even these failed of complete 
success, because, to our astonishment, we 
found that a small but ever present minor- 
ity of the persons we were dealing with 
seemed to be devoid of inhibitions or em- 
barrassment. If caught red-handed on 
Tuesday they tried the same game again 
on Wednesday, not to mention Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday. Neither police nor 
private watchmen, expensive as the latter 
were, seemed adequate against that small 
minority which honestly believed that 
anything they could get away with was 
theirs by some rule of reason higher than 
the common law. 

These losses were naturally very embar- 
rassing to a codperative agency whose 
officials had to be elected by the shippers. 
We could account for commissions, brok- 
erage, telegrams, icing, transportation and 
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Figures 


» + YOur servant or Your master 


Wik the right kind of ledger, 
figures are your servant. With- 
out it, figures—all at sixes and sevens, 
out of control, accounts that don’t 
balance—may become your master. 

Only with clear, accurate figures 
can you control your busi- 
ness, and know just 
where it is headed. 

Such important rec- 
ords call for a good ledger 
—a National Emerald 
Loose Leaf Ledger. 

The Emerald, illus- 
trated, is built to give 
you long and dependable 
service. Strong, durable 
binding, accurately ruled 


Emerald Loose Leaf Ledger; 
bound in corduroy and Tex- 
hide ; steel frame; 90% expan- 
510n; 4 51zZe5, 2 capacities—200 
to 650 sheets. Outfit No. 08941 
— 9% x 1178" with 200 sheets 
and leather tabbed index $10.90 


and printed pages of Hammermill 
Ledger, and sure-working locking 
mechanism that won’t allow pages 
to slip out and become lost. 

Ask your stationer to show you 
the National Emerald Ledger. It 
is fine enough for any 
business, and low-priced 
enough for most. 

Our folder, ‘The Pulse 
of Your Business,” tells 
about other National 
Ledgers; costing more— 
and less—than the Emer- 
ald. It’s free; write for 
it. National Blank Book 
Company, Holyoke, 
Massachusetts. 


National 


Loose Leaf and Bound Books 


© 1926, National Blank Book Co. 


National Blank Book Co., 
123 Riverside, Holyoke, Mass. 


I am interested in the items checked below. Send me FREE literature about them. 


For Office and Factory 


... Ledger Outfits 
....Business Forms 
..Post Binders 


....Note Books 
.. Ring Books 


....Ring Books 
....Columnar Books 
....Cash Books 
..Machine Bookkeeping 
Equipment, etc. 


For School and Professional Use 


....Filler Sheets 
...Graphic Charts 
....Engineers’ Books 
....Real Estate Forms 
. .Salesmen’s Price Books 


For Stores, Garages, Etc. 


....CompleteAccountingSystems 
.... Installment Ledgers 
...-Inventory Sheets 
....Stock Records 
....Sales Records 
....Parcel Post Records 

. . Daily Statement Records, etc. 


| looks to me like a soft berth.’’ 
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half a dozen other charges with unassail- 
able documents; but stealage, as it was 
currently called, left us with no receipted 
bills and consequently with nothing to 
prove whether we or persons unknown to 
us had committed the thefts. 

Obviously something had to be done 
about this. On our staff at the time was a 
young man who shall be designated here as 
Joe, not because that wasn’t his first name 
but because it was.’ If a jollier, squarer 
good fellow ever walked in shoe leather I 
have failed to meet him; but the quality 
that most interested us in Joe during this 
crisis was the fact that he weighed at least 
200 pounds and had hands with about the 
same dimensions as tennis rackets, except 
for a thickness more closely resembling that 


| of a side of bacon. 


‘Joe,’ we said, ‘‘you are to go to New 


| York and inspect the deliveries; when the 


auctioneers give a sales slip, you are to see 


_ that the exact number of crates or bushels 
| named therein is carted away.” 


He Knew His Onions 


Joe grinned and remarked “Fair enough; 
And so it 
was to Joe, but I doubt that it would have 
been to anyone else. His attitude toward 
the job was strictly sporting; whatever 
they could get away with was O. K. with 
him, but whatever he did by way of re- 
prisal should be O: K. with them; and, 
strangely enough, they accepted his con- 
ception of his job. 

This phenomenon, I think, was largely 
due to the fact that Joe was incapable of 
malice or hatred no matter whether such 
sentiments were justified by the facts or not. 
Joe remained under all conditions a happy- 
hearted boy. On the first day of his service 
as checker of sales slips a buyer whose 
paper called for six crates was caught in 
the act of loading the tenth. Joe fetched 
up a neat swing with his right foot that 
landed squarely on the seating capacity of 
the offender, producing an almost perfect 
double somersault. 

That was a busy and a happy morning 
for Joe; his victims bounced around over 
the pier like tennis balls. If they swore or 
threatened, he laughed; and if not too 
busy, he assisted them in brushing the dust 
from their clothes. To him it was just a 
game, and in the playing of it Joe proved 
himself an artist; he never broke an arm or 
leg or drowned anyone, but his victims 
usually recovered their equilibrium within 
two feet of cold water. Bill Tilden has 
accomplished on the tennis courts no better 
shots than Joe achieved on the piers of 
Manhattan. His one regret, after long and 
successful service, seemed to be that the 
utmost he could achieve was a double 
somersault, even with nice rotund victims. 
After the second revolution, he said, they 
showed a perverse and wicked tendency to 
sprawl horizontally either on their stomach 
or back no matter how carefully he bent 
them double before delivering his terrific 
service shot on the bosom of their trousers. 
Joe was seldom arrested in spite of his 
primitive methods, and still more seldom 
convicted. Before many weeks had 
elapsed, his work rated 100 per cent in effi- 
ciency, and we were able to account for 
every crate of produce delivered on the 
Manhattan piers. 

If conditions had been reversed and we 
had cheated the buyers I think there is no 
doubt that business would still have gone 
on just the same. A way would probably 
have been found to absorb the loss and pass 
it on to the ultimate consumer. This is the 
maddest and merriest market in the world; 
there is only one thing it cannot do, and 
that is to stop. The trade must go on. If 
banks had to do business in the face of such 
obstacles they would probably give up in 
despair; but somehow the lettuce-and- 
tomato district can triumph even under 
these conditions. 

Beyond the water front that tremendous 
market jingles its gold; and regardless of 
all difficulties it must be supplied, because 
always it is almost bare. 
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Incidentally no other perishable produce 
except watermelons undergoes such elab- 
orate distribution as onions. Some of the 
pushcart peddlers finally sell their larger 
onions by the slice; watermelons are sold 
in the metropolitan district by the same 
unit; even down to two cents for portions 
that the ultimate consumer can literally 
see through. Onions are a staple article of 
diet, ranking with meat in more than one 
metropolitan market, and are consequently 
subjected to much thievery in transit; but 
no other vegetable, fruit, melon or single 
article of commerce, unless perhaps dia- 
monds, is so continuously the object of 
predatory attention as watermelons. Men 
whose honor resists all other temptations 
suddenly develop acute moral turpitude 
when confronted by a carload of water- 
melons. 

Another near approach to this article of 
commerce, so far as the hazards of transpor- 
tation are concerned, is dressed poultry. 
Recently I discussed this subject with a 
dealer who hes achieved the aristocratic 
distinction of car-lot receiver, and he dis- 
closed some of the uncertainties of his busi- 
ness. The man in question subscribes to 
the dese-dose-and-dem school of English 
as she is spoke, and he was discussing freight 
handlers and truck drivers. 

“Some o’ dem guys,” he said, “is a’ 
right, but dere’s a lot o’ dem dat ain’t— 
see? Dey like chicken and chicken is good 
to eat—see? So dey take it; what da hell? 
Y’ gotta put up wid ’em—see?”’ 

Piracy and pilferage along the water 
front of Manhattan run into large sums 
annually, and even in spite of this, added 
to all the other difficulties, the fact remains 
that fresh fruits, vegetables, melons, poul- 
try, fish and meats, both live and dressed, 


are delivered in astounding quantities day 


by day with amazing promptness and 
efficiency. No difficulty seems too great 
for this market to overcome. 

Though probably less than one per cent 
of the dealers in perishable produce under- 
stand how the New York Cotton Exchange 


functions, they have, nevertheless, evolved — 


something comparable to that system, for 


they also deal in futures. This takes the — 


form of buying whole crops while they are 
still growing in the fields or contracting 
for carloads of chickens that have not yet 
been hatched. 


From the Seven Seas 


In a previous paragraph I traced the dis- 
tribution of a carload of lettuce that still 
belonged to the farmer when it reached the 
Hudson River, but there are many thou- 
sands of carloads of produce that belong to 


the dealers before they are harvested. 


Agents representing car-lot receivers go to 
all parts of the country making these con- 
tracts. If they specialize in certain lines, 
and most of them do, they must be abso- 
lutely certain of their supplies, every month 
in the year. 

The New York market knows no seasons; 
it has everything all the time. The season 
for each article is extremely brief in each 
producing district, but as soon as one terri- 
tory is drained, another comes to market. 
To cite some specific examples: There are 
a few days in the year when South Carolina 
dominates the lettuce market; then back 
goes the crown to California. There are a 
few weeks, early in the spring, when Webb 
County, Texas, dominates the onion mar- 
ket; but if that crop were to fail or prove 
insufficient, as it has done on’ a few occa- 
sions, Egypt can fill the void until the 
Bermuda crop is ready. The moment 
prices rise, due to shortage, distance be- 
comes less important. Just let the price go 
high enough and Manhattan would reach 
to the opposite side of the earth for the 
exact sort of green leaf it wants. 

Certainty of supply is the primary pur- 
pose of future contracts with farmers, but 
the car-lot receivers who make these deals 
are always hopeful that on the day when 
the goods arrive they may be able to domi- 
nate the market. As the time for shipment 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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FEATURES PLUS—‘Zhe reason why the Chrysler 


“60” stands out so unmistakably alone and in 
contrast with other values in the light-six freld. 


CHRYSLE 


HEN you place the Chrysler 
“60” alongside of the ordinary 
six you will instantly recognize 


why any attempt to compare it “feature” 
against “feature” is in vain. 

At once you have overwhelming evidence 
that the Chrysler “60” not only excels 
in the mere number of “features” but 
even more particularly in the quality of 
those “features”. . 

Forthe Chrysler “60” has finely balanced 
seven-bearing crankshaft, impulse neu- 


tralizer, oil-filter, air-cleaner, Chrysler 
four-wheel hydraulic brakes, full pres- 
sure lubrication, manifold heat control, 
and road levelizers combined with match- 
less beauty and superb appearance. 


But the Chrysler “60” offers you these 
“features” plus the matchless perform- 
ance, dependability and long life that are 
inevitably built into every Chrysler— 
and to a degree far beyond that found 
in this price class due to the unique 


Chrysler plan of quality standardization. 
The model number “60” means that this 
car is built as if required to give its maxi- 
mum performance for every mile and 
minute of its life. 

It is for this reason, even more than for 
its marked excellence in “features’’, that 
the Chrysler “60” is recognized as beyond 
comparison with any other car of its type 


and price—unmistakably supreme in the 
light-six field. 


All Chrysler models—“50”, “60”, “70” and Imperial “80” —will be exhibited at the National Automobile 
Shows; at the annual special model display at the Commodore Hotel, during the New York Show, Jan. 
8-15, and at the Balloon Room of the Congress Hotel during the Chicago Show, Jan. 29-Feb. 5. 


CHR slak PAL ESs CORPORATION... DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


N E W LOWER CHRYSLER soit ha 9 acai PRICES 
OLD PRICES NEW PRICES SAVINGS 
Club Coupe - ° $1165 $1125 340 
oach hart - $1195 $1145 $50 
Sedan ° ° - $1295 $1245 $50 


Touring Car - %1075 Roadster (with rumble seat) $1175 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 
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5 MARCHANT] 


SVPER —-AVTOUMATIC 
A Calculating Machine 


U. S. NAVY 
BUYS 130 
MARCHANTS 
IN ONE ORDER 


After open competition 
for calculating machines, 
a recent single order for 
130 Marchants by U. S. 
Navy was more than a 
large sale. 


It was a definite recogni- 
tion of the economies of 
mechanical figuring. 


And further —recogni- 
tion that Marchant is so 
constructed as to meet 
the rigid requirements of 
the experts of the United 
States Navy, with accept- 
ance of Marchant oper- 
ating features. 


To clear dials— 


You merely press a key—clear- 
ance is automatic—no handle 
“cranking.” 


To multiply— 


Press another key—again auto- 
matic—result comes faster than 
you can see, 


15 operating differences that 
speed your work—save your 
time —and reduce operator fa- 
tigue. Marchant —a different 


type. 
Before u USERS 
122 Beth 


lehem Stéel 
decide— Elliott Fisher 
see 


General Electric 

National Cash 
— National Lead 
Marchant NewYork Central 
SSS ew York Life 
Remington Type. 
Southern Pacific 
Standard Oil 
U. S. Government 
U. S. Steel 


Consult your 
*phone book or 


write. 


MULTIPLICATION 
DIVISION 

ADDITION 
SUBTRACTION 


| YS YEARS 


BUILDING ™~ | oe 
2 


CALCULATING 
MACHINES— 
AND NOTHING 
ELSE 


MARCHANT 


SVPER — AVTUMATIC 
| MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE CO. 


New York Chicago Oakland London 
Sold and serviced in all principal cities 


of the world. 
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(Continued from Page 78) 
draws near they maintain close telegraphic 
communication with their field agents. In 
many instances these agents and not the 
farmers direct the harvesting. 

Up to the danger line of excessive ripe- 
ness the goods have perfect storage in the 
fields where they are still growing, so they 
can be left there without cost and without 
deterioration until market conditions on 
the Manhattan water front indicate that 
the zero hour has arrived. Then a telegram 
sputters on its way, and at dawn an army 
of harvesters charges into the field like 
firemen responding to a three-alarm fire. 
Motor trucks, refrigerator cars and switch 
engines are mobilized with the utmost 
speed. Incidentally at the close of the day 
the farm often looks as though an earth- 
quake had struck it. 

Upward of 80 per cent of the produce 
consumed in New York comes by rail, and 
no inconsiderable portion of it travels on 
special express trains with schedules com- 
parable to those of the fastest extra-fare 
passenger trains. A difference of twelve 
hours in the time of delivery is absolutely 
certain to affect the price, and it may mean 
loss instead of profit. That is why com- 
paratively little of the perishable produce is 
shipped by water. If the dealer’s planning 
and forecasting works out as he has hoped, 
the arrival of his produce will be so timed 
that for a few glorious hours of some foggy 
dawn he has the best there is of that article. 
Then his year in that particular producing 
district is a complete success, and on the 
morrow, or at the latest within a month, 
he will test his skill and luck somewhere 
else, perhaps 2000 miles away, where he 
has another gamble pending. 


The Huddle System 


The nature of these operations shows 
clearly why all the dealers huddle together. 
On the day when one is lucky he sells not 
only to his regular customers, the jobbers, 
but to his competitors as well. On the day 
when he is not lucky he must go to his com- 
petitors, because, win or lose, he must play 
his part inthe game. Sometimes he buys in 
the open market on the water front, when 
he already owns thousands of bushels of 
the article in question in some distant state 
where the crop is being fed to hogs or per- 
mitted to rot in the fields because the 
price has gone too low to justify transpor- 
tation charges. Itisnogame for aman with 
a weak heart. 

The dressed-poultry market also deals 
in futures; however, its system includes 
not only contracting in advance but storage 
as well. The poultry market huddles along 
the water front, extending north and south 
from the foot of Fourteenth Street, so that 
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it is just a little spot in the produce district. 
Near by are packing plants and storage 
facilities. Speculation here reaches back 
to the producing districts in the form of 
contracts for future deliveries, and forward 
from the period of delivery to some hoped- 
for day when stored goods can be hauled 
out of refrigeration and sold at a profit. 

Trading on this market becomes active 
at midnight and is highly dramatic. The 
contending forces are like soldiers upon 
whom night has descended far out in No 
Man’s Land, where each individual hiding 
in his shell hole wonders whether the ad- 
joining shell hole is occupied by friend or 
enemy. Everyone is subjected to cross fire 
and flank attack. The objective of one 
group of traders is to bring in poultry for 
which they have contracted in advance and 
sell it at the highest possible price for im- 
mediate consumption. But, no matter how 
favorable conditions may be for their opera- 
tions, they are flanked by the storage deal- 
ers, who can open up with a barrage of 
competitive selling whenever the spot 
dealers are doing too well. 

On the other hand those whose objective 
it is to buy at the lowest possible prices are 
flanked by the packers and storage specula- 
tors, who may, if the price becomes invit- 
ingly low, swoop down upon them and 
almost clean the market. Meanwhile the 
storage men are in continuous danger of 
too even and regular a flow of supply and 
demand that might make them wait longer 
than they can afford before unloading. But, 
if this should happen, they would finally be 
forced to unload regardless of price and 
then the spot dealers would get an awful 
wallop. There are three armies in this war, 
and no alliances. 

The combined effect of haste, crowding, 
terrific competition and the usual poisonous 
streak of sharp practice resulted a few years 
ago in more or less open warfare; but, 
though the pistol toting and the shooting 
were considerable, there were very few 
casualties. Most of the fighting was con- 
versational, and meanwhile business went 
on without a moment of interruption. Time 
presses along the water front, and chickens 
no less than tomatoes must be delivered be- 
fore the morning-rush hours if they are to 
be delivered at all. 

But while all this activity roars and rum- 
bles along the poultry mart on the west 
side of Manhattan, there is another and 
quieter one on the lower East Side, where 
live chickens are delivered by the carload, 
each containing 2000, and promptly sold. 
This market is maintained primarily for the 
kosher trade, and the slaughtering has to 
be done according to ancient Jewish rites 
under the supervision of rabbis. Live 
cattle also are brought there for the same 
reason. 
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There are no trunk-line railroads to that 
market, but its receipts are so large that 
they justify the railroad companies in 
maintaining special barges to float the 
birds and beasts from their freight ter- 
minals to the market place. The New 
York Central has such a terminal on the 
water front near Sixtieth Street, not very 
far from Riverside Drive. Here, in the 
early hours of the morning or during the 
night, live cattle and poultry are trans- 
ferred from freight cars to big steel barges 
and floated down the North River to the 
Battery, then around the end of the island 
and a short distance up the East River to 
the place of delivery. 

The kosher trade also demands live fish, 
which is not a very easy order to fill, as any 
fisherman, professional or amateur, can 
testify; but the customers are willing to 
pay the price, so they get what they want. 
Special tank cars have been constructed to 
handle this business, and the fish arrive still 
swimming. The final detail of delivery is 
the ‘pulling of a plug in the bottom of the 
ear and out come the fish along wile some 
tons of splashing water. 


Anything You Want 


About 200 carloads a year are delivered 
in this way on Manhattan. It calls for in- 
genuity, but probably not for a great deal 
more than is displayed in supplying the 
Italian trade with their favorite holiday 
dish. No, it isn’t spaghetti. It’s eels, by 
the carload, still wriggling. 

But more puzzling to the casual on- 
looker than any.of these picturesque little 
details is the fact that such enormous 
volumes of trade can be handled with so 
little space. In addition to its 203,561 cars 


of fruits and vegetables received during 


1925, there was distributed in the New 
York market about 200,000,000 pounds of 
fresh fish, about 8,000,000 cases of eggs and 
daily about 5,000,000 quarts of milk. All 


the terminal space and market places in- © 


cident to this business would not make 
what an Indiana corn farmer would con- 
sider a large farm. As for the peculiar 
tastes and odd demands of an enormous 
population drawn from everywhere the 
most appropriate comment that I have yet 
heard came from a produce dealer who, on 
the day I interviewed him, had just made a 
clean-up in eggplants. 

“T’ll tell-you about this town,” he said. 
“Tt’s a funny kind of a place. Now I’ve 
got a friend who had a part interest in some 
kind of a show or amusement place at 
Coney Island, and one day he got the no- 
tion into his head that he needed three ele- 
phants right away—wanted them that 
night. Well, he got ’em. You can get any- 
thing here. All you got to do is pay for it.”’ 


OF, BY AND FOR THE PEOPLE=YES OR NO? 


a revolt against that party monarch; and 
the people put him off his throne and set up 
the more popular rule of the convention, in 
which the people could take some part. 

In this connection we must bear in mind 
that the old-time party caucus came to be 
run by party leaders of the same stripe as 
our modern party bosses, albeit the ancient 
caucus leaders were not venal and were well 
informed on public questions. But the 
party caucus was controlled by cliques, and 
thus it was still further removed from the 
people. Sometimes as few as two or three 
strong and adroit manipulators would, in 
the name of the party caucus, really nom- 
inate the party’s candidate for governor, Or 

even President. 

We see, then, that at bottom the party 
caucus was abolished and the convention 
adopted because the people wanted to have 
some part in party affairs and in the peo- 
ple’s government which, in practical effect, 
some party ran. 
nature of the party caucus was the sole 
cause of the overthrow of it. No other objec- 
tion to it existed or was made. At a later 


Indeed, the nonpopular | 


(Continued from Page 15) 


period, when mighty corporations and fi- 
nancial interests grew up and sought un- 
just and nonpublic special privileges, those 
immense and resourceful forces would have 
made bargains with masters of the party 
caucus if it had still existed, just as they 
really did make such bargains with masters 
of the party convention. 

But such concerns had not yet developed 
when the party caucus flourished. They 
were just beginning to appear, but they had 
not then reached even infancy when con- 
trasted with the vast stature and strength 
into which they finally grew. At any rate, 
no charge was made against the party cau- 
cus that it was the tool of great wealth 
seeking to become still greater by wrongful 
privileges at public expense. 

We cannot have too firmly in mind the 
fact that the party caucus, with all its ex- 
cellent features, was cast aside because it 
was too far removed from the people, and 
for that reason alone. The party caucus 
was representative in the sense and manner 
described, but it was not directly represen- 
tative of the party voters. The sole reason 


that those party voters insisted on the party 
convention instead of the party caucus was 
that the party convention was more repre- 
sentative of the party voters; albeit the 
politicians found it to be a fine scheme to 
maintain party discipline and keep party 
voters in line. 

So when the party convention finally was 
established it worked fairly well for several 
years. Some party voters actually did take 
part in naming delegates to the party con- 
vention—a large number of them while the 
convention was still new and not wholly 
controlled by manipulators. Still, at the 
best, the convention did not produce nota- 
bly good results, except by accident two or 
three times. 

For instance, the admittedly ablest men 
usually were refused nominations for the 
Presidency, and admittedly inferior men 
nominated as party candidates, solely be- 
cause of availability. The strong party 
leaders had said or done things for the pub- 
lic good which, nevertheless, had offended 
this or that group of voters, whereas the 

| (Continued on Page 83) 
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ometime 
‘You Say 


“chell have things easier 


0) 


Have you ever done one thing over and 
ovet—three times a day, year in, year 
out? That’s what she does! Cooking 
meals . . . washing dishes . . . miles 
of steps in a treadmill . . . standing, 
standing for hours. Endless grinding 
routine that exhausts the body and 
‘numbs the spirit! 

y 7 y 


As you watch her working in the kitch- 
en, you look forward to the time when 
you can make things easier for her. 


You realize she works long, hard hours 
every day—but do you really appreciate 
how long, how hard they are? 


Steps, steps, uncounted steps to get 
the meals you enjoy so much. Stand- 
ing, stooping, reaching, darting here 
and there—yes, actually doing two 
things at once! 


Perhaps you are thinking of help for 
her in terms of a maid. That will be 
fine when it comes. But what about 
help now? She needs it now. 

And you can give her help now! With- 
out pinching, without being extravagant! 

You can give her the help that every 
woman is entitled to in her kitchen—a 
kitchen cabinet. A Hoosier! 


Every kitchen needs a 
working center 

In your office your desk is your work- 

ing center. And that is just what the 

Hoosier is in the kitchen. 


For Christmas—and 1927 


Make the mythical ‘*sometime’’ come now—give her the help a Hoosier means, Now. 
Fewer steps, fewer hours in the kitchen. More time to rest and play in 1927! Working 
at a Hoosier is as easy as working at a desk or sewing at a sewing machine. And its 

beauty brings new cheer to the old work room. 
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The Hoosier Manufacturing Co. ; 
1226 Sydney Street, Newcastle, Indiana 


British Address: Louis Matthews, _ 
Hoosier Store, 3/5 Preston St., Liverpool 


Please send me, free, your new booklet: 


Name..... 
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It’s a combination of work table, 
pantry and cupboard in which all the 
things you want to work with are as- 
sembled right at hand! 


Saves 1,000 steps a day! 


Think of the time and steps this saves— 
407% of the time spent in the kitchen 
and 1,000 steps a day! No running from 
the table into the pantry, from pantry 
over to cupboard, then back to the 
table again. They’re all right here to- 
gether, concentrated! 


The Hoosier has storage room for 
staple cooking supplies and utensils, for 
the dishes you use every day. It has a 
wonderful expanse of work table and a 
dozen working accessories. Conven- 
iences you can never have with make- 
shift built-in cupboards. 


Think it over—wouldn’t it be fine to 
have a Hoosier in her kitchen Christmas 
morning? You can do it—Hoosier prices 
are not extravagant. And it’s such an 
easy way to buy—just a small down pay- 
ment and the balance on terms to suit. 


FREE—THIS HELPFUL BOOK 
ON MODERN KITCHENS 


This is an interesting book of 
real help on kitchen planning, 
furnishing and decoration. 
It gives practical suggestions 
you can apply in your own 
kitchen without extrava- 
gance. Send for it—it's free 


“Fewer Steps in Your Kitchen”. 
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Radiates Christmas Cheer 


The Humphrey Radiantfire fits into the Holiday picture as snugly as it rests 
in your fireplace. It is an ideal Christmas present for the whole family and 
has the hearty endorsement of the Patron Saint himself. For St. Nicholas 
believes in radiating good cheer and there is nothing that will add so much 
to the Holiday spirit as this comforting and attractive auxiliary gas heater. 


The Humphrey Radiantfire operates on the exclusive principle of the Hum- 
phrey Burner and Radiants that penetrate every cool corner of the room 
with an odorless heat as healthful as sunshine. 


There are many beautiful period models that add much to the attractiveness 
of any room, and new low prices to assure extra value. If you act promptly 
your gas company or dealer will make an installation for Christmas. 


Models range in price from $15.00 up. Write us for illustrated booklet. 
GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


New York - 44 West Broadway San Francisco - 135 Bluxome Street 
4 Pittsburgh Buffalo Cincinnati 


—d 


’ The HUMPHRE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF, 


December 18,1926 


(Continued from Page 80) 
colorless man had said and done nothing 
to which anyone could object. 

Thus availability denatured the party 
convention almost from the beginning, and 
this availability was determined by the 
professional politician who appeared just 
at the time that the party convention came 
into being. In this fashion men like Web- 
ster, Clay, Cass and Douglas were beaten 
in convention by comparatively small and 
unknown men. 

Nevertheless, the convention had admi- 
rable qualities. For one thing it brought 
political parties closer to the people, as we 
have seen. Then, too, the convention was 
at first disinterested and actually sought to 
turn out good candidates and, whenever 
the politicians with the availability did not 
prevent, often did so. Moreover, the theory 
of the convention was sound; and it was 
only because that theory came to be ig- 
nored in practice that the primary took the 
place of the convention. In fact, the pri- 
mary was an attempt to restore the con- 
vention theory. 

That convention theory was that the 
party voters would really elect delegates to 
the party convention; that those delegates 
would thus be representative of the party 
voters and responsive and responsible to 
them; that these popular party delegates 
would meet and deliberate on party meas- 
ures for the public good, and choose as the 
party candidates the very best men to be 
found in the party who were willing to take 
the job. 

Thus the theory of the party convention 
was closely analogous to that of the Elec- 
toral College provided in the Constitution 
to choose our Presidents. That constitu- 
tional plan was that the states should select 
the wisest and purest men they had for the 
purpose of picking out a President of the 
whole United States—a President of all 
the people. Those electors were to meet 
and select the outstanding character in the 
entire country to be its Chief Magistrate— 
the man who the majority of the presi- 
dential electors agreed had more ability, 
experience, courage and honesty combined 
than any other man in the republic. 


Men Behind the Convention 


The party system which sprang up soon 
after our Government was established 
changed that plan which The Fathers had 
so carefully devised and placed in the fun- 
damental law of the nation. In fact, the 
party system repealed that provision of our 
Constitution so far as the practical working 
of it went; and today, and for many dec- 
ades past, a presidential elector is nothing 
but a party registering machine. He must 
vote for the presidential candidate of his 
party no matter how poor an Executive the 
elector thinks that candidate to be. If a 
presidential elector today should do as the 
Constitution requires him to do, and cast 
his ballot.in the Electoral College for the 
man he believes to be the best qualified for 
the place, and such a man was not the party 
candidate, that presidential elector would 
be denounced as a traitor to his party. 

To the same extent, but in unlike man- 
ner and for different reasons, the convention 
theory was also reversed. This negative 
on the convention theory came suddenly, 
historically speaking. After the Civil War 
the country entered a period of industrial 
expansion such as the world never had seen. 
Great railroads, which made those of the 
prewar period seem trivial, were built; tre- 
mendous corporations, which in bulk and 
power were without precedent, sprang up; 
mighty cities were erected as if by magic; 
combinations of capital unheard and un- 
dreamed of before were formed; the trust 
appeared. 

All this was a perfectly natural and neces- 
sary evolution; all was good for the coun- 
try; all was required to serve the wants of 
our multiplying and far-flung population. 
But some of these prodigious interests 
wanted special privileges and special ex- 
emptions, sought them, got them—land 
grants, peculiar franchises, relief from the 
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common burden of taxation borne by all 
the people and all other property, unre- 
strained control of markets and unlimited 
power to raise or lower charges for trans- 
portation and the like. ° 

Such things could not be had on their 
merits. So the strong and resourceful men 
at the head of these giant enterprises—and 
big, able, fearless men they were; real em- 
pire builders, most of them—got what they 
wanted in another way. They had to get 
it through government, and so they had 
to control government. That meant that 
officials in charge of the Government should 
be men who would do what the powerful 
men at the head of these vast private in- 
terests told those public officials to do. 

Thus:laws were passed or defeated, laws 
administered or neglected, as the captains 
of industry directed. But the only way this 
could be done was by having the right men 
nominated for office by party conventions. 
To accomplish this the party manager 
must be had, and he usually was had. So 
he developed into the party boss. Then 
came the alliance between this party boss 
and those interests which wanted nonpub- 
lic advantages. 


The Mailed Fist 


At first this arrangement was not so bad 
in practical results, however indefensible it 
was in theory. Those interests ought to 
have had many things which they might 
not have secured in any other way; and 
they surely deserved to be protected from 
the schemes of dishonest legislators with 
open hands behind their backs, or from the 
wild and destructive proposals of ignorant 
and reckless demagogues. In fact, the part- 
nership between the great corporations and 
the party bosses may have begun in that 
very way. 

But however that may be, the fact is 
that a desire speedily grew up in the hearts 
of the powerful builders of mighty indus- 
tries and managers of vast aggregations of 
capital to exploit the public and to get, 
through laws and the execution of them, or 
through the defeat of bills and the ignoring 
of statutes, what no man or corporation 
ought to have. So came about the corrupt 
control of party conventions by party bosses 
in the employ of nonpublic interests. 

Party nominations were bought outright. 
It has not been so very many years ago 
that cash was paid on the spot to delegates 
in conventions. Cases were well known 
where delegates meant to nominate a cer- 
tain man for the state legislature, but the 
night before the convention met, agents of 
a senatorial candidate appeared with grips 
full of bills, saw the man who was to go to 
the legislature, and demanded a pledge to 
support the senatorial candidate, and when 
he refused, saw the delegates to the con- 
vention. Next morning another was nom- 
inated for the legislature. 

Such things were kept out of the news- 
papers by the simple device of the rich 
man’s buying public journals, and by the 
organization’s saying to party papers that 
any notice of such doings would hurt the 
party. If the opposition party press said 
anything about it, it was denounced as 
partisan mud slinging and no attention was 
paid to it. 

In general, however, practices of this 
kind were not necessary. The party boss 
and his organization looked after party 
nominations far in advance. So we had 
corruptly sustained party machines in many 
states that cared no more for the Constitu- 
tion and representative government than 
they cared for common honesty. The party 
boss and his organization were as auto- 
cratic and ruled with as iron a hand as the 
Russian Czar, his nobility and secret po- 
lice ever did. 

Sometimes two men of exorbitant wealth 
who lived in the same state who wanted to 
round out their careers by going to the 
United States Senate, got into a political 
fight over their ambition for the same office. 
Both made use of the convention system; 
both built personal machines; both hired 
bosses to run those machines. The result 
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was adebauch of corruption and crime well- 
nigh unbelievable today. Not only were 
nominations bought, but men were bribed, 
judges corrupted, even women were made 
use of, and once or twice there were kill- 
ings. The extreme radicalism in certain 
sections at the present time is the result of 
a popular reaction to such foulness in the 
past generation. 

But let us put aside entirely examples 
of direct action by rich office hunters in 
the old days and take the convention as 
it actually functioned then and functions 
now, even where corrupt interests did and 
do not interfere. How was the convention 
run then? How is it run today? Were and 
are delegates really chosen by party voters? 
Did and do they meet, deliberate and select 
party candidates as the result of mature 
thought and independent judgment? 

They did not. They do not. At least 
they did not and do not in many, many 
cases. The delegates were and are hand 
picked; they were and are elected by a tiny 
fraction of the party voters. For under the 
convention system nobody voted for con- 
vention delegates except a few members of 
the clique. Under the convention the larg- 
est number who voted for convention dele- 
gates was less than 8 per cent of the party 
voters, and usually not more than 5 per 
cent of them. Under the primary from 25 
per cent to 95 per cent of the party voters 
go to the polls. 

After the delegates to a convention were 
thus selected, what happened when they 
reached the city where the convention was 
to be held? Did they consult and confer 
about candidates, honestly trying to find 
men best fitted for the offices? Did they 
register the consensus of their independent 
conclusions thus arrived at? Not much. 

Take a state convention as the best il- 
lustration. Two or three party leaders sat 
in a room at the hotel, smoked cigars, and 
did the consulting, conferring, and con- 
cluding for the delegates; and when they 
had decided, passed out the word as to 
whom the delegates should nominate. And 
generally speaking, the delegates did as 
they were told. They had little or nothing 
to say or do, except to vote for those for 
whom they were told to vote. “‘Theirs not 
to reason why.”’ To a great extent—a very 
great extent—this is done today. 


Convention Horse Trading 


Suppose the bosses were easy bosses and 
did not hold the reins too tightly or show 
the mailed fist, and clever managers sel- 
dom are openly rough, seldom crack the 
whip, seldom take the chance of needlessly 
starting revolt. On the contrary such men 
allow as much leeway as they safely can. 
So the subleaders—the smaller bosses in 
charge of county or district delegations— 
were and are given a free hand in the selec- 
tion of all candidates except the big ones, 
and even are gravely consulted about those. 

Then what takes place? The convention 
meets. The band plays. The crowd as- 
sembles in the gallery, women nervous and 
in a flutter. The party war horses, old- 
timers and their wives, sit on the platform, 
images of fidelity. Party notables gravely 
walk on the stage, expecting, and often re- 
ceiving, applause, albeit wholly perfunc- 
tory applause. The roll is called; great 
men make party speeches; more hand- 
clapping, unless the speech is too dull even 
for those whose business it is to approve 
with noise; finally the work of nominating 
candidates begins. 

Any candidate always can get some 
votes at first—his county and district must 
stand by him as a matter of custom and 
party good manners. But such demonstra- 
tion of local favor does not mean anything 
unless the candidate has made his peace— 
his deal—with the subleaders and, if the 
office is important, with the ruling boss or 
bosses. Finally the nominations are made, 
always with meaningless cheering. But 
meanwhile—from the moment the conven- 
tion is called to order, and before—the 
county and district leaders are making 
their bargains. 
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Says one of them to another, ‘‘ You want 
your man for state auditor, and I want my 
man for state treasurer. I'll give you so 
many votes for your man, if you’ll give me 
so many votes for my man.” 

“That’s reasonable,’ says the other 
county or district leader. “Just wait a 
minute till I see the boys; but don’t worry, 
for it’ll be all right.”’ 

Presently the two confer again for an in- 
stant. ‘I agree,” says the one. “Done,” 
says the other; and the nomination is 
made according to the bargain. 

This is ordinary convention procedure at 
its best. I am assuming a case where no 
money passes and where there is no corrup- 
tion, no dishonesty of any kind—not in law, 
at least. But it is what actually is done in 
the convention under the most favorable 
conditions; and it is done at the present 
moment. Within the past few months I was 
told by a district leader that he made such 
a deal with a brother leader of another dis- 
trict, and the two got their men nominated. 
The nominees were good men too. 


The Pennsylvania Revolt 


Such methods may turn out fine candi- 
dates and excellent: officials, but they are 
not chosen by the representative principle. 
On the other hand such methods may pro- 
duce candidates who are mere tools of local 
bosses, and if elected are no more than the 
hired men of those whose agents the local 
bosses really are. In either case the candi- 
dates and officials are not the fruit of our 
representative form of government. 

That was the main reason, at the begin- 
ning of the reform, that the convention was 
discarded and the primary adopted; just as 
the old-time party caucus gave way to the 
convention. 

The time came when—even at its best, 
be it repeated—the convention was no 
longer representative of the party voters. 
So it had to go. The change began in 
Crawford County, Pennsylvania, nearly 
seventy years ago. For the same reason 
that it started there, the primary idea 
spread all over the country. But this 
growth of the primary was very slow. Pro- 
fessional politicians and the nonpublic 
interests that flourished in—indeed, domi- 
nated—political parties for several decades 
after the Civil War, fought the primary as 
hard as they could. 

Also many others resisted the primary 
for the same reasons that Webster and Cal- 
houn opposed the convention. It gave the 
rag, tag and bobtail too much power, they 
said—and these honorable and intelligent 
foes of the primary made use of the very 
same words, in stating their opposition to 
that popular advance, that the big men of 
bygone days had made use of when stating 
their objection to the convention. 

To be sure we want to keep our repre- 
sentative form of government; of course, 
we want our parties to function on the rep- 
resentative principle. But representative 
of what? Representative of whom? 
Representative in what way? Representa- 
tive of the people or of nonpublic interests? 
Representative of the party voters—of the 
women and men who make up the party 
and must elect its candidates—or represen- 
tative of party bosses, party rings, personal 
machines? In short, do we want govern- 
ment of, by and for the people, or goy- 
ernment by our modern American ruling 
class—the professional politicians? 

I ask this question in good spirit and on 
the assumption that these professional 
politicians are both straight and sensible, 
as, indeed, most of them are. I am taking 
it for granted that they, or the most of 
them, are fairly good men who have at 
heart the party welfare and the public in- 
terest. They wish, of course, to get through 
this and that scheme of their own, but such 
personal plans are not important generally 
and do not hurt the public very much. 

But granting all this for the sake of ar- 
gument, is the convention, run by these 
men, representative of the party voters, 
representative of the people? If it isin any 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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Two great instruments 1n a single cabinet 


The gift that gives doubly- 


bs: is a musical instrument suchas you have 
always wanted for your home—an instrument of 
reasonable price and beautiful appearance, which 
combines in one cabinet the wonderful Orthophonic 
Victrola with the best radio that money can buy! 


These Victrola-Radiola combinations are the 
most versatile instruments in the world. There 1s 
no music or entertainment that they will not give 
you. All the classics. All the latest dance music, 


as recorded or broadcast by the leading orchestras. . 


Sporting events, play by play. Notable addresses, 
as though you were there yourself. These are yours, 
whenever you wish, as often as you desire! 


And this flood of entertainment comes to you 
with a lifelike realism, a beauty and depth of tone 
that has never before been equaled. That is because 
both the Victrola and the Radiola reproduce through 
the famous Orthophonic Tone-Chamber—a feature 
which is exclusively controlled by Victor! 


Thus Victor is able to offer music reproduced 
both from records and by radio, of a quality which 
cannot be equaled. All in one cabinet! You have 
the advantages of both, without being dependent 
upon either. 


If you are fond of music—and who is not?—this 
is the ideal way to provide it. In music, only the 
best is good enough. Here you have the best 
talking-machine and the best radio in the world, 
combined in one superb instrument! 


These great instruments are the outstanding 
values of the year. The supply, while ample, is not 
unlimited. Go now to the nearest Victor dealer and 
see them. You will agree that they offer all that 
good taste and discrimination could desire! 


A Remarkable Musical Value 


Orthophonic Victrola and Radiola Number Seven-three. List Price $375 


Semi-wall type cabinet in Spanish style, finished in mahogany, veneered, blended 


Batteries operating Radiola in special com- 
partment accessible from front of cabinet. 
Complete set Radiotrons furnished. . . . Lever- 
operated control valve permitting instanta- 
neous change from Orthophonic Victrola music 
to radio reception. . . . Controls forward—easy 
to operate. . . . Snap switch, positive battery 
control. . . . Outdoor or indoor antenna, with 


ground. Separate lids for Victrola and Radiola 
compartments. . . . Spring or electric motor, 
speed indicator and regulator. (Electric motor 
$35 additional.) ... Non-set automatic eccentric 
groove brake. Record stops automatically with- 
out pre-setting. . . . Equipped with Victor Rec- 
ord albums. Capacity for forty Victor Records. 
... See this great instrument at your dealer's! 
| 


| 
\ 
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—the Orthophonic Victrola and the Radiola 
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The Outstanding Musical Event 
of the Season 


On Saturday evening, January rst, Victor will broad- 
cast one of the greatest concerts ever presented. 


Those who will be heard on this memorable occa- 


sion are among the most famous living artists. 


The names of the artists and the program they will 
sing or play will be announced in the newspapers or 
may be procured from your local Victor dealer. 


This will be the first of a distinguished series of radio 


concerts under Victor auspices. 


and keeps on giving! 


The New 1 


Orthophonzc 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 


: “nis MASTER'S VOICE” 
ACO USPALOre 


LEE IESE ESE LER IS ELL MEDI SIE AMBII IIS 


with Radiola 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 


The Most Versatile Musical Instrument 
in the World 


Orthophonic Victrola—Orthophonic Electrola and Radiola 
Borgia Il. Number Nine-forty. List Price $1000 


Orthophonic Victrola and Orthophonic Electrola in 
their highest development, combined with Eight- 
tube Radiola Super-Heterodyne. Exceptional radio 
reception through Orthophonic system. Cabinet in 
Italian Renaissance style, walnut veneered, blended 
finish. A credit to any home or any surroundings. 

Operates from electric light socket . . . no batteries 
needed. . . . Plays all Victor Records on Orthophonic Vic- 
trola or gives electrical reproduction of records on Ortho- 
phonic Electrola. . . . Radiola tunes with one hand. . . 
Built-in loop antenna in cabinet. . . . Equipped with coup- 
ler for outside antenna. . . . Volume can be regulated to 
suit large or small room. . . . Reproduces all that can be 
had on records or from the air! 


The Electrola 
Presented in its Highest Development 


Number Twelve-twenty-five. List Price $625 


Where strong, clear music is desired—at home 
dances, in restaurants, concert halls, etc., the Electrola 
is the ideal instrument. The volume of music may be 
regulated from a whisper of sound to full band volume! 

Cabinet mahogany veneered, blended finish. Operates from 
electric light socket; no batteries needed. . . . Volume 
can be regulated to suit big hall or small room. .. . It is a 
most remarkable loud speaker for an independent radio set, 
if desired—jack provided for this purpose. 
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As fast as you'll care to 
travel, more power than 
you're likely ever to need, 
more comfortable than 
any car you've ever been 
in, be sure to try one out. 
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(Continued from Page 83) 
degree, is it as much representative of the 
party voters and the people as the primary 
is representative of them? If not, the 
representative-principle argument is all on 
the side of the primary and against the 
convention, is it not? 

But take into consideration the fact that 
the convention is the easiest and cheapest 
way for dishonest wealth and venal men to 
work their will upon the public through the 
enactment of bad laws and the defeat of 
good laws, through the maladministration 
of good laws and the enforcement of bad 
laws, and we have a reason against the con- 
vention that is far stronger than any that 
has been urged against the primary. With 
all its defects, it is a great deal harder to 
manipulate the primary than it was and is 
to manipulate a convention; and the 
primary costs rich men and corporations 
infinitely more to get results than the con- 
vention cost them. 

But we are told that the party platforms 
of both parties in many states have de- 
clared against the primary; and that these 
platform declarations bind members of 
legislatures to carry out such party pledges. 
This brings us to an examination of this 
device—the party platform—by which the 
professional politicians, nonpublic inter- 
ests, and also many able, sincere and dis- 
interested men, hope to get rid of the 
primary. 

What, then, is the party platform; how 
is it framed and adopted; how are such 
exceptional planks as the ones against the 
primary got into it? What figure does the 
party platform cut in elections and how 
far are minor planks issues in campaigns or 
made note of at all by the voters? 

With his amazing honesty and his curi- 
ously lucid mind—a lucidity which 
amounted to genius—Abraham Lincoln an- 
swered these questions more clearly, per- 
haps, than anyone else ever answered them. 


| He was speaking of forcing a presidential 
| candidate to state his position on every 


question—a practice out of which the party 
platform grew. 


Abraham Lincoln’s Analysis 


“By means of it,’’ said Lincoln, ‘‘meas- 
ures are adopted or rejected contrary to the 
wishes of the whole of one party and often 
nearly half of the other. 

“Three or four or half a dozen questions 
are prominent at a given time. The party 
selects its candidate, and he takes his posi- 
tion on each of these questions. 

“On all but one his positions have al- 
ready been indorsed at former elections and 
his party fully committed to them, but that 
one is new, and a large portion of them are 
against it. 

“But what are they to do? The whole 
was strung together, and they must take 
all or reject all. They cannot take what 
they like and leave the rest. So what they 
are already committed to being the major- 
ity, they shut their eyes and gulp the whole. 

“Next election still another—party 
proposal—is introduced in the same 
way. Now this is a process which 
we think is wrong.”’ 

Such was Lincoln’s analysis of the 
trickery by which political parties are com- 
mitted on public questions without the ap- 
proval or even knowledge of party voters. 
And he never got over his distrust of such 
party pronouncements. Even when, fi- 
nally, he joined the Republican Party, long 
after all other eminent leaders had rallied to 
its colors, Lincoln was suspicious of what 
might be done in its first national platform, 
framed at Philadelphia. He did not want 
Fremont nominated for President, but said 
that, since he—Lincoln—was in one party, 
he would support even Fremont unless the 
Republican convention platformed Lincoln 
out of the party by putting in planks that 
he thought wrong—italics are Lincoln’s. 

Lincoln was an experienced and an able 
politician as well as an honest man, and he 
knew how schemes were smuggled into 
party platforms in an effort to commit the 
party to those schemes. 
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All of us know that this is done today, 
even more than it was done in Lincoln’s 
time. Just what is the process? A com- 
mittee on resolutions is appointed to draft 
and report the party platform. On all ques- 
tions vividly “before the people that com- 
mittee states with fair accuracy the opinion 
of the rank and file of the party voters. 
But on new subjects in which the people are 
not interested the committee puts in all 
kinds of proposals. Usually these are in- 
nocent and are meant to placate noisy 
groups of voters. But often a very few de- 
termined men force into the party plat- 
form a pledge of which the party voters 
know nothing and which they would object 
to if they did know. 

However, that splinter is in the party 
platform, and if the party wins at the elec- 
tion, up bob those behind the trick and say 
that the people have demanded that the 
scheme be put through. Yet the campaign 
has been carried on and the election won on 
the big and immediate questions about 
which the voters were intensely concerned; 
not a word has been said by party speakers 
or newspapers about the new or the small 
matter which was inserted into the party 
platform in the manner described. 


Slippery Platform Planks 


No wonder Lincoln disliked such plat- 
form manipulation. When things of that 
kind, for which there is no party demand, 
are made a part of party platforms and 
nothing is said about them by party candi- 
dates or anyone else during the campaign— 
the party voters casting their ballots only 
on big questions—the honest and intelli- 
gent thing to do is to ignore such platform 
pledges just as the people ignored them at 
the ballot box, just as the party press and 
party orators and especially party candi- 
dates ignored them when appealing for 
votes during the campaign. ° 

Otherwise all kinds of schemes can be 
promoted and put through Congress or 
state legislatures. The promoters have only 
to say—and they do say to party members 
of such bodies—‘‘ Why, it’s in the party 
platform, and you’re bound to support it as 
a matter of party loyalty.” 

Of course there must be party platforms, 
but they should be brief, simple and rep- 
resentative of the settled thought of the 
decided majority of party voters. To go be- 
yond that is to make party platforms the 
political tools of little groups intent on some 
particular idea which those small groups 
think important, but which the great body 
of the party voters do not think about at 
all, or if they do, are against it. 

A great outcry is made against political 
bloes, a clamor not wholly justified or alto- 


. gether informed. On the whole these blocs 


are bad things for the general good, al- 
though sometimes they are right. But the 
practice of putting into platforms the de- 
mands made by little groups for particu- 
lar things that the party as a whole does 
not ask for and may object to—such a prac- 
tice is the greatest nourisher of political 
bloes that anybody can think of. Lincoln 
saw that long before blocs developed, and 
said that it was senseless and wrong. 

Now let us go back to the convention 
which adopted the platform, or which is in 
theory supposed to adopt it. The platform 
committee brings it in. The delegates have 
no idea what is in it, except. that it will set 
out party principles and the main features 
of the party program in accordance with 
the general sentiment of party voters. 
Some member of the committee reads the 
platform. Not many delegates hear what 
he reads, except those passages upon which 
he knows there is agreement among the 
delegates and which the reader knows will 
be greeted with applause. These planks he 
reads loudly and distinctly, other parts are 
not read clearly, and some, which managers 
know to be unpopular, are often read hur- 
riedly in an undertone, and even mumbled. 

The delegates have no idea what those 
parts of the platform are, and besides they 
are becoming impatient to get to the nomi- 
nations, or at least the county and district 
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leaders are in a hurry, if their deals have 
been made. So the platform reader gravely 
moves that the platform be adopted, and 
it is done, always without roll call. Nobody 
objects—there.is no chance to object, even 
if a delegate had the nerve to do so. He 
would only make himself unpleasantly con- 
spicuous if he could and did object, and he 
would'be turned down anyway, for he would 
be resisting the leaders. 

But he cannot protest, at least he cannot 
make effective objection. That has been at- 
tended to. The rules carefully provide that 
all proposals shall be referred to the plat- 
form committee without debate—a neces- 
sary procedure, no doubt, since it prevents 
disorder and delay. 

But it also prevents objection to the 
platform in the convention; indeed, it 
closes the door to any inquiry into the 
platform. No matter what the theory, that 
is the way it works. 

In this fashion many proposals and 
pledges are smuggled into party platforms 
without convention delegates knowing 
what they are, much less party voters. 
Cases have occurred within very recent 
years where such a thing was formally done 
by party conventions, and the first that the 
delegates learned about it was when they 
read the evening papers. Even indorse- 
ment of a favorite son of a state as its 
presidential candidate has been jammed 
into a party platform in this fashion. The 
indorsement was read so quietly and the 
convention was so noisy that only those on 
the inside were aware what was going on. 

It was in such a manner that many plat- 
form declarations have been made against 
the primary. At best the proposed repeal 


or mangling of that great popular reform ~ 


was jumbled up with a mass of other ques- 


tions of more or less importance; and be it 


repeated, party speakers, party news- 
papers and party candidates were careful to 
say nothing about it during the campaign. 
Yet it proposes one of the biggest changes 
ever made in the history of political parties; 
and demand is made of members of legisla- 
tures to put the scheme through because it 
is in the party platform. 


Would it not be fairer to submit so im-— 


portant a question to the people by itself? 
We who favor the primary would welcome 
such a test and abide by the result of it. If 
the primary is bad on the whole and the 
convention good on the whole, why not let 
the voters say so directly? Why not give 
them a chance to choose between the two 
systems, and choose without cluttering up 
their minds with other questions? 


When a Gun is Needed 


If it is said that not many vote at party 
primaries, the answer is that from five to 
ten times as many party voters get to the 
polls on primary day as the number who 


used to vote for convention delegates. A 


further answer is that at most times there 
is no reason for great interest, but some- 
times there is the gravest reason for in- 
tense interest, and at such times the party 
voters throng to the polls. It is like the 
old saying about not often needing a pistol 
in Texas in former days, but when it was 
needed it was needed badly and at once. 
In the limited space of a magazine ar- 
ticle it is not possible to deal with all phases 
of so big a subject as the mode of choosing 
candidates for office. Many must be left 
untouched; only the more pressing ones 
can be taken up. Other aspects of the 
primary and convention are almost as 
weighty as those I have tried to examine; 


some may think them of greater moment. 


For example, the effect of primary or con- 
vention on women—in practical effect the 
convention disfranchises women; or on 
workingmen—the convention gags them, 
and, still worse, gives the venal labor 
leader his chance; or on school-teachers— 
the convention ignores them entirely. 

To sum up, the heart of the question is: 


Do we want a government of, by and for — 


the people? Yes or no! 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of two articles 


by Mr. Beveridge. 
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“8 FILM-FREE TEETH & 


ARE 


HEALTHY WHITE TEETH 


ACCORDING TO PRESENT-DAY DENTAL FINDINGS 


—daily freed of the dangerous 
film on teeth to which science 
attributes many tooth and gum 
disorders. What many authori- 


ties now suggest doing for it. 


HAT clear teeth and firm healthy 

gums are largely the result of daily 
removal of film from teeth is largely the 
dental opinion of today. 


As a result, thinking people—largely on 
dental advice—are adopting a new way 
of tooth cleansing, a way embodied in the 
special film-removing dentifrice called 
Pepsodent, Old-time brushing you may 
find a failure in successfully fighting film. 


Can be felt with tongue— 
a danger to teeth and gums 


Film can be felt by running the tongue 
across the teeth—a slippery sort of coat- 
ing that clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays, forming a breeding place for 
bacteria. 

By holding in contact with teeth food 
particles which ferment and cause acid, 
film fosters tooth decay. 

By being the basis of tartar, film with 
millions of germs it breeds is a chief cause 
of pyorrhea and gum disturbances. 


By absorbing discolorations from _ food, 
smoking, etc., film makes otherwise clear 


~ teeth look dull and lustreless. 


Clear teeth and firm gums are invited, ac- 
cording to high dental opinion, only when film 
is removed regularly (every day) from the teeth. 


Now an effective combatant removes film, 
firms gums 


Pepsodent acts first to curdle the film. Then 
it thoroughly removes the film in gentle safety 


to enamel. 


At the same time, it acts to firm the 
gums — Pepsodent, the quality denti- 
frice, provides, for this purpose, the 
most recent dental findings in gum 
protection science knows today. 


Pepsodent also multiplies the alka- 


FREE—Mail coupon for 10-day tube to The 
Pepsodent Company, Dept. 839, 1104 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, U. S. A. Only 
one tube to a family. 


INIGOUGESS tree ete Lone eh meee SERIE 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 191 George St., 
Toronto, Canada. London Office, 42 Southwark 
Bridge Rd., London, S. E. 1. The Pepsodent Co. 
(Australia), Ltd., 187 Clarence St., Sydney, N.S. W. 

2211 


The art of smiling charmingly is the 
art of caring properly for one’s teeth. 
That is why Pepsodent, urged by 
dental authorities for its unique ther- 
apeutic and prophylactic properties, 
is also universally placed by experts, 
these days, near the top of the list of 
modern beauty aids. 


Or BS 


linity of the saliva. And thus aids in neu- 
tralizing mouth acids as they form. 


It multiplies the starch digestant of the 
saliva. Thus combats starch deposits which 
might otherwise ferment and form acids. 


No other method known to present-day 
science embodies protective agents like 
those in Pepsodent. 


Please accept Pepsodent test 


Send the coupon for a 10-day tube. Brush 
teeth this way for 10 days. Note how 
thoroughly film is removed. The teeth 
gradually lighten as film coats go. Then 


for 10 nights massage the gums with Pepso- 
dent, using your finger tips; the gums then 
should start to firm and harden. 


At the end of that time, we believe you will 
agree, that next to regular dental care, Pepso- 
dent provides the utmost science has discov- 
ered for better tooth and gum protection. 


moved to let him get in. The cubby glim- 
mered with the dull light from the in- 
strument board in the open cockpit above. 
Captain Metcalf was sitting at the wheel, 
feeling tentatively for the rudder bar with 
his feet, as if he were an organist about to 
commence an overture. Smith pulled up 
through the trap and crawled to one side. 
The soles of Hoskins’ feet disappeared in 
the gloom as he crawled forward through 
the tiny door that led into the forward gun 
turret. 

The sergeant’s head came through the 
trap in the flooring. He waved a hand to 
Smith to move backward into the bomb 
chamber next to the petrol tanks. The noise 
from the simmering engines blasted all 
thought of speech. Smith crouched on the 
thin boards of the runway and waited. 
Mr. McKenzie’s head came up through the 
trap into the dim light. His pipe was gone 
from his mouth and he had his helmet on. 
He crawled upward into the control cock- 
pit beside Captain Metcalf. 

The gunnery sergeant leaned forward on 
his hands and knees and snapped the hatch 
into place. There was a moment’s pause. 

Smith wished he could see something. 
He felt along the trembling side fabric until 
his fingers touched a strut. No seam. No 
eyelet. Nothing. Rat ina hole. Stupid. He 
moved his feet impatiently. If he could 
only stand up in the control cockpit beside 
the pilot! 

The sergeant crawled aft along the run- 
way planking. His hand touched Smith’s 
shoulder and pushed him down on his 
haunches. Then he held up the radium 
face of his wrist watch and pointed to the 
time. His finger nail traveled down the 
dial to two o’clock and on to forty-two min- 
utes after. His face came close to Smith’s 
ear and he screamed against the engine 
roar, ‘Myke ’self com’table!”’ 

Smith nodded and they sat down to- 
gether to wait. Inane, this. Crouched in 
the darkness, in a tiny hole, with the bomb 
racks on the right, the first petrol tanks 
behind and a wall of fabric rippling stiffly 
in the back draft of the engines on the left. 
In front, over the gunnery sergeant’s head, 
Captain Metcalf’s feet showed in the faint 
glow. McKenzie had taken his place at the 
controls. Maddening not to be able to 
see. Smith fumed silently and strained his 
eyes forward. The gunnery sergeant set- 
tled down on the runway planking and 
hugged his knees. Nothing to do but wait. 
Absurd. 

Above, in the control cockpit, Captain 
Metcalf stared into the darkness ahead. A 
pocket flash winked on the ground below. 
Mr. McKenzie’s feet stiffened on the rud- 
der bar. He took one hand from the wheel 
and slowly pushed the throttles forward. 
The engines whined quickly on a rising note 
until they reached their full pitch—a tre- 
mendous screaming monotone that thrust 
once fiercely into ear drums and stayed 
with such insistence that presently it was 
as if there was nosound. Forty shiv- 
ered for a moment and settled into a con- 
tinuous rippling tremor of wire and strut 
and fabric. 

The boards of the runway chattered and 
trembled against Smith’s heels. His ears 
itched under his helmet. The engines were 
warm now. They whined slowly down to 
their old note and sighed gently at six hun- 
dred revolutions a minute. 

The light on the ground winked again for 
the chocks to be pulled out from in front of 
the huge wheels of the landing gear. Again 
Mr. McKenzie’s hand touched the throttle. 
This time Forty lurched forward stub- 
bornly and settled into an ambling waddle 
out toward the center of the airdrome. 
The wheels bumped on the uneven ground 
and the cockpit rocked in short pushes and 
thrusts. Presently the big bomber stopped 
again to wait for the rest of the formation. 
Through the darkness, Captain Metcalf 
watched the flame tatters from the exhausts 
of the other ships as they wabbled into 
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line. His hand rested on Mr. McKenzie’s 
shoulder. A long saber of light leaped out 
from the blackness behind and lashed across 
the airdrome in a broad white pathway. 
Metcalf’s fingers bit into McKenzie’s shoul- 
der. The throttle came forward in a swift 
movement, full on. Forty jumped in 
amazement, tottered for a second and 
then started on a slow trot along the light 
path—a trot that increased to a run—a run 
that became a gallop. Like a fat old lady, 
she was—an old lady with her skirts gath- 
ered up—scampering away in fright. 

Young McKenzie’s hands tightened on 
the huge wheel. Metcalf bent suddenly 
and snapped on the navigating lights—a 
little white light at the tail, and red and 
green dots on the wing tips. Then slowly 
the control wheel came backward under 
MecKenzie’s hands. The undercarriage 
bumped, bumped, the cockpit lurched 
gently and the saber of light was gone. 
Darkness—yawning, cavernous darkness, 
broken only by the faint shaded glow of the 
instruments. It was as if a closet door had 
been slammed in their faces. Rushing 
headlong, they were, at a hundred and 
some odd miles an hour, into black nothing- 
ness. 

Mr. McKenzie sat stiffly at the wheel, 
with the muscles of his jaw drawn into 
tight cords, staring straight ahead. Met- 
calf, with his chin on the cowling, stared 
backward to catch the faint silhouette of 
the other machines as they rose against the 
lighter darkness of the night sky. He 
pulled his dead pipe from his pocket and 
stuck it between his teeth. Down the long, 
smooth fabric surface of the fuselage, he 
could see a dark blotch—the head and 
shoulders of one of the after cockpit gun- 
ners. He turned around again and read 
the story of the instrument board—air 
speed, registered by the Pitot tubes. Right! 


Engine revolutions. Right! Altitude, 
twelve hundred. Cross bubble. Center of 
tube. Longitudinal bubble. Slightly for- 
ward. Right for climbing. Then he 


squatted calmly on the step, leaned his 
head against the edge of the seat, yawned 
and closed his eyes as if he had just fin- 
ished a boring book in his hut and was 
about to catch forty winks. 

Seven men, streaking through space with 
a cargo of bombs weighing hundreds of 
pounds. Seven men about to blast day- 
light into the factories of Mannheim. Seven 
men unable to do a thing but read the story 
of the instrument board. Fighting by dic- 
tation. Cavalry charging in a treadmill. 
So many minutes on the synchronized 
chronometer, such-and-such a compass 
bearing at such-and-such a speed. A wave 
of the hand, a pull on the bomb toggles and 
home. From take-off to landing—nothing 
to see but the instruments or perhaps a 
river glint in the darkness below. 

Old Smith had known when they left the 
ground. The runway from slanting up- 
ward to the door of the forward gunnery 
turret had come slowly down to level. That 
was all—that and the fact that the wheels 
no longer bumped and the lurching of the 
cockpit was longer and fuller and less fre- 
quent. 

He crouched in stubborn silence, disap- 
pointment gnawing at his heart. Fighting? 
Humph! It was all worked out beforehand. 
Six little glass dials did the whole thing. 
Stupid. 

His legs were cramped and his neck 
ached from the infernal throbbing of the 
engines. After an eternity, the gunnery 
sergeant stirred and crawled forward on 
handsandknees. Captain Metcalf crouched 
beside him, and Smith knew by their 
cupped hands that they were shouting into 
each other’s ears. Not a word reached him, 
and they were only four feet away. Pres- 
ently the sergeant came back and Captain 
Metcalf’s feet disappeared in the open cock- 
pit above. Other feet took their place— 
Mr. McKenzie’s. They were like children 
playing hide and seek in an attic—moving 


about slowly, awkwardly, noiselessly, lest 
they be caught. 

Hours ago, it must have been, since they 
left the ground—hours. Old Smith was 
frantic from cramp. He stretched out his 
legs and rubbed them. He fiexed his arms. 
He cursed luridly and settled back again 
against the strut that seared into his back. 

When he opened his eyes, the sergeant 
was gone and a sharp scythe of wind cut at 
his lungs. He stared and shivered with the 
biting cold. The sergeant’s body was half 
in and half out of the door to the forward 
cockpit. Slowly he crawled backward and 
shut the door. Smith pulled off his glove 
and looked at his watch. Thirty-four min- 
utes after two. He rose to his haunches. 

The sergeant stopped at the control cock- 
pit. He and Mr. McKenzie had a map on 
their knees. Presently Mr. McKenzie 
nodded gravely and his head and shoulders 
disappeared above. There was a moment’s 
pause, then the engines cut suddenly and 
the silence howled in Smith’s ears—howled 
so loudly that it was several seconds before 
he heard the wild scream of wind in the fly- 
ing wires as the nose dipped forward into 
the dive. The sergeant crawled up the 
sloping planking to him and yelled into his 
ear: ‘‘We’re on! ’Arf amo’ now! Let go 
the after toggles when I slap you!” 

The wire scream rose to a wild shriek and 
suddenly two quick ‘‘ Pomps!”’ sounded far 
above and to the right. The sergeant 
grinned. ‘“‘Archie!’’ he yelled. 

Mr. McKenzie’s face appeared again in 
the passage. He was staring upward into 
the control cockpit. He raised his hands on 
a level with his chin, palms downward and 
fingers pointed aft to the two crouching 
figures in the toggle chamber. The wire 
scream rose to a vicious shriek and died 
suddenly in a long banshee wail. The run- 
way planking became almost level again, 
and the motors coughed and whined into 
life. Smith’s hands were on the toggles, 
touching gingerly, trembling with the cold. 

Suddenly Mr. McKenzie’s jaw clamped 
shut and his hands snapped down to the 
level of his knees. The gunnery sergeant’s 
hand shot out and slapped Smith’s shoul- 
ders. Four times Smith’s wrists jerked and 
the toggles hesitated and pulled free under 
his fingers. Four times the runway re- 
bounded gently against the soles of his feet. 
Now the sergeant himself was yanking the 
forward toggles—quickly, methodically, like 
a sacristan playing upon a carillon. One- 
two. One. One-two. Then in a flash the 
runway planking soared upward and to the 
right in a sickening sweep. Old Smith lost 
his footing for a brief second and crashed 
backward against the side struts. He 
groped for a handhold and clung toit. Far 
below, a choked crash thumped sullenly in 
the night air, and another, like the stamping 
of stallions on rotten stable boards. Then 
the engines opened again into their full- 
throated drowning roar and the crashing 
died abruptly. 

From somewhere light came—blinding 
white light that flooded the cubby and the 
cockpit from below. The runway planking 
swept up to the left and slanted again at a 
wild angle, but the searchlight followed and 
stayed with it. Old Smith could see the 
gunnery sergeant clutching the next strut. 
The lines of his face were stark in an agony 
of suspense. Suddenly, on all sides, above 
and below, there came again that plomp- 
plomping of Archie shells, stabbed with the 
quick, cold chatter of Hoskins’ machine 
gun. The runway planking shuddered un- 
der their feet and swept through a quick are 
into darkness. 

Captain Metcalf had side-slipped out of 
the light or Hoskins had pinked it. 

Presently Metcalf’s feet came into view, 
then his head. He took his dead pipe from 
his teeth and wiped his mouth with the back 
of his hand. McKenzie had taken his place 
for the run home. The sergeant watched 
Metcalf for a moment and then nodded in 
satisfaction to Smith. 
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“Orl right!” he screamed through his 
cupped hands. “Sleep now, if you’ve a 
mind to. On our wye ’ome!”’ 

Smith stared at him in amazement and 
his mouth dropped open, but the sergeant 
was already bedding himself down on the 
planking. By gad, sir, it wasn’t right! 
Nothing had happened, and yet here it was 
all over and the bombs gone! He couldn’t 
understand it. He crouched sullenly in his 
corner. Here they were over Germany and 
nothing to show for it but a half dozen 
bursts from the machine gun and the 
empty bomb racks. And the sergeant was 
asleep already at his feet! By gad, sir, if he 
were Captain Metcalf, he’d show them a 
thing or two! He’d go down, he would, and 
let ’em have it from all the guns; strafe 
them properly. This was no war—this was 
a pantomime to music. A few bombs, a few 
shots and home. And all done by little 
grinning instrument dials! He sat there in 
the darkness, fuming and staring at the 
sleeping sergeant, while Forty sang 


on into the night. He was cheated, hoaxed, — 


sold. There was nothing to it. 

The cold crept into his bones presently — 
a thin toxic cold that luiled him into drow- 
siness. Hestretched out his legs and leaned 
back against the strut. For a moment more 
he tried to nurse his indignation, but it was 
no go. His eyes closed and he slept. . . . 

The engines had been cut some time be- 
fore. He woke with a start and his ears 
strained against the echoing silence. Out- 
side the wall of fabric, the wires howled in a 
thin, piercing shriek. The sergeant still 
slept on the runway, with his head pillowed 
in his arm. The motors popped for a mo- 
ment and died down with a long whistling 
sigh that melted again into wire scream. 
There was a slight bump, and another, a 
crunch of the shock absorbers recoiling in 
their cylinders on the undercarriage below. 
The runway lurched drunkenly and the 
sergeant jumped to his feet. The lurching 
became a slow wabble. The wabble be- 
came a short, snapping -bounce. The 
bounce ended in a shiver. And Forty —— 
stood still, pulsating gently to the slow tick- 
ing over of its propellers. 

They were opening the trap under the 
control cockpit. Smith crawled forward 
behind the sergeant. There was sand below, 
dimly visible in the first gray light of morn- 
ing. The engines sputtered and died com- 
pletely. 

The crew dropped through the trap one 
by one to stretch and yawn upon the beach. 
Far down the sands, velvet combers crawled 
slowly shoreward, thrusting their lace fringes 
ahead of them up the beach. Captain Met- 
calf yawned. 

‘“Sendsomeonetotelephonetothe’drome, 
sergeant,’ he said. ‘‘ We’re west of Dunkirk 
somewhere. Hello!’’ He pointed upward. 
“Here come two more of our crowd.”’ 

They watched until the two other planes 
whistled in to their landings down the beach. 

“You ’Oskins,” snapped the sergeant, 
“trot along up the dunes and wyte a few 
moments until we see ’ow many land. Go 
inland until yer find a town, then signal 
through to the ’drome and report us in to 
the O. C. Mind you, give ’em the nyme of 
the town you call from. Spell hit—don’t 
try to pronounce hit! Tell ’im we’re on the 
beach wyting orders fer to proceed to the 
airdrome as soon as the shell holes from 
larst night is filled in, if any. Sharply 
now!” 

“All right, you men,” said Metcalf. 
“Turn in for your beauty sleep.” * 

They dropped down upon the sand under 
the huge wings and slept where they lay. 

Old Smith was the last to sleep. He 
snorted once under his breath. ‘Air raid— 
humph! Seaside picnic rather.” Once 
more his tired eyes fluttered open. Above 
his head, on the gray snout of Forty —— 
there were white letters—the name of the 
ship—and the name was Kewpie. Then he 
turned his back indignantly and slept. 

i (Continued on Page 93) 
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you mght forget 


O ONE thinks of “giving” a 
child, for Christmas, an eye- 
sight examination. You can 
see your boy’s rueful look, 
as he finds in the toe of his 
stocking a bit of folded paper 
“good for one eyesight ex- 
amination.” A banknote he could understand; 
that he knows. A certificate, good for mer- 
chandise, he can spell out and translate into 


mask your duty to his eyesight as a “gift”— 
- you couldn’t quite face that crestfallen look 
|, of his. He just doesn’t understand—and he 
|| doesn’t want to—for he doesn’t know. 


> Yet he knows precisely as much as his fa- 
> ther and mother have taught him. No more. 
They haven’t taught him yet that the eyesight 
which lets him enjoy every material object in 
life is the one priceless gift of all. 


i sk yourself this Christmas-tide whether 
those two—your son, your daughter— 
shall have just “object-gifts,” ironically called 
“presents” because the present is as long as 
most of them last. Will you deliberately start 
those children up the path of 1927 a little 
nearer to queer headaches, a little surer to 
lag in their school-work, and more likely every 
hour to be handicapped for lack of eyesight 
correction? Will the object-gifts you give 
them compensate them—for your neglect? 


Of course you answer indignantly “No!” 


terms of an object. But you don’t quite dareq 


i 
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— 


—the one priceless gift of all! 


Your parental guardianship is being impeached, 
you say. But is it? 


Have you professional assurance that your 
children’s eyes are improving as their bodies are 
growing? Have you had their eyes examined, 
recently or regularly? Or have you put off 
that annoyance, like a haircut or a 1927 motor 
license? It is a mad life indeed that makes 
partial blindness a petty annoyance! 


oe is an eyesight specialist near you. He 


isa man to be trusted. He is trained. Fifty 
years ago he was hard to find, and his pre- 
scriptions indifferently effectual. ‘Today he is 
professionally trained, scientifically equipped. 
He knows all that tireless research has dis- 
covered of how to correct defective eyesight, 
and how to prevent it in growing children. 


Don’t class his service to you as an “object- 
eft.” Just have your youngsters’ eyes exam- 
ined before the holiday. Hope that those 
eyes will need no glasses. But if they do, thank 
Heaven that you found it out early. 

Then fill the stockings bulging, heap the 


table, load the tree. For with those “presents” 
you have given them likewise a future. 


American Optical Company Southbridge Mass US A 
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He Will Serve You Better 
and Save You Money 


Firestone builds tires exclusively for 
the regular tire dealer and for orig- 
inal equipment on the cars of lead- 
ing automobile makers. Firestone 
standards of quality and volume 
production, with distribution direct 
to the dealer through 145 Branch- 
es and Warehouses, place Firestone 
Dealers in a position to give you 
lowest prices and prompt service 
on fresh, clean tires of all types 
and in all sizes. 


It has always been the Firestone 
policy to secure raw materials in 
the primary markets of the world. 
‘To protect the source of supply and 
obtain crude rubber on he most 
economical basis, ten Firestone 
offices, with expert buyers, pur- 
chase rubber direct from the plant- 
ers in the principal rubber centers 
of the Far East. At Singapore, 
Firestone owns and operates a large 
plant and warehouse where planta- 
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tion rubber is shipped, washed, re- 
fined and graded by experts from the 
Firestone Laboratories at Akron. 
Thus uniform quality is assured 
and middlemen’s profits eliminated. 
Cotton, too, is purchased in the 
primary markets and shipped direct 
to the Firestone fabric mills, where 
the highest quality of cord fabric 
is produced. 


The Firestone Dealer is backed by 
an organization world-wide in 
scope and influence—an institution 
whose success is the outcome of a 
single purpose, steadfastly upheld, 
to build tires of the highest quality 
and reduce the cost of tire mileage. 


You can depend upon the 
Firestone Dealer—not only for the 
“Better Service” which goes with 
these better tires, but for the econ- 
omy, safety and comfort that only 
Gum-Dipped Tires can give. 
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MEM O RY MGS Reine 


that link yesterday with tomorrow 


ofp 
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TH CuristMAs TREE of 

yesteryear ... flowering 
with a wondrous array of tin- 
seled treasures . . . but where 
are those gifts of a decade ago? 
Let’s take a backward glance — 


“NINETEEN SIXTEEN .. . that 
was the year we all went 
together and bought father the 
scarf pin and lodge emblem. And 
Mother got the diamond bar pin, 
remember? But what did we give 


CapRoraay 


Alice and Ralph that year?’ 


How c Leary the jeweled 
gifts sparkle through the mists 
of memory! And how we treas- 
ure these tokens as years roll on! 
Long after commonplace presents 
are forgotten, precious jewels 
remain, a constant reminder of 
love and thoughtfulness. 


They are Memory Markers 
..... that link Yesterday with 
Tomorrow. 
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lhe treasure house 
of beautiful and useful 
Girts 


No wonder the enchanted 
aisles of the Jewelry Store rep- 
resent, to all of us, a Land of 
Dreams Come True. This en- 
trancing treasure house is 
heaped high with beautiful 
gifts that serve a_ practical 
purpose. Here you'll find the 
one perfect present for each 
name on your list . . . Your 
jeweler has a selection for 
every purse, every person, 
every personality. 
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(Continued from Page 88) 
Four times Smith went over the lines on 


’ night raids and crouched in the gloom of 
the toggle chamber. Four times he fumed. 


inwardly at the blind, unhurried method of 
the business; at the apparent lack of com- 
pleteness, at the absurd ease with which the 
stupid show was done. He was part of the 
regular crew now and drawing flying pay 
accordingly. The sergeant seemed to think 
that was incentive enough, but Smith had 
another reason for sticking. It was the 
lesser of two evils to him. Between pail 
carrying and flying, there was a slight rub 
in favor of the latter. They were both dis- 
gustingly tame and smelled of slackerism to 
him, but flying didn’t give one so great a 
crick in the back. 

It was toward the end of the month when 
he went out on his last raid in Kewpie. 
He had learned a. few tricks of the trade. 
He knew that after the toggles were pulled, 
the runway lurched through a wide are and 
sloped sharply upward, because the pilot 
was climbing and banking to spoil the range 
of the anti-aircraft batteries on the ground. 
He knew why the engines slowed just before 
the bomb signal. It threw the batteries and 


searchlights off the scent and gave Metcalf 


and young McKenzie a moment to squint 
overside for a glimpse of the translucent 
black ribbon of the Rhine—to catch the 
blacker smudge of Mannheim in their 
bomb sights. 

That night of the last raid the wind had 
changed direction and thrown them off the 
course. From his gloomy cubby, Smith 
watched the sergeant and Mr. McKenzie as 
they pored over their map in the glow of 
the luminous instruments. Presently they 
laid the map out upon the runway planking 
and went at it with a small pocket flash. 
Several times young McKenzie scribbled on 
the border in pencil, drew a cross line and 
added the result. The sergeant’s lips were 
seamed together and his head shook slowly 
each time. Then McKenzie climbed up into 
the control cockpit and Metcalf came down 
to figure and shake his head. Smith’s eyes 
closed and he crouched on his haunches, 
alert but utterly bored. 

Suddenly his eyes blinked open, blinded 
by a sudden drenching bath of white light 
from below. He started to his feet just as 
Hoskins’ machine gun began to laugh coldly 
up forward—horrid, idiotic laughter. The 
sergeant and Metcalf were on their knees 
over the map, staring open-mouthed. The 
runway lurched sharply just as the shrap- 
nel chorus opened on all sides with its in- 
fernal plomp-plomping. 

Smith clutched wildly at his strut and lay 
almost flat out against the side of the pas- 
sage with the force of the wild banking. 
But the light stayed and the plomping 
thumped all around them. Suddenly the 
strut jumped under Smith’s hand—jumped 
as if it had been hammered sharply with a 
sledge. The sergeant tripped and fell to his 
knees, like a doll with its sawdust half run 
out. Captain Metcalf’s feet stumbled, and 
fumbled awkwardly on the steps to the 
cockpit; they turned, they stepped back. 
His knees carhe into view. They doubled 
and his legs gave way as he plunged back 
heavily across the sergeant’s body. 

For a moment Smith thought that they 
had been thrown by the force of the sudden 
climbing turn. The runway was almost at 
right angles. Then, quickly, Smith started 
forward, for the two men didn’t move, but 
lay huddled grotesquely against the fabric, 
and the runway was torn and splintered 
around their feet. He poked his head up 
into the control cockpit. Mr. McKenzie, 


with his mouth drawn into a blue line, was . 


jerking and twisting the big wheel in front 
of him, trying frantically to side-slip out of 
the searchlight. 

Smith hesitated. Searchlights—town— 
town—Mannheim. He ricocheted back 
into the plunging bomb chamber and pulled 
madly on the toggles. The engines coughed 
and snorted and the runway bounded 
against his feet as the bombs fell free. For 
a moment the light disappeared and Kew- 
pie came level again. He jerked the last 
three toggles and bolted forward. He stood 
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on the steps beside McKenzie, waiting. 
The cockpit bucked and jerked wildly in 
short lurches and suddenly the light came 
again, flooding everything. McKenzie’s 
arm shot out, pointing ahead just as the 
plomping shrapnel began again. Smith 
stared. Silhouetted against the light, he 
saw Hoskins in the forward gun turret with 
his head and arms dangling loosely over the 
rim. He ducked down into the passage and 
crawled forward to the door. He yanked it 
open and grabbed Hoskins’ ankle, pulling it 
toward him into the passage. He crawled 
into the cockpit and reached for the gun. 
There—below—right in the center of the 
blazing white cone of light! His eyes trav- 
eled the sights and he pressed the trigger. 
The spade grip in his other hand pounded 
with the stuttering, jerking recoil, but he 
held it on, spraying steel-jacketed lead in a 
slow are, firing by rule of thumb—point- 
blank, for he knew nothing of aerial gun- 
nery. But the light went out. The tiny 
cockpit thrashed through the air as the 
huge plane turned. There were more 
lights behind, groping, searching, but never 
quite putting their fingers on Kewpie. 
Smith turned and twisted in the cockpit, 
watching and waiting, but the lights 
dropped behind them and presently they 
were only tiny crossed tracings far down on 
the border of the velvet curtain behind. 

Slowly he crawled back to the control 
cockpit and dragged himself up beside the 
pilot. Young McKenzie turned his head 
and nodded. Below, in the runway, Smith 
could see Captain Metcalf’s feet lolling 
loosely and moving with the vibration. He 
started once to crawl down to see if either 
the sergeant or Metcalf were alive. Hos- 
kins, in the forward passage, was gone be- 
yond a doubt. As he moved, McKenzie’s 
hand touched his shoulder and pointed to 
the seat. He shook his head and his lips 
and eyes said, ‘‘Stay here.” 

Smith stayed, slumped back against the 
cushioned seat, staring drowsily into the 
cold darkness that rushed toward them. 
Hours he stayed, through the endless mo- 
notony while the limping engines coughed 
and sputtered their slow way to the Chan- 
nel coast. Then presently Mr. McKenzie 
signaled for Smith to put his hands on the 
throbbing wheel. He was weakening, him- 
self, and needed more strength on the con- 
trols. McKenzie’s eyes shut and opened 
slowly in infinite fatigue and agony. The 
slow hands of the chronometer crept on to- 
ward dawn and the distant beaches. 

The starboard engine was choking and 
gasping like an old man who will die before 
the dawn. Annoyance—petty, tired an- 
noyance trembled across young McKenzie’s 
face. The engine drew in its last breath and 
its soul passed. McKenzie cut both throt- 
tles and pushed the wheel forward into a 
slow glide. There was a faint bluish haze 
below and the altimeter gave them four 
thousand feet. 

The wind sighed gently in the flying wires 
as they glided down. McKenzie tried to 
say something, but his voice was a helpless 
whisper. Smith stared over the side, won- 
dering what the next move was to be. He 
was very tired and his right foot was numb 
with cold. Slowly he saw the faint bluish 
haze creep up to meet them. It must be 
the ground—it probably was the ground. 

Slowly the altimeter needle sank toward 
sea level. McKenzie roused himself pain- 
fully and peered over the rim of the cockpit. 
Then suddenly his face was pinched with 
fright. His hand touched something beside 
him. Light flared in a cold white glow from 
both lower wing tips and rippled along strut 
and wire until the whole dark mass of 
Kewpie stood out in relief—there was 
ground below. So close it was that Smith 
could see a torn brick wall and a pygmy 
figure with arms raised. 

Under. McKenzie’s hands the wheel 
started to move backward. Smith helped 
him pull on it. It stuek—and McKenzie 
crumpled suddenly and slid from the seat. 
Smith pulled with every stringy muscle in 
his old arms. There was a crash that 
snapped his head forward. Out of the cor- 
ner of his eye he saw the starboard engine 
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tear loose and hurl itself forward, trailing 
wire and broken struts after it. Kewpie’s 
nose whipped around and melted quite 
away. Behind, everything tore loose and 
shuffled forward with the sound of a bass 
drum when the head has been kicked in. 

Presently there was a whistling shriek 
and a thump and the patter of shrapnel. 
Again it came, and again. The light was 
gone now—the wing-tip flares had burned 
out. After a moment the shrapnel stopped. 
A knife cut into Kewpie’s rumpled fabric 
with a soft, dry sigh. A voice whispered 
harshly, ‘Anyone alive?” 

A voice whispered back, ‘‘ Yes.”’ 

The first voice hesitated and the knife 
cut again at the fabric. A head appeared. 
Arms reached into the smashed cockpit, 


, groping and feeling in the darkness. They 
touched a leg. 


“By gad, sir, not that leg!” 

“Hasy, man—not so loud! You’re way 
to hell and gone up the line and it’s almost 
light. We’ll have more shrapnel in a mo- 
ment.” 

Slowly and carefully they pulled young 
McKenzie out, and then they pulled Smith 
through the broken side. There was one 
man alive in the after cockpit. On their 


shoulders, they carried the three across the | 


uneven ground and behind a slight ridge 
that was already graying in the morning 
light. 

They were threading through the débris 
in the gully now—débris that smelled sick- 
ish sweet and moldy. On they went up the 
other side. McKenzie groaned and then 


screamed sharply. A hand slapped across | 
his mouth with a soft smack. For hours | 


they seemed to go on and on. Then a 
shaded flicker of a candle stopped them. 

Inside the C. C. S. it was hot and warm, 
and the air seared the lungs with a clean 
acid tang. There was a littered table and a 
row of tired, dirty faces sitting upon the 
benches along the damp wall. 

“Night bomber crash, sir. This one’s an 
officer.” 

The surgeon nodded and pinched out his 
cigarette. Hard-faced male nurses moved 
mechanically in the background. 


Smith looked up wearily from the floor. | 


Then suddenly his eyes blazed. ‘Stoop 
down here, my man!” he thundered. The 
private stiffened and bent down. Smith 
pointed a shaking finger at his collar badge. 
raYiou re, Dak le Lx, 1-77 

“Yes, sir. You crashed in the Kent’s 
support trenches.” 


“Damn the crash!” snapped Smith. 


“Why didn’t. you say you were Duke of | 


Kent’s?” 

“T, sir?”’ The surgeon rubbed his lips 
with a finger and beckoned for a nurse. He 
knelt beside Smith and cut away his left 
sleeve. ‘‘Gently now,” he said. 

Smith stared at him with hot light in his 
tired eyes. “Young man,” he said, “‘I was 
wounded before you were born.” 

“Sh-h-h!” said the surgeon. ‘“‘You’re 
badly cracked up. Don’t let go now.”’ He 
pulled the plunger of his needle. 

“Cracked up? What’s that got to do 
with being wounded? I’ll have you know 
that this isn’t the Kent’s first war.” 

The needle pricked into Smith’s arm and 
the plunger shot home. 

“There was Afghanistan—years ago,” 
said Smith. “And Magersfontein. This 
war? Humph! Damned mechanical con- 
trivances with flippant boys to work them. 
Nonsense!” His voice trailed off for a 
moment and then came back strongly again. 
“When I was young, we fought.”’ 

““Who are you?”’ asked the surgeon. 

Fifteen minutes later the twenty-seven- 
year-old colonel of the D. K. L. L. I.—the 
colonel who had been a lieutenant at Feére 
Champenoise—was running toward the C. 
C. S. with his adjutant after him. He 
vaulted down the steps into the cellar and 
tipped his tin hat back on his head. 

‘“Where is he?”’ he whispered. 

The surgeon pointed to the stretcher in 
the corner. Quickly the colonel crossed and 
knelt down beside the still figure. He 
snapped his fingers softly and nodded. 

(Continued on Page 95) 
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THE IDEAL 
GIFT 


out of the ordinary 
extremely. useful 
reasonably priced 


Bates Telephone and 
Radio Indexes 


UST over a week to Christmas 
and there are still some tough 
gift problems to solve. 


Consecutive 


A Bates Index either for tele- 
phone or radio answers every gift 
requirement. It will be so much 
more appreciated than the ordi- 
nary run of things that everyone 
gives. It will be used every day 
for years, and it costs about the 
same as a fairly good necktie. 


The Bates Telephone Index has 
spaces for listing 720 names and 
numbers, and you can find any 
one of them in two seconds. The 
men you give them to will put 
them to work at once on their 
own desks; and any woman will 
find that the daily quota of tele- 
phone calls becomes a simple 
matter. The Radio Index makes 
it easy to build up alog of stations 
with name, call number and wave 
lengths. Any radio fan will bless 
you for thinking of it. 
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Duplicate 
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You will find Bates Indexes 
displayed in the better stationery 
and department stores. They 
come in various finishes to match 
any decorative scheme. They are 
priced from $2.50 up. 


Triplicate 


0 6) 


Bates Indexes are 
made by the manu- 
facturers of the fa- 
mous Bates Number- 
ing Machine — the 
standard of excel- 
lence for over thir- 
ty-five years. 
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4 THE BATES 
MEG. CO., Est. 1891 
1 Orange, N. J. 
New York Office hie ua) 
1 20 Vesey St. 11 
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‘Roofs in perfect 


color harmony 


this distinctive Multicrome [hatch 
gives enduring charm at moderate cost 


[ YOUR HOME is to be of the cozy English 
cottage type you are, of course, consider- 
ing a thatch roof. 


For homes of this design the Richardson 
Multicrome Thatch was expressly created. 
Three special features distinguish it. 


One—it is the first thatch roof ever offered 
at a moderate price. 


Two—it comes cut and ready to lay—no 
expensive trimming or steaming. 


Three—it adds the charm of rich color to 
the interesting character of the thatch. It is 
made in pleasing combinations of Weathered 
Brown with either Gray Green or Dull Red 
—colors permanently fixed in slate. 


How to choose a roof 
to suit your home 


Color, indeed, is one of the most important 
things to decide in selecting any type of roof 
—color that will harmonize pleasingly with 
walls and trim. 

So Richardson now offers you a way to 
select in advance exactly the color that will 
look best on your particular house. 


' Send for the new booklet, What Color for 
the Roof? It contains page after page of in- 
teresting houses, showing you attractive 
color combinations of roof, walls and trim. 


RICHARDSON ROOFING 
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here a [hatch Root 


With the booklet you will receive the 
Richardson Harmonizer. This fascinating 
device enables you to see the effect of 108 
color combinations. It shows you zn ad- 
vance exactly how any Multicrome Roof will 
look upon your house. 


Before you build or re-roof be sure to send 
for these valuable guides. They are offered 
at less than cost—25 cents for both. Order 
by coupon below. 


Where to see the new colors 


Your nearest dealer in building materials 

can show you Richardson Multicrome Roofs 
in a range and beauty of color never before 
obtainable at moderate cost. 


He will show you, too, why the points 
mentioned in the panel at the right make 
the beauty of these roofs so Jasting. Call 
upon him. 


Deaters: Write us about securing the Richard- 
son franchise for your territory. 


CYke RICHARDSON COMPANY 
Lockland (Cincinnati), Ohio 


250 W. 57th St., New York City « Chicago ~ Atlanta 
New Orleans « Dallas ~ 63 Albany St., Cambridge (Boston) 


Pacific Coast Distributors 
Zellerbach Paper Co., San Francisco 
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Color for the roof is 
the modern note in 
home design 
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looks best 


50% THICKER THAN 
THE ORDINARY ROOF 


The Richardson Multicrome Roof 
is built of Super-Giant Shingles 
—extra large, extra heavy. Its 
50% greater thickness adds both 
beauty of texture and years of 
endurance. Its base is sturdy, 
long-fibre Richardson felt. 


Its water proofing is Viskalr— 
99.8% pure bitumen, especially 
vacuum-processed. Its surface is 
slate in close, overlapping flakes 
—further protection against 
weather and fire. 


This roof gives the maximum 
roof value at a moderate price. 
It is less expensive than slate, 
tile or asbestos and approximates 
in price ordinary wood shingles. 
It is economical to lay and equally 
good for new or over-the-old- 
roof jobs. 


MAIL THIS -COUPON 


The Richardson Company, 
Lockland, Ohio, Dept. 86-M 


Enclosed find 25c (stamps or wrapped coin) for your new 


booklet and Harmonizer. 


© 1926, The Richardson Company 


(Continued from Page 93) 
Smith opened his eyes. The colonel’s voice 
was low. “You won’t remember me, sir. 
Stickney—X Company. I saw you twice, 
sir. You were at Salisbury in 1912 when I 
joined. You had the brigade.” 

“Salisbury?” said Smith. “Brigade? 
Oh, yes, quite right. I was thinking of 
Delhi. X Company. I joined with X years 
ago. How is X Let me see—Connors 
was sergeant major.” 

“Before my time, sir.” 

“And is Durham still commanding?”’ 

“No, sir; the colonel was killed on the 
Somme. I have the Kent’s now.” 

Smith’s eyes fluttered wearily. ‘Im- 
possible!’”’ he said. ‘Colonel in six years?” 

“Tt goes quickly these days.”’ 

“T’m afraid—too quickly for me. In 
India, we used to wait ten years for a com- 
pany—long ago. Less fighting in this war— 
can’t understand it. Flippant boys running 
mechanical contrivances—outrageous! Silly 
thing was all smashed, I suppose.”’ 

“Oh, yes, quite,” said the colonel. “A 
washout. Jolly fine thing you did after the 


SHORT TURN 


night he drove Maybette O’Sullivan to 
Robbers’ Roost. You’ve heard him tell 
about it.” 

“The old arbor—it must have fallen in 


- years ago?” 


“No; it should have, but it hadn’t. Poor 
grandpa was almost a boy again as he 
remembered how he used to come home 
late, with no key, and sleep on the hard 
bench because he was afraid to rouse the 
family.” 

“Were any of his childish treasures left 
in the house?” 

“Any number. The first thing he saw 
was his copy of The Flapper’s Diary, by 
Lucy Lucerne. He turned to the passages 
that he liked best, as though he had just 
finished reading it. 

“Fe even fished out his old date book 
and positively laughed with glee when 
he found that his memory had not failed 
him. I would read the names and he would 
tell me the phone numbers. He missed only 
two.” 

“And that scrapbook?” 

“That also had been spared to him. His 
collection of summonses—the envy of his 
crowd, you remember—was there just as 
he had pasted them in.” 

“Did he recognize his old room?”’ 

“Not at first, because it had been put in 


order, but it soon came back to him. In 


holes of his desk. 


af 


one of the closets he discovered the pants 
to his first tux—the one he got when he was 
fifteen years old. I could hardly keep him 
from trying them on.” 

“And what else did he find?” 

“While rummaging through a dresser 
drawer he came across the cigarette holder 
that Gwyneth 
Smathers gave 
him when he grad- 
uated from high 
school. He nearly 
broke down over 
that. 

“A few min- 
utes later he un- 
earthed a little 
package hidden in 
one of the pigeon- 


It was the first 
flask that grandpa 
ever owned. It 
had his name and 
a couple of verses 
from the Rubai- 
yat engraved on- 
the back. By 
this time he had 
become depressed 
and melancholy, 
and I persuaded 
him to leave.’ 

_—David B. Park. 
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“*T Just Can’t Do it, 
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pilot fainted. He swears you saved his life 
by pulling up the nose.” 

“Nonsense!” said Smith. ‘‘Thing was 
called Kewpie.”’ He drew in his breath 
slowly. Several times it caught in his 
throat. 

The colonel looked up quickly at the 
surgeon. The surgeon shrugged. Smith’s 
eyelids fluttered. 

“Whole war is stupid—too modern— 
bayonet and rifle my day—in Afghanistan 
things were different. Man could fight if he 
wanted to.” 

Again his breath caught and the last 
flush of color left his lips. 

““Kent’s—good regiment—take care of 
Thee” 

They buried him at sundown behind a 
little hill they had taken themselves the 
week before, and he lies among the D. K. 
L. L. I. You may see the stone near Cam- 
brai. 

The little village is rebuilt now, and 
its white walls smile primly in the setting 
sun. The last rays bathe the Kent’s own 
cemetery up on the hillside. 


S 
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A Generous Provider 


HE bride of six months timidly ap- 
proached the husband of her heart: 
“Dearest, will you please give me some 
money for a new dress?” ' 
“‘Sure!”’ he replied generously. ‘‘Here’s 
five dollars. Get a hat too.” 


In the Limelight 


ONNY had just returned from his first 
attendance at Sunday school. He 

beamed proudly as he announced that the 
minister had spoken to him. 

“Well,” said his father, ‘‘what did he say 
to you?”’ 

“He told me to keep quiet,’’ replied 
sonny. 


Giuseppe 


He Discusses the Salaries of Movie Actors 


THEENK that theesa movie acators 

pulla down too moocha mon’. Taka for 
examp’ thees Charla da Chap’. I hava 
been told that he pulla down evera year one 
meelion dol’, an’ a for what? Yes, I know 
he hava da fonnee moostasch, an’ da fonnee 
walk, an’ he playa da fool verra, verra well, 
but ees thees worth a meelion dol’? I do 
not theenk so. 

Me, I can playa da fool more better as a 
he, becausa da peop’ plantee tima laugh 
atta me, when I no try to be fonnee at all. 
Can Charla da Chap’ do thees? Notta so. 
as you can a noteece eet. 

Now, taka da case of Douglasa da Faira- 
bank, who allaso pulla down hees meelion. 


Ov Pal, I Can’t Do It! It Would be Murder’’ 
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The stone says simply: 


BriG. GEN. SIR GEORGE PITt-BERESFORD, 
C. M. G., RETIRED 
KILLED ON ACTIVE SERVICE 
WITH THE D. K. L. L. I. 
NuMBER —— SQnn. R. A. F. 


But at night, when the candles sputter on 
the mess table of the Duke of Kent’s Loyal 
Light Infantry, they will tell you that the 
Kent’s once had a colonel who died of old 
age on the field of battle. And the Kent’s 
surgeon will swear that the only thing that 
might have contributed was a shrapnel 
scratch on one leg and a broken collar bone. 

And on special guest nights there is a 
toast offered sometimes at the end of the 
evening. The Kent’s have queer toasts 
which they have picked up from the four 
quarters of the globe, but this toast is the 
quaintest:. It is always offered by the 
junior subaltern of X Company. 

“Gentlemen,” he says, ‘‘I give you— 
damned nonsense!” 

And it is not taken in broken glass, for the 
Kent’s are too old on thearmy lists to stamp 
such excellent sentiment with finality. 


AAND ENCORES 


All what he hava to do to earna theesa 
meelion dol’ ees to climba da house, turna 
da few handaspreeng an’ starta da rougha- 
house. 

Moocha da waste of gooda mon’, I call eet. 
An’ one a theeng I noteece, evera time he 
starta da rougha-house he peecka da lotta 
bonaheads who lay downa an’ playa dead 
so soon as he taka da poke atta them. I 
weesha he soomatime peeck a me to play 
een thees rougha-house bizziness weeth 
heem, an’ I betta you I giva to heem a 
puncha een a da jaw that knocka heem so 
cold he weel turn no more handaspreeng 
for longa time. 

Anotha man wot erna da verra large a 
salaree ees Tomma da Meex. All what he 
hava to do ees to ride a da horse uppa da 
heel an’ down a da heel, driva da outo- 
mobila, an’ maka da beega bluff weeth a 
revolve’. é‘ 

I weesh allaso I coulda act one time weetha 
heem; an’ when he maka da bluff atta me, 
I pulla my own a revolve’ an’ shoota back 
at heem so fast as I can pulla da trig’. I 
theenk I scare a heem so bad he allamos’ 
run a da legs offa hees a horse getteeng 
away from there. 

One a more of theesa meelion dolla 
beautees ees Ramona da Navarro an’ 
whatta you theenk he hava to do to earna 


Jhees a mon’? 


Notta a theeng. Notheeng at all, onlee 
to maka da love to lovelee ladees, an’ 
kees an’ kees an’ kees. 

Eet maka me seeck to theenk a man 
hava to be paid to taka part lika thees. 
Me, I would taka eet for notheeng, an’ 
give mucha thanks to hava da chance. 

I hava one 
grand idea! I go 
to see da beega 
boss whatta hire 
theesa men an’ to 
heem I say: 
“Meester, I weel a 
myself taka da 
part of Charla da 

’ Chap’, Douglasa 
da Fairabank an’ 

Tomma da Meex 

for one half wot 

you now pay to 
them,’’I say, “‘an’ 

Iweel domore bet- 

ter work as they 

hava done. An’ 
as for theesa Ra- 
mona da Na- 
Warroyes le sayy cer L 
weel taka hees a 
part for notheeng, 
an’ weel a pay to 
you one half of my 
salaree to boota.”’ 
—C. A. Moreno. 
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Rakish and distinc- 
tive is this new Mi- 
lano. Smart, what? 
—It’s No. 1780. 
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Mediterranean, we brought 
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Milanos are cool, sweet— 
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the most numerous growths are found 
throughout the Southwest and in Northern 
Mexico. What we call the Southwestern 
deserts were once ocean bed. Construc- 
tional and sedimentary changes occurred 
that surrounded great arms of the sea and 
cut off the sea water from the parent bod- 
ies, forming inland salt lakes. Evapora- 
tion was greater than rainfall, and the 
lakes began to diminish. 

As dry land appeared plant growth found 
footing; among other growths were the 
progenitors of the cactus we know. But 
they were entirely different in nature and 
characteristics. Instead of great, pulpy 
slabs, they grew 
small leaves from 
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so hardly treated that they were threat- 
ened with extermination. 

Finally there is no doubt that a few of 
them, struggling to put out new leaves from 
a bleeding stump level with the ground, 
grew on that stump a small slab that car- 
ried hairs or protuberances, and these hairs, 
in generations and generations, became 
stiffer and harder, until they were spines. 
The spines grew more and more hard, 
sharp, tough and plentiful. This protec- 
tive armor was not developed in a hundred 
days or a hundred years or a thousand, but 
it was developed definitely, for a definite 
purpose and with definite success in the 


slenderstems, they 
were smooth and 
harmless, and they 
developed small, 
bright-colored 
flowers and bore 
small, probably 
acid, fruits. They 
were attractive to 
insects and ani- 
mals, because the 
eactus plant 
needed to adver- 
tise to insure the 
dissemination of 
its seeds. Due to 
the presence still 
of large bodies of 
water the climate 
was moist and 
warm, and the 
eactus flourished. 


Armored 


But as evapora- 
tion continued to 
decrease the size 
of the inland seas, 
and finally to dis- 
sipate them alto- 
gether, the climate 
changed, the heat 
became more in- 
tense, rains grew 
less frequent and 
less generous, 
other plants that 
could not adapt 
themselves rap- 
idly enough or that 
did not have in 
their heredity the 


spineless cactus in a length of time that, 
compared with the period which saw the 
change from smooth cactus to the vicious, 
armored variety, is but a moment. 

And incidentally I want to add a remark- 
able fact that is both interesting and in- 
structive in this connection. My spineless 
cactus slabs when very young and tender 
have growths on them that are plainly 
vestigial leaves—that is, structures with all 
the qualities and characteristics of leaves, 
as in the original cactus of prehistoric times, 
but that slough off soon because the leaf- 
bearing habit is not now more than dimly 
in the heredity of the plant. These vestigial 


ee F 


stamina to with- 

stand the rigor of 

the new climate 

were crowded out by the sturdy cactus, the 
sagebrush, the greasewood, the mesquite, 
the saltweed, and so on, and gradually dis- 
appeared. 

Now began an era of terrible trial for the 
plants. The change to desert, once started, 
was comparatively rapid—that is, instead 
of completely altering its nature in fifty 
thousand years these Southwestern sea beds 
may have been transformed into desert in 
a few hundred. It was speedy traveling for 
plants, and only the most adaptable could 
keep up the pace. 

Not only this, but the death of other 
vegetation in those regions left the cactus 
prey to all the herbivorous animals that 
ranged there; the sage became bitter, the 
saltweed dry and unpleasant, the mesquite 
like iron, and so on. The cactus, succulent, 
growing larger leaves as it needed to store 
more and more moisture, and full of sugar 
accumulated to carry it through hard 
periods of heat and the well-known bitter 
cold of desert Januarys, became more 
tempting to animals instead of less. Prob- 
ably they were stripped of their leaves so 
often and over so long a period that they 
ceased to produce leaves almost altogether 
and grew more and more to slabs. They 
were robbed of their fruits, gnawed at, 
wounded, cut off at the base, and generally 
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end, and became so modified and adapted _ 


to the purpose for which it was brought into 
being that the time came when a buffalo 
or an antelope or a rabbit could get exactly 
as much satisfaction out of a porcupine or 
a two-thousand-volt electric wire! 

Now, how do I know that this develop- 
ment of the cactus spines was the result of 
a definite need and built up by the slow 
acquisition, generation after generation, 
of new and vital and slowly acquired char- 
acteristics? I know it, and no logical mind 
could deny it; but how can I prove it to the 
satisfaction of science, which takes nothing 
for granted? 

I will give you my proof: Innumerable 
cactus plants exist that have no spines 
whatever and are as tender and succulent 
and attractive to animals as the desert 
plants, but these harmless varieties and 
individuals are always found growing in 
crevices or cracks or caves where no her- 
bivorous animal could possibly reach them! 

And I will give you another proof: In 
sixteen years, by crossing cactus with few 
spines on cactus having spines, but pos- 
sessed of desirable qualities such as great 
size, rapid growth, extreme succulence of 
leaves, and so on, I have carried the cactus 
back to the day when it had no spines be- 
cause it needed none, and have perfected a 


reminders or remains of real leaves could be 
developed, by selection and proper cultiva- 
tion, back into actual leaves, so that the 
cactus could be made to complete its round 
trip from its first condition through its con- 
dition of an armored desert plant and back 
to its first form once more. There is some- 
thing more you will not find in the text- 
books, and it knocks a lot of so-called 
scientific theories into a cocked hat. 

The other fundamental I have demon- 
strated conclusively with the cactus is more 
original with me and more important to my 
work. Because it was not necessary for 
me to prove that heredity is the sum of all 
environments—I knew it from the begin- 
ning, since I first read it in Darwin, who 
believed it from the first to the end of his 
remarkable life, and it was just as much a 
fact to me as that plant life takes its force 
from the sun, and that all other life owes its 
existence to plants, if you look far enough! 
I did need to demonstrate and prove the 
second theory, because my success was con- 
tingent on it, and without it I would have 
stopped as an ordinary seedsman or nur- 
seryman and been known now only as “the 
Santa Rosa nurseryman with the place 
south of the iron bridge.” 

This second fundamental law is that 
adaptability—the power to vary to its own 
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advantage in a plant, just as in a worm ora 
wolf or a man—depends on its history, its 
heredity, and is greater as vicissitudes and 
perils and struggles have been greater in its 
past. : 

Two young men come to you asking for 
work. One is the son of a well-to-do family 
that, for a dozen generations, have found 
life easy and tranquil and more or less 
pleasant. The other is the son of a man who 
was himself buffeted, pressed, driven, per- 
secuted by ill fortune and care and priva- 
tion, and whose fathers before him never 
had a chance, but always had to struggle 
and sweat and toil to gain a bare livelihood. 
Granted that 
both lines have 
been equally in- 
dustrious, honest 
and ambitious, 
which of those two 
boys would you 
engage? 


The Better Risk 


Probably the 
first. But I want 
to tell you that 
ninety-nine times 
in every hundred 
the second boy 
would be just ex- — 
actly as much bet- 
ter as a risk for 
youashisstamina, 
determination, 
ambition and 
quality are better 
because of the 
refining and hard- 
ening process un- 
dergone by his 
forefathers. In 
America we are 
often amazed at 
the incapacity 
and indolence and 
repeated failures 
of the sons of our 
best families, and 
equally astonished 
at the rapid rise of 
young immigrant 
boys or the chil- 
dren of families 
reared in the 
slums of New 
York. We have 
a proverb in New 
England to the ef- 
fect that ‘from 
shirt sleeves to 
shirt sleeves is three generations’’—that 
the children of the men whose fathers 
sweated to gain wealth and who themselves 
have spent their lives dissipating those 
hard-earned fortunes will have to return to 
shirt sleeves before they die. What is be- 
hind the proverb? A vague recognition 
of the law that it takes many generations 
to produce the fiber that can make and 
stand success. 

You believe, perhaps, that you can think 
of cases that disprove this. Very well. 
Take two of the best-known New York 
families, without naming names. One 
earned the money by hard and difficult and 
untiring labor, and the sons and daughters 
inherited the desire to go on working hard. 
That family is clean, free from taint, indus- 
trious and highly successful. But the other 
family I have in mind merely inherited 
wealth, and its children for two or three gen- 
erations have been wasters, and gradually 
losing everything in life except what can be 
bought and paid for in hard cash. 

On the other hand, take the converse of 
the proposition and consider two other 
cases. 

Here is a boy whose father came of a 
long line of hard-working and very poor 
Dutch farmers and laborers. They knew 

t (Continued on Page 101) 
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Taking the hurdles of everyday life- 


RANTED, they may be little tasks: 

for instance—determining not to 

roll over for another forty winks when 

you know you should get up; brushing 

your teeth; shaving when you have 

trouble keeping your eyes open; getting 
under the shower. 


All these early morning hurdles when 
you're still half asleep are not jobs you 
tackle with eagerness. Still you know 
they must be done. 


But when they are accomplished, how 
refreshed you feel! And how you rebuke 
yourself later in the day if you've been 
lazy and overlooked any one of them. 


Particularly tooth brushing: next, per- 
haps, only to the bath; it’s not only the 
most refreshing thing in your morning 
routine but how important it is to your 
own well-being! 


Still to most of us it seems every day 
only as another necessary job—one of 
those little hurdles. 


Realizing the truth of this, the makers 


* This specially prepared cleansing medium 
(according to tests based upon the scale of 
hardness scientists employ in studying 
mineral substances) is much softer than 
tooth enamel. Therefore, it cannot scratch 
or injure the enamel. 

At the same time it is harder than the 
tartar which accumulates and starts tooth 
decay. 


LISTERINE 


P. S.—By the way, Listerine Tooth 
Paste is only 25 cents for the large tube. 


of Listerine set out deliberately to for- 
mulate a dentifrice that would furnish 
the easiest, quickest way to clean teeth. 


In short, a tooth paste efficient even in 
the hands of lazy people—for in tooth 
brushing, at least, the word lazy applies 
to so many of us. 


Listerine Tooth Paste is really very 
easy to use. It works fast. With just a 
minimum of brushing your teeth feel 
clean—and actually are clean. 


You have the job done almost before 
you know it. 


This is on account of the way Listerine 
Tooth Paste is made. It contains a spe- 
cially prepared cleansing ingredient— 
entirely harmless to enamel*—plus the 
antiseptic essential oils that have made 
Listerine famous. 


And how fine your mouth feels after 
this kind of a brushing! Then, besides, 
you know your teeth are really clean— 
and therefore safe from decay—Lambert 
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nothing through a dozen generations but 
hardship, work and privation. When the boy 
came to this country at twelve years of age 
or thereabout, he set out to seize the op- 
portunities that opened before his amazed 
eyes at every turn. He educated himself, 
worked, learned, kept himself decent, 
adapted himself to his new environment 
and began to go ahead. The sterling quali- 
ties that had been impressed on him by 
repetition, repetition, repetition of trial and 
difficulty and poverty, through many gen- 
erations of Dutchmen, suddenly emerged in 
him, and he became one of the three or four 
most successful Americans of our times. 

Opposed to him, take the sons of a cer- 
tain type of Southern mountaineer. In 
many instances there has been no improve- 

‘ment in five generations, but on the con- 
trary there has been a steady retrogression. 
Why? Because hardship and poverty have 
been accepted as inevitable; the men of 
those families have surrendered to life, their 
women have been discouraged, often lazy 
and slovenly, and repetition, repetition, 
repetition has impressed on their children 
sloth, unfitness and disease. 

In my work it was necessary for me to 
take advantage of every favorable fact and 
condition I could find. It was a long time 
before I awoke to the fact that the heredity 
of a plant—its life story—was just as im- 
portant to me before I began to attempt a 
development of it as a clinical history of a 
new patient is necessary to a physician who 
wants to make a useful diagnosis. When I 

- did, it was this law that I discovered. The 
plant with the greatest variability was the 
one with which I could do the most with 
the least effort and with the greatest chance 
of success. The plant that had lived along 
for generation after generation without any 
trouble or stress or hardship or change in 
its condition and environment was as set 
in its ways as a grindstone and as stub- 
born as a mule. 

The cactus presented to me the most 
perfect possible example of the indubitable 
truth of this law. Take the rose, for con- 
trast. For a thousand years, probably, men 
have trained and cultivated rosebushes, 
giving them care, good soil, plenty of water 
and tending—the most favorable spots in 
the garden and the most jealous watch- 
ing to protect them from enemies of every 
kind. The result is that the rose must 
have that sort of care continued or it will 
die as sure as moonrise. The nearer the 
rose is to the wild state the hardier it is; 
the more refined and high-bred and aris- 
tocratic, the more you have to sit up nights 
with it and give it a flannel overcoat and 
keep the aphis out of its hair. It has been 
bred to have nursing and attention, and 
so it simply lies down and quits if it does 
not receive it. 


Hard to Kill 


Take a cactus slab, born of generations— 
thousands of generations—of scorching 
heat, the attacks of enemies, the buffeting 
of winds, the parching, searing drought of 
summer and the bitter, piercing cold of a 
desert winter. Throw that.slab on the 
ground. From the eyes on the under side 
will grow roots. From the eyes exposed to 
the sun will grow new slabs. How can that 
be? There is not a particle of difference 
between the eyes above and those below. 
What taught the cactus to seize at life in 
this fashion, adjusting itself to apparently 
impossible circumstances and doing the 
right thing at the right time and in the 
right direction? Heredity! The lessons its 
fathers learned through bitter and almost 
fatal experiences through ten thousand 
years of struggle for life. Throw a rose 
cutting on the ground, and it will curl up 
and die like a fish out of water. 

Put a slab of cactus away in a dark cel- 
lar. Almost anything else in the vegetable 
world would give up in a few days. Leave 
the cactus there for eight months or a year 
and then look at it, and you will find that 

_ it has put out two or three or half a dozen 
feeble, pale, sickly slabs, and is alive and 
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kicking, and will simply jump ahead if you 
plant it in the poorest corner of your gar- 
den. I hung a cactus plant in a tree, head 
down, for four years once, and when I 
planted it, it started to grow within ten 
days. I laid a slab on a shelf that was cov- 
ered with burlap and that was four feet from 


the ground, and presently I discovered that - 


the cactus was developing new slabs and 
that its roots had gone through the burlap 
and were feeling their way along the cracks 
of the adjacent wall, reaching for that earth 
that was so far below it. 

You know, you can’t have sixteen years’ 
acquaintance with a plant like that, and 
get to know its personal history and inti- 
mate details of its life, without conceiving 
a certain admiration for it, even while you 
are engaged with a magnifying glass and a 
pair of. forceps in trying to extract from 
your hand eighty or ninety piercing needles 
that the same plant has given you as a 
birthday present. 


Tons to the Acre 


It has been said that my spineless-cactus 
varieties are not a practical benefit to man- 
kind, but I just let that sort of talk go in 
one ear and out the other. When I remem- 
ber that in my own boyhood tomatoes were 
a forbidden fruit because they were con- 
sidered poisonous; when I recall the diffi- 
culty I had in introducing some of my 
earliest plums to growers who have since 
reaped thousands and thousands of dollars 
from them and have grown them so long 
that most of them have forgotten whence 
they came; when I think of the bungling 
methods used in trying to produce valuable 
and splendid new varieties of every kind 
and sort of plant, and the mistakes that are 
made by farmers and orchardists and gar- 
deners until experience teaches them how 
the new things should be utilized; and 
finally, when I consider that very few men 
understand that the plant developer is only 
the producer of the new invention, and 
cannot go out into the world and experi- 
ment with it to find where it is most re- 
munerative, what uses of it are the most 
profitable, and what treatments of it are 
necessary to make it most valuable to man- 
kind, I do not worry about the spineless 
cactus. 

It will grow with a minimum of care and 
cultivation on hundreds of thousands of 
acres now sterile; it is more than 90 per 
cent water, sugar and highly valuable min- 
eral elements; it will produce from one 
hundred and fifty to three hundred tons of 
forage to the acre, and at the end of five or 
six years, one-third as much fruit, which is 
nutritive and delicious, and it will multiply 
by division—that is, grow from slabs— 
indefinitely and with incredible rapidity. 
Once it has a start—jack rabbits alone can 
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keep a new field of cactus cut off clean to 
the ground if they are given the run of the 
place—nothing can kill it. A plant like 
that needs no advertising and no apologies. 
I may add that I have not a single slab of 
it for sale and have not had for a good 
many years. I am not writing a prospectus 
for it; I am trying to tell you what an 
amazing experiment it has proved and how 
generously and richly it has repaid me in 
sound knowledge and infinite interest, 
aside from every other consideration. 

The spineless-cactus enterprise attracted 
a great deal of attention; taken altogether, 
I had quite a name. I had delivered a lec- 
ture or two and written constantly of my 
own specialty. A group of friends sug- 
gested that I should give up my actual ex- 
periments and go to teaching my methods 
to others at one of the big universities: In 
spite of the fact that I was definitely op- 
posed to this project from the first I was 
approached by several educators, and 
finally I did give a series of lectures as part 
of the regular course at Stanford University. 
But I steadfastly refused to turn teacher; 
what I needed was to be free to attend to 
my experiments, which were still way up in 
the thousands year in and year out, and 
when the universities could not get me my 
friends went to work to obtain a subsidy 
for me so that I could have all my thought 
and energy to devote to the farms. 


Divided Allegiance 


The result, after a good deal of activity 
on my behalf which was unsolicited and 
somewhat embarrassing to me, was that 
the Carnegie Institute proposed to give me 
a stated sum each year for expenses and to 
put some of its research experts at work 
with me tostudy my methods and record my 
results. I accepted with many misgivings, 
which were later justified by experience. 
The sum paid me did not prove sufficient 
to meet my monthly expenses, and the 
experts sent to me found it difficult to 
get much data except by interviewing me. 
This took so much time that I had little 
left for experimentation—the sole object 
and purpose of my life—and presently the 
scheme was abandoned. I had always said, 
and said then, that my job was to create and 
get results, rather than record the steps 
and details, and as long as there was still 
so much to do and the day only held 
twenty-four hours, it was impossible to be 
an experimenter and a writer of scientific 
or practical books at the same time. 

This experience led, however, to the busi- 
ness relationships I entered on, when I did 
actually try to do both. A book company 
was promoted which undertook to publish 
my writings, give me a royalty, and attend 
to publishing and marketing. For seven 
or eight years I was the busiest man on 
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this planet. I suppose I wrote as many 
words as anyone who ever lived, but the 
book people got into difficulties and finally 
went out of business. 

In the meantime another outfit con- 
ceived the idea of establishing a company 
for distributing the products of my farms, 
and this ‘‘seed company,” as we called it, 
became an elaborate and complicated af- 
fair with a big office building and scores of 
employes. Here, too, to add to my worries , 
and my work, the promoters found them- 
selves in deep water because they did not 
understand the business of selling seeds, 
trees, bulbs and cuttings, and because 
everything they knew had to come from 
me. It was too much for me naturally. 
Again I was the sufferer, and in the end 
the seed company went into a receiver’s 
hands. 

These were the outstanding business-ex- 
periences of my life, though there were 
numerous other adventures that were ex- 
pensive and wearisome and even galling to 
me. From them I learned a good deal about 
men, however, and about the world of pro- 
motion, financing, share issuing, share sell- 
ing and share speculation, and a great deal 
about my own physical limitations. The 
truth is that I should have kept to my own 
line, at which I had made a success both 
as a scientific plant developer and as a busi- 
ness man. It is certain that no one with a 
big creative task can lean on the crutch of 
a financial subsidy or a financial arrange- 
ment and still have his hands free. 

If I had read Nature’s book more closely 
I should have been warned by its lessons as 
well as by my own instincts in these mat- 
ters. Man’s institutions, man’s knowledge 
and man’s conclusions are built imitatively 
from natural phenomena, derived from 
natural sources or drawn from natural laws. 
Cupidity, greed and selfishness are about 
the only purely human inventions we can 
find—the hog’s habits are due to the fact 
that he is hungry all the time and not to 
the fact that he is just plain swinish to- 
ward his fellow hogs. Outside of those 
three attributes of man pretty much every- 
thing else he has comes to him direct from 
Nature, and there is an analogy somewhere 
for most of his contrivances, most of his 
characteristics and most of his devices, no 
matter how elaborate. 


The Effect of Crutches 


Every variety of crutch in Nature and 
in man is harmful except the prop that is 
made necessary by an actual physical de- 
formity. In Nature the weaklings fall out 
of the race, and the plants or animals that 
cannot do their work and make their way 
unaided are dispensed with pretty sum- 
marily. Man attempts to support and 
strengthen himself with various aids and 
assistances, but it is rarely that his plan 
succeeds. The man or the institution that 
is really necessary and really efficient does 
not need an endowment. By that I do not 
mean that such organizations as universi- 
ties should be strictly self-supporting. The 
fact is that education, where it is free, as in 
this country, is the job of the state, of 
society, because the immediate returns 
from education go to the individual and 
not to the institution. Therefore either 
the public as a political entity has to supply 
the necessary funds or else the public as a 
group of voluntary donors has to do it. 

But the fundamental law is there: 
Crutches are for cripples, and they are 
weakening and debasing to a healthy, 
normal man. The help and comfort and 
impetus we get from appreciation and 
praise are useful and fine to the best of us, 
but when they are leaned on and when 
they cause us to relax our own efforts or 
ambition or push, they become crutches— 
and feeble and wabbly crutches at that, 
which will let us down with a bump if we 
put much weight on them. 

There is an excellent reason for this 
which can be found repeated and repeated 
in illustrations from Nature. The indi- 
vidual must be self-reliant, and in a sense 
self-sufficient, or else he goes down. By 
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self-sufficient I mean able to employ his 
own efforts and capitalize his own abilities 
so that they codrdinate with the efforts and 
abilities of others without putting any 
weight on them. Biologists call this sym- 
biosis—the mutual help that results on an 
interchange of activities between two sepa- 
rate individuals or organisms. It is inter- 
estingly and vividly illustrated in the 
relation between the bee and the flower. 

Without the bee the flower could not, in 
many cases, pollinize even its own stigma, 
and certainly could not pollinize the stig- 
mas of other flowers. Without the flower 
the bee could not live five minutes. The 
blossom, therefore, long ago learned to con- 
struct itself so that, somewhere below its 
reproductive organs, there was a little 
pantry of sweets. Seeking that larder the 
bee. brushed against the pollen-laden sta- 
men and not only scattered the precious 
grains about the place but carried some of 
them with him to the next flower. Neither 
the bee nor the flower is a crutch; they are 
mutually helpful and mutually dependent. 

Illustrations of that phenomenon can be 
found all through Nature; except for para- 
sites, all Nature’s children help one an- 
other, but all are self-sufficient, too, and 
if they are not they fall by the wayside. 
Human beings practice symbiosis in almost 
every relation they have with one another. 
They have added the refinement of wanting 
something for nothing, and sometimes they 
succeed in getting it. But not often, with- 
out paying a heavy price either in public 
esteem or in humiliation or degradation or 
a weakening process of some sort. And the 
man or the organization that seeks to get 
someone else to do the work laid out to be 
done by him is absolutely certain to weaken 
himself, hamper .others, slow up the race 
and generally make a mess of his unnatural 
procedure. 


The Difference in Parasites 


Self-reliance and self-respect are about as 
valuable commodities as we can carry in 
our pack through life; the one depends on 
the other and follows it, and you will have 
to search a long way through Nature to 
find an instance where the individual relies 
wholly on another, and merely sponges his 
way. The parasite happens to grow through 
borrowing from a tree or a plant, but it has 
to find a place to take root; it must spread 
leaves and extend root mouths, and resist 
enemies just as any other plant does. I do 
not present the parasite in plants as a 
model or pattern, but it has to be self- 
reliant and attend to its own job or else it 
cannot live. The human parasite, as found 
in many forms and in many grades of 
society, scarcely does this. He is just an 
encumbrance and a load on his fellows. 

The necessity for self-reliance and effort 
and ambition in the human individual is 
necessitated by the law. This law develops 
what is often called a struggle, and many 
people speak of the Darwinian theory of 
the survival of the fittest as harsh, cruel 
and merciless. Just at present America is 
full of young gentlemen who are trying in 
art and literature and the theater to picture 
that struggle in its darker aspects. They 
call themselves realists, I believe, and the 
public gets the idea from them that there is 
only one side to the picture. That is the 
way with us. We have a sluggish liver or 
we overeat or we wake up with a headache 
and all day long we can see only the dark 
side of things. We deplore the fight we 
have to make for existence, for happiness, 
for decency and uprightness; it looks so 
much easier to give up and be immoral and 
lazy, and to blame natural law for the whole 
business. 

But the struggle for existence is what 
makes the world what it is, both the dark 
side and the light and beautiful and in- 
spiring. It was a struggle for existence that 
caused flowerless and dull plants to put out 
their advertising matter, in the form of en- 
trancing blossoms, thus attracting bees and 
birds and bringing about the fertilization 
necessary to their continued life. It was 
the same struggle that brought perfume 
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into the world; it was the war of forces 
that gashed the earth with such wonders as 
the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, that 
broke open the rocks that form the magic 
glory of Yosemite, that created Niagara 
Falls, the Adirondacks, and that gave us the 
illimitable ocean washing the shores of our 
continents. 

It is the struggle for existence that sends 
the elm, the walnut and the redwood tower- 
ing into space, that lays a blanket of white 
on the earth in winter and follows it with 
the effulgent beauty of early spring, leaping 
into renewed life in fairy robes of green, 
set with the gems of little flowers. It was 
the struggle for existence that gave us our 
farms, our cities, our steamships, our rail- 
roads, our factories, turning out necessi- 
ties, comforts and luxuries every day, until 
life is becoming easier and sweeter for every 
human on this planet. It was the struggle 
for existence that gave us Charlemagne and 
Napoleon and Lincoln and Rockefeller and 
Edison and all our pioneers and leaders 
and warriors and thinkers and doers in a 
world that is not made up entirely of fail- 
ures and traitors and rascals, in spite of the 
gloomy writers and the liverish painters and 
the dyspeptic playwrights. 


Rewards From Struggle 


It is the struggle for existence, so-called, 
that gives us all our beauty and sweetness 
and pleasure and health and love and hap- 
piness, our little children, our dogs and 
birds, our poetry and romance and song 
too. Because there is in the heredity of the 
race a great questing and need and urge for 
beauty; that urge accumulates and ac- 
cumulates, generation after generation, in a 
family of plain and undistinguished history, 
until finally it bursts forth in a Beethoven, 
a Keats or a Whitman, in a Whistler or 
Abbey, in a Saint-Gaudens or a Christo- 
pher Wren. The need for beauty is as posi- 
tive a natural impulsion as the need for 
food, though it is a later development and 
therefore not so deep-rooted and so all- 
absorbing; nevertheless, you know there 
are people everywhere who will go without 
several meals to attend a musical program 
or will sacrifice clothing to buy a picture. 
This esthetic side of man, as in all Nature, 
is one of the last refinements added to the 
list, but because it is a younger appetite or 
need does not mean that it is not an im- 
portant and even vital one. 

The struggle for existence is not actually 
a struggle at all. You cannot sit beside the 
ocean and watch the breakers pounding, 
pounding, pounding at the cliffs, dashing 
their great weight at the rocks, throwing 
rainbow-tinted veils of spray high in air, 
and roaring into caverns and booming 
around reefs, without being awed and im- 
pressed by the tremendous beauty of the 
scene. You cannot stand in a garden and 
contemplate the butterflies and the hum- 
ming birds and the bees, sailing or whirring 
or darting from one lovely blossom to an- 
other, without being rested and refreshed 
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and gratified. Yet in both cases this im- 
pulse that is so wrongly called the struggle 
for existence is being perfectly exemplified 
before your eyes. 

Is not the sea striving to batter down the 
cliffs and pulverize the rocks to sand and 
eat into the land to carry it away to fill its 
bottomless bed? Is not the butterfly hurry- 
ing to get its sip of sweet before death 
overtakes it and leaves it no time to mature 
and deposit the egg which will bring about 
a caterpillar that will turn into another 
butterfly? Is not the bee storing food for 
the hive to make possible the life of the 
swarm that is to come? Is not the humming 
bird whirring through its work, hard pressed 
to get a store of food for its little ones 
tucked away in a tiny hammock nest some- 
where under a palm leaf or in a thicket of 
hedge? It is life or death for the sea and 
the land. Which will win? It is life or 
death for flower and bird and insect. But 
that is the hard and cruel and merciless 
and untrue picture of the business. 

What is really going on all about us is a 
play of two forces. Is the law of gravity 
cruel and relentless? Is it a pity that that 
shooting star goes flaming through the 
heavens to disappear into space? Is the 
hunger of the baby or the absorption of 
the poet to put his thought into rime pite- 
ous? Is it a hard law that water quenches 
your thirst, that fire warms you, that food 
gives you strength, that electricity pulses in 
the lamp globe and turns the filament white- 
hot to light your page as you sit reading 
this? And yet in all those you see two 
forces playing on and in and through life. 
Call it positive and negative, call it attrac- 
tion and repulsion, call it movement and 
rest, call it what you will, but by whatever 
name it goes it is two opposites acting and 
interacting and counteracting and reacting 
one on the other through the whole uni- 
verse, and by its processes and procedures 
bringing into our existence pleasure and 
pain, hunger and food, thirst and water, 
heat and cold, joy and sorrow, success and 
failure, black and white, light and shadow, 
tears and laughter, the flaming star and 
the midnight blackness of a cave, a beauti- 
ful woman and a crawling slug, a cruel 
tyrant and a laughing baby, a redwood tree 
and the poison ivy, the abundant health of 
the athlete and the running sores of a 
leper. 


A Game With Just Penalties 


Those who prefer see only the blackness, 
the slug, the monster, poisonous air and 
deadly disease. For me, I like to walk in 
my gardens and see this eternal interplay 
of the two forces as it appears in beauty 
and fragrance; I prefer the glad welcome 
in the eyes of my dog, Bonita, and the glad 
shout of delight from my little ward, Betty 
Jane. I choose to contemplate the serenity 
of my home, the companionship of my 
dear wife, my Betty, the staunch loyalty of 
my friends, the warming and almost uni- 
versal gratitude of the people of the world 
to me for the work I have done and the 
service I am trying to perform. 

No, the struggle for existence, and the 
difficulties into which a few business rela- 
tionships brought me, and the failure of 
trusted men, and the pettiness of a few, 
and the handicaps and weaknesses and 
debilities that have hampered me are negli- 
gible tome. At seventy-seven years of age 
I can look with pleasure and delight on my 
experiences. To me the struggle has been 
a game, free from bitterness, broken only 
by just penalties, played with the utmost 
fairness under the rules, and leaving me 
now the sense of having won a few points 
and made a few first places and having been 
generously rewarded for my efforts. The 
law of life, Darwin said, is the survival of 
the fittest. I would like to amend his © 
statement and assert that the law is the 
boundless reward of the industrious, the 
courageous and the true—in short, it is” 
the survival of the fit! 


Editor’s Note—This is the ninth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Burbank and Mr. Hall. The next 
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AVE you ever analyzed why it is that of all 
the fine cars in the world, Cadillac is almost 
invariably relied upon where there is real need 


for dependability and durability? 


On the boulevards of the world—and also in the 
rugged and difficult places of the world—you find 
Cadillacs—providing in the one case the very finest 
of luxurious motoring and in the other an incom- 
parable regularity of service—in each case, and inall 
cases in between, delivering to owners the utmost in 
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service and in value. On that basis Cadillac repu- 
tation and standing are secure—for these reasons 
Cadillac is, today, outselling all cars, at or above its 
price, by two to one. 


The great new Cadillac is outstripping its fleld— 
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More conversation between Ethiope and 
Marcel. Then: ‘He says if you ever gits 
funny with him again he’s gwine step on 
you,” 

Florian spluttered and splattered. He 
presented a truly ridiculous picture, and 
the large and portly Opus Randall, playing 
one of the comedy leads, gave vent to a 
raucous laugh. 

That was the signal for which the com- 
pany had been waiting. Joyous mirth rent 
the air and relieved the tension. Marcel’s 
lips expanded into a beatific grin. Florian 
stood in helpless and infuriated silence. 
Then he turned and stumbled from the 
ship and along the banks of the quay. 

One person accompanied him. The 
slender and elegant Forcep Swain moved be- 
side Florian, and eventually the two young 
men seated themselves at a table before a 
tiny café and ordered something to relieve 
Florian’s personal chill. Forcep was sym- 
pathetic, but honest. 

“You shouldn’t have puck on him, 
Florian.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, he’s too big.”’ 

“Boy, they ain’t made too big fo’ me. 
Befo’ I finishes with that Tunis fish ——’”’ 

“Now listen, Brother Slappey, this whole 
thing ain’t got no sense to it. That feller is 
so big he could lean on you and you wouldn’t 
be no fatter than a match stick. He’s got 
so much muscle he’s positively superfluous. 
Now my advice is that you resign from this 
feud you started ——”’ 

“Nos-suh! Not ’til I gits even.”’ 

Forcep sighed. ‘You is a hog for pun- 
ishment, Florian.” 

“That feller annoys me.” 

“But he hasn’t ever done anything to 
you.” 

“No? 
me into the ocean somethin 

‘“*‘T mean before that.” 

“‘T don’t care what happened befo’. This 
thing is is, an’ not no maybe. An’,” Florian 
leaned forward with sudden interest, ‘“‘how 
you gittin’ along on this heah continuity, 
Forcep?”’ 

“Fine. Pretty near finished.” 

“Didn’t I heah you tell Cesar Clump 
that there was gwine be a scene where a 
whole lot of fellers jump on Marcel Chinard 
an’ beat him half to death?” 

“No-o. Not exactly. They try to, but 
he really whips them all and enables Wel- 
ford Potts to win the heroine which is bein’ 
played by ——”’ 

“‘T don’t care who plays which. What I 
craves to know is this: How reelistic does 
Cesar aim to make this scene?”’ 

A slow smile decorated the face of Mr. 
Swain. ‘Pretty much so, I reckon. Marcel 
says he can whip everybody in Marseilles, 
so I think Cesar is planning to hire a mob 
and turn ’em loose. He’s just simply itch- 
ing to film a real fight, and this looks like 
his best chance.” 

“Boy, it is!”’ Florian was staring raptly 
at a fly on the table. His expression was 
one of unalloyed beatitude. “‘When does 
they shoot?” 

“Couple of days yet. Not before. Think 
Cesar is scared maybe Marcel might get 
beat up and quit, so he’s saving that for the 
last.” 

“Wise Mistuh Clump! 
has got in his haid!”’ 

“Meanin’ which, Florian?” 

““Nemmin’.””’ Mr. Slappey was happily 
evasive. “Ise about to git me a scheme.”’ 

Florian separated from Forcep and made 
his way through the Rue Cannebiére and 
along the Boulevard de la Madeleine to his 
hotel, where he shifted into dryer and more 
serviceable clothes. When he emerged it 
was in a blue coat, red-and-white silk shirt, 
blue tie and Oxford bags. Thus incon- 
spicuously raimented he started out to see 
Marseilles, and his sight-seeing was ambi- 
tious and purposeful. 

Marseilles, as Florian had already learned, 
is a two-faced city. There is the new town, 
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of which the Rue Cannebiére and the Rue 
de Rome are the main downtown arteries. 
Here one gets the impression of a somewhat 
poverty-stricken Paris. The stores for the 
most part are good, but not too good; the 
quality of merchandise calculated to at- 
tract persons of modest income. There are 
numerous open-air cafés and booths where 
luscious sea food is sold. But even in this 
section of Marseilles there is nothing of 
the tourist town, for the port of Southern 
France is not a tourist spot. Cruise steam- 
ers pass Marseilles and stop at Nice and 
Villefranche and Monte Carlo. Only for 
Mediterranean ports is Marseilles of im- 
portance, and the ships which come there 
are for the most part small. Tourists mov- 
ing from Europe to Africa pass through the 
city, of necessity, but for the most part they 
stay only overnight, and sometimes not 
that long. 

Marseilles is therefore very much itself 
in this new section and fairly picturesque, 
but to the north of the Rue Cannebiére and 
west of the Rue de Rome the stroller strikes 
into the old city. ; 

It was into this section of narrow, tor- 
tuous streets; that Mr. Slappey now ven- 
tured; and since his heart beat high with 
the passion for vengeance he took no notice 
of the manifold dangers which hemmed him 
in on every side. 

Old Marseilles is dangerous. The police 
of the city admit that there are many crim- 
inals within the radius of a quarter mile 
of the Rue Bouterie, and Mr. Slappey was 
eagerly in search of the most evil of these. 
He planned no halfway job. What he 
craved was efficiency and plenty of it. 

All through the afternoon he browsed 
through the old town. The men who glow- 
ered at him through beetling brows caused 
him no fright, for he saw them as instru- 
ments of revenge on Marcel Chinard. He 
wended his way up steep streets, walled in 
by cracking houses of brick and stucco; he 
came upon poverty indescribable, he fought 
his way through crowds of insistent beggars, 
and no fear came to him. All he saw was 
balm to his soul. 

It was late in the afternoon, however, be- 
fore he found the very street he sought. It 
was far back in the old town; in the very 
oldest, dirtiest and most picturesque part. 
Florian’s eye, trained by the movies, recog- 
nized instantly the pictorial value of the 
setting.. But it was not that which caused 
him to grin gleefully. Rather it was the 
fact that the spot which he had stumbled 
upon was physically perfect. 

It was a narrow sort of an alleyway, 
walled steeply on both sides and terminat- 
ing at the far end in yet another wall. The 
only possible method of entrance or exit 
was from the Rue du Refuge, unless one 
happened to be possessed of simian agility 
plus excessive enthusiasm. An embattled 
gentleman, backed against the far wall and 
confronted by a howling mob, would be 
faced by the necessity of fighting his way 
out or taking a sound beating. 

That was Florian’s scheme. He visual- 
ized the slaughter of Marcel Chinard. He 
took notebook and pencil from his pocket 
and mapped the location. Then he circled 
from the Rue du Refuge and came out upon 
the far side. Things could not have been 
more perfect. Along the wall on the right 
was a wide ledge, part of the adjoining 
grounds. 

On this ledge both cameras could be 
trained on the shambles and, if the shooting 
was planned for the morning, the light ar- 
rangement promised to be perfect—just to 
the rear of the lenses and in the very face of 
Marcel Chinard. 

Mr. Slappey returned to his hotel, and 
was waiting there when the company re- 
turned, tired and happy, from its water- 
front picture making. He sought Forcep 
Swain and into the ears of that sympathetic 
and friendly gentleman poured the details 
of his plan for revenge. Forcep grinned, 
not because he entertained any particular 


dislike of Marcel, but rather because Florian 
was one of his very best friends. 

“What do you desire that I should per- 
form, Florian?” 

“Plenty. You has sort of been chief of 
location, ain’t you?”’ 

“ce Yes.” 

‘An’ you has been assistin’ Cesar Clump 
in selectin’ extras?’ 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Good. Take him down an’ show him 
this place Ise found. He’ll go plumb wile 
over it. Then, while you has got him en- 
thusiastic, you offer to select the fellers 
which is to ’tack Marcel Chinard in that 


alley.” 
“And then ——” 
“T does the selectin’.” 
“T gee.” 


“What says?” 

“T’m willing. The realer this fight is the 
happier Clump is going to be. And since 
Marcel himself allows he don’t care how 
fierce they fight in 

“Good! Git you busy!” 

Two hours later Forcep returned and 
made his report. 

“Hiverything is arranged, Florian. Caesar 
was crazy ’bout that location. Said I was 
developing a real cam’ra eye. He prognos- 
ticated that it couldn’t be better. And 
right away he consented that I should hire 
the extras,” ; 

‘“When is he gwine shoot?” 

“Day after tomorrow morning. I works 
with Ethiope Wall tomorrow hiring the 
extras.” 

“ An’ that,’ exulted Florian, “‘is where I 
come in. I meets you an’ Ethiope right 
after petit déjeuner.”’ 

That night Florian talked long and 
earnestly with Ethiope. Mr. Wall was 
eager to please. A native of Columbus, 
Georgia, Mr. Wall had come to France nine 
years before with the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces and there remained. At 
first he had been happy, but of recent years 
his one ambition had been to return to his 
native land. He obtained a job with Mid- 
night and craved nothing so sincerely as to 
be able to keep that job. And therefore— 
quite naturally—he sought to hold the 
favor of the magniloquent Mr. Slappey. 

At Ethiope’s suggestion he alone went 
prospecting the following morning. At 
noon Florian and Forcep strolled down the 
Rue Cannebiére to the water’s edge. There 
on the appointed spot stood the elongated 
Ethiope in the midst of a cloud of human 
iniquity. 

Ethiope had worked swiftly and well. 
The ten gentlemen who surrounded him 
were quite the most terrible-appearing per- 
sons Florian Slappey had ever laid eyes 
upon. They ranged from dwarf to giant; 
they were yellow, brown and black in com- 
plexion; they were dressed in nondescript 
garments, and each man sported a sadly 
misused muffler about his throat. All wore 
long-visored caps pulled down over the 
sides of their heads, and one might judge 
that each was inthe habit of committing 
two or three manslaughters as a daily ap- 
petizer. 

Florian stared long and eagerly at the 
assembled cutthroats. He rubbed the 
palms of his hands together. 

“Hot diggity dawg!”’ he exclaimed. 

Forcep Swain gestured with horror. 
“Florian, you ain’t contemplating to turn 
those fellows loose against Musoor Chi- 
nard?”’ 

“Tha’s the one thing I ain’t goin’ to do 
nothin’ else but!” 

“Good golla! They’ll beat him to ex- 
tinction.” 

““Tha’s the most thing I craves fo’ them 
to do.” 

Mr. Swain shook his head sadly. ‘‘Seems 
like you ain’t giving Marcel a chance.” 

“Right you is. He didn’t give me no 
chance when he sploshed me into the 
ocean, did he? Reckon nobody eain’t git 
away with no fumadiddles like that.’”’ He 
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turned to Ethiope. “Has you esplained to 
these fellers here that they is to act ina 
pitcher?” 

“Yap-suh.” 

‘An’ that their job is to fight one feller?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“What do they say?” 

““When I tol’ them they was to git fifteen 
francs each, they said you could bring on 
an army.” 

“Sweet mamma! Balm what you talks! 
They is gwine beat him up good?” 

“Plenty.” 

“No guns or knives,” Forcep interrupted. 
Mr. Wall nodded. 

“They understan’ that, Brother Swain. 
Nothin’ but their fis’s an’ foots.” 

Florian strutted before the evil multi- 
tude. He clenched his puny fists and waved 
them. 

“La guerre!”’ he explained loudly. They 
grinned comprehension. “Bataille! Sang! 


Blooey!”’ 

“Ah-h-h! Oui-oui, m’sieu!’’ 

“Tres grand combat. Biff! Bang! 
Zowie!”’ 


“Ah, oui!” 

Mr. Slappey was quite carried away 
with his own French oratory: 

“Demain matin. Demain matin, neuf 
heures sharp.” 

“They understand, Mistuh Slappey,” 
said Ethiope. ‘‘I’ll see that they is at the 
right place at nine o’clock on the prompt.” 

‘Florian Slappey waved his bandits a 
fond farewell and accompanied Forcep 
Swain to a sea-food booth on the Rue de 
Rome, where Forcep ate many succulent 
clams and Florian dared to inhale one of 
the evil-appearing shellfish which the 
French so graphically and unreasonably 
call violets. 

That night Florian slept soundly, but 
not so soundly that he failed to dream of 
the morrow. 

He waked early, his brain pounding with 
high hope. 

Florian was thinking. And the more he 
thought the more convinced he became 
that his planned revenge was not yet en- 
tirely perfect. It would be excellent, of 
course, to see his archenemy mayhemmed 
by the hirelings—but how much more per- 
fect if Florian himself could have a hand 
in the slaughter! 

Florian’s lips twisted into a smile at the 
prospect. It was really an excellent idea, 
befitting a man of his superintelligence, 
And even before he rose, the plan had taken 
definite shape. He found Cesar Clump in 
conversation with Exotic Hines, the cam- 
eraman. 

““Mistuh Clump,” suggested Florian, “I 
craves to act in this pitcher.” 

“Hush yo’ mouf, foolishness. Where at 
you gits the yearnin’ to act?”’ 

“Just the same ——’”’ 

“What kind of a part?” 

“T wants to be a mob.” 

“A which?” 

“A mob. I aims to dress up in them fool 
clothes an’ he’p attack Marcel Chinard this 
mawnin’.”’ 

Clump frowned. ‘‘ You don’t use yo’ haid 
fo’ nothin’ but parkin’ space fo’ a hat, does 
you, Florian?”’ 

“Meanin’ what?” 

“This Marcel is bad. He’s li’ble to lick 
that whole mob, you included.” 

Mr. Slappey chuckled. ‘‘Boy, you ain’t 
yet sawn that mob!”’ 

“Very well. The mo’ the merrier so far’s 
the picture is concerned.” 

President Latimer came to summon his 
chief director. The day was being devoted 
to outdoor shots and gave promise of being 
rather much of a picnic. A large truck had 
been hired to transport the company and 
extras first to the cul-de-sac where the battle 
scene was to be staged, and thence to vari- 
ous spots along the Corniche Drive where 
other action was planned. The two leading 
ladies, Sicily Clump and Glorious Fizz, had 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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is Christmas, in Music or in Radio 
one gift above all others 


AST Christmas many 
could not buy the 
Brunswick Panatrope 

... SO new is this astounding 
invention. Just about twelve 
months ago, the first demon- 
stration of this new musical 
instrument was given in New 
York City. The event was the news of the day 
in the papers the following morning. 


Critics and those of the public present pro- 
claimed the Panatrope to be the greatest musical 
achievement of all time. Its electrical principle, 
they agreed, was the one to which all future 
reproducing musical instruments must come. 


Since then, the Brunswick Panatrope has been 
exhibited the country over. More than four 
millions of persons have listened to it—and 
marveled! No reproducing musical instrument 
was ever received with more enthusiasm. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., 


Radio Corporation of America * 


THE BRUNSWICK PANATROPE 


Joint Achievement of 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
and The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 


To operate the Brunswick Panatrope, 
just plug in at any light socket. 


The Panatrope gives electrical reproduction to 
the new electrical records. Electrical repro- 


Gre sNG EP Rea OLE BE CES (6253 


General Electric Company 


SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, 


duction is music true to life 
. incomparably beyond 

any reproduced music the 

world has ever heard. 


The Panatrope brings you 

radio as well as all recorded 

music. It may be used as the 

loudspeaker of your present 
radio with astounding results. Other models 
combine in one beautiful cabinet the Panatrope 
and Radiola Super-heterodyne. 


Hear the Brunswick Panatrope. Compare any 
musical entertainment for the home that you 
can find with it...and in fairness you will say 
that this instrument excels in every particular. 
It is by all odds the most remarkable develop- 
ment in the field of music or radio. 


Any Brunswick dealer will gladly demonstrate 
the Brunswick Panatrope, and the Brunswick 
Panatrope & Radiola. Hear it today! 
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S 4 ye More than ever, this Christmas is it TRUE: 


» ‘GIVE HERA 
—> HOOVER AND 
y YOU GIVE HER 
TH E CBE ay m +++ 


It BEATS... as it Sweeps as it Cleans 
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“Because only the Hoover brings 
to the care of rugs and carpetings 
“POSITIVE AGITATION”.. the 
latest and the greatest triumph 


of home cleaning science... . 


T isa becoming thing, at Christmastime, for 
a man to give his wife or mother a gift 
that will lighten her heart. 


It is even more becoming, as it is more 
thoughtful, to give a gift that, while 
lightening the heart, will also lighten her labor. 


The New Hoover is just that kind of gift. 


It makes life easier, for the woman for whom life 
often is too crowded with housekeeping cares. 


It makes home a sweeter place, for you and for 
her to whom home frequently is a burden. 


It makes the world more livable, because it gives 
a homekeeper time and strength to enjoy life. 


So, this year, let someone else give the trinkets 
and the baubles—you give the useful gift! 


to know the 
difference between 
The HOOVER 
and a vacuum 
cleaner 


To paraphrase a familiar Christmas slogan: “Give 
her a Hoover and you give her a rest.” 


Your Authorized Hoover Dealer will deliver this ideal Christmas present on the 
day you say, for only $6.25 down, and the balance in easy monthly payments 


Mire * 
4p . 
4 ; o/s *t, 


iene O.O'VLE R (CO MP AINY 4 NORTH. GAN TON; OHIO 
The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 
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Any Gift will please her, 


She’ll Hug 


52 Hours Less Work a Year—a 

Smaller Light Bill— and Smooth, - 

Glossy Ironing Without 
Hard Pressure 


nnbea 


The 30- Year Iron that Defied 


2 Engineers of Armour 
Institute to Burn it Out 


ERE is your chance X 

to inform yoursel: was ’ 
quickly, so no one can mis7_3% 
guide you about electri 
irons, even with good in- 
tentions. 

Recently two indepen- 
dent engineers of Armour 
Institute of Technology 
definitely established that 
the Sunbeam iron will not burn out in 30 years’ 
average home use. 

‘Iwo ordinary heating units, tested on steady cur- 
rent at the same time, burned out in less than three 
months. But the Sunbeam kept on day and night 
for about a year and a half, and was still ia good 
condition when the engineers turned off the electricity! 

This iron was on current 11,167 hours—as 
many hours as a woman would use it in a lifetime. 

Every engineering test—every woman’s experience 


with the Sunbeam—has put this 30-year iron far-- 


CAGE AP LED BOLE IRE COBY EME OM 


PGA ALPES PET 


© 1926, CF SCo 


Red, Green and Silver ts the beautiful 
Christmas paper in which we have wrapped the 
Sunbeam for Gifi-time 


( unbeam 


THE GUARANTEED“ELECTRIC 
ee I 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY - 36 Years Making Quality Products 5542 W. Roosevelt Rd., Cutcaco, ILLinots 


Sunbeam All-Over 
Heating Unit comes 
to the very edges 
and KEEPS them 
HOT when iron 
meets damp cloth 


Ordinary Heating 
Unit toa far from 
the edges to KEEP 
them HOT when 
they come in contact 
with damp cloth 


ther and farther ahead of any. 
other in existence, So if anyone 
tries to persuade you that some 
other iron is as good, remember 
that learned engineers know 
better, 

What if this 30-year Sun- 
beam does cost a dollar or so 
more? 

That’s soon wiped out by the 
saving on your light bill, not to mention what cheap 
irons cost in repairs. For a woman can easily do the 
family ironing in an hour less time. Many save dou- 
ble that. To give her 52 hours off a year is itself 
worth all the Sunbeam costs. 

Besides, if you’re the one who pays the light bill, 
she won’t deny you the satisfaction of saving 52 
hours of current a year by giving her this super-iron 
for Christmas. 

Most dealers have it, and many sell it on con- 
venient terms. Write us if you do not find it nearby. 


er 


IN ART-STEEL 
FIRE-PROOF 
CASE $1 MORE 


feaemecomys 
IRON 


December 18,1926 


but— 


ou for This Time Saver 


A petite Iron for Home or Travel 
in Art-Steel Fire-Safe Case 
at $1 more 


ay Nall 


Little 3 Ib. Sunbeam at $5, 
¥ size of the big $7.50 Sunbeam 
Illustration above shows relative size 
of regular Sunbeam in background and 

Little Sunbeam in the foreground. 


Toasts Sandwiches Flat 


Turn-over Toaster — 
To Toast Bread Crisp and 
Tender, Toast it Flat! 
The new Sunbeam Turn-over Toaster 
toasts bread horizontally, so the slices get 
all the heat—which toasts them quickly 
and leaves them crisp, hot and tender, in- 
stead of hard and dry. Turn-over feature 
avoids touching toast or burning fingers. 
$8.00 complete, 


Ag Cook 49 Dishes and ° 
Make Toast, too, on this 


Table Grill 
‘ unbea and Toaster 
Turn-over Toaster above —Oven Pan 


below the Grill. $10,50 complete. 


349 Carlaw Ave., ToRoNTO, CANADA 


| 


-Mistuh Slappey. 


(Continued from Page 104) 
taken charge of the commissary depart- 
ment, and two large hampers were stuffed 
with picnic delicacies—large loaves of 
bread, bottles of jams and preserves, two 
huge hams, a large Bologna sausage, jars of 
pickles, tins of beef and salmon and certain 
strictly French comestibles for which various 
members of the troupe had evinced a liking. 

The principals dressed in their rooms and 
emerged in weird habiliments of bright color 
and strange design. They were funny 
enough as they strolled casually about, and 
the street beyond the tiny garden was 
crowded with curious children and adults. 
Eventually the truck was filled and it 
started toward the center of the city. At 
the intersection of the Rue Cannebiére and 
the Vieux-Port they came upon the extras 
which had been selected by Florian Slappey. 
Director J. Cesar Clump gazed at them, 
then at Florian. 

“Boy, you sholy done yo’se’f a good 
job!” 

Florian chuckled. ‘Tol’ you they was 
bad. They’s gwine make jelly of Mistuh 
Chinard.” 

Marcel himself came swaggering toward 
the truck. He paid no attention whatso- 
ever to the half score of dark-skinned 
bandits who were scheduled to mob him 
later in the morning. He grinned greetings 
to certain of the troupe and favored Florian 
with a disdainful stare. Florian bowed 
mockingly. 

“Bon matin, Musoor Chinard. Je hope 
vous est feelin’ bon.. ’Cause, boy, you sho 
has got somethin’ comin’ to fous! 2 

M. Chinard inclined his head and mur- 
mured something in French. Florian ad- 
dressed the interpreter. 

“What did he say, Ethiope?”’ 

Mr. Wall was embarrassed. “I dunno, 
Just somethin’ ’bout 
bustin’ you one if you got fresh with him.” 

Opus Randall sneered loudly. ‘“‘Reckon 
that'll hol’ you for a while, Florian.” 

“Pfft! Time I finishes with this feller, 


| Opus, he’s gwine wish he had been bawn a 


rubber ball.”’ 

The truck made slow progress through 
the tortuous streets of the old town. The 
female members of the troupe, viewing 
most of the streets for the first time, were 
amazed and delighted. The residents, some 


in native costume and some in very little 
costume at all, stared at them with curios- 


ity not untinged by hostility. They no- 
ticed that the gendarmes moved in threes 


and fours; but the deeper they got into the 
_ old city, the more the members of Florian’s 


mob perked up. They seemed annoyingly 
at home. 

They bumped over the cobblestones of 
the Rue du Refuge and came at length to 
the point where that thoroughfare was 
joined by the walled alley selected by Flo- 


rian. 


Cesar and Exotic made a quick inspec- 


tion and both were enthusiastic. Clump all 
efficiency, barked orders. 
“Ethiope,’’ he megaphoned, ‘‘you an’ 


Rddie Fizz take charge of costumin’ them 
bums. Marcel too. Git ’em fixed up good. 
While you does that I starts in with some 
special shots. You, Opus, an’ Welford, 
come along with me. Glorious, I craves 


_you also. Exotic, bring yo’ cam’ra.”’ 


He moved with his principals to the end 
of the alley, where further progress was 
barred by a cracked, picturesque wall. 
There Exotic made his set-up and the three 


| principals were put through certain decid- 


edly comical antics. 

Clump was captious this morning. Noth- 
ing seemed to please him. Time after time 
he put them through the simplest scenes 
before filming. But eventually everything 


| Was in readiness for the last shot in the 


alley—the taking of the big fight. 

Marcel was produced, stalwart and pow- 
erful in his pseudo-pirate regalia. They 
filmed a scene at the entrance to the alley, 


| wherein the big Tunisian hit Opus Randall 


on the head with a rubber hammer, grabbed 
Glorious Fizz under his arm and sped with 
her to the far end of the alley. He was told 
fo wait there while Clump photographed 
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the arrival of Welford Potts with reénforce- 
ments—said reénforcements consisting of 
Florian’s hand-picked ruffians. 

“ An’ now,” announced Clump, “ 
set fo’ the battle royal.” 

Florian’s voice exulted in the background: 
“Thin man, you sho said it!” 

Sicily Clump, anticipating the lunch 
hour, had busied herself unpacking the 
noonday meal and spreading it out on the 
ledge skirting the right of the alley at a 
height of about seven feet from the ground. 
On this ledge Exotic Hines set up his cam- 
era, focused it on the spot where the general 
fight was to take place; and then the com- 
pany grouped behind him that no detail of 
the conflict might be missed. 

There was a real tenseness in the atmos- 
phere. Everyone knew that instructions to 
make it real had been given the members of 
the hired mob. All knew that Florian had 
selected these men personally and that Mr. 
Slappey himself was to take part in the at- 
tack in order to get even for the ducking 
administered by Marcel two days previ- 
ously. 

Glorious was close-upped, then removed 
from the picture, joining the spectators on 
the ledge. Marcel was packed against the 
wall, where he could not possibly escape 
except by fighting his way through, and 
Cesar voiced a final warning via his inter- 
preter. 

“This is gwine be a real fight, Marcel.” 

The giant smiled and nodded. He ex- 
plained that he was very happy at the pros- 
pect of action. 

Clump then moved to the alley entrance. 
The Marseillians were all there, grim and 
sinister. Through Ethiope Wall, Clump ad- 
dressed them passionately. 

“You is to move up on him an’ beat him 
half to death. Keep on beatin’ him ’til I 
says stop. Then, when I does, you gits out 
of the way an’ I send Mistuh Potts up fo’ a 
few close shots. Understand?” 

Ethiope announced that they under- 
stood. Clump raised his megaphone. 

“ Btes-vous préparé, Musvor Chinard?”’ 

“Oui, m’sieu.’ 

“Ready, Exotic?” 

“All set, chief.’ 

“Let ’er go! Tell ’em, Ethiope! Start 
grindin’ the minute they git in range, cam- 
eraman!”’ 

The spectators held their breath. Slowly, 
menacingly, the mob surged into the alley. 
At the upper end the mammoth Tunisian 
swayed eagerly on the balls of his feet and 
awaited the onslaught. 

The mob moved closer. Ten bad men 
and true; and immediately in their wake 
the watchful, slender figure of Florian Slap- 
pey. Florian was exhorting his henchmen 
in good, round English phrases while he 
himself was remaining well out of the dan- 
ger zone. It was no part of Florian’s plan 
to join the mélée until Marcel had been 
rendered entirely helpless. 

Just beyond arm’s length of Marcel the 
mob hesitated. Then there came a guttural 
chorused shout and the attack was launched. 
There was a catapulting of bodies, the im- 
pact of fist on flesh, two or three hoarse 
shouts and action. The spectators, leaning 
eagerly over the wall immediately abaft the 
camera, strained into the cloud of dust and 
thudding bodies. 

Florian roared with delight. He leaped 
up and down, shaking two fists high in the 
air. 

“Slough him, tough boys! Bust him! 
Git me even with him! Tha’s it, fellers! 
Don’t leave him even an appetite!” 

The battle waged with unexpected fierce- 
ness. A human form came pitching through 
the air, narrowly missed Florian, and fell 
sprawling on the stony ground. Mr. Slap- 
pey ducked. The dust was terrific, ob- 
scuring a clear view of the combat, but 
furnishing an excellent haziness for the 
picture. Florian, however, was of no mind 
to miss any slightest detail of his arch- 
enemy’s discomfiture. He circled the how]l- 
ing, struggling crowd until he came eyen- 
tually to the far wall. The combatants 
now stood between Florian and the alley 
exit. 


weis all 


Marcel was fighting with his back to 
Florian. Mr. Slappey watched his oppor- 
tunity and slipped up behind the big man. 
And just as he doubled his fist for a blow 
Marcel turned and saw Mr. Slappey. His 
eyes, flaming with battle light, glinted 
evilly. He spewed out several choice vilifi- 
cations in his native tongue and Florian 
discreetly ducked. 

“The madder he gits at me now,” exulted 
Florian, “the happier I is.” He raised his 
eyes to the excited director. ‘Some pitcher, 
eh, Cesar?” 

“Golla!’’ answered Mr. Clump. 
look at that!” 

“That” was a miracle which was oc- 
curring. Marcel Chinard, the blood of sav- 


* JUST 


age forbears boiling in berserk rage, was |. 


really swinging into action. It had occurred 
to him that this was far from play acting. 
He was smarting under the sting of many 
bruises. He started to extend himself. 

The results achieved were instant and 
amazing. Instead of waiting for them to 
come to him, he carried the battle. Flo- 
rian’s pet mobbers fell like ninepins. Marcel 
picked them up and hurled them about. 
He kicked and bit and scratched. He 
roared like an enraged bull. He leaped here 
and there, fists flailing, feet doing deadly 
work. 

And then, while Florian stood in motion- 
less horror, the leader of the attackers 
emitted a wail of anguish, gave one look at 
the red-eyed Marcel—and fled! His large 
feet spurned the stones of the alleyway, and 
stumbling over his heels came such other 
attackers as yet retained the power of loco- 
motion. 

The fight was over as suddenly as it had 
begun. M. Chinard, magnificent in his soli- 
tary triumph, stared at the prostrate fig- 
ures of his late opponents and grinned after 
the other fleeing figures. And then, slowly 
and menacingly, he turned toward the 
upper end of the cul-de-sac. 

“Look out, Florian!” 

The howl of warning came from the wall 


above. The lips of Mr. Slappey moved in 
horror. 
“Oh, lawsy,’’ murmured the little man 


from Birmingham, “‘heah’s where I gits 
introduced pussonal to the angel Gabr’el.” 

They were alone in the alley—Florian 
cowering against the wall, Marcel Chinard, 
flushed with battle and bent on vengeance, 
between the slender man and the single 
gateway. Florian raised a _ pleading 
hand 

‘Fo’ Gawssake, Mistuh Chinard 

Marcel moved one step closer. His eyes 
exhibited no hint of mercy. 

The crowd on the wall sensed tragedy. 
Under instructions from the frightened 
Clump, Ethiope Wall pleaded fervently 
with Marcel. Then he reported to his chief. 

“M’sieu Chinard says he’s gwine smear 
Florian all over the alley. Says this is as 
good a time as any to show Florian that he 
ain’t nothin’ but dust nohow.” 

There was no possibility of mistaking 
Mareel’s lethal intentions. Florian cow- 
ered. He knew there was no chance of 
escaping the advancing Nemesis. His jaw 
was sagging, his knees quaked, eyes were 
popping from his head, his face was ashen. 

Marcel paused and surveyed the terrified 
victim. The face of the big man was merci- 
less. He stood with hands on hips, clothes 
shredded by the recent conflict, massive 
chest heaving, eyes steady. 

Pleas for mercy cascaded from Mr. 
Slappey’s lips. The gallery begged Marcel 


tospare him. M. Chinard paid no heed. He | 
said something, then moved slowly forward | 


with the awful deliberation of a cat upon a 
cornered mouse. 

The spectators, too recently witness to 
the fate of a violent attacking mob, re- 
frained from offering Florian physical assist- 
ance. They stared in horror. 

And Florian knew that he was perched | 
on the brink of the hereafter and teetering | 
the wrong way. He gathered his muscles | 
for a wild dash; a hopeless rush which he | 
prayed might get him safely by the fear- . 
some figure of Marcel Chinard. It was a 

(Continued on Page 111) 
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sales oftice? 
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and pattern floors are 
an effective part of these 


ultra-modern salesrooms 


USTOMERS walk into these rooms. Professional 
customers—architects, builders, apartment-house 
operators. 

Such people are not easy to sell. But in one re- 
spect they are like all shoppers and buyers on Main 
Street or Fifth Avenue—therr likes and dislikes are largely 
determined by what their eyes see. 

The moment these customers step into this sales 
office of the Built-In Products Company, who make 
and sell modern space-saving furniture, their eyes are 
greeted with a pleasing ensemble, an important part 
of which is the Embossed Handcraft Tile Floor of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum. 

This floor is different, perhaps, from any floor you 
have ever seen before: Vari-toned tiles raised above 
realistic mortar lines, and quaint heraldic emblems 
inset at random, give it the rich, textured effect of 
old-world handicraft. Yet, as you walk across its waxed 


One of eight model rooms of the Built-In Products Company, 
New York. The floor is Armstrong’s Linoleum No. 6006. 


Inlaid No. 0282 


Faspé No. 19 


and polished surface, this tile-like floor actually quiets 
and eases your footsteps. You wonder what it ts. 

Mr. Irving G. Davis, President of the Built-In 
Products Company, will tell you it is a new and ex- 
clusive design in Armstrong’s Linoleum. He will 
also tell you that this floor is warm and enduring, for 
it is cemented in place over builders’ deadening felt. 
What is more important is Mr. 
Davis's statement that “Our Arm- 
strong Floors have helped us create 
a display that is not only outstand- 
ing in appearance, but one that is 
also effective in actual sales results 
for the products we sell.” 


Wherever things are sold 


Whether you sell shoes or sand- 
wiches, millinery or motor cars, 


An Invitation 


N all eight modern display rooms of the Bult-In Products 
Company, 19 West 44th Street, New York City, floors of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum serve as decorative backgrounds for 
the Domestic Science Kitchen Units, foldaway dining units, 
concealed closets, and other space-saving furniture on exhibi- 
tion. Mr. Irving G, Davis, President, invites anyone inter- 
ested in modern selling methods and in household equipment 
to visit this eye-appealing display. Open every week day from 
nine to five. 


December 18, 1926 


Armstrong Floors will help you give a profit-creat- 
ing answer to the public’s question, “What kind of 
place have they?” 

These modern business floors of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum can be seen at‘ good furniture, department, 
or linoleum stores near you. A personal call or a 
telephone call to any of these stores will quickly 
acquaint you with the latest Armstrong business 
patterns specially suitable for your requirements. 
After you have selected an Armstrong Floor of the 
correct color and design, the merchant will give you 
costs for permanently cementing your new floor in 
place. In the meantime, write for 


“Enduring Floors of Good Taste” 


This new book gives you enlightening, money-saving 
facts on floor costs. Its many illustra- 
tions of actual Armstrong installations 
show you exactly how such floors look 
in establishments like your own. We 
will gladly send this new 48-page book 
to you postpaid (in Canada 
25 BER ie address your Le: 
trade-mark on 
request to Armstrong Cork the hulap bas 
‘Company, Linoleum Division, 
827 Liberty St., Lancaster, Pa. 


rmstrong’s 


Linoleum | 
forevery floor in the house 
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(Continued from Page 109) 
terrible, devastating moment—a moment 
of stark drama and ominous portent. 

Something happened! 

On top of the wall Ethiope was moving. 
Also, he was thinking. He made a wild 
jump for the lunch which Sicily Clump had 
spread out for the hungry actors and from 
the red cloth he seized a large baked ham. 
Armed with this, he leaped back to a point 
immediately above Florian. 

The ham dropped at Florian’s feet and 
Ethiope’s advice rang out. ; 

“Use that, Mistuh Slappey!”’ 

Dumbly Florian lifted the heavy ham 
from the ground. Instantly Marcel’s ad- 
vance ceased. His lips curled back into a 


snarl. He stood motionless. 

Director Clump fired a question at 
Ethiope. 

“Whaffo’ you th’owed Florian that 
ham?” : 


“Because Marcel is a Mohammedan,” 
explained Ethiope swiftly. ‘‘No Moham- 
medan woul’n’t come near no ham fo’ 
nothin’.”’ 

Florian, frightened beyond belief, waved 
the ham languidly. He was not too scared 
to be disgusted. He knew nothing what- 
ever of the Mohammedan antipathy to 
fruit of the pig and it struck Mr. Slappey 
that one ham was a rather absurd weapon 
to give him in such a dire emergency. But 
because it was his only weapon, he held it 
before him 

Marcel stood still. Florian extended the 
ham. Marcel retired precipitately: one 


‘step—then two. His gesture made it plain 


that he was afraid. 

Those on the wall understood now that 
Marcel would never establish contact with 
that ham. Mr. Slappey, however, believed 
only that Marcel had become frightened of 
him because he possessed a weapon. He 
believed that Marcel would have been twice 
as scared had he been supplied with a cane. 

Even Florian, terrified as he was, could 
not mistake the fear which showed in 
Marcel’s eyes. A wild pzan of exultation 
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sang in Florian’s heart. He made a swing- 
ing sweep with the ham. M. Chinard un- 
leashed a howl and ducked. And then 
Florian knew that he was victor. Marcel 
was afraid! The tide of battle had turned. 
Florian, alone and single-handed, ruled the 
situation. 

This was entirely too good to be true. 
But there was no mistaking fact. Mr. 
Slappey advanced slowly, swinging the 
heavy ham. And just as fast as Florian ad- 
vanced Marcel retreated. French words, 
unmistakably profane, cascaded from his 
lips. Perspiration stood out on his ebony 
forehead. The spectators shouted with 
relief and satisfaction. It was not that 
they disliked Marcel, but rather that they 
had thought by this time to be calling an 
ambulance for their friend Florian. 

Mr. Slappey danced up and down in the 
grand intoxication of the moment. He 
accelerated his pace, swinging his smoked 
sword. 

“Move off fum heah, big trash! Git 
away fum me before I busts you all to 
pieces!’’ He called to the spectators over 
his shoulder. ‘‘Heah’s how fellers like him 
ought to be handled. Just watch!”’ 

Florian moyed faster and faster. Marcel, 
in his terror of the ham, almost fell over 
himself in his haste to get away. Florian 
broke into a trot. 

Then the greatest of all miracles oc- 
curred. M. Chinard witnessed the swift 
approach of the hated ham. Horror gripped 
him. He spun on his heel, gathered steel 
muscles beneath himself, and leaped for 
safety. 

That proved too much for Florian. 
Knowing what had happened without 
understanding why, Mr. Slappey pursued 
the fleeing figure of his giant enemy, a 
battle cry shrilling from his lips. Down the 
alley they sped, Florian moving fast but 
Marcel moving faster. Marcel skidded 
around the corner of the Rue du Refuge 
and Florian disappeared after him in a 
cloud of dust. The company’s last view 
was of the slender Mr. Slappey leaping 
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in triumphant pursuit, swinging the magic 
ham before him. 

They turned their attention to the lunch. 
There was a babble of excited conversa- 
tion. Ethiope Wall was very much of a 
hero. He was congratulated upon the 
profound knowledge and quick thinking 
which had saved the skin of their very good 
friend. 

They waited eagerly for the return of the 
hero. They visualized his triumphant 
strut—but Florian did not come. Five 
minutes passed—ten—twenty—and still 
there was no sign of Florian. Mr. Slappey’s 
friends commenced to worry. And then, 
just when they had decided to seek him, a 
figure lurched into the lower end of the 
alley. It was a sad, battered figure; a fig- 
ure almost unrecognizable and distinctly 
warworn. 

“Good golla,”’ ejaculated Director Clump, 
“tha’s Florian!” 

“‘Durned if it ain’t. He looks as if he 
must of been fightin’ a sawmill.” 

Mr. Slappey progressed with agonizing 
difficulty. He swayed from side to side. 
He attained a spot immediately beneath 
his friends. Then he sank to the ground 
and pillowed a battered head on bruised 
hands. Clump voiced a query. 

“What happened, Florian?”’ 

Mr. Slappey raised a pair of eyes which 
were sadly blackened and shot through 
with misery. His puffed lips moved with 
difficulty. 

“T don’t know,” he answered vaguely. 
“T—I guess somethin’ must have went 
wrong.” 

“Yeh. But what?” 

“Tt was this way, Cesar. I seen I 
couldn’t ever catch Marcel. So I throwed 
that ham right at him!” 

“You what?” 

“T throwed the ham at him. I missed. 
An’ the minute I did, that big bully forgot 
how seared he was of me.”’ Florian Slappey 
shook his head miserably. ‘“‘Next time I 
whip a feller,’”’ he murmured, ‘‘I sure ain’t 
going to press my advantage so hard.” 
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you accepted, or half accepted, she wanted 
to talk to you.” 

“What about?” 

“T don’t know. Midge is a queer girl. 
She didn’t use to be queer, but she is now. 
I’m not altogether a fool about people, and 
I’ve been struck by something you’re 
always saying about standing a mile off if 
you want to see things close up. Well, I’ve 


tried it when I’ve had a chance to watch 


Midge and her mother sitting in the same 
room, and do you know what I’ve seen?” 
a SN o,”” z 

“Hach of them a mile away from me, 
close up, and a stretch of a million miles 


between the two. The look on her mother’s 
_ face would make you laugh if it wasn’t that 


you want to cry. But there’s never any 
look of any kind on the girl’s face now- 
adays—she lives alone.” 

“A million miles is too far,’ said Har- 
rington absently. 

“Will you come?”’ 

“Where?” 

“Around to the house this evening. I 
wouldn’t blame you a bit if you said no, but 
I don’t dare not ask you. I can’t even 
promise you’re going to get an apology, 
because I don’t think you are.” 

“Of course I’ll come,” said Harrington. 

He had spoken casually, but it was in no 
careless mood that he approached the 
familiar steps of the Frazier house at a little 
before nine that evening. What was he 
going to find? A family circle of three with 
Mrs. Frazier doing the conventional honors 
to a comparative stranger, Frazier nervous 
in the presence of his womenfolk, and 
Midge perhaps in as viperish a mood as 
ever? 

What did she want of him, anyway? He 
‘was about to touch the bell when Mr. 
Frazier came out. 


(Continued from Page 23) 


“T’ve got to go downtown for a while,” 
he explained. ‘‘Go right through to the 
library, the same room you were in the 
other day.” 

Harrington laid his hat on the table as he 
passed through the hall, and knocked on 
the library door before he opened it. ‘‘ Miss 
Frazier? Your father told me where to find 
you.” - 

“Come in, Mr. Harrington.” 

She was standing, but not in the manner 
he had last seen her in that room. She had 
changed her severe boyish garb for some- 
thing filmy and supremely feminine. Still, 
in a subtle manner he could not fathom, she 
managed to give the impression that the 
dress was an accident—not that particular 
dress, but all dresses, all clothes. He could 
not help feeling it was so with her manners 
also; they were stripped of furbelows and 
reduced to the stark minimum of utility, 
the shortest line between yes and no. 

He had steeled himself to this meeting, 
afraid of a convulsion of emotion or other 
betraying action; but now that he stood 
face to face with her, all he sensed was an 
extraordinary well-being. It was great to 
be near Midge, to be alone with her, look- 
ing at her as much as he wished. He 
glowed and tingled at the mere fact of her 
presence with a content which made noth- 
ing—less than nothing—of the change that 
had come over her. Sick or well, halt, 
blind, spent, evil or good, she was still 
Midge. That in itself was an answer to 
every question. 

He had had a right to expect a word of 
apology, at least a bridge across the mo- 


ment of encounter; but when it failed to © 


materialize he missed it so little that he 
gained an advantage from the start. Since 
she did not speak at once, he could fillhis 
eyes with her. In the soft light of the 


library she herself necessarily appeared 
softer. The severe cut of her hair melted 
against shadows and for an instant the 
eager face of the Midge of old seemed to 
peer out at him. It was shaped like a 
heart, with large dark eyes under the ques- 
tioning arch of distinctly traced eyebrows, 
and generous lips that bitterness might 
twist but never altogether conquer. 

“T think you’re the calmest person I’ve 
ever met,” she said at last, with a queer 
little gesture of puzzlement he remembered 
as all her own. 

“Perhaps I’ve caught it from you,” he 
answered easily. This was a game they 
were playing. She would say something, 
and all he had to do was to catch it and say 
something back. In the meantime he could 
keep on looking at her. 

“T’m not calm.” It was astatement; it 
needed no answer. ‘‘Aren’t you in the 
least puzzled,’”’ she continued, “as to why 
I asked to see you?” 

That wasa question; hefrowned. “‘Why, 
yes, I suppose I am.” 

She also frowned. ‘‘Mr. Harrington, 
what was it you wished to say to me that 
evening you stopped me in the street?”’ 

He thought for a moment, his frown 
deepening; then, quite gradually, his face 
began to clear and kept on clearing until he 
reawoke completely to the fact that he was 
James Harrington, come to this house only 
for the second time in his life—speaking not 
to Midge but to Miss Frazier. No wonder 
she had taken him for a cool customer. 

“‘T remember now,” he said. ‘‘Do you 
mind sitting down? It will takesome time.” 

The couch was the nearest seat; she sat 
down on one end of it, quite erect, but with 
one leg curled up under her and one arm 
outstretched along the back. He took his 
place in the middle, half facing her, and 
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— LUSCIOUS 
im Hill Apples 
J for the FL. 


or yourself —for your friends—there 
we. be no finer Christmas gift than a 
box of Jim Hill apples. 
Every cheerful big red apple carries the 
holiday spirit. Put Jim Hills in the chil- 
dren’s stockings—hang them on the 
Christmas tree—serve them with nuts 
and raisinsat your holiday dinners. You'll 
find them delicious for cooking, whether 
in pies, baked or in any number of 
delicious apple dishes. 
Jim Hillapplesare the finest apples of the 
world’s most famous orchards. In the 
valley of the mighty Columbia River, 
sheltered by the snow-capped Cascades, 
this perfect fruit comes to full maturity. 
Watered by melting mountain snows, 
slowly ripened in the long sunshine of 
northern latitudes, Jim Hill apples have 
a full bouquet, a juiciness, and a flavor 
that are the delight of all who know and 
appreciate this king of fruits. 
Every genuine Jim Hill apple is twice 
inspected for perfection of quality, form 
and color, and comes in a special protec- 
tive wrapper, bearing the Jim Hill trade- 
mark. Ask your dealer for these apples in 
their original wrapper. 


™ Hits can be bought at the best grocers’ and 

fruit dealers’. Order by the box; you'll find it 
both an economy and a convenience. Every box 
bears the name of the variety, the number of apples 
and the name of the actual grower. 


Write for folder illustrating six Jim 
Hill varieties in natural colors, with 
description and uses. 


from 
“Nature's Ghosen Apple Land” 


Wenatchee District Co-Operative Association 
Wenatchee, Wn. :-: 204 Franklin St., New York 


A non-profit organization of growers 
operating 7,000 acres of mountain- 
guarded orchards, Wenatchee, 
Washington 
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Father Learns His Can of “X” 
Was Loaned to Mr. Borrow 


& 
X’? LIQUID can 
be poured through 
a cloth. Therefore 
it cannot clog. It 
ts harmless to ail 
metals, rubber and 


leather. Repair 
your radiator leaks 
with “X’’ before 


putting in alcohol 
Sor the winter. 


For 
Fords, Stars, 
Chevrolets, 


etc. 
Use 75c Size 
For 


Larger Cars 
Use $1.25 Size 


No wonder Father is peeved. The can of 
“X”’ Liquid he keptin the front door pocket 
is gone—loaned by Mother to Mr. Borrow. 

Fortunately for most motorists, no Mr. 
Borrow lives next door. The precious can 
of ‘‘X’’ Liquid is safe in the tool box or 
the front door pocket—instantly available 
with its instant, safe repair. 

Veteran car owners know that a radiator 
leak is only a minor trouble if they have 
“X”’ Liquid with them. 

Keep your,can of “*X’’ Liquid in the car. 

And when the leak occurs, just pour 
‘““X”’ into the radiator. In just a few min- 
utes the leak will be cured—permanently. 


You Can Get Home on a Flat Tire 
But Not With a Dry Radiator 


“xX” LABORATORIES 
25 West 45th St., New York 
Factories: Boston and Toronto 


“xX” Liquid has been used for years by Standard Oil, Gen. Elec., Am. Tel. & Tel. etc., and 
the U.S. Govt.on ALL Aeroplane endurance flights from the Trans-Atlantic 
Flight in 1922 to the MacMillan Arctic Expedition in 1925 


| willing to help me. 
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with just enough space between them to 
save him from the appearance of familiarity. 
It also enabled him to continue to look at 
her and to see that she seemed diminished 
in size, though not in the power to move 
him. He had to look away to put his mind 
in order. 


“T wanted to talk to you,” he continued. © 


“T had an idea I might make you my 
friend—I mean enough my friend to be 
I knew it wasn’t going 
to be easy, but you didn’t even give me a 
chance to start, did you?” 

“ec No.” 

““You see, I came here with a quite new 
idea as to that business at the bank. 
Hasn’t your father told you?” 

“ec Yes,”’ 

“He thinks I’m crazy; they alldo. What 
I wanted to find out from those who knew 
Harry Jones best was what kind of a boy he 
really was. You'd think that wouldn’t be 
so very difficult after only four or five 
months, but it is. According to the folks 
I’ve talked to so far, he was a chameleon 
playing with a kaleidoscope. Now people 
aren’t built that way, Miss Frazier; no- 
body is. There’s a sort of silver cord that 
runs through life, and you can’t break it. 
You can hold on or you can let go, but 
you can’t ever break it. Does that sound 
silly?” 

“ee No.” 

“This is what I’ve got to find out: Did 
Harry Jones have a decent core? Was, he 
holding on to anything, and if he was, was 
he the kind to let go with both hands at 
once?’’ He paused and turned to her be- 
fore he continued a little hoarsely, ‘‘You 
knew him pretty well, didn’t you?” 

“‘T didn’t know him at all.”’ 

Harrington felt as if he had been struck 
between the eyes; he sank back and sat in 
silence, waiting for her to go on. Moments 
passed, and still she added nothing to what 
she had said. Finally he arose and looked 
down at her, his face white with anger; but 
when he spoke his voice was cold and clear: 
“Tf that’s true, there’s nothing more I wish 
to ask you or anybody else. I’ll say good 
night and good-by.” 

“That’s just what I wanted to beg you 
not to do,’ said Miss Frazier without 
moving. 

“What do you want me not to do?” 
asked Harrington, frowning. ‘‘ You’re talk- 
ing in riddles.” 

“No, I’m not. I want you not to quit— 
not to give up. Just as long as you think 
there’s the slightest chance of ever proving 
what you believe, I want to beg you to 
keep on.’ 

“Why? What possible difference can it 
make to you?” 

She leaned forward but did not look at 
him. “All the difference in the world. If 
you could just put Harry Jones back to 
where he was on the day he left—no further 
than that even—there’s almost nothing I 
wouldn’t do to repay you.” 

“And yet you won’t help me,”’ breathed 
Harrington. 

“How can I help you? You’reaman. I 
can’t even make you see that I didn’t know 
him—lI loved him.” 

Harrington sank to the couch and gripped 
its arm to steady himself. “‘ You mean you 
still loveshim enough to want him back?”’ 

She sprang to her feet, one hand beating 
her head. ‘‘No, no, you fool! I want my- 
self back. Please go before I scream.”’ 

“Scream all you like, Miss Frazier,”’ said 
Harrington in a voice likeice. ‘‘Screaming 
isn’t an argument, of course; but it’s 
always an indicator.” 

Instantly she was calm; she dropped her 
hands at her sides and turned to him with a 
look of naive wonder and admiration which 
made her young for a flash—as young as 
she had been in their happiest days. It was 
only a flash, but he had caught its gleam 
before it passed. 

“You are not easily disturbed, Mr. Har- 
rington.”’ 

“T hope you'll keep finding that out as 
long as you know me,” he answered. 

The coolness with which this stranger, 
this amateur detective, assumed that their 
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acquaintance was to continue, attracted 
her even more than it amused. She be- 
longed to a rebel generation and for months — 
had been even a rebel from rebellion, alone _ 
in a place reached by no tribal law. Her — 
back was firmly set against the future, — 
shutting out friend and enemy, men and 
women, but especially men. Yet here was — 
one who actually tempted her to curiosity. 

““Where were you born, Mr. Har- 
rington?”’ 

The question came so unexpectedly that 
he could have been excused for not catching ~ 
it at once, but because he had heard it © 
distinctly he gained a moment of time. 
Even so, it was all he could do to hold his 
face a blank at the thought of how near she 
had come to exploding his self-possession. 

“What’s that?’’ he asked, as if he had 
not caught what she said. 

“Where: were you born?” she repeated. 

“‘In Haiti—up in the mountains. I don’t 
remember ever seeing my parents there, but 
an old fellow named Beard looked after me ¢ 
from the day of my birth. He taught me — 
four lessons—everything I know—and gave 
me all I’ve got.” f 

“Beard? That’s an unusual name.” 

“Yes,” said Harrington, his face lighting 
up with a smile. He was about to explain, — 
but stopped himself. “Yes, I suppose it is.” 

“What were the four lessons?” 

He stood up and looked at her steadily, — 
his face sobering. “‘I’ll give you one of — 
them, Miss Frazier. Don’t be disappointed. — 
Perhaps if you keep it in mind for a month — 
you'll begin to see what it means.” 

““That’s why you’ll give me only one,” 
she said without flippancy. a me what 
it is.’ 

“Tt’s never what you’ve ipaid that — 
matters,’’ said Harrington, his eyes burning — 
into hers with a peculiar intensity; “‘it’s — 
whether you want what you have.” 

She said nothing, but did not turn her — 
eyes away. After a moment he held out his — 
hand to say good night. To his amazement, 4 
she put both her hands behind her back. — 
Heafelt anger beginning to boil within him, 
but out of the set mask of her face crept a 
look of such fright and profound appeal — 
that his wrath became in an instant an ~ 
almost overmastering surge of tenderness — 
and desire. 

“Be careful!” he heard his voice whisper, — 
and wondered whether it spoke to himself i 
or to her. 7 

xIV il 
ARRINGTON reached his bedroom in _ 
the house next door without quite — 
knowing how he got there. He drew the 
shades and paced up and down inter- 
minably, now hot with unexplained ela- 4 
tion, now cold with the fear that he might > 
never win this new and unknown Midge. ~ 
It seemed to him that he both loved and 
desired her more than Harry Jones ever 
could have done. Perhaps it was because 
James Harrington was more of a man, ome 
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haps because Midge Frazier had become 
more of a woman. The first flush of youth 
has its own eternal appeal to the senses, su- 
preme in its short life above all other forces. 
But more men have been bound hand and 
foot, body and soul, by the lure of suffering _ 
than by the peach bloom on the cheek op ?, 
joy. 

That was a truth Harrington had not hadi 1 
time to learn. All he knew was that there 
was an ache in his heart, an actual pain, as — 
active as a turbine engine. It drove him — 
toward Midge with a vigor born of some — 
still-unmeasured power. It hurt him, but 
made him rejoice in the fact that he was 
being hurt in that way. Not for a moment — 
did he wish he could have come back to find * 
her as fresh and untouched as on the day of — 
their last ride together, any more than he © 
could have wanted now to be the old Harry — 
Jones, with or without his disfiguring nose. 

As he grew calmer he tried to stand a ° 
mile outside himself, and immediately he — 
pictured Midge as struggling upward out of — 
awreck. Ina flash he saw all she had tried 
to convey in her cry of almost wordless ex- 
asperation. She did not want Harry Jones 
in any form, old or new. What she longed 
(Continued on Page 114) 
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first did to Happiness—Health! 


This simple food has brought 
to thousands the glorious 
gift of health 


OT a “cure-all,’”’ not a medicine— 
Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a re- 
markable fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. 
) They aid digestion—clear the skin—banish 
| the poisons of constipation. Where cathar- 

‘tics give only temporary relief, yeast strength- 
ens the intestinal muscles and makes them 
healthy and active, daily releasing new 
stores of energy. 


Eat two or three cakes regularly every day, 
one before each meal: on crackers, in fruit 
juices, water or milk—or just plain, in small 
pieces. For constipation dissolve one cake in 
_ hot water (not scalding) before meals and at 

bedtume. Dangerous habit-forming cathartics 
) will gradually become unnecessary. All grocers 
: have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Buy several cakes 
at a time—they will keep fresh in a cool dry 
place for two or three days. 


And let us send you a free copy of our latest booklet 
on Yeast for Health. Health Research Dept. D-26, 
The Fleischmann Company, 701 Washington Street, 
New York. aR 
“T WAS TIRED OUT and in a run down condition. 
I lost my appetite and my ambition. On the advice 
of a friend I began taking Fleischmann’s Yeast. The 
tired feeling left me. The amazing rapidity with 
which Fleischmann’s Yeast put ‘pep’ in me was 
surprising.” Bert W. Huson, Grand Rapids, Minn. 


“T WAS TROUBLED WITH CONSTI- 
PATION, headaches and dizziness. About 
six months -ago I formed the habit of taking 
your Yeast regularly in water. Now my con- 
stipation and dizziness have entirely dis- 
appeared and my digestion is’ perfect.”’ 

ARTHUR E. Pray, New York City 


“T’VE HAD STOMACH TROUBLE since’ I 
was eight years old. Nothing seemed to do me 
any good until I tried Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
qo for the last twelve years—since ; ree 
een eating Yeast—I have felt perfectly wel 3 u 
By ie cht wition doen con “I HAD A SERIES OF SKIN ERUPTIONS on 
housework, and walk up and down stairs as I my face. For, months I was under the care of a 
never could even when I was young.” physician. Finally he said, ‘Try Fleischmann’s 
ine Meitune Maradaie Soe Branciacay Cait Yeast.’ I did. At the end of one month I had had 
‘ ‘ ‘ 4 my last infection and soon regained strength and 
vitality.” Mrs. L. M. SHERLOCK, Denver, Colo. 


THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire system— 
aids digestion —clears the skin —banishes constipation. 
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It’s calfskin, this shoe, in that reddish tone called 
Burgundy, which is going to be next spring’s style. 
Here it is, caught early enough for winter, in a 
heavy, light-feeling winter brogue with nickel eyelets 
and plaid lining. Walk-Over prices at $7, $8.50, 
$10, and $12, depending upon style and grade. 


Style that makes friends 
as a gentleman should 


© you prefer the exuberance of youth, the 
sensible comfort of after-sixty, or the custom- 
fitted style of the gentleman’s shoe? Find them 
allin Walk-Overs. There is no toe-pinching, heel- 
rubbing bluster in these shoes to grate like some 
over-boisterous acquaintances. No, the shoes make 
friends with your feet with a quiet, comforting 
courtesy that serves best when it obtrudes least. 
The difference between men and shoes is that you 
can know the aristocrat of shoes by a trade-mark. 


This is it: Wa4-Qver 
GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY, CAMPELLO, BROCKTON, MASS. 


The diagram at the left shows, in black, the empty 
space left in ordinary shoe heels. This is why shoes 
gape at the top and heel. Ar the right, the diagram 
shows how the exclusive Walk-Over pear- shaped heel 
fits and clings. 


Walk-Over Shoes 


for men and 


women 


© 1926, G. E. K. Co. 
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for was the return of the perennial toy of 
illusion, the unscarred crystal ball that 
guards the mystery of love. That was the 
goal of her dreams, but all she actually 
asked was the return of herself—of her 
belief in Midge Frazier as something still 
unsoiled by a double contact with dishonor. 
How could she trust her judgment if it had 
really permitted her to love a mass of base- 
ness and then had thrust her into the arms 
of a scoundrel? 

Harrington realized there was one meas- 
ure he could not take too quickly as far as 
her happiness and his own were concerned. 
For three days he chafed to the point of 
desperation under the delay in the return of 
one of the two letters he had sent to Haiti. 
At last it came—not, however, in the enve- 
lope he had addressed to himself. He shut 
himself up at home, opened the letter, 
spread it on the table with suddenly trem- 
bling fingers, and stared at it for an hour. 
The sheet was of the same kind of note 
paper he had used, but what was scrawled 
on it he had never before seen. As he 
studied the page his mind traveled back to 
see wherein he had laid a trap for himself, 
assured that nothing less would have in- 
duced Beard to substitute a dozen unsigned 
words for a letter written over the signature 
of Harry Jones in his own handwriting. 

It was just like the canny old man to 
have inclosed nothing in the way of ex- 
planation; evenin that omission there must 
be some occult meaning. Then the whole 
proceeding seemed to shout at him, ‘‘ Don’t 
be a young fool any longer than you can 
help. Don’t bite off more than you can 
chew. Don’t scatter around pages written 
by Harry Jones, because sometime some 
way James Harrington may be forced from 
typewriter, telegraph and telephone and 
find himself obliged to write a note. First 
and last, don’t be a young fool any longer 
than you can help.” He sat smiling for 
some time; then he went to the telephone 
and called up Midge Frazier. 

“Miss Frazier, this is Mr. Harrington. 
Do you remember everything you said to 
me the other night?”’ 

There was a long pause before her voice 
came back to him: ‘‘ Yes, I remember it 
all—what I said and what you said.” 

‘Something of importance has turned up 
at last. May I come over and tell you 
about it?”’ 

Again there was a pause before she asked, 
“Can’t you tell me now—by telephone?”’ 
The words, in themselves, were ungracious, 
but there was a warmth to her voice which 
seemed to bring her abruptly nearer to him 
than when they had spoken face to face. 

“No,” he answered. ‘‘I want to hand 
you something and I’d like to do it before 
banking hours are over.” 

“All right. I was just getting ready to 
go downtown; I’ll stop at your house if you 
can be on the veranda.” 

Ten minutes later he was persuading her 
to sit down for a moment in one of the 
rickety cane chairs he had brought from 
the barn at the first sign of hot weather. The 
wistaria vine, which covered one end of the 
porch, had gone to riot in recent years, and 
in connection with the two low-spreading 
oaks in front of the house formed an effec- 
tual but not impenetrable. screen as one 
looked out toward the street. 

He took the envelope from his pocket, 
drew out the sheet of paper it contained 
and handed it to her. ‘‘Read that,” he 
said; ‘‘read it aloud, will you?” 

““We says what Julian should have 
written is look under radiator cover,’’’ she 
read obediently and apparently without 
understanding. ‘‘ Well,’ she asked, ‘“‘what 
does it mean?”’ 

“We don’t know yet,’ replied Harring- 
ton, “‘but I wanted you to have a hand in 
putting Harry Jones back where he be- 
longs.”’ 

“What has this got to do with him?”’ 

“That’s what we’re going to find out. Will 
you take it down to your father and tell him 
it comes from me? Be careful, because I 
have an idea it’s worth a good many thou- 
sand dollars. Here’s the envelope.” 
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She replaced the letter in its cover and 
turned the envelope slowly in her hands, — 
examining it almost absently. “It came — 
from Haiti; but I can’t quite read the i 
postmark.” 

“It doesn’t matter. Will you take it to 
your father?” 

““You’re not coming because you think 5 
I’d rather be alone,’’ said Midge. ‘It’s 
quite true, but I can’t help it.’ | 

It was the nearest she had come to an _ 
apology, and instead of pleasing, it em- 
barrassed him. ‘‘That’s quite all right,” he t 
said hurriedly. ‘I don’t care a bit about — 
going if you’ll only promise to tell me after-_ ; 
ward about what happens.” 

“T promise,’’ she said, and he moved to | 
the other end of the veranda to watch hers 
out of sight. ; 

She walked slowly at first, not at all like 
one bent on an important errand. In spi 
of the dull way in which she had appeared 
to receive the cabalistic message from Haiti, 
she was no fool. It was because her mind 
seized on so many possibilities at once that 
she seemed confused and stupid. If she was 
about to help put Harry Jones back where 
he had been, it meant that the letter she 
carried would clear him of the charge of 
theft. She saw how it could do that, but 
not how it could affect the suspicion of 
murder. She was surprised to find that the 
latter and more serious accusation did n 
revolt her especially, and she decided she 
must be some horrible sort of person, since 
she could imagine herself loving a yourdetag 
but never a thief. ie 
- Then her mind jumped the track and she 
began to walk faster. Now she was think- 
ing not of Harry Jones or of Julian, but of 
this third man, James Harrington. The 
reason she had been so rude to him at first 
sight was that she had felt her defenses 
threatened the moment she saw him. a 


of way—the kind of picture she had made 
in her dreams of Harry Jones at the time ~ 
she had been most in love with him. That 
had been enough to set her on her guard; 
and then had come a feeling that she had 
known him before, in some previous incar- 
nation, and that it would be easy to know 
him again. Story-book stuff. “I feel as if 
I had known you always, dearest!”” Blah! 
How she had despised herself as she left 
the house on the occasion of that first meet- 
ing and had walked until she was sure he 
must have gone. No more men—she had 
stamped those three words deep into her — 
heart. She could go out of her way to — 
avoid meeting them; she could drill it into q 
her father that he was not to present them, 4. 
never by any chance invite one to dinner 
while she was at home; but sometimes — 
accidents were sure to happen, like this one. 4 
Did it mean that her impulses and her blood _ 
were always going to make a fool of her? — 
So she had been more than ready for Har- 
rington when he had stopped her in the — 
street. ‘ " 
After that had come talk of him every- 


_where she went—of how he looked and be- 


haved, of his strange actions and stranger 
ideas. ‘‘Why, Midge, he dances divinely. I — 
suppose when he was starting his career he 
was sent to watch the presents at fashion- _ 
able weddings and had to dance to keep — 
himself from being conspicuous. Anyway, 
it’s nothing to the way he can talk. When 
he says there was no embezzlement and no 
murder, of course it’s as if he said there’s 
no moon and no sun. But when you look 
up into his eyes you find it’s true—there’s — 
no sun, no moon and no anything. Both 
feet off the ground and nowhere to fall.’ 
She tried to dodge these outbursts and 
confidences, but since it was known that 
her father was closer to Harrington than 
anyone else she found herself attacked and 
pursued for items of news. Where did he 
come from? How long was he going to — 
stay? Horrible thought—was he married? : 
Had he ever been in love? That sort of q 
thing was easy enough to parry, but the 
questions aroused in her own mind by her 
father’s casual revelation of trifles con- 
cerning Harrington were quite a different — 
(Continued on Page 117) 
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RUTES FOR WEAR and whirling 
punishment. Put these big, husky Millers 
on any car—and let those who will worry 
about tire ills—safety ix a certainty with Millers. 


They ask no quarter of toughest roads— 
or burning speeds. They take brutality as it 
comes—they deliver surpassing wear—in action! 


The broad, flat contact surface of Miller’s 
exclusive Geared-to-the-Road tread runs even 
with the road. With light or heavy load— 
the entire width of this famous tread is ov the 
toad—taking wear evenly—therefore slowly. 
It’s uneven spotty wear that puts balloon tires 
on the scrap heap long before their time. 


7, 
“7 


< 


First—flat, Geared-to-the-Road tread—demand 
this unique development in tire construction. 
Demand Millers —and you get the safety and 
certainty of wear this vital feature brings. 


Second—demand the tires you buy embody 
the costly “uniflex’” process. Miller discov- 
ered it—pioneered it in Miller Balloons, 
eliminating inside friction and wear —hereto- 
fore ruthless scourge of balloon tire life. 
Third—demand Millers, because M//ler 
knows rubber—knows the secret of putting 
rubber into tires through eighteen years of 
building tires that deliver surpassing wear— 
in action! 
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DEALERS: 


Miller dealers stay with Miller 
because they do business un- 
der a staying franchise — and 
ss a paying franchise. Miller 
profits have put many a tire 
dealer in a position of high 
business repute in his com- 
fo] \ munity. For information con- 
| cerning the Miller Franchise 
in your territory communicate 

with us. 


The Tire Builder says— 


“If one comes back 


I’m penalized fy 


THE Vie ae eee ER: REUSE BER COMPAN Y 
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General Offices and Factory Buildings, Akron, Ohio. Branches at 
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Atlanta Brooklyn Chicago Dallas Grand Rapids Kansas City Minneapolis Oklahoma City Rochester _ Toledo 
Baltimore Buffalo Cincinnati Denver Houston Los Angeles Newark Omaha I San Francisco Utica 
Birmingham Cedar Rapids Cleveland Detroit Indianapolis Memphis New Orleans Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis Washington 
DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. DEALERS WHEREVER THERE ARE AUTOMOBILES 
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«PNlore and More the 
Motor-Wise Demand 


These New Standards 
M d dis- 
Of Today Metres 


wise buyers are refusing to accept less 
than Chrysler standards and are turn- 
ing naturally to the advanced standards 


of the new, finer Chrysler “70”. 


While the industry is still emulating the 
beauty, smartness, luxury and the en- 
gineering and mechanical superiorities 
of the first Chrysler of three years ago 
with varying measures of success, the 


new, finer Chrysler “70” is now further 
widening the gap between itself and 
the commonplace. 


Newer, more exquisitely graceful bodies 
—newer, more distinctive silhouette 
with military front and cadet visor— 
newer luxury of comfort—newer, 
greater riding ease—newer richness of 
upholstery—newer perfection of 
appointment—newer refinements in 
controls and lighting—newer, more 
attractive color harmonies far in ad- 
vance of current blendings. 


The first Chrysler was years ahead in 
speed, power, symmetry and long life. 
And this finer Chrysler “70” with its 
new eye-compelling beauty and allur- 
ing luxury and comfort, joined to a 
performance still as fresh and unri- 
valled as in its very beginning, only em- 
phasizes the leadership which for three 
years has meant nothing but Chrysler. 


OO. 


Phaeton *1395; Sport Phaeton 41495; 
Roadster *1495; Brougham *1525; 
Two-passenger Coupe with rumble seat 
$1545; Royal Sedan *1595; Cabriolet 
$1745; Crown Sedan *1795. All prices 
f. o. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal 
excise tax. . 


All Chrysler models—“50”, “60”, “70” and Imperial “80” —will be exhibited at the National Automo- 
bile Shows; at the annual special model display at the Commodore Hotel, during the New York Show, 
Jan. 8-15, and at the Balloon Room of the Congress Hotel during the Chicago Show, Jan. 29-Feb. 5. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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(Continued from Page 114) 
matter. The certainty that her father 
talked with no ulterior motive not only 
prevented her from objecting to the stran- 
ger as a subject of conversation but forced 
her to accept in good faith what was told 
simply because it was interesting. 

“Tt’s a strange thing,” said Mr. Frazier 
one evening, following a long silence, “that 
reason has always been subject to delu- 
sion.” 

“My dear,” cried Mrs. Frazier, ‘‘ what on 
earth are you talking about? I thought 
you were asleep.” 

Midge glanced up from her book and 
watched her father. He was not looking at 
her; his eyes were fixed straight ahead and 
his hands were laid comfortably along the 
arms of the deep chair in which he usually 
sat only to read. His body was as evi- 
dently relaxed as his mind was absorbed 
and active. 

“T was thinking about this fellow Har- 
rington,”’ he continued; ‘‘and the strange 
fact that if ever anybody believes anything, 
however ridiculous, with all his heart and 
soul, and starts shouting it, and keeps on 
shouting it, sooner or later a lot of people 
will kick reason into the ditch and begin be- 
lieving the same thing.” 

“T don’t think you should bother your- 
self with such things out of banking hours,”’ 
murmured Mrs. Frazier, intent on her 
game of patience. 

Mr. Frazier smiled, and so did Midge— 
after all, she was essentially his daughter, 
and not at all her mother’s. He went on as 
if his wife had not spoken. “I’ve been 
counting up the religions that have started 
that way all over the world—big ones, 
medium ones and little ones. Then I’ve 
been thinking of some of the myths that 
never die, and here’s our friend Mr. Har- 
rington giving birth to another before our 
eyes. He really believes that no bonds 
were stolen from the bank and that Julian 
wasn’t murdered. He believes it so gen- 
uinely that I’m beginning to weaken, my- 
self, in the face of every argument known to 
reason—past, present and future. If I feel 
that way you can be sure a lot of people 
have gone further.” 

Just there Midge had wakened to the 
fact that she wanted to believe that Har- 
rington was right. Realization swept over 
her in a wave that if he could make good his 
stubborn assertion, it would tear the foun- 
dations from beneath her resolution and 
give her an excuse to start living again. 
Perhaps that was the sort of thing her 
father was trying to say—that converts 
succumb to the wish that fathers a thought. 
Well, never mind how absurd the course 
might be, she wanted to believe what Har- 
rington believed, and from this moment she 
would. 

“What are you going to do about it?” 
she asked aloud. 

“Do aboutit? It’sfunny you should ask 
that, Midge, because I really am going to 
do something. I’ve just decided. I’m go- 


ing to create a new job at the bank— 


_ brushed by Miss Walker, who arose as if to 


assistant to the president—and with it I’m 
going to bribe Harrington to leave me my 
reason.” 

“Tn that case I wish you would ask him 
to come and see me before he decides.” 

Mr. Frazier was astounded at her re- 
quest, but he was too shrewd a man either 
to show surprise or ask a question. He 
sat immersed in silence and speculation 
until he could say simply and casually 
“All right, Midge.” 

Now she was on her way to the bank to 
give him the sequel to that pledge, and in- 
cidentally the sensation of his life. She 


stop her, knocked on his private door and 
opened it without waiting for an answer. 
Her father, in intimate conversation with 
Ben Brosnahan, looked up with annoyance, 


- and the political boss, who had inherited his 


mantle from Fallahee, deceased, drew back 
with a muttered oath. 
“Well, Midge,” said Mr. Frazier coldly, 
“this is quite a surprise.’ 
. “Yes,” said Midge, ‘I think it will be.” 
“You know Mr. Brosnahan, don’t you?” 
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“No, I don’t,” she said promptly, but to 
her father’s amazement held out her hand. 

Brosnahan struggled awkwardly to his 
feet to take it. ‘I’ve seen you running 
around since you were no higher than my 
knee; but you’re right, I’ve never met you, 
Miss Frazier. Perhaps I’d better get out 
for a minute.” 

“T don’t think it’s necessary,” said 
Midge, and gave her father the letter she 
had been holding tightly in her left hand. 
“Mr. Harrington asked me to give that to 
you at once.”’ 

“Since when have you begun running 
errands for Mr. Harrington?” asked her 
father, without looking at the letter. 

“Tf you'll read what I gave you, you'll 
forget about trifles.”’ 

He drew out the note, read its scrawled 
message, frowned, and then turned pale. 
Brosnahan noted that his fingers holding 
the flimsy sheet began to tremble. 

“Call Miss Walker, Ben.” 

Brosnahan sprang up and threw open 
the door. “Miss Walker! Mr. Frazier 
wants you at once.” 

“Why didn’t he ring then?” stammered 
Miss Walker, flurried for once in her life. 
She stood in the door, looking accusingly at 
Midge, and then startled at Mr. Frazier’s 
bloodless face. 

“Oh, Miss Walker,” he said with reas- 
suring calmness, ‘“‘is Mr. Detwetter in his 
office?” 

naves, girs” 

“T wish you’d ask him to come into the 
main passage, by the radiator. Please tell 
Tom Temple to step out of his cage and 
meet him there.” 

Never had Miss Walker received so ex- 
traordinary an order. She stood non- 
plused. ‘‘By the radiator, did you say?” 

“Yes,’’ snapped Mr. Frazier. ‘Oh, get 
out and do it. We’re coming too.’’ 

The group formed in the appointed place, 
old Mr. Detwetter muttering protests but 
the others silent. There was Tom Temple, 


-pale with fright; Miss Walker, still dazed. 


by the astonishing cut of Mr. Frazier’s im- 
patient words; Brosnahan, with his eyes 
bulging with curiosity; Midge, slim and 
tense, her eyes watching her father. He 
took hold of the wooden top of the radiator 
with both hands and tried to wrench it off, 
butitstuck. ‘Here, Ben, givemea hand.” 

“Ts it the top you want off?” asked 
Brosnahan. He pushed Mr. Frazier aside 
and almost without effort raised one end of 
the cover high in air. Half a dozen dusty 
folded documents tumbled to the floor or 
fell between the radiator and the wall. 

With a whimpering cry like a hound on a 
fresh scent, Tom Temple hurled two people 
aside and dived. On his hands and knees, 
he gathered up the bonds, counted them, 
shuffled and counted again. Then he 
hugged them up against his chest, dropped 
his face in his arms and began to sob. 

“There you are, Tom,” said Mr. Fra- 
zier, laying a hand on his shoulder. ‘“‘Hand 
them up, boy. We never doulted you. 
You know that.” 

“What isit? What’s all the fuss about?” 
demanded Mr. Detwetter plaintively. 
“‘What’s all this nonsense?” 

“Tt’s the bonds, Mr. Detwetter,” ex- 
plained Miss Walker, taking him by the 
arm and leading him toward his room. 
‘They’ ve found the bonds we thought were 
stolen.” 

xXV 
a HERE’S Mr. Harrington?’’ asked 
Mr. Frazier, looking around. ‘‘ Why 
isn’t he here?”’ 

“He’s at his house—the Jones house, I 
mean,” said Midge. “If you want to see 
him, I can tell him as I go by.” 

“It’s just like him to stay away from 
such a moment as this,’”’ said Mr. Frazier 
to nobody in particular. ‘“‘Any other man 
would be right here, crowing his head off, 
even if he didn’t say anything. Wire the 
news to Delano & Dobbs, Miss Walker. 
I’m sure Harrington won’t bother to do it.”’ 

“Do you want to see him?” asked 
Midge, starting toward the street. 

“Yes, of course I do,’’ replied her father, 
“but tell him he needn’t hurry. It will give 
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} By Serta do we grant that Christmas Day should, forsooth, 
be Spent at one’s own Fireside. Yet there be some Trav- 
elers; home-loving Folk withal, who are by Circumstances 
prevent’d. 


Should you amongst such ones be Number’d we would Re- 
mind you that this great Guest-house does offer you a more 
congenial Yuletide lodging than does the usual Inn. 


Here at The Benjamin Franklin you shall find no forbidding 
coldness, as of an Institution. But, instead, such Homelike- 
ness as to bring a deep Content. 


Here you shall feel the all-pervading Peace and Good-will 
of the Christmas Spirit. Here you are promis’d: Warm 
Welcome, Courtesy, alert Attention to your needs and 
thought upon your Comfort—always. 


Amidst Merrie Christmas decorations, festive Musick shall 
be plaid, and in the beautiful Main Dining-hall shall be Serv’d 
a Christmas Dinner of homelike Bounty. 
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To our Patrons all, a Holiday of great Good 
Cheer and a New Year of Healthand Prosperity. 
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The “Mountie” isn’t lonely 
any more 
C(Q )HEN the supply ship steams south from 


the last outpost of northern civilization in 
September, not to return until the following July, 
loneliness will never again beset the lives of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police who patrol that 
vast, wild area. 


Radio is now brightening the long winter nights 
with music, special programs, messages and greet- 
ings from their “home folks.” 


And in the receiving sets of the “Mounties” is the 
best equipment obtainable. The batteries they use 
must be dependable. They must serve until new 
supplies are brought in a year later. 


cAsk Any Radio Engineer 
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me time to decide which end I’m standing 
on.”’ 

It was a warm day in May, with hardly a 
breath of breeze, but Midge’s slight figure 
moved along as if it were being blown be- 


fore the wind. Something was stirring 


within her—her blood, perhaps, flowing as: 


she had thought it would never flow again. 
It warned her to stay away from Harring- 
ton, but at the same time the courage she 
had never lost commanded her to face the 
music. Life was packed with absurdities 
like that—instinct telling you to do one 
thing and decency ordering another. 

The promise to relate what happened at 
the bank began to look like a trap. She 
had not said when she would keep it, but 
she was incapable of a subterfuge; natu- 
rally, he had meant he would want to hear 
at once. She was glad to find him still on 
the veranda. Without accepting a chair, 
she described the scene of the finding of 
the bonds rapidly, but without missing a 
single detail, and ended by delivering her 
father’s message word for word. 

“That’s fine,” said Harrington. aE Nowe 
what about your promise?”’ 

“But I’ve just kept it! I came SER 
back and I’ve told you everything that 
happened.” 

“T don’t mean that: You said if I would 
put Harry Jones back where he was on the 
day he left, there was almost nothing you 
wouldn’t do to repay me.”’ 

“Yes, I remember,”’ said Midge, speak- 
ing coldly. No one knew better than she 
how strong a barrier can be set up by man- 
her alone. ‘‘What do you want, Mr. Har- 
rington?”’ 

He did not even look at her, but moved 
toward the chairs behind the screen of 
vines, saying as he went, ‘‘ Nothing unrea- 
sonable, I can assure you. I’d like you to 
sit down here for a few minutes. That’s one 
thing.’’ He turned to face her. ‘‘ Another 
is that I hope you’ll never again refuse to 
take my hand unless I’ve given you cause. 
Now do you think I’ve been greedy?”’ 

“‘No.”’ She sat tensely on the edge of one 
of the chairs. 

“Play the game,”’ said Harrington in an 
even voice. “Sit back and be yourself for a 
few minutes. I’m not an idiot, Miss Fra- 
zier. You act as if you thought I was going 
to hit the tight wires of your nerves with a 
sledge hammer.” 

Midge tried to smile. “Is it so easy to 
see my nerves are overstrung?”’ 

“Tt’s easy to see so much more than 
that,’’ he replied, and stopped. 

She waited for him to go on, and when his 
silence continued she looked at him ex- 
pectantly, only to find that he was appar- 
ently far withdrawn. He sat not quite 
facing her, with one leg hanging negligently 
over the arm of his chair and his hands 
clasped in his lap. In spite of the careless 
posture, he did not slouch. On the con- 
trary, vigor seemed to pulse through the 
erect torso of his body as if it were eternally 
awaiting the slipping of the leash of the 
will. There is always something restful in 
the mere proximity of strength in abeyance, 
and gradually she succumbed to its in- 
fluence. She relaxed, bodys and spirit, for 
the first time in many more months than 
Harry Jones had been away, and sank back 
to the enjoyment of an almost forgotten 
peace, 

“Nobody can live and worry at the same 
time,’’ said Harrington quietly. ‘‘It’s only 
when you’ve learned to stand far enough 
away to see things as small as they are that 
you can begin to live.”’ 

“Ts that another of the lessons of your 
friend Beard?” 

Harrington smiled, and the smile so lit 
up his face that she seemed to be seeing it 
for the first time—and yet, mysteriously, 
for the thousandth time! Surely this man 
had once lived in her dreams. She could 
not be mistaken. That queer crinkly hair 
running back in waves over his head was 
strange to her; nobody could have imag- 
ined it that way. But his eyes, his voice and 
the way he carried himself—all these she 
had seen again and again in those virginal 
hours when a girl builds up the tower of her 
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desire upon a foundation as commonplace 
as the boy next door. 

“You’ve guessed it,’’ he said in reply to 
her spoken question. ‘‘There’s nothing we 
do; nothing that others do to us, that 
doesn’t look different from a mile away, 
You’d better go now and let me get down 
to the bank.” 

She could scarcely believe her ears; she 
was being dismissed just when she had for- _ 
gotten time. Of what, then, had she been 
afraid? Suddenly cool, and only secretly 
chagrined, she rose to her feet and poised 
swaying for a moment with her fingers 
thrust in the pockets of her jacket. There 
was reminder in that pose. He got up with 
disarming deliberation and stood looking at 
her. Their eyes met and there was an ap- 
preciable pause before he held out his hand. 
She took it in a firm grip, and instantly the — 
leash was cast. All the suppressed vigor 
in his body raced along his arm to attack 
her, and she knew that he had sent it. She 
tried to break away before it was too late 
from his eyes and from his hand, but her 
own strength had turned to water. 

““Midge!”’ he whispered, and with that 
word he saved and lost her. 

She snatched herself. away and ran, hee 
heart thumping as if it would break out of 
her body. She put up her hand to her — 
breast as though to hold it in, and it was 
still placed there when at home she turned 
into the drawing-room, so seldom used, and 
sank into the first chair. She heard her 
mother calling, but did not answer. What 
had happened? How had he dared? Why 
had she run away? Instead of quieting, her 
heart beat on more furiously than ever. 
Mrs. Frazier came in. 

“Oh, -there you are. I was sure I’d 
heard somebody. Why didn’t you —— 
Midge, what’s the matter?” ‘ 

“Nothing.” r 

““You’re as white as a sheet. Why are 
you holding your hand like that? Midge, 
is it your father? Tell me!” 

Midge smiled faintly; again she had been ~ 
saved by something somebody said. ‘It’s 
great news, mother. They’ve found the 
stolen bonds down at the bank. They — 
weren’t stolen at all—just lost. They’ye : 
been in the bank all the time.”’ Fi 

“So that young Mr. Harrington was 
right,” said Mrs. Frazier. “I always 
thought he was, because he seems to be such ~ 
a nice person.”’ 

“Why didn’t you say so then?” asked 
Midge, her smile deepening. 

“Tt wouldn’t have done any good. Nowe 
body ever pays any attention to what - 
think. I shall ask him to dinner.” a 

“Save yourself the trouble. He never 
goes out to dine.” 

‘He'll come here,” said Mrs. Frazier 
complacently. 

When Mr. Frazier came home he rae 
Harrington with him. The two men passed — 
immediately into the library and remained ~ 
closeted there until considerably later than — 
the usual dining hour. Mrs. Frazier went — 
about having an extra place set at table — 
with an odd smile on her lips, glaneing from 
time to time at Midge, who held a bookin 
her lap but was not reading. 

“Why don’t you say it, mother? You're — 
as pleased as Punch because you're actually 
right for once in your life about something 
somebody will do or won’t do. You won't 
even have to invite him.” 

The men came out at last, still absorbed 
in whatever they had been conferring upon. 
Harrington said good evening to Mrs. 
Frazier and to Midge; then all four walked — 
into the dining room as naturally as if the - 
chance guest had been invited a week since. 
It might have been expected that the 
library talk had been confined to the effect — 
of the finding of the bonds and that it 
would be continued at table. Such was not 
the case, however, and Mr. Frazier evi- 
dently thought he owed a word of explana- — 
tion to his family. ‘Mr. Harrington and 
I have been arranging the terms on which 
he is to come to the bank,”’ he said. a 

“Permanently, Mr. Harrington?” asked 
Mrs. Frazier. - 
|| (Continued on Page 120) - 
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IVE radio happiness, finer reception, 

through the gift of a Weston Radio In- 
strument. Bring to your friends a higher stand- 
ard of set performance all this year and for 
years to come. A Weston Instrument will 
eliminate many of their radio annoyances, de- 
lays, and save them unnecessary tube and 
battery expense. A welcome Christmas gift! 
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Wherever Radio is enjoyed Weston Equip- 
ment is known for its quality, its accuracy, its 
durability—for the real service it renders and 
the Radio Happiness it brings. 


Why not a Weston gift for your own set! See 
the Weston Radio Line at your dealer’s today. 


Illustrated here are some of the popular 
Weston Radio Instruments—you will find 
one that you and your friends need right now. 


1—Model 506 Panel Instrument $7.00 


2—Model 489 Radio Table 
Voltmeter - - - 13.50 


3—Model 506 Bi-Polar Switch 13.00 
4—Model 506 Convertible 


“Pin-Jack” Voltmeter - 10.00 
5—Model 506 “‘Pin- oe 

Voltmeter - - 7.50 
6—Radio Plug - - - -60 


For the convenience of those 
not fully acquainted with 
Weston radio equipment we 
have published a most inter- 
esting booklet that is sent 
free on request —“Weston 
Radio Instruments.” 
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(Continued from Page 118) 

“That’s a big word,” said Harrington 
with a laugh. ‘“‘I can only say that as far 
as I’m concerned I’ll try to make it a long 
connection.” 

“Such conditions!”’ continued Mr. Fra- 
zier in the half-rallying tone of one who 
feels he has been driven hard in a bargain, 
but has still come out a gainer. ‘‘He must 
have his own private office off mine, though 
it’s no bigger than a closet, his own 


‘| stenographer, if you please, and a direct 


telephone; but he leaves the pay to us.” 

Midge, silent so far, welcomed the chance 
to interject a remark: ‘I thought Mr. 
Harrington would know better than to be 
generous to a corporation.” 

“Generous, Midge?” cried her father. 
“Where’s your psychology? If you'll 
think a minute you'll realize you’re in the 
presence of a young man who has invented 
a new way of insuring himself a biggish 
salary at the start.” 

“That’s so,’”’ said Midge slowly. ‘‘ With 
all those trappings, you can’t very well give 
him beginner’s pay.’ 

She glanced at Harrington to see how he 
was standing the public discussion of his 
affairs. Never had she seen a calmer face, 
and yet it was filled with the glow of a sub- 
dued animation, as if it were living com- 
fortably within the atmosphere of his own 
thoughts. 

““Whatever you give me, I’ll earn it,’’ he 
asserted quietly. ‘“‘ Besides, under the right 
conditions, money can become actually 
nonexistent.” 

Mr. Frazier stared at him, trying in vain 
to solve the paradox, but Midge spoke on 
impulse: ‘‘ You’re thousands of miles away. 
It’s rude for you to leave us like that.” 

When he looked at her she was sorry she 
had spoken, for she could see him coming 
back into himself and deliberately direct- 
ing the flood of his personality against her. 
He smiled in such a way as to shut out her 
father and mother, and even the room: 
‘Not rude, .since I seem to have taken you 
with me.”’ 

“T know there was a time before money,” 
said Mr. Frazier with puckered brows, 
“but I didn’t know there is a locality, even 
thousands of miles away, where it doesn’t 
exist today.” 

“Tt isn’t a locality,’ said Harrington, 
without taking his eyes from Midge. “‘It’s 
a condition of the mind.” 

They were interrupted by the ringing of 
the doorbell. A moment later a Mr. 
Williams was announced, accompanied by 
another gentleman. 

“The train must have been on time,” 
said Mr. Frazier to Harrington. ‘I sup- 
pose the fellow with Williams must be a 
newspaperman. Do you want to see 
them?” 

“Why not? Williams is a good friend of 
mine.” 

“Show the gentlemen into the library 
and ask them to wait,’’ said Mr. Frazier to 
the maid. Then he turned again to Har- 
rington: “ Would you rather I didn’t come 
along?’”’ 

“Just the opposite. I want you to.” 

“‘ Are you sure you wish to see Williams 
and the reporter at the same time?” asked 
Mr. Frazier as they passed through the hall. 

“Don’t worry,” said Harrington with a 
smile, 

Mr. Williams’ greeting of his protégé was 
characteristic: ‘‘Never carry a gun, boy, 
never carry a gun!”’ Mr. Frazier looked 
mystified and the reporter frowned in his 
effort to solve the formula. ‘Tell us the 
story,” continued Williams, and nodded to- 
ward his companion. ‘‘This is Joe Smith, 
of City Distributors. Their stuff will be 


handed out impartially to all the principal . 


papers, so we picked on them to keep you 
from being mobbed.” 

“You ought to have known better, 
Williams, than to drag Mr. Smith all the 
way up here. I’m afraid he’ll be disap- 
pointed.” 

“Come on,” said Williams. 
story and we'll see.” 

“The whole thing is covered in two 
words: Papa Loi,” said Harrington, to the 


“Tell us the 


_ reporter 
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deepening of the frowns on two of his hear- 
ers’ faces. “‘That’s the beginning and the 
end, as I told you it would be.” 

“Papa Loi!” exclaimed Williams impa- 
tiently. “‘That’s all very fine, but you must 
have done something. What was it?” 

“You poor fish!’’ said Harrington in a 
mild tone that made the epithet doubly 
exasperating. 

“Hey? Who? Me?” stuttered Williams, 
his face changing swiftly from amiability to 
blank surprise. 

““Yes,”’ continued Harrington. ‘‘You’ve 
got the bonds and now you have the nervy: 
to ask for a million dollars’ worth of general 
information.” : 

Again a change came over Williams; his — 
jaw shot out as his eyes attempted to bore 
into Harrington’s impassivity. ‘‘You’re 
right I have,’ he said raspingly. “Ta like 
to remind you that you’re working for a 
firm, and that any general information you 
may have collected belongs to that firm.” 

Harrington laughed aloud—a genuinely 
spontaneous laugh. “You ought to be. 
working in a doll factory, Williams. No- 
body could sell the sort of dope your firm 
supplied me with except to a kindergarten.” 

“Our firm!’ persisted Williams dog- 
gedly, though his face was aflame. % 

“‘T said your firm, and I meant it,’”” con- 
tinued Harrington lightly. “I wish you'd 
tender my resignation to Mr. Dobbs when 
you get back to town.” 

“Resignation, hell!” exploded Mr. Wil- 
liams; but before he could continue, Mr. 
Smith had him by the arm. 

“Crawl, Bill, crawl!’ he groaned. “I’m 
beginning to think Mr. Harrington is right. - 
Go back and sit down. I didn’t come up — 
here to watch anybody have fun with you.” 

“He'll get more fun with me than he 
wants before I’m through,’ muttered — 
Williams, and immediately Harrington’s 
expression changed. The reporter’s eyes 
narrowed as he saw that change. He 
caught Harrington’s eyes and smiled. Har- 
rington smiled back. mY 

“Go ahead, Mr. Smith,” he said pleas- 
antly. ‘“‘What do you want to know?” 

“What I'd like to know personally, Mr. : 


one eee 

“Upon the recovery of the bonds? ” my 
mured Harrington. 

“Not at all,’”’ said Smith prompt i 

“Say, what’s happening here?”’ asked — 
Williams. ‘‘Who’s talking Greek now?” 

“What my people want to know,” con- 
tinued Smith, paying no attention to the 
interruption, “‘is quite another matter. If 
you can find any way to doit, Mr. Harring- 
ton, we certainly would appreciate a 
human-interest story based on faith—faith 
in yourself, or faith in this poor fellow ac- 
cused of a robbery you have proved he 
never perpetrated, and of a murder you say — 
he didn’t commit. You can see that a story 
like that is worth while, can’t you? I mean 
really worth while, not only to the man 
who’s lucky enough to write it but to every- 
body who reads it.”’ 

“Yes, I can see that,” said Harrington, 
frowning because he was going to like Mr. 
Smith and because he perceived Mr. Smith 
was an expert. 

“‘Let’s begin with papa l’wa,”’ begged the 
reporter. ‘‘I know it’s rotten technic to 
start out with a request for a definition, but 
I can’t help it. Those sounds have got me 
guessing.” 

“There you are!”’ exclaimed Harrington, 
throwing out one hand in a helpless gesture. 
““Whole-books have been written trying to 
answer your little question in regard to 
Papa Loi, Mr. Smith. You'll find them in 
English, Portuguese, Spanish and German, 
but mostly in French. Youassume that ’m 
greater than the sum of their authors. I’m 
not. I would only confuse you.” 

“You've done that already,’ said ‘ee 
with disheartened frankness. 
“Can't you translate literally?” » 

“T’ll give you three renderings: Papa 
Law, the Law Father, Father of the Law. 
Do you know any more than you did?” 

[| (Continued on Page 123) 
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GRAND RAPIDS, MICH 
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AT GOOD STORES 
EVERYWHERE 


ANGLEFOOT SPRAY is a powerful, scientific house- 
hold insecticide that meets every requirement. 


It is of utmost deadliness to insects, but harms nothing 
else. Even delicate fabrics may be sprayed without 
being stained or injured. 


Guaranteed by the Manufacturer 
of Tanglefoot Fly Paper 


Every home can be kept free from destructive, danger- 
ous and repulsive household insect pests by systematic 
use of this highly effective and thorough insecticide. 


Any good dealer will guarantee Tanglefoot Spray, or ob- 
tain it for you if it is not in his stock. No reliable dealer 
will offer a substitute if you ask for Tanglefoot quality. 
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“CATERPILLA 
Heyward baie eS: 


carve out roads where roads have 
never been . . they maintain those 
roads for safe and speedy travel. 


They have the power forstiff grades ee | “Caterpillar” Tractor 
PRICES 


and heavy loads; the traction to go : . con 


: 2-TON .. . $1850 |. 
well-nigh anywhere . . . anywhere! ie ee 


5-TON .. . $3250 
(Peoria, Illinois) 
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Executive Offices: San Leandro, California, U.S. A. ; (Peoria or San Leandro) 
Sales Offices and Factories: 
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New York Office: 50 Church Street ; (Peoria or San Leandro) 
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There is a“Caterpillar’’dealer near you 


(Continued from Page 120) 
Hi Smith shook his head lugubriously.. 
“Let me have a shot at it,” interjected 


\3 - Williams confidently. ‘Papa Loi represents 


the head, or the heads, or the spirit, or the 


r. guts of voodooism—you can take your 


choice according to how it’s said. How’s 


| that, Mr. Harrington?” 


“Tt’s fine,” said Harrington promptly; 


“and now that Mr. Smith has been an- 


| swered, let’s turn to something else. I 
‘would suggest that the great lesson to be 


drawn from this whole case isn’t one of 
faith.” 

“What is it then?” asked Smith hope- 
fully. 

“The bugbear of all right-minded jus- 
tice,”’ 
“approach to vehemence he had yet shown. 
“TY mean, of course, the eternal treachery of 
circumstantial evidence.” 

_“That’s so old, so worn,’’? murmured 
Smith, but Williams interrupted again. 

«Speaking of evidence, Mr. Harrington, 

how did the bonds get under the radiator 


| cover? Can you give us any light on that?”’ 


_ “Only what light is shed by the note from 
Haiti. Have you read it?” 
“No.” Mr. Frazier produced the sheet 


| of notepaper and handed it to Williams, 


_ Williams. 


who read the scrawl with Smith peering 
over his shoulder. ‘“‘Humph!” grunted 
“T don’t see any lengthy ex- 
planation there.” 

“T didn’t expect you to,” said Harring- 
ton. “‘Readitagain. Itimpliesthat young 
Detwetter was in some way an agent, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Circumstantially, yes,” drawled Wil- 
liams, “but not specifically. You can cer- 
tainly draw a long bow yourself when you 
feel like it. Here’s another question I’d 
like to have answered: Who knows if this 
is Jones’ handwriting or not?” 

“T do,’ said Mr. Frazier. ‘‘We passed 
onit at the bank. It’s not his handwriting, 
natural or disguised.” 

Williams whirled on Harrington. “‘Then 
whose is it, Mr. Harrington?”’ 
“T never saw it before today. I can’t 
say whose it is.” 
“Not yours, by any chance?”’ 
“No; it isn’t mine.” 
Sa XVI 
ILLIAMS had a great scent for mys- 
tery in the abstract. He could smell a 
mental knot, and once he had done so, he 
became almost distracted until he could un- 
‘ravelit. It was this mania that made hima 
valuable investigator in ‘spite of his ex- 
_citability, and the fact that anything puz- 
zling came as grist to his mill added to his 
ultimate efficiency. In satisfying his abnor- 
mal curiosity, he was always uncovering 
‘scandals or intimate tragedies which had no 
direct bearing on the case in hand, thereby 
frequently blasting a reputation on the 
Pacific Coast, in Florida or New York, with 
a fuse lighted in some country village or as 
far away as Shanghai. Like many news- 
_papermen and most detectives out of fic- 
tion, he was absolutely pitiless in felling 
his tree without regard to sparing the sur- 
rounding lumber. 
From the first moment of the meeting in 
the Frazier library he had been thrown out 


_ of equilibrium by the feeling that he was in 


the presence of undiscovered forces and 
motives working toward a climax with in- 
‘solent disregard of his participation. He 
had come to Leaming in a jovial mood, 
ready to slap Harrington patronizingly on 
the back and to dispense largess in the 
shape of news to his friend Smith. But now 
his equanimity was completely roiled, and 
what disconcerted him most was the grow- 
‘ing suspicion that Harrington had roiled it 
on purpose. 
Here was more than mystery; it was a 
Reiidltenge, Almost without knowing how it 
had happened, he found himself hotfooting 
it on a stove while Harrington stood i impas- 
Sively by, directing the steps of his im- 
_promptu dance to the delectation of Joe 
‘Smith and the mystification of Mr. Fra- 
zier. It was as if this upstart in the field of 
intensive criminal investigation had said to 


e 


Py 


said Harrington, with the nearest’ 
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him, ‘“There’s a whole bucket of nuts to 
crack, but you can’t have one, little boy, 
because you might hurt your thumb.” 
Williams glared at the thought, but once he 
had accepted the gage of battle, his whole 
demeanor changed. He smiled genially as 
he held out his hand to his former col- 
league. 

“Smith and I are catching the midnight 
back. I suppose you’ll condescend to come 
to the office to collect your 20 per cent?” 

“Tm glad you reminded me,” said Har- 
rington, smiling as he all but crushed 
Williams’ pudgy fingers. ‘I’ve taken a job 
with the State Street National and I don’t 
think it would be etiquette for me to ac- 
cept the fee.” 

“Not accept the 
Williams. 

“No. The job was too easy, and besides 
I wouldn’t know what to do with the 
money.” 

Williams stared at Mr. Frazier, then at 
Smith and finally back at Harrington. 
“Will you release it to me in writing? I’d 
know what to do with it, all right.” 

“T doubt it,’ said Harrington. ‘‘It 
isn’t earned money, Williams. Let’s just 
leave it where it belongs.” 

“Who called mea poor fish? It wouldn’t 
even come out of the bank’s pocket. 
You've got a chance to dig into the reserves 
of the strongest protective association in 
the world to the tune of sixty-four hundred, 
and you come that holy bunk about un- 
earned increment!”’ 

Harrington shrugged his shoulders and 
turned to Mr. Smith. “I’m afraid you 
haven’t got much of a story for your 
trouble.” 

“Not yet,” said Smith. “In any case, I 
wish you luck, Mr. Harrington, and a long 
life. You see, I’m grateful for an entertain- 
ing evening.” 

Williams and his companion walked in 
silence but very thoughtfully to the tele- 
graph office, where Smith was just in time 
to serve notice he was going to file a long 
message. He sat down, chewed his pen for 


fee!’’ stuttered 


five minutes, and then wrote for a full half | 


hour, almost without a pause. He handed 
each sheet to Williams, who glanced 
through it before passing it on to the dis- 
gruntled operator. 

“Tf you love your job, sonny,’ said 
Smith as he arose, ‘‘I advise you to forget 
the date with your girl and get that off fast 
and straight—particularly straight. Please 
notice I don’t even say thank you.”’ 

‘Well,’ said Williams as they left the 
office, ‘‘I’ll say you told everything and 
nothing—especially nothing—but every- 
body that reads it is going to ask for more. 
Now we’re alone, and your nightly holiday 
has begun, I’d like to know what you really 
think.” 

“So would I,” said Smith earnestly. 

“Sorry you came along?” 

“Not on your life.” 

“There’s something phony about this 
guy Harrington,” said Williams tentatively 
a moment later, and with a side glance at 
his thin-nosed companion. 

‘He’s about as phony as a new steel rail. 
As full of secrets as an egg is of meat, 
but 

“But what?” 

“He’s got nothing to hide.” 

“After all these years, Joe, you really 
think you’ve met a man with nothing to 
hide?” 

“T wasn’t sure of it a minute ago, but I 
am now. I'll tell you why, Bill. You’ve 
been wrong at every turn of this case so far, 
and my hunch is you’re going to keep on 
being wrong.” 

“‘T guess you're sore at my bringing you 
up here, and I don’t blame you.” 

“T’m so sore,” said Smith, taking him by 
the arm, “that I’m going to live in this 
town for a few days.” 

Williams stopped in his tracks, and then 
walked on slowly. “‘ You’re not joking?” 

“No. You can watch me get a room at 
the hotel.” 

“Tn that case I’ll take the midnight, re- 
port to the boss and be off for Haiti to- 
morrow.” 
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Merry Christmas, old Pipe, 
and Happy New Year 


Wisxinc old Pipe a Merry Christmas is fine 
as far as it goes... but shouldn’t the wish be 
father to the thought of giving him a Merry 
Christmas... which simply means giving him 
a festive carton of that grand old pipe-favorite, 
Granger Rough Cut. 


Roll the Yule-log on the fire, fill the bowl 
of your old pipe brimful of Granger and you're 
all set for the most glorious holiday a man 
ever spent. Granger is so full of good cheer. 
Such fine old Kentucky Burley, as rich and 
spicy as a blazing plum-pudding. 

Then the good old-fashioned “Wellman 
recipe” makes it as mild and mellow as cen 
tury-old vintage wine. Its large rough cut 
flakes burn slow and cool... it smokes as 
sweet as a nut! Granger mellows a pipe and 
keeps it mellow. 


Ask for the one-pound canister of Granger, 
in the special Christmas carton. No other 
gift can bring such pleasure to a pipe... or 
such joy to the heart of a pipe-smoker. 


GRANGER 


ROUGH CUT 


The one-pound can- 
ister of Granger, in 
a special Christmas 
carton, 18 a most 
appropriate gift. 
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SHABBY TOPS 


Transformed Overnight 


ale ocaeee of dull gray, deteriorating tops 
have been transformed, overnight, to lustrous 
beauty. Such is the magic of Duro Gloss Top 
Finish. 
Duro Gloss Finish was discovered and first used 
in the manufacture of the famous Duro Gloss 
Top Material—the choice of many of the largest 
motor car and body builders. 


Duro Gloss Finish withstands 250 degrees -of 
heat—is impervious to sun and cold. Applied with 
a brush, it dries overnight to a smooth, lustrous 
new-top finish—and beautifies, weatherproofs 
and preserves the top material. Duro Gloss is a 
finish and not to be confused with dressings. 


You may apply Duro Gloss yourself or, if you prefer, any 
good trim shop, paint shop or service station will put it on 
for you. Duro Gloss is sold by leading accessory stores, 
garages and trim shops in convenient sized cans. If your 
dealer does not have Duro Gloss yet, send us his name and 
we will see that you are supplied. 


Duro Gloss Top Material 


When you have your top re-covered, you will want Duro Gloss Top 
Material. Its uniform high quality insures long top life. And it has 
the famous Duro Gloss Finish, too. All trim shops have Duro ,Gioss 
Top Material, or can get it for you readily. 


Duro Gloss Top Patching 


For holes and splits of average size, Duro Gloss Top Patching is ideal. 
Easy to apply. Sticks so tight it can’t be pulled off. Ask your dealer. 


J.C. HAARTZ COMPANY - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Top Finish 
‘Top Material 
Top Patching 


TO THE TRADE: Write name and address in margin below, tear off and mail for attractive Duro Gloss 
proposition. Check whether— ( Jobber; ( Trim Shop; 0 Car Dealer; ] Accessory Store 


The most beautiful tops are made 

of fabric top material. Note the 

graceful lines in the car pictured 

above with top, back and quarters 

of Duro Gloss Top Material. It 

will pay you to select a car with a 
Duro Gloss top. 
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“Haiti!” exclaimed Smith. ‘‘ What’s the 
idea?”’ 

“D. T. D. said if ever ewe needed a 
follow-up on this new friend of yours,” con- 
tinued Williams sorrowfully, ‘‘I could make 
another trip to Haiti. I don’t know why 
we’re going to need it, but I’ve got a feeling 
we are. If you don’t mind, Joe, I won’t go 
to the hotel with you. I’ll just wander 
around until train time and perhaps look in 
on one or two of the boys.” 

In the meanwhile, with the two callers 
out of the way, Mr. Frazier had stood look- 
ing at Harrington with a quizzical expres- 
sion. ‘‘A banker has to be a pretty cool 
customer in his attitude toward money, 
Harrington, even to the extent of looking a 
gift horse in the mouth.” 

“You mean that business of the fee,” 
said Harrington absently, his eyes fixed 
through the window on the flash of a 
familiar disappearing silhouette. ‘Don’t 
worry. You’ll never lose a cent through the 
conduct of my personal affairs.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said Mr. Frazier 
coldly. ‘I didn’t ——’” 

Harrington’s face lighted up with a dis- 
arming smile as he held out his hand to say 
good night. “It sounded like a facer, but it 
wasn’t meant that way. All I was trying 
to say is that you can trust me to draw a 
line between what is and what isn’t mine.” 

“Not always an easy thing to do,” 
agreed Mr. Frazier, accepting the correc- 
tion. 

He went as far as the front door with his 
guest, but did not wait to see Harrington 
turn to the left and hurry around the house. 
Pushing through the shrubbery at the back 
of the Frazier place, unconsciously travel- 
ing as straight as an arrow to its mark, he 
came into an open space within a ring of 
firs and found Midge sitting like a hunched 
gnome on a central stump. She leaped to 
her feet as he appeared and stood quivering 
with surprise. 

“How did you know the way?” she 
asked intensely. 

“You were hiding,” said Harrington. 
‘*Y ou slipped from the house and came here 
just to get out of saying good night.” 

“Please answer me, Mr. Harrington,” 
persisted Midge, her face showing white in 
the half light. ‘‘You must tell me. How 
did you know the way to this place?” 

“T saw you from the library window,” 
said Harrington truthfully. 

“Of course!’’ She drew a deep breath of 
relief and sank back on the stump. ‘“‘Now 
that you’re here, you might as well sit 
down. You see, there’s a nice clean carpet 
of needles.” 

“T know,” said Harrington; and added 
as she threw up her head, ‘‘ There generally 
is under a lot of firs, isn’t there? What are 
these? Spruce?” 

He sat on the ground, not quite facing 
her, with his hands clasped around his 
ankles. A young moon struck down 
through the small oval of the open sky, 
illumining his bare head and shoulders, but 
leaving his feet in shadow. Again she won- 
dered at the extraordinary expression of 
peace in his face, a look describable only 
by a contradiction in terms—animated 
calm. A sudden thought came to her. 
“Are you happy, Mr. Harrington?” 

“T’ve never been happier in my life.” 

“‘Oh, I don’t mean that!” she cried im- 
patiently. ‘‘I mean profoundly, continu- 
ously happy.” 


“I hadn’t stopped to think of it, but I 


believe you’re right—I’m profoundly, con- 
tinuously happy.”’ 

“Then that’s it,” said Midge. ‘I’ve 
never before seen anyone who was wholly 
happy.” 

He accepted her statement without com- 
ment and sat for a long time in silence; 
then he spoke quietly and as if there had 
scarcely been a pause: “‘But I’m especially 
happy just now. I don’t want to say any- 
thing to alarm you, but it’s true that I 
could sit here all night without moving if 
you didn’t move.” 

“T’m afraid you’ll have to do without 
me after ten minutes.”’ 

“Ten minutes?” 
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“At the most.” 

“Splitting an hour into minutes has done 
a lot of harm,” said Harrington, puckering 
his brows. ‘‘It’s hard for me to measure 
things the way you do. I know I’d like to 
be with you just as you know you would 
like to be with me, for hours; but, of 
course, if you measure things small you 
can’t admit a simple thing like that, can 
you?” 

She caught her breath, her lips parted as 
if to speak, but found no words. 

“As I said before,’”’ he continued in the 
same even tone, ‘‘I don’t want to frighten 
you, but at the same time I’ve got to let you 
know somehow that being with you is not 
the same to me as being with anyone else. 
There’s nothing extraordinary about it. 
Every man has a set of lungs he uses for 
only one woman. When she’s around he 
breathes another air and breathes it differ- 
ently. That’s why I could sit here in ab- 
solute content for hours.” 

“Mr. Harrington ”” began Midge, 
and stopped. ‘‘I suppose you felt you had 
the right to talk to me so,” she continued 
rapidly, ‘‘because I ran away from you this 
afternoon.’ You should have remembered 
that I’ve had an unusually exciting day and 
that perhaps I was only running away from 
my own nerves. I’m going to run away 
from them again, but before I go I want to 
ask you to leave me alone. Whether I like 
you or not has nothing to do with it; I just 
beg to be left alone.”’ 

“Wouldn’t I be a cur if I promised any- 
thing like that?” he said without looking at 
her. ‘‘There’s nothing the matter with 
your nerves. I imagine you’ve never been 
afraid of anything—anything outside—but 
for some reason you’ve come to be afraid of 
yourself, I could cure you. I’m curing you 
now.” 

“You’re tormenting me,’ whispered 
Midge, clasping her hands nervously and 
glancing toward the house. 

“That’s something I could never do,” he 
continued without changing his even tone. 
““You’re looking through the wrong end of 
the telescope—I mean the end almost 
everybody thinks is the right one. What’s 
worse, you’re looking back. Because you 
reached twice for happiness and missed, you 
think of it now as a golden ball that has to 
be snatched. That’s all wrong.” 

“And you—you’re taking advantage of 
your professional investigations,’ said 
Midge breathlessly. 

‘Please don’t say things like that; they — 
hurt you a lot more than they do me. Try 
living with the truth. There isn’t any 
credit or discredit in loving someone—it’s a 
condition. Lots of times it’s a fortunate 
condition. But when you get two people ~ 
who float off their feet just because they — 
happen to be together, then you’re through 
with definitions and names. You don’t — 
have to call it love any more than you have 
to divide air or water or fire into individual 
portions. When you’re as lucky as that 
you can breathe love without being shocked - 
or disappointed at finding that it isn’t 
ether. Take me, for instance; watch me 
fill my lungs and dive. I’m in love as a_ 
swimmer is in the sea—the open sea. I can 
strike out without worrying for fear I'll 
stub my toe on Africa and have to climb 
the bank on the other side. I mean that the 
sort of feeling I have for you has no horizon 
in the mind.” 

“You forget that it has scarcely had time 
to have a sunrise,’ said Midge. She rose 
and stood looking down at him. ‘‘ You were 
quite right in saying I like to be with you, 
so it’s never going to happen again if I can 
help it—not alone.” 

Without appearing to rise, he was on his 
feet, standing before her with his arms 
folded. ‘“‘Why not?” 

“‘T don’t know who you are or where you 
came from. Can’t you see that everything 
you make me feel is just one more humili- 
ation? I don’t want to love anyone. I’m 
through.” 

“T never expected to hear you say 2 
thing like that,” said Harrington, laying 
his hand on her arm. ‘Don’t tremble. 

(Continued on Page 126) 
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COACTIW 


The art of coach building, for centuries, was 
confined to horse-drawn vehicles, and through 
hundreds of years very few important changes 
were made in any given body type. 


But when the enclosed body was adapted to “ 

the motor car, it was evident that a new day 

in coach building was at hand. How quickly 

man supplies his needs and desires! See how 

far he has gone in coachwork in twenty-two - 
: short years. 


‘When the three early exhibits are viewed (and 
| each was typical of its day) it is small wonder 
,. that the public preferred the open, or touring 
car. Likewise, the modern day sedan affords 
equally good reason for the present day pref- 
erence for closed cars. 


On the left is shown a Star 
' : / Six Sedan, with body by 

= —— ——=—= : ————— = : Hayes-Hunt. Note the har- 
= \ / mony of line and design, 
/ the absence of unshapely 
: contours, and the spacious 
\ riding comfort indicated 
by outward proportions. 
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Hayes~Hunt Bodies 


Beauty, Service and Comfort [fits] 
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ARMORED CORD CONSTRUCTION 


THE SATURDAY 


applies an enginecring fact 
to the building of better tires 


fe immense telegraph cable that 
spans the Atlantic is armored to 
protect it from the daily battering of 
billions of tons of turbulent water. 


Now, into Cooper Long Service Tires, 
has been built this same recognized 
engineering principle of armoring for 
super-strength. Cooper Armored Cord 
Construction completely armors each 
individual cord, thoroughly. impreg- 
nates and surrounds it with a protect- 
ing cushion of live, resilient, pure gum 
rubber “... totally shields it from the 
shocks and bumps of the road. 


Cooper Armored Cord Construction 
wards off road shocks before they do 
damage.... blows that bruise the ordi- 
nary tire carcass are repelled by this. 


[ 


almost invulnerable wall of protecting 
rubber armor. 


This revolutionary new construction 
in Cooper Tires multiplies by many 
times the resistant strength of the car- 
cass. It increases the inherent strength 


of the cord itself. It reduces riding heat 


to a minimum. It eliminates the most 
destructive enemy of tire life... . in- 
ternal friction. Cooper ‘Armored Cord 
Construction effectively fortifies the 
vulnerable point where tire havoc 


begins. 


All Cooper Tires ... . . both balloons 
and heavy duty .... contain this new 
Armored Cord Construction feature. 
Next time you buy insist that your 
dealer show you Coopers. _ 


DEALERS: The new Armored Cord Construction of Cooper Long Service 
Tires offers unusual opportunity for live dealers everywhere. Write for 
complete information regarding the valuable Cooper franchise, 
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(Continued from Page 124) 
Please don’t be afraid of me. I’ve known 
you all your life. I’ve never loved any 
woman but you. Young or old, I’ve never 
told any girl but you I loved her.”’ 

“Oh, don’t! Please let me go!’’ 

“T’ve never seen beauty in all my life 
without thinking of you, and wishing that 
you were there to see it too.” 

“Tf that were only true!” 

“Tt is true; and it’s as true for you as it 
is forme. Try living with the truth. Don’t 
you dare?” 

He could feel her body vibrating as if it 
were going to shake to pieces. He put his 
arm around her and instantly she fell 
against him, clinging to his coat, her face 
buried against his shoulder. 

“Don’t think I’m giving in,” she stam- 
mered, with catches of her breath between 
the words. “Please don’t think that. Just 
let me be a coward for a moment, and lean 
on you.” 

“Midge, why don’t you fight? 
you want me?” 

He could feel her grow taut as a bow- 
string—muscle, bone and mind. “‘Harry!” 


Don’t 


she whispered. 

“Yes, Midge.” 

“Where are you?” 

“Flere.” 

Then the strength went out of her as 
abruptly as it had come, and her knees sank 
so suddenly that he barely saved her from 
slipping to the ground. He picked her up 
lightly and cradled her in his arms. She 
was lighter than a feather, as buoyant as 
the air he breathed. He almost forgot that 
he held her. 

He wanted to shout, and then thought 


-stopped while he listened to the din of the 
blood in her heart. She was alive, warm 
and flowing. 

“Midge, do you hate me?”’ 

FE NO 

“Do you love me?” 

“Yes; but not because you’re Harry 
Jones. Please don’t talk.” 

He stood for a long time quite still, and 
then a smile began to twitch at his lips. 
“Do you mind if I sit down?” 

“Of course not. I’ve been wondering 
why you didn’t.” 

He sank down on the stump, held her on 
his knees and looked into her face. All the 
hardness had been wiped out of it. It was 
as clear as blue sky after rain, the face of 
the Midge of his boyhood after a storm of 
tears. She turned it against him with a 
confiding movement, almost as if she 
wished to go to sleep. He leaned closer and 
began to tremble. Without warning, she 
wrapped her arms around his neck and 
kissed him—the moist untutored kiss of a 
child. It was a funny kiss—so funny that 
they both laughed. That really woke her. 
She sprang to her feet, straightened her 
skirt and faced him. 

“Again and again I’ve had the feeling it 
must be you, and then I’ve looked at you 
and thought I must be going mad.” 

“‘T had no right to tell you, Midge, but I 
couldn’t watch you torture yourself any 
longer at any price.” 

‘““What do you mean? Why hadn’t you 
the right?” 

“My dear child, you Aant t realize that 
you’ve just had a load thrown on your 
shoulders that could easily break the back 
of a cart horse.” 


eashet 160/77 


December 18, 1926 


H 
“Don’t call me my dear child, or darling, — 
or dearie. I don’t like it. I’m Midge.” 
‘So you are,”’ laughed Harrington. “I 
welcome you back to the featherweight 
ring. It’s a lot better than having nerves, — 
y. 


“Yes; but I don’t dare stop to ‘think of 
that part of it just now. What load?” : 

“Did you ever watch a three-ring cir-— 
cus?” 

“T’ve tried to, and it’s so maddening I _ 
never will again.” J 
“Don’t speak too rashly. You’re one of 
the poles that’s holding up the big tent — § 

right now, and I’m another. I want to 
describe to you what’s going on, and I can’t 
tell where to begin. As a result, I give it 
up. I refuse to confuse you, so Tl just se ty 
one thing. Midge 

“Go on, Harry.” 

“I’m accused of the murder of Julian _ 
Detwetter, and I can’t prove I didn’t do 
it.) we 

“You’re not Harry Jones at all,” said 
Midge, with apparent inconsequence. “9 
call you Harry because it’s short for Har-— 
rington. Harry Jones was a coward. How 
did you cure him?” 

Harrington arose and took her by the 
elbows. “Listen, Midge. There are three — 
rings in this circus, with five shows going on i 
in each, and you want me to lead the big , 
parade over again for your special benefit. 


I'll do it, but not now. All I can tell you © 
for the present is that an old chap known as _ 
the Beard of God cured me, body as wellas — 
soul.” J 

“Beard of God! Oh, an a name— 
what a lovely name! He’s the one 
Tell me about him. Leave out everything 
else, but tell me about the Beard of God.” 

“There you go!” groaned Harrington. 
‘Midge, please listen. I’m accused of mur- 
der and you're the only person besides my- 
self in this whole country who knows it.” ; 

“Why waste time telling me a thing — 
twice?” she asked. “Do you think I’m an _ 
idiot? I must be more than a cart horse, _ 
because the load you’re worrying about 
doesn’t even frighten me. Nobody can 
force me to tell what I know and nobody 
will find out. Does that make you feel i 
better?”’ 

“Much. It never occurred to me that J 
you'd heard me the first time.” 

*‘Didn’t I say you’re not Harry Jones at 
all? And you needn’t be again, as long as — 
you live; so we don’t have to trouble about 
that side show any more. Did you tell the 
Beard of God about me?” Harrington went 
to the stump, sat down and dropped his 
head in his hands. ‘Did you?” she per- — 
sisted. 

“Yes,” he answered in a dead voice. 

“What’s the matter with you?” 

“T’m only going crazy,” he muttered. 
“An hour ago I thought that nothing on 
land, in the heavens or in the sea could 
shake my calm. Midge, let’s be serious for — 
a minute—straight out and fair to each ~ 
other. Do you think I killed Julian or — 
don’t you?”’ # 

“Do you want the truth? It’s pretty 
awful.” 

“Yes, the straight truth.” 

“T’ve never cared one way or the other. - 


I don’t know, myself, ve I think you 
did or didn’t.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Compare this cable sec- 
tion with Cooper Ar- 
mored Cord Construc- 
tion. In both, each 
strand is individually 
armored for strength. 


THE COOPER CORPORATION 


Founded 1904 


General Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio. Factories, Findlay and Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Order The Home Journal 


As a Christmas Gift 
' for Your Wife, Mother, Sister, Friend 


ey know a woman whose greatest pleasure lies in beauti- 
fying her home; another who thoroughly enjoysa good story; 
a third who is interested in good pictures; a fourth whose desire 
is always to be well-dressed. Whether wife, mother, sister, friend, 
you can give her a genuine thrill on Christmas morning and a 
whole year of pleasure to follow by sending a year’s subscrip- 
tion for The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Each Such Gift Will Be 
Beautifully Announced 


lobe much pleasure you can give, even with a single dollar! 
That’s all The Journal costs—for 12 big, brilliant issues; 
every one new, refreshing, inspiring. 


To every person whom you delight with The Journal, we will 
send, in your name, a beautiful gift announcement. The small 
black and white reproduction can but suggest the beauty of the 
full-size, full-color original. This announcement will provide a 
year-long reminder of your thoughtfulness—and there's still time to 
order this most worthwhile gift. 


Just make a list of the names and addresses of those friends and dear 
ones who would enjoy a subscription 
for The Journal. Hand your list to any 
one of our authorized representatives 
or mail it to the address below, with ~ 
your remittance, giving your own name 
and address as well as those of the 
friends you select. 

The cost is so low you can add this 
to other more expensive gifts if you 
desire—and then your Christmas buy- 
ing worries are over! 


One Dollar a err 


Fora fitting gift for any rural home order 
The Country Gentleman 
$1 for 3 years (Foreign, $2.50} 


They'll Help Make Christmas 


Last All Year: 


Eee are just a few of the more important articles and novels 
coming in The Home Journal next year: 
Tom Mix discards the saddle for the pen to give youhisownstory. 
Carrie Jacobs Bond writes her biography, and reproduces her 
song, ~The End of a Perfect Day,” of which 7,000,000 copies have 
been sold. 
John Barrymore discloses some further incidents from his 
varied life. 
George Arliss, the famous actor, recounts his career on the stage. 
Gamaliel Bradford writes of the great evangelists, Moody and 
. Sankey. 
Lionel Barrymore narrates the ear- 
ly history of the moving pictures. 
Jean Worth traces fashion’s course 
from the days of the Second Empire. 
Maude Adams reveals her wonder- 
ful experiments in motion pictures. 
F. F. Van de Water will startle you 
with “The Rising Tide of Divorce.” 
Harold Lloyd proves as entertain- 
ing on paper as he is on the screen. 
Albert Payson Terhune offers a 
novel, and more “Gray Dawn” stories. 
Hoffman Birney has an adventure 
story, “King John of the Mesa.” 
Hugh MacNair Kahler brings you 


a fine new mystery serial. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


697 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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LOCOMOBILE STRAIGHT EIGHT SEDAN, $2285 f. 0. b. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


NOW ALL AMERICA MAY KNOW 


EAR to the heart of all lovers of fine motor 

cars is the name Locomobile. Always the 
standard of luxury, fineness and mechanical ex- 
cellence, but priced beyond the reach of all but a 
few—such was Locomobile for a quarter century. 
But now the privilege of sitting behind the wheel 
of a Locomobile is open to all, in the Locomobile 
Straight Eight—an automobile designed and con- 
structed by men who never built less than the 
finest; a powerful motor that whispers along 
at five or sixty-five miles, with unbelievable 
acceleration, and remarkable ease of handling. 


A motor car with all main chassis springs cush- 
ioned in blocks of resilient rubber, which ease 
the road shocks to motor and passengers; a 
motor car with standard coachwork that invites 
comparison with the finest custom bodies; and 
above all, a motor car built for long life in the 
service of those who love fine cars; such is the 
Locomobile Straight Eight—the Locomobile so 
priced that all America may know and possess 
a truly great motor car. There are now dealers 
throughout the country where the Locomobile 
Straight Eight, in five body types, may be seen. 


Prices: Straight Eight, $1785-$2285; Model “90,” $5500-$7500; Model “ 48,” Series 10, $7400-$12,000, f.0.b. Bridgeport, Conn. 


LOCOMOBILE COMPANY OF AMERICA, 


INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONNEC tm co © 


..- Locomobile has built as great writers 
have written—to an ideal that withstands 


the obliterating Power of Time, uninflu- 
enced by momentary fancies of whatever 
nature, and detracted not from the shin- 
ing objective—Perfection 


Cee Gare Sa 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


mendicant group towhichI refer. The differ- 
ence is that they are too discreet to complain 
of them asl am doing. ButI am giving it to 
you straight: Avoid being drawn by your 
own inefficiency close enough to your favor- 
ite author, hero or capitalist to impose your 
rejected copy on the one or to attempt to 
borrow prestige or money from the others. 
Very few authors publish magazines, and 
if they did they would fill them with their 
own copy. None of us have any influence 
with editors for placing other people’s copy; 
not nearly as much as we need, in fact, to 
get by with our own! We are the real 
mendicants, perpetually dependent upon 
your approval for success. Most of us are 
tired out and preoccupied with the effort to 
win some kind of fortune, thankful as the 
humblest for any man’s praise, but not 
nearly so interesting personally as the char- 
acters we create or the ideas we promulgate. 
The dullest woman I have ever met in real 
life has written some of the wittiest books, 
but I never could take the same pleasure in 
reading them after seeing her sit a whole 
evening like a purple wallflower in a de- 
lightful be a of ordinary men and 
women. 

Very few of us prove up according to ex- 
) pectations. One of the most beloved novel- 
ists in this country is never her dearer self 
unless she is with working girls, which is 
all to her credit. But what hurt me was 
that she did not recognize me as a poor old 
working girl myself, or see the puppy- 
licking smile of intense admiration on my 
face the only time I ever met her. You 
cannot blame a virtuous woman like that 

who is positively steaming with good works 
_and noble sentiments. The only thing to 
do is to admire her and avoid her. 

Quite without intention to deceive, we 
produce false impressions of the men and 
“women we really are. Consider the case of 
another popular author. His literary style 
photographs him as a two-gun man shoot- 
ing both ways at once with deadly aim. As 
a matter of fact, he is no such person. He 

looks like a college professor carrying a 
book under his arm and, say, a withe in the 
other hand—anything fragile, such as a 
butterfly net. He has, indeed, a masculine 
‘ countenance, designed by Nature to be 
tugged, but it is overcast with a sweetness 
of expression singularly like that of a gentle- 
‘woman. Never a word falls from his lips 
| about outlaws, savages, desert thirst or vio- 
lent deaths. If you attempt to draw him 
into the literary fray of firearms with some 
reference to sawed-off shotguns, he is apt to 
“lead you back to The Lady of Shalott by 
‘quoting a singing passage from that maid- 
enly poem. 

We are all more or less bloodthirsty, not 

so much by nature as by imagination, and 
_ this man was so much milder, so completely 
purged of the violence which is the domi- 
nant characteristic of his books, that I was 

shocked to the very pangs of disappoint- 
ment when I met him. I had known, of 
course, that I should not like an armed, 
_ desert-dust-crusted author, but I longed to 
behold one, as the meekest woman would 
_ rather shiver at the sight of a roaring lion 
: than meet a lamb in a flowering meadow. 
| Tam one of the most beloved unpopular 
‘writers in this country and frequently re- 
ceive invitations from readers who want to 
love and cherish me in their homes. But 
_ I deny myself the pleasure of accepting any 
_ of them lest I should fail as a guest to meas- 
: ba up to the copy that inspired the invita- 

on. 
_ Shortly after As a Woman Thinks ap- 
'|peared in THE SATURDAY EVENING Post 
came a curiously blunt but affectionate let- 
ter from a Canadian engineer—such a let- 
‘ter as a kind-hearted man might write to 
his widowed grandmother. He wanted me 
‘to come up and spend the winter with him 
and his two companions, also engineers. 
They lived, he told me, in a log éabin on 
top of a high mountain. The road leading 
to it was so rough that I would be obliged 


fr 


. = 


to make the last upward lap of the journey 
on a sure-footed mule. My quaking private 
opinion was that if I survived the ascent 
some very stout person or team of persons 
must perform a miracle to get me down. 
For never would I trust even a sure-footed 
mule to make such a perilous descent at my 
age, to say nothing of my weight and nat- 
ural terror of high places. What about the 
knees of that mule? He had not recom- 
mended the strength of these joints, and 
it would be the quality of his knees that 
would count in this emergency. 

But that dear young man was touchingly 
anxious that I should come. He spread his 
allurements over several pages. He and 
his companions had been in this cabin a 
long time. Somewhere below they were 
engaged in blasting a railroad tunnel 
through the bowels of this same mountain. 
There was a large living room with a huge 
fireplace. This would be my quarters. All 
he asked was that when they returned from 
their labors in the evening they might find 
a good, kind, gray-haired woman sitting 
before the fire. They felt the need of a 
mother in their house, and so on, and so 
forth. 

I could not go. After being rocked by 
those tremors of the earth in California, 
even my brazen courage blenched at the 
thought of hibernating on top of a moun- 
tain daily riven by explosives beneath me. 
But I still believe that might have been a 
happy adventure in happiness for me. My 
two sons died in their infancy, and I missed 
the distinction of being a mother of men. 
What airs I should have given myself fuss- 
ing over these lonely youngsters, who were 
about the age my sons would have been. 

However, I was too considerate to take 
advantage of their credulity. They had 
gained their impression of me from the 
exposure I made of my heart in the books 
I write, and they were too inexperienced 
to know that the pure in heart frequently 
have difficult dispositions. 

Lately I saw this half-a-sentence photo- 
graph of me in a book written by an honest 
man who has actually seen me in the 
flesh: ‘“‘At times smiles would play over 
her face, then she would drop into a cynical 
mood without warning, and her face take 
on a hard and stony look.” Ah! my dears, 
to be subject by inheritance toa “hard and 
stony look,’’ when never in my life have I 
had the thoughts that accompany such an 
expression. So you will not find the pen 
seratch of itin any of my works. It is really 
a physical quotation of features Nature has 
passed on to me from certain barbed- 
minded ancestors. 

But who can predict the deflation of 
ideality in the breasts of those Canadian 


‘engineers if I had arrived wearing such a 


look, when they were expecting to welcome 
a dear little old woman whose face had been 
softly crimped with wrinkles of sweetness. 
Can you imagine a stout elderly woman, 
misquoted in her very face by a pair of 
wide-open, deep-seated sardonic eyes, 
climbing an exceedingly high mountain to 
take charge of three young men still in their 
romping thirties with no more recommen- 
dations for the part they expected me to 
play than those mere books of love and 
tenderness I have written? 

What a stew I should have made in that 
cabin when I really got going! Although 
there is little indication of the fact in any 
of my published works, I am a vehement 
and tyrannical housekeeper, despising dust 
and all forms of masculine disorder. These 
bachelors would have fought hard for their 
liberties under these conditions. They might 
have turned out to be cordial-minded 
drinking men, while I am intolerant about 
liquor for men, although in my own case 
I follow Paul’s injunction to Timothy, and 
take a teaspoonful every two or three years 
for my stomach’s sake. But this is different. 
I am dependable at this point because I am 
a woman, and not subject to that inferiority 
complex which leads so many men to exalt 
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84% SAY MICHELIN TIRES ARE BEST 


* THIS STATEMENT IS BASED ON FACTS, WE PICKED AT RANDOM 
1500 MOTORISTS WHO WERE TESTING MICHELIN TIRES OPPOSITE 
OTHER MAKES, 84% SAID MICHELINS PROVED THEMSELVES BETTER. 


MICHELIN—THE WORLD’S FIRST PNEUMATIC AUTO TIRE—1895 AND NOW 


order by the year; 


regular work. 


to do. 


allowance basis. 


it today! 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Name ole 


692 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


What, please, is your offer? I assume no obligation in asking. 


-Ambitious Young Men Wanted; 
Married or Single 


| Beas Thursday night some two million and a half men go 
home to enjoy the newly arrived issue of The Post. (Which 
is probably what you are doing right now.) A good many of 
these men buy their copies from the news stand. A good many 
they subscribe. 

BUT—news stands are sometimes sold out. And subscrip- 
tions have a habit of expiring. To forward the subscriptions 
of such folks is a mighty easy and profitable way of making 
money. And because there are many such orders to be secured 
in your locality, this opportunity need not interfere with your 


Many of the men employed on salary in our Home Office 
gained their first magazine experience just as you are invited 
More of our former part-time workers are now regu- 
larly employed by us in the field, on a salary and expense 


Whether you are married or single, 17 or 70, inexperienced 
or a trained salesman, we have a proposition you should 
look into—that’s why the handy coupon appears below. Clip 
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When 
fun is 
At its 
best: 


**Our Gang’’ 


Stars of Hal Roach 
Comedieswith their 
Eagleknit Caps. 


Mi tions of boys and girls everywhere 
keep snug and warm with the Eagleknit Cap. 
It is the only knit cap that completely pro- 
tects ears, cheeks and throat. All knit caps 
are not Eagleknit. Get the genuine. 


Eac.e Knittine Mitts, Milwaukee, Wis. 
World’s Largest Makers of Knit Caps 


HE KINGSTON B BATTERY ELIMI- 
NATOR means a happier Christmas in 


every home in which it may be found. Here’s 
an all-the-year-round gift, a gift for all of the family, a 
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and clear reception, and forever removes the nuisance 
and expense of batteries. Trim, compact, handsomely 
finished in black and nickel, the Kingston will last a life- 
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and it operates without noise or vibration—three dif- 
ferent voltages obtainable at the same time, as each tap 
is adjustable over a wide range, making possible, in per- 
fect harmony with your own set, any desired voltage 
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themselves in their own estimation by the 
false stimulation of liquors. The upshot of 
my bigotry would have been that those 
young men might have been reduced to 
sneaking around behind their own cabin to 
take a drink, when they had always in- 
dulged openly in their transgressions like 
honorable men. 

What I mean is that authors are not what 
they seem to be. And nothing we ever 
write is so romantically divorced from the 
truth of what we really are as the notions 
the readers get of our sweetness and light 
merely by reading the copy we produce. We 
are difficult. We are friends who are obliged 
to forget you and cast you out on account 
of the urgent demands of our own affairs. 
Therefore, I repeat, if you wish to preserve 
your ideals of us keep away from us. 

I cannot tell what might have happened 
if I had arrived as an able-bodied traveler 
at Santa Barbara. As it was, I made good 
there. The explanation probably was this: 
When you are ill and must lie flat on your 
back, your limitations of mind and man- 
ners are not so apparent as they may be 
when you are up and abroad on your feet, 
with sufficient vigor and animus to drama- 
tize yourself according to your perversities 
and opinions. I do not suppose the good 
Samaritan who picked up the sick man on 
his way to Jericho gave a moment’s thought 
to whether the poor soul was a scholar and 
a gentleman. He was concerned only to 
give him first aid and provide for his re- 
covery. I fared the same way in that com- 
munity. If anyone knew or suspected me 
of having written a book, I was neither ac- 
cused nor praised for the performance. My 
stock as a human being was not inflated by 
any of the fictitious .values attendant upon 
fame. 

I had pleasant little things done to me, 
as good people minister to a sadly damaged 
stranger who has come down unexpectedly 
within their gates. 

I was so frequently complimented, for 
example, on my personal appearance that I 
felt like a raving beauty weeks before I was 
able to endure the shock of contemplating 
my same old image in the mirror. However 
it may be with other women, I am pecul- 
iarly sensitive to this kind of flattery. I can 
believe any pleasant thing said about my 
features or expression. I have such a cray- 
ing for loveliness that there has not been a 
day within the past thirty years when I 
would not have gladly exchanged half my 
virtues and all my fame merely to be beau- 
tiful and have that grace of lovely women 
who can wave a fan, tap the world prettily 
on the shoulder and be adored. 

I have often been respected, sometimes 
honored, but all of it put together does not 
come to quite the same thing as being 
adored. There is power in it which a woman 
never exercises in any other way. I am not 
praising Helen of Troy, you understand. I 
still disapprove of her, in spite of John 
Erskine’s recent glorified interpretation of 
her private life, but I am calling your at- 
tention to the fact that it was Helen’s 
beauty, not her virtues, that “launched a 
thousand ships.’’ On the other hand, con- 
sider the case of Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing. She was a nice woman and wrote very 
good poetry, but as long as a single stanza 
of it lives she will be remembered as a 
homely woman—an awful fate when all is 
said that can be said in praise of her verse. 
The idea I am endeavoring to set forth is 
that we shall never get the best of these 
Helens or enjoy their prestige, until we 
learn how to be as beautiful as we are good. 
And spiritually speaking I have always 
striven in that direction, with the hope 
that when my corruption finally does put 
on incorruption and my body is raised a 
spiritual body, it will be an enchantingly 
beautiful one. I do hope there is no harm 
in such a wish. Anyway, I lay upon the 
sunny side of all hearts about me in Santa 
Barbara, from Episcopalian saints to down- 
right delightful sinners. 

With all the getting of wisdom from age 
to age we do not seem to get the right under- 
standing. It is not belief in God, but in our 
notions of God, which makes us inhuman 
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so that at last we have raised up a school of 
the most intolerant fanatics ever seen upon 
the earth. These are the rationalists who 
oppose all religious dogmas as being either 
superstitious or unscientific. 

The earth and the fullness thereof also 
publish the will of God. Why should we 
not be allowed to study the science of that 
until we can translate the very stories of 
His glory? Otherwise we have only one 
little book of His Word, which has come 
down to us shadowed and changed by the 
medium of mortal men’s minds. At best it 
is barely enough to go by in the spirit, very 
dark to us uninspired. His will is written 
also in the earth, from the tops of the tallest 
mountains to the depths of the deepest seas, 
in records that have never been changed. I 
am for digging it all up, from the earliest 
bone to the first script signs of the morning 
and evening of the first day, washed down 
by floods, but still legible in these hidden 
tombs of time. This is something more than 
the King James’ version has to tell. Noth- 
ing can possibly be discovered which, when 
understood, denies the power and goodness 
of God; only that He was not a denomina- 
tional Deity, not a one-man Providence; 
and that is the crux of the whole matter! 

There is no sense in trying to prove the 
existence of God, any more than in wasting 
words to prove existence of the sun, moon 
and stars. They who do it lack the nobler 
courage to welcome every discovery of 
science as a confirmation of their faith. 
They betray themselves as being a little 
doubtful about God after all. Itis of no use 
to back down or try to stem the tide. This 
world is growing up at last, and we are de- 
termined to know God. We are inspired, if ' 
you get my meaning, and we are resolved to 
have the share of truth we learn about Him 
and His works from age to age. 

These opinions, however, are not offenell 
in defense of the professional rationalists, 
who are the most presumptuous of all bigots, 
with the least excuse for their pretensions. 
They do not know much; nobody can 
know very much. The worst that can be 
charged against religious bigots concerns 
their lack of judgment and their tyrannies 
in dealing with the souls of men, and that 
many of them are not so heroic mentally 
as their great profession of faith demands; 
but I never knew a Christian minister who 
was a physical coward or who would not 
lay down his life in defense of his faith. But 
there is something wittily scampish in the 
attitude of the ablest rationalist toward life. 
His intellectual dignity is a pose; there is 
nothing in the man’s character to justify it. 
To be merely intellectual is no more credit- 
able than for a fool to wear a scholar’s cap 
and gown. No folds, however classically 
arranged, can conceal what he really is from 
the discerning eye. Yet the rationalist’s 
methods of persecution are embarrassing, 
contemptible and very effective. I have 
found him to be an egotist, subtly diminish- 
ing to my own purely spiritual vanities 
without showing a corresponding excellence 
of quality to justify the way he balls me up 
in a mere argument. On the contrary, 
these people show a strange unscrupulous- 
ness of mind and conduct damaging to 
society. They have a noble use of words, 
with no reason in their philosophy for being 
noble about anything. For one of them to 
act generously, make such sacrifices as 
faithful men make, is for him to act illogi- 
cally. He has no better reason for ee 
good than merely to show off. 

The only way I ever discovered to con- 
found one of these Smart Alecks was to give 
him his head until he had spelled God with 
a little g in the conversation, proved con- 
clusively that there are no such things as 
spiritual values, and had set up the mate- 
rialistic formula of his philosophy. Then, 
skipping all his splendid logic, I would stick 
his snorting, sneering, intellectual nose up 
against the first three words of Genesis— 
“In the beginning’’—and ask him like a 
simple old thing where and when was the 
beginning, how much did Nature have to 
start on before even Nature was, and where 
did it come from? I remember yet the look 

| (Continued on Page 133) ee 
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=m Miles | : 
—the distance from the heart of Mami | 


The Tamiami Trail. This is one of the 
most important roads in the State, and 
will connect Tampa with Miami. It 
runs directly into Miami from Coral 
Gables, as do Flagler Street, Miami's 
principal thoroughfare, and Coral Way. 


The skyline of Miami. This magnificent 
city af 200,000 estimated population has 
but one suburb adequate to the needs and 
tastes of its citizens—Coral Gables. The 


unequaled living conditions of Coral 

Gables are proving as irresistible to 

Miami citizens as to residents of northern 
cities. 


to its finest suburban untt, (oral Gables 


Tue future of Coral Gables is indissolubly linked 
with the future of Miami. Their boundaries coin- 
cide for a distance of 13 miles. Every dollar spent 
in Miami and every addition to its population 
builds Coral Gables’ values. Coral Gables does not 
need to rely only upon its own resources, depend- 
able as they are. For each of these cities shares 
the other’s prosperity. In fact, many of Miami’s 
prominent business men, literally hundreds of 
them, have chosen Coral Gables as their perma- 
nent home. Coral Gables alone offers the high type 
of suburban life that such people require. It is 
spacious, healthful, beautiful in architecture and 
landscaping, with all shops and industries perma- 
nently zoned away from the residential sections. 

The selection of Coral Gables as the most de- 
sirable location in the Miami district has not been 
confined to home builders. When the site for the 
great Pan-American University of Miami was 
considered, Coral Gables was chosen. When the 
magnificent Miami-Biltmore Hotel was planned, 
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Coral Gables was selected. Miami banks, busi- 
ness houses and social organizations are establish-_ 
ing branches and constructing buildings in Coral 
Gables. The new Ponce de Leon High School” 
group, drawing pupils from the entire southwest — 
section of Miami, is located in Coral Gables. | 
In volume of building construction, Miami was 
the twelfth city in the United States during the 
first 6 months of 1926. In the same period, Coral 
Gables’ building volume almost equaled that of — 
Miami. The amazing rise of Miami from a vil 
lage to a great city in 30 years is one of the most 
dramatic chapters in business history. As the 
gateway to Latin-America, as a world port, as_ 
the possible metropolis of the South, Miami’s 
future seems as brilliant to the international econ-_ 
omist as to the local business man—and where — 
Miami goes, there goes Coral Gables. . . . Will 
you go with it? Write to Dept. S-5, Chamber of — 
Commerce of the City of Coral Gables, Florida, 


for facts and full information. . 


i 


= 
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Did you realize that the city of Miami, 
itself, bounds Coral Gables on two 
sides for 13 miles? Along the Atlan-— 
tic, from Key Biscayne to Ragged 
Keys, Coral Gables’ boundaries ex- 
tend for 15 miles, and in addition 
there are about 6 miles of bay front-— 
age, and about.25 miles frontage on 
canals and lagoons now partly com-— 
pleted. Its area is 16 square miles or 
about 10,000 acres. } 


This is the residence in Coral Gables of 
Clifton D. Benson, senior member of one 
of Miami's foremost law firms—Benson, 


McGarry and Sullivan. In the four- 


month period between May 1st and Sep- 

tember st of this year, 71 homes in Coral 

Gables were bought by residents of Miami 
through a single broker. 4 


PERE ERAS es ee 


The Coral Gables Rapid Transit Corpo- 
ration gives frequent trolley service over its 
17.2 miles of track in Coral Gables and 
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mented -by bus services covering all 


- 
Miami, running directly into downtown 
Miami over two separate routes, supple- “a 


residential areas. . a 
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of contempt he cast upon me. The impres- 
sion he conveyed was that it was folly to 
try to enlighten a fool. Ask him a sensible 
question, don’t quote him a phrase from 
Jewish folklore! Having a finite mind, he 
was obliged to concede that there must 
have been a beginning, though if he prac- 
ticed a little more imagination than any 
man’s rational faculties afford, he might 
have answered that there could have been 
no beginning where there was no conceiv- 
able ending. But it was not for me to help 
him out. I just sat down there by the big 
gate of Genesis in my old Sabbath-school 
mind and watched him paw infinity. His 
processes of thought started some millions 
of eons farther out in time, after the light 
was divided from the dark and the A B C’s 
of the stars had been written in the heav- 
ens. Then he went ahead like a flash, 
assuming, you may say, an anonymous be- 
ginning, and claiming a sort of scientific 
title for matter. 

He was truly a learned man and it was 
pretty to hear him giving the history of 
substance; the fable of life starting; de- 
riving and naming all the elements of mat- 
ter. He was as clever about that as Adam 
was about naming all the beasts of the 
fields at one sitting. But when he had spent 
hours making this second arduous tramp 
up through the processes of creation, with 
me listening patiently, I was mean enough 
to remind him that he had not accounted 
for that first atom of dust he had rolled so 
successfully through space, gathering other 
atoms until it became a sizable planet. I 
asked him where he got it; who was th 
author and creator of it? ; 

I was not making fun of him, you under- 
stand, any more than he was trifling with 
me when he asked me what I really meant 
when I quoted the famous definition of faith 
from the eleventh chapter of Hebrews: 
“Now faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” 
But I am merely saying in plain words that 
if you scratch a scientist who is also a 
rationalist, you will find a nature faker 
who lacks the sublime imagination neces- 
sary to become a spiritual realist in the 
name of the Lord. 

Ben Ames Williams was right—it is im- 
agination that turns the hinges of doors 
forever closed to mere mind—though I am 
not sure Mr. Williams meant his compli- 
ment to the swifter uses of the imagination 
to be used in this connection. It is some 
kind of wireless faculty in us, not checked 
by the slower processes of reason, quicker 
than instinct, keener than any of our senses. 
This is the reason why I stick to that sub- 
lime definition of faith—‘‘the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen.” It is so vastly indefinite, and for- 
ever relieves our pygmy minds from the 
necessity of visualizing the very sack coat 
of immortality. 

I have no more idea of what the soul is 
than of what God is, beyond the fact that 


* I am conscious of both as the ‘‘evidence of 


things not seen.” 

I used to think with considerable ani- 
mosity about these rationalists during those 
first weeks at Santa Barbara when I lay 
so near in consciousness to just my dust, 
troubled by the suggestions they have sown 
in braver minds than my own. What if, 
after all, my body should not be raised a 
spiritual body? Not that I ever really han- 
kered after that kind of incandescence; but 


_ when your breath gets very short and you 


have a pain in your breast that makes the 
Sweat pop out on your forehead like death 
dew, any kind of body seems better than 
none at all. 

Men and women are dying all the time, 
and sometimes they know it. They are 
alone in the dark terrors of their flesh, even 
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if others are present. It is singularly mean 
to deprive them of the only consolation 
they can have in this emergency simply for 
the pleasure you may have in skinning the 
cat on your own wits. There is nothing 
reprehensible or degrading about believing 
in God and eternal life. More human his- 
tory has been elevated by doing so than the 
rationalists will ever make. 

I remember little scenes I used to have 
with myself, very far off there in the warm 
California night, when I left the good God 
to His own affairs, forgave the rationalists, 
forgot the happy pilgrimage and was near 
to becoming a poet in my own right, if only 
I could have hit upon the proper pentam- 
eters for scanning the mortal pulse. 

Some youngster with a spiritual swagger 
wrote a Sapphic ode to the archangel 
Michael, nearly five hundred years ago, 
which was very creditable to him; though 
I do not remember that he lived up to that 
kind of divine afflatus afterward. But no 
man yet has written so much as an invoca- 
tion to the human heart, by which I do not 
mean the romantic figure of speech, “‘the 
seat of love and emotion,”’ but I refer to 
that physical organ which begins to beat 
before we are born and know the sweet 
breath of life, and never rests until the last 
breath is drawn. Why is it no one has ever 
paid tribute to this poet in the human 
breast which sets to rhythm all our days 
and measures every hour without skipping 
the fraction of a second? I used to keep 
company with mine all night—as one does 
with a brave comrade on a long hard 
march—and then fall into a perfect trance 
of admiration toward daybreak and sleep 
off the excitement and terrors of the jour- 
ney we made together. We are all pilgrims, 
my dears, so long as this traveler in our 
breast keeps step, making the grade whether 
we think we can make it or not, seeing us 
through, unmindful of our craven fears, the 
very hero of all flesh. After one of these 
hard fights I used to think of mine as a sort 
of Lady Michael heart, not kin to me, but 
more valorous, derived somehow from the 
bright rim of great poetry. 


Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series of 
articles by Mrs. Harris. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 


Touchdown—A Correction 


R. WILLIAM DENNISON CLARK, 
now living in Portland, Oregon, whowas 
referred to in Mr. Stagg’s series—Touch- 
down!—as the man who lost the Michigan- 
Chicago football game in 1905, writes us 
that for twenty-one years he has been asked 
by followers of football: “Oh! Areyou the 
Denny Clark who lost that game to Chicago 
in 1905?” Mr. Clark says that he has always 
answered that question in the affirmative 
and has vouchsafed no explanation. 
However, he now objects very forcibly 
to Mr. Stagg’s sentences: ‘‘ Both he and the 
university felt it so intensely that Ann 
Arbor became intolerable to him. He van- 


ished overnight, not to be heard of again | 


for many months. That was all wrong, to 
be sure.”’ Mr. Clark writes that this state- 
ment is not in accordance with the facts, 
that he did not vanish overnight, but that 
he returned to his home in Detroit the day 
after the game and also returned to college 
immediately after the Thanksgiving holi- 
days, remaining in Ann Arbor as a student 
until April, 1906, at which time he left to 
take up special electrical work at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. While 
Mr. Clark assumes responsibility for the 
loss of the game, he feels that Mr. Stagg’s 
statement impugns the sportsmanship of 
his college and of himself, and this he most 
emphatically resents. We are glad to pre- 
sent here Mr. Clark’s statement about this 
episode in football history. 
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Each Post will bring him something new, 
worthwhile, of personal interest. 
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some trips through crowded stores, the 
worry of deciding what to give, the 
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GLACIER PARK — 


By Vachel Lindsay 


Rising Wolf 


ISING Wolf, Rising Wolf, Rising Wolf, 
the brave beast, 

Looms up past the ranges 

And leaps through the roof 

Of the star sky at twilight 

And puts to the proof 

All the ten dogs in my wolf-hunting heart, 

Snarling, defying them there all day long, 

And giving the cry that the wolves call a 
song. 

And my dogs bark in circles, but keep well 
aloof 

From the proud Rising Wolf, Rising Wolf, 
Rising Wolf. 


| Rising Wolf, Rising Wolf, Rising Wolf, the 


brave beast, 
It will take a hundred brave dogs at the least 
To hunt down and beat Rising Wolf, the brave 
beast. 


There are ten great dogs in my heart and no 
more 

To hunt and to hound Rising Wolf, the brave 
beast. 

But when shall I have the strength of ten men, 

And have one hundred brave dogs at the least? 

In my heart are ten hounds 

As small as small flowers ; 

When I turn them loose they are great as the 
hours. 

They fill the valleys, they fill the rivers ; 

They leap to the stars, they leap to the sun; 

And they stand in a circle and bark at the 
snarling one. 

And they think it is strange and very sur- 
prising 

They cannot conquer the wolf in his rising. 

They bark, but their bark is uncertain sur- 
mising ; 

And they beat back and whine, consulting, 
advising, 

Back there on the prairie amazed at his ris- 
mg, 

And wonder what has delayed their great feast 

On black Rising Wolf, Rising Wolf, the brave 
beast. 


Where are nine strong men to go with me 
now 

That the hundred strong dogs in our hearts 
may rush down 

From the clouds and the sun and the stars on 
the crown 

Of Red Rising Wolf, Rising Wolf, the brave 
beast, 

And beat the beast down, 

Till we chain him, enslave him and make him 
our own? 

This river and snowstorm and stone, 

This mountain unconquered whose hair, bone 
and blood 

Are those of the deeps in their primeval flood, 

Are those of the winds to the west of the sky, 

Are those of the highest Red Warriors on high. 


When You and 1 Were Singers: 
in These Mountains 


EN you and I were singers, were 
singers in these mountains, 
A million and a million years ago, 
We built a nest of silk 2 
From the fireweed of these ious 
And sang and sang, and saw the summers 
go. 


When you and I were singers, were singers in 
these mountains 
We built our nest in echoing Indian Pass, 
But we called it in bird language 
The place of echoing grass. 


The longest, sweetest echo the world of birds — 

may know, F 
We heard there, we heard there long ago. 
We could sing long sweet sentences 
And hear the whole come back, “4 
A whispering of trembling lovers’ words, 
A whispering of ardent little birds. 


When you and I were singers, were singers in 
these mountains, 

We were just such mountain larks as sing at 
dawn; 

Now making great cantatas with a chorus aa ; 
dim echoes, ag. 

Calling sweet lovers to this sacred lawn, = 

Saying, “‘Set free your hearts and sing to the 
dawn!” 
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The Butterfly Citizens 


NDIAN Pass is golden green, 
Indian Pass is high; 

Over it the glaciers, 
Under it scraps of sky. 
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We climbed over Indian Pass " 
And thought of Springfield Town, 
Far away in Illinois, 
While the wind roared down. 
Springfield seemed a star afar, a far-off jewel — 
flame, , 
Our home town a wonder point, BA 
Or merely one more name. i 
The real town, the one town, 
Was the sod beneath our feet, 
With city. streets complete; 
With the Indian paint, the bear grass, 
The ferns that toss, the fireweed floss, 
The hundred sorts of mountain moss; 
And up and down, across, across, 
Flew the mountain citizens, 
The shining snow-line butterflies, 
With peacock-wingéd eyes. 


Red Eagle—The Mountain 
With Wings 


ED EAGLE, Red Eagle, 

The red man’s own mountain! 
Red Eagle, Red Eagle, 
The mountain with wings! 


Where the butterflies fly in white rings, 

Where the chipmunks keep saying, “ Good 
morning! Good day!” 

Where the chipmunks keep saying “Hooray! 
Hooray!”’ 

And seem to be spreading red wings. 

Red Eagle, Red Eagle, where sunrise and 
sunset 4 

Seem be be spreading red wings. 

Red Eagle, Red Eagle, where waterfalls hake 


the walls, ¥ 
Seem to be splitting the canyons and valleys, 
Seem to be spreading red wings. > 


Red Eagle, where he who sleeps under that 
wonder, the aspen, ;. 

Dreams that its whiteness is wrapped row vend 4 
in fire, 

And climbed by a feathered green serpent that . 
stings, > 

Till it seems to be spreading red wings. 


Oh, mountain, endowed with the pride of ye i 
bird 

That sings not, but rules every songster thal 
sings, 

And sets me to singing and lifting my head, 

And spreading my sky with red wings, red 
wings! -. 

Red Eagle, Red Eagle, nm 

The red man’s own mountain, 

That seems to be spreading red wings! 


T 
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own along the 
water front the 


ARM of LAW extends 


Piracy didn’t die with the canvas-powered 
craft of aformer day. It has merely shifted the 
scene and changed the method of operation. 


From the Spanish Main to the city water 
front. From the glamorous boldness of Morgan 
or Lafitte to the stealthy slinking of the dock- 
rat. From the hawk-like swoop on a fleeing 
galleon to the planned plunder of a water- 
front warehouse. That is the transition. 


But if the black flag of piracy still rides the 
waves, so too does the fair standard of law 
and order. The great seaboard cities, ports of 
entry where proud ships disgorge precious 
freight from all corners of the world, have 
their harbor watchmen—marine police—the 
devil dogs of the army of the law. 


Danger is their daily lot. Eternal vigilance is, 
for them, the price of life. From dark to dawn 
they patrol the no-man’s land of river, harbor 
and bay, running every risk, facing any fate 
for the protection of life and treasure. 
Brothers-in-arms of the land police. 


Still, with all the forces that have been created 
to oppose lawlessness, crime has not been 
stamped out. If it rears its ugly head, fangs 
bared, to strike at you, are you safe? If 
organized protection is not instantly avail- 
able, can you defend those you love? 


‘The Revolver Manufacturer 


SMIT 


SPRINGFIELD, 


Che revolver is an 
promotion of law and order. It is an invaluable factor in the. 
conservation of life and property and creates a feeling of securtty 


effective instrument in the 
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Radio—the Untiring 
Giant of the Air— 


is messenger of the New Age and swift-footed bearer of joy- 

ful tidings—entertainment, news and educational features— 

to millions of our American homes. The modern Aladdin’s 

lamp that will summon him in all his magic splendor to. 
your fireside is a Cunningham Radio Tube. 


Ten years ago there was but one type,—today there are 
fifteen distinct types of Cunningham Radio Tubes. The steady 
trend in the development of this standard radio product has 
ever been toward perfecting special types to efficiently master 
particular tasks. The day of the single type of tube that was 
Jack-of-all-trades is definitely over. 


Consult the nearest Cunningham radio dealer and make 
sure that you have the detector, voltage amplifier, power am- 
plifier and rectifier tubes that your equipment requires to 
meet today’s exacting standards for sensitiveness and selectiv- 
ity. Cunningham special purpose types are indispensable for 
tone quality at its nearest approach to perfection and for 
radio reproduction at its best. 


Fifteen Types in the Orange and Blue Carton 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufactured and sold under rights, patents amd inventions owned and/or controlled 
by Radio Corporation of America. 
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FETE-DIEU 


(Continued from Page 7) 


But, after all, her crime was wasted, for 
though she waited all day until the gypsies 
were well on their way to Tarascon, con- 
science had forced confession at last, and 
retribution soon overtook the Romany in 
Esteban’s fast automobile, and Emily’s pet 
was reinstated. It was merely a question of 
time now before the enemies met again on 
the field of honor, with inevitable conse- 
quences; for Bette had to admit to her 
secret self that the Belgian was, as dogs go, 
the better animal. 

Sitting side by side on the doorstone, 


Bette and Nagarro discussed the matter 
gravely; which is to say that Bette dis- 


cussed and the other agreed—always a sat- 
isfactory arrangement. It saw itself that no 
foreign dog could be permitted to assume 
such importance in a household without 
protest. ‘“‘But if in the course of protest, 
my friend, you permit yourself to be killed, 
then where are you?”’ 

Where indeed? repeated the candid, anx- 
ious eyes of Nagarro. 

It might be best, thought Bette—the idea 
formulating as she spoke, after the way of 
ideas—to retire while retiring was possible, 
to relieve for a while his son Olivier, now 
with ’Nacio in the far pastures, while the 
younger and stronger dog took his place 
chez famille. 

“And then what a species of battle we 
shall see!”’ cried Bette fiercely, her eyes 
snapping at the picture. Olivier, fresh from 
the guarding of mules and cattle, from the 
conquest, doubtless, of wild beasts, turned 


loose upon this favorite of salons, this lan- 


guid lounger upon cushions! ‘‘ Regard him 
there, where he sits like a Christian making 
his toilet! Dieu, he will need to make his 
toilet! What do you say, mon cher? Will 
you be content to go back to the herding?” 

The old dog’s tail beat the flags. What a 
life it had been, the herding! To sleep out 
under the stars again, far and free, a young 
master’s body huddling close for warmth; 
ear alert for rain, for thunder; nose wrin- 
kling to the hint of snow or of peril that 
prowls by night; making now and again the 
rounds of the trusting creatures in one’s 
care to reassure oneself—a very different 
affair from nosing silly hens and hogs out 
of the highroad, seizing children’s skirts to 
keep them out of the fire, barking at shad- 
ows, since there was nothing else to attack! 
True, one gained with the years a certain 


_ stiffness, a certain shortness of the breath; 


Pt 


but no matter. There were still the nose 
and the heart; what need has a dog of 
more? The nose to smell danger, the heart 
to dare it. Yes, Nagarro was content to go 
again to the herding. 

“Allons!”’ said Bette. 

Old Damasa awoke suddenly, inquired, 
“Hein, what mischief is it you two plot to- 
gether?”’ and slept again, after the dis- 
concerting fashion of the aged. 

On tiptoe Bette made her preparations: 


“exchanged her sabots for light rope-soled 


sandals of canvas, selected a makhila of her 
father’s—a strong staff with an iron point 
for climbing and a knife screwed into the 
handle for defense; put into a little pan- 
nier some food for herself and a packet of 
chocolate for ’Nacio. Last she threw over 
one shoulder the thick rainproof cape of 
wool without which no Pyrenean ventures 
far afield. 

‘The aieta-anna did not wake again as 
child and dog slipped past the open door. 
Only the cat lifted a languid eyelid and re- 
marked in feline fashion, “So, mon brave, 
you desert your post to seek safety in high 
places? What wisdom!” 


The dog growled some rude answer; they 


had long been intimate enemies, those two. 
But the cat’s gibe lingered perhaps, for 
when he reached the farthest gate Nagarro 
declined to go farther. In vain Bette com- 


| manded, cajoled, stamped her foot. 


“Do you not see it is for you, stupid? 
*Nacio cannot spare us Olivier unless you 
are there to take his place! Species of a 
Thule, what have you?” 


Nagarro hung his head but did not stir. 
He remembered the helpless old crone nod- 
ding over the fire, the yard full of fowls, the 
pigsty of pigs, the pastures of resting mules 
and oxen and timid mares, the empty, un- 
locked house—all, all intrusted to his sole 
care in the absence of the family. One was 
not for nothing a dog of the Urruty! 

“Then very well,’’ cried Bette, half weep- 
ing. ‘I goalone! And when I shall return, 
God knows. Perhaps I shall stay forever in 
the hills and be a herd girl. Perhaps I shall 
climb on and on and on, until I come to 
Paris, to the sea, to the Americas—who can 
say? While you remain, imitation of a 
sheep that you are, to become annihilated 
by the imitation of a wolf! But as you will; 
that is your pleasure—Traitor!” 

Nagarro stood a long time gazing after 
her, thinking of the far pastures and the 
lusty, lost days of his young doghood. She 
knew in her heart he was no traitor. 

By the time she had reached the house 
of their neighbor Etcheverray, Bette regret- 
ted her rashness. But she was not of the 
stuff which easily turns back. Besides, she 
needed the help of ’Nacio to rescue Nagarro 
from his impending doom. She glanced 
into the courtyard wistfully. Perhaps 
Monsieur le Comte would prevent her 
forcibly from running away, as became a 
proper neighbor. But monsieur was, as 
usual, deep in his writing at a table under 
the shade of a bougainvillea vine where he 
could watch the mountains. Bette often 
wondered what he saw in those familiar 
mountains which others did not see. 

Rusted gates of iron lace hung awry at 
the posts of his courtyard, upon whose tops 
stood two defaced stone griffins bearing 
coats of arms. From the courtyard itself 
great doors, always ajar, led into a salle des 
gardes which had no roof, and from the 
watchtower—for this was one of the chas- 
tels built in other days by the infanzén, 
the lesser nobles, to guard the approach to 
every important pass—grew a wild rose 
tree in full bloom. Like their own, the 
courtyard boasted no heap of manure nor 
wandering pigs and fowls; it was because 
Monsieur le Comte did not afford himself 
such luxuries. Only a tumble-down old 
vehicle was there—the cabriolet in which 
madame his mother used to drive weekly 
to mass behind a pair of elderly mules; 
and which now, since the mules were dead, 
served as roosting place for Manuelo’s 
pigeons. Monsieur le Comte lived with his 
servant Manuelo in the kitchen wing, where 
his many books were safely roofed by 
thatch; but he was usually to be found 
writing or reading out under the bougain- 
villea vine—a slender, sun-browned, hand- 
some gentleman, still far too young, thought 
Bette maturely, to be so indifferent to 
pleasure. 

“ Bonjour, monsieur neighbor,” she said. 
“You donot then celebrate the Féte-Dieu?” 

“Only vicariously, chére mademoiselle 
Bette,” he replied in his polite, absent way, 
as if to a grown person who was not really 
there. “‘‘I have sent my servant Manuelo, 
who will observe far more than I should and 
describe it far more amusingly. Which 
saves me trouble.” 

“And he has left you, I see, only a demi- 
liter of red wine and a bit of cheese for your 
dinner!”’ remarked Bette severely. “‘You 
should eat more wholesomely, Monsieur le 
Comte. It is the talk of the village, your 
thinness.” 

“With little, have we but peace, it is 
enough,’”’ he smiled, quoting a saying of 
the people; rather aptly, for as Bette well 
knew, while his mother lived, the life of this 
poor gentleman was far from peaceful. An 
ambitious, disappointed, quarrelsome old 
woman, who needed grandchildren. 

“T shall ask my grandmother to scold 
your servant Manuelo, who is too lazy to 
cook,” said Bette, stilllingering. ‘“‘Aw’voir, 
m’sieu.”’ 

“A bientét, m’amselle, et bien merci!” 
replied the gentleman absently, but a smile 
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Banish Winter ——— i AMES Ki 
Revel in Summertime hs 


Summer is here now—it’s here all the time. Thousands of vaca- 
tionists are already in Miami escaping the discomforts of snow and 
ice—more thousands are enroute—and still more thousands plan 
to enjoy, within the next few weeks, this tropical playland and 
restland. Decide now to join them. 


_Miami is prepared to entertain comfortably more than 100,000 
Visitors—accommodations never so ample, so convenient, so rea- 
sonable. There are added entertainments to enjoy—new ways to 
play—in the glorious sunshine—new opportunities for recreation. 


The Gulf Stream, just off shore, warms the sea for everyday 
surf bathing—miles upon miles of multi-hued water for boating 
—tarpon, sailfish, barracuda and scores of other game varieties 
here in abundance for the angler. 


All the usual out-of-door sports—golf (eleven courses), tennis 
(fifty courts), polo (four fields), motoring (1200 miles of dustless 
highways), horseback riding—and in addition—exciting Spanish 
Jai Alai, greyhound racing, horseracing (45 days, except Sundays, 
starting January 13th)—in fact, name your sport—it’s here. 


_ For the nights—dancing under the palms or in gay casinos— 
lively cabarets—musicales—theatres and other social or cultural 
diversions. 


PRYOR’S FAMOUS BAND 
Two Free Concerts Daily—Royal Palm Park 


Millions of Dollars have been spent this summer in improved 
motor highways. 


Direct de luxe trains to Miami from New York, Chicago and 
Detroit. Through Pullmans from all principal northern cities. 
Speedy ocean voyage in the finest coastwise steamship service in 
the world direct from New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
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HOTEL RATES—22,000 rooms. 
Single $3, $4, $5, $6, $8 per day. 
Double $5, $6, $8, $10, $12, $14 per day. 
Many rooms at lower prices. 
These rates guaranteed by Greater Miami 
Hotel Association. 


mips 
ead ONT PITT 


APARTMENTS—For 6 mo. season. 
2400* units (two persons) at $600 and under 
averaging $1.50 per day or less per person. 
2000* units (two persons) at $600 to $750 
1800* units (two or more) at $750'to $900 
3000* units (two or more) at $900 to $1200 
Several thousand de luxe $1200 to $3500 
These rates guaranteed by Greater Miami 
Apartment Association. 
*A unit is one room, kitchenette and bath, 
or two or more rooms for housekeeping. 


a For handsome illustrated booklet address— 
. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, MIAMI, FLORIDA 


This advertisement authorized by City Commissioners of Miami 


eMonogram’ Radiator Caps 


The Monocram Self-Locking Radiator Cap appeals to every buyer of a 
car who values protection and beauty. The Monocram Cap—no matter 
what design—locks on, protecting the motometer and cap itself from 
theft. Monocram Radiator Caps are made in four models: the Illumi- 
nated Onyx type as shown in. illustration above; Royal Onyx type; 
Standard Bar type; and Wing type. Ask us for free descriptive literature. 


THE KINGSLEY-MILLER COMPANY 


600 West 
Jackson 


Bled. 


Chicago, 
«Illinois, 


USA; 


Your Initial Across Its Face 


Sail ho/’ 


G's the new Reo 
Flying Cloud, 


Positive, powerful yet gentle 
brakes applying EQUAL 
pressure to each wheel. 


THE SATURDAY 


AVould $16.50 
in One Day 


Interest YOU? 


NE day last winter, after we had showed 
him the way to make some easy extra 


Shaken in health 
after a fourteen 
r Mois 

months’ sickness, 
forced to give up his 
old job, with bills star- 
ing him in the face, 
Weeden Robinson 
faced the necessity of 
supporting his wife 
and little four-year- 
old girl. Did he be- 
moan his hard luck? 
Not Weeden Robin- 
son! Instead, he 
looked for a plan that 
offered the most “quick 
money,” wrote for our 
cash offer—and 
shortly after made 

$76.50 in one day! 


1? 


a single day! 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Bee Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


money, Weeden Robinson wrote: 
found Curtis work not only profitable but a 
very pleasant pastime. I have made $16.50 in 


“T have 


A similar local money-making opportunity is 
available to you, if you, too, want extra cash. 


No Experience Needed 


You need not invest a penny of capital or have 
any previous experience to make money by 
forwarding renewal and new subscriptions for 
The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Fournal and The Country Gentleman. 

For full time or for spare hours, you should 
find it easily possible tomake up to $1.50.an 
hour »asdohundredsofourauthorizedrep- 
resentatives. We'll tell you how if you 

but mail us the handy coupon below. 


d like to hear, with no obligation on my part, all about your 


a an for making extra money. 


Name 


Street 
Town 
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lingered around his lips as the little girl, 
committed to her adventure, passed on. It 
was good to hear about his echoing, empty 
walls the voice of a child again, of a child 
woman. 

An hour or so later Nagarro, dozing once 
more at his post, lifted his nose from his 
paws and sniffed suspiciously. At the same 
moment old Damasa stirred; she had be- 
come with age so like the animals she lived 
among that she shared their instincts. She 
hobbled to the door and looked about her. 
“* Hé, hé,’’ she chuckled maliciously to her- 
self. “They will play no pelota this day!” 

The sky was clear, the air hot and still; 
too still. Magpies made themselves ex- 
tremely active, but their chatter only ac- 
centuated the growing hush. 

“Bette! Ate, Bette!’’ quavered the old 
woman crossly. It was Bette’s duty to look 
after the poultry, not hers, but seeing that 
the child did not answer, the old creature 
hobbled out on her two sticks and shut up 
the fowls herself, as if it were already eve- 
ning. When she returned, the cat had dis- 
appeared; gone doubtless to join her fellow 
devils on La Rhune, where trouble was 
brewing. 

Nagarro made his rounds importantly, 
giving certain instructions to Margot, the 
oldest sow, seeing to it that cattle stood 
with tails to the west, that the nervous 
brood mares and their young were all to- 
gether in the shelter of the ravine. He 
returned to the door and stood in thought, 
snuffing. At last he entered the courtyard, 


| where his enemy paced languidly to and fro 


at the end of a long rope. This is the con- 
versation which Damasa reported as having 
taken place between them—Damasa who 
was so old that. she understood the talk of 
animals better than that of Christians; and 
if she did not speak truth, how then did 
it happen that the strange dog was found 
on the doorstone afterward, in Nagarro’s 
place, with his rope chewed in two, al- 
though still closely muzzled? 

“‘Monsieur,” said Nagarro brusquely, “‘I 
regret that necessity compels me to request 
you, a stranger, to take charge of my house- 
hold for a while until I return. Duty calls 
me elsewhere.”’ 

“Nothing would give me greater pleas- 
ure than to oblige you, my dear fellow,” 
replied the other. ‘‘But you can see for 
yourself how cramped one is by these in- 
dignities which have been put upon me. In 
an emergency I should, I fear, be of little 
service.” 

“Humph!’’ muttered Nagarro. ‘For 
the muzzle I can do nothing; but as to this 
trifle of rope—one moment, if you please.” 

Some determined nibbling from his sharp 
strong teeth and the rope parted. The last 
Damasa saw of Nagarro was his fast- 
vanishing tail, streaming out behind him 
like that of a racing horse, as he dashed 
across the hillside, nose to earth, in the 
direction of the forest where the cagots 
lived. 

Damasa was right. That Féte-Dieu knew 
no pelota. Even during the masque, there 


_ sounded a faint, dull detonation as of dis- 


tant cannon; and the actors forgot their 
lines. In the Pyrenees people do not dis- 
regard a thunderstorm. Still the sun 
shone brilliantly in an innocent blue sky. 
Then the mountain La Rhune began to dis- 
charge soft little puffs of cloud, as if it were 
itself a cannon. Church bells suddenly 
clanged out. By that time the celebrants 
of the festival were scattering to their homes 
in haste. 

Even before the first hint of storm, how- 
ever, Emily had made an.odd request of her 
husband: ‘Esteban, I am so very tired! 
Would it be possible for me to go home 
now?”’ 

He smiled tenderly. It always thrilled 
him when she spoke of the rough old house 
of his forefathers as ‘‘home.” But she 
would support her fatigue a while longer, 
surely? The féte was barely begun. She 
had forgotten perhaps that he was to play 
in the tournament? 

“No, no, of course not. You know how 
I love to see you play, Esteban! And your 


| father too. I hate to miss that! ButI seem 
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to be very nervous today. Let Anatole 
drive me, will you? And you come after- 
ward with the others.”’ 

Esteban frowned. These whims and 
fancies! Did he do well to humor them 
always, as his father advised? Fatigue was, 
after all, no illness; he knew well the rare 
physical strength, the trained endurance, 
that underlay her delicate bloom of 
beauty—this little creature who could 
dance the night out, go swimming at sun- 
rise, and be ready for a day on the tennis 
courts. People, his people, must not think 
he had married a pampered, self-indulged 


type Américain! 


“Emily of my heart,” he suggested 
gravely and gently, ‘‘with us it is not con- 
sidered quite comme il faut to so exhibit 
weakness.” 

It was his first reproof of her, and Emil 
winced. But at that moment the rain came 
and settled everything. Soon church bells 
were sounding a harsh tocsin from every 
steeple in the ranges; to ward off the 
thunder devils, old Damasa would haye 
said; to warn the world, certainly, of what 
proved to be the most disastrous storm ie 
years. It came with a roar. 

Past crops laid waste, trees that tote 
and fell as one looked, modest gaves turned 
into foaming torrents; past barnyards lit- 
tered with dead poultry, with bodies of 
lambs and pigs and even calves, Esteban 
drove his car at a steady sixty miles an 
hour, while his grandmother urged him to 
go faster and his wife sat silent beside him, 
white and shivering. The great limousine 
rocked to the impact of the wind, its win- 
dows cracked under the pounding hail. 
Anatole, the chauffeur, being French and 
emotional, prayed aloud at the share 
curves. 

But Madame Urruty, who usually. pra 
ferred a more leisurely manner of convey- 
ance—why hurry when there is no haste?— 
appreciated at times the value of modern 
inventions. She thought of her fat goslings, 
the new litter of pigs, the weanling calves, 
above all, the high-strung brood mares—for 
she was from the Spanish side of the Pays 
Basque, where horses are taken seri- 
ously—left to the mercy of the storm; left 
to the care of one little girl, and a daft old 
woman who was no better than nothing 
at all. She was bien sérieux, certainly, the 
little Bette; far more capable than her own 
mother or than this charming, usele 
young bride from America; but one needs 
a steady head and long experience to cope 
with the emergency of a storm. And when 
they arrived, behold, there was no Bette! 
There was even no Nagarro; only the 
strange dog in Nagarro’s place mounting 
guard, obliging but indifferent. Where 
could they be? 

Damasa, nodding mysteriously in ie 
direction of the reverberating, flashing hills, 
murmured, “‘En haut.’”’ No, they had not 
gone together; the devils had come first for 
the little Bette. Nagarro, no doubt, was 
following; dogs are foolish in that way. It 
was then she repeated the conversation she 
had overheard between Nagarro and the 
strange dog. But nobody ever listened long 
to old Damasa. 7 

Esteban and his grandmother stared at 
each other. Premature dusk had gathered, 
rain fell in heavy sheets, harder and harder; 
hail like great pebbles bounded along the 
slates of the roof. A child out on the hills 
in this! For the first time Emily saw the 
old woman’s lips tremble. She beat herself 
on the breast, muttering under her breath, 
“Culpa mea, mea maxima culpa!” ; 

But she was the first to recover. Another 
danger had occurred to her. What did 
Damasa mean by the devils coming for 
Bette? The old wife’s talk was not alway 
foolish. 

“Esteban, the gitanos!’’ she ee 
suddenly. “‘ You were polite, you were care- 
ful not. to offend them when you went to 
recover your dog?” a 

“T-eareful? I told them that if their 
tribe was seen in this valley again my father 
would have them imprisoned. It is nocd ye 
that offended them!” : 

(Coatinued on Page 141) _— 
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(astantly dispels 
_ the cold and 
Jills the car 

with cheery warmth. 
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IVE him a Perfection Heater and he’ll bless you 
every winter day he drives. 


From the minute his motor starts, this wonderful new 
type Perfection will send wholesome, fresh-heated air 
streaming into his car—surrounding him with friendly, 
healthful warmth, instead of the chilly winter atmosphere. 


It heats almost instantly. That’s why so many thousands 
of car owners have had it installed. And don’t worry 
about rattles. This heater has none. Nor does it magnify 
motor noise or leak poisonous gases. The Underwriters’ 
Laboratories have approved it. 


It’s Perfection itself, built and backed by the pioneer 
makers of automobile heaters. 


And it costs but a trifle—less than any Perfection Heater 


PERFECTION 


t all @arm 
cart . mes iy gl 


that has ever been produced 
--a truly sensible, useful gift. 


Quickly and easily installed, too, by any mechanic. 
Go to your dealer now and get a Perfection Heater. 
If he can’t provide it, mail us the coupon right away. 
We'll tell you exactly where you can buy one. 
But act now. Christmas is only a week away. 


Also the standard exhaust type Perfection Heaters, as 

used by leading car manufacturers, $12.50 to 520.00. 
PERFECTION HEATER & MFG. CO. 
6545 Carnegie Avenue + Cleveland, Ohio 
Please send me a full description of the Perfection Heater for my car and tell 
me where | can have one installed. 


Name 


Street 


City. State 


My car is 


That sensational development in carburetion, the Swan System, is made by 
this company’s subsidiary, The Swan Carburetor Company. 


vcr HLEATERS 


NO CAR IS COMPLETE WITHOUT A PERFECTION HEATER 
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RUTS + SLEE@ 7c E 
Get ready for Old Man Winter with a set of 
McKay Tire Chains, “the better black chains in 


the red band bag.” With McKays in your car 
you’re ready for every emergency. 


YOU’RE READY WITH CHAINS THAT LAST 


UNITED STATES CHAIN & FORGING CO., UNION TRUST BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE SHOWS—1927 « 


Grand Central Palace, New York City Coliseum, Chicago, III. 
Jan. 8th to 15th—Spaces C-79-80-81 Jan. 29th to Feb. 5th—Spaces 120-121 


Equip your car with McKay Red Bead Bumpers. In the complete 
McKay ling you’ll find a bumper that’s exactly suited to your 
car—one that will “add good looks and protect good looks.” 


(Continued from Page 138) 

“ Quite possible,” agreed his grandmother 
dryly. “And so they have returned to take, 
in place of the dog, your little sister! Ah, 
mon fils, mon fils! When will you learn to 
listen to the old? How often have I warned 
you never to anger a gitano?” 

Esteban paled. “‘ But madre mia, we can- 

not be sure ‘4 
_ “No! I now go to make sure. I shall 
take the automobile—quick, your purse 
and some pistols!—while you arouse the 
neighborhood, get men out into the hills. 
If she is not with the gitanos, God help you 
to find her, and soon!” 
_ Esteban obeyed as a soldier his superior 
officer. Muffling himself in a shepherd’s 
cape he thrust a flask of brandy into his 
pocket, seized a makhila and a coil of rope, 
caught up a lantern. Neither Urruty in 
their emergency thought of Emily— Emily 
‘the outsider—who leaned against the wall 
feeling very queer, wondering if she were 
again about to disgrace herself by fainting. 
“T cannot, I will not!’’ she muttered to her- 
self; it was not comme il faut to exhibit 
weakness. 

The servant Anatole, chauffeur, butler, 
valet, and on occasion, guardian, called Es- 
teban’s attention to her appearance. 

“M’sieu thinks it well to leave madame 
tage seule at such a time?” he suggested 
delicately. 

The rest of the household would not re- 
turn from the féte until very late; storms 
cannot last forever, and there was sure to 
be at least the dancing, which no Basque 
will miss unless he must. 
| Esteban ran to his wife and put his arms 
about her. “‘ What is it, my heart? You are 
not really ill? You are only frightened? A 
little nervous again?”’ 

_ “Yes; only a little nervous again,’’ she 
said steadily, putting him from her. She 
must not think of herself; she must think 
only of the lost child—grave, honest, ador- 
ing little Bette, her friend. ‘‘Go, Esteban, 
igo quickly! Do not trouble about me. I 
‘shall not be quite alone; there is the ateta- 
anna. Only find Bette!” 

_ “Assuredly,’’ admonished Madame Ur- 
ruty sharply from the door, “‘this is no time 
for marital solicitude!”’ 

_ She was gone, back into the storm, and 
Esteban after her on the run. Emily was 
alone, with only the company of a crazed 
old witchwife; alone in a strange and an- 
‘cient house that creaked and trembled to 
the repeated buffets of the tempest like a 
foundering ship—the house that was to be 
the home of Esteban’s children. 

_ At his gate Esteban encountered their 
neighbor Etcheverray, no longer absent- 
minded, beating his way down anxiously 
through the storm to make sure that his lit- 
tle friend had returned in safety. Through 
him the brother learned that Bette had last 
been seen going across toward the valley of 
the cork trees. 

“Console yourself, Urruty. Doubtless 
she has taken shelter there in one of the 
cagot huts!”’ 

__ But even as he spoke the men exchanged 
uneasy glances. Both knew that the cagot 
huts offered no very safe refuge for a young 
and unprotected girl. 

_ That, fortunately, was something which 
had not occurred to Bette herself, some 
hours earlier, who did not know that there 
were any places in the world unsafe for 
well-behaving little girls who had made 
their first communion. Even the devils and 
spirits of old Damasa’s conjuring left Bette 
‘secretly unmoved; after all, one could al- 
Ways disperse them with the sign of the 
cross! Bette was of a very practical nature. 

She had never before been so far from 
home alone. She and the other children 
were free of their own mountainside, up and 
down, but only within sight and hearing of 
the hacienda. 

Excited, but not at all afraid, she hurried 
through the queer gray bottom land, whose 
trees, showing dark-red scars where bark 
had been peeled from them, reached down 
toward her from their hump shoulders 
gnarled and twisted arms, as if to catch her 
as she passed. Flite! They were in the 
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end only trees, she told herself; not know- 


ing that out of such tortured forests the © 


painter Gustave Doré had made his pic- 
tures of the souls in torment for illustration 
of the Inferno. 

The huts she passed here and there in 
the wood seemed deserted; doubtless even 
the cagots made festival today. Only at the 
last and meanest of them a man came 
to the door and called to her—what was it 
he said? 

“JT have nothing for you today. Go in 
the name of God,” she replied politely. It 
was the customary greeting to cagots. 

But the man came toward her, grinning. 
“You are a very pretty little girl to be 
alone,” he said familiarly, in the vernacular. 

Bette’s head went up. Democratic by 
training and by nature, there were mo- 
ments when the habit of dominance, of 
command, asserted itself in any Urruty. 

“T am not so small as I look, if you 
please!’ she remarked haughtily; and for 
some odd reason began torun. Why? This 
was only a man like her father, like Mon- 
sieur Etcheverray. What, then, had one to 
fear? 

Glancing over her shoulder she saw that 
the cagot was running after her, slowly, 
hideously as one of the cork trees might run 
if it lifted its clumsy roots for a chase. He 
was a cripple. 

Bette felt sudden pity for him. She re- 
membered her little pannier of food. Cagots 
were always hungry. 

““Regarde donc!’’ she said, and flung it 
back to him. He sat down at once on the 
ground and began to eat. 

Bette still hurried, however. She wished 
to put as much distance as possible quickly 
between herself and the cork forest. It was 
good to be on climbing ground again, 
among the trees one knew—silvery beeches, 
ghostly platanes, dark, hoary oaks like the 
holy tree itself. Child of the hills, she 
mounted the steep slopes easily at full 


speed, light and sure as a little goat, using 


the makhila to jump the many streams and 
waterfalls which crossed her path. She kept 
her gaze upward toward the high col 
through which she must pass to reach the 
far side of the mountain where ’Nacio’s 
herds were grazing that season, together 
with many of the village cattle. A respon- 
sible position for a lad of fourteen, with two 
grown herdsmen under him. ’Nacio, being 
so experienced, would easily arrange the 
affair of old Nagarro. 

Soon she was above the timber line, in a 
region more desolate, where enormous rocks 
lay scattered as if giants might have fought 
there some gigantic Battle of the Stones. 
About her feet were myriads of flowers 
Bette would have liked to gather for Este- 
ban’s bride, who kept the house full of 
them; not arranged in neat little stiff bou- 
quets, like other people, but thrust, great 
masses of them, into common copper ves- 
sels borrowed from the kitchen! Such a 
droll Emily. But she dared not linger. It 
was still a good journey to the far pastures. 

Sometimes she was startled by wild crea- 
tures. A bouquetin bounded out of cover 
and away before her, his antlers spreading 
wide as the branches of a small tree; an 
izard poised a moment on a rock and 
plunged apparently into space—that grace- 
ful small chamois of the Pyrenees, so rare 
now that the noises of the world begin 
to penetrate his silent fastnesses. Once she 
surprised a family of young wild pigs 
suckling their dam, a ferocious gaunt beast 
with tusks like a boar, who sprang to the 
defense, eyes reddening. 

But Bette was the familiar of pigs. She 
addressed this model parent courteously, 
praising her young, flattering her as pigs are 
flattered in any tongue, with pleasant mur- 
murings of ‘‘Soo-y! Soo-y,’’ so that the 
fierce creature let her pass, doubtless in 
sheer astonishment. 

The air as she climbed grew hotter, 
despite the near snow fields; strangely 
quiet, too, as if the day had paused in its 
affairs, finger on lip, to listen for something. 
Bette began to listen too. Now and again 
she glanced anxiously toward La Rhune, 
where at this season of the year Deburia 
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and other spirits of evil frequently amused 
themselves by brewing disaster for the early 
harvest. All at once she felt, rather than 
heard, the first low rumbling of the storm. 

She crossed herself and paused, consider- 
ing a return to the safe shelter of her neigh- 
bor’s house. But through that cork forest 
again? She hesitated, and looked back. 
It was then that she saw the cagot, who had 
all the time been following her. 

He climbed slowly, in his ungainly fash- 
ion, with lips open as if to utter the ancient 
ery of his people: ‘‘Unclean, unclean!” 
There was something in the dogged, eager 
patience of him that paralyzed the child. 
For the first time in her sheltered existence 
she knew fear; even in the depths of latent 
woman instinct she knew suddenly the rea- 
son for fear. 

It was a terrible game they played to- 
gether, there on the high mountainside that 
sloped sharply to a precipice; the child 
running, dodging, doubling about among 
the huddle of rocks like a desperate hare; 
the man in slow, uncouth, unwearying pur- 
suit. The air darkened; thunder sounded 
near and nearer; lightning stabbed at them; 
there came a sharp preliminary spurt of 
rain; but the cagot seemed unaware of 
weather, intent only upon his chase. 

Bette was too terrified to pray, too terri- 
fied even to whimper. She had played all 
her life this game of hare and hounds with 
sisters and brothers, and she was very 
nimbleatit, but her heart poundedstrangely, 
specks danced before her eyes. Once she 
stumbled. The cagot gained on her. 

Then she remembered the makhila in her 
hand, the knife blade in its handle. She 
managed to unscrew it as she ran, but dared 
not wait until the cripple came closer. She 
aimed for his leering face and threw the 
knife. It missed him by an inch. 

Into her growing panic came the thought 
of the girl of Gavarnie who had eluded her 
pursuers by stepping off a precipice. With 
each desperate feint she darted nearer to 
the edge, but her courage always failed, al- 
ways she doubled back again. Once, sum- 
moning breath she could ill spare, the child 
raised her voice in one long, wordless, 
frantic wail, lost in the thunder, sounding 
above the beating of the rain no more than! 
the cry of a sea gull passing over to the Bay 
of Biscay. And who was there to hear? 
*Nacio, with the thickness of a mountain 
between? 

She knew at last that it was no man pur- 
suing her, not even a cagot, but the devil 
himself—Deburia—come to seize on her 
soul. There was nothing for it but to run 
and dodge, double and run and dodge again, 
slower now, sobbing and gasping, almost 
done; while the unnatural darkness grew, 
and hail began to beat at her with vicious 
whips. Run and dodge, double and dodge 
and run again... . 


Fast as Nagarro sped, the storm was 
faster. It was upon him before he reached 
the valley of the cork forest, confusing him 
with its noise and its sudden flashing, dead- 
ening the scent with rain. Near a certain 
hut in the forest he lost the scent entirely, 
what with the rain and the smell of food 
recently scattered there. But in his far-off 
ancestry was a mingling of hunting dog 
and timber wolf, and Nagarro cast about 
patiently, eagerly, over and over again, 
until he found that which he sought; found 
also another scent, which caused the hackles 
to rise the length of his back. He followed 
the two scents, whining. 

Halfway up the mountainside he paused 
and listened; then bounded on with re- 
newed speed. He needed no further guid- 
ance; the ear was enough. It had caught 
above the roar of the storm another sound, 
for which such ears as his are made. 

So it was that Bette, at bay, crouched 
on the very edge of the precipice, spread 
hands trying to find hold against the slip- 
pery surface of rock behind her, failing 
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gaze fascinated by the hideous gaping face 
that bent above, close and closer, was 
vaguely conscious of a great white shape 
hurtling out of the lower dusk, silent as 
death. For a moment she saw them out- 
lined against the lightning, man and dog at 
the grapple; they disappeared. There was 
one inhuman shriek, long-drawn, descend- 
ing; the slipping of gravel; the faint thud 
of stones far, far below—Bette knew no 
more. She was done. 

Some time later the white shape re- 
appeared, struggling up slowly, painfully, 
over the edge of the precipice, dragging a 
broken leg. For Nagarro was by no means 
done. There was still one of his flock to get 
into shelter. 

The dog had his bearings now; he knew 
this region. Not far away was a shelving 
rock with a shallow cavern beneath, which 
had offered refuge more than once to shep- 
herd and dog and flock itself, surprised in 
the high pastures. The child lay fainting 
with exhaustion, beaten by the deluge into 
insensibility. Nagarro clawed at her with 
rough paws, licked her face with so in- 
sistent a tongue that she roused herself 
sufficiently to push him away. Delighted, 
he started ahead, looking back, uttering 
short little woofs of encouragement. Bette 
understood; she got to her knees and tried 
to crawl after him, but only for a little 
way. Strength failed; she fell again. The 
dog barked aloud, urgently. He seized her 
skirts and worried them, jerked at them 
till they gave in his teeth. But she did not 
rise again. 

He cast a wistful look toward the cavern. 
He himself needed protection from the 
pounding hail, the terrifying bombard- 
ment; would have liked a dark and quiet 
place to lie and lick away the flaming 
agony of his leg. But the dead weight of 
the child was too much for him, he also was 
near exhaustion; and so in the end he 
stretched himself upon her at full length, 
covering as much of her as possible with 
his shaggy hide as he had sheltered many a 
lamb in his herding days, taking upon his 
own old pain-racked body the full brunt 
and fury of the elements. One was not for 
nothing a dog of the Urruty. 

Long afterward, when the devastating 
hail had ceased and an innocent hint of 
sunset lingered about the edges of the twi- 
light, to ears deaf even to the’ call of duty, 
senses benumbed with pain and stunned 
by the reverberating cannonade of thunder 
among rocks, a sound faintly penetrated: 
the shout of human voices—that familiar 
irrazina, echoing from hill to hill, which is 
alike the battle cry and the hunting call of 
the Pyrenees. Nagarro stirred, remem- 
bered. Was an old dog never to have rest? 
Summoning the last of his strength to the 
effort, he lifted up a quavering voice and 
answered, howl for howl. 

Etcheverray it was who reached them 
first, knowing his own mountain; followed 
quickly by Esteban and some of the terri- 
fied cagots, eager to show their blameless- 
ness. One of the latter, searching the gorge 
below for the child, had come upon a limp, 
mangled body which he recognized, but of 
which he said nothing; the unfortunate 
learn to keep their counsel. 

Bette by that time was warm and con- 
scious, but so drowsy that she did not care 
to move; the old dog so stiff and spent that 
he could not stir even his tail. So their 
neighbor took the little girl in his arms— 
strong they were still, she thought, for one 
who gave them no exercise save with the 
pen—while Nagarro descended the moun- 
tain in state, slung like a sheep across the 
powerful shoulders of his own beloved 
shepherd. f 

And in the road below, miraculously, the 
matriarch was waiting, having learned from 
signal fires that the child was found, even 
as she returned from her fruitless pursuit 
of the gypsies. 


(Continued on Page 146) 
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THE BARKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


{INCORPORATED} 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
BARKER WEEDER, MULCHER AND CULTIVATOR 


Officers: 
J. F. ZEILINGER, Pres. @ Mer. 
CHAS, STOOPS, Vice Pres. 
MAUDE ZEILINGER, Sec'v-Treas. 


DAVID CITY, NEBRASKA 
October 15th, 1926 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 
Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 


From our advertising of the BARKER Garden Weeder, Mulcher & 
Cultivator in The Country Gentleman last spring we received up to Sep- 
tember 1, a total of 10,679 inquiries and made 2,702 sales. Our machines 
sell for from $9.25. to $13.45 each. 


During the same period we were still receiving inquiries from previous 
ads in The Country Gentleman, most of these inquiries coming from ads 
run in 1925 and 1924. To such inquirers we sold 544 additional machines, 
making a total of 3,246 sales and 11,008 inquiries—a sales record of 29.49 
per cent. 


Our 1926 advertising started in the January issue, which was out the 
last week in December. The following table shows results of the five adver- 
tisements used last season, with inquiries and sales from each advertisement 
shown by months: 


Month in which ‘ 
Jan. ad 


replies were re- 
ceived and sales Feb. ad Mar. ad Apr. ad May ad 
made Ing. Sales Inq. Sales Ing. Sales Ing. Sales Ing. Sales 


December,1925 SOee ie 5 he 
January,1926 1711 58 SHO ee ee 
2118 128 263 


February 258 68 £3 a Psy eS 

March 85 98 304 178-1470 156 650 16 ... 

April 43 80 76 141 184 145.9 1250° 3105 i Saaee 

May 17 66 37 144 51 120 185 232 959 298 

June Si) 25 el Se. 34 29 30 6655.82 lSbEl47 

July 6 jl 1220 9 9 40 33 (ays Sy 

aut = 10 = B88 AB 4B 15 
2188 411 2893 653 2015 463 2234 684 1349 491 


To the above should be added 329 inquiries from advertisements run in 
previous years, and 544 additional sales, making a total of 11,008 inquiries 
and 3,246 sales. 


This record shows the remarkable vitality of advertisements in The 
Country Gentleman. For instance, in May we sold 298 machines to 
persons who answered our advertisement in the May issue, and in the same 
month sold 66 machines from the January ad, 144 machines from the 
February ad, 120 from the March ad, and 232 from the April ad. Every 
month’s advertisement was still producing inquiries and sales in August. 


As a matter of fact, we do not know when a Country Gentleman ad can 
be regarded as through pulling business. Eighteen different ads that we 
had discontinued using shared in the 329 additional inquiries and 544 
additional sales mentioned above. One of these old ads, which was used 
in one or more issues each year for nearly a decade previous to last season, 
brought 83 inquiries and 138 sales, and another, which we used only once, 
and that in the year 1915, brought 5 inquiries and 6 sales, in 1926. We 
received this last season orders from ads of every year since 1915. 


It is needless to add that we are more than pleased with returns from our 
advertising in The Country Gentleman. 


Sincerely yours, 


BARKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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When the Circus is pitched 
beside the School 


The school shuts down for a day. The circus moves on. The school 


re-opens. Is your advertasing a circus or a school? 


{ 7HEN the circus comes to town, 
the school board declares a holiday. 
Children, parents, and teachers go to the 


Big Show. 


Next day the circus is gone, but the 
school remains. The children are back 


‘at their studies. 


Education is a slower process than 
sensational amusement. It takes longer 
to learn than to laugh. 


The manufacturer or merchant who 
is educating a public to know and buy 
his goods will make a mistake if he pat- 
terns his advertising after circus methods 
or judges his progress by the results: of 
some quick, brief, sensational stunt. Any 


‘school teacher can tell him 


that education is a matter of 
Advertisers, however, neglect 


’ 


- 


teachers. Many, though, do seek advice 
from printers; and when they consult 
good printers, they get not only good 
printing, but good advice on how to use it. 


Take your advertising seriously, and 
your public will take it seriously. Con- 
tinue your good printing and continue 
your good relations with your printer. 
His business is a very old one. For 
many years a major function of print- 
ing and paper has been to assist com- 
mercial development through direct 
advertising. 

Indeed, it is rather hard to name a great 


industry that sells to the general public 
and not name a steady, patient, and con- 


WARREN 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


to ask quest ions of school Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualities required in printing, folding, and binding 


sistent user of Better Paper and Better 
Printing. Better Paper and Better Print- 
ing can make your booklets, catalogs, and 
circulars a school at which your custom- 
ers will learn and remember the things 
you want them to know. 


To merchants, manufacturers, printers, 
and buyers of printing 

For years we have made a special study of 
the most effective and profitable ways in 
which to use direct advertising. The results 
are contained in a series of books published 
from time to time during 1926. Ask the paper 
merchant near you who handles Warren’s 
Standard Printing Papers to put you on the 
mailing list for these books. Or, if you pre- 
fer, write to us direct, stating, if possible, 
the particular problems of direct advertising 
on which you need help. S. D. 
Warren Company, 1o1 Milk St., 
Boston, Mass. 


better paper ., 
better printing 
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Veloa keep the 


A few drops of sine 
‘ace 
like velvet all day long. 


Why your skin needs 
these 5 after-shaving 
comforts 


““T look forward to 
that tingling splash 
of Aqua Veloa—it 
means all day face 
comfort!” 


re |) 


williams 


Aue 


FTER shaving, the face needs special atten- 
tion if it is to be kept comfortable all day 
long. 


Perhaps you use powder. We make talc, but 
we don’t recommend it after shaving. We find 
that powders absorb the natural moisture of 
the skin. We know that this moisture must be 


conserved if the face is to be comfortable. 
Aqua Velva, our new after-shaving preparation, 
keeps the needed natural moisture in the skin. 


Aqua Velva helps your face 


in these five ways 


First: It gives the face an invigorating, lively tingle. 


Second; It sterilizes and helps to heal little cuts and 
scrapes. 


Third: \t refreshes with a fine, manly fragrance. 
Fourth; It protects against wind and cold. 6G 


Fifth: \t conserves the needed natural moisture of the 
skin. (Powders absorb this—leave the skin dry.) 
Aqua Velva conditions your face and keeps it just as 
comfortable all day long as Williams Shaving Cream 
leaves it. 


Your dealer wall supply you with Aqua Velva. 
It comes in 5-ounce bottles at 50c (60c in 
Canada). By mail postpaid on receipt of price, 
in case your dealer is out of it. 


Let us send you a generous trial bottle of 
Aqua Velva, FREE. Just clip the coupon 
below — or send your name and address on a 
postcard. 


Thousands of 
shavers will tell you 
that they don’t know 
how they ever got on 
without it. 


Ide 
Chy The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. 412B, Glastonbury, Conn. 
) Canadian Address, 1114 St. Patrick St., Montreal 
REE TRIAL Send free test bottle of Aqua Velva 
Mail coupon’ NOW!) eA AS Vii Ty 
S.E. P. 12-18-26 
I>» 
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HE MAKERS OF 


WILLIAMS SHAVING CREAM 


(Continued from Page 142) 

In isolated neighborhoods news travels 
fast. People on their way back from the 
féte heard of the child’s disappearance, and 
many had joined in the search; so that it 
was a procession of rejoicing, quite a little 
féte in itself, which followed Esteban’s 
automobile toward the house of the Urruty 
for further celebration. 

But they found no welcome at the door; 
only, as before, the strange dog, who kept 
vigil. 

‘Alors, my Tubal,” said Esteban to his 
neighbor, “will you accept this fine animal 
as souvenir of the occasion? He has his 
points, but one Nagarro is sufficient for 
our household. Eh, little Bette?” 

He was chagrined not to find Emily 
watching for them, nor even Damasa. 
Apparently it was of small importance that 
a child of the house had been saved from 
death! 

As they opened the door, however, sur- 
prising sounds came to them from above; 
singing, a queer, hoarse sort of singing, 
broken with odd little gasps and cries. 
One made out the words of the Holy Tree 
of Liberty: 


““Guernakaco arbola, 
Adoratzen zaitugu, 
Arbola santua —— 


” 


Then a sharp cry of pain, and running 
feet; then once again the singing; this 
time a different tune, a brave little broken 
air unknown to that country: 


“T wish I was in Dizie, 
Away, away. 
In Dixie land we'll take our stand, 
To lib an’ die in Dixie oY 
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Esteban cried out amazedly, ‘What is 
that?” and leaped for the stairs. 

But quick as he was, the matriarch was 
before him, barring the way, her stern old 
face aglow with sudden pride. 

“That, mon fils, is the little wife from 
America, who emulates the example of our 
Queen Jeanne and gives to the world her 
son while singing! Na, na, na,” she added 
gently. “Have patience, boy, this is no 
place for men tonight!”’ 

But for once Esteban paid no heed to his 
grandmother. He thrust her aside as if he 
did not see her and sprang up the stai 
three at a time, sobbing. 


Bette and Nagarro, no longer the cen‘ 
of the stage, sat forgotten in the kitch 
chimney and consoled themselves wi 
delicacies of the season. Nagarro, his | 
in a neat splint, trifled with a carcass of 
young hare; Bette reached at will into a 
large box of orange peel dipped in choc 
late. The day was a bad dream that had 
passed; or perhaps one of old Damasa’s 
stories. 

Both were nodding when Esteban * 
peared to them, holding rather foolishly z 
roll of blanket, which wriggled and emitted 
small dismal sounds. f 

“Regardez, mes amis,” he said, in a voice 
that strove in vain for carelessness, “the 
doll my Emilie has promised from th 
féte! It is, she bids me to assure volme 
veritable type bébé.” 

At Bette’s squeal of ecstasy the old dit 
made a long neck and sniffed. Then he set 
himself to a thorough, comprehensive 
tongue baptism of the new head of this 
house, the Etcheco Jauna; for there was 
none to say him nay. 2 
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~ Scarlet label ~ 


Just ahead are the holidays - - « eight glorious ones! 


Christmas eve til New Year's. night-:-a con- 
stant round of parties and pleasure ~~, frolic and 
fun», good things to eat and drink. 


Especially good things to drink. Festive, 
friendly things like Busch Pale Dry—the friend- 
liest drink that ever bubbled out of a bottle— 
the drink that’s in tune with good taste and 
good times. The same wonderful ginger ale that 


Sie eC SS ER Bue s-C+t 


Louis pours out of the scarlet- labeled bottle at 
your favored club with such pomp and cere- 
mony. The pale dry ginger ale that gleams and 
sparkles like a rare old wine as each dancing 
drop trickles down the side of a thin glass. 


Imported? No. It’s better. 


By appointment? Yes. To the American palate. 


Try it. Then try to be content with any other! 
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uman nature has never been so inquiring, so eager 
to know the world, as in this day of its swift and 
progressive life. 


In recent years a new educational impulse has formu- 
lated a new educational system—more flexible, more 
individual and pleasurable, more vital and effective than 
any hitherto known. It is that self-cultural system which 
does not stop with books and classrooms, schools and 
colleges but points to the world as a great book of which 
they who never stir from home read only a page. 


Until a few years ago Travel was geared in cost and 
comfort largely for the rich in purse and leisure. The cost 
of time and money were the obstacles of Traveldom. 
The marvels of modern travel facilities have opened wide 
the gate that admits us all, rich and not rich alike, to the 
wonders of the world. 


With the advent of modern ships and the manifest human 
desire to explore the world, the Cunard Company deter- 
mined to bring Travel within the reach of all. They were 
among the first to see Travel as the most popular Educator, 
as the comfort of the lonely and the recreation and pleas- 
ure of the worker in every calling. 


ae 


Readjusting the accommodations on their ships and 
revising their rates, they established two new setvices, the 


Cunard Cabin 


and the 
Cunard Tourist Third Cabin 


What is designated as the Cunard Cabin Service pro- 
vides ship accommodations of a quality and comfort 
undreamed of a few years ago. By this refined service the. 
traveller can sail to Europe and return, for as little as $290. 


Cunard Tourist Third Cabin—presents nothing short 
of a modern revolution aboard ships; this service 
provides excellent accommodations in spotlessly clean, 
comfortable, well-ventilated cabins for student groups, 
educators, ‘artists, literary workers, business-men and 
women; the cost of the round trip is from $170.—$190. 


The greatest benefits and pleasures of travel do not always 
obtain when thousands hurry abroad at the same time. It were 
better if the European travel season began earlier and ended 
later. Our long experience and observation impels us to urge 
the prudent traveller, seeking a comfortable visit abroad, to take 
a spring, or fall voyage—before mid-June or after mid-July. 
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Your enquiries are cordially invited 
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25 Broadway, New York 
BALTIMORE BOSTON MINNEAPOLIS 


PITTSBURGH SEATTLE 


ATLANTA 
PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 
PORTLAND, ME. 


CLEVELAND DETROIT 
ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
or your local Steamship Agent 


SS Carry your funds ins CUNARD TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES — the Universal Currency - 


NEW ORLEANS 
WASHINGTON 


Copyright 1926, United States Gypsum Co. 


Tested by Time. Against fire and flood, heat, cold 
and damp, everyday shock and wear, Sheetrock has 
proved itself durable, standard building material. 


Almost every good dealer in lumber or building supplies sells Sheet- 
rock. He knows when he sells you this wallboard that he is doing you 
a good turn and aiding his own business. 


When you need wallboard for any purpose, 

go to your dealer and ask for Sheetrock. 

Look for the US G label — branded on 
every board — made only by the United 
States Gypsum Company. 


Sheetrock is inspected and approved as an effective 
barrier to fire by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


: : UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
Your dealer knows Sheetrock is not an experiment, but the fireproof wallboard General Offices: 205 West Monroe St., Chicago, Illinois 


SHEE TRYCK 


The WALL B OARD Reg. U. S. Pat. Of, 


| 
72 designs from National Architectural Prize UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 


He knows the value of all good building materials and he knows you will 


get full satisfaction out of Sheetrock. 


He knows Sheetrock is the original gypsum wallboard. Made by the world’s 
largest producer of gypsum products. Invented and perfected by the manu- 
facturer that first made possible smooth-surfaced, tight-jointed, permanent 
walls and ceilings at low cost. 


cane Be ouelled in an attractive book. Dept. 30, 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 

en .00 and this coupon to Fireproofing a Walls.” 

Dept. W.U.S. a ee Pp R Oo D U Cc 48 S Send me free booklet, “Sheetrock Walls 

Street, Chicago, Illinois. Nia ee ae re Pace mn ris em 12 Ee assoc = 
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Healthful Cleanliness through the year 
Brings you happiness and good cheer 


Year by year millions of housewives use Old Dutch Cleanser to protect the home with 
Healthful Cleanliness; they know there’s nothing like it for removing the health-endangering 
dirt and invisible impurities. 


Old Dutch has this further merit: it doesn’t scratch. The microscope shows that its par- 
ticles are flaky and flat shaped, forming a perfect contact with the surface, and, like thousands 
of tiny erasers, do their cleaning by erasing all uncleanliness without scratching or marring the 
surface. Old Dutch makes everything Spick and Span and leaves surfaces super-clean, whole- 
some and hygienic. 


As Healthful Cleanliness is a safeguard to health, so is Old Dutch your safeguard to 
Healthful Cleanliness. 
There’s nothing else like it 


© 1926 The C. P. | 
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Usetul gifts are best— 
A Westclox will be appreciated 


Baby Ben $3.25 


Big Ben Luminous $4.50 


Baby Ben Luminous $4.50 


also Plain $3.25 


OUR friends will welcome West- 
clox as Christmas gifts, because 
they are useful and dependable. 
There’s a place in every home for 
another Westclox; and there’s many 
aman or boy who will be glad to have 
a Westclox watch. 


A variety of models, varying in de- 
sign and price, but uniform in quality. 
The name “‘Westclox’’ on the dial is 
your protection. Luminous dials from 
$2.25 to $4.50. Plain dials from $1.50 
(oo oe-25aaumiecersiiahtly, higher in 
Canada. 


WESTERN CLOCK CoO., LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Factory: Peru, Illinois. 


In Canada: Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 


Lr Black Bird $2.50 


Sleep- Meter 
$2.00 


CU Meny Christmas from the whole Westelor family 
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ONDON; a 
contact 
again with 
European 

conditions and 
with the channels 
of information of 
facts, contrasting 
with the flood 
streams of propa- 
ganda on which 
many Americans 
at home are made 
totoss about, leads 
always to one con- 
clusion. 

It is this: We 
fail to see the 
beach because we 
are wheedled into 
interest in the 
sand. We like new 
ideas and are dis- 
posed to overesti- 
mate the value of 
programs, policies 
and plans. 

“That’s good,” 
we say. ‘“‘Tomor- 
row! Let’s go!” 

The difficulty 
with programs, 
policies and plans 
is that the one in 
a hundred that 
will work at all 
works slowly. 
Overseas, at home, 
we are used to see- 
ing material things 
spring up—dams, 
canals, railways, 
structures of Cy- 
clopes, and even 
ideas spring all 
through us because we have an immense system of printing, radio, movie, canned 
thought, so that at least for a week or two we can run like sheep after something new. 
Sometimes I believe that there is only one man left who has a sufficient appreciation that 
while the material world may be ordered for delivery tomorrow, the progress of mankind 
is not seasonal, does not fluctuate much with passing fashions, is not affected too 
profoundly by endowment, foundations and a barrage of professorial suggestions, but 
works along slowly, painfully and sometimes quite noiselessly. That man, of course, we 
may note in passing, is Coolidge. 


PHOTO. BY COURTESY OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS NON-PARTISAN ASSOCIATION 
Doctor Stresemann Addressing the League of Nations Assembly, After the Entrance of the German Delegates 


The World Moves On Regardless of Traffic Signals 


HE beach is not changed much when we squeeze a handful of its sand and thus try 
4+. to make an impress on it. We may find nice sea shells without affecting the contour 
of the strand. 

When we look out of the windows of America around the points of the compass at the 

future of the world it is neither the disinterested and noble ideas which we may shout 
to it as Wilson shouted, nor the Lord Robert Cecil or Winston Churchill or Clemenceau, 
or other interested and sometimes not so noble ideas which come drifting to us on the 
wind that count. There are forces much more present, real and powerful. Those forces 
are the factors to watch if one wishes to see the whole layout of the beach instead of a 
handful of flotsam and jetsam, mixed with a little shifting gravel. ' 
- - Those forces dre the big social, political and economic facts. Through the ages our 
ideas and wishes and hopes and prayers may have the slow toilsome effect which idealists 
who do not forget realism may count upon. But no saying “Abracadabra” or other 
mystic phrases is going to whisk those facts into nothingness. 


A 
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No one is going to 
see the real new 
world. by burning 
incense or by mut- 
tering phrases or 
by stewing aca- 
demic lizards in 
the pot of our best 
minds. The way 
to see the real new 
world is to look at 
it. The way to 
prophesy. whither 
itis going is to look 
where it is going. 
The chances are 
overwhelmingly in 
favor of its going 
the way its social 
and economic and 
political facts are 
pushing it. It is 
less likely now 
than just after the 
war that any voice 
or group of voices 
can change its 
major course a 
great deal by 
shouting, ‘“‘Hey! 
Turnssto? the 
right!” 


Crazy Quilt 


HEREFORE 

he isva wise 
American, and a 
wise American 
idealist, who is 
willing to take a 
look before leap- 
ing. With kind- 
ness in his heart, 
and restraint and 
patience in his mouth and hand, he will refrain from impossible conflicts with inevitable 
forces, and he will save his energies from what can be dreamed but cannot be done, to 
spend them on the Great Possible. 

If anyone wishes to look at the world from this point of view, and then approaches 
its various corners with willingness to learn before-teaching, there comes forth gradually, 
as a picture develops on a photographic plate, a vision of facts which carries with it also 
some prophetic insight. 

Before the war the world was not settled down into a stable organization either 
socially, politically or economically. After the war it is even more askew from the logical 
and now perhaps inevitable new organization toward which, by decisive forces, it is 
slowly making its way. It is a troubled world, because its organization is all wrong. 
History has-made a crazy quilt of racial, social, political and economic scraps. 

The suggestion made by King C. Gillette, a manufacturer, many years ago that the 
world should incorporate in one gigantic corporation to supplant political and racial 
conflict, was regarded as bizarre by some of its critics. It is not so often sniffed at when 
compared with the present feeble efforts along mere political lines and the drifting 
toward the mud flats, just as the Holy Alliance drifted. 

We may go toward a world-wide organization. We may go there centuries from now, 
when the scraps in the crazy quilt become more uniform in shape, size and color. That 
is the logical end of the present tendency. Today, however, the real work to be done, 
as I find the European statesmen and realists and thinkers have accepted it more and 
more during these years 1925 and 1926, is to deal with smaller units than the world. 

It is logical that geography should count first of all in new world organization. The 
map may not be the ultimate authority in every problem, but it has the first call on our 
attention. And the dominant factor of the map is the sea. The easiest and the simplest 
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plan to begin the control of the world is to mobilize sea 
power. The United States in its sphere, Great Britain 
in her sphere, Japan in hers, working in codperation— 
and, let us not forget, with high conscience of their 
three-cornered trusteeship of the destinies of mankind— 
could stand together as a league of nations beside which 
the League of Nations itself, with all its membership, 
would be an impotent and futile and pathetic preceptor, 
policeman and idealist. There are those who would not 
like it, and obstacles too great for statesmen who are 
too little stand in the way. Buta Martian with vision 
and experience in the trial-and-error method of political 
adjustments on various planets would probably see at 
once that such a partnership, with all its imperfections 
and its somewhat autocratic assumption of its obliga- 
tions, would none the less be the shortest cut to good 
policing and to permanent peace. If they wished, 
America, Britain and Japan could give their best service 
to the world, and the world, calling spades spades, would 
have to take that service. 

If, however, we turn from the fact that the sea domi- 
nates the map and that sea power, whether maintained 
by water or air, could dominate the policing of civiliza- 
tion, we have to go ashore on the realities of land zones. 
Failing, as we probably must fail for centuries, to make 
a world-wide organization, the chances are that zone 
organization will be the next great development in world 
politics. Again this is the force of geography—the logic 
of the map. 

Everywhere in Europe today one finds a growing 
realization that a vast territory like that of the United 
States, with its federated political units, its absence of 
economic barriers, its ability to act as an economic unit, 
at least in material progress, must be more than a 
match for crazy-quilted Europe, more than ever Balkan- 
ized by the Treaty of Versailles and more than ever ex- 
posed to petty political differences rather than to useful 
economic unions by the very fact that the League of Na- 
tions emphasizes old conflicting national political interests 
rather than new economic facts which will knit nations. 


The Modern Welders of Nations 


HE world has changed. Not much perhaps spiritually, 

nor in the advance of mankind, which goes slowly, but 
certainly it has changed, and changed comparatively fast 
in economic phases, and consequently in those business 
necessities which feed and clothe and finance peoples and 
erect standards of 
living. 

We are fortu- 
nate in America 
that we can meet 
and, indeed, help 
to create these eco- 
nomic changes, 
not only because 
our forty-eight po- 
litical units can 
act in a giant au- 
thority over a 
great territory but 
because those 
forty-eight units 
are joined also by 
similarity of racial 
ideals and wishes 
and by the ab- 
sence of historical 
enmities. Let no 
one believe, how- 
ever, that the 
other nations of 
the world will look 
long at the United 
States and then 
study their own 
groupings on the 
map without con- 
sidering at least 
the possibility of 
an attempt to do 
likewise. Let no 
one believe that 
this attempt will 
succeed so well by 
the political 
method, with its 
old suspicions and 
byplay and with 
statesmen look- 
ing over their 
shoulders at 
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parliaments ready to cut their throats, as by the banker 
and business man and engineer method, which seizes upon 
facts to support logical unions and can deal across boun- 
daries without much thought of having to go on the stump 
to defend quiet and sometimes secret knitting of groups 
of nations. Today it is the economic forces which precede 
the parade of politicians and statesmen and theorists and 
document draftsmen. 

These economic forces have come marching up to the 
limelight in the past few months not only in Paris and Lon- 
don, Berlin and Rome, but in Prague, Budapest and Latin 
America, and in somewhat more gossamer garments 
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in the nations of Russia and Turkey, and in China, 
Japan and other Asiatic nations. 

Before these forces are through with their work over 
a long evolution ahead, there may be many a United 
States in the world. 

Count upon the geographical and economic basis for 
these nucleuses of new world organization. There will 
be found exceptions. The British Empire is one. It is 
not a geographical unit or a logical economic unit. It 
holds together in spite and not because of the map and 
economics, and certainly not because of logical political 
reasons. These are so absent that no one can even draw 
a constitution for the organization. It holds together 
solely by force of social and racial reasons, by traditions, 
and by strong spiritual bonds which are maintained by 
a racial minority still dominant in carrying civilization 
to the far corners of the world, willy-nilly. The British 
Empire has nearly 14,000,000 square miles and nearly 
500,000,000 population, but no one need forget the fact 
that only a little more than 15 per cent of that popula- 
tion is even white, nor that, as the world changes, the 
burden of civilizing and of colonizing and of administra- 
tion becomes heavier and heavier upon the white man 
in that strange unit of organization. 


Al Healthy Oriental Ghost 


IVEN the freedom to act as they would wish, popu- 

lations of racial and social similarity and geograph- 

ical proximity would find fewer and fewer reasons why 

they should not act together in federations. The history 

of colonization—that of Asia Minor, of Greece, of Rome, 

of Spain—indicates that geography and race rather than 

empire settle ultimate political groupings. Thestirrings 

of Latin America toward federation are not so marked 

today as they will be, but assuredly they are stronger 

than ever. The A B C States are building an understand- 

ing for joint action in world politics, and the conferences 

to codify laws and regulations, to create unified policies 

and to act with wisdom in a Pan-American union forecast 

more ultimate success for an American League of Nations 

than the South American states can see in detached mem- 
bership in any United States of Europe at Geneva. 

In Asia, and also in Russia, vast territories and vast popu- 
lations have become cynical in their attitude toward Occi- 
dental world management. Almost the whole Oriental 
population regards the World War and the world peace as 
being a fairly complete exposure of the unnecessary break- 
down and spiritual 
failure of the West- 
ern world. Since 
the war began, in 
my experiences in 
China and with 
Turkey at Lau- 


various dele- 
gations from the 
Near East at 
Genoa, and with 
Japanese and Si- 
amese and Chinese 
colleagues in the 
diplomaticservice, 
I have seen a quiet 
contempt for the 
heads which guide 
the hands of West- 
ern money power 
and military 
power. 

The ghost of 
an Oriental bloc 
may still be a 
ghost; but one 
who for his gov- 
ernment analyzed 
its fictions and re- 
alities nearly five 
years ago is im- 
pressed with the 
fact that this 
ghost is still on its 
feet and more real 
now than then. It 
is all very well to 
say that, save for 
Japan, there is not 
a single nation 
among the lot 
which has even 
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HE first 
shipmaster 
after Cap- 
tain Noah, profited 
by the stranding 
of the Ark to the 
extent of establish- 


fastening a stone 
on a string to try 
the depth of water. 
It was quite a 
while yet before 
Captain Traprock 
discovered the 
compass plant; 
but navigators in 
very early times 
sought to devise 
some means by 
which they might 
guess at their dis- 
tance from visible 
and recognizable 
land. First of all, 
arough slant with 
the hand toward 
two points gave a 
more or less near 
result. Later a 
genius took two 
sticks and learned 
something better 
from the angle of 


is not known that 
fog signals, oreven 
right of way, had 
place in very an- 


cient days Ships Captain Herbert Hartley and Officers Shooting the Sun on the Bridge of the Leviathan 


were fewer than 


now. When two vessels came near enough to bein danger of 
touching, that was too close for honesty, and generally there 
was more than wind in whatever sound signal was made. 

Navigation today is a fearful and wonderful thing to the 
old salt who renews acquaintance with the science after a 


lengthy retirement. If he served entirely in sail, 
modern methods are likely to bewilder him. Even if 
he knew the steamship of only a few short years ago, 
a trip on one of the up-to-date vessels of today is cer- 
tain to set him wondering where the end is to be. 


Officers in Glass Houses 


HAT does not begin to apply to such things as 
- + palm gardens, tennis courts, elevators, swimming 
‘pools or the hundred and one luxuries of passenger 
travel. Only to spend one watch on the bridge, say, 
aboard a fast mail steamship making in past Nan- 
tucket from the eastward bound for New York, will 
make Old Stormalong pinch himself to assure himself 
that it is a real ship on areal salt sea, that is doing 
the astounding things he witnesses. It will make 
the old man gape and shake his hoary old head, per- 
haps wring from him the time-honored wheeze about 
men these days not matching up with the tough old 
salts of yesterday; but he will probably wish, when 
he creeps to his comfortable bunk later on after seeing 
a pilot come aboard from a stout seagoing steam 
pilot boat, that at least the later years of his own 
sea service could have been spent in circumstances 
as free from chance and hazard. 

As he stands on a warm, dry, inclosed bridge, look- 
ing out through a cold drizzle that seems likely to 


| thicken into fog, habit urges him to poke his head 
| outside so that his puckered eyes may have unham- 


pered vision. He may do so once, but soon he will 
stand quite contentedly at the revolving clear-vision 
lookout glass, enjoying a view of the outer unpleas- 
antness far clearer than his smarting eyes could give 
him if he braved the driving drizzle on an open bridge 
or poop until his red old face turned purple. 


\ 


\ 


Ot 
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Travelers on fast modern liners see few leather-faced old 
sea dogs wearing deck officers’ uniforms. Getting weather- 
beaten has gone out of date at sea. In many steamers an 
officer may make a dozen voyages, carrying on his regular 
routine of watch keeping and rest, without once having to 
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Captain 


brave the outside 
atmosphere at all. 

Our ancient 
mariner, standing 
there at the re- 
volving glass win- 
dow; isnot 
precisely at ease. 
He has seen 
enough almost to 
convince him that 
modern naviga- 
tion may, after all, 
be safe in spite of 
the gadgets the 
bridge and wheel- 
house is aglitter 
with. 


Wonderland 


E HAS seen 
an officer 
speaking to the 
lookout on the 
foremast by tele- 
phone. He has 
missed the look- 
out’s “All’s well 
and lights burning 
bright, sir!’’ He 
has been reassured 
by seeing the side 
lights on thebridge 
itself, electric 
lights in screens 
that swing around 
so that they can be 
inspected by the 
officer himself. He 
has seen one of 
them fail, to be immediately reported in the wheelhouse by, 
not aman, but theringing of a bell and the lighting of a pilot 
light in a frame which tells at a glance which light has failed. 
But there are some things which call for the human 
element, even in giant liners, surely. The drizzle has be- 
come a fog. The steamer is approaching a bad bit of 
coast. Icebergs are known to have been seen. Yet 
the great steel vessel slides along on her course at 
twenty knots, her siren roaring its warning every min- 
ute. Even that does not call for the pull of a human 
hand. When the fog first came down Old Storma- 
long had seen the clean-faced young officer of the 
watch turn down a switch on the bridge paneling, 
and the fog siren was automatically set to work, blar- 
ing forth at intervals far more regular than human 
hand guided by human eye set upon a clock could 
accomplish. 

Quite early in the passage Old Stormalong had sur- 
vived the first shock, but it had left him shaky for 
many watches. He had come upon the bridge at the 
captain’s invitation, and had been a bit bewildered. 
There were so many queer mechanical and electrical 
gadgets. There was silence. He felt very much as if 
he were in a laboratory where a vital experiment 
was afoot. He saw the officer of the watch speak to 
another officer aft, six hundred feet away, by tele- 
phone, and a telephone without a mouthpiece! The 
receiver was simply pressed against what seemed to 
be the speaker’s Adam’s apple, really his larynx. 
Even that had not shocked his sailorly susceptibili- 
ties seriously. But the sight of the steering wheel 
beat him. There stood the brass wheel all glittering 
above the bone-white gratings. The compass was 
there. Not a sturdy old-time magnetic compass 
aswinging in its bowl in a bath of alcohol and distilled 
water, but a queer sort of dark face tiptilted like a 
pie being presented for admiring inspection to the 
helmsman. 

The helmsman! That was the trouble. Old Storm- 
along had heard about the gyro compass. Though 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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ROUND the far rim of 
the cricket field there 
was a thin brilliant line 

of spectators. The dark red- 
painted grand stand was filled, 
the baleony on the junior club- 
house was full of boys, there 
were ladies on the piazza at the 
ladies’ clubhouse, and a con- 
stant movement over the wide 
steps of the main building of 
the Germantown Cricket Club. 
It was July, a burning day, and, 
where the spectators sat in the 
sun, there was a gay flowering 
of parasols. The tops of the 
parked tallyhosand brakes were 
like flower gardens raised in 
air. The cricket crease was a 
deep dark emerald, and on it 
the flannels of the players were 
sharp like cut white-paper sil- 
houettes. They were in atti- 
tudes of tense attention, the 
batter on guard before his 
stumps, the wicket keep, the 
point and cover-point bent for- 
ward. Only the bowler moved; 
he took some running steps, 
his arm described an are and 
the ball shot forward. Almost 
instantly the middle wicket 
flew up, the bails danced in 
space, and the Gentlemen of 
England had been retired; the 
three-day match was over. A 
great deal of widely distributed 
applause followed; buta group 
of Yorkshiremen from the Ken- 
sington mills was silent—the 
Gentlemen of Philadelphia had 
won. There were cries of ‘‘ Clean 
bowled!” and then the approv- 
ing noise took on another pur- 
pose. 

A very young man with 
bright red hair, more than usu- 
ally immaculate, was walking 
in from the field with his hat 
tucked under an arm. ‘Well 
batted, sir,’’ took the place of 
“Well bowled.” 

A girl on a tallyho clapped 
her hands violently and turned 
to the man beside her. ‘“‘Lord 
Hope carried his bat,’’ she ex- 
claimed, “‘for a hundred and 
twenty-six. That’s the third 
century he’s made against Can- 
ada and the Americans.”’” The 
man complained that she wasn’t 

' very patriotic. ‘Why, father,”’ 
she went on, “‘that isn’t fair and 
you know it. Only since Lord Hope is staying with us it is 
nice to have him so successful. . Annis, isn’t he splen- 
did?’’ She had deserted her father for the girl sitting be- 
hind her. Annis agreed that Eric, Lord Hope, wassplendid. 
A third girl said nothing. But she was different in more 
than that from the others—her sleeves were not so full or 
so wide, the ruffle on her skirt was less of a ruffle; and, 
though parasols were up around her, hers was down so that 
it might not obstruct any possible view from the tallyho. 
In addition, she was very much the prettiest girl present. 

“Father, do you think he’ll come right away or dress in 
the clubhouse?’’ Mirelle Baker continued. ‘‘Don’t Eng- 
lishmen take tubs at every possible moment?” Engle 
Baker couldn’t say. He really didn’t know if Hope would 
have a bath and change now, or wait. Mirelle was an- 
swered by Lord Hope himself. He appeared with only a 
necktie and a dark blue blazer added to his cricket garb. 

“‘T hope you don’t mind,” he said generally. ‘‘There was 
such'a crowd in the dressing room. I thought I’d come 
right on. If [hadn’t,”’ he added, with a fresh and engaging 
smile, ‘I wasn’t sure I’d get here at all. What with the 
whisky sodas.” 

Four stablemen with four sleek horses with banged tails 
moved forward; there was a slapping of satin-clean flanks 
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Hope Wanted to Stay With Her in the Rose Garden; to Leave, it Seemed to Him, Was to 
Return to an Unendurably Harsh and Graceless Existence 


and jingling of harness, coaxing phrases in sotto voices, and 
Mr. Engle Baker took the russet reins and whip. ‘Don’t 
bother about me,”’ Hope said, and he swung lightly up to a 
seat forward of a pair of grooms. There was a clatter of 
hoofs, the off leader reared, the whip cracked, and the 
tallyho was away. Itrolled swiftly out of the club grounds, 
turned into a broad road bordered with maples, and left 
under-the canopy of leaves the lingering music of its horn. 
The Englishman found himself beside a girl who, he had 
noticed, practically never said anything. She was good- 
looking too; although her clothes were not quite, not 
exactly, the thing. 

“You know,” he said, “I’ve never been to America be- 
fore, and I had no idea you were so keen about cricket. 
Your fellows played awfully well. A little ragged now and 
then, perhaps, but hard. What do you think?” 

She gave him a brief smile. “I couldn’t tell you. I had 
never seen a game of cricket before.” 

He was amazed. “But you’re staying with the Bakers 
and they’re as up on it as possible.’’ She didn’t reply to 
this, and a sudden red stained Hope’s cheeks. Probably he 
had been an ass again and said something inexcusable. 
Clumsy. <A poor relation, he told himself. At least twenty 
times better looking than Mirelle Baker. That was a 
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shame. However, it was very 
often like that. 

The horses walked up a hill 
and turned into a shady lane. 
The leaves brushed the heads 
on top of the tallyho. 

“T must say,’”’ Hope spoke 
again, ‘‘that Mr. Baker does 
this well too. Nicehand. Nice 
gees.’’ His companion’s hands, 
he noticed, were tightly clasped 
about the stick of her parasol. 

“T don’t likeit,” she confessed 
in asmall voice. “I think we’re 
always just about to turn over. 
And then it goes so fast. But 
it’s only because I’m not used 
to it, I guess.” 

He had been right. ‘Oh, it’s 
safe enough,” he reassured her 
cheerfully. ‘As a matter of 
fact, we’re not going at wha 
you'd call a gallop. We are 
back anyhow.” Mi 

They had turned in between 
high stone pillars; a stone gate 
lodge on the left was hung with 
trumpet creeper, and before 
them a driveway curved over 
an immense lawn, between im- 
mense beds of scarlet cannas, 
The drive dipped and rose 
through a grove of tulip-poplar 
trees and the house was in 
sight—a graystone house with 
wooden porches and a confusion 
of turrets and steep roofs. The 
tallyho swept up under the 
porte-cochére, the grooms 
sprang down and raced to the 
heads of the lead horses and Mr. 
Engle Baker unfastened the 
large pearl button that held a 
fawn-colored robe about his 
knees. Mrs. Baker descended 
in an awkward hurry; Annis 
Varney, her hand in Lord 
Hope’s, jumped lightly down; 
Mirelle followed; and the girl 
who had sat beside Hope almost 
broke an ankle on an iron step. 
Lord Hope saved her. ; 

For an instant she was prac- 
tically in his arms, and he re- 
leased her with an apology. 
“Really,” he said, ‘“‘it was nec- 
essary. It was a question of 
your ankle or perhaps youl 
neck.” 

Mrs. Baker was plainly a 
noyed. ‘I can’t understan 
Eulalia, why you are so 
clumsy.” 

Her husband put in: ‘‘Are you certain it was just clum- 
siness? Nowadays the girls are getting very sharp.” 
Eulalia Seyffert blushed painfully and Hope was sorry for 
her. Baker had been rather a beast. Yes, and Mrs. Baker. 
In England, he told himself, they would be common. De- 
cidedly. He didn’t know about America. But Mirelle 
was alot of fun. High spirits. He was in his room, loung- 
ing ina dressing gown, with whisky and soda and a pipe. 

Hope was both annoyed and surprised that the Gentle- 
men of Philadelphia had beaten them. The truth was that 
the ball on which Simpson-Kane had been clean bowled 
was a devilish hard one to hit—a wide break in from leg. 
He had watched it. Keen and hard players but undoubt- 
edly ragged. And it didn’t really matter—nothing could 
happen in America that would affect their standing in Eng- 
land. Nothing. Yet Hope didn’t like to be beaten, in par- 
ticular at cricket, by Americans. Though, personally, he 
had done well enough. He’d been lucky. But these 
Bakers—what about them? Did he actually, or, rather, 
could he, like Mirelle? His face was shadowed by a very 


boyish frown. He drank thoughtfully from his tall glass. 


‘Mirelle Baker's room had a high ceiling, paneled in light 
woods, the wall paper was a design of love birds in a pink 


-much you had; but you’re not a fright, Mirelle. 
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_ jungle, the windows were wide and very tall. They were so 
heavy with plate glass that she couldn’t raise them; but 
now, since the day had been so hot, they had all been opened 
as far as’ possible. There was a small elaborate brass bed 
with a ruffled pink cover, and Mirelle’s dressing table was 
swathed in pink silk ruffles. So was Mirelle. She was 
seated in a mass of cushions, with her feet on a hassock, 
when there was a light knock on the door. 

It was Annis Varney. “I couldn’t dress, darling, until I 
had seen you, if it was only to find out what you were going 
to wear.” She sat on the hassock with an arm across 
Mirelle’s knees and sighed deeply. 

Mirelle Baker leaned forward and kissed her. ‘‘ Dearest, 
my heart told me you would come.” 

Annis grew melancholy. “Your heart is filled with an- 
other,” she declared. “I feel like doing something desper- 
ate and fast, like smoking.” 

She wouldn’t dare, Mirelle replied. ‘‘You’d be ruined. 
Why, no man in America would marry you.” 

Annis pouted. “‘Then they needn’t. I’ll take a page 
from your album and get a foreigner.” 

“Annis, do you think you’d be happy married to a—a 
foreigner?’’ Mirelle asked. “If you had to go across the 
seas far from home.” 

Annis Varney gave her a quick glance. ‘‘Why didn’t you 
say an Englishman?” she inquired. ‘Since that’s what 
you meant. It wasin your head tosay it. And his name is 
Eric! I could be happy with him. Yes. But he would 
never deign to look at me.. Papa hasn’t enough money. 
He wouldn’t think of me any more than he would of Eulalia 
Seyffert. Dearest Mirelle, you are the lucky one. It will 
be for you to take a place in the ranks of nobility and walk 
on lordly terraces followed by your greyhounds.” 

Mirelle said that no one could be certain. “I don’t know 
that he could love me. Besides, Eric is too noble to be in- 
fluenced by wealth.” 

Annis laughed. “‘That’s just funny and you know it. 
He mightn’t love you if you were a fright, no matter how 

I guess 

Englishmen aren’t different from other men, only more so, 


ek Annis Grew Melancholy. ‘‘Your Heart is Filled With Another,’’ She Declared. 


And wasn’t Eulalia a sight getting off the tallyho? It’s 
very nice of you to ask her to stay with you.” 

Mirelle was indifferent. “She doesn’t see anything where 
she lives, and she is my cousin, after all... But her dresses 
are a trial. I really ought to give her some of mine. She 
did upset Lord Hope, didn’t she? Although I don’t really 
think she meant for him to catch her. Eulalia’s an honest 
little thing. Honest but ordinary.” 

There was another knock anda maid camein. ‘‘I had no 
idea it was so late,’’ Annis cried. ‘‘Now I'll have to hurry 
and that always upsets me.’”’ She vanished and the maid 
set about heating a curling iron. With that accomplished, 
addressed to Mirelle’s bang, she set parallel rows of frizzes 
across her forehead. Suddenly, with a sharp exclamation, 
Mirelle half rose and violently slapped the maid. A slight 
evil smell of burned hair arose. 

“There! You’ve burned it off again and I’ll look a fright. 
I’m sure you’ve spoiled me.’”’ She bent, forward to the 
glass. The servant, in tears, put down the curling iron 
where it made long brown scorches on the pink silk of the 
dressing table. 

“T won’t be struck,” she announced hysterically. “I 
told you before and this is the last. I won’t be struck by 
nobody.”’ An inner door opened and Mrs. Baker, in a 
cloud of lace, appeared. 

“What is it?”’ she demanded in a very much vexed voice. 
‘“Whatever in the world is the matter?” 

Mirelle indicated the maid. “She just burned nearly all 
my bang off. You could smell it a mile away.” The girl 
repeated that she wouldn’t be slapped: by nobody. 

“Now, Agnes,’’. Mrs. Baker went on, “you know Miss 
Mirelle is very sensitive, and you did burn her hair shock- 
ingly. Go on like a good person and get her ready for din- 
ner.”” The maid, it appeared, was at least as sensitive as 
anyone else present, for she collapsed sobbing into a chair. 

Mr. Baker appeared. ‘“‘What’s all this?’’ he demanded, 
and then, without waiting for an answer, added, “Stop it 
at once.” 

“Tt doesn’t concern you, Engle,”’ his wife told him. ‘Go 
back into our room, please. Agnes is a little upset.” 
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Agnes in a muffled voice explained once-more that she 
had been slapped. ‘‘ Right across the mouth it was.” 

Engle Baker glowered at his daughter. “‘Am I to under- 
stand,” he asked heavily, “that you struck a servant? If 
you did you should have dinner in your room. You are not 
fit to appear downstairs.” 

Mrs. Baker said, ‘‘Engle, be quiet, or Mirelle won’t be 
fit to go down. You know very well how high-spirited she 
is, how sensitive to pain. Agnes burned her.” 

“High-spirited hell!’”? he exclaimed. ‘‘Bad temper, 
spoiled, is more like it.”’ 

Mrs. Baker was very dignified. ‘‘Mr. Baker,’ she as- 
serted, “‘if you are going to curse in my presence, before 
your own daughter, we had better withdraw.” 

Engle Baker apologized at once. ‘‘I’m sorry, Carrie. It 
slipped out. But I spoke to Mirelle before about this—this 
high spirits. They get too high. They do indeed. People 
are apt to misunderstand them. It won’t happen again, 
Agnes, I’m sure; and we’d be obliged if you would put it 
out. of your mind and go on with Miss Mirelle.’”’ Mirelle, 
in a tearful voice, added that she had hoped Agnes would 
have time to help Annis too. 

Her parents returned to their room, but the door between 
was allowed to stand open, and Mirelle heard her mother 
say that she was so shaken she would have to have a sip of 
sherry. A servant was sent for the wine and Mirelle, who 
felt that, compared with herself, her mother hadn’t been 
touched, went to the door. 

“Mamma, I’m so weak I can hardly stand, and there 
isn’t a speck of color in my face, and—or rather don’t you 
think—hadn’t I better have a little sherry?” 

Her mother was positive. “‘I donot. It isn’t genteel for 
girls to drink. When you are married it will be right for 
you to take a glass of wine with your husband, in private. 
But never until then. Why, Mirelle, your father and I are 
surprised, yes, and quite shocked, at your asking.” 

Mirelle retired reflecting that she hadn’t expected a 
favorable reply. But when her mother went down to over- 
look the table her father would soon follow. Shortly after, 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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N THE topmost floor of one of Boston’s 
highest buildings a young man sat at a desk 
and looked sadly out across the smoking 


chimney tops to the distant hills. They were hills 
crowned with trees, and white houses twinkled 
here and there. How would they look, thought the young 
man, with smoke from burning ration dumps going up black 
against the sky, or with faraway haze-obscured kite bal- 
loons floating above the trees, or with black shrapnel 
blooming suddenly like a great bouquet on their wooded 
sides? The young man sighed, and wrenching his eyes from 
the hills, he turned them to a book that lay open on the 
desk before him. 

This book was a small brown volume entitled The Ad- 
justers’ and Investigators’ Handy Book, and the young 
man was attempt- 
ing toreadit. His 
progress, however, 
had been slow. 
Again and againhe 
had begun the first 
paragraph, only to 
have his eyes wan- 
der and his 
thoughts follow. 
The building was 
too high, the view 
too interesting. 
The young man 
had seen other 
hills, not so long 
ago, that rolled 
away to the hori- 
zon, fold after fold, 
and he and other 
Americans had 
taken these hills 
away from the Ger- 
mans to whom 
they belonged— 
had taken them, 
hill by hill, at the 
price of a thousand 
lives per hill. He 
had eaten when he 
could find food, 
once perhaps in 
three days, and 
then on other days 
every hour, de- 
pending on the 
amount of food 
available. 

He had gone 
days withoutsleep, 
so many that he 
had lost count, and 
then slept formany 
hours ata stretch, 
like an animal, so 
that when he arose 
he did not know 
the day of the 
week. But now 
the war was over, 
a door had opened through which he had gone a soldier and 
emerged a civilian. But a stroke of the pen could not re- 
moye the things that he had seen, the strangeness of regu- 
lar meals, regular sleep, or the monotony of going each day 
to the same place at the same time, and of going away at 
the same time each night, and of knowing that this would 
go on, year end on year end, until he died. The young man 
sighed and applied himself again to the first paragraph of 
the book. 

“The adjuster,” began the book, ‘‘is he who, prelimi- 
nary investigation of an accident having been com- 
pleted, approaches the claimant and, without arousing his 

‘antagonism, is able to dispose promptly, thoroughly and 
economically of the case. This is done by the payment of 
varying sums of money, and the signing by the claimant of 
a document, varying in different states, but known in all 
as a release; and it is upon the cheapness with which 
this release is obtained, in its relation to the severity of 
the injury, that the value of an adjuster to his company 
depends.” 

The young man sighed again, and removing his left hand 
from beneath his brow, replaced it with his right. ‘‘Man,”’ 
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he moaned, ‘“‘I know an adjuster that won’t be much 
value.”” The adjuster he had in mind was himself. One 
must eat, and an ex-soldier must pay his bills the same 
as any other man. The young man that read was a would-be 
adjuster of claims for the Blank Mutual Liability Company 
of Boston, Claims Settled Within Twenty-four Hours, and 
his name was Joseph Blake, formerly corporal of infantry, 
United States Army. 

Facing the desk where young Mr. Blake sat was a long 
glass partition divided into sections, each section being 


“‘Twenty’s Enough,’ Said MacClusky, Lowering His Heavy Eyebrows. ‘‘It?s Too Much. Why, I’d Been Workin’ 
Seven Years Before They Raised Me to Eighteen”’ 


the private office of one of the minor officials of the 
company. It was summer, and the offices were all empty, 
for their occupants were on vacation—all, that is, save one, 
in which sat a huge man in shirt sleeves. This one smoked 
a cigar, and turned hurriedly the typewritten pages of 
huge folders that lay before him, grunting the while. There 
was a stenographer with him, to whom from time to time 
he dictated matter, speaking from the corner of his mouth 
and without turning his head. This was the chief adjuster, 
a man who told the adjusters to go here and there, and 
what they should do when once they had arrived thereat. 
It was his custom to refer to the days when he started 
work to show how degenerate the modern school of claim 
adjusters had become. - 

It was said of him that no case that he had investi- 
gated had ever been lost in court, and that he had once 
adjusted a case that involved the then President of the 
United States. This man’s name was MacClusky, known 
as ‘‘Sign-’em-up.”’ 

The phone beneath Mr. MacClusky’s desk buzzed; 
with his free hand he unhooked the receiver and inclined 
his mouth toward the transmitter. 


TEAGUE 


December 25,1926 


EZZ 


‘Chief ’juster!’’ said he. The receiver 
squawked, and MacClusky reached for a pad and 
pencil. “‘ Yeh, wherewasit? . . . Corner Revere 


an’ Tenth. Ten o’clock. ... . Ridin’ a 

bicycle. . Nah, I know yuh didn’t see him; 

never mind that, where’d they take him? Home, 
yeh. Where’s he live? Magoun Street. 
son Name’s what? Don’t get it. . No} 
spell ats He L-i-p-m-a-n—Lipman. That 
right? What’s his injuries? . Broken leg. 
Which one? All? Whaddyuh mean, all? 

How many’s he got? Ain’t sure if they’re all 
broken? Never mind. What’s your name and ad- 


dress; give’s policy number if yuh got it. Right. 
We'll look after it. Give no information to anyone but 
our ’credited rep’- 
sent’ive.’”’ Mac- 
Clusky hung up 
the receiver. 
“Look up this 
coverage, Miss 
Clancy,’ said he, 
“‘and send in the 
smartest guy you 
see out there.” 
Miss Clancy re- 
turned in a few 
minutes with aslip 
in her hand that 
showed that the 
automobile that 
had been involved 
in the accident was 
really insured by 
the company. 
“Man goes out 
inaautomobilean’ 
knocks someone 
off a bicycle an’ 
away he goes. ‘I 
reported it to my 
insurance com- 
pany,’ hesays; ‘an’ 
it’s done.’ He 
won’t even give us 
half an hour so we 
can get a state- 


Didn’t even get a 
witness, I’ll bet. 
Where’s my 
man?” 


newman—Blake.” 

‘““Where’s the 
rest of ’em? 
There’s only four 
been in this morn- 
ing!” 

“Well, we sent 
two to New York, 
Mr. MacClusky, 
and three are on 
vacation.” 

“Vacation!’’ growled MacClusky. 
days I never knew what the word meant. 


ee ee ee 


“Why, in the old 
Every other — 


: 


ment out of him. — 


‘ 


“‘There’s only — 
one here; it’s that — 


year they used to give us Christmas Eve off! Well, send 


him in.” 
“There’s been a accident reported,” began MacClusky, 


when the former corporal stood before him, “over in © 


Chelsea. One of our assureds knocked a guy off a bicycle 
an’ broke both legs, as near as I can make out. There’s 


the address. Name’s Lipman. Now you go out and get a ~ 


story out of him an’ get him to sign it. You know what to 
get—what side the street he was on, where he first seen the 
auto—all that. But don’t monkey with the adjustment. 


We'll have a doctor out there this afternoon and the first | 
man I get hold of will go out with him. But you get the 


story out of him before he gets time to think up a good one. 
You get the statement an’ get it signed, an’ we’ll take care 
o’ the settlement. Want to ask anything?”’ 

Mr. Blake cleared his throat. ‘‘There was one thing,” 
said he, ‘‘that I’d been wondering about. I got my first 
week’s pay this morning and it was only for twenty dol- 
lars. I kind of thought that I was going to get twenty- 
five.” ! 
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“Twenty’s enough,” 
said MacClusky, lowering 
his heavy eyebrows. “It’s 
too much. Why, I’d been 
workin’ seven years before 
theyraised metoeighteen.”’ 

“Well, I know,” faltered 
the ex-corporal; ‘‘but 
twenty dollars a 

““Gwan!’’ snapped the 
chief adjuster. “‘Git the 
story! Ifthe pay ain’t high 
enough, go git another 
job!”’ He bent once more 
over hisfolders. ‘‘I’llshow 


’em,” saidhe. “Twenty 

2F dollars a week for givin’ 

‘‘@ Hundred!” Called away the company’s 

Mrs. Movitz money! Huh! An’ then 
he’s kickin’!” 


Mr. Blake took his hat and went sadly to the elevator, 
and so to the street. To Chelsea must he go, but whether 
to go by the Tunnel or by Charlestown was the moot 
question. He walked along and his hat felt queer. It had 
neither the reassuring weight of the steel helmet nor the 
merry lightness of the overseas cap. It went on the wrong 
place on his head. His trousers flapped, and his lower leg, 


_ long used to the thickness of wrapped putties, felt cold 


even in the summer air. He continually felt of his neck 
that had been so long used to the rubbing of the high mili- 
tary collar. It made him nervous. He was always trying 
to hook up his coat whenever he came out of anywhere 
as he had been used to doing to his blouse in the Army. 
But now, farewell the plumed troop! Alas, he was a 
civilian. And so, on to Chelsea. 

On the top floor of a house on Magoun Street, Blake 
paused to catch his breath. Three flights of stairs he had 
climbed, fighting his way through a smoke screen of fried 
onions and cabbage. From behind the door came clamor. 

“This is the place all right, I guess,’’ muttered Joe. He 
gathered his courage and knocked. Instant silence. There 
was a muffled scratching, the turning of a lock, and then 
the door opened about an inch. There was a female face 
in the opening, whereat Blake removed his hat. 

“Pardon me, madam,” said he. “I understand that Mr. 
Lipman lives here, and has been injured in an automobile 
accident. I would like to take a few minutes of his time 
to find out the facts of the accident. I’m the representa- 
tive of Mr.—er—er—MacClusky, the owner of the car.” 
He did not know the owner’s name, but MacClusky would 
do as well as another. 

The woman regarded him with suspicion. What was the 
matter? Joe wondered. He had opened the attack accord- 
ing to the Adjusters’ Handy Book, but something was 
lacking. 

“T want to see Mr. Lipman,’”’ went on Joe desperately. 
“Maybe he’s hurt bad and we need a doctor for him or 
something. The guy that owns the car sent me right over 
to see could he do anything. The car that run him over, 
you know.” He hoped for some intelligence at this. 

The woman’s face, however, darkened, and Joe suddenly 
discovered that he could see less of it. The woman was 

_Closing the door. ‘‘Hey!’’ he cried. “‘Listen a minute. I 
just want to see how bad Mr. Lipman is hurt. Maybe he 
needs a doctor. We'll pay for the doctor if he does!” 

“Watchew want?’ said the woman heavily. 

Joe gazed at the ceiling, put on his hat, removed it again, 
and then mopped his brow. It was a hot day, and the 
atmosphere in that house was many degrees above the 
temperature in the street. 

“Watchyuh want?” said another voice. Blake looked 
again and discovered that there was a second face in the 
door. 

“T’m representing the owner of the car that ran over 
Mr. Lipman,” said he, “‘and I’d like to talk to him a min- 
ute to see how bad he’s hurt.”’ 

“Sure,” said the second woman, ‘‘comein. You mustn’t 
mind my sister-in-law. She comes last month from the 
old country and she don’t yet speak no English. Come in. 
Sure. Take off your hat and make yourself you should be 
at home. Mrs. Movitz is my name. Go down the hall to 

_ the parlor where it is her husband.” 

“This is the place, all right,”’ muttered Joe as he entered 
the parlor. There was a couch by the window, on which 
the injured man had been laid. He was quite white and 
his upper garments had been removed. A pillow was un- 
der his head and a gray blanket covered him from neck to 


_ toes. “Yuh had a doctor?’”’ asked Blake. 


“Oh, sure,’ said Mrs. Movitz. ‘‘ Already he is come an’ 
gone. Quick work he makes it. Knock-knock he comes by 
the door. ‘Good morning,’ he says. ‘How you feel? Good. 
Gives it two pills every halluf an hour. Good-by.’” 

“What did he say was the matter with him?” asked Joe. 


“The matter? Ah, a question you should ask. The 
matter with him. So many things that if I should tell you 
them the half I wouldn’t get done today. Oy, what he 
ain’t got! And all for giving bad news I have to pay the 
doctor two dollars fifty cents what I would feel better to 
keep it and not know my brudder-in-law’s got so many 
things!” 

“Well, we’ll pay the doctor’s bill,’ said Joe in a con- 
ciliatory tone. 

“You'll pay the bill? And how was it you would pay?” 

“T’ll tell you in a minute.” 

The ex-corporal began to paw at his coat for a breast- 
pocket that was not there, and then, remembering, opened 
his coat and took out a pen and several sheets of statement 
paper. He sat down on the edge of a chair and looked 
about him a moment before he began. There were other 
people in that room, and he had time to notice them now. 
There was a boy of fifteen or so, the trace of tears still 
fresh on his grimy countenance. There was the woman 
who spoke no English and the woman who did. All sat 
down and looked earnestly at Joe. 

“Now, then,’”’ began Blake, ‘‘in order to find out just 
how this accident happened, I want to get a little story 
from Mr. Lipman; just how it all happened. Now, Mr. 
Lipman, how old are you?” 

There was a piercing shriek from the hallway, a figure 
dashed into the room and, upsetting Joe in its rush, crossed 
the room and fell in a heap. Shriek after shriek rent the 
air. The ex-corporal lay as he had fallen. It is not for 
nothing that a man survives the battle. He 
learns to keep his head down when anything 
starts, and not to raise it until things clear 
a bit. He looked, however, from under his 
arm. The figure that had invaded the room 
crouched against the wall. It was another 
woman—an old one—and she 
clutched a small battered chair to her 
bosom, alternating her shrieks with 
streams of language in an unknown 
tongue. The young boy wept afresh, 
the injured man groaned heavily, and 
the two other women hastened to 
pacify the old one who shrieked. All 
shouted, as though each were 
trying to drown the other. 
Blake remained on the floor. 

“You should get up now,” 
said Mrs. Movitz finally. ‘It 
ain’t nothing only my mother. 
The chair she brings with her 
from the old country and she 
says you can’t have it. She 
says it’s hers. She thinks you 
would be a man from the in- 
stallment company already to 
take away thefurniture. Once 
by the garment factory was a 
strike, and loafers what there 
was from furniture companies, 
they took away a piano on us.” 

“About this accident,” said 
Joe patiently. ‘‘What side of 
the street was your brother- 
in-law on and where was the 
auto when he saw it first?” 

“It was comin’ down Me- 
ridian Street,’’ spoke up the 
tear-streaked boy by the win- 
dow, “‘an’ it was comin’ ze 

There was a quick rush of 
air as the ample skirts of Mrs. Movitz swung by 
Joe’s face, then a sharp slap as her open hand 
smacked against the grimy countenance of the 
young boy by the window. He shrieked piercingly and 
the tears washed new channels down his countenance. 

“So you would speak when you ain’t spoken to?” de- 
manded the woman. ‘‘Interrupters we need here, is it? 
Trouble enough this morning you ain’t caused me already, 
you should yell and make sick your uncle again! Stop now 
that screeching! Indians we don’t want the neighbors 
should think we are! Stop now once or I stop you forever! 
Out from this house so you can yell all you want to in the 
back yard! Out now! A loafet what I should bring up!” 

The grimy-faced boy, who all this time had shrieked 
piercingly, urged thereto by continuous and heavy blows 
from the hand of his parent, was, by that same hand, pro- 
pelled across the room and through the door into the hall, 
where his shrieks died out down the passage. 

“Now about this accident,’ began Joe. Shriek and 
howl as they might, his objective was a statement from 
this injured man. The old woman who had flung her arms 
about the chair now wept and sobbed, wringing her hands 
and beseeching Joe in an unintelligible monologue. Joe 


hitched his chair closer to the couch whereon lay the in- 
jured man, and raising his voice, demanded, ‘“‘ Where were 
you when you first saw the automobile?”’ 

The man rolled languid eyes up at him and Joe had a 
chill of the heart at the thought that this man might be 
near death. However, that was none of Joe’s business. 
“My orders,” thought Joe, “‘was to get a story out of this 
bird. They said they’d get a doctor out this afternoon 
anyway. Now let’s get some action.” 

Aloud he said, ‘‘ Mr. Lipman, I’m from the owner of the 
automobile that ran over you. He had a very pressing 
engagement—he had to go to New York, in fact—so he 
couldn’t come himself. He sent me. He wants to know 
how you are.” 

Joe waved away the old woman, who still lamented. 
The young woman who spoke no English sobbed by the 
window, and Mrs. Movitz smiled upon all. 

“You shouldn’t mind them,” said she to Joe. “‘My 
mother what she is not so long from the old country she 
thinks now you are come to take her son-in-law away and 
put him in jail because he break up that man’s automobile. 
In the old country, when a poor man breaks a rich man’s 
automobile with his head, he gets put the jail in. Such 
things they do in the old country! So my sister, she is 
crying, too, to see her mother ery. You shouldn’t mind 
them.” 

“T don’t mind ’em,”’ said Joe; ‘“‘only I’m tryin’ to get a 
story out of this injured man and with them lettin’ off 
steam, it’s a little difficult.” 


(Continued on Page 62) 


Out Went the 
Screen and Out 
Went Joe; Milk 
Bottles, Flower 
Pots Crashed, 
One After An: 
other,Into Ruin 
as Joe Sought 
Frantically for 
Escape 


S THE train rolled on into the gloom, some- 
times I thought I might as well take off 
the mask and let the world see my terrible 

secret, and sometimes I thought I had ought to 
give the world one last chance before revealing 
all and acting accordingly. I had come pretty near taking 
it off the day before, when the doctor kept asking me, 
“Well, well, what seems to be the matter, youngster?” 
But instead, I had merely closed my eyes and repeated, 
“There is nothing the matter.” 

So finally the doctor had said to my mother, “‘ Well, yes, 
Mrs. Bailey, I can give Forrest a tonic, and maybe, as you 
say, you can have him run around the block and fill his 
lungs full of fresh air; but what Forrest needs most is to 
get away and make a little visit away from home. His 
voice is changing, and he is not only embarrassed but 
irritable. Growing boys are frequently like that.” 

Now, as I looked over the car full of people with few 
friendly faces, I thought of the commotion there would be 
if I should suddenly take off the mask and reveal my ter- 
rible secret. 

And then I remembered that, after all, these persons had 
done nothing to me and did not deserve such treatment at 
my hands. And anyhow, I had promised myself to wait 
and hope one last time for the best. 

The only party on the car for whom I felt any real sym- 
pathy was the train boy, because he had an agreeable smile 
which made me think I had seen him before, and because 
he kept handing me sample lemon drops, and because he 
answered all my questions in respect to Madison, where I 
was going to visit my Aunt Frances. And I could not 
help thinking that if I had had a chum like him instead of 
Lee Kenny I would not have been made fun of when, at 
my mother’s request, I did not smoke cigarettes or take 
the car out alone. 

We had arrived within a short distance of Madison 
when, coming through the car with his usual agreeable 
smile, the train boy stopped at my seat and said, “‘ Well, 
brother, what is the trouble? You look as though you need 
to be cheered up. 

Listen, I have got 
something that will 
hit you just right.” 

Hewinked toward 
the back of the car, 
and taking the sug- 
gestion, I followed 


Once I Gave Them a Song-and=-Ukulele 
Recital With a String of Flowers Around 
My Neck the Same as a Hawaiian 
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BY RAEBURN VAN 
him there. When we were opposite the water cooler he 
pulled a small packet out of his coat, and still smiling 
agreeably, spoke as follows: 

“Listen, brother, I am not allowed to sell these, and if 
the road ever found out about it I would get fired. But 
for the convenience of a few livewires like yourself I 
carry about with me this little set of rich and racy post 
eards. And though I am not supposed to distribute 
these for less than two dollars a set, if you will give 
me the small sum of one dollar to help pay postage and 
packing, and promise to say a good word for me to your 
friends, I will be glad to make an exception in your case, 
because I can see you are a red-hot sport and would be 
pleased to have something to entertain the boys back home 
and become a welcome favorite wherever you go. Look at 
this picture :. 

I looked at it, and for a minute felt maybe I had better 
take the mask off after all. And then my early training 
asserted itself, and I said in a low voice, ‘‘I do not care for 
those kind of pictures, because they are against my prin- 
ciples.” 

At first I thought the train boy might be sore, but his 
agreeable smile did not change as he remarked, ‘‘That is 
the way I like to hear a guy talk. I can tell that you have 
been well brought up and that you have a mother.” 

“Yes,” I said, “‘I have a mother.” 

“Never do anything she would not want you to do, be- 
cause a mother is a boy’s best friend. That is what I tell 
the gang when they want me to come out and have a good 
time. And it is pretty raw for a boy to desert his mother 
when she is getting old and gray, instead of sticking around 
and always making her little presents, because that is what 
she likes, and in return will do anything for you. I send 
my mother half of all I make every week and I am going to 
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five-dollar bill in your pants?” 

“‘T have one in my pocketbook,” I stated, and 
removing same, gave him the bill as requested. 
He counted into his left hand five dollars in small 
change and then dumped the entire amount, or that is the 


7 
send her some tonight. Do you happen to havea 


way it looked, into my right hand. After which, whistling 


merrily, he left the car. 


I was feeling well pleased with myself, because, even in © 


the case of those postal cards, I had not taken off the mask, 
when the brakeman came through, yelling, ‘‘ Madison.” 

I got up; but, before entirely lifting my satchel down 
from the rack, began to count my change. 

‘‘What is the matter, bub?” said the brakeman, who 
probably noticed I was standing there perfectly still and 
without moving. ‘‘Have you got a pain somewhere?” 

I did not say anything; I could not say anything. I 
merely slipped into my pocket the three dollars and 
twenty-five cents which I had received for my five-dollar 


bill and tried to think where I had seen that train boy be- ‘ 
fore. As the train stopped and the satchel came down on ~ 
my head, I remembered. I had never exactly seen him — 


before, but the agreeable smile on his face was the same — 


as that on the face of my father’s cousin Elmer once re- — 


moved. 
I 
i HAT seems to be the matter, Forrest?” said my 
Aunt Frances that evening, as we sat together over 

the late supper which she had fixed up for me. I did not 
respond, but picking up the last piece of cake, began eat- 
ing it in a thoughtful way. 

“Tt is not any love affair, I hope. 
mother whisper something about that pretty little Rose- 
mary Mellen?” 


Didn’t I hear your ‘ 


4 


Well, I considered it would be better to take another © 


mouthful of cake rather than risk removing the mask by 
starting to say what I thought about Rosemary Mellen. 
The last time I had seen Rosemary, she, thinking I was 
still on the porch, had said to a young university freshman 
who was calling on her, ‘‘Oh, it 
is just little Forrest, one of the 
youngsters of the neighborhood. 
Sometimes I let him giveme candy, 
because it would break his heart 
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I Looked at the Agreeable Smile Which Covered 
His Black Heart, Turned Out the Light and Felt 
Into a Troubled Sleep 


if I should refuse. But I will get rid of him in a hurry. 
I can’t stand these growing boys.”’ As I passed all this 
over in my mind I finished the cake. 

“Well,’”’ said my Aunt Frances, probably noticing that 
I did not answer, ‘‘I hope it is not disappointment at fail- 
ing to secure a position. Your father wrote me that you 
grieved over the fact that Carrick’s refused to let you 
work Saturdays because they felt you were too young for 
the position.” 

“No,” I said, picking up a piece of frosting from the 


_ tablecloth, and with difficulty restraining myself from 


taking off the mask. ‘‘No, it was not that. Though I can- 
not discuss the matter with you or anybody else, I have a 
secret in my life.” 

“What kind of a secret, Forrest?” 

“T can only state,” I replied, “‘that it is a grim and ter- 
rible secret, and as I do not want to frighten you I would 
prefer not to talk about it.” 

“That is all right, Forrest,” said my aunt in a soothing 
voice. ‘‘We will do just as you wish. And now, perhaps 
you had better go upstairs and get a good night’s sleep, 
because there is nothing like it for a growing boy, and then 
tomorrow you will feel like running around the block and 
filling your lungs full of fresh air.” 

“Aunt Frances,” I said, standing up from the table, “I 
would like to ask you a favor.” 

“What is it, Forrest?” 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘my private difficulties would be a good 
deal easier to bear, and I could give them more attention, 
if people would only kindly leave off calling me a growing 
boy and telling me to run around the block and fill my lungs 
full of fresh air. How would you like it if every time you 
asked an interesting question the answer was, ‘Forrest, 
let your victuals stop your mouth. Remember, you are 


‘only a growing boy, and you had better try to think of 
_ other things and run around the block and fill your lungs 
full of fresh air.’ 
_ cause your pants were getting highwater, suppose the an- 


And when you wanted a new suit be- 


swer always was: ‘You are just a growing boy, Forrest, so 
who do you think is taking the trouble to look at you? 
Why don’t you run around the block and fill your lungs 
full of fresh air and observe the birds? They do not waste 
the precious hours wondering about what they are going 
to wear.’ And it is the same for everything, whether you 
want fifteen dollars to buy the Perfection-Made-Easy 

Exerciser so as to have superb physical condition, or 
whether you want to take a girl to a show. The answer al- 
ways is: ‘You are just a growing boy, Forrest, so run 
around the block and fill your lungs full of fresh air.’ And 
I would be very grateful, Aunt Frances, if you would not 
call me a growing boy and if you would not say anything 
about running around the block and filling my lungs full 
of fresh air. I have never run around a block in my life, 
and I never will, even if I should live to be a hundred.” 

_ “T believe I understand how you feel, Forrest,” said my 
Aunt Frances in a soothing voice, “and I promise you I 
will never offend in that way again. And I hope your se- 
cret is not so terrible as you seem to think. Secrets often 
are not.” 

I did not say anything to discourage her false hopes, but 
walked slowly upstairs to my bedroom and undressed. 

Then, having placed on the table the picture of my 
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father’s cousin Elmer 
once removed that I 
had taken from the 
family album, I 
looked at the agree- 
able smile which 
covered his black 
heart, turned out the 
light and fell into a 
troubled sleep. 

In respect to my 
Aunt Frances, it is 
but simple justice to 
state that she lived 
up to her promised 
word, and in addi- 
tion did all that she 
could for me, such 
as taking me to the 
movies, trying to in- 
terest mein pianoles- 
sons and good books, 
giving me pocket 
money, and so on. 
But in my personal case it was practically impossible to 
get interested in anything, because of my terrible secret, 
which, in spite on all efforts, began to weigh heavier and 
heavier. 

And sometimes I felt what was the use of struggling 
further, and why not take off the mask, and sometimes 
I felt I had better try to fight it out a few more days. 

I cannot remember just how I was feeling on this sub- 
ject the morning my Aunt Frances said, ‘‘ Forrest, over on 
Gorham Street Mrs. Lawly wants to send me a book she 
was telling me about. I wonder if you would be kind 
enough to go over and get it. You can tell the house even 
if you don’t see the number, because there is a brick 
garage in the back yard at the left.” 

There was no difficulty as to finding the place, which I 
located by means of the brick garage, as directed. And 
I had just rung the bell when, at the second-story window, 
I saw a sight which took my breath away. Over the sill a 
young lady was leaning with curly golden hair, and as I 
looked at her I could not help saying to myself, ‘That 
is the most beautiful sight I have ever seen in my life.” 

“Do you wish to see someone in particular?’’ she 
asked in a sweet and musical voice. 

For a minute I could not answer, because every- 
thing was spinning around, and she had to ask 
again. As soon as I could speak and had picked 
up my hat the second time, I told her about the 
book. 

“Mother’s not here,”’ she said, with a laugh that 
made you think of a bird singing, ‘but I know 
which bookitis. Won’t 
you come in? I’m 
afraid you'll find the 
house rather torn up, 
but you men never 
notice such things.” 

That evening I said, 
“Aunt Frances.” 

“What is it, For- 
rest?” 

“You told me once 
I could take music’ 
lessons if I wanted.” 

“Yes, Forrest.” f 

eR WERe Lea AN nit 
Frances, I would now 
like to learn to play 
the ukulele.” 

“Why, certainly, 
Forrest. We'll buy 
one right off. I’m so 
glad you’re waking 
up.” 

And here began the 
happiest period of my 
life. In spite of the 
fact that I could not 
but consider myself a 
whited sepulcher on 
account of having to 
conceal my terrible 
secret, nevertheless, 
hour by hour, I forgot 
it more and more, and 
sometimes I used to 
feel that the time 
would come when I 
might forget it alto- 
gether. 


Every day I used to see Miss Lawly and she would give 
me good advice on neckties and socks, and often we would 
go walking together, or to the movies, or somewhere else, 
and little by little we became well acquainted. And it was 
scarcely no time at all, in spite of the difference in our 
ages, that she allowed me to call her by her first name— 
Genevieve. She had been graduated from the university 
many years before, so that she was probably between 
twenty-five and thirty, but she did not look her age and 
was extremely young at heart. And she liked to hear me 
talk and play on my ukulele, or to play the accompaniments 
while I sang popular and sacred melodies of the day. 

“T am sorry I cannot sing better,” I once stated. “But 
I cannot because my voice is changing.” 

“To me,” she said, “there is something fascinating 


about your voice. I could listen to it forever. And when you 
play your ukulele I think I am on the beach at Waikiki.” 

Though I had never before indulged in any musical in- 
strument, I seemed to take to the ukulele naturally, and 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Raw Bugen’ > 
For a Minute I Could Not Answer, Because Everything Was Spinning Around, 
and She Had to Ask Again 


T IS one thing 

to learn some- 

thing because 
somebody explains 
it to you, and quite 
another to dig it 
out yourself. Here 
was I on an island 
in the Pacific 
watching some- 
thing I had writ- 
ten being put into 
a motion picture. 
You would have 
thought that since 
I had written it, 
it would not be 
hard for me to un- 
derstand even its 
most intricate 
problems of trans- 
ference from one 
medium to an- 
other. But it was 
hard. For one 
thing, it took mea 
good deal of time 
to discover that 
these problems 
were intricate. It 
was like watching 
a beautiful dancer; 
it looked easy. 

On the way out 
our porter fell ill, 
and a substitute 
porter was used for 
a night. I have 
watched Pullman 
berths being made 
up many times and 
it never seemed 
hard to do until I 
watched this be- 
ginner do it. He 
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got the curtains 
upside down and 
the mattresses 
humped, and the sheets did not stay where they should. 

It was not until I tried to discover why the things I saw 
done were being done that I found they were difficult to 
do. At first I made no search for reasons; the little me- 
chanical matters connected with photography engrossed 
me. I let myself down easily for the first day or two. I 
said I couldn’t be expected to understand. Everybody was 
perfectly polite to me. They gave me a chair when I came 
on the lot, though there were chairs enough only for the 
directors and the stars. They spoke 
to me pleasantly, even when I got in 
the way. Once somebody cautioned 
me that it was fatal to get before the 
caméra. And after I had been saved 
from falling twice, I learned to look 
where I was going and to escape the 
innumerable cords and ropes attached 
to the lights. There are people who 
fall over trunks, and people who do 
not.. If you are one of the former 
you ought not to hang around a pic- 
ture studio. 


A Shark a Day 


DID ask why so many cameras 

were needed, but I found that out 
for myself later, when we assembled 
to watch the work that had been done 
the day before. These scenes were 
taken from different angles and the 
director decided as they were shown 
him on the screen which was best; 
and the cutter took it down in a 
notebook. Everybody went to the 
rushes—the camera men and the ac- 
tors and the writers. They all knew 
why a scene was better one way than 
the other. I didn’t. Nobody offered 


Julia Faye, Robert Edeson and Ricardo Cortez on the Casiana 


explanations tome; nobody assumed that I did not know. 
I had to ask;. and it took me quite a while to find out 
what.to ask. i 

“Somebody has to catch a shark every day,” I wrote 
home, “‘and put him in a tank.” 

“But why a shark a day?”’ my family inquired reason- 
ably. 

“Because Mr. De Mille doesn’t know when he will 
reach the scene where the hero’s foot is bitten off, and they 
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The Scene Which Necessitated a Shark Every Day 


December 25, 1926 


have to be ready 
beforehand. The 
shark is a long- 
lived fish when he 
is in the sea, but 
in a tank he lives 
only a day or two 
because he doesn’t 
understand glass 
and flings himself 
against it. It can 
be a large or a 
smallshark. They 
can enlarge the 
photograph if the 
shark isn’t big 
enough.” 


Camera! 


FOUND I was 
getting men- 
tally slipshod 
about asking why. 
There wasso much 
going on. It was 
like a three-ring 
circus; ‘if ‘you 
stopped to ask 
why, you missed 
something. Just 
as you were won- 
dering why the 
director did some 
especial thing, he 
would stop doing 
it and begin de- 
scribing the next 
scene to the ac- 
tors. The scenario 
writers sat by with 
manuscripts that 
were referred to 
from time to time. 
The scene was re- 
hearsed, some- 
times many times, 
until it satisfied 
the director. Then came a little hush, and speaking into his 
electric voice magnifier, the director would say, “‘ Move your 
hand there, Vera. Rod,forward there. Now, thisis camera.” 
All conversation ceases when the director announces 
‘This is camera.’ The cameras begin to click. After a few 
minutes the director says, “‘ All right.’”’ The acting stops; a 
man describes the next scene to the actors. 
In between scenes—called sequences in picture par- 
lance—anybody who had anything to say to the director 
said it then, before he began again. 
This particular director seemed able 
to put the story he was directing out 
of his mind while he came to one 
decision after another, and then to go 
back to his story with perfect concen- 
tration on it. 

The catching of the director’s at- 
tention, especially when he is also the 
producer, is not confined to the ex- 
tras. He is the buying power in his 
world. He hires and fires; he makes 
and breaks. When he is shut up in 
his office you cannot always reach 
him, but out here in the open maybe 
you have a chance. It won’t be so 
much of a chance; there are compe- 
tent people to keep you off the set if 
you have no business there. It be- 
comes more and more difficult for the 
outsider to get in. The reason is that 
they will not keep still. If they see 
somebody in a ludicrous position they 
laugh, or if the position is unusual 
they exclaim. And both the laugh 
and the exclamation are a serious 
thing for the actor who is earnestly 
trying to keep in character. Even 
an uproarious farce is a serious thing — 

/, to act. Ifa girl is running down the 


adder in her nightgown while the camera 


were so many 


was suddenly as 
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They held the 


in one hand and 
_ Spears in the other, 
_, and as they passed 
_ amark they cast 
_ their spears at it 
and ‘these were 
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is clicking, and somebody behind her says 
Oh, look how little that girl has on!” the 
girl gets self-conscious and the scene is 
spoiled. 

It doesn’t matter that you meant no 
harm if you confide to your escort that 
Leatrice Joy looks like your cousin Serena 
in Charleston, and he cranes his neck so 
that it catches Leatrice’s eye when she 
should not have to bother about necks 
or cranes. 

After you have been on the set a while 
you get so that you can tell what the 
others are there for. I recall watching a 
man during the gorgeous garden scene 
that Bel Geddes designed. I couldn’t 
think why he was there, because, for all 
his good clothes, his finger nails were 
dirty. He didn’t watch the extras or the 
outsiders, so he couldn’t be a detective. 
This was a scene where there were a hun- 
dred women in handsome ball gowns 
wearing the company’s real jewels. This 
director thinks real jewels photograph 
better than sham ones. And so there has 
to be a detective about. I once asked him 
if he was as careful to photograph real 
ladies, when they were needed in a pic- 
ture, as real jewels. And he answered that 
though it was not hard to-determine the reality of jewels, 
it was of ladies; that any real ladies wanting jobs were 
not turned down because they were ladies. 

This man I was watching paid no attention to the di- 
rectors—there were three on this set—so he couldn’t be 
hunting a job; and he wasn’t the casting director or an 
electrician. Finally I asked him what he was there for. 

“‘T own the peacocks; I have to watch them,” he said. 


Out on the Bounding Main 


LOOKED about for the peacocks. On four boxwood pil- 

lars were four live peacocks. Their legs were tied to the 
twigs of the boxwood, but you couldn’t see the rope. You 
could see them when they moved their necks, and since this 
was a motion picture, and a De Mille special, it would never 
do to use stuffed peacocks. There were also huge white 
swans swimming in the tiny lake, where men on shore, out 
of range of the camera, fanned the water to make it ripple. 
I suppose there 
was another man 
to look after the 
swans. 

At Catalina 
there were all 
kinds of strange 
men because there 


boats, but they 
went about their 
business without 
any waste of time, 
and if you watched 
long enough or 
asked often 
enough you found 
out what their 
business was. One 
morning a few 
days after my ar- 
rival the beach 


empty as a sum- 
mer resort after 
theseason. Allthe 
beautiful extras 
were on the water 
in fascinating 
bathing suits, 
standing up on 
aquaplanes 
hitched to the end 
of power boats. 


ropes of the planes 


Photographed as 
they hit. The 
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I should never have bothered but-for a 
little incident that occurred that after- 
noon. i ; 

In the afternoon Mr. De Mille was 
photographing on the largeyacht Casiana. 
The publicity man had explained to me 
that if the land is kept out of the camera 
range, a yacht looks as much as if it were 
in the middle of the ocean when it is a 
few rods from the shore as if it really 
were out at sea, and therefore I need not 
fear my usual sea affliction during this 
afternoon, because the Casiana would 
cruise only around the island close to 
shore. I was doubtful, but I went. As 
far as I am concerned I can feel the same 
way near the land asI can in the middle 
of the ocean, whether I am in range of 
the camera or not. So, once on deck, I 
picked out the most comfortable chair 
I could find and sat in the background. 


Matching Lines and Action 


S FAR asI could comprehend the story 
that was being acted before me on 
the deck, the hero, having had his foot 


A Scene From Feet of Clay 


ocean was very blue and glittery, and seven big yachts 
were peopled by men and women who glittered. There 
was a starter, before whom twenty power boats lined up 
with the aquaplanes hitched to.them, and all this glit- 
tered. The cameras were on a small float near the shore. 
If you are watching the filming of a picture you get used 
to looking for the cameras the moment you approach the 
scene, for that is where you want to be. 

The minute the boats were off the cameras began to 
click. Too many people were involved in this boat race to 
rehearse it many times, but it was photographed many 
times. I stood on the flag-decked wharf and watched. I 
didn’t know where it came into the story. Unless you have 
the script in your hand, there is no way of telling. If a sea 
scene occurs in several parts of the story, it is photographed 
all at one time while the sea and the cameras are both in 
the same place. That is one reason there is a director. 
There has to be one person who knows what it is all about. 
By that time I had given up bothering about it, and perhaps 


Vera Reynolds, Theodore Kosloff and Rod La Rocque in the Bel Geddes Garden 


bitten off by the shark, was being nursed 

back to health by the heroine in a close- 

fitting yachting frock. They both looked 
profoundly interested in each other. Rod La Rocque, with 
his foot bound and a crutch at his side, was trying to reach 
for a rose Vera Reynolds had dropped, and in his crippled 
condition he could not get it. This is continuity; it is ac- 
tion that shows the audience a certain thing, without words 
being needed to explain it. Ricardo Cortez came to La 
Rocque’s assistance. Cortez had the use of both of his feet 
and he was smartly garbed in the latest yachting clothes, 
to show that he had plenty of money and could support the 
heroine both financially and physically. Cortez was fearful 
that the heroine’s sympathy for the injured hero would be 
mistaken for love and that his own suit would suffer. This 
was hard to put into something that could be photographed. 
The scenario writer had done it, and with the action went 
certain lines that the actors could say if they wanted to, 
to make the scene more real. Later the title man would 
decide which of these lines would be put on the screen to 
make the scene clear to the audience. The director also 
spoke these lines as he directed. At this moment the lines 
did not please the 
director. 

Frowning, he 
flipped over a page 
or two, paused, 
read and reread. 
All the actors 
stood waiting, ex- 
cept Rod La 
Rocque, who 
looked out at the 
ocean and rested. 
There was abso- 
lute silence. 

I had been talk- 
ing with Jeannie 
Macpherson 
about The Ten 
Commandments. 
But in the same 
fashion that you 
wake up in your 
berth in the mid- 
dle of the night 
when the train 
stops, so when this 
silence fell on the 
deck—no camera 
clicking, no light 
buzzing, nobody 
moving—I woke 
up. 

De Mille was 
frowning and bit- 
ing the forefinger 
of his right hand. 
Either of these 
gestures means: 
Look out! But 
both of them to- 
gether mean: 
Stand from under. 


(Continued on 
Page 68) 
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*‘uncle Wilmer’s One of This Family 
From Now On,’’ He Said. ‘‘I Don’t 


RS. HARRISON 
DILLAHAY 
drew back the 


curtain from the library 
window. Her face for- 
feited a little of its sur- 
viving youth and prettiness at the 
sight of a saturated landscape brim- 
ming under dogged April rain. 

The oblong sheet of stippled, yellow 
water bore very slight resemblance to 
the tennis court on which Irene and Junior were, according 
to their mother’s winter day-dreams, to entertain their 
friends, numerous and agreeable but as yet unmade. The 
surrounding gray-brown grass gave as little promise of the 
smooth green sunlit lawn of Mrs. Dillahay’s seed-catalogue 
imaginings. The dripping, naked trees, swaying in a sort of 
jeering dance, the puddled drive, the muddy scars that 
were to be neat, smiling flower beds—all these matters im- 
pinged but remotely on Mrs. Dillahay’s foreboding gaze; 
she looked past them to something still invisible, but 
unmistakably more present and more dismaying to her eye. 

A mud-splashed open car, its glistening side curtains 
accenting its shabby paint, scuttled into the drive. Mrs. 
Dillahay stepped a little back from the window, the look 
of clairvoyant apprehension yielding now to definite and 
immediate concern. 

By the time, however, that she threw open the front 
door and stood in the glow from the light overhead, her 
features had rearranged themselves to a convincing coun- 
terfeit of pleased and amiable welcome, and her hand went 
hospitably out to the wispy man who came up the steps. 

“Come in, Uncle Wilmer,” she said cordially. ‘‘I do 
hope Harrison didn’t let you get wet, but you must be 
simply tired out, aren’t you?”’ 

Holding his cloth cap in a thin brown hand the little man 
peered at her through his glasses, while, by deft, uncon- 
scious sleight of foot, he removed his rubber overshoes. 

“T feel first rate, Mary.’’ He spoke soberly, but without 
gloom. “‘Fetched me through dry as a chip, Harrison did.” 

“Fine!” said Mrs. Dillahay warmly. ‘‘ We're all so glad 
you're going to live with us, aren’t we, Harrison?’’ With- 
out removing her attention from their guest, she con- 
trived, somehow, to greet her husband, entering with 
Uncle Wilmer’s telescope bag. ‘‘The room’s ready; you 
show him right up.” 


Want Any Mistake About That’’ 


Uncle Wilmer moved obediently to the stairway, but on 
the lowest step he turned and faced her with dogged pur- 
pose in his look. The hall light threw curious patches 
of iridescence on the polished surfaces of his old blue suit. 

“‘Ain’t many people would give me a home this way,”’ 
he said slowly. ‘‘’Preciate it. Won’t be no more burden 
to you’n I e’n help, Mary.’’ 

“Why, Uncle Wilmer’—Mrs. Dillahay’s voice was 
affectionately reproachful—“ we just love having you here. 
You mustn’t even think such absurd things!”’ 

“Bound to be another mouth to feed,” said Uncle Wil- 
mer soberly. ‘An’ I id 

““Nonsense—as if we counted them!”’ 

Mrs. Dillahay laughed and her gesture dismissed him 
with a certain loving impatience. Her face, however, had 
regained its look of uneasy concern by the time Uncle Wil- 
mer’s back was safely turned. She moved reluctantly into 
the living room, and here, entering almost with stealth, 
Irene found her. The daughter’s cornflower eyes were 
wide with question and unmistakable dismay. 

‘Ts he here?”’ 

Mrs. Dillahay answered the whisper with an upward nod. 

“Ts he very awful?”’ 

Her mother’s eyes silently challenged the speech. Irene 
endeavored to meet their rebuke with the insouciance due 
her twenty-year independence, but her voice rose in the 
key of aggrieved and innocent sixteen. 

“You don’t have to look as if I didn’t have a right to 
ask, do you?” : 

“He'll be coming down soon,” said Mrs. Dillahay. 
“You'll be able to see for yourself.’’ Hope, in Irene’s eyes, 
made a last and feeble stand. 

“T don’t suppose he’s had his dinner?”’ 

“Of course not,’’ said her mother, and Irene’s face be- 
came resignedly martyrish. 


“‘Susabelle wouldn’t make floating island, 
either,’”’ she said mournfully. “She almost 
snapped my head off when I asked her. And now 
he’s here!” 

Mrs. Dillahay’s attention wandered to the sound of a 
familiarly determined tread on the stairs. 

“Everybody has relatives,” she said. “Very likely 
Rodman has uncles of his own; and, anyway, I’m sure he’s 
too well bred to ih 

“‘T wouldn’t mind if it were just some ordinary person,” 
Irene interrupted; ‘‘but the Elwoods have butlers and 
everything, and Rodman just took it for granted that we 
dressed every night for 7 

Mr. Dillahay appeared in the doorway. His heavily 
good-humored face looked as if it had not yet become ac- 
customed to the perpendicular line between his bushy 
brows, nor to the resolute creases that now disturbed the 
normal placidity of his mouth. His eyes alternated from 
his daughter to her mother with the effect of challenging 
question. 

“Anything wrong, Irene?”’ 

“Rodman Elwood’s going to be here for dinner,’ ex- 
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plained Mrs. Dillahay. ‘‘When Irene asked him she didn’t — i 


know that i 

“T tell you what we could do!’’ Irene’s face suddenly 
brightened, but behind her animation there was a false 
note that somehow belied the implication of spontaneity. 
‘“We could have Uncle Wilmer and Junior eat first. Coun- 
try people always eat early, and I’ll bet Uncle Wilmer 
would much rather have his dinner now—Junior would.” 
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Mr. Dillahay frowned. ‘I didn’t bring Uncle Wilmer — 
i 


here to have him eat in the kitchen.” 

“Not in the kitchen,” protested Irene weakly. 
could eat in the dining room just the ——” 

Her father sat down with a finality that closed the de- 
bate. “‘Uncle Wilmer’s one of this family from now on,” 
he said. “I don’t want any mistake about that. If he 
hadn’t helped me when I was starting in business we’d be 
living on some back street in town, and you’d probably ~ 
have a nice job tapping a typewriter.” 

“T know.” Irene moved to the door as if to escape an 
oration neither unfamiliar nor agreeable. ‘‘It—it doesn’t 
matter.” 

Her steps lingered audibly in the hall, but the pathetic 
quaver, usually effective, did not elicit recall and a re- 
versal of decision. Instead, Mr. Dillahay turned unhappily ~ 


“He 


toward his wife. Ee 


“T’m sorry about/this thing, Mary,” he said, “but I felt — 
I just had to do it.’// 
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“You did perfectly right, Harrison.” Mrs. Dillahay 
spoke, however, without conviction. ‘It’s going to be a 
little awkward, of course, especially for Irene; but, after 
all, your father’s own brother ue 

“He looked so darn pathetic,’’ said Mr. Dillahay. 
“Reminded me of a stray dog, with everybody shooing him 
away. It seems Aunt Elizabeth only had a life interest in 
the farm, and her people have been sore at Uncle Wilmer 
for years. They hardly waited till the funeral was over 
before they gave him notice to get out. All he’s got is a 
cow and a few tools that he left up there till he can sell 
them.” 

‘“Was Sam there?”’ 

Mr. Dillahay responded to the implied question rather 
than the spoken one. 

“‘Sam’d take Uncle Wilmer in in a minute,” he said, 
“Sf they had as much room as we’ve got here. You 
couldn’t shake a stick in their flat, though, and every- 
body knows we have more room here than we know what 
to do with. I could see that Uncle Wilmer was sort 
of—well, counting on us. I just had to ”” He shook 
his head. ‘‘We’ll manage somehow, but it’s—it’s one 
more mouth to feed.” 

“Don’t worry,” said Mrs. Dillahay, as if from force of 
habit: Her husband frowned and his voice found a touch 
of masculine impatience. 

“T can’t help worrying,” he said. ‘‘ This place is just one 
unexpected bill after another, Mary. I’d like to find the 
idiot that figured it was cheaper to live in the country! 
We’ve been spending a lot more than we ever did in 


‘town—I got the bill for the fixtures today.” 


“We just had to have electric lights,”” said Mrs. Dilla- 
hay. ‘‘ You said so yourself.” 

“T know I did; and we had to have everything else 
we've bought. That’s the trouble.” Harrison Dillahay 
shook his head as if worry could be dislodged like a mos- 
quito. ‘‘I’ve bitten off more than I can chew I’m afraid. 
And now, with another ——”’ 

“We'll economize,” said Mrs. Dillahay briskly. “T’ll 
cut down everywhere I can and —— Oh, dear!” She 
stopped, contemplating a recollection at once sudden and 
unwelcome. 

“Now what?’’ demanded her husband. 

“Tt’s Susabelle—she’s grumbling again about wanting 
more pay. And with another person to cook for, | ——” 

“Well, do the best you can with her.”’ Dillahay shrugged. 
“We've got to keep her. I don’t believe there’s another 


old-fashioned hired girl alive, and that’s what we’ve got 
to have out here.” 

“It would be easier to manage her,’’ said his wife, ‘‘if 
Junior didn’t keep forgetting to bring in the wood. She 
seems to mind that more than anything else, especially 
when it rains.” 

“Tf that’s all, it’s settled right now,’ said Dillahay. 
“Tl just interview that young man myself. Why, when 
I was his age ——”’ 

“T know.” Mrs. Dillahay spoke with some haste. ‘‘ But 
you weren’t at all an ordinary boy, Harrison. Irene’s much 
more like you than Junior is; she really helps me as much 
as an extra maid would.” 

“She’s a good girl.’’ Mr. Dillahay did not dispute the 
resemblance. ‘‘She’ll get over most of her fancy ideas.” 

“Yes.” His wife brightened. ‘“That’s why we’ve 
simply got to manage things so we can go on living here— 
it’s so splendid for Irene. She’s—well, she’s twenty, and 
her whole life depends on the kind of people she associates 
with right now. And the people out here—people like the 
Elwoods, for instance a? 

“Um-m-m.” Mr. Dillahay’s assent was not enthusi- 
astic and his eyes narrowed speculatively. ‘‘We’ll see it 
through, Mary. Uncle Wilmer’s got his pension, you know, 
and maybe he’d feel more at home if we let him pay some- 
thing for his board. Not much, of course, but it’d help 
perhaps.” 

“Tt might make him more comfortable,” agreed Mrs. 
Dillahay. “After all, the main thing is to keep him from 
thinking he’s a burden, and if K 

“How do I meet the eye?”’ 

In the old white doorway, Irene, sheathed in vivid 
orange, gave evidence of a conviction that not even the 
most inconvenient rural relative could wholly distract a 
properly observant attention from her optical appeal. 

“‘Isn’t that dress a little short?”’ Harrison Dillahay’s 
tone made the question a compliment which his daughter 
took jocularly. Her slender body curved forward, her 


hands pressing the skirt against her knees. 
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“These are silk all the way up,” she said, as if his doubt 
had concerned itself purely with the gleam of the sheer 
stockings. 

In spite of himself—in spite, perhaps, of an unworthy 
calculation as to the price of stockings that were silken to 
the uttermost stitch—Dillahay grinned. For a moment 
the three faces wore a look of untroubled complacency. 
Then descending footfalls on the stairs abruptly erased 
this mutual expression; three faces turned in unison to the 
doorway, now framing, instead of eager pliant youth, age, 
hesitant and faintly diffident—age, lacking at the moment 
the reassuring adornment of a necktie. 

“Uncle Wilmer,” said Mrs. Dillahay, ‘this is Irene.” 

The old man, as if he distrusted the statement, gravely 
inspected the girl from head to foot. 

““She’s growed like a weed, Mary,’’ he said. ‘Looks 
some like you did when you was first married, only she 
ain’t fleshed up so good.” 

“T remember you perfectly.”” Irene spoke with the 
haste in which she always piloted conversation, in her 
father’s hearing, from the vexed topic of weights and diets. 
“You gave me a ride on a white horse up at your farm.” 

Unerringly Uncle Wilmer moved to the sole surviving 
rocker. “‘That was Dolly,’ he said. ‘Had to shoot her. 
She got a milk leg and it festered bad.” 

In his gently nasal voice he summoned other memories 
of more glorious days, his tempered melancholy, as he 
described the likeliness of a parcel of young shotes but lately 
bidden farewell, vaguely suggestive of some marooned 
sailor, far inland and wistful for the sea. 

In Harrison Dillahay—and, he thought, in his wife and 
daughter too—this discourse seemed somehow to lessen 
the uneasy awareness of Uncle Wilmer’s naked collar but- 
ton. He became, for the moment, a character costumed 
for his part. It was only when the hum of the doorbell 
interrupted him that Irene exhibited any symptom of her 
earlier self-consciousness. She sprang up, a certain hunted 
quality in her look which duplicated itself in her mother’s 
as the girl twinkled from the room. Uncle Wilmer’s bright 
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It Was This First 
Day of Formal 
Greeting, This 

Appearance of Reunion 
That Was So Difficult. He 
Knew it as Well as She 


Years ago he had imagined that he might enjoy it, 

but now he knew better. It did not set him up at all 
to have her eyes run over him as they did now, absently 
and yet observantly, taking him all in, from his rather out- 
of-press trousers to the crumpling flesh in his neck. He 
realized, as she looked, that he was dumpy, with shoulders 
that were too big for his height; that he had not kept up 
his diet while she was away; that he was, on the whole, a 
rather coarse person. He wished that Coralie would look 
away. 

Yet there had not been criticism or, indeed, any particu- 
lar feeling in her gaze. Just home from three months in 
Europe, it was possibly only natural that she should wish 
to become familiar with her surroundings again, including 
Bill, who was legal part and parcel of them. The place 
itself was rather nicer than she had expected, even brought 
up against the difficult contrasts of the environments from 
which she had come. 

The grounds were aging beautifully and the seven little 
pools made out of the brook on the left side of the estate 
were enchanting. It was a city estate, on the far edge of 
a residence park, with its: valuable acres inclosed by a 
wrought-iron fence and a marvelous gate which Coralie 
had once, so very expensively, bought in Louisiana from a 
tumble-down plantation which had in the beginning 
acquired it from Spain. 

But just as the place was always better than she ex- 
pected, Bill was always a trifle worse than she had feared. 
She didn’t mind his being short and thick. Plenty of the 
men she knew were mercilessly ugly. It was the complete 
stop that Bill had come to in the lower middle class, the 
ineradicable second-generation Irish of his make-up that 
thwarted her. You knew when you looked at Bill that his 
legs had known overalls, that he often got a second day out 
of a shirt and that he frequently wanted to spit. 

When you saw Coralie you knew nothing much about 
her except that she was excessively well done, and that 
though she might possibly be thirty eight or nine, it did 


Be DUNN did not like to have his wife look at him. 
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not matter and would not matter for another ten years 
how old she might be. She had the kind of beauty which 
has a quality stamp upon it and will last indefinitely, only 
thinning a little with the passage of time. 

“Glad to be back?” asked Bill. 

‘*T haven’t unpacked yet,’ said Coralie lightly— 
“neither my clothes nor my emotions.” 

Bill floundered at the word “‘emotions.” It vaguely em- 
barrassed him. Then he went back to his point. ‘Well,’ 
he said, “‘I should think it would feel pretty good to get 
back to a normal country. Europe’s in a bad way. All 
those birds can seem to agree on is that it’s all right to get 
sore at us for lending them money.” 

He wasn’t thinking much of Europe as he spoke, nor 
caring about its general soreness. He was thinking of 
Coralie’s slim, distinguished charm and wondering why he 
had ever dreamed that when she got back he would be 
closer to her, would be able to warm up to her. Every time 
she went away, and she went very often, he had a debauch 
of secret anticipations, dreams, hopes, swaggering plans for 
walking in upon her reserves. It was easy enough to fancy 
things when she was not around. But now, in her dark 
traveling dress, with memories and experiences deep in her 
cool brown eyes, looking aware of everything and not in the 
least curious about anything, she put him off as usual. He 
thought with regret of the diet he had not kept up. He had 
intended to be twenty pounds lighter when she got back. 
But a man got hungry about 12:30 when he had been 
working all morning, and to try to lunch off a piece of 
watermelon and a dish of spinach was too much. 

“You look as if Europe had agreed with you anyway.” 

“Tt does. I stayed with the Shiptons in England. Did 
I write you that?” 

“More or less.” 

“T hunted. It was the first time I’d really done it, ex- 
cept for that comic-opera stuff that the Pink-Coat Club 
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here pulls off in Jefferson Park. 
This was real hunting. Cold— 
rainy—good horses—it was mar- 
velous.”’ 

‘* Jumping fences and things?” 
he said vaguely. ‘‘Lucky you 
didn’t break your neck.”’ 

He had only an indistinct pic- 
ture of her riding and hunting, 
patched from his perusal of Sun- 
day newspapers, with their oc- 
casional rotogravure 
photographs of nota- 
bles on horseback, 
but it made him 
proud of her. He 
was always proud of 
her in spite of feeling 
left behind or out 
most of the time. He 
admired the life she 
led, tightly packed 
with physical and 
mental activity, with 
its great control of 
the body, its ease 
with words. Coralie 
did everything and 
did it well, he liked 
to boast. She rode, 
sheswam, she played 
a championship 
game of golf. And 
then, as Bill was ac- 
customed to say and 
believe, she read 
everything and knew 
all about books and 
art. To a series of © 
pictures of her in his 
mind, he now added 
a slightly blurred 
one, as her horse rose — 
gracefully over the 
hedge in a hunt. His 
imagination dressed 
her in a bright-green 
habit and a hat with 
a flowing feather, 
which would have 
amused Coralie. 

“T’ve quite a day 


STEW ART 


“Well, I’ll run along,” he said. 
ahead.” 

She smiled her detached good-by. She had been growing 
in detachment in the past few years, under the tutelage of — 
modern literature. i 

He wanted to kiss her again—the kind of kiss he had — 
been thinking of when she was away and not the cool salu- _ 
tation they had exchanged in the train yards—but he did = 
not. He said the first thing that came into his head, to © 
account for his still loitering: “It’s election day. You — 
ought to vote, Coralie.” ‘a i 

“For what?” mS 

“Tt’s the regular June primary election. Governor, con-— 
gressman, county attorney, county commissioners. Big 4 
fight on over commissioners. There’s a lot of people going — 
to be sadder and wiser this time tomorrow. You’ve got a 
permanent registration card, you know, Coralie. You 
want to go over and vote surely sometime today.” , 

“T wouldn’t have the faintest idea who to vote for, Bill.” — 

‘Oh, well, you can’t go wrong. Blaine’s running agai ; 
for governor. You know Blaine, of course.” ‘-— 

“The gentleman with catarrh who talks like the Fourth — 
of July? We had him for dinner.” 4 

“That’s the one. He’s all right, Blaine is, underneath — 
the windjamming, and he can’t break that habit.” ‘ ‘7 | 

“TI wish him success,” said Coralie, “and a good nose- 


4 


and-throat specialist.” + eee 

“Of course we want him in again, and Sherwin for Con-_ 
gress. Right down the line, they stay pretty well, except — 
for county commissioners. We want to get Jacobs out. — 
Vote for Nye. Jacobs is a dirty crook and he stops at 
nothing.” nd 

“He sounds alluring,” said Coralie. “I’ve always 
wanted to know someone who would stop at nothing—or is 
it wouldn’t stop at anything? So many people make the — 
proud claim and stop at the first crossing.” 

| 


| 
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Bill laughed. But his mind had turned to Jacobs and 
was slow to move. 

“We vote down here at the tennis club, you know. 
Drop in there sometime today, Cora, and remember to vote 
for Nye.” 

“I’m too busy to be political today, Bill.’ 

“But it’s only three blocks, and you don’t want to lose 
your vote, do you?” 

“T don’t mind. I’d never miss it.” 

“There you are. Women wanted the ballot ——” 

“T didn’t,”’ said Coralie; ‘‘not in the least.”’ 

“Well, but now that you’ve got it,’’ he argued, “you 
ought not to waste it.”’ 

“Why not? What’s one more useless, incoherent vote?” 

He stumbled. It was hard to explain why a vote did 
seem so important to him. All his long training in politics 
had given him conviction on certain points, but it had not 
made him articulate. 

“Your vote’s just as good as anyone else’s,”’ he told her. 

“That doesn’t stir me at all. It’s one of the things that 
makes voting so unstimulating. I can’t say that I find 
your politics interesting, Bill. You’re always trying to get 
someone else in or someone else out—a noisy battle of 
cheap pots and cheap kettles.” 

“Got to worry along somehow. Have torun things,” he 
defended himself. ‘‘Got to do the best we can. It’s a free 
country and you can’t help letting a lot of queer ducks try 
for things. What else can you do?” 

She smiled at his growing eagerness. One of the things 
that Coralie never permitted in herself was excitability. 

“T can keep out of it,” she said. ‘‘I leave politics to you, 
Bill, with my blessing.” 

He wanted to say something more, but he was afraid of 
the barrage of her easy mockery. Yet he was sure that 
there was a point he should have made. Anyone as smart 
as Coralie ought to take an interest, ought to see how im- 
portant this election was. You couldn’t even get good 
roads as things were, and it was going to be next to impos- 
sible to get a square deal on the construction of the new 
courthouse. 

“Well,’”’ he said again, dropping into formula, “I guess 
I'll be getting along. Big day waiting.”’ 

She tossed him a little kiss which was not at all the kind 
he wanted. He had been lonely while she was away, but 


Behind Her Gilt Tea Table, She Was Very Effective. 


sometimes phrases and gestures of Coralie’s, like the 
artificial kiss, made him even lonelier when she was around. 

When he had gone Coralie was faintly sorry for him, but 
she did not allow that mood to grow. It was sentimental, 
and she had scrapped sentimentality some time ago, along 
with an earlier liking for chocolate creams. Coralie was 
heading toward a goal of complete sophistication or, as she 
preferred to put it, civilization. To that end she disciplined 
herself, mind and body and emotions. The discipline con- 
sisted chiefly in never reacting to any stimulus or situation 
as a commonplace person might be supposed to react. To 
greet one’s husband most casually after three months’ 
absence, not to mention the fact that one had been nearly 
killed in an automobile wreck crossing the Alps, or made 
love to in London; to speak very casually of having 
visited the boys at school, but to be fascinated and deeply 
interested in the difference in the springs in English and 
American taxicabs—that was the line Coralie cultivated. 
She enjoyed it. Occasionally, as now, a feeling that the 
chunky little man who had not dieted was feeling rueful 
and let down—there had been an almost comical look of 
welcome in his face as he had first seen her getting off the 
train—disturbed her for a moment. But being disturbed 
was in itself commonplace and she cut the mood off short. 

Bill stopped at the tennis club and cast his vote. He did 
it quickly, marking the long yellow ballot without any 
hesitation, for he knew every name on it and what it sig- 
nified. He knew things about some of the men mentioned 
that their own wives did not know. He held the I O U’s of 
two of the candidates and had kept one out of jail. He 
hoped to be instrumental in ultimately sending another one 
of them to jail. So, with competence and rapidity, he re- 
corded his preferences, folded up his ballot and asked how 
the vote was coming in. It was light, the judges said, and 
Bill did not like that news. A light vote was always tricky. 

The big day he had anticipated was waiting for him at 
his office: He was president of a cement plant, which had 
made him rich, but his interests did not stop there. He did 
a great many things—was chairman of various charitable 
funds, sat on a number of directorates, was friendly with 
many politicians; and though he had no pretensions to 
make the world any better, he had no serious quarrel with 
it as it was. He enjoyed it the more because it took a cer- 
tain amount of intrigue and finesse to get along in it at all. 


Bill Saw It. 


‘“Nye’s going to be licked, I suppose,”’ he said to one of 
his friends and informants as they sat at luncheon. “If 
he doesn’t get a big vote in the primary he may as well get 
out of the race.” 

“From all I hear, he hasn’t got a chance.” 

“Too bad. He’s a good man.” 

“Well, Jacobs was out for blood. He’s not going to get 
off the county commission in the year when there’s a mil- 
lion and a half to be spent for a new courthouse—not 
before the architect and contractor are picked anyhow.” 

“They’ve opened it to a general competition of archi- 
tects, haven’t they?” asked Bill thoughtfully. 

“Sure they have, and that’s as far as it goes too. They 
opened it. You know Dan Jacobs. He’ll let them all draw 
pretty pictures and then he’ll pick the man he wants.” 

*T’ve been thinking about that,” said Bill, “and it 
seems to me it might be a good idea to put a little pressure 
on Jacobs to have an independent committee to decide on 
the architect. A committee of maybe five public-spirited 
citizens, you know, to pass on the plans submitted.”’ 

The other man eyed him. ‘‘Have you got that under 
way?” he asked. 

“Oh, sort of. I wouldn’t be surprised if it was suggested 
by the press first—a couple of editorials. Just because 
Nye is licked isn’t any reason why Jacobs should increase 
his pin money too much. You’ve got to consider the pub- 
lies? 

““Sure—the cement business too.” 
agreement. 

That was one of the angles of the big day. At another 
point in it Bill personally called on two wealthy men and 
asked them to increase their subscriptions to the com- 
munity fund for supporting charitable institutions. He 
put it to them reasonably, without discussing either the 
destitute or the wayward or the orphaned. 

““We can’t let the town fall down on this thing. It don’t 
look right. Sam Reynolds came up to the scratch with 
twenty-five hundred, and we think you ought to match him, 
Dave.” 

Dave matched Mr. Samuel Reynolds with another 
twenty-five hundred, and having to that extent attended 
to the needs of the poor and orphaned, Bill went back to 
his office, signed a good many checks, took up the slack ina 

(Continued on Page 41) 


Bill grinned his 
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IME was when no self- 

respecting family was 

without its old maid. 
Generally it was an aunt; some- 
times a cousin. But always 
she could sew and cook. If not, she lived alone. She never 
belonged to the family. 

This sewing-and-cooking old maid, at stated times, re- 
ceived cordial invitations from all married members of the 
family to come and make them a nice long visit. Where- 
upon, smiling grimly or humorously, she would pack up her 
kitchen apron and her thimble and go. Wellshe knew, none 
better, that an invitation in July meant jams, pickles and 
jellies. In August, school outfits for the children. But 
what will you? 

The old maids of yesteryear were lonely! It is a fearsome 
thing—that word ‘‘lonely.”’ It has caused many a widow 
who longed to remain faithful to an ideal to rush into mar- 
riage with a stodgy dullard, with only sufficient brains to 
have observed that she made a good wife to another man. 
It has made a widowed father, in a moment of distraction, 
give a bitter-minded stepmother to his helpless children. 
It has caused many an innocent bystander to marry a gold 
digger. But most of all, it has made thousands of old maids 
turn servants to their married kin. Horrid word—lonely! 
I heap reproaches upon its six letters because of its respon- 
sibilities and sins. 

I remember many of these old maids from my childhood 
days. They were always thin. Never do I recall a plump 
old maid. They had sallow stringy necks, surrounded by 
white ruches. Oh, those ruches! Next to the notions, they 
were. I am referring now to the places where you bought 


them in dry-goods stores; wrapped around slabs of white- 
glazed cardboard, one just topping the other. Widows’ 
ruchings were there, for the fronts of black crape bonnets. 
Like little sea shells, these were, lying one against the other. 
I am very partial to widows’ ruchings. Then there were 
the flaring ruches, a little more transparent. These were 
more like bits of cauliflower, thus most becoming to thin 
necks. They also filled in the hollows of square-cut gowns 
over flat bosoms. Old maids generally wore these cauli- 
flower ruches, and a cameo brooch modestly fastened the 
ends at the throat. 

As I remember it, the hair of these last-generation old 
maids was always thin and generally turning gray. It was 
not considered proper in those days to dye one’s hair. It 
was called .“‘fast.’’ If the same prejudice existed now, 
we would indeed live in a swift age. And this thin, old- 
maid hair was always parted in the middle. No woman 
parted her hair on the side unless she was willing to be 
classed with woman’s rights. Woman’s righters—brassy 
things !—wore their hair short and parted on the side like 
the men they strove to imitate. Did you ever? Old maids’ 
hair was drawn smoothly into a knot at the back of the 
head. Surely nobody could class that with immodesty. 

They wore spectacles, over which they looked if they 
wished to see anything except their sewing. Bifocals were 
unknown in those days. And if they lived in the country 
or on farms they nearly always had bad teeth, whose 
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condition they strove to con- 
ceal by the habit of drawing 
down their upper lips. This 
oe gave them an air of modesty 
truly virginal. 

they used fans. Many a turkey wing has concealed a gap 
in the teeth of those to whom a visit to the dentist was 
about.like a trip abroad would be now, and never resorted 
to until all the teeth were gone, when they made a clean 
sweep and came home with mouths either stretched like 
a sickle moon or gathered up like a buttonhole. 

The visiting old maids of a generation ago were the acid 


test on purity in the home brand of conversation. Purity . 


and modesty were their slogans, and no word could be 
spoken in their refined presence which had not previously 
been dry-cleaned and sterilized. 

Thus wives who possessed wicked husbands with profane 
or foul vocabularies used the visiting-old-maid season as 
one of effective reproof. The presence of young children 
was not in it with that of old maids, whose virginal ear 
purity must be preserved at any cost. It was a kind of 
fetish even with the men, so that the “‘Hen-ry! Have you 
forgotten that Aunt Hannah is with us? She is not accus- 
tomed to such language!’”’ was effective. _ 

Injured refinement on the part of the wife and growls of 
indignant protest on the part of the husband. But cowed 
by the modest blush on the withered cheek of Aunt Han- 
nah—Aunt Hannah who made such peach preserves and 
denim overalls—did the trick. So the rumbling would die 
away and no more stories with double meaning would be 
told before Aunt Hannah. 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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O MATTER how rich and successful we become 

in life the best we can hope for is what the va- 

grant calls three squares and a flop, meaning 
three good meals a day and a place to sleep. No 
“man has more and no man should have less. The ver- 
nacular of the panhandler is the sum total of existence. 

Rector’s did its best to see that man got his three squares 
aday. In this respect the home is also a‘restaurant, with 
the exception that it has a smaller clientele. We might 
paraphrase an old proverb and say that when bad cooking 
comes in the window love flies up the dumb-waiter shaft. 
One advantage that dining out has over home cooking is 
you can take your choice in a restaurant, while at home 
you must either like it or lump it. 

It is amazing how many thousands of restaurants adver- 
tise so-called home cooking. After eating this home cook- 
ing you know the answer to why girls: leave home. Home 
cooking must have been a greatly overrated institution for 
years. You realize this when you note how many modern 
homes seem toxbe able to get along without it. The old- 
fashioned kitchen has been replaced by the kitchenette, 
which in turn is about to be supplanted by the serving 
pantry—a shrunken alcove about as large as a telephone 
booth, but not so comfortable. I defy any woman to get a 
biscuit out of a serving pantry without breaking an arm. 
Like many other unfortunates who are doomed to spend 
their lives in great cities I have just leased an apartment 
with a serving pantry just large enough to act as a kennel 
for one solitary Frankfurter. There is an ice box about as 
big as a medicine chest and an electric stove small enough 
to be platinum. 


This is What is Known in the Big Cities as Life 
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Fortunately we are within crawling distance of a delica- 
tessen store and we have become expert enough to cook our 
eggs by holding matches to them. 

Our:bread arrives from a bakery filled with machinery. 
It is not like mother used to make. It is better. Mother 
was no mechanic. 

It is not necessary for a bride to know about cooking 
today. Every known variety of food is now put up in tins, 
and a woman can do all her cooking with a can opener. 
However, there is one pleasant feature about home cook- 
ing—we get it without a cover charge... 

The present cover charge is a war tax laid on hopeful 
diners to defray the loss by evaporation of certain contra- 
band liquids. 

The night clubs also impose this nocturnal assessment 
to assist them in paying the salaries of whispering bary- 
tones, laughing trombonists and soprano hostesses. It was 
introduced into America by J. B. Martin, of the Jean 
Baptiste Martin café. Practically all the restaurants of 
Paris have always fined their patrons an extra franc to 
cover the depreciation in china and glassware and also for 
the bread and butter service. This was known as the 
couvert charge and amounted to about twenty cents a 
person. 

When the Café Martin inaugurated the habit in Amer- 
ica we nabbed the idea, but raised the ante to twenty-five 
cents a cover. 


The sole reason for the charge was for B and B, known 

- in therural districts as bread and butter. When Florenz 

Ziegfeld opened his illustrious Midnight Frolic on the 

Amsterdam Roof, his audience sat at tables and chairs 

instead of the orthodox orchestra seats. Ziggy served a 

very good meal with his roof operettas; there was a space 
for dancing and also a wine list. 

I am again singing the song of the dear old days beyond 
recall; also beyond referendum. The tables were bought at 
the box office just like theater tickets, because Ziggy had a 
theatrical and a concert license. But when the modern caba- 
rets opened they were unable to sell tickets for their tables 
because it would be a violation of city ordinances and fire 
laws pertaining to places of amusement and restaurants. 

No cabaret can sell tickets for its tables. That is where 
the couvert charge stepped in.. It was raised to five and ten 
dollars to cover the thousands of dollars spent by the own- 
ers in entertainment and decoration. There is one night 
club which has a cover charge of twenty-five hard dollars. 
This is merely the admission charge. You can get real 
champagne for another twenty-five a bottle; that is, it 
is as real as cider and carbonated water can make it. 
There is also prewar gin about a week old. The patrons 
pay heavily for this. The customers sit around their 
tables all night, listening to the ribald singing, drinking 
bad wine and inhaling an atmosphere consisting mostly 
of rice powder and spots before the eyes. This is what is 
known in the big cities as life. If this is life I will take 
Patrick Henry’s second choice. Curiously enough the 
price of the liquor is jotted down on the check as B and B. 
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XVII 


ARRINGTON sprang up 

from the stump. ‘‘Let’s 

go to bed on that, shall 

we? I don’t mind confessing it 
will take a lot of thinking out.” 
““Why go to bed?” asked Midge, following him 
reluctantly through the screen of firs. “I won’t 
be able tosleep. There are a million questions —— 


Harry!” 

“What?” 

“There’s a light in your house. Did you leave 
it burning?” 

“No.” He stopped stock-still and drew the 


word out interminably. “‘Go ahead, Midge. Get 
to bed. I’ll stand here until you turn the 
corner of the porch. Don’t hurry.” 

She obeyed him to the letter, going on 
without even turning her head. He waited 
until she had disappeared and then struck 
across toward the light shining from his 
dining-room window. The a 
shades were up, and as he drew 
near he saw a stocky figure 
seated in the rocking-chair, 
which was tilted forward to 
keep it steady. It was D. T. 
Dobbs. Hesat with his elbows 
on the arms of the chair, his 
hands clasped and his eyes 
staring patiently at the wall. 
Beside him on the dining-room 
table lay the family Bible. The 
side door was swinging open 
and Harrington noticed as he 
passed into the hall that the 
lock had been sprung. 

“Hello, Mr. Dobbs. Idon’t 
have to ask how you got in.” 

“No,” said Dobbs, without 
moving even to look around; - 
“T used my knee. For acoun- 
try guy you keep pretty late 
hours.” 

“Have you been waiting 
long?” 

“Not so very. I had a feel- 
ing Bill was going to botch 
things, so I had myself wheeled 
up here at sixty miles an hour. ; 
Where have you been?” e iw 

“T had dinner next door, »v 
and saw Williams with a re- © . 
porter named Smith right af- | © 
terward.”’ 

“T know all that; I’ve seen * 
both those pretties. Where 
have you been since you left . 
Mr. Frazier?” : 

““Didn’t Williams tell you 
I’ve resigned?’ asked Harring- 
ton gently. 

“Yes; and he shot off some 
guff about your not wanting 
your pound of flesh, but I 
didn’t believe either joke.” 

“They weren’t jokes,” said 
Harrington. He drew out two 
chairs, sat on one and stretched his legs on the other. 

Dobbs swung around and looked at him with an amazing 
expression in his eyes. If it had not been for the rest of his 
face and the pendent leathery dewlaps hanging from his 
jowls, one would have said he was as kindly as the much- 
maligned bloodhound. 

“Eh, boy, what wouldn’t I give for a partner with your 
nerve! You can buy brains and you can buy nerve; but 
in our business you can’t buy, beg or steal the blend, and 
you’ve got it.” 

“You must want something.” 

“T want a lot of things, but all I’m asking for tonight 
is the flyleaf out of the Jones family Bible.” 

It was one of his bullet sentences; it started slow, but 
ended with the snap of a revolver shot. So that was why 
he had turned around and really felt kindly and genuinely 
yearned for a partner. Harrington laughed aloud—the 
laugh of a boy watching a fat man hurl a ball at a nigger 
head, and miss. 

“You can take it for all I care, Mr. Dobbs.” 
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“Begin at the Beginning,’’ Breathed Midge. ‘‘Tell Me Everything’’ 


“T can’t take it,” said Dobbs dryly, “unless you hand 
it to me.” 

“What do you want it for anyway?” asked Harrington, 
flipping open the cover of the Bible and examining it. 

“T want to look at a question mark I wrote in pencil at 
the foot of it.” ; 

‘“Why a question mark?” 

“That’s what I want to find out. I wrote it, and I’ve 
forgotten why. If you can believe I’m that big a bone- 
head, believe it. It’s true.” 

‘Looks to me as if the sheet had just slipped out and 
been swept up,” said Harrington, frowning. ‘‘I’ll ask the 
woman that cleans the place if you like, but I remember 
the page perfectly, and I can tell you why you wrote that 
question mark:”’ . 

“You can?” grunted Dobbs, shaken in spite of himself 
from his stolid base. 

“Tt was because you couldn’t find Harry Jones’ name.” 

Dobbs drove his right fist into his left palm. ‘‘That’s 
right! That’s why!’”’ He sank back with a sigh of relief 
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and let the chair rock, his heels 
held an inch or two above the 
floor. As the movement dimin- 
ished, just so did his satisfaction 
lessen, until his forehead became 
tightly puckered.in a frown. He planted 
his feet solidly and stared at Harrington 
with desperate intensity. It was the look 
of a man battling for his self-respect when 
pride is the only thing in the world he 
cares about. 

“‘There’s no reason you should make a 
fool of me,’’ he whispered hoarsely; “‘not 
one. I’ve been wrong on-things lots of 
times, but I’ve never been wrong on a man. 
You're straight, and if you’ll tell me where 
you’re heading I’ll go with you. If you'll 
show me your game I’ll help you play it. 
You’ve proved Jones didn’t get away with 
the bonds, and you say he didn’t bump 
Detwetter. All right, I’ll say the same. 
But so help me God, Harrington, if you try 
to add D. T. Dobbs to your 
collection of wrist bangles, I’ll 
hound you to hell, and you 
needn’t feel safe because you 
think you’ve got nothing to 
hide. I’m telling you. I’ll 
frame you in a black border 
three feet wide and seven feet 
long.” 

“You're excited,” said Har- 
rington, studying him curi- 
ously. “I don’t give a darn 
what you do.” 

Dobbs rocked to his feet 
with surprising agility. “‘That 
stands, does it?”’ 

“Yes, it stands,” said Har- 
rington, as if to humor him. 
“‘Can’t I offer you a bite to eat 
or something to drink before 
you go?” 

“No, thanks,” said Dobbs, 
started toward the door and 
turned. ‘Will you tell me 
something, Harrington, just 
for fun?” 

“Sure! Try me!” 

“Ts there nothing that wor- 
ries you? I mean aren’t you 
worried by just one little. thing in 
the world?” 

“No. Why should I be?” : 

“There’s a funny look about you 
that’s driving me cuckoo.” 

“‘T know what you mean,” said Har- 
rington, smiling up at him. ‘“‘I found 
out about that only tonight, Dobbs. 
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tinuously happy.” 

“Hfell!’”? gasped Dobbs, waved his 
hand and went. He walked with a 
rapid rolling gait to the corner of City Hall Park, where he 
found Williams and a negro chauffeur asleep in his high- 
powered car. ‘‘Wake up, Burly! Get going!” 

The driver came to attention instantly. ‘‘Where to, 
boss?” Sie 

“Did you get gas, water and oil?” 

“Yas-sir.” 

“Tires even?” 

“Yas-sir.”’ 

“Make the city by daylight.” « 

Williams stirred, yawned and scratched an eighteen- 
hour beard with a rasping noise. ‘ Did you make a monkey 
out of him, D. T. D.—like\ you said you would?” 

“Shut up!’’ snapped Dobbs as he drew up a rug and 
settled himself into one corner. : 

‘All right,”’ said Williams with oily meekness; “‘but tell 
me first if I have to go to Haiti.” 

“Not yet, and perhaps never. There’s something that 
was in my head once and isn’t there now. But it’s hanker- 
ing to break back into the belfry and if it ever hammers 
down the ivory gates you won’t have to go to Haiti.” 

“Thanks,” said Williams, drew up the other rug and slept. 


They had reached town hours before Harrington left his — 


house for the small /office in the State Street National 
| 


It’s because I’m profoundly and con-, 


a 
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whose door was soon to be labeled Assistant to the Presi- 
dent. His first day was a blank, and the next seven were 
almost equally uneventful, taken up as they were with the 
assembling of the parts of a new job. He was to attend 
only to such matters as would relieve Mr. Frazier of oner- 
ous duties, whether financial or civic, and the skill with 
which he sorted out a machine for himself that fitted 
into the intricate mechanism of the bank as a whole 
aroused his employer’s admiration to the danger point. 

“You must have worked in a bank before, Mr. Har- 
rington.” 

So eS, Sir. , 

“What bank?” 

Harrington smiled; without knowing it, he had ac- 
quired the habit of smiling every time he found himself in a 
tight place, and thereby dragging himself more than half- 
way out before he spoke. ‘‘This one, sir. I’ve never been 
in any other bank except to cash a check.” 

“You’re a fast learner,”’ said Mr. Frazier, wholly satis- 
fied without quite knowing why. “‘What did you want to 
see me about?” 

“May I sit down?” 

“Certainly.” 

“You’re one of the county commissioners, aren’t you?”’ 

aes alam. 2 

“Do you remember the conditions under which you 
and Mr. Treadle were put on the board?”’ 

“Perfectly. Our election was considered the biggest 
victory the Civic Betterment League had pulled off up to 
that time. If you mean how was it done, I can tell you 
that too. Fallahee was a boss, but he wasn’t rotten. I 
honestly believe he loved this town as much as I do. 
When the league started what it called the Watchdog 
Movement, I happen to know he passed along the word 
that if Treadle and I were nominated we'd be elected.” _ 


difference between morals and a moralist. 


‘‘Fallahee is dead,’’ said Harrington. 

Mr. Frazier laid down his pen and touched his buzzer. 
Miss Walker appeared at the door, and stopped as her 
eyes fell on Harrington. ‘I’m not to be disturbed by 
anyone, Miss Walker,” said Mr. Frazier; ‘‘there’s no ex- 
ception.” He half turned his chair toward Harrington as 
the door closed. ‘“‘I know Fallahee has been dead for 
months. What are you driving at?” 

“Don’t rush me,” begged Harrington. ‘I’ve got to lead 
up to this thing in my own way.” 

“Go ahead,” said Mr. Frazier, forcing his slow smile. 
“‘T’ll remain on the witness stand.” 

“You know the tide-water line between licit and illicit 
graft, don’t you?” 

“No, I don’t,” said the banker, his eyes hardening. “I 
can’t admit any such distinction.” 

“TLet’s you and I live with the truth for a while,” 
said Harrington quietly. “I'll talk while you think. 
You’ve just struck an attitude that hasn’t any more sub- 
stance in actual life than a stuffed scarecrow. It’s the old 
I’m going to 
tell you a lot of things you know; then I’m going to tell 
you one thing you don’t know. Productive graft is one of 
the greatest constructive forces this country has ever seen. 
The generally accepted formula nowadays is that a man 
who has been awarded a contract by town, county or state 
pays in 10 per cent through the secretary of the organiza- 
tion of the party that happens to be in power. The benefits 
of this arrangement simply smother the moralist. Do you 
want me to list them?”’ 

““You’re doing the talking.” 

“Here’s what the benefits do: They open the road to 
honest competition, because the organization no longer 
cares who gets the order. They hand the cash to an active 
and necessary machine, and not to a person or a group of 


individuals. They inform automatically all the members 
of a political division how much money has come into the 
communal locker—a mere sum in multiplication and addi- 
tion of published figures. They free the hands of party 
government by just so much as they relieve it from the 
necessity of begging money in exchange for favors, all the 
more sinister because they’re never put down in black and 
white. They ——” 

Mr. Frazier held up his hand and this time his smile 
was not forced. “I can guess the rest. Let’s have a few 
samples of what you consider illicit graft.” 

“Tl give you the meanest and the biggest. The mean- 
est is a form that has never dirtied this county—as far as I 
can find out. It consists in an unwritten rule that all 
orders must be signed in some metropolis, preferably New 
York. That means no cash passed, but an outlay on the 
part of the contractor amounting to from three to five hun- 
dred dollars on suites of rooms, wine, women and song.” 
He paused. 

“Now for the biggest,”’ said Mr. Frazier soberly. 

“The biggest is when the local boss rises in his might 
and makes the killing of his life—when the individual steps 
out to hamstring party, community and his fellow man.” 

“Dot your 7’s and cross your ?’s.”’ 

““What’s the business before the board this afternoon?” 

“We're going to sign the contract for a Nathan & 
Nathan Drop Lever Bridge—the best there is. It will be 
the biggest in this section of the state.”’ 

“That’s it,” said Harrington. ‘‘The Drop Lever is a 
Nathan & Nathan patent, and the Nathans have been ex- 
pelled from the National Society of Mechanical Engineers 
for certain practices. The minute you sign on the dotted 
line, Mr. Frazier, Ben Brosnahan will come in for two 
hundred and fifty-odd thousand hidden dollars on the way 

(Continued on Page 57) 


Quite Suddenly All Voluntary Movement Ceased, His Knees Sagged and He Began to Bend Backward in an Increasing Curve 
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How Britain Muddles Through 


HE Imperial Conference, which traces its hazy begin- 
(peat no further back than 1887, the year of the jubilee 
of Queen Victoria, has, within this short span of time, be- 
come one of the most august deliberative bodies to be found 
in all history. Its voice is the voice of four hundred and 
fifty million persons. Its decisionsrun through all the hemi- 
spheres and are binding, subject to parliamentary ratifica- 
tions, upon one-quarter of the inhabitants of the globe. 

Such were the power and scope of the Conference which 
sat in London a few weeks ago and declared that Britain 
and her Dominions were each and all equal one with an- 
other. It was further decreed that though the British For- 
eign Office shall continue to be the spokesman of the 
Empire in matters international, British ministers shall sign 
treaties in the name of Britain only and not for the Empire 
as a whole. Dominion ministers are henceforth to sign for 
the oversea nations which are to be bound. Each Dominion 
will assume its own obligations at its own pleasure, and none 
will be asked to live up to agreements not of its own mak- 
ing. The British Foreign Office will thus be shorn of its last 
claim to being the sole arbiter of relationships between the 
Empire and the outside world. The very title of the sov- 
ereign is to be modified to conform to changed conditions. 
Thus does the Commonwealth of Nations, in fact as well 
as in name, supersede the unwieldy Empire. 


In every land there are those who hail with delight every 


concession made by Britain to her Dominions—not because 
of any advantage which will accrue to either but because 
they regard these amenities as sure signs of weakness, as 
signs that the Empire is slipping and crumbling. No one 
can deny that the Commonwealth of Nations of 1927 isa less 
imposing structure than the towering edifice of 1887, the 
year which marked the completion of Queen Victoria’s half 
century upon the British throne. Nor can any sane ob- 
server deny that the new structure is less top-heavy than 
the old, that it sits on a broader base, that its strains are 
better distributed and that its equilibrium is more stable. 

It is hard to see how England could have bartered a cer- 
tain measure of her perilous grandeur for future security 
and good will any more wisely than she has done; or, 
once having made up her mind to the trade, how she could 
have put it through more gracefully or in a manner more 
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acceptable to her Dominions. The first law of survival is 
adaptation to circumstances and surroundings. Britain 
has perceived the existence of this law, has correctly inter- 
preted it and has applied it unsparingly to her own situa- 
tion. Britain bends, but never breaks. Weathering storms 
is one of the best things she does. Eight or nine centuries 
of catch-as-catch-can have made her an adept in falling on 
her feet. Today she is not only recovering from the great- 
est war in history but is at the same time paying the pen- 
alty for having been too slow to discard her outworn social 
and economic systems. Her heaviest burdens were piled 
up, not between 1914 and 1918 but in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Even had there been no World War, 
England would still have been subjected to the rending 
strains of major social readjustments. 

Many thoughtful Englishmen regard the future of their 
country with gloomy forebodings. Even though the coal 
strike has petered out and the outlook for trade and indus- 
try is distinctly brighter, their horizon is peopled with hos- 
tile shapes. The best they can hope is that their country 
will somehow muddle through. We cannot share this com- 
mon pessimism; nor yet do we believe that she will mud- 
dle through in the sense that she will blindly stagger to 
safety through a Slough of Despond. All history teaches us 
that when Englishmen are said to have muddled through 
the crises of the past they have actually hacked their way 
through by grit and courage, superior headwork and sturdi- 
ness of character. Much as Britain has suffered materially, 
she has not been bereft of these priceless advantages. They 
will serve her in the future no less effectually than they 
have served her in the past. 


Nothing in the Papers 


O REMARK is more often heard than “There’s 
N nothing in the paper this morning.’”’ Or perhaps the 
reader says that ‘‘it’s too big to read.”” The two criticisms 
do not destroy each other. Newspapers may be full of 
drivel, of silly nothings which make for useless and tiresome 
quantity. Much that is printed should not, cannot inter- 
est a person with even moderate intelligence and some 
thought for the preciousness of time. 

But the statement that there’s nothing in the paper is 
rarely true. Too often the reader who makes such a re- 
mark means that there is nothing sensational or shocking 
or salacious. He means that he is not stunned by the 
headlines or swept off his feet. In the daily drama of cur- 
rent events he may not be discerning enough to find much, 
but it is there for those who can see. 

One easy amusement which the long-distance railroad 
traveler can provide himself with at slight expense is to 
glance at the local papers taken on by porters at cities of 
any size. The variety and individuality which still per- 
vade the country’s press are healthy signs. Syndicates 
and chains have not yet wholly standardized the news- 
papers of all sections. There are patent comics and fea- 
tures common to thousands of mediums, but somewhere in 
most papers is to be found the local, individual point of 
view. 

There are good newspapers and very poor ones. They 
are vigorous or colorless, bold or timid, clean or besmirched. 
Excellence is not sectional or based on census returns. 
Wholesome, intelligent and valuable papers are found in 
cities much smaller than those that occasionally harbor a 
weak or tawdry sheet. Journalism is still one of the great 
fields for success or failure, for the real measuring of men. 
No standardizing process has yet eclipsed these mirrors of 
men, good and bad. 

Time—lots of it—is wasted in reading newspapers. But 
the press has the right to be considered a great educational 
force. It all depends on how the paper is read. There may 
be nothing in it that resembles the outbreak of the World 
War. Fortunately there is not a first-page or whole-page 
murder every day. 

But running through every issue of almost every news- 
paper is the stream of current life. A thousand minor 
items, international, national and, above all, local, are of 
interest to those who see and think. The smaller doings of 
a people are what make history in the end—the little civic, 
business, educational, industrial, financial and political 
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happenings. The real test, or one of the real tests, of an 
educated man is the ability to find something in the paper 
without spending his whole day reading it. 


The Redwood Crisis 


FTER negotiations extending over a period of several \ 
A years an agreement has been reached between one of : 
the large lumber companies on the Pacific Coast and such 
organizations as are,interested in preserving intact what is : 
generally considered the most superb forest of redwood y 
trees of any size. This grove consists of the Bull Creek and 
Dyerville flats in California. Within the length of time ; 
4 
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agreed upon, a sum of between five and a half and six anda 
half million dollars must be paid to the private owners of 
these trees or they will be cut for commercial purposes. 

It has been said that the redwood is perhaps the best ; 
known by reputation of any tree in America. Yet the 
larger and more monumental forests of redwoods are less 
visited than any other scenic feature. Many touristshave _ 
seen the smaller groves near San Francisco, but the forests 
of maximum growth and age are as yet known to few, 
although in no sense inaccessible, stretching as they do 
in all the majesty of their centuries of growth along the __ 
northern coast of California. 

Except for a relatively few areas that have been saved __ 
for the people by gift or purchase, the giant redwoods are 
owned by private interests. They cannot be withdrawn, 
like so many Western forests, from the public lands and 
given the title of national forest or national park. They 
must be purchased through private negotiation or by 4 
county or state condemnation. The owners are entitled : 
to cut down these most marvelous of trees, and will con- a 
tinue to do so even though ill-informed or superficial writ- q 
ers and agitators describe the lumbermen as murderers. A 
great industry is based upon the utilization of the redwood 
tree and its products, and it is primarily a business prob- __ 
lem which must be approached in a businesslike way to q 
work out a balanced program between the scenic values __ 
and those of an economic nature. 

On the other hand, years of study by foresters and scien- 
tists have resulted in the firm and settled conviction that 
the Bull Creek and Dyerville redwood forests are without 
an equal. As long as the attempt is being made to save a 
substantial area, it seems wise to save the finest. 

It is true that the lumbermen have taken up a vigorous 
program of reforestation, which may possibly in time be of 
commercial use to them and prevent the disappearance of 
redwood timber. But too many centuries are required to 
create a giant redwood for any of us now living to be much 
interested, except from the strictly commercial viewpoint, 
in any reforestation efforts. 

It is unfortunate that more Americans have not visited 
the great redwood forests. They do not bring to mind the 
story of kings, as do the shrines of Europe. There is no 
connotation of patriotism, as at Valley Forge or Mount 
Vernon. They tell of living things rather than of the deat 
of life for half a thousand years. , 

But a modern power saw makes short work of even ‘thee = 
long-spanned trees, Five hundred years are as nothing 
to a lumber mill. The sunshine and soil, ocean mists and 
clouds, and time in all its full abundance, have created the 
redwood tree. No words can describe its strength and 
graceful beauty alive; yet anyone can desexibe| the shin- 
gles into which it is sawed. 

The Save-the-Redwoods League rozarda the preserva- 
tion of the Bull Creek and Dyerville areas as its paramount 
duty to the public. Never have more careful and painstak- 
ing efforts been made to arrive at a fair price for a piece of _ 
property. The sum is large, but the property is of extraor- 
dinary commercial value. That it has an even higher value 
no one will deny who has ever seen this forest. i 

The state of California may yet be persuaded to con- — 
tribute toward the purchase. But like other states, it is 
overburdened with bond-issue proposals already. No indi- 
vidual who contributes to the saving of these trees can 
ever regret such a gift. In every life there are times or — 
moments of exaltation, of attainment of the highest values. — 
No man or woman can gaze upon the redwoods and fail to ~ 
have that portion of life enriched. 
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ILL Edsel Ford carry on? 

There is a tradition that the sons of great men 

never step into their fathers’ shoes. No matter 
how capable may be the son who follows his father, the 
wise heads will'‘wag: “Yes, he’s all right, but he’ll never 
be the man his father was.” 

In point of fact, many a rich man’s son goes his father 
one better. Only a few fail. But the facts have never 
altered the tradition. 

The five largest business concerns of this country— 
which means of the world—are the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, the Ford Motor Company, the 
United States Steel Corporation, the General Motors Cor- 
poration, and the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. 
Four of these companies are owned by stockholders— 
thousands of stockholders. No one man holds even a 
working control of the stock of any of them. The fifth 
company—the Ford Motor Company—is owned by three 
people—Henry Ford, Mrs. Henry Ford, and their son, 
Edsel Bryant Ford. The Steel Corporation is still in the 
charge of the founder, Judge Gary. John D. Rockefeller 
founded the Standard Oil Company, but for many years he 
has had little or nothing to do with its management, and his 
son has never been in the management. General Motors 
long since passed out of the hands of William C. Durant, 
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who organized it. The founder of only one of these com- 
panies is dead—Theodore N. Vail. 

The chairmen and presidents of nearly all the large cor- 
porations have been elected to their positions solely on 
merit. Of the officers of the four companies whose stock is 
widely held, only Judge Gary has a heavy personal invest- 
ment in hiscompany. The chief officers of the other com- 
panies are not rich men and their salaries form the largest 
items of their incomes. Neither their own stock holdings 
nor the holdings of their relatives elected them to office. 

The well-being of the country is bound up with the con- 
duct of its great corporations. If a dozen of them were to 
fall into utterly incapable hands at the same time, produc- 
tion and consumption would be so thrown out of balance 
that we should suffer more real injury than would be 
caused by a tremendous invading army. Prosperity hangs 
on the balance of production and consumption, and the 
beam works on a knife edge. That is why the managers of 
great corporations have to be considered as public officers 
and not as private citizens. That is why it is a matter of 
public moment who will run the Ford industries when 
Henry Ford goes to join his fathers. 


There are several facets to this interest. One is the 


_ general belief that Henry Ford has so much of genius that 


no one can carry on just as he has—that his empire will 
crumble with him. Another side is that 
the succession is not going to be deter- 
mined by the pooling of the minds of a 


THE KID THAT DOESN’T GROW UP 
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amuel Crowther 


number of people, but by the accident of birth. The heir 
apparent is Edsel Ford, who is the only child of Henry 
Ford. He is now thirty-three years old. Already he owns 
about a half interest in the Ford industries. Some day 
he will own the remaining half, and then he will be not 
only the richest man in the world but the richest man the 
world has ever known. By general agreement the Ford 
fortune is considered to date as having benefited the coun- 
try. No one begrudges anything to Henry Ford. On the 
other hand, many hold that a great fortune can be a men- 
ace. No fortune has ever become a menace, for when in- 
capably managed, fortunes quickly shrink to a harmless 
size. Of more real importance than the menace question 
is this: Has Edsel Ford the ability to manage the fortune 
represented by these industries? 

He is the heir, whether or no, to a vast industrial empire. 
He is not the heir to a fortune, for, although the Ford 
Motor Company carries a cash balance in the neighborhood 
of $300,000,000, that money belongs to the business and 
the Fords themselves have almost no outside investments. 
The whole Ford fortune, outside of the business, will hardly 
run to $10,000,000, and this would probably lose half its 
value if it had to be converted quickly into cash. The 
personal holdings are insignificant when compared with 
the $1,000,000,000 which their industrial holdings are 
easily worth as going concerns. 

Edsel Ford is the heir to a job, and there never has been 
a job quite like it, either in diversity or in magnitude. 

(Continued on Page 77) 


So: 


No Such Luck 


; WAS the. night 
Deir Christmas, 
and Santa Claus 
stood by a_ fireside 
and gazed in a pon- 
derous mood at the 
stockings that 
hung by the chim- 
ney in rows; 
and what puz- 
zled Saint Nick 
was the length 
of these hose, 
for he’d 
heard Mrs. 
Claus say 
that fash- 
ion de- 
crees that 
the girls 
roll their 
stockings 
and show their 
pink knees. Then 
old Santa winked sly- 
ly, and laughed with 
good will: ‘‘ But they don’t 
roll the stockings they 
want me to fill!’ 
—Mary Kathryn Hanson. 


Playing Safe 


SHREWD and thrifty Pennsylvania 

Dutch farmer got into a boundary 
dispute with his neighbor. The battle 
waxed hot and the farmer sought legal 
aid. 

After stipulating that there was to be 
no fee unless there were grounds for legal 
action, he gave the lawyer a detailed and 
graphic account of the trouble. 

“Fine!” the lawyer exclaimed. “‘The 
case is air-tight. The other fellow hasn’t 
got a leg to stand on. My advice is ten 
dollars, and for a fifty-dollar retainer I’ll 
start suit at once.” 


“No,” said the farmer; ‘‘no, I guess you better not. I From microscopic microbes of the minimum intelligence, 


told you the other fellow’s side.” 


Elephants 


HE strangest thing in Nature is her wonderful proliferance, 


—Hal Ressler. 
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DRAWN BY R BERT L, DICKEY 
Whiskers, the Barber’s Dog, Announced Yesterday That the Trick Poodle of 
Bunkum’s Big Show Would be in for a Hair-Cut at Noon Today. Gus, the 
Butcher’s Dachshund, Was Late, But Gus’ Structure Was Such That He 
Easily Made the Front Line 


Remarkable not only for their physical exuberance 
But for their long proboscis, or cylindrical protuberance, 
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Consider tiny ants, for instance, weighable 
in milligrams, ’ 

Alongside hefty elephants we scarce can 
weigh in kilograms; 

A single footstep, planted firm, of any brand 
of elephants, 

Converts a happy hill of ants into a very 
hell of ants. 

To trample fellow creatures thus is certainly 
no trick of ants— 

No wonder other animals to elephants are 
sycophants, 

For rather than be flattened, they flatter 
them with reverence, 

And thus avoid, by sufferance, their lives’ 
untimely severance. 

Theirs is the John L. Sullivan’s, the Cali- 
ban’s, preéminence, 

Most ponderously practicing the art of fear 
disseminance. 

And yet, when white, these beasts acquire 
the elements of elegance, 

Have suppliants, much cirewmstance, and 
strut like sacred pelicans; 

Their coming forth’s a swell event, they’re 
treated with all deference, 

And offered, for their appetites, whatever 
has their preference. 

And finally I may remark, though the fact 
has little relevance, 

The English language can afford no perfect 
rime for “elephants.” 

—George Jay Smith. 


The Country Editor’s 
Catechism 


HAT did Bill Jones do? Ans. He 
accepted a lucrative and responsible 
position. 

Who left for New York today? Ans. 
Miss Mary Smith, one of our most popular 
young ladies, departed today for the great 
metropolis. Our loss is New York’s gain. 

What is the proper way to refer to Hi 
Hanks, our leading advertiser? Ans. Mr. 
Hiram Hanks, our genial and esteemed 
fellow citizen, left yesterday on a business 
trip to Chicago. 


How did the announcement of the wedding come? Ans. 
To elephants, creation’s top, most affluent and swelly gents, The wedding came as a great surprise to the many friends 
of the young couple. 

How should a birth be reported? Ans. The stork left a 


With which they can propel a van, and yet—an odd con-  ten-pound baby boy with Mr. and Mrs. Harold Brown last 


comitant— 


Not only in productiveness but also range of difference, Decide which peanut offered has a succulence predominant. 


Alin Evening in the Home Forty Years Ago 


night. Congratulations, Harold. 


(Continued on Page 71) 
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; SOUP 


Sor brighter, 


better meals! 


{ee meals every day! One thousand 

and ninety-five meals a year! No wonder 
some one has said that the general who directs 
the campaign of the family dining table is the 
true national heroine, deserving of all praise 
for her ingenuity, resourcefulness and varied 
knowledge! And it is a truth known to every 
skillful housewife that the greatest success 
comes to her who has the gift of imparting 
sparkle and attractiveness to her meals. 

Invariably you will find that such an 
experienced “‘strategist’”’ in meal planning uses 
soup as one of her most effective means of 
giving the bright touch to her menus. She 
realizes that soup offers a deliciousness of 
flavor, a variety, a temptation to the appetite 
which no other food can supply in quite the 
same way. 


PPETITE! <A _ healthy, eager, alert 
appetite! If the people for whom you 
provide have it, you know your daily problem 
is being solved. A plate of piping-hot, delicious 
soup sends a glow of satisfaction about the 
table, arouses the appetite, makes it keen and 
active. This is the great value of soup. It 
not only nourishes, but it causes the digestive 
juices to flow more freely, increasing the desire 
for food and promoting digestion of other 
foods. 

This explains why healthy people crave 
soup and relish it so eagerly. Wise nature has 
given us a special fondness for this hot, liquid 
food because it acts as such a wholesome and 
invigorating stimulant. For this reason food 
experts include soup in the daily menus which 
they recommend for the family table. 


yee NOW that it is so easy and convenient 
for you to obtain the best of soups at 
your store, let them help you constantly in the 
task of providing brighter, better meals for 
your home. Begin now and serve soup daily 
for the next two weeks, as an experiment. 
Notice how much it adds to everybody’s 
enjoyment and how much it saves you! 

Visit your grocer’s and familiarize yourself 
with all the delightful and different kinds of 
soups you will find there, already prepared 
and cooked for you by makers of world-wide 
reputation. Tempting vegetable purees, such 
as Tomato, Pea, Celery, Asparagus and Bean 
Soups which, by the way, you will often serve 
as Cream Soups. Hearty substantial soups, 
such as Vegetable, Vegetable-Beef, Beef, Ox 
Tail, Mock Turtle, Mulligatawny, Chicken, 
Chicken-Gumbo, Mutton, Pepper Pot, and 
Clam Chowder. Dainty clear soups, such as 
Consomme, Bouillon, Julienne, Printanier. 


We blend the best with careful pains 
In skillful combination 

And every single can contains 
Our business reputation. 


A 
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T BEST, writ- 
ing anauto- 
biography 

is very much like 
weaving a lumin- 
ous veil with 
which to soften 
your harsher fea- 
tures. You may 
work into it your 
sublimer preju- 
dices and more 
valorous thoughts 
without giving any 
very distinct im- 
pression of the hu- 
man being youstill 
are beneath these 
bright blandish- 
ments. So much 
of actual living is 
contradictory to 
the good things, 
and even the bad 
things, you can 
tell about it. 

Precisely so, 
you may recall 
that one of the top 
notches of the 
preparations I 
made for starting 
out upon this pil- 
grimage of eman- 
cipation was that 
I left my Scrip- 
tures behind me. 
My idea was that 
I had made living 
unnecessarily 
hard by going back too frequently to the Copy Book of 
the Almighty’s will and word to try myself out by the 
fiercer gospels. I was not all spirit. I had spent fifty years 
endeavoring to produce an honorable human being in the 
flesh, and it seemed to me that I had become too dependent 
upon the directions of my heavenly Father, as grown-up 
sons and daughters sometimes remain disgracefully be- 
holden to their parents. I was for coming of age, so to 
speak, going off into the world to try out the person I really 
was, weak or strong, without praying or fasting or being 
suspicious enough to take tests in the Beatitudes in order 
to find out how I was progressing. 

Naturally I was not counting upon being laid by the 
heels for two months at Santa Barbara. My plan was to 
whisk brightly from one continent to another and to do 
every single thing I wanted to do. 

The Lord Himself never prepared a shrewder test for one 
of His strongest saints. The only result of which I can 
boast is that I did not develop the grumbling egotism of 
Job and give myself airs about holding fast to my integrity. 
A man covered with boils has very little chance in Nature 
to damage his integrity. The worst one I ever knew was 
suddenly bereaved of all his temptations by the loss of the 
use of his legs. It was astonishing how rapidly he grew in 
grace. 

I had already received some inklings of our greater God 
by figuring out why the rain falls alike on the just and the 
unjust, not regardless of me, but grandly regardful of the 
whole order of things in Nature, in favor of all life—a char- 
acteristic of every great law made without favoritism. 

Therefore if I had got a bad heart by transgressing the 
laws of health it was of no use to lash myself about it. 
The sensible prayer of penitence was to lie still, endeavor to 
recover and join the procession of happier adventurers in 
living as soon as possible. I can be as rational as anyone, 
if you concede me the Almighty as a premise. Even so, I 
cannot claim that I was always capable of this highly 
intellectual grandiloquence toward Providence. There 
were times at night when I could not sleep for pain and 
loneliness, when I dropped all this camouflaging and craved 
a more intimate heavenly Father. More than once I re- 
member, in an anguish of restlessness, folding my hands 
and giving way to my earliest remembered petition: 


“Now I lay me down to sleep; 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 
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Mrs. Harris at the Entrance of the Spring Road 


The strongest of us do these little foolish things in the 
dark before the Lord. I suppose there is some provision 
in the great law of His mercies to cover these weaknesses. 
Anyway I used to get by with that infantile prayer some- 
times and did fall asleep. The trouble was that at other 
times it would not work. This was late in May, 
as I remember, before the earthquake at 
Santa Barbara in June. Now and then the 
little cottage where I lay used to have 
rigors in the deeper, darker hours of 
the night. The floor beneath my 
bed seemed to buck up and un- 
dulate with a sickening motion. 
The windows would rattle for 
the briefest moment, like the 
teeth of a house chattering. 
But when I reached up, 
turned on the light and 
looked gingerly over the side 
of the bed, the floor would 
be smooth, the windows as 
steady as clear eyes above 
the rolling tides of the ocean 
beyond. But I could not get 
over feeling pop-eyed. I 
might have recited every 
prayer and litany known to 
man then in vain. As far as I 
have been able to discover there 
are no specific directions in the 
Seriptures about how to calm our- 
selves when the very earth beneath one 
seems to turn over and shake its foot in 
abad dream. My feeling is that it is not so 
much a flaw in the earth as it is a flaw in the 
order of things. It is a positive manifestation of 
disorder there. And I am sufficiently rational to take what 
license I need to cover my flaws by observing the patience 
with which the Almighty works out this in the great plan. 
A star must behave very badly indeed before it is snatched 
from its orbit and cast into the shimmering dust heap of 
the universe. And the most righteous star in the heavens 
has not striven harder than I have to stay in the straight 
and narrow way, always wishing for a broader, more 
circuitous route. 

I do not know if I was the only one who felt these tre- 
mors, being very imaginative and nervous at the time, or if 


Doctor Harris 
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it was a mere co- 
incidence, but it is 
a fact that more 
people invariably 
called upon me 
the next day. It 
seemed to me that 
they were more 
solicitous about 
how I felt, and 
that their manner 
was singularly 
cheerful. But 
never a word 
about that tremor 
of the night before. 
I was equally po- 
lite, having dis- 
covered that it is 
as bad form in 
California to refer 
to these misde- 
meanors of the 
earth as it would 
be to talk scandal 
about every man’s 
and woman’s near- 
est relative there. 
So I lifted a steady 
glance up to each 
visitor, without a 
flicker to betray 
the lying coward 
I really was, and 
matched their un- 
usually sprightly 
conversation with 
my own faked 
gayety, probably 
in a fainter voice 
than usual, but very good stuff at that, to come from the 
hollow tomb of my terrors. And I envied them their cour- 
age, as I have rarely conceded this superiority to others. 
What I have to say about the people of the West Coast 
in this connection is that I believe they are the bravest on 
this earth. Endowed with the sensitiveness and 
enthusiasms of youth to a degree I never 
imagined possible in mature men and 
women, they are never mastered by 
fears of these terrifying unnatural 
phenomena, but they show a dig- 
nity of silence and courage rarely 
equaled by the most valorous 
army going into action. And 
they always go immediately 
into action when one of these 
earth disasters overtakes 
them. If their city is dam- 
aged they make haste to 
erect other fairer buildings 
upon the ruins. They have 
made a garden of the desert 
and lifted up an invincible 
civilization upon a land 
where other races faded 
away. And they will be there 
when the last flow of the earth 
in that place has shaken down 
into firm foundations, living in 
castles of loveliness raised by im- 
mortal faith in the light of the sun. 
Whatever record of their limitations 
these pages may contain, I have no words 
to express my admiration of their heroic 
spiritual quality. 
Looking back now at the breathless invalid I 
was at this time, I am astonished to realize that my thoughts 
never wavered from the purpose I had in the beginning of 
making a long pilgrimage. I was still outward-bound. My 
mind was a ship of many sails upon a quiet sea, day after 
day, as I lay alone in that bright room with the tides of the 
ocean roaring in and out beneath my windows; with the 
fogs rising out of it like gray curtains enfolding me, making 
all things dim; with the wind of the desert blowing across 
purple mountains to lift the curtain and reveal again the 
majestic loveliness of that great golden rim of the world. 
SAAS td on Page 28) 


CHRYSLER 


The Supreme Interpretation of 
Chrysler Standardized Quality 


The Chrysler plan of Quality Stand- 
ardization differs from, and is supe- 
rior to, ordinary manufacturing 
practice and methods, because it de- 
mands fixed and inflexible quality 
standards which enforce the same 
scrupulously close limits—the same 
rigid rule of engineering exactness 
—the same absolute accuracy and 
precision of alignment and assem- 
blage—in the measurement, the ma- 
chining and the manufacturing of 
every part, practice and process in 
four lines of Chrysler cars—“50”, 
“60”, “zo” and Imperial ‘80”—so 
that each individual car shall be the 
Supreme Value in its own class. 


ED 


Eight body styles, priced from $2495 
to $3595, f. o. b. Detroit, subject to 
current Federal excise tax. 


MODEL NUMBERS 
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You may be perfectly satisfied with the smooth- 
ness, riding easement, acceptable performance, and 
luxury of the car you already own; you may think you 
have experienced those qualities in their finest form;— 


_until you ride in the Chrysler Imperial “80” . . . From that 


moment you will never again be fully satisfied with 
any other car but the Imperial “80”. For Chrysler 
engineering and manufacturing have conferred upon 
the Imperial “80” such a rare new degree and kind of 
motoring luxury that the Imperial “80” is being re- 
garded everywhere, by those who demand the best, as 
the logical successor to the finest cars of yesterday. 


All Chrysler models —‘*50’’, ‘60’, ““70’’ and Imperial ‘‘80’’—will be exhibited at the National Automo- 
bile Shows; at the annual special model display at the Commodore Hotel during the New York Show, 
Jan. 8-15, and at the Balloon Room of the Congress Hotel during the Chicago Show, Jan. 29-Feb. 5. 


CHRYSLERT SALES” CORPORATION, ~DETROIT;.. MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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‘(Continued from Page 26) 
It was like resting in a long furlough of dreams. Nothing 
to do but to go on presently; nothing else to win or lose; 
not much more of life to live; delivered from the fears I 
have always had of the weariness and loneliness of old age. 
The leaves from the tallest tree must fall. .So be it. 

I felt blessed and free at last, with a long bright road to 
travel in the happy wind of my spirit, until some day, 
somewhere, the mere leaf of me would come fluttering 
down. I could not have been in my own mortal senses or I 
should not have been so rational about death. As it was, 
the only thing I feared was those sickening sensations of 
the rumpling earth. My imagination revealed to me widen- 
ing cracks far below the surface, and immeasurable hollow, 
stinking depths below these cracks, filled with heat and gas; 
and it seemed to me that the water tasted more and more 
of sulphur and brimstone, or whatever that Old Testa- 
ment stuff is! But there were only a few of these tremors, 
and since nobody admitted them, I was more than half 
persuaded that my own imagination had quaked be- 
neath me. 

On the whole, these were days of the happiest rey- 
elations, with only the briefest recurrence of pain and 
distress. One thing that sticks most vividly in my recol- 
lection of this period is the feeling of friendliness I enjoyed 
toward the people who came and went; not gratitude, not 
quite affection, but such artless confidence as children 
enjoy in their relation to others. No doubts, no questions 
in my mind about whether they were worthy or unworthy. 
I seemed only to know the goodness of their hearts, and 
nothing else mattered. Not since my conversion many, 
many years ago have I had such incontestably correct 
knowledge of my fellow men and women. 

Therefore I am admitting, in case your attention has 
already been riveted upon the fact, that some of the think- 
ing I did then was not in keeping with the kind one is sup- 
posed to do in the sublimated state of sweetness and light. 
Maybe something I had read or heard said stirred up my 
old righteousness; then I would take a day off from being 
a placid invalid propped high on my pillows, and go 
housecleaning in the world at large with all the violence of 
a virtuous termagant. At such times I used the pen for a 
broom and scribbled blasting notes of my opinions until the 
very sweat of morality popped out on my brow. After that 
a sleepless night attended by rigors of the house and severe 
palpitations of my own heart would reduce me to meekness 
and that faint air of hallowed goodness which, I am per- 
suaded, endeared me to my visiting friends the next day, 
they being un- 
aware of the ani- 
mosities of mind I 
had practiced, to 
the point of ex- 
haustion, which 
had reduced me to 
this softness of 
spirit. 

The only way I 
ean account for 
these spells is that 
the noble Pharisee 
never dies in the 
humblest of us. 
Once in so often 
we must get up, 
sweep out the 
faults and fallacies 
of other people 
simply by showing 
off to ourselves, if 
not to the world 
at large. I shall 
copy in some of 
these sweepings as 
soon as I have 
sung another 
psalm or two. 

No sooner was 
I strong enough to 
hold a book in my 
hand than I began 
to remember the 
Bible, passages in 
it, not those pre- 
servative ones we 
use for our salva- 
tion, like the Com- 
mandments and 
the Beatitudes, 
but the scenery 
which it contains. 
All that is written 
with a vividness 
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and power not found in any other literature, because it is 
something infinitely more than mere literature—a majestic 
record of the truth, from the sublime photography of crea- 
tion spread out in Genesis to that luminous vision of the 
blind man, John, in Revelation, conceived, to be sure, in 
the gaudy terms of the Hebraic imagination, but ineffably 
splendid, and a faithful in- 
terpretation of the sub- 
stance of the last things we 
hope for. 

I had passed through a 
desert, seen one of those 
chapters of the Old Testa- 
ment of the earth, since I 
had opened a Bible. And 
now I wanted to read again 
certain hot, dusty passages 
in it, as we go back and 
study for a long time some 
great masterpiece after we 
have seen the original from 
which it was painted. There 
are many wild scenes laid 
in the books of the prophets 
which always seemed to me 
unbelievably remote in time 
and incredibly desolate, but 
full of the motion and color 
which we are no longer able 
to impart to the most ter- 
rible tragedy, like this de- 
scription Habakkuk gives 
of “that bitter and hasty 
nation,’ the Chaldeans, 
when he was standing some- 
where in‘ his long priestly 
robes, threatening the Jews 
with these marauders as a punishment sure to come upon 
them because of their sins. ‘Their horses also are swifter 
than the leopards, and are more fierce than the evening 
wolves; and their horsemen shall spread themselves, and 
their horsemen shall come from far; they shall fly as the 
eagle that hasteth to eat. They shall come all for violence; 
their faces shall sup up as the east wind, and they shall 
gather the captivity as the sand.”’ I have listened to some 
fairly able cursers in the name of the Lord in my day, but 
not one who had such a grasp upon the pigment words of 
disaster. 


PHOTO, BY EOWARD S. CURTIS STUDIOS 


The Cathedral of Pines Back of the Garden With Mrs. Harris’ Cabin in the Background 
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These old seers who depended upon inspiration were 
sublimely independent of the rules of rhetoric which en- 
slave our best writers and speakers now. Habakkuk mixed 
his metaphors enough to compare horses and riders with 
leopards, wolves, eagles and the east wind in the furious 
flash of color, ferocity and speed as they rode across the 
burning sands upon their 
victims. And he took only 
a couple of sentences, com- 
posed chiefly of frightful 
nouns and galloping verbs, 
in which to paint his pic- 
ture. I do not remember 
that leopards are renowned 
for their swiftness, but you 
get the spots of their glis- 
tening hides, the impression 
of the sneaking, noiseless 
advance of these horsemen, 
from that highly effective 
mistake he made in the 
choice of a simile. The 
wolfish rapacity of these 
riders, of their garments fly- 
ing like the wings of eagles 
descending upon their yie- 
tims. And for once in your 
life you see men with ray- 
enous faces coming like a 
wind with a thousand 
tongues to lick up their cap- 
tives, piled ‘‘as the sand.” 
The construction is bad, 
but who in our times can 
paint with the strokes of so 
few words a picture that 
will last as long? 

Just so, having lain for so many days in a sort of gram- 
matical quietness, I wanted to read words lawlessly flung 
together in a passion of prophecy, with that rearing, plung- 
ing gait verbs never attain in our times. I wanted to 
refresh my memory about Sennacherib and the fate that 
overtook him and his riders. Going through a desert, no 
matter how swiftly you travel, is like going through the 
immemorial past. Ages and ages lie buried there. You 
feel them. I had just had this experience. The bright- 
ness, the horrible stillness of the great Western desert lay 
in my memory like a hot vision. Former things, even to 

the- beginning of 
all things, seemed 
closer to me, as if 
the element of 
time had been re- 
moved for a mo- 
ment from con- 
sciousness, and I 
had got back into 
the Old Testa- 
ment, and literally 
perceived the ve- 
racity of that 
greatest of all hu- 
man dramas. 

My suspicion is 
that it depends 
upon where you 
read the Bible, 
what impression 
you receive of it, 
and that this is 
not the case with 
other books. One 
would not, I imag- 
ine, derive the 
same ideas from 
reading the Scrip- 
tures in China, for 

* example, as he 
would from study- 
ing them in Bos- 
ton. I cannot 
imagine how it 
would be at the 

North Pole. For 

some strange rea- 

son I cannot asso- 
ciate any kind of 

Scriptural scenery 

with the Arctic 

regions. I recall 
storms enough by 

(Continued on 

Page 81) 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT 


BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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she was in her parents’ room, the decanter 
and glass had been left and she was drink- 
ing with an exciting sense of sin. The sin 
was immediately evident to her in a delight- 
ful warm glow; in a mirror she saw that 
after the smallest amount of sherry her 
cheeks were transformed by color. She 
must whisper to Annis, when she was cer- 
tain they wouldn’t be heard, that she had 
been drinking wine. She, at least, hadn’t 
merely talked about smoking. 

And when she was married, on a lordly 
terrace followed by her greyhounds—but, 
she reminded herself, Lord Hope hadn’t 
asked her yet. He hadn’t shown conclu- 
sively that he loved her. However, pri- 
vately she was almost certain that he did. 
Wasn’t it nice about papa? He would be 
able to give them—Eric and _ herself—so 
much, 


The room given to Eulalia Seyffert was 
not ruffied in pink silk and there were no 
love birds on the walls. The truth was that 
it was quite bare and small. It was on the 
third floor, close to the servants’ quarters 
and the bath was far down a hall. She had, 
too, little trouble in raising her sole win- 
dow; no one had done this for her, and con- 
sequently the room was unbearably hot. 
Yet Eulalia felt no sense of grievance. She 
was a girl with a very grateful nature, she 
was impressed by the kindliness of people in 
general, specially pleased by the fact that 
her Aunt Caroline had her at all. She 
thought Mirelle was as stylish as possible 
and hoped that Annis Varney liked her. It 
was natural, with what they had in common, 
for the two girls to whisper together a great 
deal. Eulalia wasn’t hurt because they ig- 
nored her; she was only sorry to miss what 
they might be saying. 

She took off the dress she had worn to 
the cricket match and, carefully folding the 
sleeves, she laid it on a bed. Then she was 
so hot she had to rest for a little. What a 
various and exciting day it had been, and 
almost the best was yet to come—a dinner 
party. Eulalia wondered where she would 
be seated. Not in a very important place, 
of course; she was such an unimportant 
person; but she’d be where she could see 
and hear almost everything. She was tre- 
mendously interested in Lord Hope’s voice; 
it was the first English voice she had ever 
listened to, and sometimes she positively 
couldn’t understand the things he said. He 
was, Eulalia thought, a very nice boy, even 
if he was alord. Lord Hope! It was funny, 
but he blushed like a girl. He blushed, but 
it couldn’t be possible that he, an actual 
lord, was shy. ; 

Probably, she went on romantically, he 
would marry Mirelle—her Aunt Caroline 
had intimated as much—and then she 
would be Lady Hope. Live in England. 
Eulalia wasn’t sure that she personally 
would like that, with everything so strange. 
But on the other hand, she would go any- 
where with the man she loved and who 
loved her. But she had nothing to worry 
about where England was concerned, she 
went on; nolord would marry her and take 
her away from Plainfield. She didn’t expect 
that; but love, some day, she did expect. 
Love. Eulalia was a little confused at re- 
peating that magical word, even silently, to 
herself. It wasn’t delicate. But suddenly 
she grew even bolder. 

She wanted love and she wanted it soon. 
Her cheeks grew hot, her attitude defiant. 
There wasn’t, after all, any harm in think- 
ing about it. Yes, she wanted to be in love; 
with a young man of blue eyes and fair 
hair, who rather blushed when she gazed at 
him. She didn’t know anyone like that, she 
thought, but he might come along. Young 
men were very handsome in white, with 
brightly striped caps on their fair hair. Her 
mind returned to Hope; she had understood 
very little of the cricket match, but she 
realized that he had done extremely well— 
when he had walked across the grass every- 
one applauded. Mirelle exclaimed that he 
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had carried his bat. Mirelle! She had a very 
great deal, but then she was correspond- 
ingly sweet about it, and wore the loveliest 
clothes. 

She couldn’t sit there thinking forever, 
Eulalia recognized; it was time for her to 
get out her own dress for the evening. At 
last, she considered, she would look almost 
as nice as the other girls, in her best or- 
gandie. Eulalia had never worn it and she 
stood regarding it lovingly—the sleeves of 
gauze were quite enormous, the green- 
ribbon sash was lovely and fresh, the skirt 
fell really beautifully. Of course she 
hadn’t silk stockings, but her cotton ones 
were fine, and only very rich girls—girls 
like Annis and Mirelle—had real silk. Her 
petticoat, too, was crisp and white; she had 
borrowed an iron and pressed it in the 
pantry before leaving for the game. Yes, 
Aunt Caroline would have no cause to be 
ashamed of her at dinner, and with a very 
happy heart she proceeded to dress. 

The gas jet was so high that Eulalia was 
forced to stand on a stool to heat her 
curling iron; by the time she reached the 
bureau mirror it was half cool; but at last 
she got her hair frizzed. Then, however, she 
was so hot she had to sit again; and she re- 
called how awful it had been when she’d 
nearly fallen from the tallyho. Right into 
Lord Hope’s arms. He had been just scar- 
let. She mustn’t act clumsy like that again, 
since it upset her Aunt Caroline. Uncle 
Engle’s joke—she supposed it was a joke, 
because Annis Varney had laughed—had 
been a little hard to meet. She was.a little 
afraid of him. But that, Eulalia admon- 
ished herself, was wrong, because while 
Aunt Caroline had asked her to visit them 
Uncle Engle was paying for it. The kind- 
ness in a way was his. 

Tying the green ribbons of her slippers 
about her slim ankles Eulalia was caught by 
vanity; her feet were the smallest she knew 
of. They were, for example, a great deal 
smaller than Mirelle’s. Annis Varney’s feet 
were almost twice as big. And her ankles 
in cotton stockings were slimmer than the 
others in silk. Girl-like, before the mirror, 
she examined her complexion. There wasn’t 
a flaw, not the slightest mark on it; her 
face was evenly, purely white, except for 
the faint stain of pink brought to her cheeks 
by excitement and the heat. Her shoulders 
as well, sloping delicately into materials not 
delicate enough, were without a blemish. 
She backed away, trying not to be too satis- 
fied. If she was slimmer than Mirelle she 
hadn’t Mirelle’s style or dash, she wasn’t 
brilliant like Annis. And men, particularly 
young men, liked style and dash and bril- 
liancy above all else. 

She wouldn’t, naturally, be seated by 
Lord Hope, but perhaps she’d be where she 
could see him, watch the color that came so 
easily into his face. She’d had no idea, 
Eulalia repeated, that a lord would be like 
that. Why, he got confused; and he spoke 
nicely to simply everyone. It had been in 
her head that a lord was haughty, unap- 
proachable. She had thought of them with 
dead-black hair, a curling lip, and disdainful 
gestures, when here was one almost boy- 
ish. Mirelle probably would marry him— 
Lady Hope. Well, she told herself, she was 
glad for Mirelle to do it. Eulalia was 
dressed and, though the sleeves were even 


better than she had thought, she was de- 
pressed. Suddenly sleeves didn’t seem im- 
portant. The truth was that she felt like 
crying. But that—to go down to dinner 
with eyes red from rubbing—would be 
fatal. A tear, however, rolled solemnly 
over her cheek, another followed it. They 
stopped then, and she couldn’t discover 
that any damage had been worked. 

But her heaviness of spirit persisted; al- 
most she would have liked to stay in her 
room and avoid Engle Baker’s humor, her 
aunt’s comprehensive gaze, the giggling of 
Mirelle and Annis. Suddenly it all seemed 
tiresome to her. Yet that was wicked; she 
was a wicked girl not to be thankful when 
so much was being done for her. Eulalia 
told herself that the Baker house was like a 
play which she was privileged to see. She 
could have no actual part in such a brilliant 
life; she was merely, for a few days, an on- 
looker; and so, resolute if not happy, she 
turned down the gas and left her room. 


From his seat at the table’s head Engle 
Baker could follow practically all that was 
going on at a dinner party that promised to 
be more than commonly successful. Carrie, 
he admitted, looked exceedingly well in a 
headdress of ostrich feathers. She was lit- 
erally blazing with jewels. At her right 
Lord Hope was entirely satisfactory both 
as a member of the nobility and a—well, a 
prospect. Baker smiled privately at Car- 
rie’s determination to marry Hope to 
Mirelle. He approved of this thoroughly; 
he could afford it—a titled son-in-law as de- 
sirable as young Hope would be a decided 
addition to the annals of his family. Annis 
Varney, he decided, was an impertinent- 
looking miss, and he wondered what his son 
Engle, who was seated beside her, was say- 
ing. Engle’s face was very red, his spoon 
clattered in his soup plate—it was clear to 
Baker that again he had had too much to 
drink. If, in defiance of all paternal author- 
ity, he continued his present habits he’d 
have to disinherit him. 

Across the table he saw Eulalia Seyffert; 
she was pretty enough, but thinner, paler 
than he liked a girl to be. Still, he had to 
admit that her bearing was admirably in 
keeping with her station in life. Personally 
he would not have invited her to be present, 
since such luxurious scenes could only make 
her discontented with her proper surround- 
ings and prospects. Next to her Carrie had 
seated James Fillamon, and there, he real- 
ized, his wife had made a mistake. James 
was not an individual to be so lightly put 
aside. Until the appearance of Lord Hope 
he had been the favored suitor for Mirelle; 
indeed, it was in Engle Baker’s mind that 
James and his daughter had almost reached 
an understanding. 

Yes, Caroline should not have seated Fil- 
lamon exactly there, by Eulalia. He, too, 
Engle realized, had been drinking; and 
when the ladies had left the table and 
decanters of port and whisky made their ap- 
pearance Fillamon’s ill temper became ap- 
parent. He disagreed sharply with the few 
remarks Hope made; and finally, after 
drenching his throat with whisky neat, he 
turned to the man beside him. e 


Fillamon asserted, “‘ American liquor for 


Americans. As far as I’m concerned they 
can keep all the French brandy and British 
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ale where they belong—at home! And the 
French and English too. They haven’t got 
any more use for us, the truth is, than I 
have for them. They’re just after what — 
they can get and I’m opposed to their get- 
ting it— American gold and American girls.” 

A strained silence enveloped the dining — 
room. Engle Baker was in a rage; there was 
something he should say, something he 
must say, at once; but with Lord Hope be- ~ 
side him, he couldn’t think of it. When — 
finally he did speak, it was to tell James 
Fillamon to take his hand from the whisky 
decanter. Another silence followed. Hope’s 
face was red and then white and then red 
again. It was evident that he was forcing — 
himself to say something. ’ 

“T suppose it’s natural, here, to say 
America for Americans. I don’t doubt 
you’d hear just that in England. But I 
am not certain there is any nationality in 
charm. Not absolutely. And about the 


for some of us—perhaps the ones who need — 
it most—to get it.” He turned directly 
toward Engle Baker. ‘‘For example, 
couldn’t really ask a poor girl to marry me, 
I really couldn’t. She wouldn’t be happy. — 
And with us, as—as I said, with us, mar- 
riage is a little more than simply love. I _ 
dare say we’re wrong, but it can’t be 
helped. I can’t change it. My ancestors — 
have been living in a small place, more or 
less, for a thousand years, and—and I hate 
to see it leaving us piece by piece.” ; 

When he could escape, Hope went into — 
the garden for a solitary cigarette. What 
a rotten situation, he thought—what a 
beastly rotten situation. He didn’t think he ~ 
could stand any more of it; it was difficult 
to think of entering the house again. What 
incredible men. The women, particularly 
Mirelle, happily, were different. The 
women were different. But of course; or 
how could he consider marrying one? At 
any cost he had had to be honest, and he — 
wondered how Baker had taken it. There 
had been no alternative even if the fellow 
was drunk. ‘None, that was, except fight, 
and that would have been quite too awful. 

He was standing in a rose garden shut in 
by a tall clipped hedge, arched over the 
narrow entrances. It was like a pool of 
scent in the last glimmer of day; the crim- 
son roses were turning black and the tea 
roses growing pallid; and suddenly he real- — 


fallen off the tallyho. 
“T hope I’m not interrupting you,” she 
said. “I only came out fora moment.” _ 
Her low half-timid voice, her face pale 


isn’t the place to be by yourself. Anyhow, 
not on an evening with fireflies in the grass.” 
Eulalia Seyffert answered pointlessly: 
“Tsn’t it frightful? We call them lightning 
bugs.” q 
They both laughed. Close beside her he — 
was amazed to see that she was actually 
lovely. Her skin was like white rose petals, 
her eyes quiet and dark and dreaming. She 
had the tranquil beauty of an English may- 
flower. Sharply, with that in his thoughts, 
he understood her completely; she was 
more familiar to him than anything else he — 
had seen in America. She had the peaceful- 
ness of a Devon twilight. Why hadn’t he 
noticed her before? ‘‘Look here,” he said 
abruptly; ‘tell me about yourself.” 
There was so littie, she replied. “Mrs. — 
Baker is my aunt; I’m poor and live in 
little town called Plainfield, and Aunt Caro- — 
line, who is as good as possible, asked me ~ 
to stay with them for a few days. That is 
all, Lord Hope.” 
He stared at her so continuously that she 
looked down at the path and her hands 
caught together in a fragile tangle. “Do 
ioe it here?” he demanded. ‘‘I mean 
f 


do you like the people?” 
(Continued on Page 32) 


ERHAPS, at some. 
time, you have tast- 
ed butter just from 
the churn—cool, fresh, 
fragrant... 
You wished that you 
could have butter of such 
Soodness for your table. 


And now you can— 
simply by asking for 
Brookfield Creamery 
Butter at your dealer’s. 


N spotless creameries in 

the best dairy districts Brook- 
field Creamery Butter is churned 
from tested, pasteurized cream. 

Immaculate refrigerator cars 
take it direct to Swift branch houses 
throughout the nation. From one 


The same uniform fine- 
ness of quality—Brook- 
field Cheese and Brook- 
field Eggs. Look for the 


of these your dealer receives it. 

Throughout its quick journey 
the most rigid sanitation and refrig- 
eration regulations prevail. 

And it is this speed and care in 
handling which preserves so wonder- 
fully its first fresh flavor. It comes 
to you with all its new-churned 
sweetness—creamery fresh. 
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new-churned sweetness 


tells you that this butter is 
creamery fresh 


ROOKFIELD Cream- 

ery Butter is one of a 
famous family of farm 
products. The others are 
Brookfield-Premium Poul- 
try, Brookfield Eggs, and 
Brookfield Cheese. 


No matter where you 
live, Swift & Company’s 
nation-wide food service 
brings these products from 
farm to you. 


All are of the same fine 
quality. All are marketed in the 
same perfect condition. The name 
Brookfield on the package is your 
guarantee of that. Ask to see them 
at your dealer’s. 
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“Oh, very much.” For an instant she 
gazed up inquiringly at him. ‘‘ Don’t you? 
I thought you did. Or at least one of 
them.’’ She became confused and he could 
see the color rising in her cheeks. 

“Of course,’’ he answered hastily—‘“‘ of 
course.”’ In fact, he was rather annoyed by 
her allusion to Mirelle. He didn’t like to 
have such things, where he was concerned, 
taken for granted. He was rather stiff 
about it. “We were talking of you,” he re- 
minded her. Eulalia Seyffert rewarded him 
with a swift and amazingly sweet smile. All 
her being was as transparent, as clear and 
pure, as a crystal goblet of water. 

He felt completely soothed, recompensed 
for the trouble at the dinner table. Hope 
wanted to stay with her in the rose garden; 
to leave, it seemed to him, was to return to 
an unendurably harsh and graceless exist- 
ence. He said reluctantly, “‘We must go 
in.’”’ He wished she would look up at him 
again. He wanted to tilt her divine face 
back, to hold it framed in his hands. Natu- 
rally, he didn’t. 


A gold slip of moon trembled on the mys- 
tery of the blue horizon and vanished, the 
night gathered, but still Eulalia didn’t go 
into the house. At times she could hear 
faintly ringing voices; there were the soft 
notes of the piano, but they had no power 
to attract her. She wanted to stay in the 
place and attitude in which Lord Hope had 
left her. Then she could more easily recre- 
ate his exact appearance, hear his words. 
They had been few enough, but nearly all 
were about her. Just before he’d gone away 
she had been frightened by she didn’t know 
what—a gesture, an expression on his face 
she had been conscious of rather than seen. 
There was, Eulalia knew, a marble bench 
at the garden’s end, and tremulous, like the 
young moon, she was forced to proceed to 
it. There were tears on her face again, but 
now she didn’t care. Anyhow, she couldn’t 
controlthem. They cameslowly, and slowly 
rolled down her cheeks. She distinctly felt 
one fall on her neck. 

She wished that they were pearls and 
that she had strings of them—strings and 
strings like Aunt Caroline. Silk stockings 
like Mirelle. Her feet were ever so much 
littler than Mirelle Baker’s, and there were 
no red marks, masked in powder, on her 
face. Boils, she said, with asmall, fierce lack 
of delicacy. But a sense of heaviness per- 
vaded her at the realization that such things 
were commonly unimportant. It was the 
pearls, the sheer silk, which mattered. 
Soon, Eulalia thought, they would be call- 
ing her, and now she couldn’t support the 
mere idea of talking and gayety. Perhaps 
through a side door she could go unnoticed 
to her room. If anyone did see her she 
would explain that she had a headache. 
And now it would be true. 

Hope was saying to Annis Varney that 
he thought life was getting awfully noisy. 
“Don’t you think so? There seems to be so 
many more voices. Thousands of pianos; 
and all going at once.” 

Annis said he wasn’t very complimen- 
tary, and Hope blushed. He hadn’t meant 
that, he protested. ‘‘I can relieve you of 
one voice,’’ she pressed her advantage. 

“Tt’s just that I like to hear one at a 
time,” he explained. ‘‘ Yours is charming.” 
He couldn’t, he recognized, keep this up; 
it was too beastly wearing. Where was 
Mirelle? Tonight, he had rather thought, 
he’d discover if she cared for him; but per- 
haps it was toosoon. He hadn’t known the 
Bakers for more than ten days. But that 
had been long enough to recognize that 
Engle Baker’s fortune was as solid as his 
own position. A fair enough exchange, since 
Mirelle was so possible. He liked Mirelle 
very much, he told himself. 

How beautiful that girl—he couldn’t re- 
member her name—had been in the rose 
garden! Like the English may—delicate 
and shy and lovely. He understood her 
perfectly. But then, no one who wasn’t a 
perfect ass could fail to see how utterly 
charming she was. Hope guessed that he 
would see her no more that night, that she 
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had gone to her room. He wished she 
wouldn’t be so self-effacing about the 
Bakers. Yet he would not have her 
changed 

It was dark and still in Eulalia’s room; 
she lay, a slight motionless figure, in bed 
with her eyes wide open, her lips just 
parted, and her hands relaxed. The cover- 
let on her breast rose and fell irregularly. 
It seemed to her that she was stifling in a 
weight of perfume which lay on her heart. 
It might have been that she was actually 
buried in roses. It was like that. Her head- 
ache had gone, but its place was taken by a 
new and unfamiliar pain. She couldn’t 
think what to call it, what it was. A strange 
pain that was immensely dear to her; and 
yet with the scent, the burden of roses, it 
was like to kill her. 

It didn’t, however, for she woke up in the 
blaze of another immaculate hot day. She 
got up slowly—breakfast at the Bakers’ was 
precisely when and wherever you wanted 
it—and listlessly dressed. Nothing inter- 
ested her or held out any reason for further 
living. She wondered, standing at the small 
single window of her small room, if Lord 
Hope had asked Mirelle to marry him yet. 
There was no reason Eulalia could see why 
he should delay—Mirelle would take him 
as quick as a shot—quicker. That reflec- 
tion, it occurred to her, was inexcusably 
ill-natured., Specially after the kindness 
everyone had shown her. She was a most 
unchristian girl. Eulalia hoped that Mirelle 
would marry Lord Hope and be miracu- 
lously happy; she hoped Mirelle would 
marry—somehow her wish vanished half 
formed, and left her with an increased sense 
of heaviness. 

Tonight, too, there was to be a hop at the 
cricket club and she had looked forward to 
the gayest possible spirits. Below her on 
the drive she saw Mirelle and Annis Varney 
and Hope on bicycles. They were leaving 
the veranda and she could hear the sound 
of their laughter. Probably they had ar- 
ranged it after she had gone upstairs the 
night before. Lord Hope had on his cap and 
blazer. 

He was, in reality, saying, ‘‘We might 
have waited a little longer for her.”’ 

Mirelle didn’t think that Eulalia Seyffert 
rode a bicycle. ‘She isn’t frightfully mod- 
ern,” she explained, “‘and it’s a little diffi- 
cult having her around.”’ Annis added that 
Eulalia was to be regarded exclusively in 
the light of a duty. Hope nearly said a very 
delightful duty. He was rather glad that he 
hadn’t, since it would have only invited 
more disagreeable comments. He could 
only think of one girl in all the world who 
was more unpleasant than Annis Varney— 
it was Mirelle Baker. The discovery that 
he felt like that was very disturbing. He 
didn’t, then, see how he could ask her to 
marry him; but perhaps his feeling was 
only temporary. Certainly Mirelle was 
pretty enough. Not lovely—just pretty. 

Waiting for her at the door to the ball- 
room at the cricket club, he moved forward 
to meet Mrs. Baker, Mirelle and Annis 
Varney, and behind them Eulalia. The 
girls, except her, had lilies-of-the-valley in 
gilt bouquet holders, and they were trying 
to hold their dance cards unostentatiously. 
He asked for Mirelle’s, and with the little 
white pencil attached to it by a silk cord 
he scribbled his name opposite three num- 
bers. She was, Hope saw, disappointed, but 
already he had turned to Annis. 

“Where is your card?” he finally asked 
Eulalia. She found it for him, and he saw 
that not a dance had been provided for, 
although Mirelle’s and Annis’ cards had 
been in evidence for two days. He wrote his 
name opposite the third dance—a schot- 
tish—and put down a Mr. Brown for the 
tenth and a Mr. Sims for the last waltz. 

“But I don’t know either of them,’ she 
protested in a small panic. 

“Although you look as white as a dove,” 
he replied, “‘you really are a rather green, 
aren’t you? Now be a good girl and have 
some dances. But not too many with one 
man.’’ The music started and he swept out 
across the floor with Mirelle, the bouquet 
holder drooping elegantly over his arm. 
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How well they looked. Eulalia thought, to- 
gether they had everything, money and 
position and—and a young man was briefly 
presented by Mrs. Baker and Eulalia 
danced. He was very awkward and she was 
in a terror at the possibility of his stepping 
on her satin slippers. If he did they would 
be spoiled for—she smiled—for Mr. Brown 
and Mr. Sims. 


The orchestra was playing Vienna Life 
in soft wide sweeps of sound and Mirelle 
was sitting close beside her mother. There 
were tears in her eyes and voice. “‘I can’t 
imagine where anyone is. I haven’t seen 
Annis since supper, and here it’s the last 
dance and Eric is nowhere. I think it is 
very strange.’”’ Mrs. Baker asked where 
Eulalia was. “I don’t know,” Mirelle an- 
swered petulantly. ‘‘Why should I bother 
about her? She’s nothing.’”’ Her mother 
said no more, but her lips were tightly 
pinched. It was time, Caroline Baker told 
herself, for Eulalia Seyffert to go back to 
Plainfield. The truth wassheshouldn’t have 
been here at all. But it wasn’t too late; she 
was sure no harm had been done; Engle had 
repeated to her Lord Hope’s sensible speech 
about marriage and money. Really, she 
thought, Mirelle was a little fool. Yes, 
Eulalia could go tomorrow. 

Eulalia at that moment was leaning back 
against the railing of a balcony over the 
obscured cricket field. Hope was very close 
to her and she was terribly afraid. Instinc- 
tively she closed her eyes and slowly and 
deliberately he kissed her. She thought her 
heart would break with pain; and then, 
with her hands on his shoulders, she forced 
him away from her. 

“Oh!” she gasped—‘‘oh, you ought 
never to have done that. Never. How 
could you?”’ She had her handkerchief at 
her mouth, and her eyes were the widest he 
had ever seen. It was, he realized, ex- 
tremely serious. 

“T can ask you to forgive me,” he said, 
“but I can’t say I’m sorry.’”’ He was close 
to her again, with a low eddy of music at 
his back. “‘How can I say that?”’ Hope re- 
peated. She half turned and leaned crushed 
on the railing. She felt certain he couldn’t 
think anything of her at all. She was just 
a poor girl, a bad girl, to Lord Hope. What 
could she have said or done to make him 
k-kiss her? Yet, like him, against every- 
thing, she wasn’t sorry, since it was the end. 
“T’ll go back to Plainfield in the morning,” 
Eulalia told herself miserably. Then to her 
horror his arms were around her again, his 
lips were pressed against her ear. 

It was, Hope told himself, as serious as 
possible; he had returned with Eulalia to 
Mrs. Baker and she met them with a glacial 
silence. Mirelle was silent, too, and her nose 
was red. Annis appeared almost imme- 
diately, in the charge of a raffish individual 
more than a little blurred by brandy. The 
return to the Bakers’ grew worse moment 
by moment; it was so bad that Hope grew 
defiant. If he had had a pipe he would have 
lighted it. He was at once happy and rue- 
ful. The truth was that he had been all 
kinds of an absolute fool. He was mad. 
Hope didn’t see how in the world he would 
manage—yes, and he didn’t care. What, 
even, was clearer was the fact that his posi- 
tion—and Eulalia’s—at the Bakers’ had 
become impossible; and for that reason, 
and because of his madness, when he found 
Engle Baker still up and in the library, he 
decided to speak to him at once. 

“There is something I ought to say to 
you that’s very important.” 

He spoke standing and, surprised, Baker 
looked up. A pleasant smile came over his 
face. 

“Whatever you like,’’ he replied cor- 
dially. ‘‘If I can help you in any way at all 
it will be a privilege.” 

Hope said, ‘‘I understand Miss Seyffert’s 
father is dead, and that, in a way, you are 
her guardian. Well, I should like to marry 
her.” 

The smile on Baker’s face vanished spas- 
modically. His mouth opened and closed 
noiselessly and his hands gripped the arms 
of his chair. 
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“You want to marry Eulalia Seyffert,” 
he repeated. ‘“‘But that—that is non- 
sense,’’ Baker asserted, ‘‘and damned dis- 
honest nonsense.’’ With a palpable effort 
he regained control of his words. ‘“‘My 
dear Hope, I shouldn’t have said that, of 
course, and I apologize. It was my sur- 
prise. Now, while you are a member of 
the British nobility, at the same time you 
are hardly more than a boy, and I feel 
more than a measure of responsibility for 
you. A parental interest, at least in 
America, if I may say so. And for that 
reason I’m going to be very frank about 
this—this infatuation. It would be an en- 
tirely unsuitable marriage. I am forced 
to tell you that my niece Eulalia is, to put 


it shortly, a pauper. She would be utterly ~ 


ill at ease in the situation you’d open to her, 
and you would both end by being wretched. 
No, certainly not. Neither of you may 
have my consent. I don’t know how she 
got this declaration out of you in less than 
no time at all, but that will be discovered. 
And meanwhile, if you feel that you are in- 
volved, I will excuse you any obligation.” 

Hope stood very rigidly, his face was 
very hot and his eyes very cold. “I see, 
sir,” he replied precisely. ‘“‘And thank you 
very much for listening to me. There is no 
obligation that you would need to free me 
from.’’ He bowed shortly and went from 
the library. What a beastly mess, he 
thought. He’d have to see Eulalia at once; 
that was clear, and he found a servant, 
charged him with a short note. Then Hope 
went out into the rose garden. Eulalia 
wasn’t coming, he had decided, when he 
saw a slim white presence on the night. 

“How could you do this?” she asked. 
“Tt’s after midnight. I’m certain someone 
saw me; there were lights and voices every- 
where.” She was, he discovered, trembling 
prodigiously. 

“T had to,” he declared. ‘‘I spoke to 
your uncle and he—he didn’t think I was 
a fit person for you to marry. No money, 
you see, and all that. Naturally I couldn’t 
tell him how we felt about each other.”’ 

Eulalia began to ery silently. ‘‘I knew it 
was wicked,” she said at last; ‘‘it couldn’t 
happen. It wouldn’t be right for you, Eric. 
You must go away quickly and forget me.” 

He was merely impatient. ‘‘How can I 
go without you?” he asked. “I’m only 
sorry about this because of you. The 
Bakers will be pretty average disagreeable, 
and you’d get most of it.’’ His face was set, 
his forehead lined. ‘‘Listen to me care- 


fully,’’ he directed her; ‘‘go back to your — 


room and put on a different sort of dress and 
come back here in an hour. It will take me 
just that long to get to the town and back— 
with some sort of trap from the livery 
stable. I won’t return to the house at all 
and they will have to send my things on.” 

She clung to him with hard fingers. “‘No, 
no, no. I can’t. Don’t go until I explain to 
you. I couldn’t leave them like that. It 
would be so unkind. And, Eric, I’m 
afraid—I’m afraid of the night and the 
ocean and England. You mightn’t love me; 
you might get tired of me, Eric. You ean’t 
be sure.” 

He stopped her with a kiss. ‘‘Don’t let 
anyone see you if you can avoid it. I’ll be 
back in an hour. And don’t worry, Eulalia, 
specially about my love. It’s only if you 
don’t mind being poor.’’ 


When she opened her eyes he was gone. — 


The roses were unendurably sweet. Eulalia 
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sank onto the marble bench at the end of __ 


the closed garden. The sky was a garden 


with silver flowers. Eric had told her to go 


up to her room and put on another sort of 
dress, but she couldn’t move. She wondered 
if he’d be cross with her in the dress with 
the wide gauze sleeves and green ribbons 
she had worn at the hop. She was incapable 


of movement. If she went into the house 


she would faint dead away. She was faint 
now, with the sweetness of the pain in her 
heart—faint and troubled by her wicked- 


ness, her ingratitude. She was lost in vague 
terrors, but back of them stood Eric, daring © 


and fair. She mustn’t be afraid, Eulalia 
thought resolutely. But she was. She told 
Eric,’ ‘Erie, I’m afraid.” 


FREE 


The Secrets of 
“Color Magic” 


Y the proper use of color you 
can make any room fairly 
blossom with fresh beauty. And, 
perhaps, you'll be surprised to 
know that this doesn’t require 
specialized skill or training. 
Much can be accomplished by 
following just a few simple rules 
and practical suggestions. 


Anne Lewis Pierce has writ- 


-ten a delightful little handbook, 


Color Magic in the Home, to 
point the way for home-loving 
women who must keep an eye on 
the family budget. Let it help 
solve your home-decorating 
problems. Write us or mail the 
coupon below. 


“TINDUS”” 
Rug No. 598 


Always look for this Gold Seal 
on the rugs you buy! 
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“STAM” 


Rug No. 589 


NUSUALLY cheerful and color- 

ful, this dining room achieves its 
charm with simple furnishings and an 
inexpensive, appropriately toned rug. 
Note how the cool taupe of the rug 
lends balance to the room while the de- 
lightful touches of blue and red create 
a perfect harmony with the curtains, 
walls and furniture. 


Whatever the room in need of new 
floor-covering, you will find appropri- 
ate designs among Congoleum Go/d Seal 
Art-Rugs. Patterns have never been so 
delightful in their color combinations 
or so smart in their motifs. Prices 
never so low as they are today. 


‘And when you replace old, dust-col- 
lecting floor-coverings with sanitary 


~ Congoleum Gold Seal Rugs, you are 


buying also leisure for yourself. Hours 


FREE ~ Valuable Home-Beautifying Handbook 


Congoleum-Nairn Inc., 1421 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 
Kindly send me a free copy of Anne Lewis Pierce’s helpful handbook on 
home beautifying, described above. 


N the floor is shown the 

popular “CATHAY” design 
—Gold Seal Art-Rug No. 576. 
Its pretty floral motif and 
lovely colors embody all the 
charm of the Orient, from 
whence came its inspiration! 


charm to even the simplest furnishings 


saved from monotonous, tiresome beat- 
ing and sweeping. Time to spend with 
the children—or in the enjoyment of 
the things you like to do. 


For these rugs have a smooth, water- 
proof surface that is the simplest thing 
in the world to clean. Just a few, easy 
strokes of a damp mop make them 
spotless. They lie flat without fastening. 


Only the genuine bear the famous 
Gold Seal Guarantee right on the face 
of the design. Millions of women know 
that this Gold Seal stands for proved 
value and durability in labor-saving 
floor-coverings! Remember to look for 
it o7 the rugs you buy. 


ConGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Kansas City 
Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Cleveland Dallas 
Minneapolis Pittsbtrgh New Orleans Rio de Janeiro 


In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 
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after two lessons was able to play about 
as well as anybody else, and so conse- 
quently did not continue my work under a 
teacher. 

When calling on Miss Lawly I always 
brought my ukulele with me, and when 
talking, generally played chords on same, 
or pieces of selections. Once Miss Lawly 
had in four of her girl friends, and I gave 
them a song-and-ukulele recital with a 
string of flowers around my neck the same 
as a Hawaiian, and they all enjoyed it; 
two of the girls going into hysterics because, 
as they explained afterwards, they had 
once had sweethearts from Honolulu who 
were now dead. 

During this period I began to carry Miss 
Lawly’s photo in my watch, thus overcom- 
ing many of my vices, such as a bad temper. 
For instance, I did not reply practically any- 
thing at all to my Aunt Frances when one 
evening I heard her say over the phone, 
‘‘Gen Lawly is thirty-one if she is a day, 
but there are some women who would rob a 
cradle just to keep in practice. Well, I 
wish she would let my cradle alone.” 

All I said to my Aunt Frances was, “‘I 
do not wish to overhear Miss Lawly in- 
sulted like that. If you wish to talk about 
her in that way I will have to leave your 
residence.” 

To this my aunt replied, ‘““You know, 
Forrest, that I am interested in your wel- 
fare.” 

“Well,”’ I said in a dignified manner, ‘‘in 
that case please have a due regard for my 
most sacred feelings.’”’ And with these 
words I walked upstairs, omitting pur- 
posely to say good night. 

And every day Genevieve and myself in- 
dulged in conversations on all topics, such 
as love and marriage and how can you be 
sure when a person really loves you and 
similar points, on all of which she desired 
my opinion. And personally I always re- 
membered everything she said, and used to 
repeat her remarks over to myself at night 
one by one. 

“It would mean a great deal in my life,”’ 
I remarked once, ‘‘if I knew a certain per- 
son was waiting for me.”’ 

“Who do you mean?” she asked, very 
much surprised. 

I refused to explain that she was the 
party I meant, and we had a long dispute, 
she demanding that I should tell her who 
I wanted to wait for me and myself refusing 
to tell. 

On another occasion I said, ‘‘I am never 
by your side without hoping some day to 
have the welcome honor of defending you 
against your enemies, especially if there is 
anybody who is trying to prosecute you.” 

She looked down and said in a low voice: 
“There is a man at present in New York 
who is always prosecuting me with his 
attentions.” 

“Genevieve,” I said, “‘if I ever cross his 
path he will wish I hadn’t. What does he 
look like?” 

“He has a small black mustache,’ she 
said, dropping her eyes, “‘and generally 
wears low, black-patent-leather shoes and 
carries a mahogany cane.” 

“T will watch for him,” I said grimly. 

I had known Miss Lawly for almost a 
month before it really dawned on me that 
in the matter of taking off my mask my 
first ideas had been wrong. I saw, now, 
very clearly that with Miss Lawly by my 
side, ever ready to aid and encourage my 
better self, maybe I could go through life 
without revealing to the world my terrible 
secret. 

That night, for the first time since my 
arrival at Madison, I went to sleep with a 
light heart. I had a date with Genevieve 
for the next morning, and I had now re- 
solved to tell her all and then, when she 
had recovered from the shock, ask her 
plighted word to be my bride. 

Morning dawned. It was a fine, clear 
day. On arriving at the Gorham Street 
residence I saw Mrs. Lawly leaving the 
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TAKING OFF Thi MASK 


(Continued from Page 11) 


brick garage, whose door stood slightly 
open. 

‘Good morning, Forrest,’’ she said. 
“Gen wants you to come right in and wait 
till she’s home from the dressmaker’s. I’m 
off to a committee meeting and the dratted 
car is out of order again.” 

After a few sympathetic repartees I took 
the key from under the doormat and en- 
tered the house. Here, after having re- 
garded the birth section of the family Bible 
for a while, I was about to turn my atten- 
tion elsewhere when I was aroused by an 
auto stopping at the curb. 

It was a taxi, and as I stood by the win- 
dow a passenger emerged with a small 
black mustache, low, patent-leather shoes 
and a mahogany cane. As he emerged he 
looked at his watch and then closed it with 
a loud snap. I caught hold of the back of 
the sofa to keep from falling. 


qr 


E HAD started for the house the same 

as if he owned it when, with a sudden 
gathering of my forces of resolution, I saw 
that the time had come to strike a blow for 
Miss Lawly and preserve her from his 
prosecuting attentions. 

The doorbell rang and I opened, my 
heart beating rapidly. 

“Ts Miss Lawly in?” he remarked in a 
suave, deceptive voice. 

“She is here,”’ I said as my plan of action 
became plain before me, “but she is not 
in the house. I will show you where she is.”’ 

With this I led him to the garage on the 
other side of the yard. 

“Wait a minute,’’ he said, tapping me on 
the shoulder. “‘ Miss Lawly does not. know 
I am in town, because I came back unex- 
pectedly from New York. Kindly allow 
me to announce myself.” 

“That is all right,’”’ I said. “‘She is there 
in the back of the garage behind the ear.’ 

It was dark inside, and as he did not 
open the door any farther than was neces- 
sary to squeeze in and as there was bright 
sunlight outside, probably he did not see 
much ahead of him. And he certainly did 
not know that I had sneaked up on tiptoe 
and was standing directly behind him. 

“Hello, you little skeezicks,” he said, 
and he did not intend this for me, but for 
Miss Lawly that he thought was in the back 
of the garage. “Hello, you little skeezicks, 
where are you?”’ 

As he said this the second time I gave 
him a push with my foot, and slamming 
the.door back of him, closed it with the bar. 

There was a moment of silence, followed 
by a profane yell and other disturbances 
to which I paid no attention. 

“Hammer away,” I said, “‘but before 
you get through you will change your mind 
about whether it pays to prosecute an 
innocent girl with your vile attentions.” 

And while he continued to hammer and 
yell, I crossed the yard to the front of the 
house in order to greet Miss Lawly as she 
came from the dressmaker’s. 

“Well, well, Forrest,” she said, walking 
hurriedly to the front door, “I hope I 
haven’t kept you waiting. I told mother 
to stay here until you came, and let you in. 
What is that horrible noise? It sounds 
like a maniac in a boiler factory.” 

“Maybe it is something like that,” I re- 
plied as truthfully as possible under the 
circumstances, and with a concealed smile. 

We now entered the parlor, and picking 
up my ukulele, I seated myself on the sofa 
and played a selection or two while she 
took off her hat, arranged some chairs, and 
so on. 

“Well, Forrest,” she said, “‘you told me 
last night that you had something very im- 
portant to say to me this morning.” 

“Yes,”’ I replied, with a careless chord on 
the ukulele, “something very important 
indeed.” 

“Forrest,” she said, placing herself on 
the sofa by my side, “‘you don’t know how 
much I enjoy these little intimate talks of 


ours. We are such good pals, aren’t we? 
And all I ask of you, Forrest, is to continue 
to be perfectly frank and tell me just what 
you think about everything. I love it. 
And what is it, Forrest, that you wanted 
to tell me this morning?” 

I played a couple of more chords on the 
ukulele and then remarked in a low voice, 
“T have a grave revelation to make and I 
hope you will not be shocked and that it 
will not make you suffer on my account, 
because I know what it is to suffer.” And 
I played two more chords. 

““Why have you suffered, Forrest?’’ she 
asked sympathetically, at the same time 
placing her hand lightly on my arm. 

“T have suffered,’ I said, “because I 
have a terrible secret.” 

“What is the secret, Forrest?” 

“T wear a mask,” I said, after playing 
and singing the beginning of the Aloha song 
and then laying down the instrument. 

“What sort of a mask, Forrest?’’ she 
demanded, taking out her handkerchief. 
“And when do you wear it? Nights?” 

“T do not mean a real mask,” I stated, 
“but a symbolistical mask. And I do not 
want to take this mask off because I do not 
want to let people know what is underneath. 
I want to conceal my true nature to my 
dying day.” 

“Forrest,”’ she said between sobs, ‘‘I do 
not understand you yet, Please explain, 
because the suspense is killing me.” 

“Genevieve,” I resumed, ‘‘I will explain, 
because I want you to understand all. I 
have suffered in silence for years and have 
never taken off the mask. And the key to 
the mystery is my father’s cousin Elmer 
once removed.” 

““Why—why was he removed?’ she 
asked, shaken by her emotion. 

““He was not removed personally,”’ I ex- 
plained. ‘It was only the relationship that 
was removed. I do not remember Cousin 
Elmer much, as I was only five years old 
at the time, but my mother has told me 
the whole story. Cousin Elmer seemed a 
fine young man, though all the time he was 
wearing a mask, until the day he went to 
Milwaukee and fell into the hands of a 
harpy.” 

““A what?” asked Miss Lawly, looking 
up. 
“A harpy. After he got out of the hands 
of this Milwaukee harpy and came back 
home, he took off the mask and showed 
himself the way he was, and did not have 
any regards for the laws of God or man and 
used tobacco in every form and would wink 
at a girl just as soon as look at her.” 

“Tell me more about Cousin Elmer. Tell 
me the worst. All the revolting details. I 
will try to bear up under the strain,”’ said 
Miss Lawly in a smothered voice, for she 
had thrown herself face downward on the 
other half of the sofa and was using a pillow 
to stifle her sobs. 

“My mother said,”’ I continued, picking 
up the ukulele and playing a few more 
chords to prepare both Miss Lawly and my- 
self for the revelation I was about to make, 
“that after Cousin Elmer came back from 
Milwaukee he no longer cared what hap- 
pened to him, and stated so openly, and 
yet was always standing up for what he 
called his ‘rights,’ and when anybody 
trampled on his rights, instead of trying to 
talk the matter over quietly, he would not 
rest day or night till he had got back at the 
other party, even if he had to descend to 
personal violence.” 

“How terrible—how terrible,’”’ said Miss 
Lawly from the sofa cushion. “‘But I will 
be brave, Forrest. Do not hesitate. Tell 
me all.” 

“He even went further than that,” I 
said, gritting my teeth together, and my 
voice breaking from time to time. “When 
asked a personal question he did not want 
to-answer, he would lie like a trooper with 
an agreeable smile concealing his black 
heart. And instead of carrying his money 
neatly in a bill folder, he kept it in a roll in 
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his right-hand pants pocket. And when- 
ever he was with his boon companions he 
would pull out this roll and spend it the 
same as water. And finally, before leaving 
with the dog-and-monkey circus, he bor- 
rowed twenty-five dollars from my poor 
weak father, my mother says, and that was 
the last sight or smell anybody ever had of 
him except a postal card from Oklahoma. 
And my mother says it would break her 
heart if she ever found one of her children 
inheriting the terrible traits of my father’s 
cousin Elmer once removed, because every- 
body in her family always had straight 
backs and straight consciences.” 

By this time Miss Lawly was crying so 
hard over my account of Cousin Elmer 
that I was forced to pat her on the back 
and say, ‘‘There, there; there, there.’’ 

She sat up, wiping her eyes, and with 
the tears still visible on her cheeks. She 
looked something like those two girls that 
had had hysterics after hearing me render 
Hawaiian melodies on my ukulele. 

“‘T am better now, Forrest, but it is not 
all clear yet in my head. Please, what is 
the terrible secret, and what do you mean 
by, taking off the mask?” 

Placing the ukulele across my knees and 
closing my eyes and catching hold of the 
edge of the sofa, I braced myself for a final 
effort. 

“Genevieve,” I said, ‘“‘prepare yourself 
for a shock.” 

“T am ready, Forrest. I will try to be 
brave for your sake.”’ 

““Genevieve,’”’ I said, closing my eyes 
tighter and bowing my head, ‘‘on examin- 
ing my conscience I have discovered that 
at heart I am just the same as my father’s 
cousin Elmer once removed.” 

“Do you mean that at heart you have no 
respect for the laws of God or man and that 
you would like to use tobacco in every form 
and wink at a girl as soon as look at her?” 
demanded Miss Lawly, leaving the sofa at 
a bound and wrapping herself in the dining- 
room portiéres, probably te conceal her 
emotion. 

“Yes,” I said, playing a few more chords 
to show her that she was not in any dan- 
ger. “I am sorry to say that inside I am 
exactly the same, and I see now that for a 
long time I have wanted to do the things 
that Cousin Elmer did, and therefore all 
these years I have just been wearing a 
mask, My parents and others think I am 
the contrary,. but underneath I am entirely 
different, and I am afraid that unless I 
meet a good woman who understands me, 
some day I will take off the mask.” 

She came from the dining-room por- 
tiéres—one of which she had pulled down 
in her emotion—wiping her eyes. 

“Forrest,’’ she said in a voice choked by 
internal anguish, ‘‘if you should ever take 
off the mask, it would break my heart.” 
Here she doubled up once more in hysterical 
convulsions. Dropping the ukulele on the 
sofa, I jumped to her side. 

“‘Genevieve,’”’ I remarked in a whisper, 
‘‘all I ask is your confidence in me for a few 
years, until I am making big money, and 
then we will marry, and I promise you I will 
never take off the mask as long as I live.” 

“Forrest,’’ she breathed, ‘‘I respect you 
for the honorable way in which you have 
told me all about this. But before I say the 
word which would bind me forevermore to a 
man with a mask who would like to use 
tobacco in every form and would wink at a 
girl as soon as look at. her and who has no 
respect for the laws of God or man, I would 
like to ask you frankly, Forrest, if ever in 
the past you have felt your mask slip- 
ping.” 

I thought for a minute and then decided 
there was no way out but to tell the truth. 
“Yes,” I said, “‘it slipped a little this morn- 
ing just before you came.” 

“What did you do, Forrest? Tell me the 
worst. Did you smoke a cigarette?” 

“No,” Isaid. ‘It was worse than that.” 


| (Continued on Page 39) 
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- motors are guarded by the . ‘ 


FILM OF 
PROTECTION 


W NERS of trucks, taxicabs or buses 
can buy motor-oil in two ways. 


First, they can select an oil on the basis 
of price per gallon. Or second, they can 
select an oil on the basis of maintenance 
cost per mile per motor. The first way may 
save a few immediate dollars a year on the 
price of the oil. The second way often 
saves thousands of w/timate dollars by 
minimizing motor-tepairs, retarding de- 
preciation, and cutting operating costs. 


No one who employs the first method 
purchases Veedol. It is zot a cheap oil. 


But many, who use the second method 
and keep accurate cost records of opera- 
tions and repairs, purchase Veedol 
exclusively. They find that economies 
effected through the use of Veedol far 
outweigh the short-lived saving made by 
buying bargain-counter oils. 


cA motor-oil’s job 
\Y\/ HEN a motor-oil is poured into 


the crankcase, it is a cool, clean, 
glistening liquid. 


But in action only a thin fi/m of that 
oil shields the vital parts of the motor. 
As long as that film remains unbroken, 
the motor is protected from heat and fric- 


. 
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Typical Veedol Users 
Here are a few of the hundreds of 


companies that reduce their maintenance 
cost per mile by using Veedol lubricants 
in their automotive equipment. 


Name Number of 
Vehicles 


Bekins Van and Storage Co. 100 
Pacific Coast 

Burns Brothers (Coal) 300 
New York 

Fifth Avenue Coach Company 521 
New York 

Hertz Driv-ur-self Stations 10,000 
Renting stations in principal cities 

Independent Taxi Operators 452 
Association, Boston : 

New York Telephone Co. 900 
New York 

Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 385 
Company, Pacific Coast 

Peoples Motorbus Company 250 
St. Louis 

Saunders Drive-It- Yourself 2,200 
System (All Branches) 

United Fuel & Supply Company 270 
Detroit 


EEDOL 


\VVEE Oils and Greases 


tion. But only a fighting film of oil can 
remain unbroken under the terrific punish- 
ment it must withstand. 


Why many oil films fail 


EAT—searing, scorching heat— 

constantly lashes the oil film. And 
tearing, grinding friction persistently 
attacks it. Under that two-fold punishment 
the film of ordinary oil often breaks, and 
burns. Through the broken, shattered film, 
delicately adjusted parts are directly ex- 
posed to intense heat. Hot metal chafes 
against hot metal. Insidious friction begins 
its work of destruction. In time, you have 
a burned-out bearing, a scored cylinder or 
a seized piston; and repairs that make the 
cost of a whole year’s supply of the best 
motor-oil look tiny. 


The “film of protection” 


For years Tide Water Oil technologists 
studied, experimented with, and tested not 
oils alone, but o7/ films. Finally they per- 
fected in Veedol an oil which gives the 
“film of protection,” thin as tissue, smooth 
as silk, tough as steel. A“ film of protection” 
that masters deadly heat and friction in a 
motor. 


We shall be glad to discuss with you, as 
the owner of a truck, taxicab, or bus fleet 
the saving that Veedol has effected for 
other concerns, and apply the same sound 
lubrication method to your own fleet. 


Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation, 
Eleven Broadway, New York. Branches 
or warehouses in all principal cities. 
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New Cars 
On a Principle 


Long Held in 
check 


and now released 
to its full capacity 


BY ONE OF THE WORLD'S LARGEST | 
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NEW YORK AUTO SHOW:: JANUARY EIGHTH 


of speed, power and safety 


For more than four years development has been concen- 
trated on an automobile that now easily tops any accom- 
plishment thus far known. There is nothing with which 
to compare it in performance, stamina, safety, and economy 
of operation. It has comforts that are now absent in even 
the costliest of cars. It has a beauty in line and appoint- 
ments comparable with the richest and most exclusive 
custonmvbuilt cars. 


The development of this car led also to the creation of a 
smaller automobile—a counterpart in general appearance, 
in smoothness, comfort, quality, easy riding, and safety. 
These cars will sell at a price within the reach of millions. 


ef 12 NEW BODIES IN A VARIETY OF COLORS kr 


BUILDERS OF SIX CYLINDER CARS 


P A. revises 
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all your 
pipe-ideas 


TAKE that any way you like. If you 
have always wanted to smoke a pipe, but 
felt you didn’t dare, Prince Albert will 
convince you that you can . . . and 
enjoy it! If you are already a pipe- 
smoker, but don’t know the joys of P. A., 
this tobacco will be a revelation. 


Beginners and old-timers alike are 
amazed that any tobacco can be so mild 
and still have that satisfying body that 
men demand in a smoke. They revel first 
of all in its fragrance, promise of a won- 
derful taste to come. And when they 
light up and pull in—ah...! 


PRINGE ALBERT 


Buy yourself a tidy red tin of P. A. 
today. You'll find it cool, as a dip in the 
surf is cool. You'll find it sweet, with a 
sweetness that never cloys. You'll find 
it mild as Indian summer . . . a mild- 
ness that lets you smoke to your heart’s 
‘content. 


You may think your present brand is 
the last word in pipe-tobacco. Don’t stop 
there. Be inquisitive. It will bear repeat- 
ing: P. A. revises all your pipe-ideas. 
Make the test today — the only test that 
counts: a tidy red tin, a jimmy-pipe, and 
a match! 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


1926, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
ompany, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


December 25, 1926 


P.A. is sold everywhere in tidy red 
tins, pound and half-pound tin humi- 
dors, and pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. And 
always with every bit of bite and parch 
removed by the Prince Albert process. 


(Continued from Page 34) 

“What was it, Forrest? Do not be 
afraid. I am here to help you, and you can 
have perfect confidence in me. What was 
it? Tell me; I will try to be broad-minded.” 

“Well,” I said, “this morning, when I 
saw an unworthy rival for your affections, 
I lured him into your garage with untruth- 
ful statements and locked him up there.” 

“Oh, Forrest,’ she said with a wild 
whoop, which I thought was a sign of 


‘further hysterics, though results proved 


the opposite, “don’t tell me you have an 
unworthy rival locked up in our garage.” 
ives,” | said. 

She threw herself down on the rug and 
began rolling over and over; and as much 
as she had been weeping before, she now 
was laughing, stopping only to give out 
such phrases as “‘Oh, of all things,”’ and 
“Oh, I never heard anything so funny in 
my life,” and “Oh, I am going to die laugh- 
ing at this.” 

Finally she sat up and said, “Forrest, 
before this kills me, please tell me who it is 
you have locked up there in the garage. Is 
it the meat-market boy?” 

“No,” I said grimly, ‘‘it is not the meat- 
market boy.” 

“Ts it little Harold from next door?” 

“No,” I said, “it is not little Harold 
from next door.” 

“Then tell me, Forrest; who is it?”’ 

“T do not know his name,”’ I said, ‘‘ but 
I can give you the description.” 

“Yes, yes, Forrest, give me the descrip- 
tion. I am feeling weak and faint.” 

“Tt was a man with a black mustache 
and low, patent-leather shoes and a ma- 
hogany cane, and who stated he had just 
returned from New York and who called 
you a little skeezicks.” 

Well, maybe Miss Lawly had been feel- 
ing faint a minute before, but on hearing 
these words she seemed to forget all about 
her faintness. With an energy which could 
hardly be explained if she was in her right 
mind, she jumped up, and catching my 
shoulders with a grasp of iron, shook me 
the same as if I was a straw in the wind; 
then with her teeth showing like she was 
going to bite an iron bar in two, she gave 
me a push that landed me on top of my 
ukulele, which did not resist the shock, 
except for a fleeting moment. 

“Genevieve,” I cried, my voice breaking 
in the middle of the word. There was no 
answer. ; rie 

By the time I had got loose from the 
ukulele and was out in the yard, Miss 
Lawly was to be seen trying to throw her 
arms around the gentleman with the black 
mustache who was now outside the garage 
and who acted as if of a hasty disposition. 
“Leo, please understand,” she kept saying. 
“Please understand, Leo.’’ Then, as she 
saw me, she changed her tone of voice, and 
throwing off her mask and showing that 
underneath she was just a harpy, she yelled, 
“Go away, you wretched little boy, go 
away.’ And as Leo saw me and started 
after me, she added, ‘‘Catch him, Leo. 
Catch him and give him a good spanking.” 

For the first and last time in my life I 
ran around a block and filled my lungs full 
of fresh air. 

Then, picking up a rock in each hand, I 
took off the mask. 
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HAT afternoon, as the train rolled on in 
the gloom, I could not help thinking 
how in years to come I would probably 


_ visit the old home town as the proprietor 


of a dog-and-monkey circus or something 
like that, and my parents, then old and 
gray, would remark, ‘“‘Forrest, when you 
were young we did not appreciate the 
valiant struggle you made to avoid taking 


off the mask. But now, if you will only 


come home, we will try to make it up to 
you.” And I would shift my quid of to- 
bacco a little and then answer, “Yes, I will 
come home; but only for a short visit, not 
that I bear any hard feelings because you 
did not appreciate the struggle I under- 


_ went, but simply because oil and water do 


not mix and my mask is now definitely off, 
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and for all time. Yes, I will pay you a short 
visit at the old home, but I do not want 
any remarks made about my smoking or 
my drinking, because I indulge in both 
those vices and am also very profane, espe- 
cially when crossed in any way, shape or 
manner. Furthermore ——” 

I had just got this far in my meditations 
when a familiar voice remarked in my right 
ear, ‘‘Cigarettes, cigars, peanuts, chewing 
gum and choice candies.” 

I had never expected to meet that train 
boy again, but immediately on seeing him 
I knew by instinct what I ought to do, be- 
cause I knew by instinct how Cousin Elmer 
would have acted under similar circum- 
stances. 

“Yes, I would like some cigarettes,” I 
said with an agreeable smile, and pulling a 
five-dollar bill—the parting gift of my Aunt 
Frances—out of my right-hand pants 
pocket, added, ‘‘Can you change this?”’ 

“Certainly, brother,”’ he said, producing 
a large quantity of quarters and smaller 
pieces of money and beginning to count 
them into his left hand. 

“No, brother,’ I said with the same 
agreeable smile, ‘‘I don’t want the chicken 
feed. But if you have some bills I will 
think about buying those cigarettes.” 

He did not look quite so cheerful, but 
taking back his change, produced from his 
right-hand pants pocket a roll. 

He began peeling off dollar bills, ‘‘ Well,” 
I said, taking the first two and wrapping 
them around my five, and replacing the 
roll in my right-hand pants pocket and 
handing the train boy a quarter, “I guess 
that is about right, brother, isn’t it?’”’ And 
I continued giving him the same agreeable 
smile. 

‘“What do you think you are doing?”’ he 
yelled. 

‘‘Well, brother,’’ I remarked, ‘““when we 
were coming to Madison a month ago you 
stole a dollar and seventy-five cents from 
me. Now you are giving it back, What is 
the matter? Do you want a receipt?”’ 

“*T will call the brakeman,” he said be- 
tween his teeth, “‘and have you thrown off 
the train.”’ } 

‘*All the way off?” I said, laughing in a 
mean way; the same as, probably, Cousin 
Elmer laughed under similar circumstances. 


. “Brother, you may be able to take candy 


away from children, but you can’t take a 
dollar and seventy-five cents away from 
me. It is no crime when a-man gets his 


money back from a thief; so call a brake-. 


men’s convention, if you think it will do you 
any good.” 

As the result of the action of the harpy in 
Madison, I had completely taken off the 
mask and no longer cared what happened 
to me, and the more I said the louder I 
yelled. And the louder I yelled the more 
people began crowding around. 

“‘What is the matter?” asked the con- 
ductor, coming up. ‘‘ What is the matter?” 

“There is nothing the matter,’ I re- 
marked with an agreeable smile, “‘except 
that a gypper got gypped.” 


he RSS : : 
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The train boy tried to tell his side of the 
story, but whenever he stopped, I would 
say either, “‘ You are a liar,’ or ‘‘You area 
liar.” And the good effect which this 
remark had on all within hearing can prob- 
ably be explained by the fact that it was 
delivered in a deep bass voice which never 
broke, and I can only add that from the 
time of my last interview with Miss Lawly 
my voice has never since broke. 

“Yes,” said the conductor finally, ‘‘the 
young man has got your number, Bill, and 
it serves you right, because you have been 
skating on thin ice for a long time. And if 
I ever receive one more complaint against 
you, there will be another boy working on 
this run.” 

I never felt so good in my life. And when 
at Bryant’s Elbow, I got off the train and 
the train boy said to me between gritted 
teeth, ‘I will knock your block off,” I re- 
plied the same as Cousin Elmer probably 
would have done under the circumstances: 
“Yes, that is what they all say, but the old 
block is still there, brother.” 

For a minute it looked as though he 
might try something, but finally he said, ‘‘I 
will get you sométime when you have not 
got your gang and then I will get you right.” 

“You read that somewhere in a paper, 
you little skeezicks,’’ I said with the same 
agreeable smile. Then, after pulling out my 
watch and shutting it with a snap, added, 
“Well, well, you are losing valuable time, 
my lad, and if your poor old mother ever 
gets wise she will tear your wool out. What 
I advise you to do, bub, is to run along and 
sell your papers.’”’ And just then the train 
started. 

He stood there on the platform. That 
was all he could do; just stand there. I do 
not suppose it is possible for a man to feel 
any better than I felt at this minute. 

So I just floated down the street to Car- 
rick’s, opened the door with a bang, be- 
cause I didn’t care what happened, and 
said, “Hello, Mr. Carrick; wrap up that 
pair of checkerboard socks in the window 
and take it out of my salary. I’m going to 
accept that Saturday job after all.”’ 

“T thought I explained you were too 
young,” said Mr. Carrick after a breathless 
minute. 

“Well,” I responded with an agreeable 
smile, ‘‘I am willing to let bygones be by- 
gones if you are.” 

“Forrest,” he said, holding onto the 
counter for support, ‘‘the job is yours. 
Come and get it. If you can use that much 
nerve on our customers you will be our star 
salesman before Christmas.” 

And I floated on down the street feeling 
better and better every minute, and as 
often as I passed a store where I saw some- 
thing I liked, such as neckties or socks, I 
would pull my roll out of my right-hand 
pants pocket and spend seventy-five or 
eighty cents the same as water. It was 
the experience of a lifetime. 

At Pete’s Smoke Shop, having slapped a 
dollar bill on the counter and then spent it 
the same as water for some cigarettes and 
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a cigarette case that closed with a loud 
snap, and having filled the latter and taken 
a smoke myself, I saw Lee come in. 

“Hello, Forrest,” he said. “When did 
you start smoking and when did you get 
back from Madison?” 

“Oh,” I remarked with an agreeable 
smile, offering him a cigarette and then 
closing the case with a loud snap and then 
opening it again, “I didn’t know I ever 
stopped smoking. Was I in Madison?” 

He looked surprised as he said, ‘‘That’s 
what your folks were saying.” 

“Probably they had their reasons for 
saying it, and good ones,”’ I observed. Then 
I opened my watch and looked at Miss 
Lawly’s picture and shook my head. Then, 
having closed the watch with one loud snap 
and the cigarette case with another, and 
having resumed my agreeable smile, I 
walked out of the store leaving poor little 
Lee with his mouth open. 

At the Sweet Shop, having once again 
flashed my roll, I spent the whole two- 
dollar bill the same as water, on a fine box 
of candy. 

“Why, if it isn’t Forrest,’ said a famil- 
iar voice behind me. 

It was poor little Rosemary Mellen 
whose freshman had now gone back to the 
university, unless too dumb to stay there, 
which was probably the case. She was sur- 
rounded by three of her would-be harpy 
friends. “I’m just crazy to talk with you, 
Forrest.” 

“Crazy is the right word,’ I said with 
my usual agreeable smile, ‘‘ because I have 
bought this candy for somebody else and 
you would be only wasting your time. Be- 
sides, a growing girl like you ought to be 
eating good red apples and running around 
the block and filling your lungs full of fresh 
air. That would do you more good than 
all the candy in the world.” 

Then, winking at her harpy friends, who 
were busting themselves laughing, I walked 
out of the Sweet Shop. But in the mirror 
at the door I took a last glance at poor little 
Rosemary, and she certainly looked sick. 

Well, I never spent such an afternoon in 
my life, and that night in bed I could not 
figure out whether I had better hook up 
with a circus or street carnival or some- 
thing, or try to stay around home a while 
longer. Finally I decided that the best 
thing to do would be to explain frankly to 
my father and mother that I had taken off 
the mask, come what might. I had just 
reached the banisters when I discovered 
that they were talking about me. I stopped 
and listened. 

My father said, ‘‘Forrest seems well 
pleased with his visit to Madison.” 

““Yes,’? my mother said, ‘‘he is greatly 
improved. I don’t know what to make of 
it. He is more careful about his clothes. 
And what do you suppose he gave me this 
afternoon? An enormous box of candy. 
He would like to smoke, but I have prom- 
ised him that if he only waits a little longer 
he can take the car out alone and stay up 
later evenings. Oh, he has improved. And 
have you noticed that agreeable smile he 
has?” 

“There is nothing extraordinary about 
his case,” said my father. ‘‘Forrest has 
grown up—yes, grown up. And speaking 
of growing up, I have just received a very 
interesting letter from a young man whom 
I supposed dead or in jail. Do you remem- 
ber Cousin Elmer?” 

““How much does he want to borrow this 
time?’’ asked my mother in a hard voice. 

“Not a cent. They have struck oil on 
his ranch out in Oklahoma, and since he is 
coming East next month in a private car 
with a nigger cook, he wants us all to make 
the trip with him back to Oklahoma.” 

For a minute my mother did not say 
anything, and I could hear the sound of 
her scissors as she snipped away at her 
mending. 

Then she said, ‘‘ Well, I always believed 
Elmer would amount to something, if he 
ever finished sowing his wild oats and set- 
tled down. He had that air of a man of the 
world. Do you know, I sometimes think 
Forrest looks very much like him.”’ 
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“The supreme combination of — 
all that is fine in motor cars.” 


« 


LEARRGA AMOAS BADD 


Safety Packard cars are designed by the recog- 


nized leaders in automotive engineering. 


They are built to the highest precision standards, 
in a factory which experts travel half way around 
the world to see and study. 


Packard owners know they may place the fullest 
confidence in their cars. Their own experience 
serves only to impress the reputation which 


Pi AO 


Packard has borne for more than a quarter of a 
century. 


No matter what the demand of the moment, dis- 
tinguished appearance at the opera door or brute 
power on a grinding grade, the Packard may be 
depended upon—always. 


Talent, experience, facilities—these combine to 
produce motor vehicles unsurpassed in perform- 
ance, in beauty and comfort, and in safety. 
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couple of departments rather roughly, ran 
through a pile of letters, wrote one in his 
abominable handwriting to his two sons at 
school, talked to his lawyer and was free to 
go home. Coralie would be there tonight for 
the first time in several months. Although 
Bill had been married to her for nineteen 
years now, and she was the mother of his 
children, he returned as self-consciously as 
if he knew nothing about her. He didn’t 
feel that he knew much about her any more. 
She had so many acquired interests, and 
they all were remote from him. The nearer 
he came to his house, the clumsier and more 
inferior Bill felt. 

She was there. They dined together and 
he watched her furtively, admiring her long 
slim hands that did not seem to be in the 
least interested in the process of eating. He 


used always to tell her that she didn’t eat 


enough to keep a bird alive, but lately he 
had left off making personal comments. 
Coralie did not encourage them at all. She 
talked a little of the boys in a rather imper- 
sonal way, spoke of English schools as pos- 
sibly to be preferred to American ones. 
Bill disagreed stoutly but secretly, for his 
knowledge of English schools was born of 
instinctive prejudice, not information. 

After dinner things lagged badly. 
Coralie stood at a French window and 
looked out at the gracious June night. Bill 
wondered what thoughts were in her mind. 
He himself was thoroughly ill at ease. Last 
night he had hoped to meet his wife with 
affection and simplicity, and had made a 
resolve to himself that they would not 
stiffen like this again—and thereit was. She 
was bored with him and he was shy with 
her. Ina day or two they would adjust and 
go their own ways. It was this first day of 
formal greeting, this appearance of reunion 
that was so difficult. He knew it as well as 
she. : 

“T suppose you're tired, Coralie.” 

“No, not specially.” 

How vigorous she was at thirty-nine. 
How firm the outline of her body under the 
clinging fabric of her dress. No doubt it 
was a most expensive dress. He must say 
something about it. 

“That’s a pretty dress you’ve got on, 
Coralie. Paris, I suppose.” 

“Right,” she said. ‘‘You’re almost 
psychic, Bill. Do you like it?” 

“T like everything you wear. You al- 
ways look good to me. You look good in 
anything.” 

She was thinking perhaps of the man 
who had recently told her that there were 
very few clothes that suited her, told her 
critically and expertly what she should 
wear. That may have been why she smiled, 
looking through the screen at the soft night. 

Suddenly she surprised him. ‘“‘Isn’t 
there going to be a courthouse or hospital 
or something built here?”’ 

“There’s going to be a courthouse,’ he 
assured her; ‘‘a million-and-a-half-dollar 
structure. Not so slow for a city this size. 
The bonds are authorized and all they’ve 
got to do now is to build it. Been reading 
the papers?” 

“T heard about it in Chicago. There’s a 
man there, an architect, who’d heard about 
it. He’s wickedly intelligent. Ican’t imag- 
ine why he wants to build courthouses.” 

“Por a 8 per cent commission, I should 
say,” suggested Bill. ‘‘Let him havea try. 
Competition’s open.” 

- “Don’t you have a lot to do with things 
like that? He said that it would be mixed 


up in politics probably.” 


“Tt’s mixed up in politics, all right,’ 
chuckled Bill cheerfully, ‘“‘and I wouldn’t 
be surprised if in the end I did have some- 
thing to do with it.” 

“Rodney Pater is terribly artistic.” 

“They all are when it comes to spending 
county money—damned artistic.” 

Coralie said nothing more. She went out 
after a little to take a walk down by the 
seven pools, and Bill saw no more of her 
until he passed her door on the way to bed. 
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NOT IN POLITICS 


(Continued from Page 17) 


He hesitated in front of the door, then 
knocked and went in. She had changed to 
a short gold satin negligee and was writing 
letters. Bill sat down beside a pile of new 
books which had evidently just been un- 
packed, picked up one of them, read a little, 
came to a halt, looked at Coralie curiously, 
and seeing that she was not watching him, 
read on. What was coldly printed there 
scandalized him. It might be true enough, 
he thought, shutting the volume quietly 
and laying it down, but it wasn’t the sort 
of thing women ought to read about cer- 
tainly. And putas calmlyasallthat! He’d 
never dream of even discussing those things 
with Coralie, and after all he was married 
to her. He regarded the beautiful fit of his 
wife’s shingle and wondered what she would 
say if he suddenly kissed her. 

“Going to bed?’ she asked. 

“T guess I'll turn in. I had a big day. 
Coralie ‘ 

She turned around at his hesitation and 
he could feel her cool brown eyes regarding 
his sentimentality. Desperately he plunged 
ahead. ‘I’ve been thinking, while you 
were away You know, we don’t want 
to drift apart.” 

“Bill,” she said, “‘you’ve been going to 
movies while I was gone. That’s what they 
always say—‘don’t let us drift apart.’”’ 

“No, Coralie, I’m in earnest. Let’s be 
natural with each other, the way a husband 
and wife ought to be.” 

“Tt’s dangerous to get too natural.’’ She 
pushed her writing materials away, and 
coming over to where he sat, dejected and 
yet determined, patted the top of his head. 
“Don’t bother about marital relations,” 
she said. ‘“‘They’ve become awfully in- 
tricate lately. Go along to bed, Bill. 
You’re tired. And remember that we’re 
grown up.” 

“That’s no reason why we shouldn’t 
have the same interests, more or less.” 

“Tsn’t it? Listen, Bill, I like all sorts of 
things you wouldn’t care about. Hard rid- 
ing, and books you’d think were scandalous, 
and conversation you’d put in the same 
class—and cold baths. You like lots of 
food and grubby politics. It’s infinitely 
better for us both to keep out of each 
other’s fields. You wouldn’t like my kind of 
thing any more than I’d like politics.” 

He had loved her when he had married 
her, when she was an eager young nobody 
with the untamed sense of humor that had 
since become chronic and satirical amuse- 
ment. But looking at her now, he was 
amazed at how much more she could hurt 
him than she could then. Then she used to 
scold him, try to make him take better 
care of his nails, brush his hats, and she 
only made him laugh. Now she no longer 
scolded. She ignored him. Her books ig- 
nored him and her gold negligees were in- 
different to his admiration. He wanted to 
tell her one thing more, give her some hint 
of the way he had felt toward her last night, 
of the longing that had swept over him as 
he thought of her and the years that had 
become so sterile emotionally. But it was 
impossible to tell her, impossible to expose 
that shy feeling to her mockery. 

“We get along adequately, it seems to 
me,” Coralie went on, ‘‘as it is.” 

He had a rough impulse to take hold of 
her and clap his hand over her mouth, but 
he did not. ‘“‘Sure,’’ he said, “I suppose 
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It was as he had expected. Jacobs, run- 
ning so far ahead of Nye as to make Nye’s 
candidacy absurd, had the field to himself 
and swaggered in it. Jacobs had been the 
big man on the county board for three 
years and he intended to stay in that role. 
That the vote cast had been extremely light 
and that his political henchmen had been 
extravagant in their promises bothered him 
not atall. It did bother him at first to have 
the suggestion made in the press that a 
special expert committee should assist the 
county board in choosing an architect for 


the new courthouse. Suavely as it was put, 
Jacobs knew the origin of the suggestion. 
Though he had never come to open battle 
with Bill Dunn, he had carried on a long 
guerrilla warfare with him. He disliked 
Bill’s whole make-up, the good nature of 
his politics, the fact that his sharp turns 
were never crooked, his popularity, his 
shrewdness, the way he stood in with big 
people and the fact that he was often asked 
to sit on important committees which al- 
ways ignored Jacobs. 

His first intention was to fight the spe- 
cial committee’s appointment, but reflec- 
tion and consultation made him change 
his mind. It might be entirely possible to 
make use of such a committee—even use 
it as scapegoat for any criticisms which 
might arise during construction or after- 
ward, and it did not necessarily mean that 
its existence would deflect his influence. 
He had a good many friends in the Archi- 
tects’ Exchange. 

The publication of the names of the com- 
mittee appointed a few weeks later aroused 
no controversy. Five well-known men with 
some knowledge of architecture or building 
construction were on it, among them Bill 
Dunn, which surprised no one. Bill was on 
a great many committees in the course of 
the year, and though he manufactured ce- 
ment, no one doubted the honesty of his 
judgment in a matter like this. It dis- 
turbed Bill himself to find that T. R. Fo- 
garty and Leonard Johnson were two of the 
four others named. They played too close 
to Jacobs to be trusted, and it did not mean 
that the committee was to be the inde- 
pendent body he had hoped. Jacobs would 
be sitting in through Fogarty and Johnson. 
Still, with numbered plans coming in, and 
the architect’s identity not known until the 
winning plan had been selected, he felt rea- 
sonably sure of being able to assure at least 
fair play, and not let Jacobs get in any 
dirty work. 

Bill’s two sons, Loring and Charlie, came 
home in July, having rounded off their 
term of school with several weeks of staying 
with friends. Bill was proud of his boys. 
They looked like Coralie and there was only 
a year and a half difference in their ages. 
They were very healthy and well schooled 
in the importance of being fit, dogmatic 
about their clothes and talked in what 
seemed to Bill a kind of dialect. Half the 
time he could not follow their talk any 
more than their mother’s. Cora evidently 
understood them when she bothered to do 
so. She was extremely modern with them, 
and quite delightful, treating them as con- 
temporaries, and they admired her im- 
mensely. Their father could see that. 

He could see further that they saw little in 
him to admire. He was more dumpy than 
ever and more full-stomached, against their 
tallness and litheness. But that disturbed 
him less, although he was constantly intend- 
ing to get at that diet, than his mental sep- 
aration from them. He wondered a good 
deal about what these two confident young 
fellows of seventeen and eighteen would do 
when they finished their protracted educa- 
tion. They seemed to him to be drifting 
away from reality in their schooling instead 
of toward it. He thought of the tangle of 
living as he knew it, of the scramble for 
livelihood among hundreds and thousands 
of none too fine-grained people—for Bill 
had an acute sense of humanity; being an 
adroit politician—and he could not see 
where his sons would fit in. Before he him- 
self was old enough to vote, Bill had under- 
stood the value of money power and political 
power—understood them grimly. It was 
not money that worried him. Bill had no 
great respect for money, though he had 
made plenty of it. But he wanted his sons 
to manage life cleverly, and they did not 
seem to him to know yet what it was about. 
And now Coralie talked of sending them to 
Oxford. 

“But why?” asked Bill. “If I had my 
way, they’d go to the state university out 
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here. Why Oxford? They’re Americans, 
aren’t they?” 

“That’s the reason,” said Coralie. 

“What is?” 

“T hope they’re going to be more cosmo- 
politan than the average American. Now 
don’t begin to shout the Declaration of In- 
dependence at me, Bill. I suggest Oxford 
because they can get something there they 
can’t get here.” 

“What, for heaven’s sake?” 

“Manner, if nothing else.’’ 

““Manners!”’ exclaimed Bill. 

Coralie laughed. “‘ You’re a sweet thing, 
Bill. No, not manners. They do pretty 
well with their knives and forks. Manner. 
It’s an intellectual attitude more than any- 
thing else.” 

“They better stay home and get ac- 
quainted with the way we run this coun- 
try,” said Bill. “Loring was talking last 
night about the police force and he didn’t 
even have any idea what department of the 
city government the police come under. As 
for Charlie, I asked him who the Secre- 
tary of Labor was the other day—just to 
see—and he didn’t know!” 

“Their knowledge may go in other di- 
rections,” said Coralie without distress. 
“Like me, they may have no taste for 
polities.” 

“Just the same ” argued Bill, but 
Coralie had quite ceased to listen. 

He was a little shy of coming home dur- 
ing the summer afternoons, being never 
quite sure of whom he might find there. 
Sometimes it was a sketchy group of girls 
with his sons, girls whose last names he 
doubtless knew well enough, but who 
looked frighteningly young and frighten- 
ingly sure of themselves. Sometimes 
Coralie was there, nearly always in com- 
pany—just back from golfing or riding or 
swimming—this summer, particularly from 
riding. Bill would go quietly up the front 
stairs and to his room and wash himself 
thoroughly, but when that was done he 
looked much the same as he had before. 
Dinner was always served at a rather later 
hour than he liked, and sometimes he would 
find the entire family there—and guests. 
Sometimes there was. no one but himself. 

It was late July when, coming home one 
day, he met Rodney Pater. Rodney and 
Coralie were in the library, having tea, 
which literally meant tea for both of them, 
for none of the sandwiches or cakes had 
been touched. But they were enjoying 
themselves and were very merry and ab- 
sorbed in the things they were saying. Bill 
stood for a moment in the doorway, peering 
at the back of the man, wondering if it was 
someone he knew. 

“Oh, hello, Bill!’”’ said Coralie. “‘Come 
in. This is Rodney Pater from Chicago. 
He’s just motored up.” 

It was only one more difficult contrast 
for Bill. He was again a little stout- 
stomached fellow looking up at a well- 
carried man of possibly forty years, who 
had the kind of lean body and tanned clear 
skin which has been appropriated by the 
aristocratic tradition. 

“How are you, Pater?”’ asked Bill, ex- 
tending a hand. 

He wanted to be hospitable to Coralie’s 
friend, but he felt like an intruder. The 
man affected him as Coralie so often did, as 
if he came from a different world. There 
was no savor of street or office about him. 
The only link with the company which Bill 
could find for a minute was the food, so he 
sat down and ate sandwiches, one after an- 
other, greedily. The two others stood. 
They could stand without being at a dis- 
advantage. 

“Rodney came up to look the city over. 
He’s going to build your courthouse.” 

Bill stuffed in the rest of the sandwich he 
held. So that wasit. He remembered now 
Coralie had spoken of this fellow. 

“Entering the competition, eh?” he 
asked. ‘‘ Well, I guess you’re going to have 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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(Continued from Page 41) 
plenty of company. We expect to get a 
good many plans submitted in the next two 
weeks, before the competition closes.” 

“It’s a very interesting opportunity,” 
said Pater. ‘“‘There’s really no reason why 
public buildings shouldn’t be as beautiful 
in America as they are abroad.” 

“ Aren’t they?” asked Bill. ‘‘I’ve never 
been abroad myself, but there’s some fine 
structures in Washington, D. C. As for 
that, our own state capitol is second to 
none, sir.” 

Coralie did not shudder. In her earlier 
stages of civilization, she might have. Now 
she poured more tea with an air of taking 
anything that came along and accepting the 
universe as amusing. 

Behind her gilt tea table she was very 
effective. Bill saw it. He always saw 
Coralie even when she was distant like that. 


_ No doubt Pater saw it. 


“You've a very fine place here, Mr. 
Dunn,” he remarked; ‘‘remarkable land- 
seaping.”’ 

“Yes,”’ said Bill, ‘it’s a pretty place. 
Like to sell off a few lots myself. Prop- 
erty’s gone up in value since we built here 
and we’d make a nice profit and get some 
But Coralie doesn’t want to 
and I tell her it’s her place. She can do 
as she likes with it.” 

“It’s very perfect as it is and a charming 
setting for Coralie.” 

Bill eyed his guest. So he’d reached the 
Coralie stage. It must be a friendship of 
‘some standing. Whether it was of long 
standing or not, it had apparently been 
reasonably intimate. That appeared at din- 
ner a couple of hours later as Coralie and 
the architect discussed friends and houses 
and books and hunting and other things 


_yrhile Bill ate steadily and far too much. 


Coralie had changed into a dress of pale- 
yellow silk that cleared her arms at the 
shoulders. Bill did not dress for dinner un- 
less he was especially told to do so. He 
scrubbed his hands and face and changed 
his shirt and still was hot and unkempt. 


~ But the architect, in the same dark coat 


and white flannels he had worn in the 
afternoon, looked as if he belonged in the 
picture with Coralie. He was a good judge 
of whisky. Bill found that out before din- 
ner. But somehow they didn’t meet very 
well even over the whisky. He wasn’t the 
sort of man you could warm up to, thought 
Bill. 

“Where are the boys?” he asked Coralie 
suddenly, breaking into a discussion of 
something that had happened somewhere 
onayacht. He couldn’t for the life of him 


make out whether they were talking of 


‘their friends or of characters in a book. 

“T don’t know,” said Coralie; ‘“‘out, I 
suppose. I have two most amusing and 
lengthy sons, you know, Rodney. I’m 
thinking that they should go to Oxford.” 

“Oh, they should,” agreed Rodney; ‘‘for 
American boys especially, it’s such an ad- 
vantage.” 

Bill did not speak. His thoughts joined 
in the conversation profanely. But he was 
a little afraid of open controversy. ‘‘Ox- 
ford!” he thought grimly, and adorned 
that ancient university with derogatory 
oaths. 

Coralie took her guest motoring, for his 
car was being oiled at the hotel garage. As 
she said they might stop and dance some- 
where, she assumed that Bill did not care to 
come along, but Bill motioned her to come 
aside in the living room for a minute. 

_ “Think it looks all right?” he asked. 

She gazed down at her dress. ‘‘Looks all 


 right—what?” 


He pointed with his thumb in the direc- 


__ tion of the hall where Pater waited. 


_ “Not the dress. I mean you think it 
looks all right for you to go out with this 
fellow alone at night?”’ 

_ “Oh, Bill,” sighed Coralie, and laughed 
hopelessly, ‘“‘some day you'll simply kill 
me. You belong in a cloistered convent. 
All right? Why, as far as I know now, it’s 
all right. You just hope for the best.” 
Bill felt a fool, but none the less an angry 
‘fool. He looked after the retreating couple. 


z 
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Pater no doubt had manner, as Coralie 
called it. 

He walked up and down by the seven 
pools many times that night. He tried to 
stalk along with importance. But instead, 
because he was a little man and badly 
built, he could only strut, and now and then 
he stumbled over the flagstones. So at 
length he gave up reflection and went up to 
his room, where he got into very unbe- 
coming pajamas and, climbing into bed, 
picked up one of the books he was reading. 
Bill liked to read when he got around to it, 
and there was a curious collection of things 
on his night table. Rabelais stayed there 
rather permanently, and there was a very 
long and authentic history of the state, 
and a history of the Civil War. 

Tonight he read the state history. It 
was not a very old state and Bill could re- 
member some of the men mentioned in the 
later chapters. He could understand its 
commerce and its politics more thoroughly 
as he read over again and again—what had 
happened in the last hundred years as the 
age of ‘fur trading had become the age of 
lumber and then changed again into the age 
of mining. He opened it and, reading 
laboriously, with the close attention of the 
man who has never learned to skim pages, 
he became engrossed. He did not even 
hear Coralie come in until she spoke to him. 
He was deep in history, sympathizing with 
the difficulties and schemes of Jim Hill in 
building railroads; but when Coralie 
called him, he looked up and became again 
a little red-faced man in abominably blue 
pajamas. 

“Have a good time?” he asked. 

She nodded. ‘“‘He’s pretty civilized,’ 
she said, obviously referring to Rodney; 
‘and, Bill, I hope that he gets that job for 
the courthouse.” 

“You hope he does?’’ She repeated her- 
self. “‘It’s an open competition, Coralie. 
All he has to do is to be good enough.” 

“Oh, well, he’s bound to be infinitely 
better than the others.” 

“Then he’ll get it.” 

“T thought there was a lot of politics 
mixed up init. Rodney seemed to think it 
was likely. And a man like him, if he’s 
willing to do that sort of building, ought 
not to have to be subjected to that.” 

“To what?” 

“Oh, you know what I mean—all kinds 
of crooked ‘politics. Can’t it be somehow 
fixed so he’ll get it?” 

He stared at his wife. ‘I don’t play that 
kind of ball, Coralie. You don’t know what 
you're talking about or suggesting. Why, 
I’m on the committee, my dear girl, that 
picks the architect!” 

“Well, then I don’t see why. I could 
just give you a hint what his plan was like, 
maybe, if he mentioned it to me, so you 
wouldn’t get it mixed up with the others. 
It’s sure to be the best plan.” 

Bill bounced off his pillow and out of bed. 
“Did that bird suggest this?’”’ 

“No,” said Coralie calmly; ‘it’s my 
idea. Don’t, Bill. You look exactly like a 
turkey. I don’t see why you steam so.” 
And she looked at his feet, which were 
surely comedy feet. ‘‘Only it would be fun 
to have Rodney here, and he says that if he 
gets that job he’d be here off and on. You 
ought to be grateful to get a person like 
him interested in your silly courthouse.” 

“T’m not. I’m not offering him any 
thanks at all. And I don’t want to hear 
any more about it. Are you going to see a 
lot of that fellow, Coralie?”’ 

“As much asI can. He’s very amusing.”’ 

‘He doesn’t amuse me. And it doesn’t 
look right, Coralie, to have a fellow who’s 
trying for that job hanging around my 
house. It isn’t hardly ethical.” 

She laughed again, and he saw that she 
was exhilarated from her evening, more like 
her old excitable self than was usual. It 
was Rodney Pater who was responsible for 
that, and Bill’s irritation deepened. 

“Bill,” she said, ‘you are a vault of the 
world’s best and oldest prejudices. All 
right, we won’t have him hanging around 
the house. May I meet him on the corner 
under the are light?’ 
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“That’s all right,” said Bill defensively; 
“and I know you don’t know what you are 
talking about, Coralie. You don’t under- 
stand politics. But you mustn’t suggest 
things like that. That’s the sort of deal 
we're watching Jacobs for.” 

“Then I might ask Jacobs to help,” she 
said lightly. 

As he spoke, her charm cut into him 
again. He put out a hand toward her. 

“Of course you don’t mean anything. 
Only I don’t like to hear you say such 
things, Coralie. They don’t sound right 
from your lips.” 

But he felt her evade him, and listened to 
her laugh trailing down the hall as if in this 
last passage she had found him utterly 
comic. 


Rodney Pater rode horseback. He found 
himself a horse in some riding stable and he 
and Coralie rode together. They were a 
very handsome and spirited pair. Bill 
caught a glimpse of them one day starting 
off and had to admit it. 

Pater stayed in town at the most expen- 
sive hotel. He was, Bill found on inquiry, 
connected with a rather ambitious firm of 
architects, and Bill figured in his shrewd 
way that Pater had been sent out on this 
job and told not to come back without it. 
For all the architect’s smoothness and cool- 
ness, he had his finger on the situation. 
Bill guessed that by an occasional leading 
question that came his way and which he 
very often did not answer, at least not 
directly. He tried to ignore Pater as much 
as he could when he met him in his house, 
and pounded off to work early in the morn- 
ing and worked later than was necessary at 
night. 

Now and then he tried to get his boys 
downtown for luncheon and talk to them 
about the kind of business they would like 
to get in eventually. But though they 
came once or twice, the talks were always a 
little strained, and Bill somehow felt Cora- 
lie’s attitude in them, not connecting him 
with his children but holding him off, 
with cool sophistication and unbeliefs and 
mockeries of commonplace things. He tried 
to tell the boys something about the fac- 
tors that made up the average business life, 
but his sentences labored and he gave it up. 

Being Irish and a sporting man and a 
politician, Bill had, of course, his favorite 
in the competition of architects for the 
courthouse job. Not that he had ever told 
young Fleming that he hoped he’d get it, or 
that he intended to lift a finger to help him 
except to see that there was fair play in the 
judging. But Fleming had taken a licking 
on the new hospital’ plans within the year, 
and he had submitted a good set of plans 
too. Bill had seen them and he knew the 
boy had brains and a sense of construction. 
This time he hoped Fleming was going to 
get by. He had a wife and a couple of chil- 
dren and a harassed look which Bill was 
accustomed to believe went with the strain 
of keeping up credit at the grocery and 
meat market. Fleming had not been able 
to make much of a success in planning resi- 
dences. People didn’t like him. He was 
too shabby and too much of a dreamer to 
suit the ladies who were building houses 
and wanted flattery for their ideas and con- 
stant attention to their moods. But Bill 
had faith in Fleming. A little struggle 
never hurt anyone as he knew. He’d had 
them himself and seen dozens of other 
people through them. When he could he’d 
always thrown work Fleming’s way, though 
Fleming usually didn’t hang onto it. 

It was several days before the competi- 
tion was to close, when Bill, stopping in at 
the coffee room of a hotel for his luncheon 
one day, and sitting convivially on a tall 
stool by the counter, found his glance stiff- 
ening as he looked through the glass doors 
into the lobby and saw three people come 
through evidently on their way to the din- 
ing room. It was one of the most incredible 
things that he had ever seen. For the three 
were Jacobs, Rodney Pater and—most un- 
believable—Coralie. He moved and stared 
again. She was unmistakable. That white 
knitted suit, the wide black hat—oh, it was 
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Coralie, all right. And Jacobs—Jacobs, the 
eternal bum, thought Bill—was talking 
with her. Bill left his spoon dangling in his 
cup, although Coralie had taught him 
otherwise, pushed a half dollar toward the 
girl who had served him and followed his 
wife, still hoping that this strange encoun- 
ter was accident. 

But it was not, apparently. The three 
sat down at a table in the middle of the 
dining room, Coralie as unconcerned as if 
it had been a desert island. She was quite 
as cool when Bill, his eyes smoldering, ap- 
proached the table. 

“Hello, Bill!” she said. “You turn up 
exactly like a husband, don’t you?” 

“What’s up?” asked Bill; and though 
he spoke to Coralie, his glance came to rest 
on Jacobs, who grinned with something 
close to malice. ‘‘What’s the party for?”’ 

“Lunch,” Coralie told him. ‘“‘I suppose 
you’ve had yours. We dropped in to see 
Mr. Jacobs and asked him to lunch. I’m 
learning quite a lot about politics, Bill. It’s 
rather sport. I think I’ll go in for it.” 

It was all so clear to Bill. This Chicago 
fellow was trying to work Jacobs now, and 
possibly throwing out suggestions about 
his plans for Jacobs to pass on to his men 
‘on the committee of award. And if Pater 
got the award, then Jacobs would pin it on 
Bill and say Bill had been playing favor- 
ites—say that Pater was a friend of the 
Dunns—or, worse still, a friend of Mrs. 
Dunn. 

But to think that Coralie was fool enough 
to let herself be so used! Didn’t she have 
any sense of right and wrong left? 

““T want to speak to you a minute, Cor- 
alie.”’ 

She half frowned in annoyance; then, 
accepting the annoyance, rose from the 
table and took the direction Bill indicated 
through the lobby. But he said nothing as 
they walked along and she had to hurry to 
keep up with him. 

“What is it?’”’ she asked impatiently, for 
even civilization can be exasperated now 
and then. 

He led her to the revolving door and she 
found herself on the sidewalk with him. 

“Taxi,” he called and, as one drew up, 
moved toward it with his wife. 

“What are you about?” asked Coralie 
sharply. 

He was holding her arm and she felt his 
fingers pressing hard, viciously against her 
flesh. 

“Get in that cab and go home,” he said 
under his breath, “‘and try to realize what 
a fool you’ve made of yourself.” 

She got in, recognizing, as all women do 
now and then, that there are times when 
men will make scenes on the street if pressed 
too far. Bill gave the driver the address, 
and, without a smile, walked back into the 
hotel and joined the two men at the table. 
They had been waiting. 

“Go ahead and order, gentlemen,”’ said 
Bill suavely. ‘‘ Mrs. Dunn has been called 
home.” 

They both pretended not to look at him, 
and did. Jacobs came back first. ‘‘ Your 
wife’s quite a politician, Dunn. She’s tak- 
ing a great interest in the new courthouse.” 

“No,” answered Bill, ‘‘you’re entirely 
wrong, Jacobs. My wife is not in politics. 
She knows nothing about politics. She’s 
often said she leaves the family politics 
entirely to me.” 

Rodney Pater eyed him, his handsome 
face a little fearful of what was coming next, 
and Bill did not leave him long in doubt. 

“Mr. Pater,’’ he said, “‘I understand you 
intend to submit plans in the architects’ 
competition for the proposed courthouse.” 

Mr. Pater made assent. 

“Don’t do it,” advised Bill; ‘“‘it will be 
very unfortunate for you and for your firm. 
Because I am on that committee and I as- 
sure you that your plans will be disqualified 
even if chosen, because you have attempted 
to put them across in a fashion we don’t 
stand for. I shall let the matter rest if you 
don’t submit plans. If you do, I shall sim- 
ply insist that the plans be thrown out and 
the notoriety which will come back on you 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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road vibration, eliminates 
all need for shackle lu- 
brication... 


Belflex means that 
the sprung parts of the 
car are insulated from the 
unsprung parts with 
noiseless, flexible fabric— 
shock-absorbing, rubber- 
ized—thereby affording 
permanent chassis silence 
and diminishing wear at 
every point of the car. 
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Willys-Knight Great Six Touring, 


$1750; Roadster $1850; 4-passenger Coupe 
$2195; Convertible 
Coupe $2295; 5-pass- 
enger Sedan $2295. 

New ‘‘70”’ Willys- 
Knight Six—compan- 
ion car to the Willys- 
Knighe. Great 5ix— 
Touring $1295; Road- 
Ster plozo, Coupe 
$1395; Standard Sedan 
$1395; De Luxe Sedan 
$1495. Prices f. o. b. 
factory... We reserve 
the right to change 
prices and specifications 
without notice. 


ful, most highly efh- Mrs. Hartley and the Captain ure one in their en- 7 y 7 


cient, the quietest in 
operation of all cars of its type or class, the 


WILLYS-KNIGHT 


Great SIX 


thusiasm for their Willys-Knight Great Six Sedan The Willys Finance 


Plan offers unusually attractive credit terms. 
Ask your Willys-Knight dealer for facts 
and figures. Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, 
Ohio. Willys-Overland Sales Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada. 
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(Continued from Page 43) 
and your firm won’t be pleasant. I promise 
you that.” 

The architect’s face was sour. He eyed 
Jacobs, who refused to communicate in 
glances. Jacobs had tipped his chair back 
and was reading the menu, evidently de- 
ciding to keep out of it. 

“You haven’t any proof of what you 
say,’ began Pater, ‘‘and furthermore it 
might be unpleasant for you ——” 

“Well,” said Bill, “‘I’ll find proof, no 
matter who’s involved. You’ve been hang- 
ing around here, trying to get in some dirty 
work. I know dirty work when I see it. 
No one better. I don’t advise you to sub- 
mit plans.’”’ He stood up and unexpectedly 
grinned. ‘‘You wouldn’t be such a fool,” 
he added. ‘‘Good day, gentlemen.”’ 


It was the first night in many months he 
had gone home with any confidence. Why 


OLD MAIDS OF THE LAST GENERATION=AND THIS 3 


Nor was this modesty assumed. I myself 
knew one darling old maid so modest or so 
thin, possibly, that she boned the high col- 
lars of her nightgowns. It was a mystery to 
me then and still is, as to why she did it. 
I asked her once and got for my pains what 
nowadays would be described as a dirty 
look, and no answer. 

But now that the old maids of a genera- 
tion ago have passed away, who have taken 
their places? Who is there now to relieve 
the overworked mother? Who now wears 
the kitchen apron in summer? Or is it that 
kitchen aprons have also disappeared? 

Who now washes the dishes after a church 
supper? Never, in my day at least, was 
that depressing job done by anyone except 
an old maid. The plump-cheeked married 
women bustled about, serving the baked 
ham and scalloped oysters, the ice cream 
and cake. But when the time came to 
wash up, an old maid, so dreadfully lonely 
that she willingly did the dirty work in or- 
der to belong, would say, “‘Here! You’ve 
worked long enough. Let medothedishes!’’ 
And I ean still see the plump-cheeked 
matrons bastily untying their aprons and 
letting her. Alas! The old maids of yes- 
teryear were let to do so many ugly, hot, 
tiresome jobs. 

Now what I want to know is where did 
the old maids get to? What became of 
them? They have disappeared—you all 
know that. What did it? 

I once wrote a book about old maids in 
which I espoused their cause. It is out of 
print now, so I cannot be accused of at- 
tempting to boost its sales. I made my old 
maid well dressed and attractive, not at all 
one you would ask to wash the dishes. 
I wonder if that did any good? 


The Old Maid Changeth 


Please do not blame me for thus taking a 
little credit for the improvement of the con- 
ditions of old maids, for I live in Holly- 
wood, and Lord knows, we of Hollywood do 
not mind speaking out or acting up now 
and then, just to let you know we are on 
earth. The modest violet, as a symbol of 
Hollywood, went out with the rise in real 
estate, and the sunflower took its place. 
Personally, I applaud. For what does a 
sunflower do but quietly demand her own 
place in the sun? For my part, I love to 
see her get it. 

Now, if there are any old maids left in 
the East or Middle West, all I can say is 
that it is years since I have seen one, and 
I travel constantly. Never have I seen one 
in Hollywood. Herethey roll both their cig- 
arettes and their stockings. They bob their 
hair. They wear short skirts over the best- 
looking of legs in sheer-silk stockings. They 
are presidents of clubs, on hospital boards, 
and if any are still school-teachers, all I 
can say is that they don’t look the part. 
When I think of some of the old-maid 
school-teachers I used to know! 
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he felt so he could not have told. But he 
did not care tonight about his height or his 
fat stomach. They were trivialities. He 
knew right and wrong, black and white. 
All this folderol, this stuff they talked, was 
so much blah. He’d have to put his foot 
down and he would. 

Coralie was not in sight, not in the house, 
and he hunted for her, his heart turning a 
little sick, as he wondered if perhaps she 
had been angry enough to leave the house 
and*him. 

He found her down by the seventh pool, 
gazing at the shining carp that darted 
about in it silently. 

‘Well, you terrible little crook,”’ Bill be- 
gan cheerfully, ‘‘you didn’t think I would 
let you get away with that, did you? The 
nerve of you, taking up with Jacobs!” 

She turned to him. 

“You needn’t have pinched my arm 
black and blue.” 
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“But I’ve wanted to for weeks,” said 
Bill, in extenuation of himself, ‘‘and it’s 
been coming to you too. What were you 
trying to do, anyway? I used to think you 
were pretty smart, Coralie. But to see you 
lining up with a bird like Jacobs, and that 
crooked Chicago bird! I guess he’ll get a 
fast train home.” 

“T thought you wanted me to take an 
interest in politics not so long ago!’ she 
remarked, with a tone which might have 
sounded sulky if it had not been for her 
perfect sophistication, which did not admit 
moods. 

“That’s all right,” said Bill, “but you 
better not get so far into them until you 
begin voting, until you learn something. 
And one of the things you want to learn 
first, Coralie, is that a real politician may 
use other people, but he doesn’t get used 
himself—or herself. That’s Lesson Num- 
ber One.”’ 


(Continued from Page 18) 


Here in Hollywood old maids write plays 
and act in pictures. The other day when 
we had two colossal productions of Julius 
Cesar in the Hollywood Bowl—and by the 
way, do you know the Hollywood Bowl? 
Without exaggeration, it is the most won- 
derful thing in the world—there were mar- 
velous old maids among the actors, not 
only in the mob scenes but in character 
parts. 

Kitchen aprons indeed! 

The old maids we all used to know went 
out with wood stoves, and the new spin- 
sters came in with the war. Ah, that war! 
It took the lid off the world. Don’t you 
remember how, in the first days of it, quiet, 
timid, home-loving women came creeping 
out of their seclusion and offered them- 
selves tothe Red Cross with a look of defiant 
patriotism in their startled eyes? 

It was the first chance the old-maid type 
of woman had, were she wife or widow, 
to come out of her shell and be a part of 
things. With war’s necessity for women to 
take the place of men in factories, shops, 
banks and offices, the old maid for the first 
time found herself wanted to the extent 
that her services were paid for. She was a 
part of life. 

This prideful thing gradually took away 
her sense of being a shut-in. She competed 
with younger women, less efficient women, 
girls, flappers even, and for once her years 
and experience told. The old maid began 
to hold her head high and she bought new 
clothes. The moment a woman begins to 
buy new and stylish clothes she has burst 
her shell. Watch her! 

With War-Risk Insurance old maids 
shed their inhibitions. They also shed their 
flannels and dared rheumatism with crépe 
de chine undies. They took to high heels, 
and as a last gesture of defiance at the old- 
fashioned things they were, old maids dis- 
carded their corsets and wriggled their hips 
when they walked. 

Next, they openly made efforts to attract 
men of their own age—and succeeded, let 


me pause to remark. Thousands of women 
more than forty have married since the war 
liberated them. I know, and they know, 
that if it hadn’t been for the war they would 
have continued their drab existence unto 
the end and had ‘‘spinster’’ carved under 
the marble angels on their tombstones. 

The evolution of the old maid was slow. 
She did not all at once develop into an 
office presence or member of the board. She 
grew with her opportunities and she was 
not slow to take advantage of those. Her 
genius at cooking made her an early teacher 
of classes in food conservation and the use 
of substitutes. Had she not herself always 
been a substitute? Here she was at home, 
for the feel of a kitchen apron was familiar 
and gave her courage. 

Then she began to invent new recipes 
and to teach them to her betters—to the 
very indolent, incompetent class of women 
to whom she had formerly paid nice, long 
visits, helping them to cook and sew. Old 
maids by the thousand flocked to Herbert 
Hoover’s side and made themselves in- 
valuable to his programs. And as he saw 


their timid yet determined approach, as’ 


he saw by their clothes and by their man- 
ners that they were not accustomed to the 
duties which lay before them, but that they 
were fired by a spiritual patriotism which 
accounted for the forward marching of 
their souls, Hoover must have felt much as 
Lincoln did when his first call for volun- 
teers resulted in the gorgeous advance of 
those motley patriots who came singing 
“We are coming, Father Abraham, one 
hundred thousand strong!’’ And now, as 
these modish spinsters of the present day— 
active, alert, independent, happy—swing 
along the street, I wonder if they ever 
stop to think of their debt to Herbert 
Hoover? 

Abraham Lincoln of blessed memory 
was not the only emancipator the world 
has ever known. 

After food conservation came the money 
question. Liberty Loans were to be floated; 


not a general practitioner. Which is how 
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“Going to educate me?” she asked ironi- 
cally. 

But Bill did not dwindle under her look. 
He came back: “I guess I’d better. You 
can’t play that kind of politics in my fam- 
ily. You’re all wrong, Coralie. I see I’ve 
got a lot to teach you and the boys about 
this town and this country. We'd better let 
Oxford and Paris go for a while. You’ve 
got to get some idea of what’s right and 
what’s wrong. You're off the main track, 
my girl.” 

She looked him up and down. “I’ve got 
some work to do on you, myself. Youlook _ 
more and more disreputable. Clothes out 
of press—fifty pounds overweight!”’ a 

He recognized the old tone of scolding 
interest in himself. For Coralie’s civiliza- ; 
tion had cracked and Bill went up to her H 
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without restraint for the long, unsophisti- 
cated, middle-class kiss he had been dream- 
ing of. 


War-Risk Insurance sold. Old maids who 
had dreamed dreams while ramming coarse 
needles through fustian and corduroy now 
came forward and offered to help. They 
sold bonds, they did. They found that they 
were not afraid to go into banks and count- 
inghouses and urge the claims of boys in 
the trenches on those who had not gone 
across and could not go. I don’t deny that 
they were frightened the first time they 
were asked to go before five hundred or a 
thousand women and talk bonds, or to 
schools and tell the children how to sell. 
But frightened or not, they went. 

Look over the women at any bankers’ 
convention and see how many of those 
women in charge of the women’s depart- 
ment of great banking institutions are 
really stunning old maids. 


The Spinster Who Spins Not 
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And so, with crucial events to precipitate 
her evolution, the businesslike, art-loving, 
fashion-setting spinster of today burst from 
her thin-necked, anxious, service-without- 
pay chrysalis, and spreading her purple- 
and-gold wings, she sailed gracefully into 
the horizon blue of a new existence, where 
it was her privilege to touch her thirsty 
lips to the sweets of life, with no nagging 
relatives to eye her new freedom askance 
and try to relegate her once more to an 
adopted nursery and an adopted kitchen 
stove. 

A bas the old! Up with the new! 

The old maid of yesterday, who was ex- 
pected to save her money that she might 
leave it intact to nieces and nephews, is to- 
day spending it with a royal hand. With 
crossed legs she leans back in her smart- 
restaurant chair, her bobbed hair tucked 
under a modish, impudent little hat, and 
if a faint smile touches her lips at the 
thought of her discarded corsets, flannels 
and relatives, who shall blame her? Not I, 
for one! 

Hitherto she served one family. Now, 
with her educated ability, she serves thou- 
sands. Once she helped her sisters and 
brothers to save pennies by broiling herself 
over a kitchen stove. Now she goes out and 
solicits thousands for her hospitals, her day 
nurseries, her playgrounds. Once she tried 
to earn love and appreciation literally by 
the sweat of her brow and the sacrifice of 
her physical comfort. Now she commands 
love and respect by an unselfish service to 
mankind, which is none the less welcome 
because it is modishly booted and hatted 
and gowned. 

I would not be understood to limit expert 
business ability to old maids. The emanci- 
pation of the grandmother and the story — 
of how the flapper came to be would make 
just as tasty a morsel as is this backward 
view of the old maid of a generation ago. | 
It only happens that I am a specialist, and 
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this article came to be written. 
{| 


SPHERE is one Christmas gift more precious than 
rubies. It may not be had for a prince’s ransom 
—yet it is free to one and all. With this gift by the 
hearth Christmas is a more joyous time in the 
humblest cottage than in a palace where it is lack- 
ing. It gladdens the carol on the singer's lips and 
fills the very heart with the joy of living. Thou- 
sands take it carelessly for granted until it has 
slipped away, only to spend their remaining days 
vainly in its search. There is one Christmas gift 


‘More precious than rubies and its name is Health! 


If you would have the gift of radiant health fix 


Postum Cereal Company Products include: Post's Bran Flakes, Post’s Bran Chocolate, 
Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes), Grape-Nuts, Postum Cereal 


your eyes on Well- 
ville’s shining 
spires and turn your steps into the way of right 
living. Claim the benefits of exercise and the clean, 
open air. Give more heed to your food selection. 
Drink more milk. Eat more often of the whole- 
some grain. Each of our food products makes its 
contribution to your health. Each offers vital 
elements the body needs to build bone and brain 
and brawn. Keep Post Health Products always 
in your home and eat of them more often. They 
will help you along the Road to Wellville, the 
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way of health, happiness and contentment. 

Write for “The Road to Wellville.’’ We have just 
published “‘The Road to Wellville,’’ a book which 
contains much valuable information on health in 
relation to exercise and food selection. It supplies 
the housewife with seasonal menus and recipes for 
preparing many delicious dishes. A copy will be 
sent to you on request. Postum CereaLt ComPANY, 


Inc., Dept. S.E.P. 4H 1226, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Instant Postum—also Jell-O and Swans Down Cake Flour. Canadian Address: 
Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 45 Front Street, E., Toronto, 2, 


Ontario. 
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health wins again/ 


A Close Shave 


AT LAST the crucial moment had 


arrived! Barry knew the frail 
little woman was innocent, but 
the evidence of nine witnesses 
made victory an almost super- 
human task. The lawyer knew 
that to win this case would require 
every ounce of strength at his 
command. 


Thus, as is invariably the case 
in all of life’s battles, victory was 
the fruit of clean living and rugged 
health. In the professions, on the 
fields of sports, in business, and in 
the home, victory goes to the 
strong — those fit, mentally and 
physically. 


You can become fit and keep fit 
by proper eating and healthful liv- 
ing. By all means, include in your 
diet plenty of pure, fresh, bottled 
milk, for fresh, rich milk is the 
greatest health food in the world. 
Authorities say drink bottled milk 
at mealtime and between meals, 
too. Milk bottled by your dairy- 
man, in Thatcher Superior Qual- 
ity Milk Bottles, is your guarantee 
of full measure, always. Look for 
the trade-mark on every bottle. 


Thatcher Manufacturing Co. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Always use bottled milk in cooking. Fresh, 

rich bottled milk imparts to foods that 

savory, healthful richness all good cooks 
demand. 


THATCHER 


BOTTLES “~~ MILK 


A Bottle of Milk is a Bottle of Health 
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old eyes pursued her with a glint of com- 
prehending sympathy. 

“Got a best feller already, hey?” he 
said. ‘‘Hope he’s good enough for her, 
Mary.” 

“Sh-h-h!”’ Mrs. Dillahay’s glance moved 
apprehensively to the door, but her mo- 
ment of alarm did small justice to Irene’s 
guest. 

Mr. Rodman Elwood’s admirable poise 
implied a praiseworthy desire on his part to 
put others equally at ease. It was.an atti- 
tude that could not have been wholly in- 
spired by his exceedingly sophisticated 
Tuxedo or his glistening shoes of patent 
leather; his manner, obviously going deeper 
than mere habiliments, seemed to protest, 
with a friendly insistence, that he was 
really no better than anyone else; that 
you must forget about his importance and 
persuade yourself to meet him upon a so- 
cial level as near as possible to equality. 

The manner followed him into the room, 
carried him splendidly through the intro- 
duction of Uncle Wilmer, and wreathed his 
movements like a perfume as he greeted 
the belated, clattering arrival of Junior and 
accompanied the family to the dining room. 
He assisted both ladies to their seats and 
settled down himself with a visible deter- 
mination to show that Mr. Rodman El- 
wood could enter blithely and graciously 
into any circle, however alien to his habit, 
without abating by jot or tittle the correct 
perfection of his own comportment. 

There was in Uncle Wilmer’s demeanor 
no recognition of the condescensions he in- 
spired. Manifestly he regarded mealtime 
as an opportunity for eating; he embraced 
this one straightforwardly, the efficiency of 
his procedure uncorrupted by the artifici- 
alities of purely formal etiquette. ; 

There was nothing gross, there was even 
something approaching daintiness, in his 
prandial idiosyncrasies—a natural cour- 
tesy somehow suggesting that Uncle Wil- 
mer, himself above reproach in these 
respects, had no quarrel with those who 
preferred to cool their coffee in the cup, and 
whose consumption of peas was not simpli- 
fied by a troweled mortar of mashed pota- 
toes. He displayed the appreciation of the 
ideal dinner guest in his quiet relish of 
what was set before him and the apologetic 
tact with which he declined stewed toma- 
toes, the one dish he elected not to share. 

“Like ’em, Mary, but.they don’t like 
me,” he explained with his vague smile. 
“They don’t lay easy on my stummick.”’ 

His thoughtful consideration of others 
was displayed when, having dropped his 
fork, he hastily scraped back his chair and 
fished diligently among assorted feet until 
he found it. Overruling Mrs. Dillahay’s 
instruction to Susabelle, he scoured the 
implement with his folded napkin. 

“No need to act like I was comp’ny,” 
he explained genially. “‘Don’t want you 
sh’d go making extry work for the hired 
girl on account o’ me.”’ 

The hunted look reappeared in Irene’s 
youthful countenance. It acquired a defi- 
nite bitterness when Susabelle, setting 
down the plebeian dessert of pineapple, 
glanced with unmistakable defiance at the 
late advocate of the more patrician float- 
ing island. It endured: until, withdrawing 
from the field of her defeat, she beheld 
Uncle Wilmer in the act of following Su- 
sabelle through the swinging door to the 
kitchen. Relief was in Irene’s face and 
voice as she led Mr. Elwood toward the 
apartment known in family nomenclature 
as the billiard room, an appellation thus 
far purely prophetic as to table, cues and 
balls. 

Relief, too, hung upon the atmosphere 
in the living room, where between Mr. and 
Mrs. Dillahay there passed one of those 
glances which, in successful marriages, 
come to do duty in the stead of labored 
words. The husband, however, had _ re- 
course to speech in answer to his wife’s 
ocular inquiry. 
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“No,” he said, ‘that just means he’s 
making himself at home. He’s used to sit- 
ting in the kitchen, and the stove’ll prob- 
ably feel good after his trip too. Don’t 
worry.” 

“T wasn’t worrying.” Mrs. Dillahay’s 
glance in the direction of the billiard room 
slightly clouded the veracity of her state- 
ment. “I was just It’s naturally a 
little trying for Irene. Children take 
things so seriously, and that boy vs 

Mr. Dillahay’s face and tone became 
faintly hostile. ‘“‘He can stand it if we 
can,” he said. “That get-up of his would 
look just as funny up at the farm as Uncle 
Wilmer’s collar button looks down here.” 

“The Elwoods,” said Mrs. Dillahay, 
‘‘are just the kind of people we want Irene 
to know, and if ——” 

Junior, yellow-slickered, cap in hand, 
made his characteristically lusty entrance. 

“Thought I’d take the car,’ he an- 
nounced casually. He achieved a con- 
vineing half turn toward the door and 
paused. With unabashed, nicely shaded 
amusement over the timeliness of his recol- 
lection, he addressed his sire as one man of 
the world to another. ‘‘By the way, dad, 
I’m a little short. Could you we 

In the act of withdrawing his hand from 
his trousers pocket Mr. Dillahay emerged 
from the hypnotic influence of that tone 
and manner. Simultaneously, several de- 
grees of maturity seemed mysteriously to 
evaporate from the face and carriage of his 
son. 

“Did you bring in the wood today?” 

An expression of pained but patient re- 
proach flickered across Junior’s face, as if to 
deplore the bad taste which could intrude 
such a topic upon a well-mannered con- 
ference between gentlemen. 

““What?’’ hedemanded. “In thisrain?” 

Mr. Dillahay became more parental. “I 
told you,” he said heavily, “that you 
couldn’t have the car unless you carried in 
the wood every day.” 

Junior’s eyes widened with a look of hurt 
surprise. He pointed to the east windows, 
where rain splashed silvery streaks against 
black panes. 

““You wouldn’t expect me to cut wood in 
weather like that, would you?” he asked 
resentfully. “‘You wouldn’t expect me to 
go out and catch my death of cold? I gota 
cold in my lungs now, and you wouldn’t 
expect me to run the risk of ——”’ 

He turned to examine with suspicion the 
wheedling smile with which Irene ap- 
proached him. 

“Junie, dear,” she said, “it’s awf’ly 
chilly out in the billiard room, and I 
thought Id light a little fire in the grate. 
Would you mind getting a few scraps of 
wood before you go, please—just a few 
small sticks?” 

During a moment of heavy silence 
Junior glared at her emotionally. 

“You, too!’”’ he said harshly. ‘‘ Work! 
Work—that’s all they want out of me 
around this house!’’ Again he pointed 
fiercely to the window. ‘“‘I suppose you’d 
like me to go out in that kind of weather, 
too, wouldn’t you? I suppose you don’t 
know that’s how people catch pneumonia. 
I suppose I don’t slave at school all 
day ” 

Savagely he rebuffed Irene’s gestured 
entreaty for a tone less oratorical. 

“‘T suppose he couldn’t get his own wood, 
could he? Oh, no! Make Junior get it!” 
His voice rose indignantly. “‘What kind of 
an egg is he, anyway, that he has to have 
wood to keep warm with? When I go call- 
ing on a girl you can bet your sweet life 
we don’t need any wood to oe 

Mr. Dillahay’s countenance gave him 
sudden pause. Mrs. Dillahay deftly poured 
oil on the subsiding seas. ‘‘I’m afraid the 
wood is too wet to burn, Irene,” she sug- 
gested. “‘You’d better go back.” 

Precipitately Irene withdrew. Junior, 
retiring at discretion, delivered embittered 
soliloquy from the threshold. 
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“By gracious,” he said, ‘“I’d almost 
rather get the old wood than go through 
this rumpus every night of my life!” 

Mr. and Mrs. Dillahay agreed, in an- 
other ocular communication, that well 
enough should be let alone. Always, in 
these affrays, a drawn issue was tanta- 
mount to victory, and by common consent 
neither spoke until Junior’s retreat had 
carried him out of earshot and the possi- 
bility of renewed debate. 

“You'd better go and get Uncle Wilmer 
out of that kitchen.”’ Mrs. Dillahay tact- 
fully introduced the new topic before her 
husband could comment on the late un- 
pleasantness. ‘“‘Susabelle makes such a fuss 
when Irene and I go out there, and 
he’s a ee, 

Harrison Dillahay scowled. “‘I guess she 
can stand it if we can,” he declared. Never- 
theless his manner, as he obediently ap- 
proached the swinging door, acquired a 
hint of caution. His face cleared to relief 
when, above the clatter of crockery, rich 
Ethiopian laughter floated to him. He 
gave ear to the climax of a narrative in the 
melodious tenor of Susabelle’s happier in- 
tervals. 

“’Nen I draw myseff up an’ look huh 
spang innuh eye an’ say, ‘ Mis’ Simpson, I 
wait onnuh table in houses wheh ’ey 
wouldn’ leave no yellow trash like you is 
wash ’ey cloze!’”’ 

“Want to know!” said Uncle Wilmer 
with admiring interest. 

Soundlessly Mr. Dillahay withdrew. 
“Seems to like him,” he reported in re- 
sponse to his wife’s interrogating look. 
“‘She’s been letting him help her with the 
dishes.”” Mrs. Dillahay considered briefly. 
“Well,” she conceded, ‘if it makes him 
feel more at home I don’t see any reason 
why we should interfere.” 

“Just what I was thinking,” said her 
husband. “Little things like that will keep 
him from realizing that he’s—he’s a ——” 

“_ a burden,”’ said Mrs. Dillahay. 
“Yes, we must be very careful not to let 
him find that out.” 


J 


1 
IDED by the June sun and a natural 
talent for cross-court placements 
Irene was inexorably reducing Mr. Rod- 
man Elwood from graceful athletic aplomb 


to undignified and perspiring activity. His — 


bearing had originally been that of a cul- 
tured sportsman who simply does not win 
from a lady; after the lady’s zooming ace 
concluded her fifth straight game, however, 
his aspect dimly. suggested a well-bred 
disapproval. 

In the best circles, his expression im- 
plied, a lady should display a becoming 
moderation about beating a gentleman to 
a fuming froth. 

He willingly interrupted the elaborate 
preliminary flourish of his serve in defer- 
ence to a sudden distraction of Irene’s at- 
tention. 

His plance followed hers to the cart that 
creaked and clattered in the drive, a colored 
man in undershirt and overalls sharing a 
seat, upon a slatted crate, with a person 
already familiar to Mr. Elwood’s conde- 
scending eye. 

This person, as the wagon paused beside 
the court, descended stiffly over the wheel, 
and, with the tone and gesture of one who 
performs an introduction, invited atten- 
tion to the animal attached by arope halter 
to the tailboard of the cart. 

“This is \ Becky,’ announced Uncle 
Wilmer. , 

Becky was definitely a low-comedy cow. 
One horn twisted at a burlesque angle; her 
eyes, travel-saddened, gazed warily upon a 
dubious world; her spine drooped in the 
melancholy sag of a laden hammock; and, 
as she dedicated the moment’s halt to 
motions irresistibly suggestive of chewing 
gum, her charm and virtue were discern- 
ible only to an eye acutely udderwise. 

/ (Continued on Page 50) 
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Are Husbands “human beings” 
..... before breakfast? 


“It all depends upon the wife’—says 


“Sometimes I just naturally wake up in a cantankerous 
mood. I’m no more human than a jackrabbit. And if 
you've headed a family very long—you know what 
I mean. i 

“But my wife doesn’t get very much excited—she knows 
my weakness. 


“Before I can get a comfortable start on a morning 
grouch, she just smiles and says, “Pancakes and Log 
Cabin Syrup for breakfast’. And I’m human once more. 


“That real maple flavor of Log Cabin not only per- 
meates the pancakes—but my disposition as well.” 


Why millions prefer 
That permeating maple flavor is the secret of Log 
Cabin Syrup. That is why it is the most popular high- 
grade syrup in the world today. It has a melting maple 
flavor unlike any other syrup. A permeating maple 
flavor, that goes to the heart of a pancake or waffle. 
This different flavor is due to the Log Cabin blend. 
The two choicest kinds of maple—New England and 


‘Towle’s 


this veteran husband 


Log Cabin Fried Mush—an 
delightful and wholesome dish when 
served with. Log Cabin Syrup. One 
of the ‘24 ways to vary the menu.” 
6c in stamps brings them to you. 


Log Cabin Maple Puff—a delicious 
dessert easy to make. One of the 24 
Log Cabin selected menus. We will 
gladly send you these 24 recipes for 
6c in stamps to cover cost of packing 
and mailing. 
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LOG CABIN 


Canadian—are blended with purest granulated sugar by 
the famous Towle process. A 4o-year-old secret. 


Try at our risk 


Have pancakes or waffles with Log Cabin Syrup for break- 
fast tomorrow. If you do not find that Log Cabin Syrup 
has a permeating maple flavor—more delicious than 
any syrup you have ever tasted—then return unused 
portion of can to us by parcel post. We will refund you 
full price, including postage. Can we make a fairer offer? 


Log Cabin Syrup comes in three sizes. Order from your 
grocer today. If he does not have it, send us his name. 
We will see that you are supplied at once. Try this 
test. You will be glad. 


Special offer: “24 ways to vary the menu.” Write today 
for 24 new delightful Log Cabin recipes. Simply send 
6 cents in stamps to cover packing and mailing. 


THE LOG CABIN PRODUCTS COMPANY 
St. Paul, Minnesota Dept, 13 
The Center of North America 
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RIGIDITY 


OU can compare Ever- 

Ready shaves only to 
the shaves you’ve always 
wished were possible. 


For Ever-Ready has the 
same business edge as the 
old-fashioned razor. 


The blade is sturdy, 
staunch, substantial. It has 
the body and the “‘temper”’ 
to také and hold a micro- 
scopically keen edge. Rig- 
idly reinforced with a solid 
steel backbone, it doesn’t 
bend or wobble—it makes a 
clean sweep the first time 
over! 

Beards Bow 

to Ever-Ready Razors! 
Perfectly balanced, splen- 
didly machined, the Ever- 
Ready Razor brings out 
your smiles as it takes off 
your beard. It’s the finest 
razor you ever used. If your 
old Ever-Ready isn’t giving 
you 100% satisfaction, our 
service department will re- 
place it because you bought 
it with a 10-year guarantee. 
Send it to 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORP. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ever-Ready Razors and Blades are sold everywhere 


“‘Let’s finish the set,’ she said. 


THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 48) 

“T thought’’—Irene spoke with the voice 
of one who rallies from a slight concus- 
sion—“‘I thought you went home to sell 
her.”’ 

“Did,” said Uncle Wilmer. His face 
darkened. “That there brother-in-law of 
mine starved her so’s nobody’d gimme 
what she’s wuth. Fetched her here so’s I 
could fat her up some.’’ He gestured 
largely toward the strip of grassland be- 
yond the house. ‘Fetched along some 
young turkeys, too, while I was at it,’”’ he 
continued. ‘‘Ain’t nothing like a cow and 
some poultry to make a place look like 
something.” 

“T suppose so.”’ Irene’s gaze moved from 
the dejected Becky to the cart, on which 
the undershirted negro had composed him- 
self to grateful drowse. ‘‘You must be 
awf’ly tired, Uncle Wilmer. It’s a fright- 
fully long trip and you’d better v 

“Took it easy,’’ Uncle Wilmer reassured 
her. ‘“‘Could’ve rode most o’ the way in an 
automobile if I’d been a mind to. Run into 
that other young feller comes to see you so 
much— Malcolm Fergusson, I mean. Of- 
fered to give me a lift home in his gas 
buggy.”’ His eyes warmed to roguishness. 
‘?Tain’t such a bad thing to have a pretty 
niece, some ways.” 

Irene turned abruptly to Mr. Elwood. 
“Shall 


we?” 

She finished it with even more dispatch 
than had marked the earlier games and per- 
mitted her caller to depart, without remon- 
strance, in the low-hung runabout which, 
for once, she neglected to pursue with an 
impressed and reverent gaze. 

Instead, approaching the front porch 
with the determined aspect of one resolved 
upon extreme measures, she witnessed the 
departure of the negligee darky, with whom 
Uncle Wilmer cordially had shaken hands. 
The screen door slammed behind her and 
her footfalls were as eloquent as her rubber 
heels permitted. She faced her mother, 
however, with the iced dignity appropriate 
to her years. 

*‘T suppose you know what Uncle Wil- 
mer’s done now,” she began. “I suppose 
you’re going to take his side, as usual, and 
let him keep right on making us all ridicu- 
lous. As if it wasn’t enough to bring home 
that—that menagerie, he teased me about 
Mal Fergusson right before Roddie! I think 
it’s about time somebody else in this house 
got a little consideration, and if you and 
father don’t do 2 

“Here’s father now,” said Mrs. Dillahay, 
and Irene whirled to confront him. He 
gave patient ear to the tale of her wrongs. 

“Tm sorry,’ he said wearily as his 
daughter paused to breathe, “I know it’s 
trying for you, Irene, but ——”’ 

“Trying!’’ She ridiculed the feeble 
word. “Trying! To be teased about Mal 
Fergusson right in front of Rod Elwood!” 

“T guess you'll survive it.” Mr. Dilla- 
hay’s patience gave signs of wearing thin. 
“Your mother and I have other things to 
worry us. I’ve explained over and over 
that Uncle Wilmer is going to have a home 
here as long as he lives, and by that I mean 
it’s just as much his home as yours or mine. 
It isn’t easy for you, I know, but it’s a good 
deal harder for me—I have to pay the bills, 
and it was just about all I could do to make 
ends meet even before I had this extra 
mouth to feed.” 

Irene laughed briefly. “‘Well, in that 
case,’’ she said, “‘ perhaps you’ll be more in- 
terested to know that you’vé got several 
more of them to feed now. If you don’t 
mind my being insulted in front of my— 
my friends, you may possibly object to 
feeding a pack of turkeys and a cow that’s 
been starved almost to death.” 

The thrust told. Mr. Dillahay’s head 
jerked upward and his eye, of old habit, 
looked to his wife for corroboration and en- 
lightenment. She nodded. 

“He seems to have brought them back,” 
she said, ‘‘instead of selling them.” 

Mr. Dillahay reflected. “I'll talk to 
him,” he announced, moving doorward 
with decision. Irene, suddenly executing 
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the about face of her sex, entered a plea for 
the defense. “! 

“Don’t, father. _He’s only going to keep 
them until they’re fat enough to sell, 
and 4 

“Can’t help it,” said her father. ‘“‘I’m 
glad to give him a home, but I’m not run- 
ning an orphan asylum for livestock.” 

He found Uncle Wilmer in the dusk of 
the disused stable. From behind, some- 
where, came the rhythmic sound of crunch- 
ing jaws. The old man’s attitude was 
gently apologetic. 

““Wasn’t no sense to sellin’ her,’’ he ex- 
plained, “‘the way Lizzie’s brother starved 
her. Figured you wouldn’t have no objec- 
tion to me fetchin’ her home.’ His voice 
became shyly confidential. ‘‘Seems’s if I 
couldn’t get used to livin’ without a cow 
someway. Right good comp’ny, a cow is, 
Harrison.” 

Mr. Dillahay’s resolution wavered under 
the wistfulness of the old voice. i 

“Well,” he said slowly, ‘‘if it’ll make you 
feel more at home here 

“That’s just it,” said Uncle Wilmer 
eagerly. ‘‘Ain’t nothin’ like a good cow to 
make a man feel to home around a place. 
That there truck patch helped some, 0’ 
course, but it ain’t what you could rightly 
callcomp’ny. An’ them turkeys, now ye 

He moved aside to exhibit them, already 
in possession of a long perch nailed across a 
corner of the barn. 

“Didn’t have the heart to leave ’em go,” 
he confessed. ‘‘ Lizzie set a lot o’ store by 
turkeys. Kind o’ reminded me o’ her, 
these here ones did.’ 7 

“T see.” Dillahay nodded. “‘I guess we 
can afford to feed them, all right.” 

“Won't cost you a cent,” said Uncle Wil- 
mer quickly. ‘‘Turkeys’ll live on grass- 
hoppers, mostly—healthier f’r ’em to go 
huntin’ their food. An’ I e’n git enough 
hay out in that there lot to carry Becky 
clean through the winter. Ill pay you 
what it’s wuth too.” 

Mr. Dillahay glanced at the tall shaggy 
growth in the meadow. 

“Hay?” he said dubiously. 
stuff hay?” 

“‘Will be, soon’s I cut an’ cure it,” said 
Uncle Wilmer. ‘“‘Mite weedy, maybe, but 
there’s a sight o’ first-rate timothy in it too. 
Wuth six-seven dollars to the acre, I judge, 
right as she stands.” 

“Well,” said Dillahay, “‘if it’ll make you 
feel any happier I don’t mind.” 

He submitted, inattentively, to a person- 
ally conducted tour of the new truck gar- 
den which had provided Uncle Wilmer with 
innocent diversion. The fertilizer, seeds 
and implements hadn’t cost very much, 
even by the standards which Mr. Dillahay 
was obliged to use in measuring expenses. 

Besides, as his wife had pointed out, the 
garden kept Uncle Wilmer out of mis- 
chief—a phrase employed more or less 
jocularly by the good lady, but with an in- 
tonation which suggested to her husband 
that there was serious reflection behind it. 
An old man in faded overalls, engaged in 
weeding young onions or erecting a brush 
trellis for pea vines, was necessarily absent 
from the front porch and the lawns. Too, 
he was invisible, while thus occupied, to 
people who drove into the graveled drive or 
played tennis on the court before the house. 

Absently Mr. Dillahay regarded the 
geometrical precision of the rows, distinct 
against chocolate loam. In his present 
mood he discovered a mild resentment. 
Uncle Wilmer meant well, of course, but he 
needn’t have planned this plaything on 
quite such a magnificent scale. Again the 
thought of the bill for seeds and fertilizers 
scored a crease between Dillahay’s brows. 
He sighed wearily as he took advantage of 
Uncle Wilmer’s absorption in a precocious 
row of bush Limas to retreat soundlessly 
toward the house. Rejoining his wife he 
made answer to her ocular interrogation, a 
slight testiness in his tone. 

“No,” he said; “I thought he might as 
well keep his pets a while. They won’t cost 
us much and they’ll””—he used her own 
phrase—‘“‘they’ll keep him out of mischief, 
like his garden.” 


“Ts that 
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Mrs. Dillahay smiled the discreet smile 
of vindicated forevision, but she spoke only 
to concur. 


“Perhaps it’s just as well,’ she said, 


“The garden doesn’t seem to be enough. 
He’s taken to following Francesco around 
and bothering him the way he did before. 
Francesco came in to complain about it 
this morning. He says he’ll quit if Uncle 
Wilmer doesn’t let him alone.’ 

Mr. Dillahay frowned. ‘“‘Let him quit,” 
he snapped. 

His wife lifted her eyebrows. 

. “But you know what a time we had find- 
ing somebody to look after the grounds,” 
she protested. ‘‘ Francesco a 

“‘Francesco’s a burglar,’’ said Mr. Dilla- 
hay. “‘He was going to soak me sixty 
cents an hour for cutting the tall grass in 
the back lot, and he wanted me to pay fora 
truck to carry it away besides!” 

“Well, but they all charge that much, 
don’t they?” 

“Not when they’re getting first-rate 
timothy hay,’ said her husband. “I’ve 
been out looking at that lot. It’s a mite 
weedy, but there’s a sight of first-rate 
timothy in it too. Worth’’—he wagged his 
head sagely—‘‘worth six-seven dollars of 
any man’s money to the acre, just as she 
stands.” 

Mrs. Dillahay’s eyes widened. “‘ Really? 
And nine times seven is—about sixty dol- 
lars, isn’t it? That would buy those lawn 
chairs Irene wants.” 

“Can't,” said Dillahay. “I told Uncle 
Wilmer he could have it for his cow.” 

His wife lifted a reproachful face. “I 
thought’’—she spoke in sadness rather 
than wrath—‘“I thought you said it 
wouldn’t cost anything to keep that awful 


animal, and now you're going to throw 


+” 


away sixty dollars’ worth of 

“Tt can’t be helped,” said Mr. Dillahay. 
“‘T want Uncle Wilmer to feel absolutely at 
home here, and if he can’t do it without a 
few pets, I guess I can manage to let him 
have ’em.”” He advanced, again, a quoted 
argument: 
too, if he’s got something to play with.” 


His tone was that which, on his rare oc- 


easions of self-assertion, possessed the 
power of silencing even the dissent of higher 
authority, and Mrs. Dillahay tactfully gave 
way before it. 

“That’s so,’’ she agreed thoughtfully. 
“Y’m afraid it does get pretty dull for him 
sometimes. And if you’re really going to 
discharge Francesco, perhaps ss 

“You bet lam! Charging me for —— 
Mr. Dillahay’s voice smoldered with his 
wrongs. 

“Well, you know how Uncle Wilmer’s al- 
ways claiming Francesco doesn’t know how 
to take care of the lawn. It just occurred 
to me that perhaps it’s because he wants to 
run that grass cutter himself, and v 

“T see.’ Dillahay nodded. “Yes, I 
shouldn’t wonder.” He reflected briefly. 
‘“Maybe it would amuse him to do some of 
those light jobs—edge up the drive 
and a 

“Yes, and play with the hose and ——” 

us trim hedges,” said Dillahay. 
“He’s really awfully good at that, he says.” 


“Yes, and bring in the wood, perhaps, 


when autumn comes.” 

“No!” Her husband’s voice drew an 
uncompromising line. ‘‘That’s Junior’s 
job and he’s got to do it. It’s not the wood 
so much, but the principle of the thing, 


Mary. Why, when I was that boy’s age 1 ~ 


” 


was 

“Yes, dear, I know.’”’ She spoke, to be 
sure, with warmth and admiration, but, as 
usual when autobiographical comparisons 
impended, not wholly without haste. “‘ You 
must remember, Harrison, that you were a 


-most unusual boy, and there aren’t many 


of that kind nowadays—not even Junior.” 

Before Mr. Dillahay could answer, Su- 
sabelle’s voice melodiously proclaimed that 
dinnuh was all raidy. Her countenance 
gave to the announcement a ceremonial 
importance, justified, in due course, by a 
truly noble dish of floating island, of which 
young) Malcolm Fergusson, present for the 

| (Continued on Page 55) 


“Keeps him out of mischief, - 


“The fact is, that civilization 
requires slaves. The Greeks 
were quite right there. Unless 
there are slaves to do the ugly, 
horrible, uninteresting work, 
culture and contemplation be- 
come almost impossible. Hu- 
man slavery is wrong, insecure, 
and demoralizing. On mechan- 
ical slavery, on the slavery of 
the machine, the future of the 
world depends.”’ 
— Oscar Wilde 


You will find this monogram 


on all kinds of electrical ma-* 


chinery. To insure quality, 
ask for it on the equipment you 
buy for your factory, office, or 
home. 
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SLAVES 


In a quarter century the General Electric Company 
has produced electric motors having a total of more 
than 350,000,000 man-power. Electric light, heat, 
and transportation have also contributed their part 
to the freeing of men. These are America’s slaves. 
Through their service American workers do more, 
earn more, and produce quality goods at lower cost 
than anywhere else in the world. 
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What is 
“high test” gasoline? 


TRUE HIGH TEST GASOLINE is one that 

vaporizes instead of atomizes. That is the Texaco 
characteristic. It goes into the cylinders dry, ignites 
instantly, fires cleanly and burns completely. 


A true high test gasoline has a /ow “initial boiling 
point,” a /Jow “‘end point’ and /ow distillation tem- 
peratures at every stage between. That is the complete 
description of the zew and detter Texaco Gasoline. 


It is a better fuel, for winter especially, because it 
starts quickly and gives a smoother flow of power 
while the engine is warming up. 
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The new and better TEXACO 
is genuine high test gasoline 


OU can tell it the moment your 

foot goes down on the starter. 
Texaco responds at the first snap of 
the spark, and the quicker start is 
just the beginning. 

Noticeably smoother idling is in- 
evitable; and then— maximum ac- 
celeration, no flooding; sooth power, 
no stalling; even firing, no missing; 
and am entirely new and better winter 
mileage. You will get more actual, 


measurable miles per gasoline gallon 


than you have ever had before. 


These are the reasons a Texaco 
user need never change to a special 
fuel in winter. He knows Texaco by 
his observation of its action. Texaco 
is unadulterated gasoline —always 
uniform and pure—highly refined, 
highly volatile—a gasoline with re- 
markable anti-knock qualities, and 
no chemicals added. The zew and 
better Texaco Gasoline, from any 


Texaco pump, zs Aigh fest. 
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TEXACO 


WET 


A wet gas, as it would 
appear in the manifold, ff 
is a mixture of gasoline 44 
vapor with liquid gaso- / 
line globules which ¥ 
form a wet film at the 
manifold bends and en- 
rich certain cylinders 
at the expense of others. 


FORMS A DRY GAS 


DRY 


A dry gas, the new 
Texaco, vaporizes at a 
lower temperature than 
others on the market and 
y forms a _ perfect dry 
motor fuel which dis- 
tributes evenly and gives 
a smooth flow of power 
vl to every cylinder. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U. S. A., Texaco Petroleum Products 
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Great danger 


lies 1n 


partial brushing 


See that your tooth brush reaches 


every one of your teeth 


(Oa. tooth brush is a scientific instrument. No 


guesswork enters into its construction. It 


cleans teeth thoroughly. 


for years studied the teeth and after experiments 
laid down certain requirements for the Pro-phy- 


lac-tic Tooth Brush. 
“Above all else,” 
reach every tooth.’ So 


they said, 


they curved the bristle 
surface to fit the curve 
af the tteeth, | [ney 
curved the handle so 
that you can get the 
brush far back into your 
mouth. And they put a 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic reaches ALL your teeth as easily as it reaches one. PRICE 50c at all druggists’ 


tuft on the end of the brush to make the 
cleaning of back teeth as easy as possible. 

How carefully was your brush designed ? 
What features has it that enable you to 
reach a// your teeth? Can you afford to 
take a chance with your teeth when you 
could so easily be sure of giving them 
complete protection? See that your next 


Made in America by Americans 


ADULT 


BRISTLES 


MADE 1M Em THE CORRECT BRUSH 


. SEs: wy =, eer tactic YOonBavsy 


SACP AMT OGTH REVERDECANS® 


Skilled professional men 


“this brush must 


WW TREE Won GUNNERS Ceara 
AEAEYS SR ORRELSR. 
DURE) 


ieee ae piecabacaircere a 


maADE IN 


FEDRENCE, MASS. 


p -phy- Cac - tie are 
Gc ink & PAT, OFF 7 


brush is a Pro-phy-lac-tic and give your 
teeth the 100-per-cent cleansing that they 
need. 

Sold in three sizes by all dealers in the 
United States, Canada, and all over the 
world. Prices in the United States and 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult, soc; 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Small, 40c; 
tic Baby, 25c. 


Canada are: 
Pro-phy-lac- 

Also made 
in three different bristle tex- 
tures—hard, medium, and 
soft. Always sold in the 
yellow box. 


CASO FOR \ 


Your teeth are not flat. 
curves. 
curve. Otherwise it can’t reach all your teeth. The 
jirst consideration in designing the Pro-phy-lac- 
tic was to produce a brush that would reach all 
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They curve—as your jaw 
And that is the way your brush should 


your teeth. 


OU BRUSH YOUR 
¥y TEETH TWICE A 
DAY, but ——if you use 
the same brush each time, 
the bristles never get a 
chance to dry out. Our 
advice is to. buy two Pro- 
phy-lac-tics at a time and 
use them alternately. Dry 
bristles not only last long- 
er, but they give your 
teeth a more thorough brushing. This means 
money saved and cleaner teeth. 


CHree: a booklet containing 
valuable information on 
care of the teeth 


Pro-pHy-Lac-ric BrusH Company 
Dept. 1Mz1, Florence, Mass. 

Please send me your instructive booklet on the care 
and preservation of the teeth. 


(Continued from Page 50) 
third time in four days as Irene’s guest, ate 
vehemently. 

The meal, indeed, smoothed some of the 
creases from the spirit of Harrison Dilla- 
hay himself. Later, visiting the pantry in 
quest of matches for his pipe, he overheard 
a snatch of conversation in the kitchen. 

“Nemmine ca’yin’ out ’em ashes, Unc’ 

- Woolmer. Reckon you feelin’ mighty tiad 
tonight.” 

“Don’t know when I felt better,’ said 
Uncle Wilmer. ‘“‘Cheered me up, seein’ 
Becky. Reckon I been kind o’ homesick f’r 
her. Ain’t nothin’ like a good cow f’r 
comp’ny, Susabelle, unless maybe it’s chick- 
ens.’ His voice warmed. ‘That was 
grand floatin’ island you made tonight, but 
you'd ought to try it jest once with real 
fresh-laid eggs, ’stead o’ them cold-storage 
ones they keep up to the groce’ry.”’ 

Noiselessly Mr. Dillahay withdrew, pur- 
sued by a prophetic conviction. Presently, 
he guessed, there would be yet other mouths 
to feed. 

nr 

R. DILLAHAY achieved an erect 

posture amid the litter of Sunday news- 
paper. Hesighed vaguely at the significant 
expression with which his wife regarded 
him—a look in which he detected that 
baffling feminine bent for attacking an un- 
pleasant duty promptly on schedule time. 
Mrs. Dillahay, he knew, detested as heartily 
as he this monthly casting up of household 
accounts. Indeed, the process must be even 
less agreeable to her than to him, her 
function in these conferences being chiefly 
one of explanation, apology and defense. 
Always, however, it was she who precipi- 
tated the interview, she who trespassed 
sturdily upon the somnolent placidity of 
his Sabbath afternoon with check book and 
rubber-banded sheaf of open-mouth en- 
velopes that seemed to show unfriendly 


_ teeth. 


“Forgot it was time for that,” he said 
dishonestly. A crease scored itself between 
his eyebrows, and the parental counterpart 
of Irene’s slightly hunted look displaced his 
aspect of drowsy and replete content. 
“Well, let’s get it over.” 

He drew a chair up beside his wife’s and 
reluctantly attacked the pile of bills. As 
usual the uppermost concerned themselves 
with trivial accounts and with debts con- 
tracted for his own purely personal behoof. 
With these were classified items attributable 
to Uncle Wilmer. Mrs. Dillahay, loyally 
refraining from more outspoken reminder, 
was still sufficiently human and female to 
take such means of disclaiming Uncle Wil- 
mer as a family liability. Her husband 
scribbled a succession of petty checks. 

“Suppose I really shouldn’t have let 
Uncle Wilmer have that glass front built 
into his chicken coop, but— oh, well, the old 
fellow gets a lot of fun fooling around with 
those birds, and L 

He left the sentence in the air; Mrs. 
Dillahay permitted it to remain there. The 
sound of wheels on the drive drew their 
glances to the window in time to acknowl- 
edge Irene’s merry wave of farewell as she 
departed in the battered tin-pot runabout 
of young Mr. Malcolm Fergusson. Dilla- 
hay’s face lightened a little. 

“Seems to be pretty numerous around 
this place lately, that youngster does.” 

“Vm glad of it,” said Mrs. Dillahay. 
“He’s a very nice boy, and I like his people 
ever so much. They’re our sort—I mean 
they’re solid and real and not a bit new- 
rich like the—well, the Elwoods, for in- 
stance.” 

Dimly Mr. Dillahay recalled a different 
opinion concerning the Elwoods; but being 
engaged, at the moment, in writing a check 
for a new topcoat over which he still har- 
bored a slight sense of guilt, he refrained 
from mentioning the matter. ; 

The balance in the check book underwent 
its inevitable shrinkage and, in step with 
this process, Mr. Dillahay’s mood darkened. 

“We've got to cut down somewhere, 
Mary,” hesaid. ‘I don’t mean to criticize, 
but the way things stand at the office, and 
with winter coming on and ae 
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and Uncle Wilmer living with us,” 
added his wife gently. 

“Yes, that too.”” He nodded gloomily. 
“‘There’s no sense trying to deny that he’s— 
he’s some expense, but that can’t be helped. 
We've got to make up somewhere else, 
that’s all.” 

“T’ve done my best, Harrison.” 

“T know that, of course.” He glowered 
at a typed invoice. ‘Barrels? What under 
the sun do we want with six empty sugar 
barrels?” 

“Uncle Wilmer got them,’ she said 
quietly. ‘I told him he could.” 

“But what for? And here’s twelve 
dollars for lumber too.” 

“Yes, that was for the bin he wanted to 
build down in the cellar—don’t you re- 
member? And the barrels are for apples— 
he’s set his heart on keeping them. He 
says he wouldn’t feel at home without a few 
barrels of apples and bin of potatoes in the 
cellar. I didn’t see any harm in humoring 
him.” 

“All right, all right.’ Dillahay’s pen 
scratched with a suggestion of diminishing 
good humor. He was in the act of unfolding 
the long itemized bill from the grocer when 
shuffling steps drew his attention to the 
door behind him. Uncle Wilmer’s face ap- 
peared above a huge armful of firewood. 

“Figured a wood fire ’d feel kind 0’ good 
tonight,”’ he explained. ‘‘These here apple 
limbs will burn first rate.”’ 

His nephew’s countenance became af- 
fectionately stern. He waited, however, 
until the wood had been deposited in the 
basket beside the hearth and Uncle Wilmer 
had straightened the slight kink from his 
venerable spine. 

“See here, Uncle Wilmer, we’d better 
have it understood once for all that there’s 
just one thing around here that you’re 
absolutely not allowed to do—I mean 
work.” 

“‘Shucks, Harrison!’’ began the old man. 
“Guess I’m spry enough to fetch in a few 
sticks o’ firewood.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter how spry you are,” 
said Dillahay firmly. ‘‘I didn’t bring you 
here to tire yourself out doing things like 
that. You’ve worked hard enough and long 
enough, and as long as you’re in my house I 
want it absolutely understood that you’re 
not to lift a finger, see? That’s Junior’s job, 
bringing in the wood, and it’s all he has to 
do too.” 

“Natural f’r a boy to hate it, though,” 
said Uncle Wilmer. ‘An’ I’d jest as soon— 
I’d rather do it, Harrison. Makes me feel I 
ain’t sech a burden on you an’ Mary if 


“T don’t want to hear that word out of 
you again, either,’’ interrupted Dillahay 
with kind severity. ‘‘You’re here to take 
things easy, and we’re both tickled to death 
to have you. It’s all right to amuse your- 
self, if you want to, fooling around with 
chickens, and so on. But when it comes to 
work, you let it alone or you'll have a fight 
on your hands.” 

The old man grinned uncertainly. 
“Mighty good to me, both o’ you,” he said. 
“Don’t know what I ever done to deserve 
it, nor how I can make out to thank you. 
Been real happy here, I have—made me 
feel like I was in my own house.” 

He shuffled away, and between Harrison 
Dillahay and his wife passed another mar- 
ried glance. 

“That makes it worth while, I guess,” 
said Dillahay softly. “I tell you, Mary, 
I’ve got a sort of superstition about—about 
such things. Maybe it’s foolish, but I hon- 
estly believe that there’s a—a 4 

““___ a blessing?”’ Mrs. Dillahay nodded 
thoughtfully. “I’ve had that very same 
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feeling, Harrison, over and over again. 
Everything’s gone better with us since he’s 
been here. Do you realize it? I mean we 
seem to get along with Irene and Junior 
better than we used to. The whole house is 
more cheerful, somehow, and even Susa- 
belle seems to feel it. She’s been contented 
and respectful all summer.” 

“It’s queer,” said Dillahay. “‘There’s no 
sense to it, of course. It’s been another 
mouth to feed and a whole lot of expense 
for things to keep the poor old boy amused. 
And yet I’ve—I’ve felt less worried than I 
did last year. Business has been absolutely 
rotten, but ee 

“Oh, I’ve always believed there was a 
blessing on charity,” Mrs. Dillahay put in 
soberly. ‘‘We’ll manage somehow.” 

Dillahay resumed his pen. His brows 
gathered over the formidable grocery bill. 

“Good heavens! Fifty pounds of sugar? 
What do we do with it?” 

His wife looked apologetic. ‘‘That was 
for canning—it takes a frightful lot of 
sugar.” 

“‘ And more work and nuisance. I thought 
we'd settled that long ago. I’ve explained 
that it doesn’t pay to try to run a canning 
factory in the house.” 

“T know; but, you see, Uncle Wil- 
mer ”’ She hesitated. ‘It’s not his 
fault, but he just can’t bear to let things go 
to waste, and we did have a great many 
peaches. I couldn’t hurt his feelings by ex- 
plaining that it really wouldn’t do for him 
to peddle them around among the neigh- 
bors.” 

“Let ’em spoil then! Fifty pounds of 
sugar—and just look at what those mason 
jars cost too!’’ Dillahay fingered another 
item. 

“He just couldn’t stand that, and I 
thought it would be better to let him have 
his way, especially as Susabelle didn’t mind 
the extra work.’’ She shook her head. 
“Let’s not argue about it, Harrison. We’ve 
got to keep him happy, even if it does cost a 
little money now and then. Go on; it’s 
getting late and the Fergussons are coming 
in for supper, you know.” 

Dillahay yielded. His pen rasped on the 
final check, and he glumly made the sub- 
traction on the stub. Slowly, as he con- 
templated the figures of the balance, a 
puzzled look replaced the glower. 

“That’sfunny,” hesaid. ‘Are you sure 
you've got all the bills here, Mary?” 

‘Of course. Why?” She leaned to look 
at the page. ‘‘What’s wrong?”’ 

“‘Something,somewhere.”’ Dillahay’s pen 
tapped the figures. ‘In spite of all these 
extra expenses, it’s cost us pretty near a 
hundred dollars less this month than it ever 
did before. I don’t see how it could happen, 
unless you’ve lost some of the bills.” 

“JT haven’t.”” She spoke positively. 
“They’re all here.”’ Her face grew thought- 
ful. ‘It must be just the—just that bless- 
ing we were talking about. I really believe 
that there’s something miraculous about 
being good to poor old people—you know— 
‘Cast thy bread upon the waters, and— 
and ’ How does it go?”’ 

Dillahay, impressed against his un- 
compromising common sense, allowed a 
doubtful glance to stray through the win- 
dow to the trimmed velvet of the lawn. 
Francesco had never managed to make it 
look like that, but Uncle Wilmer found in 
pampering and petting it an innocent be- 
guilement of the leisure to which he had 
with difficulty resigned himself. Across the 
lawn a majestic gobbler bore his regal 
wattles imposingly toward the barn, and 
Dillahay thought comfortably of Thanks- 
giving Day, to which this last survivor of 
Uncle Wilmer’s little flock stood conse- 
erated. Athwart his field of vision came the 
old man himself, a shining pail pendent 
from his elbow as he moved blithely toward 
the railed pen, whence Becky’s voice was 
lifted in her evening song of welcome. 

Abruptly Harrison Dillahay abandoned 
his groping quest for verbatim accuracy of 
quotation. 

“And maybe it’ll come floating back to 
you some day,” he paraphrased content- 
edly, “‘on milk!” 
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tohis individual pocket. That’s what I call 
illicit graft—illicit and nonproductive.” 

Mr. Frazier leaned forward, little drops 
of sweat forming on his forehead. ‘‘Do 
you know what you're saying?”’ 

SoYes sir.” 

“Can you prove it?” 

“No, but I can tell you how to prove it.” 

“How?” 

“Don’t sign, persuade Mr. Treadle not 
to sign, and tell Vosges that if he signs 
you’ll expose his prison record. Do that, 
and you'll find out in about forty-eight 
hours whether I’m right or not.” 

Vosges’ prison record!” exclaimed Mr. 
Frazier. ‘Do you think I’m mad enough to 
say a thing like that when I haven’t ——” 

“Here it is,’ interrupted Harrington. 
He drew an official slip, closely typewritten, 
from his pocket and handed it to his em- 
ployer. 

Mr. Frazier sat for a long time staring 
down at the paper, and finally returned it 
without reading more than the heading. 
“T believe every word you say, Harrington, 
and I’ll act accordingly. To think of any- 
one trying that sort of thing on me and on 
aman like Treadle! The old fellow would 
stop eating and die, once he got an idea he 
was party to a steal. This comes near me. 
I haven’t had such a body blow since the 
day Harry Jones—a boy I had watched 
grow—killed Julian Detwetter.”’ 

“He didn’t kill him.” 

“Oh, yes; I’d forgotten. I suppose 
you'll prove that, too, if we give you time.” 

“T’d like to.” 

“You know, I’m not a drinking man, but 
I’d give a hundred dollars for a shot of 
genuine rye.” 

“You need it, and I’ll get it for you for 
nothing,” said Harrington promptly. 

“Where?’”’ asked Mr. Frazier dryly. 
“Real stufi—the way it used to be. I’ve 
got one bottle up at the house, but ——”’ 

“From Brosnahan,” interrupted Har- 
rington. ‘“‘He’s got two kegs that were 


_ moldy before the war.” 


They caught each other’s eye, stared, 
and presently began to laugh. “‘By Jove, 
that laugh has set me up!” said Mr. 
Frazier, wiping his eyes and his forehead. 
“Tt’s set me up so high I won’t need the 
help of his whisky to bow! him over.” 

“Don’t be too sure, Mr. Frazier. As 
your assistant, and in the pay of this bank, 
I think I ought to warn you that you’re on 
the verge of a fight that’s going to lift this 
town by the neck and shake it till its teeth 
fall out. Think it over. If you decide that 
peace weighs more than letting Brosnahan 
hog his melon, I’d be the last man in the 
world to say you were wrong.” 

“What do you take me for, Harrington? 
Lwon’t slap back by asking what you would 
do in my place, because I know. You see, 


| you weren’t born in Leaming, and I was, so 


there’s just a chance that you really think 
TI have a choice. But I haven’t. I made 
“my choice years ago, when I decided that 
I'd stay here till I die, because this town is 
just small enough for a few decent people to 
keep clean. If you felt about it the way I 
do, you’d know how grateful I am for what 
you’ve done.” 

“That’s great, Mr. Frazier. We’re going 
to be hit below and above the belt, and 
from four sides at once, but there’s nothing 
to worry about. No matter what happens, 
no matter what turns up, just step off a 
mile in your mind, look back, and you’ll 
see you can lick the stuffing out of it.” 

Five hours later Mr. Joe Smith, who had 
been taking the longest unauthorized holi- 
day of his entire career, wired his immedi- 
ate superior: “Stop your whimpering. 
Ball is now being played.” 

: 
, XVIII 
TYNE run on the State Street National be- 
-4+gan on the second Tuesday in May, 
1922, at about five minutes to nine, with the 
opening of the morning mail, when a letter, 


| apparently delayed, gave notice that checks 
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had been issued for the withdrawal of half 
the state funds on deposit. As it was a 
favored bank in respect of such deposits, it 
happened to have at the moment consid- 
erably more than a hundred thousand dol- 
lars to the credit of the state. Though the 
possible presentation of checks for so large 
a proportion in a single day was decidedly 
unusual, nobody paid special attention to 
it except to warn Temple to have the neces- 
sary cash handy in case of need. If anyone 


‘ had added the remark, ‘“‘Tom, I think 


there’s going to be a run on this bank 
today,’’ Temple would have thought it an 
excellent and original joke. 

The general public knows about as little 
of the mechanism of banking as it does 
about the buried cogwheels that do the 
actual heavy work in politics. The State 
Street National was as sound an institution 
as any in the country, but it kept an aver- 
age of only a hundred and fifty thousand of 
legal tender in its vaults. Long years and 
many crises had proved that to keep more 
would constitute a waste. In addition, it was 
a bank of issue and had placed with the 
United States Treasury sufficient securities 
to entitle it to put out its own bank notes 
to the extent of two hundred thousand 
more. 

Ordinarily these bills were kept pretty 
fully in circulation and were to that extent 
not an asset. They came from the Govern- 
ment in sheets of four, arranged as follows: 
Four five-dollar bills to a sheet, or three 
tens and one twenty, or three fifties and 
one one hundred. Before they could pass 
current they had to be signed by the head 
cashier and the president, and cut apart 
with ordinary office shears. On an average, 
the bank was credited with from four to 
five thousand dollars of its own mutilated 
or soiled paper each week and issued a cor- 
responding sum. On the day in question it 
happened to have available in rough form 
eleven thousand dollars, mostly in the five- 
dollar denomination. 

Back of its own defenses were the tower- 
ing bulwarks of the Federal Reserve. In 
case of need or panic, all it had to do was to 
call up the nearest reserve bank, inform it 
that collateral was on the way, and imme- 
diately currency would be dispatched to its 
aid. If forwarded by train the reserve bank 
would pay all expenses of insurance and 
carriage; if sent by motor the receiving 
bank paid for the car. Such being the case, 
it can be understood why nobody attached 
any special importance to the large with- 
drawal of state funds. A run on a sound 
bank had not only lost its ancient terror; it 
had become a joke. 

When the doors were opened for business 
on this hectic Tuesday in May, the bank 
had immediately available one hundred 
and twenty thousand in currency, twelve 
thousand in silver specie and about five 
in gold; it had also the eleven thousand 
of unissued bills—a sum total of a hundred 
and forty-eight thousand dollars. By half- 
past ten o’clock three out-of-town contrac- 
tors had presented in person the checks 
for fifty-two thousand of state funds, and 
they were no sooner gone than Brosnahan 
appeared, accompanied by Ewing, the sec- 
retary of the local organization, and with- 
drew its entire deposit. 

This latter development did not seem to 
Temple worth mentioning, as he had al- 
ready heard the rumors with which the 
town had been seething for two nights and 
a day to the effect that a battle was on be- 
tween John Frazier and Brosnahan. But he 
was distinctly puzzled at the call for state 
funds across the counter. The usual thing 
would have been to pass the checks through 
the metropolitan clearing house against 
credits held in New York, whereupon the 
State Street National would have had 
merely to replace its reserves. That three 
contractors should have taken the trouble 
to motor all the way from the state capital 
just to get the feel of real money seemed 
fishy, to say the least. 


He was still pondering when Bill Cos- 
grave, scowling, appeared before his wicket 
and muttered, ‘‘I wonder what he meant.”’ 

“Who meant what?”’ 

“Ben Brosnahan. Besides the usual 
riffraff, there are half a dozen storekeepers 
loafing on the pavement outside, Tom, in- 
stead of behind their counters. Tod Ewing 
came out, counting a wad of bills, and Ben 
was with him. He said, ‘Well, boys, we 
were in time.’”’ 

Temple scowled also; then his brow 
suddenly cleared. ‘‘The yellow sniper! 
Could any of them keep from laughing?” 

“Nobody laughed.” 

Temple started out of his cage toward 
Mr. Frazier’s office, but was delayed for a 
moment by Miss Walker. As he was about 
to go on, a glance over his shoulder showed 
him that a line, sprung up from nowhere, 
was forming at Philip Detwetter’s wicket, 
while Henry Rivers, the receiving teller, 
had nothing to do. He turned back, went 
to Henry and said casually, ‘‘Get to Mr. 
Frazier at once but without hurrying, 
Henry. Ask him to come out and stand 
around the bank for a few minutes.”’ 

Rivers happened to be chewing gum. His 
expression never changed, nor did the 
rhythm of his jaws. ‘‘All right. You’d 
better pop back into your cage.”’ 

Philip Detwetter cast a black look at 
Temple. ‘Why don’t you have a ham- 
mock brought in so you can take your rest 
lying down?” 

“Y’m with you, Phil,” said Temple 
pleasantly, as he went back to his counter 
and threw up the glass in his wicket. ‘‘ Half 
the procession this way, please.’’ 

For the moment there was only one thing 
to do—pay that line off faster than it could 
gather. If once newcomers found no crowd 
ahead of them, there could at least be no 
excitement. Later on, if it came to stalling, 
which was as yet unthinkable, he would 
know how to stall. Minutes seemed to 
shrink to seconds as the money in his 
drawer began to melt away. He could feel 
Mr. Frazier behind him, walking around 
casually, and as casually taking the daily 
ledger away from Elias Trumbull. He must 
be running his eye down the right-hand 
headings, totaling up the total with which 
the bank had started the day. Temple 
glanced down at a penciled slip beside his 
hand and murmured to Philip Detwetter, 
“Keep track of your outs, Phil.”’ 

‘“‘Highty-five hundred to date,’ snapped 
Detwetter, ‘“‘and now it’s an even ninety.” 

Temple jotted down the figure on his 
slip, but could not get time to add the dif- 
ferent items before Mr. Frazier stepped 
into the cage, nodded pleasantly to the few 
customers still in line, glanced down, and 
without saying a word, did the sum in his 
head. 

“You’re doing a rushing business, Tom; 
but as soon as you get rid of these friends 
put Henry on your desk and come into my 
office. I want to have a chat with you.” 

Everyone heard what he said. He wan- 
dered over to Rivers and nodded toward 
Temple’s cage. ‘Relieve Tom for a while, 
Henry. Slow but sure is your motto.” 

“‘T’ve got you,”’ said Rivers placidly, and 
went to stand where he could look over 
Temple’s shoulder. A moment later he had 
assumed the desk and behind his immobile 
face was having the time of his life. “‘ Hello, 
Bert. Four hundred and twenty, eh? Every 
cent you’ve got, I’ll bet. Let me see; 
you’re a good bit older than Iam. Let’s say 
you’ve been saving up at the rate of ten 
dollars a year. You're quite right to slow 
down.”’ Or it was ‘‘Hello, Aleck. What’s 
yours? Gee, Aleck, all that, eh? Have the 
newsboys promised to let you into their 
crap game, or is it marbles? Run along 
now; don’t block the gangway.”’ 

In the meantime Temple was seated at a 
table in the corner of the private office, 
signing his name several hundred times as 
fast as his pen could travel, and passing 
each sheet as it was finished to Mr. Frazier, 
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who also signed. A scared stenographer 
was cutting the sheets into four equal 
strips, and Miss Walker, assisted by the 
phlegmatic little telephone girl, was piling 
the notes according to denominations and 
ticketing them in hundreds and thousands. 

“This is going to be a mere drop in the 
bucket,” said Mr. Frazier. ‘‘Get a report 
on that New York call, Miss Walker. Do 
it yourself.”’ 

There was no pause in the scratching of 
the two pens. “She says she will call us,”’ 
murmured Miss Walker apologetically, and 
hung up the receiver. 

“What about the Cayuga Title and 
Trust, or the Second National, or the 
Genesee Mechanics?”’ asked Temple as he 
wrote. 

“Tt’s our lightning,” said Frazier, speak- 
ing through compressed lips, ‘‘and we’ll use 
our own lightning rod. They know what’s 
up, and if they don’t help it’s because they 
don’t care or don’t want to.’”’ The phone 
rang and he snatched it up. 

“What? You, mother? Please stay off 
this phone. I’m expecting a call from New 
York. No, I won’t be home to lunch.” 

He hung up. No sooner had he turned 
than there came another ring. His face 
flushed red as he picked up the receiver. 
“Didn’t 1? Oh, I beg your pardon. Federal 
Reserve? Give me Mr. C. D. Brown.” 
There was a pause. “Brown? This is 
Frazier, Leaming State Street National. 
Weare being raided. No, it isn’t arun; it’s 
a deliberate raid owing to a political fight. 
The object is to rush us off our feet and pin 
the shame on us of having to close our 
doors. Local aid is out. I leave it to you to 
get five hundred thousand up here the 
quickest way you can, and I warn you that 
the roads aren’t safe for anything less than 
an armored, hard-tired car. Thanks. I 
must hang up now.” 

A few minutes later Midge Frazier en- 
tered the room, closed the door and stood 
with her back to it, staring at the extraor- 
dinary scene. ‘‘ What isit?’’ she asked. “A 
paper-doll party?” 

“Sit down, Midge,” ordered Mr. Frazier, 
without looking up from his writing. ‘“‘T’ll 
want to see you as soon as we’re through 
with this.” 

‘“What’s all the gang outside?” asked 
Midge, but nobody answered. ‘‘ Mother 
wants to know why you won’t come to 
lunch.”’ 

“That’s the last,’’ gasped Temple, ‘‘and 
I’m going back. By the way, where’s Mr. 
Harrington?”’ 

“He ought to be in at any moment,”’ said 
Mr. Frazier. ‘‘I sent him out.” 

Temple left the room. As soon as the last 
of the notes was ready Miss Walker was 
instructed to divide them equally between 
the two cashiers. As she went out, accom- 
panied by the unmoved telephone girl and 
the frightened stenographer, Frazier turned 
to his daughter. “‘ Midge, there’s a run on 
the bank engineered by Brosnahan and his 
following. He doesn’t think he can really 
break us; but if he can force us to shut our 
doors before help arrives, I’ll never be able 
to hold up my head again.’”’ Harrington 
opened the door, saw the two and started to 
withdraw, but Mr. Frazier called out to 
him, ‘‘Come in. There’s nothing especially 
private. In fact, I think we’d both like a 
witness.”’ 

“To what?” asked Harrington, looking 
at Midge. ‘‘Unless it’s important, Mr. 
Frazier, I think you had better let me get 
outside at once. I had no idea ——”’ 

“Tt is important,’”’ interrupted Mr. Fra- 
zier. ‘“‘The bank started the day with a 
hundred and forty-eight thousand. Half 
an hour ago that had been reduced to 
seventy-one, and at this minute we can’t 
have much over fifty thousand left. That’s 
why I wanted to talk to you, Midge. 
You’ve got twenty-four thousand of your 
grandmother’s—I- mean of your own 
money—in Liberty Bonds. Get them out 
and sell them at once. Mr. Harrington will 
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go with you and tell you exactly what to do. 
Your best chance is at the Cayuga Title 
and Trust.”’ 

To the amazement of both men, Midge 
turned as white as paper. “‘I can’t do it,” 
she said, speaking rather thickly. 

“Why not?” cried Mr. Frazier. ‘Oh, 
perhaps you don’t want to trade on ac- 
quaintanceship at the Cayuga. Is that it?” 

“ec No.” 

“Why is it then?” 

“‘T just can’t, that’s all.” 

‘Midge,’ asked Mr. Frazier, his cheeks 
turning a dull red, ‘‘is there a sneaking idea 
in your mind that this institution is broke 
and that it won’t be able to repay you?” 

“Take that back!” cried Midge, her eyes 
blazing. 

“T do, my dear girl,” said Frazier 
quickly. ‘I’m under a terrific strain or I 
wouldn’t have made such a blunder.” He 
smiled his slow smile. ‘‘At the worst, I 
thought you might be saving it so that I 
and your mother might have something to 
live on.” 

“No, no!” cried Midge, turning harassed 
eyes on Harrington. 

He looked at her steadily. ‘‘Try the 
truth,’ he suggested. “Just tell your 
father why you can’t. I promise you it will 
be easy.” 

“It’s because I haven’t a Liberty Bond 
to my name,” blurted Midge in a single 
breath. ‘“‘Not one.” 

Mr. Frazier half rose out of his chair. 
“You say ”? His voice changed from 
gasping wonder to rasping inquiry. “‘If 
that’s so what’s become of them?” 

‘One minute, sir,’ said Harrington. 
“That’s the sort of thing that makes peo- 
ple hate to tell the truth. You’ve had a 
complete answer to your original question 
and you promptly think you’re the Spanish 
Inquisition. Since they are gone, it doesn’t 
make the slightest difference what has be- 
come of Miss Frazier’s bonds, and if she’ll 
take my advice she’ll go home and stay 
there until we have cleaned up aman’s job.” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Harrington,’ began 
Mr. Frazier in a voice that suggested ice. 

“Don’t say it,’’ interrupted Harrington. 
“Don’t fire me for an hour, and I’ll guar- 
antee that the State Street National will 
end the banking day with more cash than 
it started with. Will you wait that long?” 

Mr. Frazier threw out his hands. “If you 
succeed in performing one more miracle, 
Harrington, the president of this institu- 
tion will become a figurehead.”’ 

When Midge opened the door on the 
main banking room, a veritable hubbub 
struck her in the face, poured over her and 
went on to shake her father visibly. She 
hesitated only for a second, staring at the 
unknown faces of people she had known all 
her life. All who were inside the counters 
were wearing drawn, whitewashed masks, 
never before seen. Hvery man outside the 
barrier, as well as a scattering of screaming 
women, had on a universal face—red, 
angry, bug-eyed, vociferating. She slipped 
to the left, climbed on a writing stool and 
sat facing the mob. One man had scrambled 
on top the radiator and was holding up one 
of the new notes on which the ink of the 
signature was scarcely dry. 

“Read it!”’ he bellowed. ‘‘Read it! ‘The 
Leaming State Street National Bank will 
pay to the bearer on demand ten dollars.’ 
It’s a lie! They can’t pay! I say it’s a 
phony note! They’re making their own 
money. To hell with the note!’”’ He crum- 
pled it into a ball and hurled it over the 
barrier. 

“That’s right, you big boob!”’ shouted 
Rivers mockingly. ‘“‘Throw away your 
money without reading the other side. You 
ought to hire out in little pieces to feed 
your own sows. Pay them in gold, Tom. 
Let’s let them stand while we pay them all 
in gold.” 

“Henry Rivers is a good man,” said Mr. 
Frazier. “I never knew before today quite 
how good. Do you know how long it takes 
to count out several thousand in gold? It 
takes as long as you want it to.” 

“All right,” said Harrington, “‘let’s say 
it takes half an hour. In the meantime, will 
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you please see that Rivers gets back to the 
receiving window? I’m going to start a run 
on the rest of the banks in town.”’ 

As he shouldered his way through the 
crowd packed in the doorway, he saw Bill 
Cosgrave standing on the curb, an inter- 
ested spectator. He caught him by the 
elbow and whirled him around. ‘‘ Want to 
see some real fun?”’ 

“Sure, Mr. Harr rington. I thought you 
had forgotten me.’ 

“Not on your life. You're Bill Cosgrave, 
the first friend I had in Leaming. Come 
along.”’ 

They crossed at once to the hotel, and 
Harrington left Cosgrave with the desk 
clerk while he himself went to find the 


manager. 
“Do you remember me, Mr. Ellis?” 
“Of course, Mr. Harrington. Glad 
to ed 1), 


“One minute. How much money have 
you in the safe?”’ 

“Not over eight hundred. Why?” 

“T want it for an hour or two,”’ said Har- 
rington. ‘‘Hither that or my friend Cos- 
grave and I will take Room 29—take it and 
hold it.” 

Mr. Ellis thought for a moment. “‘ Will 
you sign for the money, or is this a plain 
stick-up?”’ 

“T’ll sign for it and deposit it to the 
credit of the Tilman House. The difference 
between you and me is that I’m not afraid 
to trust you.” 

A moment later Cosgrave’s eyes grew 
wide as he heard the manager order the 
cashier to hand Harrington seven hundred 
and fifty dollars in exchange for a yellow 
slip. From the hotel they turned up State 
Street, and almost the first man they saw 
was Vosges, of the board of commissioners. 

“Run over and deposit this seven hun- 
dred and fifty to the credit of the Tilman 
House, and then come back and watch me. 
Do you mind?”’ 

Cosgrave snatched the money and was 
gone. Harrington went ahead, met Vosges 
and took him by the hand. “‘ Well, Eck- 
stone,’ he murmured, ‘‘or was it Eck- 
stein?” 

Vosges turned pale, but met Harrington’s 
eyes squarely. ‘‘So Mr. Frazier has welshed 
on me,”’ he said in a dull voice. 

“No, he hasn’t,’ said Harrington 
quickly. ‘‘I was the one who told him what 
to say to you to clinch your vote. Vosges, 
believe me or not, I like you.” 

“Lots of good that will do now.” 

“Tt does this much good—that you have 
a better chance from now on than you ever 
had before in your life. Mr. Frazier isn’t 
the kind to squeal, nor am I, but you’ll 
have to come with us all the way. How 
much money have you on deposit at the 
Mechanics?”’ 

“Seven thousand, but I can make them 
give me ten more whether they like it or 
not.” 

“Vosges, will you promise me to deposit 
seven thousand in cash at the State Street 
National within twenty minutes?”’ 

“What do I get for it?” 

“Two friends.” 

“Tt’s cheap at the price the way I’m feel- 
ing today. I’d rather bank there, anyway, 
run or norun. I'll do it, and I’ll make it 
seventeen.’ He started to trot, but his 
gait was so like a soundless, stationary 
shuffle that Cosgrave, coming out in time 
to see him, burst out laughing. ‘‘ Where did 
he think he was going?”’ he asked when he 
caught up to Harrington. 

“To transfer his account to the State 
Street National,” said Harrington. “‘He’s 
all right, Bill, and never forget I said it.’ 

“Say, if you’re going to call me Bill, 
what am I going to call you?” 

“Harry,” said Harrington instantly. 
“It’s my nickname—short for Harrington.” 

A block farther on they saw coming to- 
ward them a man whom Cosgrave hated 
above all others without ever giving the 
same reason twice. “‘ Do you see the grave- 
yard coming our way, Harry? I don’t like 
him. Some days I don’t like him because 
he’s too tall and sometimes it’s because he’s 
too short. He’s rotten from the outside in. 
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Let’s cross over. I tell you if smallpox lit 
on that man it would jump the next house 
and lot with fright.’ 

““You’ve said only half of it,’’ said Har- 
rington, his eyes lighting up with a mali- 
cious glint. ‘‘Stay here while I talk to 


him.’’ He went forward and met the man 
thirty paces away. ‘“‘One minute, Mr. 
Robson.” 


“T don’t know you,” said Robson, lift- 
ing beady black eyes out of an oily sallow 
face. ‘‘Get out of my way or I'll spit on 
you.” 

“You think it would kill me, you filthy 
toad. Do you know who I am? I’m Har- 


rington, the man sent up here by Delano & © 


Dobbs. Do you want a week to get out of 
town? Don’t stop to think except to re- 
member that from today Brosnahan is 
down and out.” 

“Tl go,’’? muttered Robson after an 
instantaneous pause, during which his eyes 
continued to ferret around inside Harring- 
ton’s like a pair of weasels. 

“The devil you will! It isn’t so easy as 
that. Walk ahead of me to the Second Na- 
tional, clean out your account and put it in 
the State Street until tomorrow morning.” 

“The hell I will!” 

“Tt will be hell for you all right if you 
don’t. I won’t send you to the pen—it 
would cost too much in money and time 
and decency. Do you know what I'll do? 
I’ll run to the crowd down the street there 
and in ten minutes I’ll bet there isn’t a 
stitch of clothing left on your stinking 
black-and-blue body. Do you take me up? 
I almost hope you do.” 

“Oh, what’s the difference? The State 
Street National is strong enough for me. 
Come on.’ 

“You go ahead. I’ll be near enough to 
hear you insist on having your whole bal- 
ance in cash, and if you try to double, the 
man hunt will begin there and then. But I 
don’t have to say it twice; you know I 
mean it.” 

A quarter of an hour later Mr. Robson 
took his place before Rivers’ receiving win- 
dow just as Vosges was turning away, carry- 
ing a brand-new pass book. Mr. Robson 
deposited fifty-two thousand dollars, and 
Harrington counted the money, not on the 
counter, but in Henry Rivers’ face. He 
turned and went back to take a position 
against the front-door post. The first man 
to come along he let pass, but he leaned 
over and whispered in the second’s ear, 
“Taking that money to Nellie, deacon?’’ 
The man stopped and gave him a stricken, 
haunted look. ‘It’s all right, Mr. True,”’ 
said Harrington quietly. ‘‘Just go back and 
deposit it. Tell the folks here what you’re 
doing.” 

“This is all nonsense,’’ shouted True, 
turning and forcing his way back against 
the tide. ‘‘The State Street National can 
pay all the fools there are in Leaming and 
still have enough left to lick the pants off 
Ben Brosnahan. Who was Brosnahan?”’ 

For one second that lone cry was lése 
majesté, a crime committed against a sov- 
ereign power; the next it was a slogan. 
The tide turned. The throng abandoned its 
universal face and became individual, hu- 
man and hilarious. It milled around like a 
freshman-sophomore fight. The people 
headed for the door, faced about where 
they stood. The lines converging on the 
cashiers, who for some minutes had been 
joyfully paying out money as fast as they 
could count it, forgot their collective inten- 
tion and broke up, but insisted on staying 
to see the fun. It took Mr. True a full half 
hour to get to one of the three receivers’ 
windows, where all the cashiers were now 
assisting as tellers. 

In the meantime, over in the telegraph 
office, Mr. Joseph Smith was beginning the 
news story which was to make him famous 
from Park Row to the smallest home of a 
stick of type in the sagebrush—the story 
that began: 

“‘T have just been living a page of the 
past. From two feet away and a thou- 
sand years off, I have been watching the 
impossible—an honest-to-goodness run on 
a sound American bank.”’ 
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Two desks away, as far as he could get, 
another man was also writing a famous 
message, but it was addressed personally 
to D. T. Dobbs of Delano & Dobbs: 


If you don’t come yourself and lead your bull — 
away from what’s left of this pasture Ill know 
the reason why. BROSNAHAN. ‘ 
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HE State Street National kept its aide ' 

door open half an hour longer than usual — 
for the convenience of departing depositors. — 
When the last of them was gone Midge ‘ 
Frazier, who had not moved from the Posi- f 
tion of vantage she had taken upon a 
her father’s private room, Temple, Mr. 
Frazier, Philip Detwetter, Harrington 
Elias Trumbull, five clerks, four stenog- 
raphers and the telephone girl, formed in a 4 
subconscious circle while Henry Rivers and — 
Miss Walker executed the most solemn — 
tango ever seen anywhere at any time. 4 

This impromptu exhibition, born of im-_ 
pulse out of joy, was interrupted by the © 
arrival of the messengers of the Federal Re- — 
serve with five hundred thousand dollars 
and a tale of almost as many troubles. They 
stored the cash and then took a turn at 
listening. 

Harrington was the first to break away, — 
followed soon afterward by Midge and 
her father, who started to walk home to- — 
gether. She felt that now the excitement — 
of the day was over he would soon return ~ 
to the matter of the Liberty Bonds she had 
once owned but now possessed no longer. 
Her grandmother on the Frazier side had 
left her twenty-five thousand dollars; she 
had spent a thousand, and in the fervor of $ 
war days had insisted in subscribing every 
cent of the remainder to the national loans. 
For fear her father would reopen the sub-_ 
ject, she decided to distract him until she 
should have a chance to consult Harrington, — 

‘“Father,’’ she began, ‘‘there’s something - & 
about Mr. Harrington I think you ought to 
know.” 

“T’m not surprised. There are a lot of 
things about him I ought to know, and — 
don’t. When I’m away from him, reason 
does nothing but call me unpleasant names, ~ 
and I begin to think I’ll look into this or ’ll 
ask him about that. Sometimes I actually 
do,_and he speaks up in that straightfor- 
ward way of his; but an hour later or the 
day after, I realize he didn’t answer me at 
all. He’s the most interesting human bem 
I’ve ever met.”’ 

“T’m glad to hear you say that,” _ 
Midge, “‘because I’m going to marry him. 
That’s what I thought you ought to know.” — 

Mr. Frazier walked more and more 
slowly for several steps and finally came to — 
a stop. ‘‘You’re going to marry him, 
Midge?” - 

“He hasn’t asked me yet, but I’m sure 
he’s going to; and if he doesn’t I’ll as 
him. 
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One of them is that I like him tremen-_ 
dously, and if everything else is all right 
you couldn’t pick a man I’d rather see have 
you. That’s one thing, but there are seve 
others to be taken into consideration. 
Strangely enough, we don’t know at all ie ‘ 
he is.’ ; 
““What difference does that make if we ig ; 
sure of what he is?” ¥. 
Mr. Frazier looked at her curiously but 
refrained from what would have seemed to 
him an obvious retort. The shades of 
Harry Jones and Julian Detwetter flanked 
him on both sides, but he called them to his" 
aid only by indirection. “Snap marriages 
among people who know all about each 
other are risky enough,’ he said; ‘“‘so a a 
those which so often happen when a young 
man blows into a town with all the tags as to 
when, where and how he was born. There 
are times when the certain knowledge tha’ 
he’s the son of an honest washerwoman Cai 
be a positive relief. At least you kno 
where you are. But with Harrington — 
nen I don’t think anyone has had thé 


nerye to ask him where he was born simp] 
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because he hasn’t seen fit to volunteer the 
information.”’ 

“T asked him,” said Midge. 

“Did he answer?”’ 

“Of course.” 

“What did he say?” 

tn Haiti.’ 

Mr. Frazier frowned. ‘‘ Nothing short of 
what you have said, Midge, could drag out 
of me what I’m about to tell you.” He 
paused. 

“What is it?”’ asked Midge. 

“T’ve had some letters—two, to be 
exact—during the past few days, hinting 
at the possibility—the faint possibility, 
Midge—of his having colored blood. That 
would explain a lot of mystery.” 

Midge stared wide-eyed at her father for 
asecond, and then threw back her head and 
laughed. Harry Jones colored! Well, it 
must have come from far back indeed. 

“Ts that also a laughing matter to your 
surprising generation?” asked Mr. Frazier 
coldly. 

“TLet’s go and take a look at Mr. Har- 
rington,” she suggested, ‘particularly at 
his lips, the half moons on his finger nails 
and the soles of his feet. Why do you read 
such absurd slanders?”’ 

“A look at his father and mother is all I 
ask,” said Mr. Frazier in the same chilly 
manner as they resumed their way. ‘“‘Then 
there’s the matter of how you’re going to 
live. You’d scarcely care to move into the 
Jones house, would you?” 

“Why not?” asked Midge, and bit her 
lip. ‘Oh, I know what you’re thinking. 
That wouldn’t stop me, father. I was born 
all over again on the day the bonds were 
found at the bank—the bonds you thought 
Harry Jones had stolen.” Again she bit her 
lip and glanced quickly to right and left to 
avoid her father’s eyes. They were almost 
in front of the Jones place and she looked 
longingly at the vine-clad veranda. 

“That reminds me ” began Mr. 
Frazier. 

“Not now, father,’ said Midge hastily, 
and turned up the brick path. 

“Midge!” he called in a low tone. “You 
can’t do that sort of thing. Come back. I 
won’t say a word more.” 

She kept on as if she had not heard and 
he continued on his way home, his head 
hanging in thought and his forehead 
creased. He was wondering if at his age he 
was being made a fool of by this young 
stranger, Harrington. Worker of miracles, 
asking nothing for himself and taking 
everything, open as the day and secret as 
the tomb! Smiling usurper and lavish dis- 
penser of an unknown power! Gentle and 
ruthless in the same breath, wielding truth 
like a club, but facing it as though it were a 
feather duster! Here was reason shouting 
at the top of its voice, but the banker knew 
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that the moment he found himself face to 
face with the target of his thoughts, his 
heart would say, “‘Forget all that; I like 
this boy.” 

He did not look back to see Midge turn 
from the Jones front door to run up the 
steps of the veranda, where Harrington, 
surprised, was starting to his feet. 

“Don’t get up,’ she said quickly. 
“Please don’t. I want to talk to you.” 

“That’s great, Midge. Sit down.” 

She half sat on the wooden arm of one of 
the cane chairs with her legs crossed from 
hip to ankle in a straight slant which made 
her seem much longer than she really was. 
“It’s about those Liberty Bonds. I simply 
can’t bear telling father, but I want to tell 
you. Not only that. There are several 
other things I’ve got to tell you. I’d like to 
start clean with James Harrington.” 

“Stop there, Midge,” said Harrington, 
smiling up at her. “‘I don’t think you have 
the slightest idea of how you look. Is there 
a full-length glass in your room?” 

“Not exactly full-length. Why? Is there 
anything the matter with me?” 

“There isn’t one tiny thing I’d have 
changed, from your toes to the top of your 
head.” 

“Do you think I came here to listen to 
that sort of thing? You’re talking to me as 
if I were a baby. Harry te 

“T meant what I said,” interrupted Har- 
rington; ‘‘not one tiny thing I’d have 
changed, so don’t change it. Be yourself, 
just as you’ve been; and ‘be yourself’ 


’ doesn’t mean everybody’s, as some people 


seem to think.” 

““What are you driving at?” asked Midge 
sharply. 

“T’ve been teaching myself the road 
away from worry,” he answered, ‘‘and 
here’s the first mile. Never tell anything 
just because somebody wants you to. It’s 
funny, but if you tell a thing, people are apt 
to judge you and it less accurately than if 
you'd never said a word.” 

“That’s so,’”’ said Midge, after a pause. 
““We can’t explain ourselves. But ——” 

“But what?” 

“When I was doing my best not to tell 
father, why did you say to me to try the 
truth?” 

“Think back. It wasn’t you I was trying 
to save; it was the bank. Every minute 
counted about then, so you had to do your 
share. But that’s over, thank goodness, and 
I came back and was sitting here thinking 
about you—how much you're me, and how 
Llove you, and how I’ve always loved you.” 

Midge slipped into the chair, caught her 
heels on its lowest rung, cupped her chin 
in her hands and stared straight at him as 
if daring him to go on. 

“Twice in Haiti,” he continued half 
dreamily, “I longed for you so that it ached, 
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Under the Southern Sun 


First the blossoms, then the fruit—mile upon mile— 
under the Southern sun. 


People of the farm live to good purpose here, for soil and 
climate work with them. Fruit grows and ripens eagerly, 
and green vegetables sprout early and stay late—in the 
South. 


The crops of Southern orchards fill a third of America’s 
yearly fruit dish, and a quarter of our national vegetable 
supply comes from south of the Ohio and the Potomac. 


Each year the demand for Southern fruit and vegetables 
grows—the national consumption of fruit increases about 
14% a year, the population only 144%. And each year 
Southern farmers profit by satisfying the taste of an ap- 
preciative nation. 


The Southern Railway System, in the year just passed, 
hauled 67,000 carloads of fresh fruits and vegetables. 


The Development Service of Southern Railway System, 


Washington, D. C., will 5 #0 
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just to have you see one thing and do an- 
other with me. Once was on the top of a 
hill when I saw beauty for the first time 
as a fifth element, the mistress of the other 
four—a naked, terrifically impassive god- 
dess, waited upon by earth, water, fire and 
air. Far away, and yet I could lay my hand 
on her warmth; forever unattainable, and 
yet I could breathe her as I breathe you.” 

He paused, and for a moment he, too, 
was far away. Midge sank back in the 
chair, her face pale, her eyes closed. “And 
the other time?” she murmured. 

“The other time was a lot different. I 
was in the pebbly pool of a stream. I 
hadn’t had my clothes off for eight stifling 
days. Think of flowing ice in the brazen 
desert and—and soap. I’m sorry, but I 
can’t leave out the soap. Green, every- 
thing was green—a huge tunnel of filtered 
light. I lay on my back in the water and I 
saw that the trees were towers with leaves 
like umbrellas. I wondered what world I 
was in. And then I thought of you in an- 
other pool, gasping and yelling at me, had 
I seen this and look at that.” 

“Begin at the beginning,” breathed 
Midge. ‘‘Tell me everything from the mo- 
ment you left here until you got back.”’ 

He complied; he told her the story of his 
escape. He made her shrink from the horror 
of the face he had seen in the glass at Port-au- 
Prince. He painted the negro lawyer on the 
jetty, the colored woman who had led him 
into the hills, and explained why they were 
useless to James Harrington as witnesses. 
He made vivid his discovery of the Beard 
of God. 

He told of his terrible illness and the 
miracle of his body’s rebirth; then he made 
her teeth chatter as she saw with him the 
circle of eyeballs in the dark, studying 
opaquely the crude handiwork of Papa 
Loi, looking upon the pot before the glaze, 
watching a malformed man take on form. 
Finally he told her of the silver cord and of 
the birth and growth of the soul of James 
Harrington. 

‘So here Iam, Midge, waiting for you to 
love me—me, myself, James Harrington, a 
man born on a mountainside in his thirti- 
eth year to the knowledge that the in- 
dividual is more important than the mass, 
else the mass is invisible; that every man 
has a right to his own horizon; that what 
you hold to your heart is the sum of all 
you’ ve bought; and that if movement were 
life a walking stick would be a god.” 

Mr. Frazier’s voice floated across the 
lawns: ‘‘ Midge!” 

She sprang to her feet as Harrington also 
arose, and called back, “I’m coming!” 
Then she looked around, startled to find 
that the dusk had stolen upon them. 
“‘T’ve been with you to another world, and 
I’ve come back too quickly.” 

He stood close before her and groped for 
her hand. ‘“‘Good night, Midge.” 

Then she was in his arms, against his 
body, her lips consumed. ‘“‘I don’t have to 
say it,’’ she whispered at last with dragging 
catches in her breath. ‘‘You know I love 
you.” 

“And I love you, Midge. Because it’s 
always been that way we’ve got the best 
reason there is to think it always will be. 
I suppose we'll have to marry to keep other 
people from worrying, but it seems almost 
a shame.” 

She looked up at him. “I can just make 
out your face, and it’s quite serious.” 

“Tt has a right to be,”’ said Harrington 
soberly. ‘“‘ Midge, would you marry a man 
accused of murder?”’ 

“T’ll marry you,” she answered simply. 
“ll marry you, or go with you, whichever 
you like.”’ 

“As between the two,” he said, smiling, 
“JT choose marriage, but only after the 
shadows have passed.”’ 

“What shadows?”’ 

“They are crowding in on me and sooner 
or later you'll see them without my point- 
ing them out. I’m living under a hanging 
sword, and we'll have to wait till it drops. 
If it misses me I’m yours. But if it strikes 
I'll belong to something broader than the 
love of woman.” 
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“Harry! There’s nothing broader than 
that! There’s nowhere it can’t reach, and 
nothing but treachery it can’t forgive.” 

“Trust me and watch me fight,” he an- 
swered, “but don’t dare forget for a minute 
that we’re the two happiest people in the 
world. Sleep when you can’t stay awake 
any longer, but while you’re awake keep 
your eyes open and live. Come on now, I’m 
going to take you home. I can hear your 
father prancing up and down on the porch.” 

Midge walked beside him in a daze. No 
doubt that he loved her could enter her 
mind, but all her other senses were con- 
fused. It seemed absolutely incredible to 
her that there was any reason why this man 
and she should not go straight to her father 
and on into the world together. But there 
she came up against the wall of his pas- 
sivity, only to feel the next instant that it 
was not passivity but some new and com- 
forting species of strength. After all, it was 
because he was what he was that she loved 
him. 

As though he had read her mind, he said: 
“T’ve got to be what Iam. Believe in me, 
but don’t try to rush me. Step off a mile 
and look back. What you can see is big; 
what you can’t.see doesn’t matter. Just 
one thing more, Midge. Keep on helping 
me. Hold your tongue between your teeth 
and remember I’m the object of a world- 
wide man hunt. Tell your father anything 
you like about you and me together, but be 
careful not to tell him anything about me 
alone that will put him in a tight fix. And 
here’s a straight order: Don’t worry, not 
even if you trip and make some mistake. 
Even if it looks like a fatal slip, I’ll face 
it and laugh.” 

They were drawing near to the porch 
which Mr. Frazier had abandoned at the 
sight of their approach. She turned and 
held out her hand. As Harrington took it 
he felt that indescribable pressure by which 
a woman gives herself, and takes posses- 
sion, through the mere touch of her fingers. 
“Harry, let me say something for a 
change.” 

“Yes, Midge.” 

“Don’t go to bed with the idea that I 
don’t realize what you’ve been doing to me. 
Even hypnotized, I’m aware that I went to 
your house to do a certain thing and didn’t 
do it.”” She left him quickly and ran to the 
dining room, where her mother and father 
were sitting restlessly over a half-finished 
meal. “I’m afraid I’m late,’ she said 
cheerfully. 

“‘Very late,’’ confirmed her mother. ‘‘I’m 
glad you didn’t bring Mr. Harrington in 
with you, because everything is cold.” 

“T don’t mind for myself,’ laughed 
Midge. “I could eat anything, hot or cold, 
but I’ve simply got to wash my hands.” 

She was back in a moment. Her mother 
excused herself, but Mr. Frazier sat on, 
watching his daughter curiously. Strangely 
enough, his presence did not worry her, for 
subconsciously she was sensitive to the 
change which had come over his mood. 
Without looking up, she knew that there 
was a faint smile on his lips. 

“You’re happy, aren’t you?” he mur- 
mured finally. ‘‘Happier than you’ve been 
for months.” 

Then she did look at him, her eyes bril- 
liantly alive. ‘“‘Father, I’m profoundly and 
continuously happy.”’ 

““That’s enough for me,” said Mr. Fra- 
zier. ‘‘It answers every question. You 
won’t be afraid of me any more, will you, 
Midge?” 

“No,” she said, their eyes gripped to- 
gether like a handclasp. 


XX 


HE next two days were strenuous ones 

for Harrington. To all appearances, 
Brosnahan was tottering on his throne, 
balanced so far over that one more push 
from the only hand that could give it would 
send him crashing. The whole organization, 
built up by the skillful hand of Fallahee, 
of whom Mr. Frazier had said that he loved 
Leaming as the banker loved it himself, was 
on the verge of disintegration and at that 
point where every subleader was scurrying 
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around distractedly, but only with his eyes 
and ears, fearful to leave the old band 
wagon until he could be sure of the new. 

Remembering the days of his former in- 
carnation, Harrington knew instinctively 
that all he had to do to find himself in Bros- 
nahan’s empty shoes was to go and sit in 
the more shadowy regions of Jack’s Cellar. 
There would still be a fight, and a big one, 
for Brosnahan was no quitter; but in the 
end it would come to a battle, with Bros- 
nahan left out, between Harrington and 
himself, between what he could do and 
what he would do. If he failed in the nice 
balancing of morals above the moralist, he 
could not hold the men who would flock to 
him. But if he succeeded, he might give 
Leaming the cleanest one-man rule it had 
ever enjoyed, not excepting the reign of 
Fallahee. 

It was an experiment he would have 
loved to try—government by common 
sense and stripped of those hypocrisies 
which have baffled every reformer raised 
by a hullabaloo of ineffectual righteous- 
ness into the seat of power, only to find 
that that is not where power sits. ‘“‘The 
cogwheel mechanism that really runs 
our towns,” thought Harrington, ‘isn’t 
mentioned in any state constitution, nor 
described in Bryce’s American Common- 
wealth or any other authoritative book. 
Good or bad, it is as contraband in the 
letter of the law as is liquor, good or bad. 
But it works—it works for good or bad in 
the exact measure that some expert ma- 
chinist, trained on the machine and not in 
the overnight school of best intentions, hap- 
pens to be individually good or bad. Such 
being the case, why lump all the expenses 
of the power house under the single head of 
graft? Why bend the knee to phony sub- 
scriptions as the only pure money of the 
party?” 

So great was the temptation that he 
weighed it all one afternoon and part of the 
evening. Finally he started for Jack’s Cel- 
lar, but turned off sharply and headed for 
his old walk along the abandoned canal. 
What made him hesitate was the same con- 
sideration which had forced him to thrust 
aside the thought of immediate marriage. 
Until he knew exactly where he stood 
he had no right whatever to link Midge’s 
name irretrievably with his own. Where 
was the difference in taking the same risk 
with the good name of Leaming? There 
was a difference, but it was so subtle that 


“he could not put his finger on it at once. 


All he knew was that it had some relation- 
ship to the length of time he could remain 
a free agent, untrammeled by the past of 
Harry Jones. 

Then there was the other side of the 
question. If he pitched in, smashed the 
Drop Lever Bridge project, and engineered 
as many honest contracts as his day of 
grace would permit, he might so flood his 
henchmen with profitable work and so in- 
trench himself in the good will of the better 
element of the town, that the trial of James 
Harrington for being no other than Harry 
Jones could easily assume the proportions 
of a communal disaster. Such were the 
thoughts that occupied him as he turned 
west along the stagnant waterway. 

It had not changed. Near the town the 
murmuring voices of lovers came from em- 
bowered benches, or from the gnarled roots 
of trees that had embraced embracers for 
generations. But the closer he approached 
to Jasmine Pool, the fewer became these 
disturbing sounds. On the first occasion of 
taking this walk after his return from 
Haiti, he himself had felt a qualm at pass- 
ing the spot where Julian had met his death, 
but the very venom behind that act of self- 
destruction had stiffened his backbone. He 
would fight for his favorite walk, the least 
of his rights, as stubbornly as he would de- 
fend his honor and his life if necessity arose. 
After all, Jasmine Pool was only a starting 
point; it was the long reaches of the soli- 
tude beyond that had been his refuge and 
the scene of his stolen dreams. 

As he reached the fatal spot a ball of 
light leaped out of the darkness and hit 
him fullin the face. He recoiled, as stunned 
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for an instant as if it had been a thunder- 
bolt. Then something in his head screamed, 
“Run, swim or fight!’? But before he could 
choose or his muscles could answer, the 
choice was made for him. A man, springing 
from the fork of a tree, crashed on his shoul- 
ders from behind and bore him to the 
ground; but he was too round either to re- 
tain his perch or to smother his victim with 
hisweight. Harrington rolled him off easily, 
sprang to his feet, and in the glare of the 
bull’s-eye lantern saw Williams, his erst- 
while friend, rising from all fours as though 
he were being propelled from a catapult 
and coming for him head-on. | 

“Get into this, Burly!’’ called Dobbs’ 


voice, rasping but calm, from behind the © 


blinding light. 
“T’m coming, boss!”’ 
The sound of the negro’s pattering foot- 


steps, tearing down the towpath from the ~ 


west, played like a double echo to the strides 


of Williams’ digging feet. There was still | 
.time to turn and run, but the thought 


never occurred to Harrington; much less 
could he stop to wonder why he had not 
been held up in the usual manner at the 
point of a gun and in the name of the law. 
This was a fight, and he was glad of it. 
Here, at last, was the reason why he had 
been given the strength of three men. He 
could pour out the dammed-up power in 
his muscles; for the first time in his new life 
he could let himself go! He stepped to one 


side and threw his leg like a scythe at Wil- — 


liamg’ feet. 

The round man tripped, shot forward on 
his paunch and bounced with a grunt like a 
ball half full of water. He squirmed around 
as if on a pivot, but before he could rise 
from his knees Harrington fell on him, 
wrapped his arms around his waist, lifted 
him up, flayed his legs against the trunk of 
the very tree from which he had launched 
his attack until he heard a bone snap, and 


then threw him bodily into Jasmine Pool. — 


“Tow, Burly,” ordered Dobbs’ voice 
sharply. “‘Get him low.” 


Harrington turned in time to get a flash — 
of bloodshot eyes in a black face and ared ~ 


tongue in a half-open panting mouth. 


Then the tongue disappeared, eclipsed by a 
white line of glistening teeth. The next in- 
stant he was body to body with the negro 


and knew that only now had his fight be- — 
gun, for he was up against the difference — 


between unconscious restrictions and the 
license of unbridled savagery. Williams had 
had fists, head, arms and knees; 
added to these jaws, claws and a cruel heel. 


His instinct was to gouge out an eyeball or 
tear off an ear, to clamp his teeth in a 


Burly — 


muscle and hold his head safe with his jaws — { 


while he drove a sharp-edged heel at the 


enemy’s bleeding shin bones. 


Twenty seconds passed before Harring- ; j 
ton’s senses could absorb the monstrous 


truth that he must plan to kill, or be killed. 


As he fought, oaths he had never used in 


his life began to gurgle out of his mouth as 
if to help him get down to the level of the 


beast he grappled. The chauffeur’s alpaca — 
coat had been torn to shreds, but under it — 


was a flannel shirt, greasy to the touch, 


hard to hold. Harrington tore at it, clawed 
it off in patches and streamers, only to find ~ 


that it had been far less slippery than the 
sweaty, oily hide beneath. 


The splashing in the water where Wil- 


liams had been thrashing around grew 


fainter, and finally ceased. But he was not 


drowned; he had managed to grip an over- _ 
hanging bush and slip his hand to a safer — 
hold near its roots. “‘Help me, chief,” he — 


groaned. “I can’t get up the bank.” 


“Help yourself,’ grunted Dobbs. “‘Can’t — 


you see I’m busy?” 


He moved the circle of light, but only to k 
keep the fight in its exact center. Secretly — 
he hoped the brutal struggle would last for 


a long time. 

“T can’t hold out forever,’’ moaned Wil- 
liams. 

“That will be two he’s drowned here,” 
said Dobbs thoughtfully. A hoarse ery of 


curses. ‘That’s right, Burly,” 
(Continued on Page 62) 


ton’s| | 


rage fs pain mixed itself with Harring- 
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APPREGIATION 


It is a privilege and a pleasure for us to broadcast, at this 
season of the year, to the millions of people the world over 
who use CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS, an expression of our 
sincere appreciation of their patronage. 


These millions, representing two out of every three motor- 
ists, regularly buy CHAMPIONS with perhaps little know]- 
edge or thought of the company which makes them, other 
than the conviction that the product is good. 


To the best of our ability we try to make this volume of 
business deserved—a volume based on the belief that the 
surest way to win a great public preference is to provide 
a product whose sheer goodness will compel it. 


Spark Plugs are a small unit but a most vital factor in the 
comfort and contentment of the motorist—and we like 
to think that our contribution to the industry and to the 
motoring public is a very real obligation to produce the 
very best that skill and science can devise. 


Because the size of our world market indicates that our 
efforts are rewarded, we are appreciative and grateful to 
our great public. 


This Holiday thought is for them—and for the manufac- 
turers who use our product and the several hundred thou- 
sand men and women who cover the civilized world in 
the distributing of CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS. 


A Happy Christmas and a New Year of prosperity and con- 
tentment to you all. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY 


Toledo, Ohio A ie (. 
December 23, 1926 f 
President 
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(Continued from Page 60) 
shouted Dobbs, moved out of himself for 
the first time. ‘“‘ But what’s the use of chew- 
ing his thumb? Go for his throat!” 

Had he kept his mouth shut, Harrington 
would have been hopelessly outclassed in 
another moment, but the order betrayed 
the negro into changing his tactics. He 
loosened the grip of his teeth and threw up 
his head hungrily. It was Harrington’s 
chance. His right hand slipped by accident 
to the black man’s throat, but his left fol- 
lowed instantly with murderous intent. 
His fingers closed around Burly’s neck; his 
thumbs doubled and drove in just under 
the points of the lower jaw. They clamped 
so suddenly on the windpipe that they 
caught its muscular protection off guard. 
Abandoning his body from the shoulders 
down, he poured all the strength of legs, 
back and torso into his hands alone. His 
doubled thumbs crept inward until he 
thought he felt them meet. 


“A story from my brother-in-law you 
want? He don’t speak yet a word Eng- 
lish.”’ 

Joe arose and walked to the window to 
let a draft of air blow in upon his brow. 
It was hot in that room, and the odors of 
years of cabbage, of fried fish and of lamb 
stew, oozed from the walls. How could a 
man get a statement from an injured one 
who spoke no English? Here was a good 
time to quit. The screeching women were 
driving him wild. Still, he had an objective 
to take, a definite order to fulfill, and the 
habit of obedience was strong upon him. 
He had taken other objectives, and fulfilled 
other orders, under circumstances beside 
which the present faded into insignificance. 
He reached the window and looked into 
the street. Huh? How come? There was 
a crowd there, their faces upturned in spite 
of the sun’s glare. They murmured 
hoarsely, and newcomers, arriving on the 
fringes of the throng, demanded of others 
the reason for the excitement. 

“‘Tt’s Schmool Lipman,” Joe could hear 
them say; “‘he’s sick and they come to chuck 
him out; he ain’t paid no rent.” 

*Sure,”’ cried others, ‘‘and downstairs 
comes little Max, his face all black with 
blue what the loafers give him a blow with 
the hand.” 

“The old lady from the old country, they 
give her a shove she should fall down dead 
in the hallway,” agreed a man with a huge 
beard. ‘‘Lynchings is what it needs this 
town, so they wouldn’t be so fresh.”’ 

“Oy!” exclaimed the stout lady at Joe’s 
elbow. ‘“‘Whatacrowd itis! Lookit now; 
Aaron Federstein, and Chyam Markowitz, 
and old man Schultz what keeps it the drug 
store, and Reba and Tillie what lives across 
the street, top floor!” 

“There ain’t any chance of their comin’ 
in here and makin’ a rush or anything, is 
there?”’ asked Joe. If a fight started, fur- 
niture would be broken, the injured man’s 
health would be endangered, and the case 
made all the more difficult to settle. 

“To come in my house, all those loaf- 
ers?”’ cried the stout woman. ‘Never! 
Over my dead body even they couldn’t 
come in. What for a gang of no-goods to 
walk over my carpets in their dirty shoes! 
Better they should be at work where they 
belong!”’ 

“Well,” said Joe, “‘let’s get after this 
statement. An order is an order and I was 
a soldier before I was a claim adjuster. If 
this hombre can’t speak English, you inter- 
pret for him. Ask him where he first seen 
the automobile.” 

Joe went back to his chair by the side of 
the couch and the stout woman drew up 
another. The young woman who spoke no 
English and the old woman who had cast 
her arms about the chair likewise drew 
near, never ceasing their lamentations. 
The interpreter conversed with them for 
some time, whereat they wept afresh. 
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A sound like the emptying of a bottle 
gurgled in an ascending scale out of the 
negro’s throat. For a moment he drove his 
heels forward and down, while his hands 
clawed at Harrington’s iron wrists. Then 
quite suddenly all voluntary movement 
ceased, his knees sagged and he began to 
bend backward in an increasing curve. 
Dobbs ran from the bushes, drawing his 
blackjack as he came. He tapped Harring- 
ton twice on the head and watched his 
body collapse. Burly went over backward 
with an expiring groan, followed by Har- 
rington, equally limp and unconscious. 
Dobbs dropped his club, placed the bull’s- 
eye lantern on the ground so that it lit up 
the prostrate body, crossed his enemy’s 
wrists behind his back and snapped the 
bracelets on them. 

Then he rolled him over and began jump- 
ing on his chest with doubled knees, mut- 
tering curses at each leap. Harrington 
opened his eyes. 
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“Look out, chief,” ‘warned Williams 
weakly. ‘You'll kill him.” | 

“What if I do?” panted Dobbs. “I told 
him I’d get him, and Ihave! I’ve got him 
right!’’ He lifted Harrington’s head by the 
hair and pounded it on the ground for each 
word of his full name. ‘‘No easy stick-up 
for you, Mr. James’’—pound—“‘ Harring- 
ton’? — pound — ‘Jones’? — pound — 
“Junior’’—pound. 

Burly stirred, came to life and raised his 
head like a frightened turtle.- “‘Where am 
I?” he bellowed. ‘Where is this?” 

“Come here,’’ ordered Williams. ‘‘ Help 
me out, and do it quick.” 

Burly obeyed automatically. He dragged 
Williams up the bank and laid him groan- 
ing on the path; then he turned, looked 
down at Harrington and grinned. “I re- 
member now,” he said, his eyes and teeth 
gleaming; ‘“‘it was a fight.” 

“You're right it was a fight,’’ grunted 
Dobbs; ‘‘but if I hadn’t been around it 
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““T told them you are come you should 
pay my brother-in-law’s doctor bills,”’ said 
Mrs. Movitz, “‘but they don’t believe.’ 

“Yeh, but now about this statement. 
Ask him where he was when the automobile 
first appeared.”’ 

“He was on his bicycle,’’ replied the in- 
terpreter. 

“‘Sure, but where was the bicycle?” 

“On the street, he says. Where else 
would it be?” 

“Well, it might have been on the side- 
walk,”’ replied Joe patiently. 

““My brother-in-law says,’ continued 


the woman with animation, ‘‘that he was 


on the street, on his bicycle, and comes 
around the corner that loafer’s automobile, 
zoong! like that, so he must have thought, 
that loafer, that he was going to a fire 
already.” 

“Well, what happened then?’”’ demanded 
Joe, writing furiously. 

““What happened then? For a gool goes 
my brother-in-law! A question you should 
ask! When a loafer with a automobile hits 
already a hard-working man on a bicycle, 
what would you think would happen? Two 
guesses I would give you! Two legs he got 
broke and a doctor’s bill already twenty- 
five dollars!” 

“Ask him what side of the street he was 
on,” requested Joe, without looking up. 

““He was on the side of the street what 
he ought to be on, the right side like always 
he rides his bicycle; but that man what 
owns the auto, that loafer, at sixty miles 
an hour on the wrong side of the corner he 
turns around, so he makes almost a widow 
my sister.” 

“Well, what’s the witnesses’ names? 
Didn’t he get any witnesses?’’ asked Joe 
in despair. 

“Witnesses? Witnesses he asks me that 
man! Witnesses? How could he find wit- 
nesses with the injuries what he got un- 
conscious in the ambulance! With a pencil 
paper he should get out on his two broken 
legs to find witnesses!’’ 

“Well, never mind,” said Joe soothingly. 
“Ask these two sisters or aunts of yours 
to put on the soft pedal, will you? They’re 
giving me a headache. Lookit, now, I'll 
read this, and you see if it’s correct.”’ Joe 
then, at the top of his lungs, proceeded to 
read the meager account of the accident as 
he had put it down. As he started to read 
the injured man ceased to groan and the 
two women stopped their laments for just 
the space of a second or two. Perhaps all 
three had taken breath simultaneously, 
perhaps they wondered what this new 
method of attack portended. Be that as it 
may, there was silence for a short interval, 
and during this silence a hoarse murmur 
as of many angry voices came up from the 
street below through the open windows. 

“Sounds like excitement out there,” 
muttered Joe. He stopped his reading and 
stepped quickly to the window, followed 


by the interpreter. There was a dense 
throng in the street; the original crowd 
swelled by numbers of workmen from a 
near-by factory, free for their noon hour. 
A murmur and a roar came up from them, 
but no intelligible words. Joe’s heart 
lightened as he observed the approach of a 
blue-coated figure. 

““Here comes a cop,”’ he muttered. “‘He’ll 
clean ’em out of here.” 

“Oy, lookit what a crowd,’ muttered 
the interpreter. ‘A fire you would think 
we had.”’ 

“There’s a cop comin’,”’ said Joe, point- 
ing. 

The interpreter peered sideways from 
the window. ‘‘It’s Yank Schpielman,”’ she 
decided. ‘‘He 4 

“What do they call him Yank for?”’ cried 
Joe. ‘‘Was he in the A. E. F.? He an ex- 
soldier? If he is, I’ll just tell him there’s a 
buddy o’ his would like to get out of here 
with no holes in his hide. What outfit was 
he with, do you know?” 

“Oy, such words the man says! Why 
don’t you speak English? For what do 
they call him Yank? Because his mother 
give it to him the name Yankel. Yankel 
Schpielman. <A cop he is, by the name 
Yank, from Station Sixteen.’”’ At this mo- 
ment the approaching cop paused and 
looked up at the house, thus giving Joe a 
chance to see his profile. Joe groaned. 
Fifty people in the crowd clamored about 
the bluecoat, but he paid them no heed. 
He was on his way home for his day off, 
and wanted no excitement. If a landlord 
was up there attempting to evict, let the 
crowd tear him in pieces. He, Yankel, had 
no sympathy with landlords, being a tenant 
himself. And then it was his day off. He 
went hurriedly away. 

“Tt’s time I was going,”’ said Joe; ‘‘but 
first let’s get this thing signed: ‘Never get 
excited your first hitch,’ is what my top 
sergeant always used to say.” 

“My brother-in-law can’t write,” said 
Mrs. Movitz. 

‘Well, you translate to him what I said 
in the statement and we’ll get him to make 
his mark and you witness it.” 

‘“‘Sure,”’ said the interpreter, “but first 
let me ask to you one question. What does 
my brother-in-law get out of this?” 

“Well, about that I can’t say,’’ answered 
Joe doubtfully. “‘I haven’t got authority 
to make any settlement. I’m just an in- 
vestigator.” 

“Sure,”’ agreed the interpreter, ‘‘I know 
all that. But just between you and me, 
like two friends already. Come here.”’ She 
winked and gave a nod of her head to in- 
vite Joe out of hearing of the other people 
in the room. Since they were not supposed 
to understand English, Joe thought her 
caution a bit excessive. Nevertheless, he 
followed. 

“My brother-in-law ain’t got much 
money,’ began the interpreter, ‘“‘and I 
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would have been a double murder. Carry 
Williams to the car and come back to give 
me a hand.” 

Burly lifted Williams across his shoulder, 
disregarding a scream of protest, and dis- 
appeared westward up the towpath in the 
direction of a railway trestle. He crossed it 
on the ties in spite of the dark and kept on 
until he came to Dobbs’ high-powered car, 
parked in the center of a disused wood road. 
He deposited his burden on the back seat 
as gently as the circumstances would per- 
mit, and returned, ready to repeat the per- 
formance. ~ 

Half an hour later an entry was inscribed 
on the blotter of the Leaming police sta- 
tion under the heading, “‘James Harrington 
Jones, Jr., alias Harry Jones, alias James 
Harrington.” 

Five minutes afterward Harrington was 
lodged in the county jail. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


wouldn’t want this thing should drag along 
too long, with me putting out all the time 
money for board and good food three times 
a day, and the rent going up already the 
first of October. So if you would make it a 
reasonable offer, I would tell him to sign 
this statement and then there would be no 
bother to no one.” 

“Well, you tell him to sign this state- 
ment, and then when I go back to the office 
I'll see what I can do.” 

“Sure, I know all that,’”’ persisted Mrs. 
Movitz, “‘but in the meantimes here I am 
with my brother-in-law what’s got it two 
broken legs and my sister and my mother 
in highstrikes, so if I should fall down here 
dead and faint myself, who would look 
after us? Give us now five hundred dollars 
and we'll sign anything you say.” 

It might be stated in passing that five 
hundred dollars for two broken legs or for 
one, or for any fracture whatsoever, the 
liability being unquestioned, would be a 
settlement that would get any adjuster an 
increase in salary, but Joe demurred. 

“Lady,” said he, ‘‘I ain’t got any au- 
thority tomake terms. Don’t monkey with 
the adjustment, the man says. That’s an 
order. I don’t know much about the insur- 
ance business, but I know an order when I 
get one. I was a corporal before I was a 
claim adjuster. You ask this guy to make 
his mark on this thing. What’s his first 
name?” ’ 

“Schmool,’”’ answered Mrs. Movitz, spell- 
ing it. ‘‘Schmool. Write it down and give 
us five hundred dollars.’’ She came closer 
and seized Joe by the lapels of his coat. 
“You’re a good boy,”’ said she, ‘‘and I like 
your face. I got my dinner cooking on the 
stove and I ain’t got no time to waste with 
foolishness. Listen now again: Only give 
us now four hundred and forget it.” 

**Nix,’”’ said Joe. ‘‘There’s an order out 
against it. Here, now, I’ve written 
‘Schmool Lipman, his mark,’ and you tell 
your brother-in-law to make a cross be- 
tween the words ‘his’ and ‘mark.’”’ 

“Not on your life!’’ cried Mrs. Movyitz. 
“Loafers you think we are here to sign 
away our lives like that? In my hand first 
put four hundred dollars cash money and 
then my brother-in-law signs.’ 

“T tell yuh,” said Joe impatiently, “I 
can’t doit. He’s got to sign this statement 
first.” ; 

“So!” ground Mrs. Movitz between her 
teeth. She took a deep breath. 

“Yahoo!” she shrieked, and launched 
into a torrent of her own language. The 
two moaning women joined in piercingly, 
like factory whistles on the dawn of a New 
Year, and the injured man rose up on his 
couch and then fell back with a ery that 
echoed above all the others. The crowd in 
the street roared in reply, and Joe could 
hear their feet drumming on the voodae 
steps that led up to the door of the house. 

| (Continued on Page 65) 
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LET THERE BE LIGHT, but not fire 


Christmas trees call for lights, and, too often, lights mean 
open flames. Fire is quick to seize this easy opportunity in 
hundreds of homes each year. Then he turns the merri- 
ment of the happiest of Holidays into black tragedy. 

Protect the lives you love and the property you own 
from the extra fire hazards of the holiday season. Let there 
be light—but not the light of candles. 

Screen securely the blazing wood of the cheery fire 


INSURE IN THE 


place. Warn the cigar and cigarette smokers away from the 
tinselled tree. Keep candles out of your windows. 

Be as careful as you can. Then take one step more. 
Make absolutely sure that if fire does start you will suffer no 
monetary loss. See the Hartford agent in your neighbor- 
hood. He offers policies which afford complete protection 
from financial losses due to fire. He offers you policies in 
the old and reliable Hartford Fire Insurance Company. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company write practically every form of insurance except life 
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SPARK PLUGS 
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OU pay no premium for the superior quality 
of AC Spark Plugs. 


New low prices make AC’s a greater value now than 
ever before. 


AC products are the choice of 148 automotive man- 
ufacturers and millionsofownersforonlyone reason. 


They insure better performance—every mile and 
every day. 


And AC’s last longer. 


It is important to get the right szze and type of AC Spark Plug for 
your car—as shown on the AC chart—and they are available through 
AC dealers everywhere. 


Among the 154 makes using AC products as equipment are Buick, 
Cadillac, Chandler, Chevrolet, Chrysler, Cleveland, Davis, Essex, Flint, 
Hudson, Jewett, Kissel, Locomobile, Marmon, Nash, Oakland, Oldsmobile, 
Overland, Paige, Pontiac, Peerless, Star, Stutz, Whippet and Willys-Knight. 


AC Spark Plug Company, FLINT, AMrichigan 
AC-SPHINX Makers of AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers— _AC-TITAN 


Birmingham Levallois- Perret 


ENGLAND AC Air Cleaners—AC Oil Filters FRANCE 


AC AC 


SPEEDOMETERS AIR CLEANERS 


December 25, 1926 


The World’s Nonstop 
Flying Record 
Paris to a point on the Persian 
ulf—3250 miles—made by 
Captain Weiser and Lieuten- 
ant Challes. Their 550 H. P. 
Farman engine was equipped 


with AC Spark Plugs. 


AC 


OIL FILTERS 


hr (Continued arene Page 62) . 
P Gow s time to go,’’ he muttered; 
first this bird signs.’ 

- He shook off the old woman’s clutch from 
his coat, rushed to the couch, and seizing 
the injured man’s hand, forced him to make 
_arude cross at the bottom of the statement. 
Then he started on arun for the door. Not 
the front, but the back, and if there was no 
back, the fire escape. Mrs. Movitz had 
dashed to the window and with one blow 
had knocked the screen whizzing into the 
street, to the great danger of the crowd be- 
low, and she had started a vigorous 
harangue, accompanied with waving of 

hands and tearing of hair. Perhaps she had 
told the two women and the injured man 
that he was to be dragged away to jail, but 
she now told the crowd in broken but un- 
mistakable English that the evictors were 
at their work and had offered her affront 
and personal violence.. She called upon all 
to come and rescue, and the crowd re- 
sponded with roars of rage and cries to open 
the lower door. As Joe started his dash for 
freedom, Mrs. Movyitz started a dash like- 
wise, and being nearer the hall, was there 
before him. 

“Stop!” she cried, blocking the way. 
“Three-fifty or I press the button!” 

Joe thrust her aside and saw her thumb- 
nail whiten as she pressed the button that 
opened the lower door. He went through a 
door, shoved open another, slipped and fell. 

“Mrs. Movitz had him by the shoulder. 

“Two hundred and I tell them it was all 
a mistake,’”’ she yelled in his ear. “‘You 
can’t get out that way. Is no back stair- 
way! Two hundred and I won’t open the 
door!” 

“This afternoon,” 


“but 


began Joe, getting to 


his feet, ‘‘there’ll be a man out to talk 
business. Me, I was told not to monkey 
with ——” 


Fists pounded the apartment door, and 
the shrieks in the front room redoubled at 
the sound. Joe tore away, shoved again at 
a swinging door, into a narrow kitchen, 
through a steam of cabbage and mutton, 
and thrust his nose against a screened win- 
dow. Ah! A fire escape! Out went the 
screen and out went Joe; milk bottles, 
flowerpots, a clothesline and a flimsy cover 
that masked the stairway, crashed, one 
after another, into ruin as Joe sought fran- 
tically for escape. Mrs. Movitz had disap- 
peared, undoubtedly to let in the mob, but 
as Joe reached the landing to the floor be- 
low, he heard her voice again. 

“A hundred!” called Mrs. Movitz. 
“From my heart you take the very blood! 

_A hundred is all I ask and then I tell them 
you went over the roof! What is it to youa 
hundred dollars you should break my 
brother-in-law’s legs? One hundred, only 
one ——” Her voice died away as Joe 
descended another flight, but as he reached 

the ground a flowerpot whizzed by his ear 
and crashed into dust at his feet. He looked 
up, and Mrs. Movitz, seeing the white of 
his face, called to him again. ‘‘One hun- 
dred! It won’t pay the doctor’s bills. If 
you were my own brother I wouldn’t take a 
cent less!” 

Joe fled without answering and another 
flowerpot, better thrown than the last, 

' made a direct hit on his left shoulder, filling 
his ear with dirt. Some members of the 

' mob sighted him and followed in full ery, 
but he had too good a start. He ran like a 
deer, boarded a street car on the jump, and 
was borne away toward Boston and safety. 
As the car rolled into the cool darkness of 
the East Boston tunnel Joe drew a thank- 
ful breath. 

“Underground,” thie muttered. “When 
frings- fly through the air that’s where I 
want to be. Golly!’ He said no further 

- word, but pressed the breast of his coat, so 
- that. the signed statement in the inside 

Ki pocket crackled with a comforting sound. 

i _ In the Claim department of the Blank 
~ Mutual Liability Insurance Company, 

A ~ Claims Settled Within Twenty-four Hours, 
’Sign-’em-up MacClusky glowered: within 

his office. It was hot and he had as yet 
been unable to go to lunch, due to a lengthy 

_ argument with a visiting attorney regarding 
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the merits of a certain case of tort. The 
case had been settled, but it had cost Sign- 
*em-up an extra five hundred dollars. An 
unknown lady had slipped and fallen on 
some obscure flight of stairs, and the owner 
of the building, in gallantry or in panic, had 
agreed to pay all doctors’ bills on the spot, 
thus cutting the ground from under the in- 
surance company’s feet. Sign-’em-up Mac- 
Clusky chewed upon these facts and upon 
his cigar. 

“An assured that accepts liability oughta 
be hung!” he muttered. He added other 
words more expressive and emphatic, for 
his lady assistant was at lunch and he was 
alone. 

Appeared then, Joe Blake, the ex- 
corporal, calmly proud, like Napoleon’s 
messenger at Ratisbon—the one who smiled 
and then fell dead. 

“Whaddyuh doin’ in the office this time 
o’ day?” greeted Sign-’em-up. 

“You sent me to Chelsea,”’ said Joe diffi- 
dently, ‘‘to get a statement from a guy that 
got knocked off a bicycle. Well, I got it. 
He couldn’t write, but he made his mark, 
like it says in the book.” 

“That all yuh did?” demanded Mac- 
Clusky. “I told-yuh to get the story! An’ 
yuh come back with the plaintiff’s state- 
ment! Didn’t yuh get no leads? Didn’t he 
give the names o’ any witnesses? Did yuh 
canvass the scene o’ the accident? Any 
police report? Who called the ambulance 
an’ what does the surgeon say? What’s the 
doctor’s name that first seen him? Where’s 
his statement? Listen, boy, you ain’t in 
the Army no more; yuh gotta work for a 
livin’ now! When you get sent out on a 
case it means to get it all! All! It means 
to get a signed statement outta everyone 
that seen the accident before or after— 
every doctor, cop, fireman or what not that 
was in any way, shape or form connected 
with it, seen it or heard tell of it. Maybe 
you think nobody seen it, but you’d be sur- 
prised the crowd o’ eyewitnesses that shows 
up in court the day o’ the trial! An’ all we 
got in the file is a memo from some nit-wit 
like you. ‘No eyewitnesses could be 
located.’ Huh! How bad’s this guy 
hurted? Both his legs broke?” 

“T don’t know,” said Joe. ‘“‘He looked 
pretty bad. He was on a couch, all cov- 
ered up.” 

“Huh! Well, they’ll be askin’ ten thou- 
sand to start with on that, all right.” 

“No,” spoke up Joe; ‘‘she only wants 
five hundred!”’ 


“Five hundred?”’ almost shouted Mac- 


Clusky. ‘Five hundred? An’ whadyuh 
say then?” 
“Nothin’,”’ replied Joe. ‘“‘I had the 


statement and there was a lot of screechin’, 
so I beat it.” 
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“He beat it,” repeated MacClusky. He 
no longer shouted, but spoke in a husky 
whisper. ‘‘ Was there splints on them legs? 
Did yuh look?” 

“Yep,” said Joe, “‘there was splints on 

7em.” 
* An’ you never thought,” husked Mac- 
Clusky, “‘that five hundred dollars for two 
broke legs is like findin’ five thousand in the 
street, did yuh? Never thought of gettin’ 
that boy’s name on a release, with a wit- 
ness an’ a red seal?”’ 

“You told me not to monkey with the 
adjustment,”’ protested Joe. 

““An’ that’s all the alibi he’s got,” whis- 
pered MacClusky. ‘Five hundred for two 
legs. It’ll be worth twenty thousand if it 
goes to trial.’’ He reached suddenly for a 
drawer, opened it and took out a blank re- 
lease. 

Then he rose as if to get coat and hat. 
“Was he feelin’ good when you left?” 
MacClusky demanded. ‘‘Yuh think he’d 
still settle for that? Did yuh tell him 
maybe you’d take it up with the office an’ 
let him know or anything?” 

“He was all right,” said Joe. “He can’t 
speak English. It was his sister-in-law that 
raised all the hell. She wanted to get me 
mobbed. She chased me down the hall. 
She was down to a hundred dollars an’ 
shake hands all around by then, but I 
wasn’t listenin’. You told me not to 
monkey with the adjustment. She threw 
flowerpots off the fire escape at me!”’ 

MacClusky seemed beyond words. He 
gasped, choked, threw the release onto the 
floor and stamped on it. “A hundred dol- 
lars!’’ he repeated—‘“‘a hundred! An’ she 
threw flowerpots at yuh. Sorrow follow 
the mother that bore her, she didn’t hit 
yuh!’’ He seemed to relapse into deep 
thought, rolling his eyes and grinding his 
teeth. 

“Well, now that I’m here,” began Joe 
suddenly, “‘I’d like to discuss this matter 
of twenty dollars a week again. This job 
is too strenuous for that much money. I 
nearly got tore leg from limb over there in 
Chelsea. And anyway I understood that I 
was to work for twenty-five.” 

Sign-’em-up MacClusky bent an eye 
upon Joe Blake that was as cold and luster- 
less as that of a stuffed fish. 

“Git!’’ said he. ‘‘You’re fired!” 

Then MacClusky turned again to his 
desk and began to ruffle the pages of a 
folder that lay there. 

The stenographer returned, thus marking 
that the time was shortly after one. The 
powder with which she had dusted her nose 
still fluttered in the air as a stranger diffi- 
dently entered the sacred office. There 
should have been a man at the gate to keep 
out strangers, diffident or bellicose, and 
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Sign-’em-up glared through the glass parti- 
tion in search of him. The chief adjuster’s 
eagle eye observed the guardian of the gate 
in earnest conversation with the ex- 
corporal, now an ex-adjuster, as the said 
ex-corporal awaited the elevator that was 
to carry him to the street and oblivion. 

“T’ll fire him too,’”’ muttered Sign-’em-up, 
referring to the guardian. 

“Whaddyuh want?” he demanded of the 
stranger. 

““My name is Butters,” said the diffident 
man. “TI called you this morning to report 
an automobile accident. I knocked a boy 
off his bicycle. I just dropped around there 
now and found him playing in the street. 
I assure you I was quite relieved.” 

“You the man that telephoned it was a 
man and both his legs were broken?” de- 
manded MacClusky hurriedly. “In Chel- 
sea?” 

“Yes,” said the other, more: diffidently 
than ever. ‘‘ At the time of the accident I 
was in a hurry to get to my office, and as 
the police ambulance was there, I went on, 
after giving my name and finding out the 
boy’s address. I called his house after I 
arrived at my office and they—somebody 
at the other end—said both his legs were 
broken. I got in touch with you at once, 
and my first free minute, went out there.” 

“And he was in the street?”’ asked Mac- 
Clusky faintly. “In the street in Chelsea, 
you say? But there was a man with his 
two legs broke in the house! Our investi- 
gator seen him.” 


“Yes,’’ agreed the other. He smiled 
faintly. ‘‘ Little Nathan told me about him. 
It’s his Uncle Schmool. He was hurtin the 


foundry two weeks ago. A load of scrap 
fell on him and broke both his legs.” 

“Aha!” said MacClusky with lowered 
eyelids. ““Aha! An’ so they thought they’d 
put it across with the old man as the in- 
jured! No wonder they offered to settle. 
Aha! But we ain’t caught that way! We 
been in the business too long! Now how 
would they know that you wouldn’t go out 
there yourself? How about that? That’s 
what bothers me! Now why would they 
try to pull that”—he stopped and mused 
to himself a while. 

Mr. Butters coughed slightly. “When 
they were taking the boy away I gave the 
police officer your card, saying that I was 
insured by your company, you know, and 
that you would look after things. It—er— 
says something about claims settled within 
twenty-four hours, and they might have 
thought, you know, in your haste to ar- 
range things, that you might go out there 
without seeing me.” 

“‘And the kid’s not hurt?’’ demanded 
MacClusky suddenly. 

“No, not a bit, but the bicycle 

MacClusky seemed not to hear, but had 
risen from his desk, and dashing to the gate, 
seized the guardian by the scruff of the 
neck. “‘Where’s Blake?’’ he demanded. 

“He’s gone,” said the guardian. ‘“‘He 
just went down in the elevator. He said 
you fired him.” 

MacClusky dashed back to the office and 
thrust his head and shoulders from the 
window so far that the diffident Mr. But- 
ters was alarmed lest he fall out. Below— 
seven stories below—was Joe Blake, just 
crossing the street. 

“Hey!” called Sign-°em-up. “‘Hey! It’s 
all right! Come on back, Blake! I didn’t 
mean it! Come on back; you're hired 
again!” 

Mr. Blake burned: and those in the office 
heard his voice. “Pade me twenty-five 
dollars!’’ the voice said faintly. 

MacClusky abruptly pulled in his head, 
turned a purple face at vacancy, then poked 
it forth again. ‘‘Come back!”’ he called. 
“All right, kid, you win!”’ 

Sign-’em-up sat down at his desk and 
picked up his cigar. ‘‘ Memo to cashier!” 
he grunted. ‘‘Mr. Whatever-his-name-is 
Blake, Claim department, salary this em- 


‘ploye twenty-five dollars per week instead 


of twenty as previously reported. 
“What this company needs,” he grunted, 
“is a few guys that can obey orders when 
they get ’em.” 
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METAL MIKE KNOCKS OUT OLD STORMALONG ! 


he could not quite get the idea—that is, he 
could not quite believe that an affair spin- 
ning at several thousand revolutions until 
it assumed a position in a line with the 
earth’s axis could actually be truer or bet- 
ter than the old magnetic compass, com- 
pensated for deviation—he was willing to 
let it go as a newfangled idea which could 
hurt nobody in trying out. But there stood 
the wheel—the steering wheel of a giant 
liner plunging headlong through the seas— 
without a human hand near it! He stared 
wide-eyed. The face of the gyro repeater 
ticked. The indicator moved one degree. 
The steering wheel revolved with no hand 
nigh. It was ghostly. The wheel stopped, 
moved back, the gyro steadied at the set 
degree of the course, and all was still for 
a moment, until the big steamer swerved 
again, ever so slightly, the wheel spun, 
checked and rested, and so the course was 
kept. 

‘““That’s Metal Mike,” the captain smiled, 
seeing the old sailor’s amazement. “Worked 
by electromagnetism.” It was very neces- 
sary to make the explanation simple. Sheer 
technical terms could only confuse Old 
Stormalong. ‘‘Connected with the gyro 
repeater is an arrangement by which, when 
the ship is on her course, a sort of magnetic 
finger lies midway between two dead poles. 
As soon as the ship’s head moves the least 
bit aside, electrical life wakes up the dead 
pole on the side to which she is turning, and 
that at once pulls over the finger. In turn 
that starts the steering machinery, which 
keeps moving as long as the finger is off its 
midway station. If it goes to the other side 
the steering engine is reversed. So it goes, 
automatically, far quicker and more sensi- 
tively than human eye and hand can an- 
swer. It’s infallible as long as the electrical 
gear stands up.” ‘‘Ah!” Old Stormalong 
had growled. So there was something that 
might go wrong. All gadgets were like that. 
All newfangled ideas. 


A Handkerchief for Polly 


But he had seen Metal Mike steer the 
big steamer across the Atlantic, and the 
electrical gear had stood up. Moreover, 
the wake astern of the steamer ran true as 
a hair to the horizon day after day. He had 
never seen such steering. He felt subdued 
as he recalled some cunning helmsmen he 
had known, who, bareheaded and bare- 
footed to the blast, with brute strength and 
a five-foot wooden wheel, had managed to 
keep a storming clipper from yawing badly 
enough to broach to. That had been called 
good steering. Metal Mike cared nothing 
for weather. There was no yawing while he 
was at the helm. The quartermaster, mod- 
ern counterpart of that barefooted, bare- 
headed defier of the blast, passed his two 
hours of duty in snug dry comfort, keeping 
log of dry-and-wet-bulb thermometer, think- 
ing about that new wrist watch for Geral- 
dine—buying a red handkerchief for Polly 
went out of date with weather-beaten faces 
for sailors—pressing the electric button 
that operated the electric clock and struck 
the bells, and growling under his breath at 
the sea and the ship he was in, exactly 
as Old Stormalong’s salty sailormen used 
to do. 

But here was a swift liner storming along 
through misty seas where icebergs had 
been reported, nearing a bad bit of coast 
where the ships of all the world came 
together sooner or later, with weather 
so thick that no lightship beacon could be 
visible to human eye until too near for 
safety, and with treacherous shoals and 
murderous rips just beyond the lightship 
station. Storming along at twenty knots, 
and nobody seems anxious. The com- 
mander, being first of all a seaman, keeps 
the bridge, truly, but he does not appear 
to worry. 

Old Stormalong, looking back through 
years as misty as the weather, can conjure 
up a vision of one of his own home-comings 
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in a great four-masted bark, grain-laden 
from around the Horn. Three thousand 
tons of steel, cord and canvas, blown along 
by the wind under an acre of straining can- 
vas, manned by thirty-five hard-fisted men 
who had to control the giant with sheer 
main strength eked out by cunning. 

On such a nightfall as this, anxious to 
make port because the overlong voyage 
had brought stores and water low, the wind- 
jammer would be under short canvas while 
lookouts strained their salted eyes for 
glimpse of the light, their drumming ears 
for sound of the foghorn. And the lead 
would be hove. That would be a labor so 
tremendous that it was not done as often 
as safety demanded. 


Heaving the Lead 


The big, heavy-working square-rigger 
must be brought to the wind. Her great 
courses must be hauled up. It would take 
half her crew just to drop that deep-sea 
lead and haul it on board again so that the 
tallow arming in the bottom cavity might 
be examined and compared with the marks 
on the chart. Forward, away out on the 
jib boom perhaps, the bos’n or another 
good man would clamber with the heavy 
lead sinker. Fifty pounds that lead would 
weigh, and it must be dropped or hove 
clear of the ship’s side and all her mazy gear. 
A few coils of the line are gathered up and 
held by the man next to the leadsman. At 
every few fathoms all along the rail stands 
another man with more coils of line. Aft, 
one of the mates stands by the remainder 
of the line, and while the canvas and gear 
thunder overhead and the vast structure of 
the ship lies all in the wind, stopped so that 
the lead may reach bottom, the word is 
passed forward, the lead chugs into the sea, 
and the first coils of line are thrown clear 
with a shout of: ‘‘Watch! Oh, watch!” 

The next man must see that his own coils 
are let go immediately the line tautens to 
the pull of the lead, but not so fast as to 
follow a lead that has found bottom, and 
he, too, sings out: “‘Watch! Oh, watch!” 

So, until the lead is grounded. Then the 
last man to pay out his coil gathers in all 
slack, and either he or one of the mates 
reads the marking on the line, and the line 
is hauled in over a block. Hundreds of feet 
of heavy, dripping line. The lead is carried 
aft for inspection and the ship is put on 
her course again; and if luck is kind it may 
not be necessary to go through the toilsome 
business again. But the lead may whiz 
down to the end of the line, and no bottom 
be found. Then the crew grow weary with 
the labor, and the home-coming is a dreary 
thing, unless the Old Man himself gets 
sick of hauling his ship to the wind and 
fishing for ground that is not there. Then 
the lead may not be hove again, and per- 
haps the ship will make her port; perhaps 
she will not. Many have not for just that 
reason. 

Here in the giant liner was no such labor. 
Old Stormalong knew that steamers for 
many years, and some sailing ships, too, 
had been using various types of atmos- 
pheric sounding devices, wherein a glass 
tube was sunk to the bottom by a lead 
sinker and a chemical coating inside the 
tube changed its color by action of the salt 
water as it was forced up the tube by pres- 
sure. The depth was ascertained by laying 
the tube alongside a scale, and the pressure 
line was the deciding factor. But where 
those sounders were used, though they per- 
mitted a sounding to be taken at full speed, 
since it made no difference how much wire 
ran out and the winch wound it in, old- 
timers still cagily saw to it that the old 
hand deep-sea lead was always in readi- 
ness. But even this handy device of glass 
tubes and scale and winch was scorned on 
board the giant floating city striding 
through the fog. It took Stormalong sev- 
eral minutes to realize the truth, and then 
he didn’t believe it. The navigating officer 


stood at the chart table and seemed lost in 
contemplation of the future. Old Storm- 
along’s eyes, following the officer’s gaze, 
fell upon a square box with a round face, on 
the margin of which a streak of red electric 
fire danced and flickered like a mad imp. 

“Sonic sounder, sir,’’ the navigator said 
crisply. ‘“‘Two types. The other’s for deep 
water up to three thousand fathoms. This 
one gives depths at a glance, as you see, up 
to one hundred fathoms. We’re on sound- 
ings now. The flash indicates the depth, 
and it’s precise. Electric oscillator in the 
ship’s skin sends out a signal, which hits 
the ground and returns to a microphone 
in the ship’s hull. Depth is measured by a 
formula based on the known speed of sound. 
Don’t have to take a line of soundings and 
log readings any more. There’s the log, and 
there’s the course recorder.’’ Thenavigator 
indicated two contrivances beside the 
sounder. A dial registered the speed, the 
trip mileage and the total distance, as re- 
corded by a turbine fitted to the bottom of 
the hull itself and not to a four-hundred-foot 
line trailing astern with a wriggling vane ro- 
tator at the end of it. The course recorder 
presented a paper and ink finger, like a 
barograph, showing every little deflection 
from the course, and standing there graphi- 
cally to guide the navigator plotting posi- 
tions on the chart. No making haphazard 
allowance for bad steering here. No taking 
the word of a helmsman or another officer. 
No chance for a quartermaster to misread 
the taffrail log and bring to the bridge a 
wrong mileage to throw the ship out. 

““You depend on that thing?’’ Old Storm- 
along grumbled. 

“Absolutely. Can’t go wrong unless the 
electric 4 

“Ah!” growled Old Stormalong. So even 
these perfect gadgets could go wrong ‘‘if.” 

Outside the fog was thick as pea soup. 
The siren roared at its automatic intervals. 
The regularity was maddening. There hung 
the siren lanyard overhead, fair-leads, pul- 
leys and all, for human hand to pull “‘if.” 
But as long as the “if” didn’t crop up 
one might count the seconds after a blast, 
and with the precision of a chronometer, at 
the set period, ‘‘ Rhoo-oo-ooar!”’ the thing 
would go, and nobody touching the cord. 


No Chance Unless — 


Still no lightship. No fog warning. All 
around, the sea was belching forth sound. 
Steamers, sailing ships, anchored fishermen; 
but no welcome lightship. Old Stormalong 
would have hove to. Not timidity, but 
sheer common sense would have urged that. 
It was one thing to carry on boldly when a 
man had got a bearing, if only of a sound, 
if he were reasonably sure of his coast. If a 
stranger, he might carry sail with confidence 
or steam full speed ahead—three-quarters 
anyhow—after he had secured a cross bear- 
ing or a four-point bearing of a light or a 
point of land. But not in a thick fog ina 
crowded seaway with not even a faint sus- 
picion of sound or of light. And here were 
forty thousand tons of steel, five thousand 
souls and fifty millions’ worth of property 
thundering along in total blindness, and 
nobody worried. Rather subdued, Old 
Stormalong stood beside the commander. 
He wouldn’t say a word. To the skipper 
came the radio operator. 

“Just crossed Boston with Highland 
Light, sir, and got Arlington.” 

“Give the bearings to the navigator,” 
the commander said briefly, and that was 
apparently all. No change. Nofuss. The 
big ship foamed on. Old Stormalong fidg- 
eted. It was Dutch to him. 

“Radio bearings,” the commander ex- 
plained. He had been brought up with 
these newfangled inventions. They were 
everyday commonplaces to him. But he 
remembered that it was just such an old 
fossil as his grizzled passenger who had 
taught him his first principles of seaman- 
ship and navigation—the base on which all 
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his modern lore rested. He explained fur- 
ther, less curtly: . 
“The radio-bearing finder has a loop. — 
Any radio signal is clearest when the loop 
points its edge to the source of the signal. 
It is weakest when broadside to the source, 
The stations Sparks mentioned send out 
direction signals. Sparks picks them up 
from each station and gets the true direc- 
tion of each when the signals are loudest — 
and clearest. Then he knows the loop is 
pointing to the station. It’s just cross 
bearings after that. Where the lines cross 
the ship is.” 
“Just like that! No chance of it getting — 
out 0’ whack?”’ Old Stormalong muttered. 
“‘Not a chance worth mentioning. Of 
course, if the radio-shack batteries got 
soused with water iz 
“Ah!” smiled Old Stormalong. He was — 
feeling much better. These things were 
amazing, and seafaring was marvelously 
changed since his day. But—no, he didn’t 
wish something would happen to shake 
the cocksurety of these newfangled naviga- 
tors. He was too good an old sailorman for 
that. But he did wish just one little thing 
would threaten to happen, so that he might 
see them hurriedly fall back on some of the 
old stand-bys, if only for one small moment. 


Leading the Blind 


But it didn’t happen. It didn’t threaten. 
He stood in the doorway of the chart room 
and saw the ship’s course changed at the 
turning point off Nantucket Shoals with 
never a sight of the lightship. - 

“Got the lightship’s oscillator. Mile and 
a half distant,’’ the watch officer told him 
casually, stepping out to the bridge again. 

_ “Much like the sounder,” the navigator 
volunteered. “Sound is sent out by an os- 
cillator under water on the lightship and 
picked up by a microphone in our hull. The 
radio signals from the lightship are syn- 
chronized with the oscillator. There’s no — 
chance of error.”’ , 

Stormalong did not say even the “Un- — 
less?’’ which hung on his tongue. He was 
becoming too dazed for that. He felt the 
slight tremor of added speed in the ship, 
and that told him how utterly these men 
depended upon the things they used. With — 
all his deep-sea lore and all his real, hard- — 
earned experience he could never depend 
so implicitly on the tools that were of his 
trade in his time. Steaming twenty-five 
knots down the Long Island coast in a fog 
so thick you could stick your finger in it 
and leave a hole! 

So infectious is cool confidence that Old 
Stormalong found himself outside staring 
into the warm glow of the many passenger 
decks, forgetting fog, perils of shipping, — 
everything but the certainty that the pas- 
sage was nearly over and the ship was still — 
afloat, tearing through the murky seas, and ~ 
happy laughter rippled and bubbled from ; 
among those golden lights behind the gray — 
fog. Of course Old Stormalong did not be- 
lieve that these new marvels he had seen 
would ever entirely supersede the ruder but 
thoroughly tried appliances of his youth. — 
Yet, thinking again, he recalled that in 
steamers he had visited on board forty — 
years ago he had seen oil lamps swung in ~ 
gimbals in the cabins, and.candles, too, in — 
coach sockets, in case the electric light — 
failed. He had returned home from India _ 
by passenger liner after his sailing ship had _ 
been sold under his feet in Caleutta; and 
he had seen the old log reel and deep-sea y 
lead hanging in their places ready for emer- 
gency, but he had not seen that emergency 
arise. He had seen the taffrail log perform 
perfectly the whole passage. The atmos- — 
pheric sounding machine did everything — 
required. 

Not once had the electrie lights gone 
out or the oil lamps been lit. He had seen a 
range finder used for ascertaining the ship’s 
distance from a point of land, and it had 
proved correct. 
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But those developments were sensible 
and conservative, the natural march of 
progress. Here, in the great steamer he was 
innow, it was different. Sound seemed to be 
more important than sight to these stiff- 
collar navigators. Every sailor knew how 
littleto be depended upon wassound. There 
would be a great awakening some day. 
There used to be talk of unsinkable ships. 
And look at what happened to the Titanic. 
All these gadgets must find their level soon. 

The thought of the Titanic made him 
shiver. He wandered aft to the smoking 
room to warm up. If the fog continued as 
thick as ever when the harbor was reached, 
there would be no going in that night. He 
would stay up until the pilot came on board, 
then he would turn in and be up bright and 
early to see the ship go up the river. 

While he sat in the smoking room, feeling 
the warmth glow through his rather chilled 
frame, the ship slowed down, tooted her 

_siren two or three times and stopped. An 
answering toot came from overside near by, 
and a sturdy steam pilot vessel slid along- 
side, put her pilot on board the liner and 
vanished into the fog again. Old Storm- 
along had passed the point of receptivity 
to impressions. No doubt this business of 
getting a pilot was carried through by some 
confounded sound gadget, radio most likely. 
It was a steam pilot boat anyhow. 

It made no difference. No pilot, whether 
summoned by radio and delivered by steam 
or found cruising a hundred miles out at 
sea in a cockleshell sailboat and swung 
aboard up a spider ladder out of a skiff, 
was going to take that giant steamship up 
the harbor and river of New York in that 
fog. No gadgets ever invented could give 
aman confidence enough to dare that. In 
a little while the anchor would be down. 
Might as well go up on the bridge again and 
see her in that far. 


Regardless of Fog 


Old Stormalong found the same silent 
calm in the inclosed bridge as had ruled 
before. The pilot was there, and all the 
watch officers. One of them was talking to 
the chief officer on the forecastle head. No- 
body seemed anxious. Nobody spoke of 
anchoring. But of course that was to be 
expected. There was no old-fashioned an- 
chor to swing outboard, or chain to get up 
and range. These big steamers had anchors 
that came up into the hawse pipe and were 
let go by simply unlocking the windlass. 
When the word was given to let go, the an- 
ehor plunged down in an instant. That 
was to be understood. But there was still 
the piloting. Old Stormalong checked him- 
self when he began to listen for the hail of a 
leadsman in the chains. He glanced at the 
sonic sounder. No need for a leadsman, 
with that thing flashing the absolute depth 
every second. It was as easy as reading a 
street sign. No waiting, either, between 
swings of the lead. The depth was always 
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in sight. Piloting was simple, as far as 
deep water and shoal were concerned. But 
there wasstillthe channel. Steering counted 
there, and tides and windage. The pilot 
might take the ship up to an anchorage by 
careful going, but no farther. 

Yet what was that new gadget Old 
Stormalong saw for the first time? Some- 
thing quite new. There was the pilot, with 
ear phones at his ears, giving orders in a 
quiet, indifferent tone to the helmsman. 
Oh, yes, there was a helmsman now. Old 
Stormalong grinned knowingly. There was 
a limit to mechanical devices. But the 
pilot. His orders came quicker, the helms- 
man steered more closely, until the pilot 
muttered “All right” and gave a course. 
But he kept the ear phones to his ears and 
indicated small changes in the course by 
raising either hand. Nobody seemed to be 
caring about fog or traffic, except that now 
and then a small voice spoke through a 
telephone from the foremast crow’s nest 
and was answered through the same me- 
dium. 

“Going to anchor soon?” Old Storm- 
along ventured to ask the commander as 
he came near. 

“Anchor? What for?” was the reply in 
a surprised tone. 


No Chance of Collision 


“Thick, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, that makes little difference these 
days, old chap. The leader cable takes care 
of us. We’ve just got on to it. We'll be at 
the dock in an hour or two.” 

‘“‘Leader cable?”’ gasped Old Stormalong. 
“Sound?” 

“In a way. Something like the depth 
finder and the oscillator. Cable runs down 
the middle of the channel, one for incoming 
and one for outgoing vessels, d’you see? 
Cable is energized from the shore end, and a 
strong electric field is set up all along its 
length. In the ship are two coils of in- 
sulated wire, like an aerial, one each side 
of the hull; and to each is an amplifier like 
a radio unit. Ear phones pick up the im- 
pulses, and when both signals are equally 
distinct the ship is over the cable. She is off 
the course when one signal gets fainter, and 
she is put back. No chance os 

Old Stormalong thought he was going to 
hear another “‘unless,’”’ but he didn’t. The 
commander went on: 

f of collision. Separate cables for in- 
coming and outgoing ships. Of course i: 

But Old Stormalong had seen and heard 
enough. He went thoughtfully to his state- 
room, not to sleep but to throw his dunnage 
into his bag and get all ready to step 
ashore. He did not doubt any more. The 
skipper had said the ship would dock within 
two hours. Old Stormalong believed that 
somewhere in this amazing ship he would 
be able to call up a taxicab and have it all 
ready for him at the pier. He went to see. 
And he found it. He was not surprised. 


ae: If Beethoven Lived in the Apartment Downstairs 


GIVE Tip-Top to any man 
or boy, and you'll know 
that you’ve picked a win- 
ner! Everything about Tip- 
Top will meet with his 
approval—its octagon case, 
beveled crystal, cubist nu- 
‘merals, open hands and 
sunk second dial. It’s a 
thoroughbred in looks! 
But its beauty is really the 
least of Tip-Top’s attrac- 
tions. Outdoors or in- 
doors, hard work or easy 
sailing, you can trust Tip- 
Top as you’d trust your 
closest friend. It’s depend- 
able—a True Time Teller! 


And note this exclu- 
sive feature of Tip-Top’s 
— it’s set on the strap at 


Tip-Top, the 
pocket-watch, 
another big 
value at 513° 


Radium, $223 
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T $350— 
Tip-Top, the wrist-watch, 
sets anew standard of value 


an angle that makes time 
telling twice as quick. 

But see Tip-Top. Today! 
Then you’ll know how low 
its new price really is! $3.50 
is the price with silver dial. 
Radium is $4.00. 

See Tip-Top’s twin True 
Time Teller, also—Tip-Top, 
the pocket-watch. Same fine 
qualities, but pocket-sized. 
New price, $1.50 with sil- 
ver dial. Radium, $2.25. 
Slightly higher in Canada. 

THE NEW HAVEN 
CLOCK COMPANY 


New Haven, Conn. 
Clock-makers for over 100 years 
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“T don’t like this line,” said De Mille. 
“Tt makes the hero a cad.” 

As I knew nothing about the situation 
being photographed save what I could see, 
I returned to my conversation. I noticed 
that though Miss Macpherson was polite, 
she was not listening to me. For though 
she had not written the scenario for this 
picture, she was a scenario writer, and she 
knew that when the director does not like 
the line it is a serious moment. 

Thescenario writers who were responsible 
for the first line furnished others. They 
were discarded by the director, who was 
still frowning. They looked troubled. Then 
the glittering eye of the gentleman biting 
his forefinger lit unluckily on me. I was at 
ease; it was not my roof that was burning. 

“You would-be authors come forward 
and sweat a little blood,’’ quoth he. 

Miss Macpherson rose, but I sat still. I 
did worse. I spoke. 

“That lets me out,” I said, and in the 
solemn stillness it sounded loud. “‘I am no 
would-be author.”’ 

Not an eyelid moved. Not asound came 
from all that group. The director’s eyes 
fastened on me. 

“That means you,” he said. He con- 
tinued to fix me with his eyes. 

I rose right up like a galvanized autom- 
aton. I suppose if he had said “Act this 
out”? I would have done it. I surveyed the 
group whose acting had been stopped. In 
the silence it seemed imperative that I say 
something. I was not the author of this 
situation, but I was connected with it some- 
how. 

I gave a line that could be applied to the 
picture I saw: The injured man in a 
steamer chair on the luxurious deck; the 
girl he loved, bending over him; the other 
man discontentedly looking on. 

My luck stayed with me. The director 
said, ‘‘That will do. Write it down.” 

Something happened to the watchful 
group that, even though I could not 
analyze it, seemed somehow flattering to 
me. They relaxed; they looked on me with 
interest, where before their faces had been 
politely blank. I felt ambition rising in 
me—the ambition with only a little knowl- 
edge behind it that is one of the causes of 
pride going before a fall. 

The cameras began to click. ‘Now, 
Rod,’”’ came from the director. ‘‘ Vera, 
move back there.’’ The picture began to 
flow with the peculiar fluid consistence a 
well-directed picture has. 


The Bane of Pictures 


Then came another halt. Cortez had 
just indicated that the heroine was marry- 
ing the hero because he was injured, not 
because she loved him, and the director did 
not like the answer. He looked at me and 
waited. Had I been able to give an answer 
that was satisfactory there is no telling how 
far I might have advanced in this field by 
this time. But nothing is that easy, cer- 
tainly not pictures. 

“The hero would divide his answer,” I 
said. ‘To the villain he would say, ‘ Well, 
she is marrying me.’ And to the girl he 
would say, ‘Do you love me?’” 

The director cast an annoyed look on me, 
““Yes,’’ he said coldly, ‘‘and for any action 
I could get out of that I can wave my arms 
about my head.” 

Now actually I did not know what he 
meant. I thought my answer was quite 
acute. It was what I would have written 
in such a situation. The sentences were 
short and expressed the relation of the three 

’ characters to one another. I found myself 
extremely vexed over their instant rejec- 
tion. 

But he was absolutely right. I had given 
him nothing he could photograph, just 
some words; and words are the bane of the 
pictures. For words are not continuity. 
Continuity is flowing motion. It is a pro- 
gression of time. It must not stop to make 
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comments; it must keep going on and on. 
If it stops a moment the attention is not 
held. 

That is the reason why a play does not 
make a good picture; the play is almost en- 
tirely dialogue. Such action as is in it is 
there to explain the dialogue. You cannot 
photograph dialogue; and too many insets 
stop the flowing quality that should be in 
all good pictures. Plays made into pic- 
tures are remade. 

Suppose you have to show that a man is 
neglecting the fiancée at his side in order 
that he may watch another girl. It is easy 
to photograph him watching the other girl. 
But what are you going to do 
to show that while he is watch- 
ing the other girl he is neglect- 
ing his fiancée? Quite evidently 
the fiancée must be used toshow 
this. And these two acts must 
follow so closely that the audi- 
ence catches their relation with- 
out any word explanation. 


Forced to Suicide 


In the last line that I offered 
De Mille I had two separate 
ideas that could not even follow 
each other ciosely. The way it 
was finally acted was that the 
hero, at the distressing sugges- 
tion of the villain that the 
heroine was marrying him be- 
cause of her sympathy for him 
and not her love, looked up ap- 
pealingly at the heroine as he 
sat, unable to move, in his 
chair. Then she bent over him 
and kissed him most lovingly. 

As soon as you begin to visua- 
lize in terms of continuity you 
will be bored to death by long 
pages of conversation that get 
nowhere. You will listen with 
impatience to long-winded 
stories, and gas-filled sentences 
will become your detestation. 
You will want to do what one of 


has time. I thought everybody. connected 
with a picture read the book—editor, pro- 
ducer, president of the company, director, 
and all the actors. They do not. A synop- 
sis is made and they read that. I believe 
there are a few directors who read the book; 
I know of one who does so when something 
goes wrong in the script the scenario writer 
gives him. 

I pored over this typed copy of a man’s 
speech with dumfounded amazement. My 
hero and heroine were made to commit 
suicide—a thing that had not remotely oc- 
curred to me. It is not the only time sui- 
cide has been wished on me. A girl in my 


the famous scenario writers does 
whenever anybody tries to tell 
herastory. Sheraises her hands 
to her ears and says: 

“Tt is in the terms of my contract that I 
must not listen to an original story. My 
company does not want to be sued for 
plagiarism again.” 

When I got off the Casiana that night 
LT asked for the script. I thought it was high 
time I knew something about this story that 
was using some of my ideas, andvalso time 
that I knew what was a good line and what 
a poor one, and why. 

There was no script for me, but I suc- 
ceeded in getting a typed copy of the talk 
Mr. De Mille had made to his assembled 
actors when he told them the story they 
were going to portray for the next three 
months. 

This copy took me an hour and a half to 
read. The story was told dramatically and 
tersely; not my story, but the story worked 
out from some of my ideas. If emotion was 
to be expressed a stock phrase was used 
that required no effort for comprehension. 
something like: ‘And she was swept off her 
feet.” 

The characters were outlined, both their 
appearance and their mental attributes. 
Their first names were used when they 
were not called “that guy” or “that 
gink.” I thought I could rewrite it this 
way and sell it for an entirely new story. 
But like putting on make-up, so far I 
haven’t had the time. I do not know 
whether my original Feet of Clay could 
still be filmed. 

Had I been selling this story to Mr. De 
Mille this is probably the way I ought to 
have told it to him. At that time I did not 
know that almost all stories were told to 
the producer. He has not time to read, and 
frequently he does not want to read if he 


Another Scene in the Bel Geddes Garden—in 
Feet of Clay 


The Unguarded Hour was made to kill her- 
self with a paper knife. I thought I had 
a much better solution of her problem, and 
I would never have picked out a paper 
knife anyhow. But there you are. 


A Saturday-Night Story 


My characters, not having quite suc- 
ceeded in their suicidal attempts, were 
made by the scenario writer to come back 
and begin anew. And this return over a 
bridge of light between life and death was a 
far more remarkable piece of photography 
than any fiction writer could have visual- 
ized. It turned out to be the high light of 
the picture. Men and women who went to 
see it expecting a melodrama, or a story, or 
a De Mille production, came out of the 
theater saying to themselves: 

““Where are we going and what have we 
left undone?” 

They got the melodrama, but they got 
this with it. And this is one of the great 
promises of the future of motion pictures. 
You can get any message over if your story 
and your production hold the attention of 
the audience. You cannot get the finest 
message in the world to your audience if it 
is embodied in a dull thing they will not 
stay to see. 

“What do you think of the changes?” 
Rod La Rocque asked when I returned the 
copy of the speech. 

“T am a little dazed,” I admitted. “TI 
did not intend to have my hero die; but 
since he has to die, you do it in a way I 
would have had him die.’ 

“T have studied him. I know how he 
would die as well as how he lived.” 


December 25, 1926 


“You must have read the book,” I said. 

“‘Several of us have,” he replied. 

And it was true, because one day as I 
stood on a crowded set one of the extras 
standing beside me was watching Julia 
Faye come down a staircase and kiss six 
men who stood on the stairs. We were all 
watching, for it was a hazardous task. She 
had to be quick about it and she had to be 
very careful not to spoil her own make-up 
or that of any of the men. 

“Ts Julia Faye the mother in this story?” 
the extra asked me casually. 

“There isn’t any mother in the picture. 
They took her out of the story.” 

“Oh, you’ve read the book!” 
she said. 

All my life I have wanted a 
chance to say: “I wrote the 
book.” I took this chance at 
one gulp. “I wrote the book,” 
I said. 

She gave me an amused 


glance. ‘‘That’s a good line, 
Julia Faye wrote it. Didn't 
you know?” : 


I told this to Miss Faye be- 
tween sequences, as she moved 
from the six men on the stairs 
to the other side of the set. 

“T’ll save that for Saturday 
night,’’ she said. . 


Early to Bed 


These people work so tedi- 
ously, from eight in the morn- 
ing until six at night, and some- 
times late into the night, that 
they go to bed early on week- 
days. It isn’t only that they 
are tired. It is that the camera 
mercilessly reproduces fatigue 
lines. 

You cannot drink too much 
on Tuesday and expect to 
look your best for your big 
scene on Wednesday. If you 
must drink you put it off until 
Saturday. And if you are in 
the habit of putting off your 
folly until Saturday, either 
you will get in the habit of put- 
ting it off altogether, or Satur- 
day will be a big night for you. In any 
case you will have Sunday to recuperate. 

But after some months of big Saturday 
nights, Sunday will not be enough for re- 
pairing the ravages the camera will betray 
on Monday, and you will lose your job be- 
cause you have pouches under your eyes 
that even the thickest make-up will not 
hide. Or your eyes will be so dull that even 
the most careful lighting will not help 
them. And after you have lost your job 
you will be a good example for the others 
who do not propose to lose theirs. All this 
talk about the gayety of Hollywood is non- 
sense. 

Hollywood is as silent and quiet after ten 
o’clock as a high-class sanitarium, and for 
exactly the same reason. Of course there 
are always the gamblers who will hazard 
even their jobs hoping to have luck this 
time. But for the most part, men and 
women whose livelihood depends on mak- 
ing a good appearance before as unflatter-— 
ing a thing as the camera do not take such 
risks, and do not last long if they do. 

After the incident on the Casiana had 
turned a high light on my ignorance, the 
next thing I craved to be sure of was that I 
could learn. I have always been doubtful 
about attempting an opera just because I 
knew the scale. Once I went through an_ 
ammunition factory. Among the hundred 
different machines that made paper and 
felt and shaped brass and packed shells, the 
only thing I understood was the shot tower, — 
where melted lead fell from a height so that 
it would become round in falling. If I ha 
to invent a machine it would be that kind 
of machine. It might easily be too diffi- 
a me to understand the machinery 0! 


a scenario that had to put continuity in re- 
lation with the camera. 

The next day I was invited to luncheon 
to meet a titled Englishwoman, very young, 
yery soft of voice and attractive of manner. 
We talked of many things before it oc- 
curred to me that all this filming that was 
going on might interest her. 

_ “Have you ever seen a picture made?” 
I asked. 

“Yes, my mother is interested in pic- 
tures.” An American would have told me 
who her mother was and what was her in- 
terest, but not an Englishwoman. I had to 
ask. 

“My mother is Elinor Glyn,’ she an- 
swered. 

I made another inquiry. 

“My mother could not get anybody to 
write her scenarios the way she wanted 
shem written,’ she replied. ‘‘So Iran over 


' from London to do it for her.”’ 


I knew she had done a prodigious amount 
of war work in her teens, knowing nothing 
about it before she began it—and she had 
done it successfully—but I could not keep 
from asking if she had ever written a sce- 
nario before. I had myself ‘in mind, of 
course. 

She said she had not, but that didn’t 
matter, as she knew her mother’s stories 
better than anybody else knew them, and 
she knew her mother better, and exactly 
what her mother wanted. I began to bet 
myself that if this young matron could do 
it, I could. People have learned to drive 
automobiles under the same impetus. On 
the other hand there were a good many 
people around me who had made the same 
bet and failed. 

“Why doesn’t your mother write her 
own scenarios?”’ I asked at length. 

“She hasn’t time to work them out. She 
has to be on the set all day to get what she 
wants.” 
' “Does she get it? Nobody seems the 
least interested in what most authors 
want.” 

“Surely she gets it. She wouldn’t work 
with them if she didn’t. She will not let 
anything be changed in her books. She 
picks out all the actors and arranges what 
they are to wear, and superintends the ap- 
pearance of the sets.” 

“T shall have'to see that,’ I said. “It is 
such an antithesis to my own experience 
that I ought not to miss it.” 


The Same Old Bridge to Cross 


And there never was anything so differ- 
ent. Isat beside Madam Glyn a good many 


_ hours, watching; and as an example of the 


exact opposite of the position I found my- 
self in, it was unequaled. I could see also 
why directors and producers preferred to 
keep their authors in my position. To be 

_ stopped when you are in the midst of di- 
recting and made to consider something 
that is not in your own mind has many in- 

- conveniences. It also takes away from 
your authority over the people you are 
directing. 

Madam Glyn sat beside King Vidor and 
interrupted him whenever she liked, and 
whenever she wanted anything done in a 
different way. What was more remarkable, 
he endured it with perfect calmness. It is 
no joke to direct the activities of many peo- 
ple at once. A good many of our officers in 
the war found it hard even to direct a 
parade, let alone a regiment in action. As 
I watched this young man accept these 
interruptions and lose none of his own value 
as he carried out another’s suggestions, I 
wondered if he would not go far some day. 
When I saw King Vidor’s name beneath 
The Big Parade with its marvelous direct- 
ing, I was not surprised. 

_ The difficult bridge between your own 
vision of a thing and your giving that vision 
to another is the place where all of us who 
try to ride Pegasus are stopped. The pic- 
ture people are no different. From presi- 
dent to director, from scenario writer to 
actor, all of them have to cross that bridge 
with what success they can manage. You 


7 . I may see very clearly, but if we have 
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not the ability. or the technic to make the 
other person see, we stay on the less lonely 
side of the bridge. Usually we can make 
others see something; usually we are sur- 
prised over what they see. It is apt to be 
quite unlike what we have tried to make 
them see. But that is up to us. And then, 
of course, if we are selling what we see, there 
comes the matter of the other person liking 
what we make him see. He won’t buy if 
he doesn’t like it. The pictures confront 
this problem, as do all the producers of all 
salable articles. 

When I bet myself that if this young 
woman could do for Elinor Glyn what she 
was doing, I could do it for myself, I was 
facing the same old bridge I had tried to 
cross a good many times. It had different 
water flowing under it, but you cross it one 
foot before the other. This took the form, 
in my case, of realizing that the new tech- 
nic of the pictures was remarkably like the 
technic of the first-person story. 


The Best Picture Stories 


When you write as if you were telling the 
story as you saw it happen, you are neces- 
sarily confined to what it is possible for you 
to see and hear or be told. You have to 
devise many ways of overhearing and over- 
seeing what your characters are doing; and 
you cannot record what they are thinking 
unless they express it in their behavior— 
their acts. You are forever pausing on the 
stairs to hear what is being said in the hall, 
because only that way can you get it in 
your story, or you are unexpectedly open- 
ing a door and coming on a situation your 
plot requires you to narrate. You will no- 
tice that this device is employed in the pic- 
tures; the scenes follow each other as if you 
had come upon them and were watching 
them. 

If you are not telling the story in the first 
person but are the usual all-seeing third- 
person narrator, you can tell what the vil- 
lain and the hero are doing at the same time 
though one be in New York and the other 
in Boston; and your plot often demands 
this. But in a picture you cannot be in two 
places at the same time. For this reason an 
intricate plot does not lend itself to good 
picture construction. The simpler the plot 
the better. The Big Parade had no plot; 
it was a succession of incidents, each de- 
pending on the other. But it must not be 
so simple that you can foresee its end in- 
evitably, or you will not sit through to the 
finish. The best picture stories are those 
connected with deep emotions, simply de- 
veloped, each sequence a concentrated cen- 
ter of action that demonstrates these 
emotions. 

Now, when you come down to it, this is 
the way the high moments of life declare 
themselves. Even when you are most 
deeply involved in what is going on about 
you, you do not always understand it thor- 
oughly because you do not see the whole 
of it. You see it only as it unfolds itself in 
sections, in sequences. Wisdom often lies 
in waiting until you get a wider vision. 
Appearance cannot be relied on; it lacks 
connotative power. A hundred proverbs 
in many languages warn you to look at both 
sides of a thing before you decide, and you 
cannot look at both sides at once. You can 
see that an art or an industry connected 
solely with appearances would have its own 
troubles in making these appearances seem 
real. 

The story-writer can explain these ap- 
pearances, taking all the time to do so that 
the occasion demands—a whole page or a 
whole chapter or a whole book. The 
motion-picture writer cannot do this. If 
the picture presented does not explain it- 
self something has to be injected into it to 
give it significance. If these swiftly pro- 
gressing appearances become dull, some- 
thing has to be injected into them also, or 
the audience would not stay to see them. 
As long as you stay in your seat looking at a 
picture the picture has something effectual 
in it, whether you are pleased by it or not. 

The thing that is put into a dull picture, 
or one that does not explain itself, is usually 
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CAnd the meghts shall 
be filled with music” 


Colored with romance, a tall spire, filled 
with pleasant things, with music, with ban- 
queters, with laughter, the Book-Cadillac 
gathers its youthand its wisdom from’round 
the world. From ’round the world, from 
its further obscure hamlets and from its 
capitols come these changing, interesting, 
aggressive folk who people this hotel. In 
the Blue Room, in the Venetian Room and 
in the Italian Garden there's always a pag- 
eant. Nights are filled with music. Cares 
can be forgotten. Yet, your room, a// of the 
sleeping rooms are quiet, for they are above 
the seventh floor, and the music and revelry 
ate far below. The beds are soft, famouslysoft 
and restful and comfortable. Store that deep 
in your memory 7 7 7 Many come here now 
and often and they feel at 
home, for this place knows 
them well, and they 
know it. As we've wel- 
comed them so we wel- 
come you. We'll do our 
best to make your visit 
memorable, unforget- 
table. Mensay thatitisone 
of America’s great hotels. 


THE BOOK-CADILLAC HOTEL COMPANY 
DETROIT 
Roy Carruthers, President 


Tats you'll like because it protects your family: As 
you leave, you'll find attached to your receipted bill 
an accident insurance policy. For forty-eight hours from 
that minute, it guards you and your family; an exten- 
sion of Book-Cadillac service. It pays $5000.00 for ac- 
cidental death; $2500.00 for loss of limb; and $25.00 
weekly over a long term for wholly disabling injuries. 
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something that provides more movement. 
Battle, murder and sudden death are a 
great help. Burning houses and railroad 
wrecks and automobiles crashing into ob- 
stacles are well thought of. 

Such incidents would banish the monot- 
ony in your own life. Even a hammock 
breaking down and bumping you on the 
floor has more variety than mere idle swing- 
ing. The prettiest girl in the hammock be- 
comes a bore if she swings indefinitely. Let 
the rope break and you become interested 
in why it broke and what the girl is going to 
do about it. If it broke because of a villain 
who cut the rope surreptitiously, and if 
somebody interested in defending the girl 
saw this, you who are watching it become 
even more interested in it. You have re- 
lated the action to an idea, It is the thing 
all scenario writers and all directors and all 
producers try to do. They have different 
names for it, but their query, “‘ What’s the 
idea?’ cannot be neglected. If there isn’t 
any idea the scene is cut out. It is often cut 
out if better ideas crowd it out. 

To come upon an action that clearly ex- 
presses your idea is not always easy in the 
most ordinary affairs of daily life. It be- 
comes less easy when you are overtaken by 
the unexpected. We all know how foolish 
we can act in an emergency. We have all 
had staircase wit—the wit that does not 
discover what to do until going upstairs to 
bed, when it has become too late to do it. 


Synopses of Synopses 


The good scenario writer finds actions 
that express ideas. He makes his charac- 
ters go through these actions in a certain 
given time that allows them only so many 
seconds for the small incidents of their 
story and so many minutes for the large 
incidents. It is done to a definite beat of 
time which translates itself, when the cam- 
era takes hold of it, into a thing called 
footage. 

All comedy must be in vivid light. All 
tragedy in shade. You do not go to a wed- 
ding in funereal black, and if you are the 
heroine of the wedding you go in gleaming 
white. A funeral uses black for a very 
excellent reason. 

It is not solely the director’s job to know 
shadow and its uses, and light and its direc- 
tion, and high light and where to place it, 
but yours in writing your story. If a big 
man and a little woman enter the room to- 
gether, the little woman would not show 
if the big man did not stay in the back- 
ground—which means in the shadow. 

After I had found some of these things 
out I began to wonder what you did with 
it if you created something the pictures 
could use. You remain academic if you 
merely learn. It was up to me to use what 
I had learned, even if the use of it only took 
the form of writing stories that did not re- 
quire so much taken out of them and so 
much put in them. Nota word can be cut 
from the Gettysburg Address, but think of 
what Lincoln had to learn first. 

I found that in all studios a corps of 
readers read a large percentage of all the 
novels printed; then they make synopses 
of them, and these synopses leave out a 
good deal. The head of the department 
reads the synopses and leaves out some 
more. Once in a while, if she is interested, 
she reads such parts of the book as interest 
her. The head of the department is usually 
a woman; the readers are usually women; 
I don’t know why. I should think there 
was a need for men here, but I notice that 
those who decide on whether the story will 
be filmed are men. If the head reader likes 
the synopsis she arranges for a conference 
with the production manager and tells the 
story to him. In the telling it becomes still 
more condensed. If he likes it, then a story 
conference is called. And this conference 
includes whoever is interested, and is for 
the purpose of discussing whether anybody 
is interested, and how much, and what can 
be done to make it more interesting. 

Some of the interminable waits attached 
to the selling of a story to the pictures are 
due to the fact that you do not sell your 
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story to a managing editor, as you do ina 
magazine. You sell it to six people; and it 
is quite difficult for even the high bosses 
to get these six people together at one time. 

I assisted at one story conference in 
which a clergyman was the hero of the 
story. The director, who liked the story 
and wished to direct it, told it in an ac- 
complished way. I thought the six men to 
whom the story was told would jump on it, 
because only a few months before the vice 
president of this very company had told me 
most small-town women and some large-. 
town women were offended by clergymen 
as heroes. But all six men liked the story. 

During these months The Fool had car- 
ried its clergyman hero to small town and 
large with much success. And in picture 
form The Road to Yesterday had made 
millions of women like its rector hero. So 
this company now thought it could not 
only attempt this kind of hero, but might 
try to borrow William Boyd, who. had 
played the clergyman hero in The Road to 
Yesterday. 

All six men discussed the ways of making 
the hero appeal to women instead of an- 
tagonize them. At one point in the story 
there seemed to be no action that would 
adequately show to the women in the audi- 
ence that the women of this clergyman’s 
parish were crazy about their minister. 
There was a pause while six men considered 
what women did when they were crazy 
about a man. Each of their suggestions 
applied to men in other professions than 
that of the clergy. 

There came a pause, and being particu- 
larly susceptible to pauses in conversation, 
I dug up a clergyman who in my extreme 
youth had affected the women of his con- 
gregation so that they used to return after 
the service was over for rubbers they had 
forgotten or pocketbooks they had left in 
the pew, or even handkerchiefs they had in 
their pockets. My reminiscence was in- 
corporated in the story. If the handsome 
clergyman sees it he should be convinced 
that the pictures are sometimes true to life, 
whatever that is. 


A Story Waiting to be Told 


When I came out from this story con- 
ference I wondered if I could not tell a 
story in this new way, for that would get 
me over the under readers and the head 
reader, straight through to the production 
manager. There was, of course, only one 
way to answer this question: To find a 
manager who would listen to me and to tell , 
him my story. One morning it actually 
occurred to me that I might try to begin 
on Mr. De Mille, since I was there on the 
ground with no secretaries to hold me back. 

The minute this idea was born I made 
myself hideously miserable, when I should 
have been having the time of my life, by 
asking myself ten times a day whether this 
was the time to ask him if he would listen 
to my story. For it never seemed to be the 
time; too many other people were asking 
him to listen. If you think about this you 
never get any place in the pictures. 

One day the director-general did not like 
the lady villain’s dress. There was too 
much gleam in it for the solemn scene about 
to be enacted. So everything stopped 
while the costume department made Julia 
Faye a new dress in an hour. This is my 
chance, I said. 

But the director had relapsed into a can- 
vas chair with his name printed on the back, 
and he was deeply engrossed in a volume 
of poetry that must have been a special 
edition, for I could see the gorgeous illus- 
trations. I took a good long look at this 
concentration that was successfully keep- 
ing away twenty other people who likewise 
thought it was their chance, and I retired 
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from that place and sought out the head of 
the reading department—the head over 
which I wished to go. 

“Mrs. Adams,” quoth I, “I would like to 
tell a story to Mr. De Mille. How doI go 
about it?” 

She regarded me humorously. “Why 
don’t you ask him how to go about it?” 

“T never seem to find the right time to 
do it, and I am going home soon.” 

She did not make the obvious reply that 
if I could not make the director listen to 
my request to tell a story I would have 
small chance with the telling of it. She just 
said, “I will make an appointment for 
you.” 

“Do you mind telling me,’ I asked, 
“when a man who works all day directing 
and sits up half the night reading the script 
he has to direct the next day can give ap- 
pointments?” 

“Tf the script has to be altered he sits up 
longer than that,’”’ she said. “‘He saves his 
luncheons for his conferences.” 


The Unguarded Lunch Hour 


In a few days I was told that the direc- 
tor would lunch with me on Tuesday. That 
morning I sat on the lot watching him 
direct Julia Faye hanging on a window sill 
that was slowly giving way, with the street 
presumably five stories below. There was 
no such scene in the story I intended to tell 
at noon; there was none in Feet of Clay, 
but I found myself regretting that there 
was not. This is one of the things pictures 
are supposed to do to authors. As far as 
IT am concerned I wish it would do it to a 
lot of them. 

The scene I had been watching had been 
rehearsed several times and acted twice, 
and though I had seen it over and over, I 
was still thrilled. It is true that I saw it 
very well acted. Had I read it I might not 
have been so thrilled. All the same I began 
to wonder if melodrama was not as high 
art as psychology, and if the story I was 
about to tell wouldn’t gain in quality if it 
had more action. The magic of the movies 
had caught me. 

At one o’clock the director held up his 
hand and work stopped. The fifty people 
employed in the production of the scene 
lingered a moment, some of them chatting, 
some of them resting. The director bowed 
to me and I rose from the star’s canvas 
chair, Everybody observed us gravely as 
they made an aisle for us to pass through. 
We passed by other sets where other direc- 
tors were leaving off work and where they 
made other aisles for us to walk through. 

As we approached the lunch room de- 
voted solely to this director, people began 
to stop us; people who hoped to get a 
moment of the director’s time and who had 
been waiting a long time for the chance—a 
woman who had lost her job; another who 
had been ill and wanted to come back; a 
man with an apology. 

“So many people want jobs,” he said 
wearily; the only weariness I had seen. 

“Some of these wanted money without 
jobs,”’ I ventured. 

“They are easiest to handle.” He 
wasted no words; he had been talking all 
morning. 

I have no doubt it was a well-chosen 
luncheon, but I really do not know, for I 
had a story to tell and I could not seem to 
think of food. I began at once, like this: 
“The title is The Unguarded Hour.” 

The director nodded. The nod meant 
that the title was a box-office title. He 
listened carefully, eating his luncheon while 
he listened. I took a bite whenever I got 
stuck, and it was a help to pause for a 
drink of water. When I had finished, the 


director considered what I had said for a 
few minutes—not long. Then he shook 
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his head. “It won’t do,” he said. “The 
theme is not big enough.” Nothing more. 

The hour’s time allotted for luncheon 
being over, we left the room, the door being y 
held open by the butler. As the director 
left me outside I realized that I was very 
hungry. I had had a good deal of excite. 
ment during the morning, waiting for this 
ordeal. That it had not proved an ordeal — 
did not matter. I had talked an hour and ; 
eaten scarcely anything. I made my way — 
to the outside gate, and on that way I en- 
countered the polished actor who was play- : 
ing the elderly husband in my story. 

“Where are you going?” he asked. 

I was thinking hard about this theme 
that was not big enough. ‘I am going to 
the drug store to get a sandwich.” ; 

“A sandwich! Holy smoke, you lunched— 
with the chief.” 

“That’s why I am going to get a \ sala 
wich.” 

I woke up when I saw him grin. No- 
human being would keep that bit of news to 
himself in the studio. 

“Have you ever been the speaker at a 
banquet?” I began to hedge. “Well, you” 
didn’t eat, did you?” ' 

“Not until I had made my speech.” 

“Well, that’s why I’m going for a sane 
wich.” | 

When I got back to the set fifty sup-_ 
pressed grins were leveled at me where 
there had been but one, and I could just 
hear that beautifully modulated voice, 
once so effective on the stage, but wasted — 
now in pictures, saying: 

“The lady you took to luncheon has gone — 
to the sandwich counter of the corner drug 
store to get a piece of ham.” 

I sat down in a corner and studied my 
theme, and I finally concluded I hadn’t , 
one. I just had a story. 

“There must be a reason,” I said to my- 
self, ‘‘for that girl’s going abroad—a rea- 
son other than a social one. But who would — 
have thought there was any place for a rea- 4 
son in the pictures? Let’s see if there isa 
thing that will fit these incidents and con- — 
nect with all the young girls who go to the — 
pictures. What’s the matter with: Should 
a girl be allowed to work out her own prob- — 
lems, no matter how unconventional, or 
should she be guarded and guided with — 
strict conventions? Which gives her the 
greater growth?” 

, 
Keeping Characters in Character , 
. 

Every story worth writing must ask a 
serious question. If it is worth reading, it 
must answer the question. But you ask — 
your question before you begin your story. — 

I was asking mine after I had finished my 
picture. It can be done this way in pictures. : 
And that is the reason that the gag is so 
well thought of. The gag is the event you 
use to answer the question you ask. You — 
may answer it many times and in many 
ways. And if you area good gag man you — 
can command a large salary in the pictures. — 

Having decided that this theme would — 
explain my story, I found myself injecting — 
gag after gag into it—events that proved a 
girl should keep to conventions and events 
that proved she should be taught to think - 
out her own problems, because she wal 
bound to confront situations no conven- 
tions would cover if she was a girl fit to be 
a heroine. There I paused. Was my girl 
that kind of girl? If she was not, I had to 
make her that kind. And here I confronted 
one of the largest necessities in picture 
making. You have to make your characters _ 
the kind of characters who will do the things | 
you make them do. If you make a girl of — 
eighteen do what only a woman of forty ’ 


would do, the picture becomes ridiculous. 
You can get away with it in a story, where 
characterization is so often a mere descrip- 
tion of the girl, but in a picture your char- — 
acterization has to be a succession of acts. 
I began to wonder if the pictures hadn’t 
a good deal to teach story writers. It might 
be that fiction would greatly gain by having 
some of these necessities imposed on it. 
Nothing is so cheap as talk in a novel, esp 
cially talk that doesn’t get any place 


a 
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There is a story of Mark Twain’s that I 


have always cherished because at its be- 
ginning he declared there would be no 
weather in it. Anybody who wanted 
weather could refer to the appendix, where 
there were quotations from other authors 
who were fond of weather. 

I referred to this appendix but once, for 
the first quotation that my eye lighted on 
was: “It rained forty days and forty 
nights.”” The only weather in the motion 
pictures is weather you see. Nobody in the 
pictures talks about it. Neither does any- 
body say, ‘‘Won’t you sit down?”’ They 
make a gesture and let it go at that. There 
are a few hundred playwrights and a few 
thousand novelists who might do worse 
than learn this little trick from the motion 
pictures. 

Having gagged my story and given it a 
theme, I looked about for somebody else I 
could sell it to. I made inquiry about who 
was the easiest man, and found there were 
no easy ones. But there were several kinds 
of hard ones, and the hardest men to sell a 
story to were those who bought only three 
or four pictures a year. I concluded that, 
since there were no easy ones, I might as 
well gain a little experience, and I picked 
out Joseph Schenck, who at that time 
bought a few stories a year for Norma Tal- 
madge, his wife. 

I did not tell Mr. Schenck that the story 
I wished to relate to him had been turned 
down by Cecil De Mille. By this time it 
was not the same story, and it hadn’t been 
turned down by anybody; but I wouldn’t 
have told him anyhow. One of the aston- 
ishing things in the story business is that 
one man will hate your story and another 
will think it’s all right. This happens even 
after it is published or photographed, but it 
never ceases to surprise me. The science of 
salesmanship seems to be partly concerned 
with finding the man who likes what you 
have to sell. 


The Age of Reason 


Therefore what I said to Mr. Schenck 
was that I had a story especially adapted 
for Norma Talmadge. Something told me 
he had heard that a few thousand times 
before. ; 

“Shoot,” he said, and relaxed into his 
swivel chair. 

This time, after I announced my title, I 
gave my theme. 

He nodded at both and I was greatly 
encouraged. He made no other move or 
any comment until I neared the end of my 
story. Then he stopped me: 

“We can no longer get that bunk over. 
You say the woman was so insulted by all 
this doubt about where she was that she 
wouldn’t tell where she was. No woman in 
such a situation would have refused to an- 
swer such a perfectly natural question just 
because she felt insulted by the suspicion 
cast on her. Once we could do that. There 
was a picture that got over in spite of the 
whole story hanging on the heroine’s not 
raising her eyes when the villain walked 
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through her room. But that was ten years 
ago. We can’t do it now. If your story 
depends, in this scene, on the heroine not 
telling where she was, you have to give her 
a convincing reason for not telling.” 

Literally, I gasped; it was the first time 
I had been asked to give a reason. No 
magic of Norma Talmadge’s charm was to 
be used here. This man knew that not even 
a finished actress can repair the stupidity 
of the author. He waited for me to fab- 
ricate a reason for my heroine’s secre- 
tiveness. 

Ihad to think fast, or like the audiences 
De Mille provided for, somebody would get 
up and leave; and whichever one of us left, 
I would be the loser. 

“The only reason then that would keep 
her from telling where she was would be the 
loss of her voice,’’ I hesitated. ‘“‘She has to 
lose it for some physical reason, then. She’s 
strong and healthy and intelligent, so I 
can’t make her faint. But I can have her 
hit her head on the stone cornice of that 
corridor and fall unconscious.”’ 

“Why does she hit her head?’’ He was 
as cold as a snowstorm in May; I was not 
delivering the goods. But he gave me a 
moment more to think. 

“Why, that’s the place for the villain! 
He tries to take her in his arms and she hits 
her head in the fight she has with him. 
When she’s unconscious he has to carry her 
back to her room, her opera cloak falling 
back from the negligee in which she left 
her room.” . 

He shut his eyes. I imagine he was 
visualizing Norma Talmadge in this pic- 
ture. “All right, that will do,’ he finally 
said. ‘Go on.” 

I went on to the conclusion. He thought 
several minutes; then he said, ‘‘Yes, I 
think I can use it if you will write it just as 
you have told it to me, and if you get ina 
better reason for the girl leaving the 
duchess. She wouldn’t run away from the 
place where she was a guest without a 
pretty good reason. When you have it 
done I will submit it to my wife. She 
doesn’t act anything she does not like.’ 

He rose with me, then he said, ‘‘Suppose 
you run over to my wife’s bungalow and 
study her a bit. She is only working an 
hour or two today and you will find her 
there with more leisure than at any time 
later in the week.”’ 

I am not the only person in the world 
who would like to study Norma Talmadge 
at close range. I didn’t ask her husband 
where this bungalow was; I asked a girl 
outside the office, and I was prepared to go 
as many miles as were necessary to reach 
it. It turned out to be Miss Talmadge’s 
dressing room, only a few feet away. It 
consisted of a drawing-room, gay with 
chintz, and a boudoir with every con- 
venience for dressing and make-up, and an 
office where her secretary sat. 

Miss Talmadge was very slim and youth- 
ful looking and dark eyed, handsomer off 
the screen than on, and that is quite hand- 
some enough for me. She had just begun to 
dress for the part she was about to play, and 
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she chatted with me while her maid ar- 
ranged her hair. Then she herself lifted 
from their boxes the jewels she was going 
to wear. There came a pause; her pearls 
were not there. 

The maid said she had left them at home, 
but she said it with alarm. The secretary 
was called from her office. She said more 
certainly that the pearls were at home. Me, 
I was quite willing to be searched, only I 
knew I didn’t have underthings like 
Norma’s. Dressing table and boudoir were 
searched. The maid looked disturbed, the 
secretary annoyed. I don’t know how I 
looked. I can only hope I did not look as 
I felt. 

Then somebody had the bright idea of 
calling up the house of Schenck and in- 
quiring about the pearls. They were found 
to be at home. But this was almost as bad 
as if they were missing, for they had to be 
worn in a picture in a few minutes and the 
house was some miles away. A hasty mes- 
senger was dispatched. The beautiful lady 
looked at her two worried servitors. 


Taken Too Literally 


“Come and kiss me,”’ she said sweetly. 
All traces of disturbance were entirely gone. 
I began to be sure the artistic temperament 
was a valuable asset. But it proved to be 
another of those Hollywood things you 
would like to have but that take too much 
time. I had no time to follow the beautiful 
lady to the set where she was acting. I had 
to hunt up a typist and put my story into 
type. 

I delivered it in person the next day and 
was told that it would receive immediate 
attention. And this was the first time I en- 
countered that ogre of the motion pic- 
tures—waiting. It is the terror that stalks 
by day and devours by night. 

All Hollywood is full of those who wait. 
Some of them wait in agony and sus- 
pense; some gayly putting up a front. 
Some give up in despair. Secretaries by 
the hundreds put them off. In the studios 
at Hollywood the stall is perfected to the 
nth degree. 

Had I known more about the strange 
ways of buying and selling in the pictures I 
would have stayed right where I was and 
asked for a decision every day, and not left 
until I had it. But having had only the 
magical experience of the telephone sale of 
Feet of Clay, I left my manuscript and 
went on home, supposing I would hear from 
it shortly. 

At the end of six weeks I wrote. A secre- 
tary answered that my manuscript would 
receive Mr. Schenck’s attention at his 
earliest leisure. I continued to wait, and 
then finally I sent a telegram. I asked for 
an immediate decision or the return of my 
manuscript at once. It was promptly re- 
turned with a polite note regretting that I 
was in such a hurry. 

‘“What Louis was it,’ I asked, ‘‘who said, 
when the lady entered at the appointed 
moment, ‘Madame, you almost made me 
wait’?”’ 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


What is the proper way to refer to our 
town? Ans. Our growing metropolis, the 
biggest little city in the world. 

How should the fact that Mrs. Highhat, 
our social leader, had unexpected visitors for 
supper, be announced? Ans. Mrs. Highhat 
entertained Thursday evening for a party 
of close friends. Covers were laid for six. 

What was served at the party? Ans. 
Delicious refreshments were served. 

What will the Epworth League give Sat- 
urday? Ans. An old-fashioned box supper 


_ will be given Saturday by the boys and 


girls of the Epworth League. Girls, show 
the boys how you can cook; boys, don’t 


_have fishhooks in your pockets. 


Describe the fire which destroyed Tom 
Jones’ barn? Ans. It was a spectacular 


i 


(Continued from Page 24) 


conflagration, lighting the skies for miles 
with its lurid glow. 

What was the net effect of the wedding? 
Ans. A childhood romance had its culmi- 
nation Wednesday, when the young couple 
—D. M. Owens. 


marched to the altar. 


To Mona Lisa 


ND so you knew 
Them too; 
Learned to see through 
The wiles and smiles and guiles 
Of these pert jackanapes who came to woo 
And vowed they would be true. 
Those sepia eyes, that very sepia hair, 
And those too learned lips—ah, sister, you 
Are to be envied, for you are long dead. 
You have no stint of tears yet to be shed. 
I give you the respect I give but few; 
Before your mouth so strangely living still 
T bow my head acknowledging your skill. 
Ti’s taken me just twenty years and two 
To learn to smile like you. 
—Mary Carolyn Davies. 


The finest, fastest 


model of America’s 


longest-lasting car. 
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There is one well-known rounder who 
consumes $100 worth of bread and butter 
every night. A certain millionaire loves to 
frequent night clubs which are known to 
the wise cratkers as deadfalls, drums and 
flea bags. He was handed a check totaling 
$800 for a few rounds of drinks for four peo- 
ple. He shoved the check back, saying, “I 
may be crazy, but not that crazy.” 

Many of these hide-aways are located in 
reconstructed cellars which are too damp 
and gloomy for the usual plumbing shops or 
local express offices. They are best de- 
scribed by an expert Broadwayite as up- 
holstered sewers. They are decorated to the 
queen’s bad taste. I have been in many of 
them, but not to drink. I like pump water, 
but I do not like to put my head under the 
pump the next morning. 

These places cannot be described as res- 
taurants, as they do business under night- 
club charters. They have kitchens, but the 
chef’s patron saint is Lucrezia Borgia. The 
bright scholars will remember Lucrezia. 
She was the only woman who never lost her 
temper when the cook broke expensive 
Venetian glassware. In fact, Lucrezia used 
to break a few glasses herself and dropped 
the pulverized fragments into the food. 
None of her guests were ever on the com- 
mittee which reported progress. 

The only guest who ever escaped from 
one of her meals was a Genoese admiral who 
accepted her dinner invitation, but had 
judgment enough to bring his marines with 
him. 

Meals in those days were more danger- 
ous than battles. A general invited to a 
Roman banquet usually drew his sword, 
placed it conveniently on the table and 
said, “‘Pardon me, Nero, if I eat with my 
knife.” High officials never knew whether 
the tablecloth would be hanging on the 
wash line the next morning or flying at half- 
mast on the town hall. They all arrived in 
sedan chairs carried by four slaves, indicat- 
ing that they had enough sense to bring 
their pallbearers along. 

We had many famous feasts in Rector’s, 
but none to compare with the Banquet on 
the Bridge sponsored by that eminent host 
Caligula. The festival celebrated the open- 
ing of the bridge spanning the water from 
Puteoli to Misenum. Lunch was served in 
the middle of the bridge, and then the 
guests found themselves in the middle of 
the bay. Caligula had them all kicked 
overboard to drown. They might have 
liked the cooking, but they could not have 
cared much for the sauce. 

The Roman remembered best for his 
feasts was Lucullus, whose homes in Naples 
and Misenum were the scenes of. great 
feasts. His full title was Lucius Licinius 
Lucullus, which makes him the original 
Luke McLuke. Anyway Luke was so fond 
of sea food that he had salt-water fish 
brought all the way to his fish ponds in the 
hills and stationed a slave there to see that 
the fish got the proper attention. The slave 
carried a saltcellar and gave the fish a pinch 
of salt every hour on the hour. Like all 
saltcellars the darned thing wouldn’t work 
on rainy days, and Luke decided to dig a 
canal through the mountains to the sea. 
He did this, and salt water flowed from the 
Mediterranean to Luke’s family pond. 


Luke’s Guest of Honor 


Luke put on more lugs than any other 
Roman patrician. Pompey and his boy 
friend Cicero dropped in on Luke Lukius 
one day, trying to catch him off his epicurean 
guard. They thought they had him euchred 
when they suggested that all they wanted 
was the simple repast he had prepared for 
himself. Luke agreed to this, only asking 
that he be allowed to tell his servant the 
room in which to serve the free lunch. He 
got their permission and told his man to 
dish up the food in the Apollo Room. The 
dinner cost Luke exactly $10,000 because 
no meal was ever set in the Apollo Room for 
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less than that amount. But it was worth 
it, for he had fooled Pompey and Cicero. 

Luke hated to dine alone, but when he 
did he did it in style. A new butler from a 
Carthaginian employment agency was or- 
dered to serve a solitary meal for Luke, and 
made the mistake of using paper napkins 
and picnic plates, under the impression that 
Luke didn’t mind, provided the neighbors 
didn’t see it. Luke kicked the butler out 
of his toga and said, ‘“‘Sappio, dost thou 
not know that today Lucullus dineth with 
Lucullus?”’ 

He ordered his purple biscuits to be 
spread in the fabled Herculanean Hall of 
Mirrors, where he could look up from his 
soup and see a thousand other Lukes look- 
ing up from their soup. He had one slave 
whose sole duty was to stand at Luke’s 
right hand at every banquet and tell Luke 
when he was approaching the limit of indul- 
gence in rich foods. When this slave figured 
that Luke was overeating he would grab his 
master’s wrist and Luke’s evening was over. 

All of us have this same kind of oversee- 
ing if we would exercise it. In our case the 
slave’s name is Moderation, and we should 
let him have his sway at all times lest our 
appetites become a bevy of Circes to trans- 
form us into human swine. Luke might 
have been an epicurean, but he was no 
gourmand whose eyes were bigger than his 
stomach. He was typical of the decadent 
days of the Roman Republic, except that he 
exercised restraint. Rome decayed when 
wine and viands took the place of water and 
oatmeal. The nation that had conquered 
all nations with its sword finally conquered 
itself with its teeth. 


A Great Little Guy 


There is intemperance in food as well as 
in drink. America is a temperate nation in 
its eating. I was in the restaurant game for 
twenty-two years and I know my book. 
We can look at our successful men of 
today for proof of this. Twenty years ago 
the rich man was of the fat type. John W. 
Gates, Diamond Jim Brady, Dan Reid and 
the elder Morgan were very paunchy. The 
corporation monarch of today is on a diet. 
John D. Rockefeller, Henry Ford and 
Elbert H. Gary are thin enough to be poor. 
They will outlive their stout predecessors 
two years to one. The business man of 
today is a light eater. 

One of the lightest eaters I know of is 
George M. Cohan. He could fly like an 
eagle on the diet of a sparrow. He hasn’t 
gained a pound of weight in twenty years. 
If he had been a cadet in West Point in 
1900 he could still wear the same uniform 
today without alteration. I consider him 
the most important man on the American 
stage today. I owe him a lifelong gratitude 
for one thing he did for us around 1911. 
My father and I had just finished building 
the new Hotel Rector. AsI said before, the 
French farce, The Girl From Rector’s, had 
effectually killed the hotel and it was 
withering on the vine. Another bad feature 
was that in building the hotel and new 
restaurant we had lost the old homy at- 
mosphere of the old Rector’s, and Broad- 
way resented it. We were closed a year 
during the building of the modern estab- 
lishment, and Churchill’s, Shanley’s, Mur- 
ray’s and the Café de l’Opéra sprung up in 
the interim and took away our entire 
clientele. For three months there wasn’t 
one guest in the 250-room hotel, our restau- 
rant trade was nil and our bar registered 
zero. George came into the grill one eve- 
ning after a tour, looked around at the 
empty tables and said, ‘‘Good evening, 
George. Where is the crowd?” 

“Good evening, George,” I replied. 
“There is not, has not been and may not 
be a crowd.” ; 

Now there could not be anything more 
dull than a conversation between two men 
named George unless one of the men hap- 
pened to be George M. Cohan. I told him 


about the effect of Paul Potter’s play on 
the Hotel Rector. He put his arm around 
my shoulder and invited me to have dinner 
with him. 

After dinner we smoked cigars and he 
said: ‘‘George, I don’t like to see this. 
Rector’s has always been a great little place, 
you're a great little guy and I always liked 
you both. I’m going to show you that I’m 
a great little guy. I’m going to live in your 
hotel and so are my friends. I’m going to 
eat in your restaurant again and so are all 
my pals. Get me a suite of rooms on the 
second floor, facing on Broadway. I’m 
going to live here by the year. You’re a 
great little guy.” 

And he went out saying ‘“‘You’re a great 
little guy,’’ meanwhile shaking his head in 
the affirmative. He stopped at the door to 
say, ‘Your hotel is going to be filled to- 
morrow. You're a great little guy. So 
am I.” 

He kept his word and took a five-room 
suite in Rector’s, even though he already 
had an apartment in the Hotel Knicker- 
bocker leased by the year. Our hotel was 
completely filled inside of a week. George 
moved in, bag, baggage and piano. He 
would bang that piano at all hours of the 
night and on it he composed many songs 
which swept the country. He was a warm 
friend and his greatest tribute to anybody 
was, ‘‘You’re a great little guy.” 

He was the center of the New York he 
sang about so delightfully. He was joking 
when he said, “‘I’m a great little guy too,” 
but I never heard a truer word. George 
never forgot a friend who helped in the days 
around 1900, when the Four Cohans were 
struggling to get a chance to show their 
ability on Broadway. George could do 
anything that anyone else could do on the 
stage—and doit better. Although he came 
from good theatrical stock he admits him- 
self that he started with nothing but com- 
plete confidence in his own ability. He 
sang without a voice and danced without 
steps. The result was he created the George 
M. Cohan school of acting, and has more 
imitators than any other man in the world. 
His success was earned. 


Lackaye’s Definition of Tact 


He might have been twenty years on 
Broadway, but he was twenty years getting 
there. His songs are sung the world over, 
the greatest being Over There, which be- 
came the battle song of the A. E. F. Joseph 
Tumulty, who was President Woodrow 
Wilson’s secretary, wrote to George and 
told him that President Wilson considered 
Over There the war’s greatest inspiration 
to American manhood. 

He trouped with his father, mother and 
sister for many years and has a fund of 
anecdotes of the days on the road. He sat 
in Rector’s night after night, hashing up old 
times in the tanks and jerk-waters. I think 
the funniest story he tells is of life in 
theatrical boarding houses. George lived 
for one night in a boarding house which 
he says was run on two rules, these rules 
being not to smoke hop in the parlor and to 
bury your own dead. It was an old Colonial 
building with but one bathroom for all, 
which is a reminder of Wilton Lackaye’s 
definition of tact. His idea of real tact is a 
gentleman, opening the door of a bathroom, 
seeing a lady in the tub, backing out of the 
room, closing the door, meanwhile saying, 
“Excuse me, sir.” 

About that time George was engaged in 
his first attempt at song writing, the result 
being a melodious epitaph entitled Why 
Did Nellie Leave Her Home? The question 
was never answered, even though George 
sang it off key to every publisher in New 
York. It was written to waltz time, punc- 
tuated by explosions of dynamite in the 
new Subway excavation running up Broad- 
way. The work of composing the song re- 
quired great quiet--which was not furnished 
by the troupe of acrobats and wire walkers 


December 25, 1926 


in the next room who were playing stud — 


poker and apparently using stove lids for — 


al 
a 
chips. The stud game was not much of a _ 
success, many of the losers suffering from 


the fact that the Subway blasts shook the 
building and turned over their hole cards. 

George’s musical career was further 
hampered by the fact that Singer had 
twenty of his midgets rooming in the board- 


ing house, and they were all parked in one ~ 
bed in the room overhead. When one — 
midget turned over, they all had to turn — 


over, with the result that the end midget 


generally fell out of bed. Princess Rajah — 


and her snakes were also neighbors. The 
snakes had the clubby habit of getting loose 


from their baskets and crawling all over the — 


hostelry. 


Ringing a Dumb-Bell 


The best room was occupied by Ferry ; 


the Frog Man, a front bender of great abil- 
ity. He was a sleepless man who lay awake 
nights thinking up new and queer methods 
of contorting his spine. When he got a new 


idea he would rise, don his frog outfit with — 


a monstrous head and incandescent eyes 
and try out his new creations on the chande- 


lier. He had lifted himself to the chandelier — 


and hung there for a few minutes, revolving 
and twisting until he managed to get him- 


self into a splendid knot, with his legs twice — 
around his neck, his arms twice around his — 


legs and his spine in a combination diamond 
hitch and arunning bowline. But he didn’t 
realize that he had accidentally turned on a 
gas jet while hanging on the chandelier, 
with the result that he was rapidly be- 
coming drowsy. 

Ajax the Strong Man had the room next 
to Ferry and had just rung for ice water by 
dropping a hundred-pound dumb-bell on 
the floor. The landlady was shuffling with 
the pitcher of ice water, but missed Ajax’s 


room in her hurry, opening Ferry’s door. — 


She looked up and saw a monstrous reptile 
coiled around the chandelier and published 
the finest scream ever heard in the theat- 
rical district. This aroused Ferry, but 
frightened him so that he forgot the so- 


lution to his tangling puzzle and started — 


to wave his arms and legs in an effort to 
unwind himself. Then the gas got in its 
work and Ferry went to sleep again around 
the chandelier. : 

The landlady dashed into Rajah’s room 


and made a hurried exit with six_real boa — 


constrictors wriggling after her. One of 
the boas made a bee, or rather snake, line 
for the midgets’ room with the apparent 
idea of laying in a food supply for the 


winter. Another snake got into the bath- — 


room and slept inthe tub. Ching Ling Foo, 
the magician, came in to take a plunge and 


¥ 


turned on the hot water. This aroused the — 


snake, and when Ching saw its head above 
the tub he canceled his American tour by 


way of a window, a fire escape and asecond- 


class passage. 
The firemen and police arrived about 


the same time and started to bring chaos — 


out of disorder by arguing with one an- — 
other. George was meanwhile engrossed — 


in his composition and making hay while 
the moon shone ‘by adding all the new 
and strange noises to his orchestration. 
The law was making good progress until the 


half-boiled snake crawled out of the tub — 


looking for the fool who had turned on the 


water. One fireman went down the stairs — 
on Joe Jackson’s bicycle, and the midgets — 


ran around like little pink-and-white pud- 
dings, getting underfoot and in great danger 
of being flattened out by the ponderous 
police. As one copper said later, ‘‘We was 
knee-deep in midgets.” 

The landlady had fainted while Princess — 
Rajah was collecting her boas, and came 
to just as the firemen were dragging a hose 
through the hall. She saw the hose run- 
ning past her door and even to this day is — 
convinced that she saw a hundred-foot 


boa | ith a white skin and gleaming brass — 
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joints. There was no fire, so the firemen 
bent their efforts to unbending Ferry. He 
was in a terrific knot, and it was first feared 
they would have to cut him into pieces and 
sew him together again right. However, 
after fifty minutes of effort, they got him 
untied and put him to bed. 

But Ferry had ruined Cohan’s evening, 
because the gas was supplied by a quarter 
slot machine. The lights went out just 
when George was on his second chorus and 
he finished it in the dark, playing half the 
tune on the piano and the other half on the 
He claims the reason why no 
musician ever plays Why Did Nellie Leave 
Her Home? correctly is that they limit their 
efforts to the piano alone. In order to get 
the real spirit into the music it is necessary 
to play half of it on the piano and the other 
half on a bureau. 

Allowing for some slight exaggeration 
this is almost an average account of life in 
the old-time theatrical boarding houses. 
Magicians, opera singers, jugglers, bell 
ringers, acrobats, trained seals and equally 
trained fleas all lived together in harmoni- 
ous discord and fraternal uproar. When the 
actors were laying off and funds were low 
the landlady would carry the boys along 
until times got better. She even winked at 
her own rules and allowed the tenants to 
cook over gas jets. 

An actor with the bare price of a cheap 
breakfast would split it two ways with a 
less fortunate brother. And when neither 
had funds, they could always sneak into 
Considine’s Metropole and shag some free 
lunch. Considine’s had three entrances 
and a man thrown out of one door could 
always come in another. George Considine 
was a very husky citizen and usually acted 
as master of ceremonies in his own barroom. 
He ejected one intoxicated gentleman who 
was too boisterous and told him not to come 
back again. Considine took him on a per- 
sonally conducted tour to the door and 
dropped him for a field goal on the sidewalk. 
Then he walked back, rubbing his hands in 
the reflective manner of a man who has just 
done something well worth doing. To his 
surprise he saw the drunk coming in an- 
other door opening on a side street. 


Old-Time Snicks and Snacks 


Considine grabbed him by the scruff and 
tossed him out, saying, ‘‘Didn’t I tell you 
not to come back?”’ Five minutes later the 
same well-lubricated lad staggered through 
a third door, and as Considine started for 
him he backed out exclaiming, ‘‘Good 
heavens, do you ownall the placesin town?”’ 

Considine and the other café owners ex- 


_ perienced great difficulties with the itinerant 


actors and Broadwayites who came in to 
sample the free lunch without first going 
through the formality of sampling the beer. 
The barkeeps kept an eagle eye on the food 
show and woe to the man who tried to eat 
himself fat after buying one or no beers. It 


- was another of those famous unwritten 


laws that no client could attack the lunch 
counter until he had purchased two beers at 
five cents apiece. Having complied with 
this invisible mandate a man could stroll 
casually over to the free lunch, pick out a 
reasonably clean fork and start stabbing at 
the tomatoes, scallions, beans, radishes, 
sausages and sliced ham. After he got his 
load he was expected to step back to the 
bar and contribute another ring to the cash 
register. You could eat and drink very well 
for fifteen cents. 
There were free lunches served that were 
famous all over the town. The buffet of 
the Hotel Knickerbocker paraded a mar- 
velous collection of snicks and snacks on 
its free-lunch counter. The lunch counter 
actually had chicken salad, lobster salad, 
lobster Newburgh, melted cheese on toast, 
cold corned beef, Virginia ham and even 
chafing dishes. Unfortunately the beer in 
the Knickerbocker café was ten cents a 
scoop. This outrageous price was resented 
_by the better class of lunch grapplers, who 
seemed to consider a five-cent glass the 


‘ standard price. The Waldorf, Biltmore and 


Plaza hotels all supplied free lunches to 
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their bar patrons, and this method of dis- 
tributing rations seriously interfered with 
the restaurant business. 

Thousands of bachelors subsisted en- 
tirely on the free-for-all banquet style of 
feeding. However, it was then impossible 
for a man to bring his family into the bar- 
room and have a basket picnic. Rector’s 
didn’t suffer much from the two-beer dining. 
We had no barroom, and if we had, we 
would have been too smart to give away 
lunches to prospective patrons. The man 
who lived on free lunch was the same kind 
of citizen who will look at a circus pro- 
cession but will never pay to see the circus 
itself. He lived from hand to mouth—and 
got most of it on his vest. 

The competition among saloon pro- 
prietors grew very keen in their individual 
efforts to attract bar flies by spreading tre- 
mendous repasts on the lunch shelf. The 
buffets with the most free groceries usually 
got the biggest play from the crowd. A 
man could get a New England boiled dinner 
and two beers for ten cents. It got so bad 
that six or seven of us restaurant owners 
had an emergency meeting to decide on 
ways and means of combating the free- 
lunch evil. 

We decided that we couldn’t find any- 
thing in the Constitution that declared 
generously donated food to be aiding and 
abetting the enemy, and therefore treason- 
able. So we adjourned the meeting and 
went over in a body to the Knickerbocker 
and sampled the lunch ourselves. 


The High Cost of Free Lunches 


There is a prosperous restaurateur on 
Broadway today who admits that he ac- 
quired all his knowledge of marketing, cook- 
ing and serving food from his early efforts in 
keeping his saloon lunch upto the recognized 
standard in the old days. He says he ac- 
tually expended, $500 a week in supplying 
charitable provender for his customers and 
installed a kitchen to roast the meats. 
When prohibition came he was thoroughly 
equipped to change his sign and his busi- 
ness overnight. I met him the other day 
and he said that if he finished life with $50,- 
000,000 he would consider himself even. I 
think that he has no kick coming, as he 
got rich selling the stuff he used to give 
away. 

Free lunch reached its most magnificent 
proportions and ‘glory in the city of Chi- 
cago. This was in the days when the 
immortal Hinky Dink sold a twenty-eight- 
ounce glass of beer for five cents, including 
an extra lunch without charge and the 
choice of sleeping on a table or in the saw- 
dust. Twenty-eight ounces of beer is three 
ounces more than the commercial quart. 
It was all beer, because foam weighs noth- 
ing. But beering in Hinky Dink’s was not 
without its hazards, as the vagrants who 
infested the place had some unique methods 
of securing their suds without expense. 
They would wait until a patron ordered a 
beer, and the minute he turned his head the 
boys would drop very thin pieces of rubber 
hose into the big glass. Then they would 
siphon the beer out. When the patron 
turned his head back to his glass it was only 
to discover that the entire contents had 
evaporated in transit. 

But the place I started to tell you about 
was Harding’s. Harding had a bar exactly 
129 feet long, with twenty bartenders op- 
erating day and night. There were five 
extra men on the free-lunch counter and 
Harding spent $200 a day on his free lunch. 
There was nothing in New York to ap- 
proach this lavishness. Lucullus himself 
could have dined with Lucullus in this 
place. . 

Rector’s was connected with free lunch 
in a very direct manner. One of our patrons 
complained that any man who had picked 
up a dinner check in Rector’s would be 
compelled to live on free lunch for the 
rest of the month. Our charges may have 
been a trifle high, but were not to be com- 
pared with the prices of today. If a man 
wants to dine frugally nowadays he must 
go to a feed-and-grain store and do his 


EVENING POST 


E. L. Cord WE 
President of the Auburn Automo- 
bile Company of Indiana, gives The 
Dictaphone its full share of credit for 
helping his concern show the second 
largest current earnings per share of 
stock of any concern in the auto- 
mobile industry. 
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“Modernizing” jumped output 220%! 


E. L. Cord, Auburn President, says: 
“The Dictaphone typifies Modern Methods” 


Read his testimony. Then profit by 
his experience—using the coupon 
below 


IDE-AWAKE executives are 

watching the Auburn Automo- 
bile Company. This concern has pro- 
duced motor cars since 1900; but when, 
in 1924, E. L. Cord assumed manage- 
ment, unprecedented things began to 
happen. 


Before two years elapsed Auburn's 
earnings per share of stock were the 
second largest in the industry! Yearly 
shipments first doubled—then quad- 
rupled. While the average production 
increase of the industry for the first 
seven months of 1926 was 12%, Au- 
burn’s average for the same period 
was 220%! 


Mr. Cord says that one of his first 
accomplishments with the Auburn 
Company was “‘to scrap all antiquated 
methods and red tape and install mod- 
ern methods and equipment.’’ That 
The Dictaphone played a considerable 
part in this program, we have Mr. 
Cord’s own statement: “‘It materially 
conserves the time of our executives 
and increases my own ability to get 
things done! 


“Then, too, The Dictaphone gives 
us an ideal means of making the neces- 
sary records of conferences which, in 
our business, take up most of the day. 
And since we must meet many people 


Miss Ruth Thrapp 


Mr. Cord’s secretary, has made the most of the 
chance to get out of routine’s rut since The 
Dictaphone relieved her of tedious shorthand 
note-taking. 


during business hours, there is little 
time left for routine correspondence. 
Here The Dictaphone is invaluable for 
it permits us to handle these details at 
our Own convenience, with the result 
that we are always caught up.”’ 


Thanks to The Dictaphone, Miss 
Ruth Thrapp, Mr. Cord’s secretary, is 
not tied to mere routine but has a 
chance to use her ability as a secretary. 
She puts it this way: 


“The time which I had to spend 
formerly in taking dictation now en- 
ables me to be of far more service to 
the Auburn Automobile Company.” 


You will never enjoy the advantages 
The Dictaphone offers unless you re- 
solve to try it yourself. Why procrasti- 
nate? Use the coupon. 


DICTATE To THE DICTAPAUNE 


and double your ability to get things done 


What’s Wrong 
With Shorthand? 


Executives say:— 


! 

I 

| 

1 

**I’m forced to cut dicta- 
tion short.” | 
“Felt just like dictating | 
but she’s gone.”’ | 
“She can’t help me with ! 
other things.” ! 
“Tf I could only dictate 1 
while it’s fresh in my 1 
mind.”’ I 
“Tf she could only take | 
it as fast as I think.” | 
That's enough! I'll send in | 
this coupon on general | 
principles ! 
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Dictaphone Sales Corp., 154 Nassau St., New York City 


C Please notify your nearest office to let me try the New Model 
10 without obligation. 
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| 
CUI want to read what leading executives or secretaries say | 
about increasing their ability with The Dictaphone. Mail me 
FREE copy of your booklet, ‘What's Wrong with Shorthand?”’ | 
| 

Iam a Secretary Q Executive 1] (Check One) 

| 

| 

| 
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For Canadian inquiries address Dictaphone Sales Corp., Ltd., 33 Melinda St., Toronto, Canada 
World-wide organization—London, Paris, Brussels, Sydney, Shanghai, etc. 
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Watch This 


Column 


If you want to be on our mailing list 
send in your name and address. 


REGINALD DENNY has 
added another scalp to his belt, and 


it looks to me as if he will soon add still 
another. “Take It From Me,’’has beena 
distinct success. The box-office is the best 
proof that the fans like it. The people have 
fallen into the habit of always expecting 
something unusually good from this pleas- 
ing young star, and thus far he has not 
disappointed them. 


His newest picture, ‘‘ The 
Cheerful Fraud” will appear 


soon and I amsure you will enjoy it. Sosure 
am | that I am going to let you write the 
criticism and the comment. For along time 
I have been telling you how good Universal 
pictures are. Now, Iam going to ask you 
to tell me what you think about them. 


The story of “‘ The Cheerful 
Fraud’’ was written by K. R. C. 


Browne and the plot is unique. It is laid 
in suburban England and the hero is a 
wild young nobleman whose pursuit of the 
girl he loves leads him to daring ruses that 
land him in the most laughable predica- 
ments. You know Denny, so itis not neces- 
sary to tell you what he can do in a story 
that is just one clever plot twist after an- 
other, the action fast, and every incident 
aimed at giving you a clean, rollicking, 
full-throated laugh. 


An additional point of inter- 
est is that the picture is a William 
A. Seiter Production, and that the prin- 
cipals in the supporting cast are 
GERTRUDE OLMSTEAD, OTIS HAR- 
LAN, EMILY FITZROY and CHARLES 
GARRARD. 


I wish you all a Merry Christ- 
mas and a Happy New Year, and 
thank you sincerely for your many friendly 
letters and the helpful suggestions they 
have contained. I’m always glad to hear 
from you. Write whenever you feel like it. 
I’ll always answer. 


Carl Laemmle 


President 
(To be continued next week) 


Send 10c for autographed photograph of 
Reginald Denny 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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best. There is no more free lunch. In fact, 
as I have explained, there never was. You 
always had to buy the customary two beers 
before you could stuff yourself like a turkey 
on Thanksgiving. The hobo who tried to 
crash the lunch without purchasing the 
schooners which came sailing over the bar 
was generally grasped by a husky bouncer 
and streeted. The process of being streeted 
meant that you were grasped by the slack 
of the trousers and the back of the neck 
and tossed out on the street. Sometimes 
the uninvited guest turned the tables on 
the bouncer. 

I once saw a burly hobo sneak into Silver 
Dollar Smith’s, a saloon famous for its 
shining floor of mosaic composed of Uncle 
Sam’s bright dollars. He made a balk mo- 
tion toward the bar to fool the proprietor 
and then turned to the lunch, where he 
wolfed down the entire exhibit, which con- 
sisted mostly of American cheese, Schweit- 
zer and Limburger. He had all the cheese 
stowed away before the boss woke up and 
started for him. The hobo grappled the 
proprietor and tossed him back over the 
bar. 

He did the same thing to the bartend- 
ers and then threw the bouncer through 
the window. With all opposition removed, 
he then proceeded to chase out the patrons 
and drank their deserted beer. Completely 
refreshed and invigorated he watched the 
owner and his three assistants struggling to 
their feet and read them a fine piece of 
advice. 

He said, “‘ Don’t think that men are mice 
because they eat cheese.” 

The most pathetic figure I ever saw at a 
buffet lunch counter was Davy Johnson, 
who gambled millions away and spent hun- 
dreds of thousands in Rector’s. Davy was 
the owner of the famous Roseben, one of 
the most consistent winners on the old- 
time tracks. Roseben was the original Big 
Train and was noted for his ability to carry 
terrific weights and win. Roseben was a 
sprinter and Davy made $500,000 betting 
on him before the bookies took a tumble to 
the Big Train’s ability. They soon made 
Roseben a prohibitive odds-on favorite, and 
the handicappers seemed to take delight 
in packing tremendous weights in Rose- 
ben’s saddlebags. But Davy still continued 
to bet heavily on his horse, and never 
batted an eyebrow, even though he may 
have had $100,000 on his sprinter. 


The Big Train in Politics 


As Davy said himself: “I went through 
the bookies like a fox through a henhouse. 
Roseben won so often that the layers soon 
made him a top-heavy favorite. Instead 
of betting one to win two, I had to bet two 
towinone. But any time I needed $25,000 
all I had to do was to put up $50,000, and 
it was like a rich kid in college writing 
home to his old man for money. Roseben 
always got my letters, and what’s more, he 
always answered them. He was a four- 
legged banking institution.” 

All the money Davy won on the Big 
Train was scattered on less reliable invest- 
ments. He gambled on everything and 
anything. He would bet that sugar wasn’t 
sweet if he thought the odds attractive 
enough. His biggest bet was on Judge Au- 
gustus Van Wyck to trim Theodore Roose- 
velt for the governorship of New York 
State. Davy had $90,000 in cash on elec- 
tion day. He placed that on Van Wyck, not 
knowing that Roosevelt was a human Big 
Train. Then he went to Sam Emery, who 
was his partner in a gambling house. He 
sold his half interest in the establishment 
to Sam for $80,000, which he immediately 
slapped down on Van Wyck. He now had 
$170,000 on his political choice. He still 
had about an hour’s leeway before the polls 
closed and he raised another $30,000, mak- 
ing exactly one-fifth of a million on Van 
Wyck, whole hog or none. 

At eleven o’clock that night Davy knew 
that Van Wyck had been defeated and his 
money lost. He didn’t have one red penny 
left to rub against another. He said, “‘ Well, 
it goes easier than it comes.’’ Then he laid 
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himself down on a couch and slept like a 
baby until morning. Roseben had passed 
the peak of his form, and there came a time 
when the Big Train went to the siding to 
stay. 

Davy was through when Roseben was 
through. The next time I met him he was 
at the free lunch. He had lost that Midas 
touch which turns other people’s guesses 
into personal profit. He was a square gam- 
bler, and gave his money away right, left 
and center. He lived long enough to hear 
that expression, “‘He was a good guy when 
he had it,”’ lengthened into, “‘ He was a good 
guy when he had it—but he never had it,”’ 
by a newer generation of gamblers who had 
never heard of Davy Johnson. His epitaph 
is the same inscription that has been chis- 
eled over the graves of all followers of the 
ponies: You can beat a race, but not the 
races, 

My intimacy with big gamblers was due 
to the fact that I fed them. Rector’s was 
the uptown office for downtown brokers, 
the city home for the suburban horse crowd 
and an anchorage for the ships that passed 
in the night. It was a Quaker meeting- 
house without the Quakers. Every city had 
its Rector’s in the old days, where society 
mingled with the mob on the eves of big 
sporting events. 

The Parker House in Boston, the Plant- 
ers in St. Louis, the Brown Palace Hotel 
in Denver and the St. Francis in San Fran- 
cisco were temporary mailing addresses for 
the crowds trekking overland to see big 
football games, historic fights or racing. 


Just Between Friends 


The Palmer House in Chicago was the 
gathering spot for political leaders who 
swung the old conventions by the horns. 

Washington had its Harvey’s, Philadel- 
phia its Green’s Hotel, where Fitzsimmons 
and Corbett almost fought a title bout 
when they met accidentally in the dining 
room; and New Orleans still boasts of the 
old St. Charles, mentioned many years ago 
by Harriet Beecher Stowe in Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. I don’t remember whether Simon 
Legree or Little Eva stopped at the St. 
Charles, but it wasn’t Topsy. 

When the crowd flowed west to see the 
Kentucky Derby they made the walls of 
the Seelbach in Louisville ring with the 
jolly hysteria of folks who expected to aug- 
ment their fortunes by having a good bet 
on the winner. The winners and losers 
gathered the next night in the Phoenix at 
Lexington, collecting or paying off. The 
Sinton Hotel in Cincinnati was the Mecca 
for society and its hangers-on who attended 
the Latonia meeting just across the Ohio 
River in Kentucky. 

The most brilliant and fairest of the 
track hotels was the old Manhattan Beach 
during the days of racing at Brighton Beach. 
The dining room echoed to the brasses and 
reeds of Gilmore’s Band, which waslater sup- 
planted by our own John Philip Sousa. With 
all due regard to the ultra-saxophonists 
and super-drummers of today, there never 
was a man who could triple-tongue a silver 
cornet like Jules Levy of Gilmore’s Band. 
He tooted The Last Rose of Summer and 
left out the thorns. When he played Shad- 
ows on the Water you could hear the little 
rivulets lapping the sands under the weep- 
ing willows. 

I forget who danced the night before 
Waterloo, but when you went to Saratoga 
you danced every night for thirty nights in 
either the Grand Union or the United 
States hotels and every night was a Water- 
loo. These hotels were erected around Civil 
War times. Presidents, princes and prole- 
tariat have stopped there, and they are 
built on old-fashioned liberal plans which 
allowed plenty of elbow room for sweeping 
mustaches resembling the handle bars on 
bicycles, and also dancing space for the 
hoop skirts of the 70’s. 

Each covers an immense area, with a 
patio inside the four walls. Venerable elms 
with girths like aldermen tower in the pa- 
tio, and I can still hear the music of Arthur 
Pryor’s Band playing The Blue Danube and 
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see the couples dancing among the mighty 
elms. 
These hotels had quite a problem in run- 


‘ning expenses, as they were only open one 


month out of twelve. The month of August 
is their big season and must show a harvest 
sufficient to carry them through the other 
eleven months. I never could obtain a re- 
duction in rates from the hotel manager, 
even though I thought a shearer of lambs 
should recognize the profession. The mana- 
ger, Leland Sterry, was a good friend of 
mine, and I managed to even up things 
whenever he got careless enough to venture 
into Rector’s. 

I have stopped at hotels all over the 
world, studying food and service, and the 
Saratoga hotels stand supreme and soli- 
tary in my memory, despite the fact that 
I have made the grand tour from Petrograd 
to Nice, from Berlin to Constantinople 
and from Baden-Baden to Worsen-Worsen. 

The month of August brought the wealth 
and beauty of the world to the hotels of 
Saratoga. It was Rector’s toughest session 
of the year. Our business depended on 
sight-seers and drop-ins, as all the regulars 
were upstate in Saratoga. They started for 
the northern race course with bank rolls 
that looked like heads of lettuce and came > 
back with pockets as empty as Tara’s halls. 
But when October came, with its cam- 
phored breezes and crisp profits, we again 
assembled our quorums and proceeded to 
run the frivolous business of the nation in a 
serious way. 

There doesn’t seem to be any place like 
Rector’s today, where the crowd gathered 
to discuss events of the day and trade scan- 
dal forrumor. Like many of the old-timers, 
I have been set out in the pasture to graze 
for the rest of my natural days and am out 
of touch with events; but I am unable to 
find any set spot where the bankers, actors 
and authors assemble for a chat over the 
chafing dish. 

There may be places in cities where the 
élite still congregate and welcome the new- 
comer with shouts and banging of spoons 
on tables as they did in Coffee Dan’s in 
San Francisco, but I am unable to discover 
any of them. Their place has been taken 
by the cafeteria and the quick-and-sudden 
lunch room. Sentiment has been sup- 
planted by business and the long-drawn-out 
conversation over the coffee and cigars has" 
been discarded for small sales and quick 
profits. You rush into a restaurant, pick 
out a table which gives you a safe survey of 
your hat and overcoat, and proceed to nib- 
ble your food in the presence of a thousand 
strangers. There are four seats at your 
table, and all four diners are strangers to 
one another. Even the waiters change from 
week to week, and no restaurant proprietor 
seems to realize the value of a personal 
following. 


Sacred to the Memory 


Rector’s never changed its waiters from 
year to year, because our patrons would 
have resented their absence. In all my 
years of catering to the crowd I never sat a 
man down at a table with a stranger. No 
man had to keep a vigilant eye on his over- 
coat and umbrella like a World Series 
pitcher watching a runner on second base. 
If I had Aladdin’s lamp I would make it 
into a tail light and try to throw a beam 
back into the vanished years just for one 
look at the old days when men were men 
and waiters were polite. — 

You could have the next thirty years of 
my life if you could give me back the 
thirty that have just elapsed. Or if you 
can give only one night of the past in return 
for the thirty years I will give you, I would 
pick out the night that I stood alone in the 
new Hotel Rector and George M. Cohan 
patted me on the back and said, “‘I’m going ~ 
to live in your hotel. Rector’s has 
always been a great little place. ... I’m 
going to live here by the year. You're a 
great little guy. So am I.” 


ditor’s Note—This is the seventh of a series of 
articles by Mr. Rector. The next will appear in | 
early issue. t 
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Al UNITED STATES OF EUROPE 


clearly demonstrated its fitness for self- 
government; the fact remains that the 
East has in it all the force leading toward 
geographical, racial, traditional and social 
unity; and on top of that, increasing 
forces toward economic union. 

The Foreign Offices in Downing Street, 
the Quai d’Orsay and the Palazzo Chigi 
are becoming more aware than we Amer- 
icans of the fact that the East is East and 
the West is West. We are used to the 
phrases about the ancient grudges and 
hostilities and racial and social differences 
between nation and nation in the crazy 
quilt of Europe; those differences are mere 
trifles compared with the fundamental 
differences in the Oriental and Occidental 
mind, character and philosophies. If any- 
one wishes to peep into those. differences, 
let him read the modern German philos- 
opher, Keyserling, who, traveling around 
the world, tried as well as any Occidental 
has tried tosound the depths of those differ- 
ences. When we read in November of the 
stirrings in Asia, of the Soviet-Turkish 
negotiations, of the visit of Chinese and 
Persian missions to Turkey, of the openly 
expressed ideas in the Asiatic press that 
Asia should have a league of nations of her 
own, it was only another straw which may 
show what the wind will finally bring from 
a long way off. 

So we come to Europe. Some of us be- 
gan to prophesy some years ago that there 
would be a distinct moving toward some- 
thing like a formal or informal United 
States of Europe. Some of us even sug- 
gested that the United States had about as 
safe a place waiting for her interests, ideal 
or material, in a United States of Europe 
as France would have in a minority posi- 
tion as a member of a council of our own 
forty-eight states. 

Today the many statesmen of Europe 
regard the possibility of any formal United 
States of Europe as being almost as far 
distant as a world without sin. When in 
late October the manifesto of the inter- 
national bankers and business men advo- 
cating the softening of economic barriers 
between the states of Europe burst before 
the faces of a surprised world and raised 
the hair of some Republicans by what was 
supposed to be an approach to an offense 
of heresy indirectly aimed at American 
high tariff, most of official Europe gave it 
only gentle and cynical catcalls. The mani- 
festers retired with unnecessary docility, 
with timid explanations and on tiptoes, as 


if they had not voiced an incontrovertible’ 


fact and an incontrovertible trend. The 
impression was that of jam-closet conspira- 
tors caught with currant jelly on their 
chins. There was no need to retire so easily 
from a position as sound as theirs, based on 
the logic of a more cemented Europe. All 
_ the bankers were saying was that they had 
a small contribution to make to one step 
toward a United States of Europe. 


The Locarno Lion 


The American observation, if it is shrewd 
enough to tear itself away from the politi- 
cal show windows of the League of Na- 
tions, can see the beach of European 
organization; it must not let propaganda 
blow the sand into its eye. 

_ An experienced diplomat in Paris said 
to me: “There is much to be said in favor 
of the League of Nations; when one starts 
doing business one needs an office and a 
telephone. The League at least furnishes 
‘something of that kind for international 
business.” 

I asked, ‘What kind of business?” 

_. He said, “What do you mean?” 
_ Isaid: “The League is in two businesses. 
It is in the social-economic business. It 
tried to do scientific service in welfare and 
-humanitarianism, and it offers an office 
anda telephone for economic adjustments. 
_ But it is also in the political business, and 


; - this it does so badly that its function as a 


(Continued from Page 4) 


doer of economic business is distinctly 
injured; indeed, so badly injured that the 
big economic peace-building business like 
the Dawes Plan and the weaving of Franco- 
German economic codperation is all done 
far away. If those who love the League 
wish to save it they should make it a social- 
economic office. They should ask the 
political machinery to move across the 
street and furnish its own product there, 
selling on its own merits. The League 
which furnishes the office and the telephone 
for economic and humanitarian ends 
should stand alone.” 

Said he, ‘‘ You forget Locarno.” 

I replied: “I do not forget Locarno. 
That lion was shot outside the League, and 
Great Britain and France, which control 
the League as a political nucleus of the 
United States of Europe, allow the League 
to hang the skin over its mantelpiece. But 
this does not deceive the bankers and busi- 
ness men and industrialists of Europe.” 

He said: “‘No; they prefer to deal with 
one another where there are no politicians. 
Afterward the statesmen have their 
pageantry; when they have the lead in 
such matters, see what happens! Look at 
Briand’s meeting with Stresemann at 
Thoiry. It sets up a great French cry that 
Germany at last has won the war.”’ 


The Bankers’ Manifesto 


Even in efforts toward economic unions, 
the League—especially with its disadvan- 
tage of carrying on its bad record of politi- 
cal business in the same office and over the 
same telephone—is feeble compared with 
the national forces of economy and neces- 
sity and expediency, which bring about an 
increasing number of international con- 
solidations, cartels and agreements done by 
business men sitting far away from diplo- 
macy in some hotel or club room in Lon- 
don, in Paris, or Berlin or Rome. 

We read in November of an economic, or 
trade, conference to be called by the 
League in Geneva. No one can wish any- 
thing but success for such a conference. 
But the political branding iron is already 
upon it. The French are expected by ob- 
servers in Geneva to talk international-debt 
questions. The Italians will be instructed 
to haul out immigration and the Germans 
reparations. They will all say that these 
questions are the very souls and bodies of 
all economic adjustments; and, of course, 
that is not so, but the atmosphere is polit- 
ical and so the wrangling begins. In the 
meantime perhaps foreign bankers and in- 
dustrialists will be sitting in a board of 
directors’ room in Milan, arranging in- 
ternational coal allotments, water-power 
developments and the financing of some 
converting industry. Later, when that is 
finished, these representatives of the new 
tendency toward an economic United 
States of Europe will tell their Chambers of 
Deputies, their cabinets and their Foreign 
Offices to shut off the wrangling because 
something is really being done. 

When the bankers’ manifesto was issued 
it was bad politics. It was bad politics be- 
cause the way to prevent political and offi- 
cial sneers is to see the politicians before 
rushing into publicity. The bankers and 
business men who press thus upon political 
figureheads exercise the worst form of their 
influence. Their influence is the influence 
of men who say quietly, ‘‘ We propose to do 
thus-and-so, and if you will support us in 
our own field we will support you in your 
field.” It is said on good authority that 
one banker in France today could decree 
the stabilization of the france by a nod of 
his head toward Poincaré, which nod he 
will not give until he feels that French 
finance and industry could stand the shock. 
The nod, however, will not be a public nod, 
like the bankers’ manifesto; it will be a 
private nod, and that saves everyone’s face. 

The open nod of the manifesto brought 
forth an ironical and skeptical expression 


in Europe as to this little matter of clear- 
ing away tariff walls and otherwise expedit- 
ing trade; but even political European 
opinion will change on this subject, once 
currencies are stabilized as they are being 
stabilized. 

Just now the London Times’ report from 
Berlin is in accord with reports from all 
over Europe. The manifesto suffered be- 
cause it was a business men’s opinion shot 
off in politicians’ faces: 

“Germany, of course, is in a special posi- 
tion. As the Tagliche Rundschau is care- 
ful to point out, the manifesto must not be 
interpreted as advocating free trade all 
round. If it were, nobody but a German 
Socialist could subscribe to it. Revenue 
from tariffs is in most Continental countries 
closely related to expenditure on arma- 
ments. Germany, with least reason to con- 
sider this aspect, nevertheless relies upon 
tariff receipts for a large part of the budget 
expenditure and the return is an ever-rising 
one, having amounted in July last to as 
much as 16 per cent of the whole. How- 
ever, high tariffs and import and export 
prohibitions are not, in Germany, questions 
of revenue or even of export trade; they 
are an integral part of the policy of agrarian 
protection.” 

From Italy: 

“The bankers’ manifesto, which is pub- 
lished here tonight together with the ex- 
plicit reservations made by some of the 
prominent Italian industrials who have 
signed the document, is received rather 
coldly by the Fascist press, and suspicion is 
expressed as to the real purpose of the pro- 
moters of the so-called economic peace. 
The Tribuna, indeed, considers the mani- 
festo as one strictly connected with the 
other international trusts in process of for- 
mation, all of which tend only to protect 
those countries whose industries are most 
developed and therefore aim at consolidat- 
ing their present position. The bankers, it 
is admitted, point out certain facts which 
have prevented greater freedom in com- 
merce; but, it is added, they omit certain 
points which are of vital interest for Italy, 
such as the repartition of raw materials 
and the problems connected with immigra- 
tion.” 

Indeed, the whole body of the press of 
Europe, more or less in the control of the 
political forces, gave a loud hoarse guffaw 
and pointed to the dumping which 
depreciated-currency countries could make 
upon those with sound currencies. 


A Trend Toward Consolidation 


But this does not mean that the mani- 
festo was not sound in its diagnosis of 
geographic and economic reasons for break- 
ing down barriers which stand in the way 
of one step toward a United States of 
Europe. Nor does it mean that public 
opinion in Europe is not leaning toward 
consolidation of interests. One Foreign 
Office has sent me a list of notable articles 
published on the Continent and in England 
during the past year considering the possi- 
bility of a United States of Europe. Little 
could be heard about it two or three years 
ago. Now on this list of twenty-odd studies 
of the subject appear German, Italian, 
French, Austrian, English titles—Pan- 
Europe, the Federated States of Europe, 
Europe’s Economic Union, and so on. 

Last October there assembled in Vienna 
the Pan-Europe Congress. Those who ob- 
served it were able to discern something of 
the stirrings toward a United States of 
Europe in the public opinion of the peoples 
of the Continent. Just as I have said, they 
begin to see with some wistful envy the 
economic unity in the great territory and 
solidarity of America. There are many 
who feel that the economic pressure on the 
Continent of Europe is becoming strong 
enough to surmount ultimately the crazy- 
quilt boundaries, and even the racial sus- 
picions and traditional hatreds of their 
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own states. The completion of a better 
business organization—America is always 
mentioned. 

“Behold!”’ says an Austrian publicist. 
“Did not your own states begin with terri- 
ble fears of losing their prestige and iden- 
tity in your federation? Was it not with 
suspicions and doubts that your own 
United States came into being? And after 
all, was there the need for unity among 
your states that now presses upon Europe? 
You joined together as an alliance against 
aggression; it may be said that we will join 
as an alliance against starvation.” 

This is putting the case strongly, but on 
the whole the Pan-Europe Congress in 
Vienna has just put the case strongly. It 
was no mere cranks’ conference. Politis, 
the Greek representative of the League of 
Nations, was there; Kerensky, the suc- 
cessor of the Czarist government, was there; 
the French minister in Vienna was attend- 
ing by order of Briand; the former pre- 
mier of Bavaria was there; an ex-minister 
of education of France, Monsieur Delbos, 
was present; so was the German ex- 
Chancellor Wirth. Chancellor Seipel of 
Austria presided at the opening. The con- 
ference issued a manifesto asking the 
League of Nations to favor a United States 
of Europe. Representatives of the French, 
German and Polish youth movements 
pledged themselves to the Pan-Europe 
movement. For the benefit of those who 
feel that the youth movement is always red, 
it should be added that Austrian Socialists 
were keeping away from the congress be- 
cause they feared that it was an effort to 
unify Europe under the influence of inter- 
national trusts, and cartels. The congress 
even produced a United States of Europe 
flag! Representatives of all Continental 
nations except Lithuania participated. 

Seipel pleaded with the peoples of 
Europe “‘to think and feel European.” 
Other orators joined in expressions of 
friendship and approval for world organi- 
zations based on world nucleuses—Pan- 
American, Pan-Islam, Pan-Asia. One said: 
““Pan-Europe’s natural development is 
that of the European peoples into great na- 
tional states. When opponents ask against 
whom the movement is directed, we an- 
swer, nobody. We are working for all 
against none. We want to remove the dis- 
astrous division of Europe. We maintain 
that Pan-Europe already exists. Economic 
cartels, trusts in iron, steel, coal, wool, cot- 
ton, and the like, are nothing more than a 
realization of economical Pan-Europeanism 
and interests by certain groups of capital- 
ists. Now we want to make Pan-Europe 
not only in an economic sense but in every 
sense and for us all. Only by this will 
Europe be saved from catastrophe.” 


Union for Survival 


It was Herr Wirth who pointed out, 
though it is not true yet, that America does 
not think in terms of Germany, France or 
Austria. “It thinks of Europe as an en- 
tity,’’ he said. He added that if Europe 
wished to survive in face of the competi- 
tion of America it must unite. 

Politis said that the Pan-American Union 
was rapidly following the natural course of 
world organization by groups and zones. 
He said that every conflict between Ameri- 
can nations at the League diminished the 
prestige of the League by revealing its im- 
potence to intervene wisely in Pan- 
American affairs. He even went so far as 
to say that he foresaw a federated Europe 
settling European questions at home, leav- 
ing the League of Nations as a real league 
of continents. 

Count Kalergi, the prime mover in the 
Pan-Europe Congress idea, asserted that 
a cataclysm would descend on Europe if, 
unlike the rest of the world, it failed to 
shake off the nineteenth-century psy- 
chology in the face of the advances in tech- 
nical development. Communications, he 
said, made Europe smaller than ever. The 
need of mass production demanded larger 
‘economic fields while small units led only to 
further armament production. 
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A memorandum from an old friend of 
mine who has retired after a long career in 
the service of one of the great powers recog- 
nizes the change in the European psy- 
chology so ardently advocated by the Pan- 
Europe movement. 

He says: “At the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century the nations of Europe were 
materially more than ready for war; they 
were not at all ready for it psychologically. 
The military machines were prepared, not 
the peoples. Even the budgets of the coun- 
tries of small size and of democratic gov- 
ernment were overloaded with military 
expense. Neutral countries that were 
guaranteed like Belgium nevertheless were 
armed to the teeth.” 


The Indigestible Peace Pudding 


“But on the other side, the long peace 
had created a psychology of peace. The 
Hague and politics, philosophy and arts, all 
preached the end of war. Two Balkan Wars 
were snuffed out. ‘War has been localized,’ 
said everyone, rubbing the hands. Then 
came the awakening of 1914. But not until 
the end of 1914 had the psychology of war 
been established; it was not until 1917 
that it became world-wide, in spite of the 
lassitude of war and of peace aspirations. 
The tentatives of the Pope, of Wilson and 
of others were thrown over. The psy- 
chology of war was then established and has 
not yet gone. The peace was written with 
that psychology. Even the League was 
created as a war-control device and per- 
petuated the psychology of war. Internal 
war went on in Russia, Italy, Germany. 

“The peace consolidated all the old in- 
cendiary forces for war and created new 
ones. New frontiers satisfied no one and as 
Cardinal Gasparri, Secretary of State of 
the Vatican, said, ‘Even the victors suffer 
indigestion.’ The Separatist movements in 
the Italian Tyrol, in White Poland, Alsace 
and in numerous other examples proved 
the justice of the cardinal’s quip. 

“This unsavory peace pudding, with its 
absurd map-making and its blank drafts on 
reparation debtors, gradually has been pro- 
ducing in Europe the conclusion that there 
are only two ways to deal with it. Gradu- 
ally the idea permeates that it may be dis- 
gorged by political methods which lead 
toward recommencing war, or digested, 
with great pain perhaps, by economic co- 
operation which at least leads toward some 
kind of federation, or even unity. In other 
words, the factors in the problem are two. 
One is international politics, which tends to 
start war again even when cloaked as peace 
efforts. It never ceases to recognize the 
presence of desire for revenge or the fact of 
a Europe politically divided and hateful. 
The other is economic need. It struggles 
with the first. It concerns itself with co- 
ordination of European resources and ef- 
forts. And unlike the political factor, it 
crosses boundaries, expands beyond artifi- 
cial map divisions and becomes interna- 
tional. It is the one force in Europe which, 
as you have written, is weaving the psy- 
chology of peace. On the whole, the po- 
litical method of attempting peace is 
controlled by timid old men afraid of their 
parliaments, still carrying the psychology 
of war; the economie method is in the 
hands of the producers and of a newer gen- 
eration.” 

The first method—even that of such 
agencies as the political end of the League 
of Nations—has either failed, messed the 
dish or worked itself out of its function, as 
in the case of Locarno and the admission of 
Germany at Geneva. Thesecond method— 
the economic, leading toward Pan-Europe, 
toward codperation, international com- 
munity interests and perhaps ultimately 
to a United States of Europe—has just 
begun. 

That is what the American in Europe 
today discerns if he looks far and listens 
without prejudice, and if he sniffs for dis- 
tant prophetic odors coming down the wind. 

The Day of the Money Lenders in Europe, 
which was reported for THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post in 1925, has not come to an 
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end; but the day of European cartels, 
trusts, consolidations and international 
economic unity is just beginning, and no 
matter how far away it may be, it points 
to the day of a United States of Europe. 

No success has attended political inter- 
nationalism. Every opportunity awaits 
economic internationalism. 

It is not the absence of war which makes 
peace; it is the practices of peace. 

There is plenty of cynicism, particularly 
in official and political Europe, about those 
practices of peace which take the form of 
international economic codperation, and 
particularly plenty of scoffing at the idea 
that, on the soil of zone codperation, new 
federations like a United States of Europe 
may grow. But this year’s crop of at- 
tempts to gain federated action, leaping 
national boundaries, is not lacking in im- 
pressiveness. 

As one German industrialist said: ‘The 
attempt to establish larger units of eco- 
nomic effort than national units may not 
have reorganized Europe, but it indicates 
a hope to do so of a fever temperature at a 
time when political methods are still in a 
chill.” 

One who has had long experience in the 
economic section of a great Foreign Office 
said of this: ‘Oh, yes. But suppose that 
economic prosperity is established by this 
method of creating a Pan-Europe, would 
the old hates rise again or would they be 
stifled by the liens established somewhat 
solidly by international economic organiza- 
tion? Well, that is the question!” 

Of course, the answer is obvious—politi- 
cal methods fail in any case. The last hope 
is to seize every opportunity for economic 
codperation. 

Fail or not, it is the one method left to 
weave permanent peace in Europe, to build 
a power of international industry, produc- 
tion and finance which could tell the pol- 
iticians to take their hands off and let peace 
grow naturally without spankings or pet- 
tings. The United States of Europe, if it is 
built, will be built not by public talk but 
by private action. 

This private action is less whipped into 
being by such propaganda and programs as 
came forth from the Pan-Europe Congress 
in Vienna than brought into being spon- 
taneously by economic facts. 


Europe of Tomorrow 


Says Europe Nouvelle of the founda- 
tion of one of these international cartels: 
“Doubtless it is brought into action prin- 
cipally to conciliate a number of private 
interests and to avoid ruinous competition. 
The adjustment of the industry to the 
needs of the international situation has be- 
come inevitable. The elimination of enter- 
prises of the least use or the least favored 
by the economic facts results after struggles 
and convulsions which have not been with- 
out danger to peace. The organization of 
industries substitutes for this cutthroat 
competition a voluntary and peaceful ar- 
rangement. In the second place, one sees 
in it one of the conditions of commercial 
accords necessary to the reconstruction of 
Europe.”’ 

The editorial goes on to say that there 
are two dangers. The first is that there may 
be cause for conflict between European and 
American economic bloes or between Con- 
tinental and British economic blocs. The 
second is quite different. Although some of 
the custom and tariff barriers between the 
countries in the deal may be softened and 
“there may be accomplished in reality the 
constitution of that unity of European 
economy toward which the League of Na- 
tions now gives such effort,’ nevertheless 
consumers and presumably industrial work- 
ers may suffer. But with some enthusiasm 
the editorial points out the numerous moves 
for international consolidations, and ex- 
claims, ‘‘Europe of tomorrow is being 
created under our eyes!”’ 

The list of efforts and achievements in 
forming European international combines 
extends every day. No doubt the one of 
first magnitude is that of steel, concluded 
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among producers in Germany, France, Bel- 
gium and Luxemburg at the end of Sep- 
tember, into which Great Britain may 
ultimately be drawn. No doubt this steel — 
agreement had some political aid. Briand , 
and Stresemann more or less recognized its _ 
value as an aid to drawing France and — 
Germany nearer together. No doubt at — 
first, in any case, the steel cartel will not be 
used to invite a trade war with British or — 
American interests. No doubt the agree- 
ment will be used to preserve Continental 
markets for Continental producers. Hither 
the central nations, such as Austria, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Hungary and Poland, will be 
drawn into the pool or will form one of their — 
own for the same purposes. These four — 
countries produce nearly one-tenth of the 
steel of the Occidental countries, according 
to the Neue Freie Presse. 


International Combines 


The steel agreement, however, is only one 
of many of Europe’s brand-new interna- 
tional trusts in the making. One reads of — 
one in glue, another in incandescent man- 
tles. There is word of a benzol union in- 
cluding France, Germany, Great Britain 
and Belgium. The bottle industry has a 
new international organization. There isin 
process of forming a syndicate of wire pro- 
ducers of Belgium, Germany, Holland and — 
France. This combine, it is said, is to be 
active in striving to obtain not only home 
markets but foreign markets as well. The 
potash industry is another Franco-German 
agreement. Steel rails are subject to an 
international convention. Enamel-ware 
manufacturers of Germany, Austria, Czecho- 
Slovakia and Poland have combined in a 
cartel. Last October conferences were held © 
in England between German and British 
industrialists looking toward combines in 
chemicals, dyes and electrical goods. In — 
Paris one hears of new international cartels — 
dealing with potash, coal, aluminum and — 
various chemical products. As if to follow 
this long list with the offer of financing 
service, there appear various proposals for — 
a huge international banking combine, pre- — 
sumably to extend large credit on lone i 
terms. 

It cannot be said that the idea of a 
United States of Europe has permeated the 
peoples of Europe. It has not. But it is 
spreading about and one finds it in many V 
corners. It cannot be said that the impulse — 
of economic expediency has formed by — 
international syndicates and over-the- 
boundaries consolidations even the shadow 
of a United States of Europe. There are 4 
obstacles in the way. No one denies them. 

An ex-premier of one of the great powers — 


‘gaid the other day behind his closed doors: — 


“We do not care whether Germany takes — 
the lead in this organization orgy. They 
have a thirst for consolidations and are 
skilled in it. But the old political forces 
still hold sway. Race is the strongest loy-— 
alty in the world, and the German may be > 
relied upon to overeat his dish. You will — 
see. There are other old stand-bys in this 
game more valuable than mere business” 
organization. In the end, racial and not 
business considerations will tip the scales.” 

We wonder. 

Looking about at this present trend in- 
Europe, we may wonder at some of the 
forces of organization which are at work. 
We may hear the German industrialists, — 
with grunts and sniffs, bewail the fact that — 
one reason they did not get the British steel 
industry into the international steel pool — 
was that the British industry, as the British — 
themselves are frank enough to say, was 
not well enough organized within to act to- — 
gether in joining with interests outside their 
own nation. ¥ 

One of these Germans exclaims: “That — 
is the trouble! Whenever we, who are — 
every day organizing in larger and larger 
units, in our shipping, in our banking, in 
our industries, go outside to make an inter- 
national agreement or syndicate or combine — 
we must take a broom and dust pan to find 
a few men who can speak for their national 
industry.” j 


! 


the world. 


Then again, there is the obstacle of un- 
stabilized currencies. Trade barriers will 
not come down, and ideal conditions for 
economic unions of any kind in Europe will 
not be set up until the French frane and 
other currencies are stabilized as the Bel- 
gian franc has just been stabilized; until, 
indeed, dumping from countries of depre- 
ciated and wabbling currencies to those of 
stabilized currencies no longer is possible. 

But the reasons for codperation between 
the nations of Europe become clearer and 
clearer every day to the peoples of Europe. 
Even after Locarno has been taken into the 
League’s show window, the way to peace 
and to national federation of geographical 
and economic groups is not by the political 
method. 

If there ever comes a United States of 
Europe—a real United States of EHurope 
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and not a covert political machine bent on 
getting its creditors into its snarls and tan- 
gles—it will be a United States of Europe 
founded upon social willingness and eco- 
nomic expediency. 

The part of the League of Nations which 
deals with social willingness and economic 
expediency should ask that part which deals 
with politics to put down the telephone and 
leave the office and move across the street 
and do its best on its own responsibility. 

After all, it is the go and come, the give 
and take, of the business man and banker 
and industrialist and the worker and the 
people, and not that of the politician, which 
will make war forgettable because peace 
becomes memorable. 

If there should be built that kind of a 
United States of Europe 

We do not care. We would be glad. 


EDSEL B. FORD 


(Continued from Page 23) 


The holdings of the late Hugo Stinnes are 
not comparable. He bought the control of 
rather more than 1000 odds and_ends of com- 
panies, few of which had any relation to one 
another. He bought almost everything that 
was for sale, and he used little real money. 
He died before real money again came into 
fashion. Neither he nor anyone else could 
have held, much less managed, such an in- 
dustrial museum, even if working capital 
had been available. It was left to his sons to 
see the parts disintegrate. The Ford indus- 
tries are very different. When the Fords 
buy, they buy outright, and they never buy 
anything which they do not need. Their 
whole accumulation has been made in 
twenty-three years, but it has been made 
step by step and brick by brick, so that, al- 
though today their holdings cover half a 
hundred separate branches of industry, in- 
cluding shipping, railroading, coal and iron 
mining, lumbering, farming, glassmaking, 
spinning and weaving, and all stages of 
smelting and metal working, yetall of these 
activities fit together as a part of the making 
of internal-combustion motors and the ve- 
hicles in which those motors may be used— 
that is, automobiles, tractors, trucks and 
airplanes. No step has ever been taken 
without ample money being in hand to see 
it through. And as for size, the entirety 
of the Stinnes holdings could have been 
bought by the Fords at almost any time 
during the past half dozen years out of cur- 
rent cash without making much of a dent. 

The magnitude of the Ford interests is 
to an outsider quite incomprehensible, even 
appalling. The company is not in any one 
place. Its products are not completely 
made in any one place. Branches which 
assemble or manufacture are strewn not 
only all over the United States but all over 
Completely self-contained 
plants operate in Canada and in the British 
Isles. During every minute of the day a 


‘ear is being assembled somewhere on earth. 


No one man has ever seen all of the Ford 
interests, and it is doubtful if any man could 
see them in their entirety in less than a year 
of unremitting travel. The direct pay roll 
includes about 200,000 people. The service 
stations and dealers employ about 200,000 
more; while the purchases, it is calculated, 
account for at least another 200,000 wage 


earners. 


Breasting the Stream 


This gives a notion of the size of the job; 
but it is not the size of the job that is most 
prominent in the eyes of the public, but the 
character and personality which Henry 
Ford has put into it. He has always 
breasted the stream. The old industrial 
thought was that wages ought to be low, 
prices high, and hours long. He, on the 
contrary, has made wages high, prices low, 
and hours short. More than ten years ago, 
he put in the five-dollar-a-day minimum 
wage, when half that sum was considered 


_to be a good wage. Since then he has ad- 


vanced the minimum to six dollars, and 


now has practically abandoned all thought 
of minimum wages. He has had the eight- 
hour day in force for years, and now he 
has the five-day, or forty-hour, week. He 
has never had labor trouble of any kind, 
and the labor unions have never been able 
to fix their maximums anywhere near his 
minimums. He has held that profits are 
not something to be striven for, but are 
incidents of good work and are important 
only because they provide the wherewithal 
to permit the corporation to give greater 
service. The public, he holds, provides the 
funds, and therefore the duty is to the public. 


Trial and Error 


Holding all these views which were once 
considered revolutionary, he has entirely 
financed out of profits and he owes money 
to no man. The management is as self- 
contained as the finance. Every superin- 
tendent, every manager, every man in au- 
thority in the company has come in through 
the employment gate and worked up from 
the machine. The men who today have the 
largest authority are those who helped 
Henry Ford build his first automobiles. 


The whole far-flung institution bears the 


impress of the personality of one man. It 
would seem impossible that any man could 
step into Henry Ford’s shoes. It is impos- 
sible. That may be taken for granted. 

But that anyone should step into his 
shoes is no longer of importance. Mr. Ford 
never puts a new plan into effect until 
after a long, thorough, and patient test. In 
his business he never jumps at conclusions. 
He follows in business the same empirical 
method which Mr. Edison follows in his 
laboratories—the method of trial and error. 
Naturally, he has wanted his son to succeed 
him. 

But his desire would not have caused 
him to make his son his successor as a 
matter of course. He has tried him out, and 
as a result for the past seven years Edsel 
Ford has been the directing head of the 
whole enterprise and Henry Ford has been 
solely in an advisory capacity, and for sev- 
eral years he has not even been on the pay 
roll of the Ford Motor Company. Edsel 
Ford has been president in fact as well as 
in name since 1919, He became secretary 
of the company in 1915 and treasurer in 
1920. He holds the principal offices in the 
company. The sole authority of manage- 
ment is vested in him. The question as to 
who will succeed Henry Ford is academic. 

The management of large affairs is not a 
new experience for Edsel Ford. Since 1912 
he has been working in the company. For 
fourteen years he has been intimately con- 
nected with every detail of management as 
his father’s chief, and often his only con- 
fidant. The relationship between Henry 
Ford and his son is closer than can easily 
be comprehended, but at the same time the 
personalities have not merged. The per- 
sonalities and the manner of thought of the 
two men are very different, and Henry 
Ford has pursued exactly the same course 
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in the training of his son as he has in the 
training of the large number of capable men 
who assist in the management of the com- 
pany. This method, in a word, is to throw 
a man in to sink or swim, and not to pull 
him out unless he is going down for the 
third time. In talking over these methods 
with me, Edsel said: 

‘Father seems to know in advance how 
things are going to turn out, but he just 
waits and does not say a word, hoping that 
the man will discover his own mistake. If 
the man does not discover that he has 
made a mistake, father steps in and sets 
things right before too much damage has 
been done. That is what he has done with 
me,” he added with a laugh, ‘“‘and I only 
hope that I can make all of my big mistakes 
while he is still here to show them to me.”’ 

That is the approach of Edsel Ford to his 
job. It is primarily the approach of mod- 
esty, but it is the modesty of accomplish- 
ment and not of ineffectuality. It is much 
the same approach that Henry Ford has. 
You can never get Henry Ford to admit 
that he has done anything or that anything 
has been hard to do, and Edsel Ford has 
been brought up in this atmosphere. He is 
not a rich man’s son suddenly brought into 
a business. He was born in 1893, while his 
father was employed by the Detroit Edison 
Company and worked nights in their little 
house on Bagley Avenue, Detroit, devising 
his first horseless carriage. Henry Ford was 
a workingman, and out of his wages of fif- 
teen dollars a week had to come the mate- 
rials and the tools to carry on with his in- 
vention. The family lived within its means 
and there were no servants and no luxuries. 

“Of course I do not remember the first 
automobile that my father made,” said 
Edsel Ford, “‘for he got it running to his 
satisfaction the year after I was born, and 
sold it two years later. But I do well re- 
member that the mayor of Detroit came 
to see the first, or more likely the second, 
machine, because I was standing at the 
window watching for him to. come, and it 
must have been around election time, for 
we had a picture of him in the window. 

“Neither do I remember much about 
the Detroit Automobile Company, which 
later became the Cadillac Company, and 
of which my father was the chief engineer 
from August, 1899, to March, 1902, but I 
well know the one-story brick shop at 81 
Park Place, where my father set up for 
himself to experiment and to build racing 
cars. There he built the 999, which Barney 
Oldfield drove. It was an eighty-horse- 
power, four-cylinder machine. We still 
haveit, and I have drivenit, although never 
at full speed, for nobody knows just how 
fast it can go, and compared with its roar 
an airplane engine just purrs. I watched 
that machine through its whole building. 
On its success hung my father’s future as a 
maker of automobiles, although I did not 
know this at the time. I only knew that he 
and Tom Cooper worked on it day and 
night and that it was the thing principally 
talked about in our house.” 


Raw Material for Business 


“Then came the carpenter shop on Mack 
Avenue, where the Ford Motor Company 
was born and where it began to manufac- 
ture. This was in 1908, and I was ten years 
old. Since then I have always been in and 
about the company and, in fact, have 
grown up with it. I went to public school 
and then to the Detroit University School, 
which is in the nature of a high school. I 
left there in 1912. 

“My father was well able to send me to 
college. I suppose really that he was a rich 
man, for he let me do about as I pleased. 
What I pleased to do was to buy every kind 
of new automobile that came out. They 
must have cost a good deal of money, but 
money for purposes outside of the business 
is a subject that our family never talks 
about. As far as I know, my father never 
even thinks of money excepting as a busi- 
ness supply like steel or copper. 

“T wanted to go into business and not, as 
it seemed to me then, to waste time at 
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college. I had my own way, and I think it 
was a mistake, for whatever else college 
may or may not do, it helps one to meet 
a great many different kinds of people and 
also it helps one to get more enjoyment out 
of life. I hope that my own boys will go to 
college. 

“Tn 1912, when I joined the company, it 
had just moved out to Highland Park from 
the Piquette Avenue plant. Model T, which 
is the present Ford model, had been put out 
four years before, and more than 10,000 
had been produced. By 1912 this had 
jumped to more than 70,000, which we all 
thought was a very big production. It was 
about then that people definitely decided 
that the country was saturated with auto- 
mobiles.” 


Divided Responsibility 


The great growth of the company has 
thus taken place since Edsel Ford has been 
familiar with its workings and has been with 
his father in the management. The men 
who have been with the company for a long 
time and who have known him since he was 
a boy call him by his first name and he 
calls them by their first names. No one 
in the business ever calls Henry Ford by 
his first name. This does not mean that 
Edsel Ford is a handshaker or a hail fellow 
well met. He is inclined to be reserved with 
people whom he does not know. This is 
not a false reserve, but a measure of pro- 
tection forced by circumstances, because 
about nine out of every ten people that he 
meets eventually want him to buy some- 
thing or to give them something. And in 
addition to this, he has a reluctance which 
almost amounts to a horror of being ex- 
ploited as any sort of superman merely by 
virtue of his position. He would actually 
rather have his ability underrated than 
overrated. As he said: 

“Tt will be time enough for me to talk 
when I have done something that is worth 
talking about. But for the present I want 
to have my own life. Really the only thing 
that I am afraid of in this business is that 
it may take me too much away from my 
family. My father has managed not to let 
it take his life, but then I do not know that 
I shall be able to control my time as well 
as he does. He finds the leisure for a great 
many things other than business, but he 
has had years to work out his system. 

“You asked me whether I had any fear 
of the business growing too large to handle 
or of money becoming a burden. I do not 
see how the business can’become too large 
to manage. Of course, even a small busi- 
ness would be too large for one man to 
manage alone, but our plan is to put the 
full responsibility for each division upon 
some man and then check his results. Since 
we do not go in for titles, and try to move 
men around so that they will know all the 
branches of the business, it is easy to find 
people either to develop any line we go into 
or to look over any section which is not 
going as it should. 

“The policy of never considering that 
anything is being done well enough keeps 
men on their toes. A man whois not afraid 
to take responsibility can learn to do al- 
most anything. We try to take away the 
natural fear of responsibility by never being 
very quick to penalize errors. We do not 
pretend to pick men, but we rather let 
them pick themselves. A man who inclines 
to priding himself on his ability, instead of 
looking ahead to see what else he can do, is 
not apt to get very far with us. We have a 
constantly growing body of men who are 
able to turn their hands to almost any- 
thing, and so we do not have a problem of 
management. We think of management as 
trying to do the right thing in the best way, 
and on this basis size is not of great con- 
sequence. 

“And as for money being a burden, that 
is something I do not understand. Money 
is just as much of a burden as anyone lets 
it be, and I have a notion that those who 
complain of the burden find their chief 
amusement in complaining. I know men 
who say that they are living simply who 
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actually have built up so elaborate a scale 
of living that it would seem to be a test of 
endurance just for them to keep up with 
their affairs. But no one compels these men 
to live as they do. They do it from choice. 
There is no more reason why a man should 
be burdened with money than burdened 
with food or clothes. 

““We have never had more money than 
we needed for the business. We now pro- 
duce only about one-half of the materials 
that go into the making of the car, and 
we use a great deal of some materials of 
which we do not control the source of our 
supply, as, for instance, copper and rubber. 
We like to have enough money on hand so 
that if some supply is being curtailed we 
can buy a source of that supply. We have 
done this with timber and coal and iron and 
some other raw materials, and we shall con- 
tinue the same policy. I think that money 
earned in a business should be returned to 
the business, but not just for the sake of re- 
turning it, for unless there is a good reason 
for putting back the money, it is only so 
much money wasted. A good reason is 
something which tends toward making the 
product better or which insures against 
having prices raised by some outside source. 
We are committed to a policy of low prices 
to our consumers and high wages to our 
employes. That we hold to be our highest 
service, and it demands that we continually 
keep spending money to improve processes 
and sources. 

“Tf the business should not require the 
money it earns, then there are no end of 
directions in which it could be put to work 
helping people to help themselves. It would 
be worth hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
millions to get rid forever of any one of a 
dozen common diseases. And that is men- 
tioning only one line of research. Money 
cannot be a burden unless one elects it 
to be.” 

Edsel Ford, it may be gathered, is not 
one of those sad young men in mental sack- 
cloth and ashes over the condition of the 
world. He does not view his responsibilities 
with so intent a seriousness as to get lost in 
the seriousness and forget about the real 
responsibilities. He leads a perfectly nor- 
mal life and out of it he seems to extract 
more than a normal amount of fun. Henry 


. Ford has an office, but he never uses it, 


preferring to drop into other people’s offices, 
and he has no office hours. 

He seldom reads a letter and never per- 
sonally answers one. He not only has no 
regular duties of any kind but also he goes 
and comes exactly as he pleases and thus 
keeps himself free from all detail. 


A Family Man 


Edsel Ford is more regular. He has an 
unpretentious office at the Highland Park 
plant, furnished in plain oak. In this office 
he spends about two hours a day on three 
days of the week. Most of the time he is, 
like his father, in the offices of others—at 
Highland Park, Dearborn or Fordson. It 
is in the nature of a principle with the 
company that a manager should not make 
much use of a desk—he is supposed to be 
out seeing things. Edsel Ford is in the 
drafting rooms a good deal, but he is not 
a busy, bustling executive snapping out 
orders. That sort of executive works only 
in the movies. 

A man of larger affairs must keep away 
from his business a good deal, else he loses 
his perspective. Edsel Ford leaves his office 
or he leaves Detroit whenever he feels like 
it, and travels considerably. His wife al- 
ways travels with him. They were married 
ten years ago, and Mrs. Ford was Miss 
Clay, the niece of a Detroit merchant. 
They have four children—Henry Ford, 
Second, who is nine; Benson Ford, who is 
seven; Josephine Clay Ford, who is three; 
and William Ford, who is not quite two. 
They have three houses—a house in De- 
troit, which will shortly be vacated for a 
new one now being built; a camp ina tract 
of some 3000 acres about forty miles from 
Detroit; and a summer home at Seal Har- 
bor, Maine. 
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These houses are all large and very well 
managed, and also they are well decorated, 
for both Mr. and Mrs. Ford have an eye © 
for line and color. The camp is furnished 
throughout with Americana, of which Mr. 
Ford is a collector—on a small scale as com- 
pared with his father. None of these 
houses is designed as a show place or man- 
aged as a show place. Neither Henry Ford 
nor Edsel Ford makes any pretense of ap- 
pearing frugal. They buy whatever they 
want and can use, but only what they can 
use. For instance, the Seal Harbor site is 
one of the best on the Mainejcoast and a 
quite ideal place to set up an immense ~ 
Norman castle, but Edsel Ford wanted a 
house to live in and not a castle to look at, 
so he built a house only large enough for his — 
family and a reasonable number of guests. 
He built it out of local stone and with as 
much local labor as could be marshaled. — 


Under His Thumb 


’ He spends a large amount of money in 
the course of a year, but not a penny goes 
for ostentation. Neither he nor Mrs. Ford 
cares for jewelry, so they buy very little. 
When he went in for riding, he did not set 
up a stable, but instead bought two very a 
good Irish hunters. He has a schooner 
yacht, but it is not the largest and most 
elaborate yacht he could buy; itisjust one — 
that the family can have a good time on. 
When he established his farm he had to 
have a herd for the needs of the household, _ 
but he has not bought beyond those needs. — 
He is interested in painting and is one of 
the art commissioners of Detroit. When he - } 
was last abroad he spent ten days in the 
Florence art galleries with the director of 
the Detroit Museum. He buys a consider- f 
able number of paintings, but he does not 
pay record prices or compete at public auc- 
tions. He buys some of the canvases for 
himself and hangs them in his houses be- 
cause he likes them. He has not and does i 
not intend to establish a private art gal- : 
lery. Others of his purchases go to the — 
Detroit Museum. He does likewise with 
books. He buys the books he wants to read 4 
and in the editions that best please him. } 
He is not an art collector or a book collec- 
tor. In short, he leads a normal existence, 
spending only that portion of his income : 
which is convenient for him to spend in or- 
der to be comfortable and enjoy himself. 
He is out-of-doors a fair part of each day. 
He likes automobiles and has a great many _ 
of them. He used to go in for motorboat — 
racing, driving his own boat, but he hurt 
his back and had to give that up. Insum- 
mer he rides, sails, plays tennis and golfs. - 
He is a fair tennis player, and in golf aver- 
ages about ninety. He has a large number ~ 
of friends, but he avoids the formal sort of 
entertainment which goes by the name of — 
society, because he finds it burdensome. 
He dresses well but quietly, and keeps him- 
self in splendid physical trim, just as does 
his father. He is slight but wiry. Henry — 
Ford is very strong and wiry, and, although — 
Edsel Ford is shorter, he has exactly the 
same features, head shape, and general 
physical make-up as his father. This like- 
ness is not at first so apparent, because ~ 
Henry Ford’s face is heavily lined. Fall 
“How much of the great sweep of this 
industry are you in touch with?” I asked. 
“T think I am in touch with all of it,” he 
answered. ‘‘I have been here while it was 
growing. I do not know the manufactur- — 
ing end so well as I know the commercial 
end, but I think I can judge design, for on 
that I have had long experience. But I can 
only judge. I do not seem able to origi- 
nate in an instant the way my father does, 
but still I never knew anyone else who 
could do that either. 
“Neither have I worked out for myself 
a business philosophy, but it is difficult to 
see how it would differ materially from that 
of my father. On some points there can be 
no discussion. We must pay high wages 
and sell at low prices. It is impossible to 
say how high wages may eventually go or 
how low prices may be, because wages and 
ei expressed in dollars do not mean 
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anything unless we know the purchasing 
power of money. But wages ought to 
increase substantially in purchasing power, 
although it does not seem likely that we 
shall ever again be able to double money 
wages as we practically did in 1914, when 
we put in the five dollars a day minimum 
wage. Nor would it be desirable to do that 
again, for we have found that when we make 
a flat increase in wages the storekeepers 
and landlords run up the prices on our men. 
Our increases will be gradual and on the 
basis of the individual. 

“Such of our products as are sold on the 
price basis can and will be sold for steadily 
less purchasing power than it takes to buy 
them today. No one knows or can know 
how long this can continue, because no one 
today knows much about manufacturing 
as compared with what we shall some day 
know. It is only necessary to compare 
today with twenty years ago to realize 
that. 

“Consumption is just as important as 
production, and it was to stimulate con- 
sumption that we started the five-day week. 
It is out of the question to gain a balance 
between consumption and production with- 
out providing leisure in which to improve 
the material standards of living. I regard 
the five-day week as a necessity, just as the 
eight-hour day was a necessity. Of course 
as much, if not more, must be produced in 
five days as in six, but if management ap- 
plies itself to the task, that can be brought 
about. Merely cutting down working time 
and production would only have the effect 
of raising prices and decreasing consump- 
tion. 

“Providing more goods for the world to 
consume may or may not be a public serv- 
ice. It may be that people would be hap- 
pier if they had less, but there is nothing 
as yet to show that such would be the case. 
Poverty may have its satisfactions, but it is 
searcely fitting for those who are not poor 
to try to point them out. This really gets 
back to the notion that money is a burden, 
and to this, as I have before said, I cannot 
subscribe. 

“The foundation of our manufacturing 
policy is making one thing, and making it 
as well as we know how. Making it as well 
as we know how involves a continuous 
policy of improvement in design or methods 
of manufacture. That has always been our 
policy and will continue to be our policy.” 


The Ford Trade School 


‘A large business has the facilities to do 
many things which a smaller business can- 
not do. The old apprentice system was 
very useful in training boys and young men, 
but it does not fit into modern industry 
and therefore it would seem logical that a 
big business should, in addition to its other 
functions, be a kind of university of experi- 
ence and should afford instruction as well 
as employment. That is something on 
which I have spent a good deal of time, and 
we have today in the business about 2400 
students who have come to us from every 
country in the world. Of these, 1400 are in 
the trade school. This is a school for boys 
whose parents are dead or so incapacitated 
that the boys would have to take the first 
job offered and perhaps never have the 
chance to learn enough to earn a good liv- 
ing. The trade school has been going on 
for some years and we look to it to provide 
men for the future. Some of its graduates 
are already getting up in the management. 

“The school is not a charity. The boys 
spend part of their time in the classrooms 
and part of their time in a shop making 

“automobile parts. In the making of parts 
and tools they get practical experience, and 
since they make useful things, the company 
is able to buy their production, and thus 
they can earn wages larger than they could 
get in a job which would give them no edu- 
cation. The plan seems to be as good for 
them as it is for us. Following the same 
thought of providing for young men who 
‘might otherwise simply go on the streets, 
we are taking on a larger number than usual 


of boys between seventeen and twenty-one. 
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They very rapidly learn to earn men’s 
wages. You know there is something wrong 
with employment that does not raise self- 
respect and ambition. 

“You asked me about the airplanes we 
are building. We are in the air because we 
have the facilities for manufacturing any 
kind of motor, and the heart of the airplane 
is the motor. It is not a new interest with us 
at all. We made our first airplane away back 
in 1908. It was a small monoplane, and we 
put into it an ordinary Model T engine, 
bored full of holes to make it lighter. The 
thing did leave the ground, and probably 
it is just as well that it did not get too far 
from the ground, for it might have fallen 
and killedsomeone. It finally landed against 
a fence of the flying field and that was the 
end of the experiment. But we all had a 
good time! 

“Now we are merely experimenting. We 
do not need the air lines that we have es- 
tablished, but unless we take observations 
on performance we cannot have the right 
building data. We shall go into production 
only when we know what we are doing. 
Our present commercial products are large 
planes, but we have built one small plane 
which is very satisfactory and could be 
made quite cheaply. But it will hold only 
the pilot, and for the present, at least, it is 
not a practical plane to make, for the man- 
agement of an airplane needs more skill 
and experience than the average man is 
likely to acquire. Driving a plane is not 
yet nearly so simple as driving an auto- 
mobile and must be in charge of a profes- 
sional pilot.” 


The Best Man for the Place 


That is Edsel Ford. A question still re- 
mains. If an impartial man were to go 
through the entire personnel of the Ford 
organization, would he pick Edsel Ford to 
head it? That is a question which might 
be asked about anyone in any position and 
could never be answered about anyone. An 
answer is worth its face value and no more. 
Nevertheless, I asked this question of aman 
who worked for many years with Henry 
and Edsel Ford, who knows them both well, 
and who also knows every other leader in 
the company. He answered unhesitatingly: 

“Yes, Edsel Ford knows more about the 
business than any man excepting his father. 
The present business is a joint product, al- 
though you would not get Edsel Ford to 
admit that. The two men consult on every 
point of importance, and no one knows 
whose view it is that is followed. The 
finances are managed entirely by Edsel, 
and he has had a great deal to do with the 
codrdination of supplies and the saving of 
time in the cycle of production. It may be 
that Edsel and his father sometimes dis- 
agree. It is unthinkable that they should 
not, but if they do disagree, no one ever 
knows on what they differ, for on all poli- 
cies they act as one. 

‘*People seem to think that management 
is new with Edsel Ford. He has been man- 
aging for ten years or more. During the 
war he was in sole charge of pushing through 
the making of eagle boats, Liberty motors 
and caissons, while his father was working 
on designs and means of production. The 
record shows that he got results. The com- 
pany could scarcely have spared him during 
the war, but it would have spared him to 
enlist had not the War Department de- 
clared its intention of returning him to his 
job with the rank of major if he did enlist. 
He was not enough of a hypocrite to con- 
sent to wear a uniform in his own office.” 

As to the long future. ‘“‘No one knows 
anything about that,’’ answered Edsel 
Ford thoughtfully. ‘‘I have three boys. 
Perhaps one of them will prove able to 
manage the business, but if none of them 
does, then someone else will be found who 
can. As long as the business is useful some- 
one will be capable of making it go. If the 
time should come when the product of the 
business is not useful, then it would pass 
away just as so many things have passed. 
One need not worry a great deal about the 
future.” 
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For all those who’ve wanted a motor car LE 


whose every act and every line says, Baa 
“Let's be somebody and go somewhere.” 


Ny Would Extra 
») Dollars Make 
a You Happy? 


OU can earn them! Hun= 

dreds of busy men—hun- 
dreds of home-keeping women, 
too—make up to $1.50 and $2 
y an hour by work that’s easy, 
“A pleasant, dignified; work that can 
be fitted into any odd moments you 
have to spare. You don’t need business 
experience to succeed. Nor do we ask you 
to invest a penny. Earning equipment is 
furnished complete by us, with mighty in- 
teresting tips on just how to collect your first 
dollars as our subscription representative ! 


MISS OUIDA 
PETIT’S 
extra dollars 
go into her 
“hope chest.’’ 


The Saturday Evening Post 
699 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
I’m attracted by your offer. Without obligation to me, please send me 


Here’s 


the information. 

Handy Name ________— SS ——— Age bss 
Messenger || 

. City — —_— == State. 
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FLINT “60” SEDAN, $1495 f. 0. b. Lansing 


LET OWNERS TELL YOU THE STORY 


ae JORIKCIES 
Flint Junior, $960 — $1075 


Flint “60”, $1260—$1495 
Flint “80”, $1450—$2125 
f. o. b. Lansing 


HE words of an owner are worth more 

to you, who are about to purchase an 
automobile, than all the words the build- 
ers can say. We refer any prospective 
purchaser of a car to any Flint owner. 
And the longer that owner has driven 
his car, the better. You can get a more 
complete story. You can learn about week 
after week and month after month perform- 
ance. You will hear a story of constant, 
never failing, trouble-free performance; 
of power that surpasses all motoring re- 
quirements; of acceleration that has rarely 


been approached. You will learn at first 
hand the advantages of the special Flint 
motor cradle, direct line drive, and the 
seven bearing crankshaft which Flint in- 
troduced in medium priced cars. You 
will then know and understand why the 
owner of a Flint will not be satisfied with 
anything less than Flint performance. 

So by all means ask a Flint owner about 
his car before you make any decision. 
Then see the nearest Flint dealer and try 
out the car of your choice to confirm all 
you have been told. 


FLINT MOTOR CoO., ELIZABETH, N. J.—General Sales Dept., 1819 Broadway, New York City 


FLINT-SIX 
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land and sea, but right now I do not re- 
member much very cold weather accom- 
panied by ice, snow and midnight days in 
the Scriptures. Certainly the Adam and 
Abraham of the Eskimos are not men- 
tioned. No telling; they may not have 
existed so early as that. They may be the 
stunted descendants of the Gentiles who 
were driven out of warmer lands in search 
of religious liberty. 

However that may be, one afternoon a 
pleasant lady called on me. Our conversa- 
tion was light and cheerful, she being an 
Episcopalian and modesty itself, spiritually 
speaking. But when she was taking her 
leave she asked if there was anything she 
could do for me. I was literally perishing 
by this time for a few Scriptures and I asked 
her if she would lend me a Bible. 

“Yes, indeed!”’ she gasped, giving me a 
startled glance, meaning that she had not 
known I was that bad off. Then she hurried 
out as if I had sent her to call the doctor. 


Presently she returned, bringing me a 


brand-new, limber-back Bible. 

lam not saying that it was not the Word of 
God, but it was the latest revised version. 
Maybe she thought I was intelligent, pro- 
gressive or something. But really I could 
not bear the thing. It was printed in para- 
graphs, like ordinary prose. Many passages 
in it had been changed and clarified so that 
I missed the dearer old incantations of mys- 
tery they contained in my ragged old Bible 
at home. 

Such things count in spiritual psychol- 
ogy. Religion is a sort of filial instinct we 
have, based upon our sense of mortal weak- 


_ ness and fears. It is financed by traditions 


and ideals of God set forth for the most 
part in the text of His Word. If you med- 
dle with the text, even to mend it, we old 
ones detect the difference. We smell the 
rat of a modern scholar’s rational mind 
explaining away some of the supernatural 
significance of our Scriptures. We arrived 
by faith, not by rational processes, in the 
comforts of our religion. And it follows 
that some sort of spiritual violence is done 
to us when we are reduced to learning God 
again in a revised version of the history of 
Him and His instructions to us. It is all 
very well to accustom the younger genera- 
tion to this later text, because their spirit- 
ual powers have been reduced by the 
rational training they have received, but Ido 
think we who are older in the Word should 
be permitted to stick strictly to the original 
King James version, which, of course, was 
frightfully modern when it was first pub- 
lished; but it has a lot of queer places, 
contradictions in it, which afford excellent 
exercise for our old childish faith in the 
Lord, no matter what the Bible says. 

I was not to be outdone in this matter, 
once I had set my heart upon taking a 
desert-aged view of the mouthings of those 
elder prophets. The next day a fine old sea 
captain came in to pay his respects. We 
talked of ships and sails and life fifty years 

ago on the roaring main. I freshened up, as 
if he had been a strong salt wind blowing 
over me. He had a grand laugh, a raucous 
note in his voice, having been born in Scot- 
land. He walked with the rocking gait of a 
good old ship whose timbers have begun to 
creak, his joints corroded, I suppose, from 
having been exposed for so many years to 
salt-sea weather. He told of pirates and 
shipwrecks, mentioned God once or twice 
as if his particular Almighty had stirred 
mountain waves to try the faith of His 
mariners. 

Really, it could not have been so differ- 
ent from spending an hour with Frank R. 

_ Stockton in a gallant seafaring mood. 

He always came in bringing a great sheaf 
of flowers, and when he was ready to go he 
invariably asked me if there was anything 

else I wanted. As a rule I would say noth- 
ing else, only a few more flowers and 
another rip-roaring sea tale at his conven- 
lence. But this time I surprised him. I 
asked him if he possessed a very old Bible. 
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4 THE HAPPY PILGRIMAGE 


(Continued from Page 28) 


He dropped his eye as if I had asked him 
for a secret. 

“T want a mellow, yellow-leafed, old- 
fashioned Bible, one printed in little short 
verses, in which nothing has been done to 
clear up the mystery of the whale swallow- 
ing Jonah, and no scientific footnotes about 
how Jesus walked upon the waters,” I ex- 
plained. 

Yes, he remembered now that he had 
precisely that kind of Bible, he said, speak- 
ing slowly, as if he was searching mentally 
among his seafaring relics for this book. 
And as near as he could recollect, it was 
still in good condition, although his mother 
had given it to him when he was a boy 
starting upon his first voyage as a sailor be- 
fore the mast. He gave me to understand, 
with a twinkle in his eye, that he had only 
used it in the gravest emergencies, when the 
topmast was broken, the rudder gone and 
nothing else could be done to save the ship. 

“We always made port then according 
to the Scriptures—limped in by faith,’’ he 
added, still grinning, but with a curious 
look of recollection, as if he had not thought 
of this circumstance for a very long time. 

After that I picked up all the ancient 
seas and lands as charted and laid off in 
the captain’s old Bible, saw them more 
clearly, as we do when time or space has 
been removed from between us and the 
meaning of the thing we look for. 


From this time forward I received from 
visiting friends few flowers and delicacies 
to eat, and more books to read. So long as 
they come bearing innocuous foods when 
you are ill, smooth your bed covers and lay 
a rose on your pillows, you are not doing so 
well. But when they leave off agreeing 
with whatever you say and begin to con- 
tribute hardy mental nourishment to your 
support, the indications are that you are 
convalescing. 

I took courage and began to read through 
that astonishingly diverse pile of books on 
the table beside my bed. One must not 
only have leisure, but a sense of leisure, to 
enjoy books. The mind must be elastic and 
cordial, not gnarled and bowed up by too 
many opinions and prejudices to defend. I 
was so relaxed physically that I had lost 
the personal animus of my own intellect 
toward other people’s views. I was very 
agreeable, reduced to a sort of childish lan- 
guor of the spirit which greatly resembled 
famished credulity lying upon its back. 
The impression I wish to convey is that my 
attitude toward this whirlwind library, 
blown in from so many sources, was friendly 
and unsuspicious. You get the wink of 
humor involved in the situation when I 
copy the titles of these books. They varied 
all the way from Froude’s lectures on the 
Life and Letters of Erasmus and Cellini’s 
Autobiography, to a sweet little volume of 
plays by James Barrie; various novels of 
the softer, more doubtful, substance of life, 
and three or four good ones. Two books 
came by mail; more of them later. I had 
no suspicions at the time. 

If these friends had brought strong liquors 
and laid loaded firearms beside my bed 
they could not have provided more fero- 
cious stimulation to my moral sense or 
furnished a more effective arsenal for arous- 
ing my somnambulent faculties. Within 
three weeks I was on my feet, not mended 
in health, but my loins girded up, virtu- 
ously speaking, ready to go forth and pot 
a primitive on sight. Never before have I 
experienced such a strong inclination to 
lead a movement in defense of my country. 
Traitors among us, masquerading as artists, 
cultural people, engaged in the nefarious 
business of destroying conscience and the 
sense of moral values! 

This, in fact, was the sharpest corner I 
turned in the happy pilgrimage. I lost my 
singing mind and was never able, from that 
time, to recover the tune except in broken 
snatches. I was always on the alert, look- 
ing for one of these scamps of the fine arts. 


Never once did I come to grips with one of 
them. My feeling is that they probably 
recognized me first and kept at a discreet 
mental distance, not so much out of respect 
for my prejudices as on account of a sort of 
contempt such people would feel for an old 
obsolete verb in living who belonged to a 
vanishing order. 

But let that go for the present. I started 
off mildly enough on that course of reading 
with Froude’s Lectures on Erasmus. Lately 
someone has complained that too many of 
us are still living in the nineteenth century. 
His point is not well taken. He has prob- 
ably not considered what would happen if 
this whole generation of men and women 
were actually living consciously in the 
twentieth century. With all of us crowding 
that close to the front, I tremble to think 
what kind of history we might produce. 
Fortunately the rudder of every age is 
hinged on behind. It consists of that slower- 
moving mass of men that never want to 
catch up, but which controls the rocking, 
storm-tossed millions in front because it 
cannot be shaken off. For my part, I doubt 
if any man is properly balanced in his own 
times who does not spend much of his 
thinking and observing of life in the cen- 
turies behind him. 

Just so, I enjoyed traveling around with 
Erasmus through the various kingdoms of 
Hurope a couple of evenings, long enough 
to read the book. But the trip I made with 
him covered that part of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries when the yeast of men’s 
minds was rising again. Certain scholars 
were about to present the Bible in a freer 
translation of salvation to common men. 
It was a serious time, lurid with vice, lead- 
ing to the flare of martyrs burning at the 
stake along the sky line of Christianity. 
Like other religious people, I had never 
realized the humanness of the heroes who 
figured in it. I had the vaguest impression 
of Erasmus as a very dignified student, 
pious, and absorbed in the work of trans- 
lating certain gospels, who quite by acci- 
dent escaped the martyr’s fate. But time 
can cast a very witty eye upon some of the 
gravest figures in history. 

The man I discovered in this book was 
not the holy, learned gentleman of my 
reverent imagination. He was a thin little 
man, shabbily dressed, anxious to give him- 
self a few airs in honor of his learning, be- 
cause such learning was so rare, but a 
mendicant to the last, always beholden to 
the favor of kings and princes, bootlicking 
bishops for a pittance, courting fair ladies 
for a few crowns—an honorable scholar 
holding fast his integrity as a translator of 
the Scriptures, without, so far as I could 
discover, any real religious relations to 
God. But for the sake of his honor as a 
medium through which the Word should be 
given to free men’s souls he suffered every 
privation. 

He was always starving for books in his 
complaints, afflicted with dysentery, call- 
ing upon the great of this earth to take note 
of the pains in his bowels only because these 
pains kept him from his work. Therefore, 
would My Lord So-and-So spare him a cer- 
tain sum with which to buy better wine 
and food. He complained of this indignity 
simply because it reflected upon the luster 
of learning. Still, he went on living by his 
wits, no compunctions for a few years of 
fast living in Paris, but covering that with 
well-told lies. 

What a rascal, scorning every hypocrisy 
in the secret revelations he makes of him- 
self in letters to his friends, but sticking, 
with the dignity and righteousness of Moses 
picking out the Ten Commandments, when 
it came to the meaning of a word in the 
gospels he translated! 

He was the moral counterpart of the 
noble French lady who sold her virtue to 
many lovers to obtain the means with 
which she supported an invalid husband 
whom she adored. There is no logic in such 
a character, but logic is purely a mental 
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process, which has less to do with human 
conduct than we are willing to admit. 
The thing that astounded me about 
Erasmus was the way he could rise, with- 
out a single pious exclamation of self- 
consciousness, out of the coward and rascal 
he was and show the noblest appreciation 
of the virtues which he lacked in other 
people. The interpretations he writes of 
the kings and great men of his times are 
more revealing and convincing than any 
historian ever gives. I am one of the few 
respectable women I ever heard of who en- 
tertain some kind of admiration for Henry 
VIII, due chiefly to an occasional sketch 
Erasmus puts in about him. He passes 
over that king’s erotic tendencies with that 
curious and diverting silence peculiar to 
masculine delicacy about such matters be- 
fore a mixed audience. And he dismisses 
with a witty remark Henry’s somewhat 
abrupt political policies of beheading ob- 
jectionable noblemen. But he writes with 


| simple and convincing eloquence of this 


same king’s respect and loyalty to certain 
incontestably honorable men, as in the case 


| of Colet, the Dean of St. Paul’s, whom he 


consistently protected and defended against 
jealous churchmen. And while Erasmus 
was about it he put in a short biography 
of Colet, which is the simplest, noblest 
description of a good man I have ever read. 

Henry VIII was no more consistently cor- 
rupt than Erasmus was consistently decent. 
They both had about one virtue apiece 
which redeemed them from the contempt 
of posterity, and that is a good deal to say 
for one virtue—to weigh so much as to 
overbalance a thousand vices. 

I was fascinated with Cellini’s Autobiog- 
raphy. It is a one-man volume of the life 
of his times, complete in every detail of 
war, religion, art, music, every virtue and 
every vice. It is enough to say in admira- 
tion, if not praise, of Cellini that he lived 
it all with a degradation and a splendor 
that is unequaled in the record we have of 
any other man. An arrant hypocrite, he 
had a veracity of mind, and that rarer 
gift, a truthful use of words, which reveal 
all his hypocrisies with the artless frank- 
ness of a child that has no moral sense of its 
own fallacies. He was such a liar that when 
he told the truth, the truth became a lie, 
because deceit and concealment were among 
the fine arts of his times, and he exposed 
them both. He was a great artist, a black- 
guard, a murderer and thief who believed 
in God with the outrageous audacity of a 
villain. This was one of the heroic charac- 
teristics of Christian faith during that 
period. The description he writes of his 
vision of the sun after being imprisoned for 
a long time in a dungeon is a finer piece 
of work than he ever wrought in gold or 
bronze. This was the quality of his genius; 
he could accomplish any miracle with it, 
even to making himself see God in the 
bright bosom of the sun. 

When I had finished the book I had 
the feeling of having read the life of an 
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immortal man whose temper and times af- 
forded him the opportunity to exercise the 
worst and the best instincts with heroic 
vehemence without thinking. Simply by 
living in the pulse of his period he met with 
more adventures in a day than the modern 
puerile thrill seeker would risk in a lifetime. 

Shelley, poor soul, was born three hun- 
dred years later, but André Maurois’ inter- 
pretation of him, in his book called Ariel, 
suggests marked similarities of character 
and temperament between Shelley and 
Cellini. The same violent spirit, another 
amazing genius, financed by the imagina- 
tion of a poet rather than the golden im- 
agery and skillful brains of a silversmith. 
But Shelley lived and fumed and sang ina 
different age. Men’s minds had been tamed 
by systems of thought. Radicals and ra- 
tionalists had begun to write popular books 
that recommended their false doctrines in 
terms of the finest sentiment and most 
convincing logic. 

So, in spite of his violent passions, Shel- 
ley was never disposed to go out and kill 
his enemy. He had the elegant sensibilities 
of a poet and no taste for murder. He was 
reduced to the intellectual revolts of a radi- 
cal, all of which he tried out with the eager- 
ness and credulity of a child. He could not 
attend a banquet given by Byron accom- 
panied by his “crow,” as Cellini went bra- 
zenly to Michelangelo’s feast. Shelley’s age 
had imposed a sense of decency in these 
matters. Free love was a conviction he had 
picked up from the radicals. So he took his 
women from various walks of life, with or 
without marriage vows, no more moral than 
Cellini, but, the victim of a false doctrine, 
he was some kind of scandalous husband to 
these unhappy creatures. 

He suffered poverty, persecution and 
many misfortunes even as Cellini did, and 
was never to be put down on that account. 
Instead of fashioning an immortal salt 
cellar and casting the Perseus, he wrote The 
Skylark and Prometheus Unbound. But 
it did not come to quite the same thing on 
account of the spirit of his times. Cellini 
outwitted the piety of his and got himself 
buried with honors in a cathedral. Shelley 
made a tragic ending and got his ashes 
scattered to the four winds. We are un- 
doubtedly responsible for the lives we live, 
and pay heavily for the privilege of living 
at all, but not for the fate that overtakes 
us. We collect it, and work on it, and write 
it down far ahead of time without knowing 
what we are doing. And no provision we 
consciously make has anything to do with 
what happens at the very last. The mind 
of our age predestines us. 

After reading through the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries with a scholar and a 
scamp to interpret them—both adven- 
turers—I lay back upon my pillows like a 
good old thing and wondered if I should 
have chosen either one of these periods in 
which to make a happy pilgrimage. De- 
cidedly not. There were too many men 
going around with daggers hidden in their 
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sleeves and swords buckled on their hips. I 
have always suspected, with no pride at all. 
in the suspicion, that there was something 
of the man in me, mentally speaking, but I - 
retain the feelings and sensibilities of a 
woman, and am temperamentally opposed 
to the shedding of blood or of being burned 
at the stake for my religious convictions. 
Besides, women do not seem to have fared 
very well during these periods. Apparently 
they were eligible to but one kind of ad- 
venture, and had very little security out- 
side of convents. A widow of Mary 
Thompson’s age, traveling alone at a time 
when the world was more than half sub- 
merged in vice and religion, might have 
written some illuminating pages into the 
history of that period, but I doubt if she 
would have enjoyed the journey. ; 
If we consider how much longer mankind - 
has been religious than moral, it is astonish- 
ing how much further we have advanced 
morally than we have spiritually. Maybe 
I should not say such a thing; maybe it is" 
more religious to sit down, as we have sat 
for ages, so ignorant of God the Creator 
that we cannot understand many of the 
Scriptures, and sing ‘‘Oh, Lord, revive us 
again!’’ until we work ourselves up to an’ 
emotional frenzy and get a fleeting vision 
of Him as long as the emotion lasts. But I 
do think the discrepancy between our moral 
sense and religious intelligence is due to the 
fact that religion has been preached senti- 
mentally and with the contradictory bias of 
many creeds; not as law and a working 
principle of life. And I believe the time 
will come when preachers will be truly 
learned men and the churches great uni- 
versities where God will be taught rever- 
ently and honestly as a great text. i 
Then there will be no temperamental 
antagonism to religion and men’s minds 
will be filled with the light and glory of His 
Word, which is written no less in the 
foundations of the earth than it is in the 
Bible—that one short scroll of the great 
anthem of life and eternal life. We shall 
still walk by faith, but men’s faith will 
move with a longer stride. There is no sin - 
in adding as much knowledge as possible to 
what we cannot know but only believe. It 
would not surprise me if somebody finds 
out enough from all the sciences and all the 
religions to write a sort of abridged but 
serviceable biography of the Lord. If so, it 
will be a great book and the author of it 
will be a master scientist and a true saint. 
It is outrageous to undertake to divorce 
the teaching of religion from the processes" 
of creation, when God is also the maker of 
the heavens and the earth, and when our 
immortal spirits are still imprisoned in that 
very carnal material, human flesh. How 
are we to know ourselves without knowing 
all the elements from which we came, much > 
less know the Almighty? > 
There will be no more theological quib- 
blings then about the birth of Christ or His — 
divinity. We shall know, however He was 
born, that He is divine by His very works, 
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and He will be recognized as the Way, the 


Truth and the Life, as we recognize any 


other law posted for our safety. What does 
it matter how we come, so that at last we 
arrive somewhere within the rim of His 
glory and in His likeness? 

These are dangerous things to say, lest 
some malicious saint should quote no more 
than enough to make me a liar and an 
atheist. But they are welcome to do their 
worst as far as I am concerned. I have no 
worldly reputation for piety to defend. I 
am finishing my course here in living, and 
in spite of the blind terrors I have endured 
under the narrow and cruel dispensations 
of His Word, I also have seen God, and I 
am resolved to leave behind me some sort 
of halting record of this safer One to trust 
than the pinch-faced deity handed down to 
us in some very heinous theology. 

We are very small potatoes, however, 
compared to the way we talk. As a matter 
of fact, I have never got beyond wor- 
shiping that dear garden God of my earliest 
childhood, so personally observant of me, so 
sure to punish me for my transgressions, so 
sure to reward me for my virtues in case I 
ever acquired a virtue, so sure to keep me 
in every misfortune. I remember yet how 
close kin I felt as a very small child to that 
sparrow mentioned in the Scripture that 
could not fall without my heavenly Father’s 
taking compassionate note of the fact. This 
seemed to me a favorable circumstance in 
my own case, and I have prayed many a 
little fluttering sparrow’s prayer in the dust 
of my earliest sins. 

But I cover this weakness of mine with a 


~ reference to that woman with the issue of 


blood who slipped through the crowd about 
Jesus one day, saying to herself, “‘If I may 
touch but His clothes, I shall be whole.” And 
‘when Jesus felt the touch and discovered 
her there behind Him, ashamed and fearful, 
He said: ‘‘ Daughter, thy faith had made 
thee whole. .’ Not her knowledge, 
you understand. What He meant, I sup- 
‘pose, was that however ignorant we are, 
honest faith is never blind. Just so, to this 
day, no matter how grand and wide my 
ideas of religion have become, sometimes in 
a woeful moment of despair I am still capa- 


ble of reaching up like a dear old fool of 


faith and touching the hem of His garment 
and getting my breath much easier after- 
ward. I donot suppose He minds, knowing 
how hard I am striving to get a wisdom of 
Him beyond the childishness of prayers. 
What really happened that sun- 
brightened afternoon when I had just fin- 


ished Cellini’s Autobiography had nothing 


to do with the serious reflections I have 
been writing here, but had to do with a 
certain plan which I have forgotten to re- 
cord. I have no highly cultivated barbaric 
taste for jewels. I have never wanted a 
diamond or any other precious stone. I 
would as lief be tattooed as wear one. 
But I have the silliest passion for beauti- 
fully wrought metals. I would like to wear 
a golden chain made of lovely links that 
would hang a long way down over my 


_ breast, which, of course, comes to the same 
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thing so far as indicating the barbaric in- 
stinct in the matter of ornaments. 

Now shortly before I had started on my 
travels I had seen such a chain, made of 
tiny yellow blossoms of gold, wide-open 
petals, all the same size, yet each one differ- 
ing in some faint hand-wrought detail from 
the others. The sweetness and delicacy of 
the thing charmed me. And when the for- 
tunate lady who was wearing it told me it 
came from Peru and that such things could 
be picked up there for a song, I resolved to 
have one. My idea was to make Peru at 
least for a week-end, coming or going on 
my travels, and simply snatch one of these 
chains in passing, whatever the cost. You 
can see how free and untrammeled my 
imagination was as a prospective pilgrim, 
with no more embarrassment about the 
geographical formations of the two Amer- 
ican continents than a bird might have ona 
winter flight in search of summer weather. 

Meanwhile so many untoward things had 
happened to me as a weary, wingless human 
being that I had forgotten all about the 
chain until I began to read Cellini’s en- 
trancing accounts of his work in gold and 
silver. Then I used to lay back every few 
pages and wish for it with all the craving of 
the vainest woman. Why I could not wish 
for something else more sensible I do not 
know—a set of dishes or a clean heart! I 
did finally get the dishes, but they did not 
satisfy me; because they were not hand- 
wrought and could not be worn around the 


neck, I suppose! As for a clean heart, that | 


is a relative thing. I should exercise great 
discretion there. Those whom I have sus- 


pected of having them seemed cold and | 


colorless people. Lord, give me enough 
human pigment of the spirit to stain mine! 
And this is not meant for blasphemy. I 
hate perfection. It is worse than damnable; 
it is finished—dead! 

The only fortunate circumstance con- 
nected with this chain is that I did not get 
it, and still want it. When you have 
reached my age of seriousness and submis- 
sion it is a sort of pleasure to go on wishing 
for some silly thing with the ardor of a child. 

I cannot tell now how it happened; but 
one morning, lying lazily and peacefully in 
my bed after a rather better night than 
usual, I reached over and chose one of the 
larger volumes from the books on the table. 

I began to read, mystified, my mind 
miring deeper and deeper. Page after page 
of shocking ejaculations, written after the 
manner of conversation, but without verbs, 
exclamation points or quotation marks. I 
could not make out whether it was the 
soliloquy of a damned soul or the mouth- 
ings of a gifted idiot who had dropped a 
stitch in the intelligent use of even the 
worst words. 

I was never a prude mentally. I have a 
gallant mind when it comes to literature. 
I can read a bad book with hardy interest, 
and have derived much useful informa- 
tion from faithfully dramatized vice, but I 
was so outraged by this author’s insolence 
to his readers, making an affectation of 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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bonus that we pay them will enable 
Say, them easily to hold this average 


[ape anspor ena 
| 


Busy all the time, but 
never too busy to earn 
“an extra dollar.” 


Mr. John E. Griffiths of Pennsyl- 


“yy £e) UN throughout the entire year. And vania is busy with other duties all 

NaN one hundred extra dollars, day, every working day, yet we have 

The eed Ze earned during your first Ped em then $000 
Curtis 2 month’s trial, would a : 

+1: % ae a é Long ago, Mr. Griffiths expressed 

Publishing be starting right, a willingness to try. And he has been 


Company 


720 Independence 
Square, Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania 


wouldn’t it? making good ever since. 


Supplies, Equipment, Instruction 
Without Charge 


We tell you 


Please send me your cash offer 


You need not invest a penny. 


Name Age HOW to make money, supply everything 
you need to do it, and pay cash from the 
moment you begin work. two-cent — 
Street. — stamp brings our big cash offer—no — 
obligation involved. , 
Town _ State 
TTR MMM 


| 
| 
i 
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Ihe New Auburn Siraight Gight $1495 


— unquestionably the worlds greatest value 


Speedway Tested 


Others marvel at the extent of the tests Auburn cars must pass. 
All engineers have known that such methods were inevitable 
“some day”. Auburn uses them today. 


SPEED—75 miles an hour, 50 or 60 or more miles per hour, 
hour after hour, sustained all day long with unfaltering efficiency, 
smoothness, absence of strain and with a driving ease of 20 miles 
an hour. 


ALSO—lack of vibration at all speeds; absence of effort to hold 
car on road; minimum of pressure required on foot pedals; 
ease of engaging clutch; passenger relaxation over every kind of 
road surface or the absorption of road shocks before they ever 
reach passengers; absence of side sway; road stability on straight- 
away and on sharp curves; chassis rigidity and strength of 
Auburn’s 50-ton-resisting frame; 60% less muscular effort required 
to operate steering wheel due to special balloon steering; absence 
of ordinary noises, rattles and loose parts after prolonged hard 
driving; the stamina to withstand extremes of abuse, all of these 
and many, many more tests are scientifically applied and results 
recorded by special instruments so that every part of its construc- 
tion and every phase of its performance must pass harder require- 
ments than ever before. 


8-77 FOUR-DOOR SPORT SEDAN. 


125-INCH WHEELBASE, 75 M. P. H. $1495 


ALUE—unalloyed value—value uniform 
in every unit, therefore a whole car of 
unequaled value! 


Frankly, Auburn designed, built, tested and 
priced this new Straight 8-77, with the aim 
of making it the most extraordinary and 
talked-about car in the world; to be so con- 
clusively outstanding and overwhelming in 
value as to make all competitive compari- 
son an absolute impossibility for a long 
time to come. 


Our experience and phenomenal success 
with Straight Eights the past two years 
qualified Auburn to undertake this, a most 
ambitious program for any automobile 
manufacturer. Ordinary methods could 
not achieve it. New factories, greater pro- 
duction capacity, new machinery, new 


6-66—$1095 to $1345; 


equipment, new engineering and produc- 
tion methods were necessary. Auburn felt 
it was the only company in the industry in 
a position to make the preparations neces- 
sary to produce the Eight that everybody, 


Motor 77 horsepower Straight Eight. Lancaster 


Balancer. Swan Manifold. 


Metal side quarters. Plate glass. Brewster type non- 
glare windshield, mono-control. Driving compart- 
ment insulated around floor boards and operating 
mechanism against heat and cold. Mohair trimmed 
or leather optional at slight additional cost. 2-tone 
colors optional, 

Seven cross members in frame, three tubular, protect 
body indefinitely from ordinary rattles and squeaks. 

New 19" wheels adding greatly to the strength and 
balance necessary for road stability at high speeds 
and providing increased braking efficiency. 

Oversize Balloon Tires. Snubber Equipped 4 Wheel 
mechanical brakes. 

Oversize balloon steering gear adjustable from outside. 

Light and ignition control on top of steering wheel. 
125-inch comfort wheelbase. 


everywhere, would be glad to acknowledge 
of undisputed leadership in value. 


Over a year has been concentrated to mak- 
ing sure that we were ready to make the 
unqualified, sweeping claims we are now 
prepared to guarantee. 


Of the millions of automobile owners today 
only a very few have ever driven a Straight 
Eight. Once the world realizes the great 
difference, the demand will far exceed the 
supply. Auburn opens the flood gates of this 
demand by removing the price barrier. No 
one who has ever driven an Eight would 
go back to anything else. See it. Drive it. 
Be your own judge. If it does not sell itself 
you will not be asked to buy. Disappoint- 
ment in delivery is almost a certainty for 
those who delay. 


8-77—$1395 to $1745; 8-88—$1995 to $2595. Freight, tax and equipment extra. 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, AUBURN, INDIANA 


°YourNext Car 
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today. They can tuck their babies 

in bed and rest secure in the know- 
ledge that many of childhood’s greatest 
enemies need never touch them. For 
one thing, their babies probably will 
never have smallpox. These wise mothers 
have seen to it that their little ones are 
protected by vaccination. 


P ects. They are the mothers of 


How different it was before vaccination 
was discovered. Then mothers were 
powerless against this terrible disease. 
Among children who died, under 10 
years of age, smallpox was responsible 
for one out of three deaths. Smallpox 
was more prevalent than measles. Few 
escaped and the children suffered most. 
Over and over again it swept the world, 
leaving its thousands of dead, thousands 
cruelly disfigured, thousands blind and 
deaf. 


Then came the history-changing discov- 
ery—vaccination—and the number of 
deaths from smallpox went down and 
down. The end would have been 


reached but for the well-meaning, but _ 


misinformed persons who clamored that 
“vaccination is a crime” —that “sunshine 
and cleanliness, not vaccination, drive 
out smallpox”. 


If such reckless statements are believed 
and parents do not have their children 
vaccinated, smallpox may again attack 
the children as it did a little more than a 
century ago. In certain parts of the 
country, smallpox among children is 
again on the increase! 


In the past, when arm to arm inoculation 
was common and persons were inoculated 
direct from smallpox patients, there were 
many deaths following attempts at pre- 
vention. Today, vaccination is safe. 
The only mishaps that can occur are due 
to carelessness in protecting the vacci- 
nated area. The vaccine now used is pro- 
duced under the control and supervision 
of the United States Government. 


TANES 


MOUTESHERY TAS 


Smallpox comes from unsuspected 
sources. Because it takes 12 days to 
develop, it is possible for immigrants or 
returning travellers to bring smallpox 
into the country with them. 


Smallpox can be stamped out only by 
systematic vaccination. Every child 
should be vaccinated before he is one 
year old and again during school years. 
Immunity wears off in time—anywhere 
from five to fifteen years—and leaves one 
again susceptible. Is it more than seven 
years since you were vaccinated? 


Now—before the danger is upon you— 
make sure that you and yours are prop- 
erly protected. Be safe. 


Before the Philippine Is- 
lands were occupied by the 
American Army in 1898, 
thousands of persons died 
from smallpox every year. 
Vaccination carried on un- 
der the direction of Army Hae 
officials drove smallpox * 
down to only 273 deaths 
in one year. 


Then came a period when 
vaccination of children was 
neglected. As a result, the 
worst epidemic of modern 
times broke out in 1918-19 
with 60,855 deaths—75 per 
cent of which were of chil- 
dren under 9 years of age. 


Our 48 states can be classi- 
fied in three groups—those 
in which vaccination is 
compulsory, thosein which 
it is optional and those 
which have no laws for 
vaccination. 


Statistics show the lowest 
average number of cases 
per 100,000 of population 
in the “compulsory” states, 
the next highest average in 
the “optional” states and 
the highest in the “‘no-law’’ 
states. 


The Metropolitan Life yx 
Insurance Company will 
gladly mail, without cost, + 
booklets which give the ~ 
facts —“‘Smallpox’ and 
“The Story of Edward 
Jenner”, the man who dis- 
covered vaccination. Send 
for them. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 


Published by 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Biggest inthe World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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(Continued from Page 83) 
incoherency, and so disgusted with the 


atavism of his genius that it was impossible © 
to read beyond the fiftieth page of this | 


volume. 

Ideas rarely come to us spelled out in 
words, but they reach us in some kind of 
shorthand of the mind—dashes of color, 
feeling, visions not yet spoken. A writer 
is supposed to supply the best words pos- 
sible—real adjectives, good stout verbs, or 
fierce verbs, or love-bearing ones—words 
of power and motion to carry the burden of 
the thought in that sentence. He is not 
supposed to drop his periods on the printed 
page as a child drops pebbles, regardless of 
whether he has finished the sentence or has 
merely set down two homeless nouns and 
pasted them to the page with a period. The 
poor things frequently do not get so much 
as an adjective with which to clothe them- 
selves, no verb to ride. And the way he 
leaves us to think out the quotation marks 
for him when two or three scamps are talk- 
ing in the tale is nothing short of slouchy 
impudence. 

We have had the impressionists and the 
cubists in art, now we must have these 
primitives in literature. Their method is 
so simple only a foolish person could use it. 
They copy into words the disconnected 
monkey antics an ugly mind performs when 
it is amusing itself by thinking in jerks or 
playing with its primordial tail. They skip 
from one subject to another, go back, re- 
peat certain keynote phrases to themselves. 
In short, they translate the processes of 
mental gestation and call it literature. The 
effect is curiously idiotic, interesting to a 
student of metaphysics, but it sustains the 
same relation to literature that a mollusk 
does to a man. 

There is nothing ugly in its significance 
in the material world; there is nothing 
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actually known to us:so full of romance as 
realism. It is the mind through which it 
is transcribed and presented that makes it 
mean and dishonorable. I know a writer 
who always looks up when he is laying a 
scene outside, never at the ground or at 
those commonplace furnishings with which 
we so frequently lower the high aims of Na- 
ture there. In Paris—that city famed for 
its vices—he sees her spires, her airy curves 
against the sky line at night—a lovely lady 
of the evening, clothed in light. He sees 
the fountains in the Place de la Concorde 
gleaming like slim bent reeds of crystal. He 
loses sight of the scamps in the streets, and 
beholds the city they have built like a 
prayer to God for praise and forgiveness. 
Such interpretations are the very finest ex- 
amples of realism in art. But your primi- 
tive never looks up, so he can never make 
them. 

I cannot remember being so stirred up 
for a long time as I was after foraging 
around for a week among these master- 
pieces of the primordial geniuses. I had no 
idea such a thing existed as the primitive 
school of fiction. I could no longer lie 
quietly in bed. Something had happened. 
I felt obliged to get up and find out what 
was going on. I had my ears cocked, listen- 
ing for some reference to this strange abor- 
tion of the literary mind. But no one said 
anything. During the whole of my travels 
I did not hear one reference to these writers 
or their works. My conclusion was that I 
was either the only person who had been 
guilty of reading them or that it was secret 
literature of the sort nice people do not 
mention even if they know it, as we do not 
publish either the best or the worst we 
think. 


Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of 


articles by Mrs. Harris. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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Because furnace-heated air naturally rises, 
more than 60% of the avoidable heat-leakage in 
an uninsulated house occurs through the roof. 


| ee tests in hundreds of 
% homes show an appalling 
_ waste of fuel. They prove that from 


is needlessly lost through solid walls 

and roofs. 

_ Authorities estimate that 97% of American 
‘homes are sharing in this loss. For none of the 

usual building materials, alone, offer enough re- 

sistance to the passage of heat and cold. 

Solid wood, brick, plaster, wall-boards, shingles 

and roofing materials are not sufficient. A special 

heat-stopping, or insulating material is needed. 

_ Today, there is no need for any family to put up 

with the discomfort and waste of a heat-leaking 

house. An amazing lumber that effectively stops 

the passage of heat and cold is now available for 
every home, new or old... 


Anyone who can use a saw and ham- 
mer can finish off an attic room 
with Celotex. You simply nail the 
broad, light boards to the studding 
and rafters. Celotex not only shuts 
out heat and cold but converts your old 
attic into an attractive, livable room. 
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This lumber is Celotex. It is not cut from trees, 
but manufactured from the tough fibres of cane. 
Celotex also shuts out wind and dampness, quiets 
noise. The broad Celotex boards are stronger in 
walls than wood lumber. 

More than 90,000 new homes built with Celotex 
have set a new standard of American building prac- 
tice. For these homes are winter-warm, summer- 
cool, quiet, strong and about % more economical 
to heat. 


news for those who built before Celotex was 
available! You can still enjoy many of the ad- 
vantages of this amazing lumber by lining your 
attic with Celotex. 
While attic lining cannot effect the same results 
as complete house insulation, it gives protection 
where it is most needed. The roof is the most ex- 


[& YouR ATTIC with Celotex. And here is good 


Ask your architect, contractor or lumber dealer 
to tell you more about this amazing lumber. All 
lumber dealers can supply Celotex. Also ask 
about the $200 GoLD BOND now issued on all 
Celotex-insulated homes. 


Meanwhile, send the coupon at right for the free 
Celotex Building Book. It tells you how to use 
Celotex in old and new homes alike. 
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Notice how quickly snow melts off the 

roofs of most houses. Furnace heat, 

leaking through the roofs, melts it. 

Note how snow remains on the roofs 
of the insulated houses. 


7% of America’s roofs 


are wasting costly fuel ! 


Even though your roof is solidly built, your furnace 
heat is leaking out through it unless a special heat- 
stopping material has been used. Stop this waste 
and make your home more comfortable by lining 
your attic with Celotex. Saves more than it costs. 


posed, yet the thinnest and least 
protected part of your house. 

Also, because heated air rises, 
more than 60% of the heat-leakage 
in an uninsulated house is through 
the roof in winter. And in summer, 
such a roof is poor protection against the sun’s 
attack, 


AVES MORE fhan it costs. Lining your attic with 
Celotex is not a big job or an expensive job. 
You simply nail the broad, light boards right to the 
studding and rafters. Enough Celotex to line your 
attic will cost you very little. And Celotex will 
more than pay for its cost in the fuel money it saves. 
Celotex also converts your old attic into a com- 
fortable, livable room. Its golden-tan color and 
rough-textured surface make an attractive wall fin- 
ish ,.. or you can decorate it in many ways. 
There are also many other places where Celotex 
is the ideal material for re-decorating, repairing or 
remodeling. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Mills: New Orleans, Louisiana 


Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities (See telephone books for addresses) 
Canadian Representatives: Alexander Murray & Co., Limited 
Montreal, Toronto, Halifax, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


CELOTEX 


INSULATING LUMBER 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, Dept. M-72A 
645 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send the Celotex Building Book 


re) 


S. E. P.—12- 25-26 
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BEAUTY 


OUTL IVES 


“(Olin you open the door of a closed car 
upholstered in CA-VEL, you are impressed 
at once with its beauty. The car’s interior 
has all the charm of a home furnished in 
the best of taste, because CA-VEL is the 
same lustrous velvet, the identical pile fabric 
of glowing color that interior decorators 
select for furniture coverings, drapes and 
hangings. 

More yards of CA-VEL are used for 
closed car upholstery than of any other 
velvets made. It has earned this 


© 
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preference because its beauty is enduring. 
No CA-VEL interior ever looks shabby. 
The lustrous, resilient pile resists wear and 
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never becomes ruffled because the yielding 
surface recoversits shape as soon as pressure 
is removed. If accidently soiled it is easily 
cleaned. 

Remember the name CA-VEL. It will 
assure you closed car upholstery that will 
retain its brilliant beauty in all its original 
freshness long after you are ready for the 


next car. And that, of course, means 4a) 


higher resale value. 


COLLINS & AIKMAN COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1845, ~ NEW YORK CITY 


BREW AT ONT sag 
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Ami for aluminum and 
fine kitchen utensils 


Bright as a new dime! How easily and quickly Bon Ami restores 
the sparkle to the polished parts of aluminum. 


Small wonder makers of famous brands of aluminum recommend 
it for this purpose. For they know it quickly yet gently removes all 
tarnish, spots, and stains. Leaves the surface gleaming like new— 
with never a scratch to mar its beauty. 


And Bon Ami won’t chap the hands, won’t make the nails brittle. 


This magic cleanser keeps many other things besides kitchen 
utensils glistening with cleanliness. Read the list of uses given above. 


Remember—it’s economical to have both forms, Cake and Powder, 
on your pantry shelf all the time. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK = In Canada—BON AMI LIMITED, MONTREAL 


“Hasn't 
Scratched 
op”? 


Principal uses 


of Bon Ami— 


Sor cleaning and 


polishing 


Brass, Copper, Tin 
and Nickel Ware 
Bathtubs, Tiling 


Aluminum Ware 


White Woodwork 
and Painted Walls 


Glass Baking Dishes 


Windows, Mirrors 


White Shoes 
The Hands 
Refrigerators 


Congoleum 
Fine Kitchen Utensils 


Cake or Powder 


most housewives use both 


Cg Aboard and Abroad \ a 
ee a with ad Ciné-Kodak » ete , 


the release. the release. 


DVENTURE lies Aiea ine scenes, new ee new faces 
—fresh discoveries every day. 

And zow each one means a movie. Press the teleae on the 
Ciné-Kodak—you’re making movies. Turn the switch on your 
Kodascope—you’re seeing the movies you made. Thrill? Itsy 
runs the trip itself a close second. He 

Nor is this all. In addition to movies you make yourself, you — 
can rent well known screen classics, animated cartoons, travel- 
ogues, from a Kodascope Library. There is a list of over four 
hundred pictures from which to choose. 

The Ciné-Kodak Model B, with Kodak Animemet a 6. 
lens, is priced at $70; with Kodak Anastigmat foes at an ev en 

hundred. The Kodascope C projector is $60. 

A complete outfit now—Ciné-Kodak, pa and : screen 
—as low as $140. | ie 

The thousands of Kodak dealers are now eet to dn 
onstrate the Ciné-Kodak. If your dealer 1 is not yet read write 


us for Ciné-Kodak booklets. been 


Tf it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Ciné- Kodak 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y., The Kodak City 


Turn the switch on your Kodascope, the motor starts, and you're showing movies. 
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